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GBANJUKE'B  (Span,  ffrandea),  the  name  by  which  the  most  highly  privileged  class  of 
the  Dobiliiy  uf  the  Idngdomof  Castile  has  been  known  since  the  13th  century.  To 
tills  class  belonged  the  whole  of  that  very  powerful  portion  of  the  nobility  who, 
from  their  wenlth,  were  called  the  Bioas  Hombres  by  pre-eminence;  and  to  whom,  more- 
over, the  crown  had  granted  the  right  of  bearing  a  banner,  and  of  gathering  mercenaries 
around  it  on  their  own  account.  The  members  of  the  royul  family  were  as  such  included 
amongst  the  grandees.  The  honors  of  the  grandees  were  hereditary;  they  held  lands 
from  the  crown  on  the  tenure  of  military  service,  bein^  bound  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  lances,  eadi  lance  being  represented  by  a  knight  with  four  or  five  men-at- 
arms.  The  grandees  were  exempted  from  taxation,  and  could  not  be  summoned  l)efor& 
any  civil  or  criminal  judge  without  a  special  warnint  from  the  king.  They  were  entitled 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  enter  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  at  war  witlk 
Castile  witJjout  mcurring  the  penalties  of  trea^toni.  Besides  these  privileges,  which  wer» 
common  to  them  with  the  rest  of  the  higher  nobility,  the  grandees  possessed  several 
which  were  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  which  they  shared  only  with  tlie  so-called  **  Titu- 
lados  " — the  counts  and  dukes.  Of  these  must  especially  be  mentioned  the  rlp'lit  in  all 
public  transactions  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  The  king  addressed  » 
fSrsxkde^  sa  mi  primo,  "  my  cousin-gcrman ;"  whereas  any  other  member  of  the  higher 
nobility  he  called  only  mi  parierUe,  **  my  relative."  In  the  national  assemblies,  th» 
grandees  sat  immediately  after  the  prelates  and  before  the  titled  nobility  (titulados). 
They  had  free  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  into  the  privnte  chambers  of  the  monarch; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  religions  solemnities,  they  had  their  place  in  the  clmpel  royal 
next  to  the  altar.  Their  wives  shared  their  dignities,  the  queen  rising  from  her  seat  to 
greet  them.  Under  Ferdinand  and  Isal>ella,  cardinal  Ximenes  succeeded  in  bre^^king" 
the  power  of  tiie  feudal  nobility  so  completely,  that  by  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  the 
privileges  both  of  the  grandees  and  of  the  rest  of  the  higher  nobility  were  almost  wholly 
abolished.  Ferdinaucrs  successor,  Charles  Y.,  who  considered  it  still  necessory  to  bind 
to  his  party  some  of  the  nobles,  and  to  reward  others  for  the  important  services  which- 
they  had  rendered  him,  contrived  out  of  an  independent  feudal  nobility  to  construct  » 
dependent  court  nobility.  Gradually  three  classes  of  grandees  arose  out  of  this  merely^ 
nominal  nobility.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  first  class  to  be  commanded  by  the 
monarch  to  be  covered  before  they  had  begun  to  address  him;  the  second  class  received 
this  command  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  address,  and  heard  the  king's  reply* 
with  covered  head;  but  to  the  third  class  it  was  addressed  only  after  they  had  already* 
listened  uncovered  to  the  royal  reply.  All  grandees  had  the  title  exceUeTK^,  and  sentries 
were  bound  to  present  arms  to  them.  By  the  revolution  and  under  the  government  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  the  grandees  were  entirely  aMished; 
but  they  were  partially  restored  at  the  subseq^ient  restoration,  thougli  no  very  important 
privileges  were  bestowed  on  them.  According  to  the  constitution  of  1875,  granaees  are 
membera  of  the  senate  or  upper  house  in  their  own  right. 

0BAn>FATHEB.  A  grandfather  is  not  liable  at  common  law  in  England  to  main- 
tain grandcliildren ;  but  if  they  are  destitute,  and  are  relieved  by  the  parish,  the  parish 
may,  under  the  statue  48  Eliz.  c.  2,  call  upon  him,  if  able,  to  contribute  to  their  sup- 
port.  In  Scotland,  the  liability  exists  at  common  law,  and  is  enforceable  without  the 
aid  of  a  statute  if  the  father,  who  is  primarily  liable,  is  unable  to  maintain  the  children. 

GRANDE  ROKDE,  The,  a  valley  in  Oregon,  in  Union  co.,  near  the  n.e.  comer  of 
the  state  drained  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Blue 
mountains.  In  the  valley  are  about  480  sq.m.  of  fertile  land,  and  abundance  of  timber 
is  found  in  the  surrounding  hills. 

GRAND  FORKS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Dakotah.  w.  of  the  Red  river  of  the  n.,  organiaed 
after  the  census  of  1870,  about  2,270  sq.m. ;  surface  is  nearly  all  prairie,  and  timber  ia 
scarce.    The  region  is  very  little  settled.    Co.  seat,  Grand  Forks. 

OBAHS  HAVEH,  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing  t.  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  U.S.,  is 
situated  on  ihs  eastern  shore  of  lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Gritnd  river,  and  form# 


Orand.  ^ 

the  western  terminus  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  mflroad.  which  has  here  a  most 
extensive  depot  and  pier  3.U00  ft.  long  extending  into  the  lake.  It  lias  a  spacious  and 
excellent  liarbor,  wiib  a  depth  of  Ironi  UO  to  50  feet.  It  exports  timber,  tish,  leatlier, 
gypsum,  stucco  lime,  :md  llour.  Tlie  exports  Imve  already,  in  some  years,  exceeded 
one  million  dollars  in  value.     Pop.  70,  3,700. 

s  GRAND  HAVEN  (ante),  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand 
river,  wheiv  it  falls  into  lai^e  Michigan;  112  m.  n.e.  of  Cliicago,  on  the  Michigan  lake 
shore,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroads;  pop.  4,803.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  a 
court-house,  al)out  a  dozen  churches,  many  lumber  milU  and  other  manufactories.  A 
magnetic  spring  is  much  visited  in  the  sutunier  seascm. 

GRAND  ISLE,  the  n.w.  co.  of  Vermont,  bordering  on  Canada  and  on  lake  Cham* 
plain,  intersected  by  ihe  Vermont  ceniral  railroad;  8t»  sq.m.;  pop.  *fc*0,  4,124.  Within 
the  territory  are  several  small  islands  in  the  lake.  The  surface  of  the  co.  is  uneven, 
and  the  soil  fertile;  produciious.  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  butter.     Co.  seat.  North  Hero. 

GBAND  JUBY  is  the  assembly  of  good  and  sufficient  ipen,  summoned  by  order  of  the 
sheriff  to  attend  eviTy  sessions  of  the  [>eace.  and  every  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  general  jail  delivery  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  iuquiriui?  into  the  charges  for 
offenses,  and  of  returning  to  the  court  their  delivery  thereon.  The  institution  of  the 
grand  jury  dates  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  English  history,  having  l)een  in  use 
among  the  Saxons.  By  a  law  of  Ethelred  it  is  enacU'd,  **  Exeant  seuiores  duodecim 
tliani,  et  praefectus  cum  eis,  et  jurent  super  sanctuarium  quod  eis  in  nninus  datur,  quod 
nolint  uUum  innocentem  accusare,  nee  aliquem  noxium  cielare."— Wilkins.  Leg^n.  Ang, 
Sax.  117.  From  this  enactment,  it  appears  that  the  numlier  of  the  grand  jury  was 
originally  twelve;  but  we  learn  from  Hracton  that,  in  tlie  time  of  Henry  HI.,  it  was  the 
practice  to  return  four  knights  for  every  hundred,  who  elected  twelve  other  knights,  or 
else  twelve  Ubsros  et  legttUit  homineti,  to  take  part  with  them  in  the  inquest.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  addition  to  the  inquest  for  the  hundred, 
the  sheriff  was  required  to  return  a  panel  of  knights  for  the  whole  county.  This  jury 
was  called  U  graunde  inquest,  and  made  inquiry ^for  the  county,  while  tlie  jury  for  iho 
hundred  inquired  for  its  own  district  only.  After,  the  establishment  of  the  graunds 
inquest,  the  practice  of  summoning  a  jury  of  the  hundred  gradually  went  out  of  use; 
but  until  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  some  of  the  grand  jury  should 
be  summoned  for  every  hundred.  In  the  present  day,  the  grand  jury  must  consist  of 
not  less  tlian  twelve,  or  more  than  twenty-three  members.  A  grand  jury  is  summoned 
for  every  assize,  and  for  the  quarter-sessions  in  counties  and  burghs.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  grand  jurors  should  be  freeholders;  they  may  be  leaseholders  or  ratepayers,  bul 
often  an>  gentleman  of  wealth.  The  qualification  of  mnd  jurors  is  fixed  l)y  6*Geo.  IV. 
0.  (K),  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  petit  jury.  See  Jury  Trial.  Town-councilors  of 
a  bui^gh  are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  within  the  burgh.  An  Irish  petr,  who  is  a 
meml)er  of  parliament,  is  liable  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury  at  assizes.  An  alien  cannot 
serve  on  the  grand  jury  unless  he  has  been  naturalized,  in  Middlesex  two  gnind  juries 
were  summoned  every  term,  and  sworn  l)eforL  he  senior  judge  of  thequeen*s  biench, 
but  tins  is  discontinued  unless  on  spechil  occasions.  After  having  the  oath  administered, 
and  receiving  a  charge  from  the  judge,  they  retire  to  their  room,  and  the  various  indict- 
ments^  which  are  called  bills,  are  laid  before  them.  The  duty  of  the  grand  jury  is  sim- 
ply to  inquire  whether  there  is  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  to  require  a  trial.  For 
this  purpose,  they  may  require  the  same  evidence,  written  and  parol,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  support  the  indictment  at  the  trial.  But  in  practice,  having  ascertained  that 
the  crown  has  a  sufficient  prima  /o^id  case,  they  return  a  true  bill,  the  prisoner's  evidence 
being  reserved  for  tlie  trial.  Witnesses  are  sworn  on  their  examination  l)efore  the  grand 
jury  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  court.  When  the  jury  have  come  to  a  conclusion, 
the  clerk  indorses  on  the  indictment  a  true  biU  in  case  the  jury,  or  a  majority  of  twelve, 
are  satisfied  that  the  case  is  sufficiently*  strong.  In  case  they  are  not  satisfied,  the 
indictment  is  indorsed  Tiot  a  true  bill.  The  foreman,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of 
the  jurors,  then  carries  the  indictments  into  court,  and  presents  them  to  the  clerk,  who 
states  to  the  court  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  indorsement  of  the  jury.  A  bill 
having  lieen  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  it  cannot  be  preferred  to  the  same  grand 
jury  auring  the  same  assizes  or  sessions.  The  grand  jury  usually  serve  for  the  whole 
session  to  which  they  are  summoned;  but  in  an  emergency,  as  where  a  serious  crime 
has  been  committed,  and  the  prisoner  brought  in  after  the  jury  has  been  discharged,  it 
is  competent  to  swear  a  new  jury.  It  frequently  happens  at  assizes  that,  an  offense 
having  been  committed  before  the  grand  jury  have  been  discharged,  a  bill  is  immedi- 
ately sent  before  them,  on  which  they  make  their  return;  so  that  the  case  is  disposed  of 
in  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  after  commission  of  the  offense. 

AUhougli  the  grand  jury  has  often  l»een  complained  of  as  a  somewhat  superfluous  step 
in  the  prosecution  of  offenses,  and  as  no  longer  required,  yet  it  provides  an  additional 
safeguard  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  all  cases.  It  has,  however,  lieen  proposed  to 
abolish  it  when  the  case  has  been  already  before  a  magistrate,  who  has  like  duties  to 
perform. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  grand  jury;  the  duty  of  investigating  and  brining  to  trial 
in  thfit  country  being  assigned  to  a  public^prosecutor.    See  Advocate,  Lord.  ^ 


*  Grand* 

GRAND  JURY  {anfe\  n  body  of  men  stimmoncd  by  a  aheriff  whose  function  it  is, 
npou  such  evidence  as  the  atloruey  of  ihe  stnle  may  prescMit,  to  dctcriniue  wlielher  per- 
sons accused  of  crime.  slniU  be  indicted  and  tried  therefor,  and  to  inquire  into  sucli 
olbcr  mattei*s  as  may  be  contided  to  tliem  by  llic  court,  or  come  to  tlieir  Iviiowledge. 
Tliey  do  not  examine  witnesses  for  ibe  defense,  for  it  is  not  their  duty  to  find  a  verdict, 
but  only  to  decide  if  there  is  prima  fiicie  evidence  of  guilt,  such  as  to  warrant  a  trial. 
In  all  essential  particulars  this  institution  in  the  United  Stiites  is  the  sjime  as  it  is  in 
England,  but  upon  minor  points,  there  are  in  practice  some  differences.  The  numl)er  of 
men  required  to  constitute  a  ^rand  jury  is  noL  the  sstme  in  every  state,  but  varies  from 
13  to  23.  The  court  may  in  its  discretion  select  the  foreman  or  allow  the  jurymen  to 
do  so.  The  foreman  first,  and  then  the  other  nieml)ers  of  the  jury,  take  the  following 
oath:  "You  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  will  diligently  inquire,  and  true  presentment 
make,  of  all  such  articles,  matters  and  things  as  shall  be  given  you  in  charire,  or  other- 
\rise  come  to  your  knowledge,  touching  the  present  service;  the  commonwealth's  coun- 
sel, your  fellows,  and  your  own,  you  shall  keep  secret;  you  sliall  present  n<»  one  for  envy, 
hatred,  or  malice;  nor  shall  you  leave  any  one  unpresentcd  for  fear,  favor,  affection, 
hope  of  reward  or  gain;  but  shall  present  all  tidngs  tmly.  as  they  come  to  your  kuowl- 
edge  acconling  to  the  best  of  your  understanding.*'  Having  been  sworn  and  received  a 
charge  from  the  court  explanatory  of  their  duties,  they  retire  to  their  room.  The  fore- 
man presides,  and  it  is  usual  to  appoint  one  of  the  memlKTS  as  secretary,  to  keep  a 
record  for  their  own  exclusive  use.  Bills  of  indictment  against  offenders  are  then  laid 
before  them  by  the  state's  attorney,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  same  are  written  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  by  whose  testimony  thty  are  supported.  The  witnesses  are  exam- 
ined under  oath,  and  if  their  testimony  is  deemed  sufficient  in  any  case  to  establish  a 
fair  probability  of  guilt,  the  foreman  writes  on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  ''A  true 
bill/'  signs  his  name  and  affixes  the  date.  If  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient,  he  writes  on 
the  back  of  the  indictment  the  words  "  Not  a  true  bill/'  or  other  words  meaning  the 
same  thing.  To  find  a  true  bill  12  of  the  Jury  must  concur.  Witnesses  misbehaving 
themselves  must  be  reported  to  the  court,  which  may  commit  them  for  contempt  if  the 
offense  is  sufficiently  grave.    The  Jury  must  attend  until  discharged  by  the  court. 

GRAND  LAKE,  a  laree  but  shallow  body  of  water  in  Louisiana,  emptying  through 
a  tortuous  lagoon  into  Atchafalaya  bay. 

QRAND  LAE£,  sometimes  called  Schoodic  lake,  in  Maine,  on  the  border  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  greater  part  in  Washington  co.    Its  waters  pass  into  St  Croix  river. 

GRAND  MAN  AN.  or  Menan,  an  island  in  Uie  Atlantic  off  the  Maine  coast,  belong- 
ing to  New  Brunswick  and  embraced  in  Charlotte  co. ;  pop,  *7I.  1.867.  It  is  about  20 
by  5  m.  with  abundance  of  timlter.  and  excellent  facilities  for  ship  building.  Fisliiug 
is  one  of  the  leading  occupations  of  the  inliabitants. 

O&AHB  MA8TEB  (Lat  magnus  magwter;  Ger.  Hoehmeitier),  the  title  of  the  head  of 
the  military  orders,  the  hospitallers,  the  templars,  and  the  Teutonic  knights;  see  these 
articles.  The  title  originally  borne  by  the  superior  of  the  hospitallers  was  simply 
**  master"  imagigter);  but  in  1268  Hugh  de  lievai  took  that  by  which  they  are  since 
known — grand  master,  magnuB  maguder.  In  the  Teutonic  order,  the  title  **  master," 
with  different  modifications,  was  applied  to  the  several  superiors  of  the  order  in  the 
Tarious  countries.  Thus,  the  superior  of  Germany  was  6tyle<l  ieutseh-meuter,  **Gerinan 
master."  The  snperior  of  Livonia  was  called  heer-mmter,  "military  master."  In  all 
these  orders  the  office  of  grand  nuistcr  was  held  for  life.  The  name  was  also  used  in  the 
Dominican  order. 

GRAND  MONADNOCK,  a  mountain  in  Chelsea  co.,  N.  H..  rising  3.718  feet.  It 
is  an  isolated  peak,  and  a  conspicuous  landmark,  offering  from  the  top  a  wide  and 
picturesque  view. 

G&AKD  PEIT'SIOVASY.  Formerly  the  syndic  of  each  of  the  important  towns  of 
Holland  was  termed  a  pensionary,  and  the  state-secretary  for  the  province  of  Holland,  a 
grand  pensionory.  Until  tiie  time  of  Olden  Barneveldt  (q.v.),  the  grand  pensioner  was 
also  advocate-general  for' the  same  province.  He  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states,  and  could  only  bring  forward  the  subjects  of  discussion.  He,  however,  collected 
the  votes,  wrote  the  decrees,  read  the  letters  addressed  to  the  states,  conducted  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers,  ami  took  charge  of  the  revenues  of  the 
province,  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  whatever  else  pertained  to  its  welfare.  Ho 
was  a  perpetual  member  of  the  states-general  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  thus,  as 
first  magistrate  of  the  first  of  the  united  provinces,  he  acquired  immense  influence  over 
ail  Holland,  and  may  l>e  considered  premier  of  the  Dutch  parliament.  The  grand  pen- 
sionary held  his  office  for  five  yeara.  but  was  in  most  cases  re-elected.  The  office  was 
al)ol]shed  in  1795,  after  the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French  revolutionists. 

GRAND-PIERRE,  Jean  Hrnri,  d.d.,  1799-1874;  b.  Switzerland,  educated  in 
Neufcliatcl  and  Ttibin^en;  Ix^came  pastor  at  Bfile  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Vinet. 
In  1827  he  went  to  Pans  and  was  president  and  professor  of  languages  in  the  theological 
seminary,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  pulpit  oratora  His 
last  20  years  were  passed  as  pastor  of  TOratoire.  the  greatest  of  Protestant  churches  in 
the  French  capital.    After  Monod's  death  he  was  leader  of  the  orthodox  bi-anch  of  the 
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Beformed  church.  Louis  Philippe  granted  him  letten  of  naturalization,  and  Louis 
Kapoleou  made  him  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1838  he  was  granted  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  He  visited  the  United  States 
twice,  and  in  1850  published  A  Qlaiiee  at  America.  With  his  family  he  endured  the 
siege  of  Paris  (in  the  Franco-German  war)  and  ihe  borrors  of  tbe  commune.  Among  hia 
works  are  Christian  Doctrine;  Chrietian  Life;  Unity  and  Variety;  Sorrow  and  ComotOr 
tion;  Guide  to  Faith;  Essay  on  the  Pentateuch;  Soutenirs  of  an  Old  Pastor,  etc. 

GRAND  PR^,  a  village  in  Nova  8colia,  in  Kings  co.,  on  the  basin  of  Minas,  reached 
by  tbe  Windsor  and  Annapolis  railroad,  15  m.  from  Windsor;  pop.  about  600.  It  is 
notable  chiefly  as  the  central  scene  in  Longfellow's  pastoral  poem  EvangeUne, 

GBAin)  BAPIDS,  a  prosperous  manufacturing  city,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  17. 
6.,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  district  on  both  banks  of  the  Grand  river,  about 
83  m.  from  lake  Michigan,  and  60  m.  n.w.  of  Lansing.  I'he  river  is  here  about  900  ft. 
wide,  and  descends  18  ft  in  the  course  of  1  m.,  producing  abundant  water-power.  The 
town  is  hand:«omely  built,  commands  a  line  view,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
trading  and  manufacturing  cities  in  the  state.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  salt  and  gypsum, 
and  in  limestone,  pine-lumber,  and  otlier  building  materials.  Pop.  70,  18,157.  The 
dty  was  first  settled  in  1BB3,  and  incorporates!  in  1850. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  (ante),  a  city  and  scat  of  justice  in  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand 
river  at  the  junction  of  seven  railways,  158  m.  w.  of  Detroit;  pop.  74,  25,989.  The  river 
a,nd  canals  on  either  shore  furnish  abundant  water  power,  and  there  are  many  large 
manufactories  of  lumber,  furniture,  cooper's  work,  wooden  ware,  farming  tools,  iron, , 
leather,  flour,  machinery,  bricks,  cement,  plaster,  chemicals,  beer,  etc.  Tne  piaster  is 
got  from  gypsum  deposits  in  the  neighborhood.  The  city  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  is 
the  center  of  an  important  trade.  It  has  a  flne  courl-house  and  post-oflice,  churches^ 
and  public  schools. 

0BAirD  BIVEB,  a  river  of  North  America,  rises  and  flows  throughout  its  entire 
course,  withiu  the  state  of  Michigan,  ard  fulls  into  the  lake  of  that  name  at  the  town 
of  Grand  Haven  (q.  v.).  Its  source  is  in  the  s.e.  of  ^he  state,  in  two  branches  which 
unite  near  the  town  of  Jackson.  Grand  river  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  the 
rapids,  which  are  40  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  smaller  boats  for  50  m. 
further;  its  whole  course  is  270  miles. 

GRAND  RIVER,  a  tributary^  of  the  Colorado,  rising  in  Middle  Park,  s.  Dakotah, 
pas'ics  into  Utah  in  a  s.w.  direction  crossing  the  s.e.  section  of  the  territory,  then  into 
Arizona  and  after  a  course  of  about  390  m.  unites  with  the  San  Juan  to  form  the  Colo- 
rado of  the  w.,  so  famous  for  its  wonderful  cahons.  There  are  some  large  cafions  on 
Grand  river  also. 

GKAND  S2'BG£ANTY  {magna  serjeantia,  or  magnum  servitium,  great  service),  was  the 
most  honomble  of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures.  According  to  Lyttleton,  tenure  bv  grand 
serg^^anty  is  where  a  man  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  by 
such  services  as  he  ought  to  do  in  his  proper  person  to  the  king,  as  to  carry  the  banner 
of  the  king,  or  his  lance,  or  to  lead  his  army,  or  to  be  his  marshal,  or  to  cariyhis  sword 
before  him  at  his  coronation,  or  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to  be  one  of  his  chamber- 
lains  of  the  receipt  of  his  exchequer,  or  to  do  other  like  services.  This  tenure  must 
hava  been  held  of  the  king.  Where  lands  were  held  of  a  subject,  on  condition  of  per^ 
formance  of  services  identical  with  those  which  were  rendered  to  the  king,  the  tenure 
was  not  grand  sergeanty,  but  knight's  service.  Thus.  lands  on  the  Scottish  border 
held  of  tiie  king  by  cornage — i.e.,  on  condition  of  winding  a  horn  to  give  notice  when 
tbe  Sctits  had  crossed  the  border — were  held  in  p^rand  sergeanty;  but  Isnds  held  of  a 
subject  for  the  same  service  were  held  in  knight's  service.  Tenants  holding  by  grand 
sergeanty  were  free  from  escuage.  which  usually  appertained  to  knight's  service,  and  in 
general  could  only  be  called  upon  to  perform  their  services  infra  quatuor  maria,  within 
the  kingdom.  The  services  in  grand  sergeanty  were  to  be  performed  by  the  tenant 
in  person,  where  he  was  able  to  do  so.  The  office  of  attendance  on  the  sovereign'* 
person  was  esteemed  so  honorable,  that  no  one  below  the  dignity  of  a  knight  could  per- 
form it.  Hence,  where  lands  held  by  grand  sergeanty  were  in  the  possession  of  a  citi- 
zen, he  was  permitted  to  perform  his  service  by  deputy.  This  tenure  by  grand  sergeanty 
was  by  12  Charles  II.  c.  24,  in  common  with  other  military  tenures,  reduced  to  common 
socage  (q  v.);  except  so  far  as  regards  the  honorary  sei*vices,  which  continue  to  be  observed 
to  this  day.  Thus,  the  duke  of  Wellington  holds  of  the  crown  his  estate  of  Strathfleld- 
saye  on  condition  of  presenting  to  the  sovereign  a  flag  bearing  the  national  colors  on 
each  succeeding  anniversary  of  the  Imttle  of  Waterloo.  The  manor  of  Woodstock, 
with  the  demesne,  in  which  is  situated  Blenheim  park,  is  held  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough by  fi^nd  sergeanty.  on  condition  of  presenting  to  the  queen  and  lier  heirs,  at 
the  castle  of  Windsor,  a  standard  of  France,  on  Aug.  13,  yearly,  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Hochstadt  was  fought  near  the  village  of  Blenheim,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  tenure  of  grand  sergeantry  was  observed  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe.  "The  freeborn  Franks,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  "saw 
nothing  menial  in  the  titles  of  cupbearer,  stewanf,  marshal,  or  master  of  the  horse^. 
whiCh  are  still  borne  by  the  noblest  familicj  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  by  aove- 
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leign  princes  in  the  empire.  The  count  of  Anjou,  under  Louis  VI.,  claimed  the  office 
of  great  seneschel  of  France— i.e.,  to  carry  dishes  to  the  kiug*s  table  on  slate-days. 
Thus,  the  feudal  notions  of  grand  sergeanty  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
Toyal  supremacy,  as  the  military  tenures  had  impaired  it." 

In  Scotland,  grand  sergeanty  was  not  known  as  a  separate  tenure — that  is  to  say, 
lands  held  on  condition  of  honorary  services  rendered  to  the  sovereign  were  not  attended 
with  any  privileges  other  than  those  attaching  to  lands  held  in  a  similar  manner  of  a 
sahject  superior.  In  that  country  a  tenure  by  honorary  service  was  known  as  a  Blanch 
Holding 

GRAND  TRAVERSE,  a  co.  on  Grand  Traverse  bay  in  n.w.  Michigan,  600  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '74,  5,849.  Tlie  surface  embraces  a  number  of  lakes  and  large  areas  of  timber, 
among  which  are  sugar-maple  and  white  pine.  The  main  article  of  export  is  lumber. 
Co.  seat.  Traverse  ciiv.  Grand  Traverse  bay,  is  an  offshoot  of  lake  Michigan  extending 
8.  30  m.  by  12  m.  wide.  Grand  Traverse  river,  rises  in  Kalamazoo  co.»  and  after  a  short 
course  w.  and  n.  empties  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 

GKAHBVILLE,  Jban  Ignace  Isidore  Gerard,  a  French  artist  and  caricaturist,  was 
b.  at  Nancy,  8ept.  3,  1808.  In  the  year  1828  he  published  the  tirst  of  a  series  of  humor-, 
ous  sketches,  entitled  Lm  Metamorphoses  du  Jour,  which  were  highly  thought  of;  and 
soon  afterwards  another  series,  entitled  Les  Animaux  BarlaiUs.  After  the  July  revolu- 
tion Grand ville,  with  Decamps  and  Daumier,  became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  "carica- 
tures." perfect  collections  of  which  are  now  in  great  request.  Uis  Convoi  de  la  Liberie, 
his  Basse  Cour,  Mat  de  Coeagne,  etc.,  as  pictures  of  the  politics  and  manners  of  the  times, 
are  of  great  and  lasting  value.  When  the  law  of  Sept.  put  an  end  to  political  carica- 
ture. Grand  ville  used  his  pencil  to  satirize  the  less  important  follies  and  vices  of  man- 
kind. He  also  contributed  illustrations  to  new  and  splendid  editions  of  the  Fabks  of 
Lafuntaine  and  Florian,  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Orusoe,  OuUiver's  IVavels,  Abel 
Uugo*s  Vie  de  Napoleon^  Raybaud's  Jerome  Paiurot^  etc.  Grandville  is  remarkable  for 
depth  and  delicacy  of  observation  and  criticism,  for  his  ingenious  turn  of  thought,  and 
accuracy  in  porlniiture.  His  drawing  is  correct,  his  anatomy  accurate,  his  foreshorten- 
ing carefully  studied;  the  whole  is  occasionally  hard  and  cold,  the  idea  complicated, 
but  always  united  with  rare  delicacy  of  allusion  and  affluence  of  symbolical  details. 
Grandville  died  in  1847. 

OBANEf  Gran,  or  Quade,  a  t.  and  seaport  of  Arabia,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Persia,  in  lat.  29"  26'  n.,  long, 
about  48"  east.     Its  trade  is  of  some  importance.    Pop.  estimated  at  about  8,000. 

GRANGE,  a  word  which  primarily  means  a  granary  or  storehouse  for  grain,  but 
which  baisbeen  broadly  used  as  signifying  an  estate  with  all  the  buildings  thereon; 
used  in  the  United  States  since  1867,  as  the  familiar  name  of  the  state  and  subordinate 
organizations  of  the  "  patrons  of  husbandry,"  a  national  association  of  agriculturists,  of 
which  Mr.  O.  H.  Kelley,  a  native  of  Boston,  is  the  reputed  founder.  The  society  origi- 
nated in  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  following  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
was  especially''  aesigned  to  redress  the  grievances  of  farmers  at  the  west  on  account  of 
the  alleged  injustice  of  the  railroad  companies  in  their  charges  for  carrying  agricultural 
freight,  and  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  prices  paid  to  middlemen  for  handling  such 
freight  and  for  supplying  agricultural  implements  and  stores.  The  plan  of  the  organi- 
zation, which  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  odd-fellows,  was  formed  by  Mr,  Kelley  and 
Mr.  William  Saunders,  who  were  connected  with  the  department  of  agriculture  in 
Washington,  and  was  designed  to  bring  the  farmers  of  the  country  into  active  co-oper- 
ation for  mutual  protection.  The  plan  embraced  a  common  ritual,  with  secret  ceremo- 
nies of  initiation,  to  be  observed  by  the  local  associations,  which  arc  subordinate  to  the 
national  body.  Each  grange  elects  its  own  officers,  women  being  admitted  to  mem- 
bership equally  with  men,  out  no  one  of  either  sex  being  eligible  unless  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  national  and  state  granges  meet  annually,  the  local  ones 
monthly  or  oftener.  The  order  has  its  greatest  strength  in  the  north-western  states.  In 
1875  the  total  number  of  granges  was  estimated  at  80.000.  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
2,500,000.  In  1874  the  national  grangers  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  the  objects  of 
the  order  to-be  **to  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood  among 
ourselves;  to  enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  our  homes;  to  buy  less  and  pro< 
duce  more,  in  order  to  make  our  farms  self-sustaining;  to  discountenance  the  credit 
system,  the  mortgage  system,  the  fashion  system,  and  every  other  system  tending  to 
prodigality  and  bankruptcy;  to  secure  harmony,  good-w  ill,  and  vital  brotherhood  among 
ourselves,  and  to  make  our  order  perpetual.*'  The  order  is  social  and  economic,  and 
neither  |>olitical  nor  sectarian.  Through  the  influence  of  its  members,  laws  were  passed  . 
m  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  putting  railroad  companies  under  sharp  restrictions  as  to  their 
charges  for  carmng  agricultural  products;  but  some  of  these  laws  were  declared  to  be 
nnccmstitntionar  by  the  courts,  and  the  order  has  accomplished  far  more  by  moral  and 
Bodal  influence  than  by  legislation.  The  benefits  conferred  by  it  upon  the  agricultural 
community  are  believed  to  be  very  great.  The  system  of  co-operation  which  it  has  fos- 
tered has  assisted  not  a  few  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  developed  a 
i{Rrit  of  enterprise  and  co-operation  which  is  of  inestimable  value.  But,  notwith* 
staadiog  thla,  the  order  is  understood  to  have  declined  in  the  last  few  years.    Whether 
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this  is  because  it  is  somewhat  overweighted  with  its  own  machinery  of  organization,  or 
because  other  objects  have,  for  the  time  beir.g,  absorl)ed  the  attention  of  its  menibera,  is 
not  here  uttlrnied.  Certainly  tliere  is  no  diminution  of  the  popuhir  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, and  it  is  iielievcd  thut  farmers  as  a  class  are  as  keenly  alive  to  their  interests  now 
as  at  any  previous  time. 

GRANGER,  Francis,  1792-1868;  son  of  Gideon,  b.  Connecticut.  He  removed  in 
early  life  to  western  New  York  and  practiced  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly 
and  a  prominent  leader  in  the  anti-masonic  movement;  became  a  leader  in  tlie  whig 
party  and  a  member  of  congress,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  poslmaster-^em'ral.  His 
last  appearance  in  political  life  was  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  small  section  known  as 
"silver  gray*'  whigs,  who  opposed  the  drift  of  the  party  toward  active  opposition  to 
slavery. 

GRANGER.  Gideon,  1767-1823;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1788.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  conspicuous  in 
«iffort%  to  promote  education  by  establishing  a  school  fund.  In  180^  he  was  made 
postmaster-genenU.  holding  the  office  until  1814.  In  New  York  he  was  state  senator, 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  De  Witt  Clinton*s  plans  for  internal  improvement. 

GRANGER,  Gordon.  1821-76;  b.  New  York;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  was  trans- 
ferred  to  ihe  mounted  rifles  in  1846;  was  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  bntlles  of 
Ccrro  Gordo,  Contreras.  and  the  ctipture  of  Mexico.  In  1861  he  was  a  cnpt.  of  cav- 
alrv.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  with  distinction  in  several  battles,  and  in 
18o2  became  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Chicknmauga,  at  Mis- 
sionary ridge,  and  the  sieee  of  fort  Morgan  and  capture  of  Mobile;  subsequently  he 
was  department  commander  in  Texas  and  Kentucky.  In  1866  he  was  made  col.  of 
infantry. 

GRANGER,  Robert  8..  b.  Ohio,  1816;  graduate  of  West  Point;  served  in  the 
Florida  Indian  war;  was  tutor  at  the  military  academy;  for  many  years  on  the  frontier; 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  col.  of  Kentucky  volunteers  (union),  and  participated  in 
many  skirmishes  and  battles.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  col.,  of  infantry,  and  two 
yeai-s  afterwards  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list 

OSANI'CUB,  the  ancient  name  of  a  small  river  in  the  n.w.  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing 
from  the  northern  side  of  mount  Ida  to  tlie  Propontis,  and  now  known  as  the  Kodsha-su. 
The  Granicus  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  first  victory  gained  by  Alexander  the 
great  over  the  Persians  after  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  884  B.a 

GSAHIEB  DE  CASSAGHAC,  Bernard  Adolphe,  a  name  well  known  among  Parisiaii 
Journalists,  and  not  unknown  in  tlie  Palais  de  Justice,  was  born  at  AveronBercelle 
(dep.  Gers),  in  1808.  He  was  educated  at  tiie  college  of  Toulouse,  and  contributed  for 
a  short  time  to  the  southern  press,  but  soon  quitted  the  provinces  for  Paris,  where 
Victor  Hugo  Introduced  him  to  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  and  Remie  de  Paris.  Here  his 
yehement  style  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  he  was  engaged  by  M.  Giraidin  to  writ« 
literary  criticisms  for  La  PreiM.  In  1840  he  sailed  for  the  Antilles,  in  hopes  of  politi- 
cal advancement,  ingralinted  himself  with  the  planters,  although  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  by  the  blacks,  married  a  Creole  lady,  Mademoiselle  Beauvallon,  and 
returned  to  Paris  as  deputy  for  Guadeloupe.  Not  lieing  able  to  arrange  a  satisfactory 
engagement  with  La  Preste,  he  founded  the  Qlobe,  ultra-Orleanist,  and  violent  to  such  a 
degi-ee  that  the  opposition  journals  agreed  to  ig^nore  it  {Ja  eonspiralwn  dv  sUenee,  as  it 
wns  called).  The  Glttbe  failed ;  and  in  1845  Granier  de  Cassagnac  started  L'lSpoque,  also 
violent,  and  also  a  failure.  It  was  merged  in  the  Presse,  not,  liowever.  before  its  editor 
bad  been  openly  accused  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  selling  his  influence  with  the 
government.  Shortly  before  the  revolution,  he  was  employed  by  M.  Guizot  to  set  up  a 
ministerial  pnper  at  Rome.  In  1848  he  returned  to  France,  and  after  a  while  reap- 
peared in  Paris,  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  prince  president,  and  a  bitter  foe  to  his 
old  palrons,  the  house  of  Orleans.  He  edited  the  Poutair  (1860),  and  wrote  for  the 
Chntittutionnel  with  an  excess  of  zeal  and  a  pretense  of  exclusive  information  which  led 
to  an  arertissemenf.  In  1852  he  was  elected  as  the  government  candidate  for  Mirande 
(Gers),  for  which  he  was  re-elected  in  1857  and  1863.  In  the  chamber,  he  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  army  dotation  bill,  advocated  direct  taxation  on  all  descriptions  of  funded  prop- 
erty, additional  protection  for  the  interests  of  literature,  and  the  formation  of  a  local 
railway  m  his  department.  In  1857  he  was  made  grand  officer,  and  in  1865  com- 
mander of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1867  he  founded  Le  Bhett,  a  weekly  religious 
ors^an.  which  died  the  next  year.  He  afterwards  became  principal  editor  of  the  semi- 
official Pays,  and  in  1868  was  manager  of  the  Nation,  In  1870  on  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  he  retired  to  Brussels;  in  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  assem- 
bly. The  appearance  of  Granier  de  Cassagnac  before  the  courts  of  justice  have  l)eea 
very  numerous.  In  1842  he  was  tried  for  a  duel  with  M.  Lacrosse,  of  whose  father  he 
had  written  disrespectfully,  nnd  whom  he  lamed  for  life.  In  1845  he  prosecuted  M, 
HillK?y  for  libel  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  VenaUty  of  the  Press,  In  1847  he  was  mixed  up 
in  the  duel  in  which  his  brother-in-law,  Beauvallon,  killed  Dnjarrier  of  La  Presse,  and 
about  which  stronge  things  were  said.  He  was  also  sued  by  Delasalle  for  a  debt  which, 
he  declared  he  had  paid,    M.  Delasalle  gained  his  cause.    In  1855  his  publi&her  pro- 
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oeeded  against  him  for  non-deHTery  of  a  M 8.  on  the  eastern  ^ar.  The  duel  between 
Paul  de  Cassagnuc  of  the  Fnys  and  a  writer  in  the  SokU  (in  which  Granier  de  CaBsagnac 
seconded  his  son),  and  the  unseemly  quarrel  between  the  Cassugnacs  and  M.  Vermoul 
of  the  Courrier  Francis,  were  mattorA  of  great  notoriety.  His  most  imt>ortant  works 
are:  A  Voyage  to  the  Antittes  (1844);  7*he  Qiteen  of  the  Prairie$,  a  romance  (1845);  T/ia 
CaumM  of  the  French  Retolution  of  1789  (1850);  The  Hatory  of  the  Directory,  a  reprint 
from  the  CoTistUtUionnel  (1861-56);  The  FaU  of  Louie  PhOUppe  (1657);  The  Oiivmiirui  and 
the  MoMoeree  of  September  (1800),  etc.  All  his  writing;s  are  remarkable  for  vigor  of 
style,  but  the  thorough-going  partisanship  of  the  author  greatly  impairs  their  historical 
value. 

GRANIER  DE  CA8SAGNAC,  Paul.  b.  1840  or  *41.  He  began  when  quite  young 
to  write  for  newspapers,  and  soon  became  noted  for  the  fierceness  of  his  personal  attacks 
on  his  contemporaries  and  the  duels  to  which  such  attacks  often  led.  In  1866,  under 
the  patronage  of  his  father,  he  Joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Le  Pays,  an  influential  jour- 
nal of  Paris,  and  not  long  after  became  the  principal  editor.  From  that  period  to  tuo 
present  he  has  pursued  a  course  so  ag<rressive  as  to  Ins  in  an  almost  continuous  series  of 
quarrels,  paiticularly  with  editors  and  writers  of  the  anti-Bouapartist  side.  One  of  his 
several  encounters  was  with  Gustave  Flourens  in  1869.  In  1868  Louis  Napoleon  gave 
Cossagnac  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  the  next  year  he  became  member 
of  the  general  council  for  Gers.  In  the  German  war  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
zouaves,  was  captured  at  Sedan,  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  Silesia  for  eight  months.  When 
free  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Vienna,  then  went  to  Gers  and  established  VAppel  aa 
Peupie,  a  violent  political  journal.  In  1^72  he  resumed  his  chair  as  editor  of  Le  Puya, 
but  within  a  brief  period  he  was  again  in  a  duel  (with  M.  Lockroy),  for  which  he  got  a 
week's  imprisonment  and  a  flne  of  100  francs.  In  1873  he  fought  M.  Ranc.  a  journal- 
ist, when  Ranc  was  disabled  and  Cassa^nac  was  slightly  wounded.     In  1874  he  was 


tried  for  printing  articles  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace,  on  which  occasion  he  con- 
ducted his  defense  in  person  and  was  acquitted,  an  event  looked  upon  by  the  imiMsrial- 
ists  as  a  signal  triumph.  In  1874  he  violently  criticised  gen.  Wimpffen  for  the 
surrender  of  Sedan.  The  officer  prosecuted  for  libel,  but  the  editor  was  acquitted.  In 
1876  and  1877  he  was  returned  to  the  national  assembly  for  Gers. 

GBAH'ITE,  a  well  known  igneous  rock,  composed  of  the  three  minerals,  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  united  in  a  confused  crystallization ;  that  Is,  without  a  regular  arrange-* 
ment  of  the  crystals.  The  feldspar  Is  the  most  abundant  ingredient,  and  the  proportion 
of  quartz  is  greater  than  that  of  mica.  The  name  has  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its 
granular  structure. 

Qranitc  differs  from  greenstone  and  the  later  Igneous  rocks,  in  the  large  quantity  of 
qnartz  that  enters  into  its  composition.  In  the  trappean  and  other  ieneous  rocks,  tlie 
silica  or  silicic  acid  is  only  sumcient  for  union  with  the  bases  to  form  feldspar  and  horn- 
Uende.  the  constituents  of  these  rocks,  none  remained  free  to  crystallize  as  pure  quartz; 
while  in  granite,  so  great  is  the  excess  of  siloz,  tliat  in  its  pure  state,  as  quartz,  it  forms 
a  considerable  bulk  of  the  rock.  Granite  is  always  a  compact  rock,  it  never  passes  into 
or  alternates  with  tuffs  or  breccias.  This  peculiarity,  associated  with  the  crystalline 
structure  of  the  rock,  and  the  absence  of  cellular  cavities,  such  as  are  produced  in  trap- 
pean and  volcanic  rocks  by  the  expansion  of  the  contained  gases,  have  led, to  the  belief 
that  granite  has  been  formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth,  and  has  crystallized 
slowly  under  great  pressure  either  from  superimposed  strata  or  deep  seas.  On  this 
account  the  granitic  rocks  have  been  called  ** Plutonic  rocks;"  and  Lyell  has  applied  to 
them  the  term  **hypogene,*'  from  upo,  under,  and  ffinotnai,  to  be  born.  It  was  formerljr 
supposed  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  formed  before  the  deposition  of  any  of  the  sedi* 
mentary  strata,  and  hence  they  are  named  **  Primitive  rocks."  But  it  liavtng  been  found 
that  granite  is  associated  with  formations  of  various  ages,  and  that  even  since  the  Ixigin- 
ning  of  the  tertiary  epoch  its  intrusion  among  the  eocene  strata  of  central  Europe  has 
raised  the  Alps  more  than  10.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  this  name  has  been  entirely 
dropped.  Although  granite  is  not  absent  from  the  secondary  or  tertiary  strata,  it  is  more 
frequently  associated  with  the  paUeozoic  formations;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  funda- 
mental rock  of  the  earth's  crust  Wherever  we  reach  the  base  of  the  stratified  rocks,  we 
find  them  resting  upon  granite;  and  whatever  the  age  of  the  strata  thus  lying  on  this 
igneous  rock,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  below  the  granite  there  occur  beds  of 
older  date,  for,  although  granite  penetrates  the  stratified  rocks,  it  has  not  been  noticed 
to  spread  over  them  like  greenstone,  so  that  wherever  it  presents  itself  in  a  large  roiiss^ 
it  is  believed  that  no  other  rock  is  lieneath  it.  Some  granites,  however,  occur  inter- 
stratified  with  undoubted  sedimentary  rocks,  and  it  is  argued  that,  as  tiie  transition  from 
these  sedimentary  rocks  to  the  crystalline  gnmite  can  be  traced  by  gradual  stages  through 
mica  schist  and  gneiss,  the  granite  is  only  the  final  stage  of  these  metamorphic  changes. 
Many  of  the  granites  of  Scotland  are  accordingly  believed  to  be  older  palaeozoic  sedi- 
ments greatly  altered.  It  is  not  maintidned  that  all  granites  have  such  an  origin;  but 
DO  Iftholopical  character  has  yet  1)een  observed  whereby  the  igneous  granite  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  prodnced  l)y  metamorphic  action. 

La^e  extents  of  the  earth's  surface  are  covered  with  granites;  occasionally,  it  Is  the 
soperflcial  rock  in  flat  undulating  plains,  but  it  most  frequently  makes  its  appearance. 
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io  mountainous  regions.  It  seems  probable  tbat  sometimes  igneous  granite  has  bsMi 
raised  from  below  as  a  solid  indurated  rook;  it  has,  however,  generally  been  in  a  fluid 
condition,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  veins  which  are  protruded  from  it  into  the 
adjacent  rocks. 

Tiie  varieties  of  granite  depend  upon  the  number  and  quantity  of  its  mineral  con- 
stituents, and  upon  the  state  of  aggregation  of  these  materials.  Ordinary  granite  is  com- 
posed of  feldspar,  mica,  and  quartz.  The  f eldsp^ir  may  be  cither  the  flesh-colored  potash 
variety,  orlhoclose,  or  tbe  pure  white  soda  variety,  nlbite,  or  both  potash  and  soda  may 
enter  into  its  composition.  Tbe  mica  varies  in  color  from  a  pure  silvery  white,  through 
the  more  common  brown,  into  black.  The  quartz  is  generally  white,  seldom  dark-gray 
or  brown.  The  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients,  or  of  a  particular 
variety,  gives  the  peculiar  color  to  the  mass,  which  is  generally  either  red,  gray,  or  white. 
The  red  is  produced  from  the  predominance  of  orthoclase;  the  white,  of  albite;  and  the 
intervening^  gray  from  the  mica,  or  sometimes  from  the  quartz.  The  feldspar  forms  gen- 
erally a  half,  and  sometimes  even  more  of  the  bulk  of  the  rock;  the  mica  m  one  vanety, 
and  the  quartz  in  another,  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Sometimes  the  feldspar 
separates  into  large  and  distinct  crystals  forming  a  porphyritic  granite.  The  substitu- 
tion of  hornblende  for  mica  produces  that  variety  called  syenite  (q.v.);  and  if  talc  takes 
the  place  of  the  mica,  the  rock  is  called  protogenc  (q.v.).  When  the  ingredients  exist 
in  a  compact  and  finely  granular  condition,  the  compound  is  known  as  eurite.  Some- 
times, especially  in  veins,  feldspar  and  dark  quartz  are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  an 
imperfect  laminar  structure,  which,  when  broken  at  right  angles  to  the  laminae,  presents 
numerous  broken  and  angular  lines  that  have  a  faint  resemblance  to  Hebrew  characters, 
whence  it  is  called  graphic  granite. 

Graniie  is  largely  used  as  a  building  material  in  bridges  and  engineering-works,  and 
also  in  public  buildings  and  dwellings.  The  difficulty  ot  working  it  makes  it  expensive, 
but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  its  great  durability.  It  cannot  be  cut,  like  the  majority 
of  buildinjj-stones,  with  saws,  but  is  first  worked  wiili  large  hammers,  and  then  with 
pointed  chisels.  The  success  with  which  the  Egyptians  operated  upon  this  refractory- 
stone  is  very  extraordinary.  They  worked  and  polished  it  in  a  way  which  we  cannot 
excel,  if,  incieed,  we  can  come  up  to  it,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  science;  aud 
not  content  with  polishing,  they  covered  some  of  the  blocks  with  the  most  delicate  and 
sharply  cut  hieroglyphics! 

The  granites  best  known  for  ornamental  purposes  are  the  gray  Aberdeen  granite  and 
the  reddish  colored  Peterhead  granite.  Of  this  last- mentioned  variety,  handsome 
polished  columns  for  public  halls  have  been  constructed. 

The  soil  produced  by  the  weathering  of  granitic  rocks  should  be  fertile,  as  their 
chemical  composition  contains  the  necessary  elements.  The  great  hardness  of  the  rock, 
and  iis  resistance  to  atmospheric  influences,  prevents  a  soil  of  any  thickness  being 
formed:  and  even  where  ii  exists,  at  least  in  our  temperate  regions,  it  is  generally  so 
higl)  and  exposed,  that  it  is  unfavorable  to  vegetation;  in  warmer  climates,  such  soils 
are  frequently  very  fertile. 

OBANHICHEXE,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  and  30  m.  s.w.  from 
Catania,  on  a  mountain  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  1768  ft.  above  the  sea.  Beautiful 
marbles  are  produced  in  the  neighborhood.  The  town  was  founded  in  the  end  of  the 
17th  c.  In'  tlM3  Branciforte  family,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
town  of  Occhiaia,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1(593.    Pop.  10,0S8. 

OSAK  &A8B0  B'lTALIA  ("Great  Rock  of  Italv"),  also  called  Momtb  Cobno,  from 
the  resemblance  to  a  horn  which  it  presents  on  the  e.,  is  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Apennines,  having  an  elevation  of  10,206  ft.  It  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Abruzzi, 
between  Teramo  and  Aquila.  It  owes  its  name  partly  to  its  height,  and  partly  to  its 
being  formed  of  a  single  mass  of  calcareous  earth  from  its  middle  to  its  summit.  It  is 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  side  of  Teramo,  where  it  is  broken  into  tremendous 
prccipicea  The  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Wolves,  bears,  and  chamois 
abound  on  the  mountain— the  last  of  these  animals  being  found  in  oo  other  part  of  the 
Apennines.  The  general  character  of  tbe  scenery  is  more  Alpine  than  Apennine,  and 
in  wild  grandeur  and  variety  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  landscape  in  Italy.  To  the 
painter,  geologist,  and  botanist  it  affords  a  rich  field  for  their  respective  pursuits.  See 
mnerary  of  F.  Caldane. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Arkansas  on  Saline  river;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  8.94S— 
889  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  by  forests.  The  chief 
productions  are  cotton,  corn,  hay,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Sheridan. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  e.  Dakotah,  on  the  Minnesota  border,  s.w.  of  Big  Stone  lake.  It  is 
unsettled,  and  almost  destitute  of  forests. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Indiana  on  the  Mississinewa  river,  crossed  by  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash,  and  Micliigan  railroads;  420  sq.m. ; 
pop.  *70,  18,487.  It  is  mostly  level  and  fertile;  about  a  third  being  woodland.  Corn* 
wheat,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  main  products.    Co.  seat,  Marion. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kansas,  on  the  Cimarron  rirer  and  its  branches;  676  sq.m. ; 
fonned  after  tbe  census  of  1870.    It  consists  almost  entirely  of  prairies. 
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GRANT,  8  CO.  In  n.  Eentackj,  drained  by  Eagle  creek  and  crossed  by  the  Cincln- 
iisti  Southern  railroad ;  200  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70, 9,539—509  colored.  Surface  undulating  and 
aoil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  hay,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Williamstown. 

GRANT,  a  parish  in  central  Lousiana,  on  Red  river  and  Saline  bayou;  500  sq.m.; 
pop.  70, 5,417 — 2,414  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
main  productions  are  cotton  and  corn.    Seat  of  justice,  Colfax. 

ORANT,  a  co.  in  w.  Minnesota  on  the  Mustinka  and  Pomme  de  Terre  rivers,  crossed  > 
by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad;  625  sq.m. ;  pop.  75,  1119.  The  surface  is  undu- 
latingprairie,  with  many  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  favorable  for  wheat.  Co. 
Beat,  £lbow  Lake. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  the  extreme  s.w.  of  New  Mexico  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Arizona,  drained  by  the  Gila;  about  10,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  1143.  The  surface  is  rousth 
sod  in  some  parts  mountainous,  with  fertile  vallevs.  Wheat,  corn,  and  grass  are  the 
chief  products.  Water  and  timber  arc  scarce  on  the  high  lands.  The  precious  metala 
and  copper  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Pinos  Altos. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  e.  Oregon,  on  the  John  Day  river;  21,000  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  2,251. 
The  surface  is  rough,  the  Blue  mountains  occupying  a  considerable  area.  Cattle,  wheat, 
and  lumber  are  the  chief  products.  Gold  has  been  found  in  hirge  quanties.  Co.  seat, 
Caflon  City. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  n.e.  West  Virginia,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Potomac  and 
traversed  bv  branches  of  the  Alleghany  ran^e;  460  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  4,467,-881  being 
colored.  Some  portions  are  fertile,  pVoduciug  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle.  Co.  sea^ 
Haysville. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin  lietween  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  and 
dnuoed  b^  the  Platte  and  Grand;  1100  sq.m.;  pop.  75,89,086.  The  surface  is  varied 
and  the  soil  very  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lancaster. 

G&AVT,  in  English  law,  the  convej'ance  of  real  property  by  deed.  Originally,  the 
term  grant  was  confined  to  the  conveyance  of  incorporeal  hereditaments  and  estates  in 
reversion;  according  to  the  maxim  that  incori^oreal  property  lay  in  grant,  and  coi*poreal 
property  in  livery,  it  being  impossible  to  give  actual  sasine  of  that  which  had  no  tangible 
existence,  or  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  grantor.  In  order  to  complete  the  con- 
veyance of  a  reversion  or  remainder  by  grant,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tenant  of  the 
particular  estate  should  acknowledge  the  grantee  by  attornment.  The  necessity  for 
attornment  was  abolished  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  10,  s.  9.  By  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  106,  it  is  enacted 
that  estates^  corporeal  as  well  as  incorporeal,  may  be  conveyed  by  grant. 

QXAHT,  Mrs.,  of  Carron,  author  of  the  popular  son<r  of  Hoy's  Wife  of  AldvoaUoch^ 
was  born  near  Aberlour,  in  Banffshire,  about  the  year  1745.  She  was  twice  married- 
first  to  her  cousin,  Mr.  Grant  of  Carron,  near  Elcliies,  on  the  river  Spey;  and  secondly, 
to  Dr.  Murray,  a  physician  in  Bath.    She  died  at  Bath  about  1814. 

GBAST,  Mrs.  Aitne,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  whose  works  were  among  the  first  to  < 
draw  public  attention  to  the  romantic  scenery  and  peculiar  manners  of  the  Scottish 
highlands,  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1755.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  British  officer 
Darned  M'Vicar,  who  became  barrack-master  of  fort  Augustus.  She  married  the  rev. 
James  Grant,  chaplain  of  the  fort,  and  subsequently  minister  of  Laggan.  Left  a  widow 
in  destitute  circumstances,  Mrs.  Grant  published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  Poem» 
(1803),  which  were  well  received;  in  1806,  Z/etters  from  the  Mountains— Vk  highly  popular 
work;  in  1808,  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady;  in  1811,  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland ;  etc.  In  1825  Mrs.  Grant  received  from  government  a  pension 
of  £100  a  year.    She  died  in  1888. 

O&AHT,  Charles,  Lord  Glenblg,  was  bom  in  India,  at  Eidderpore,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  in  1779.  He  was  of  a  highland  family,  the  Grants  of  Shewelie.  His  grand- 
father (who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Culloden)  married  one  of  the  Macbeans  of  Kin- 
chyle;  and  his  father  was  born  in  Aldourie  House,  and  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  also  the 
birthplace  of  sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  father  of  lord  Glenelg  (also  Charles  Grant) 
went  early  to  India,  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  directors  of  the  East  India 
compan^r,  represented  for  many  years  the  county  of  Inverness  in  parliament,  and  was, 
along  with  Wilberforce,  Thornton,  Zachary,  Macaulay,  and  others,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Clapham  sect,  described  b^  sir  .Tames  Stephen  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Easays.  He 
died  in  1828,  aged  77.  •Oharles,  his  eldest  son,  was  carefully  educated,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Magdalene  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.  in  1804. 
In  1805  he  published  a  poem  on  the  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the  East,  which  had 
carried  the  university  prize  awarded  by  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1807,  but  never  practiced.  In  1811  he  was  elected  m.p.  for  the  Inverness  dis- 
trict of  burghs;  and  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  in  the  county  represents ti on,  he 
continued  in  the  house  of  commons  for  a  period  of  05  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which  he 
was  raiMd  to  the  peerage  by  letters-patent  bearing  date  May  8,  1885.  Grant  held  for 
five  years  the  oifice  of  a  lord  of  the  treasury;  and  in  1819  succeeded  to  the  important 
wpointment  of  secvetary  for  Ireland,  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  about  two  years. 
He  was  the  first  secretary  for  Ireland  that  sought  to  carry  out  conciliatory  measures.    H« 
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endeavored  to  suppress  the  orange  demonstnitions,  to  secure  impartial  administration  of 
iusticc,  and  to  devise  a  system  of  national  education  adapted  for  CatJiolics  as  well  as 
Frotestuiits.  Nearly  all  that  has  since  L)eeu  done  was  proposed  by  this  enlightened 
Btitesnuui,  and  the  future  historians  of  Ii-elaud  will  point  to  him  as  one  of  the  genuine 
thou^rji  ili.rt'quited  benefactors  of  that  country.  From  1823  to  1827  Grant  was  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trade;  from  1830  to  1884,  president  of  the  board  of  control; 
and  from  Nov.  1834  to  Feb.  1889,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonics.  After  this  period. 
Grant  witlidrew  in  a  great  uietuiure  from  public  affairs,  but  supported  the  libeial  party 
by  his  vole.  He  died  af  Cannes,  in  France,  in  1866.  Lord  Brougham  pronounced 
Gi*ant  to  bu  "  the  purest  statesmuu  he  iiud  ever  known."  He  was  an  eluqueut  speaker, 
thoiii^h  partly  from  ditlldeuce.  and  partly  from  indolence,  he  spoke  but  seldom.  Some 
of  his  dt'sp.itches  as  colonial  secretary,  on  the  rights  of  the  natives  iu  the  coUmies,  oa 
repressiii;^  idolatry,  and  abolish! u*;  slavery  throughout  the  British  possessions  in  south 
Africa,  are  models  of  elevated  auu  just  thougiit,  and  of  tine  impressive  Eiiglisli. 

GBAITT.  Fr.\ncis,  Lord  Cullen,  a  Scottish  judge  and  political  writer,  was  the  soa 
of  Archibald  Grant  of  Belinton.  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Grant  of  Grant,  chief  of  the 
clan  of  tJial  name.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1660,  was  educated  first  at  Aberdeen, 
-  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  loyal  zeal  for  the  successive  governments  of  William  IIL,  queen  Anne,  and  George 
1.  He  wrote  in  favor  of  the  union,  on  tlie  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  on  the  law  of 
patronagj  i<i  the  church,  essjiys  on  law,  religion  and  education,  and  reflections  on  the 
rebjIIio:i  of  ITIV  For  seventCL-n  years  ho  tilled  the  po.sition  of  a  judge  with  gix>at 
ability  anil  integrity.     He  died  at  Edinburgh  iu  1720. 

OBANT.  SirFK.iNCis,  fourth  son  of  Francis  Gnint  of  Kilgraston  in  Perthshire,  was 
horn  iu  Eilinburgh.  1803.  Me  received  his  education  at  Harrow  and  at  the  university  of 
Etliniuirgh.  and  was.  it  is  s:ud,  originally  intended  for  the  Scottish  bar.  but  soon  aban- 
doned all  ihou!;lits  of  legal  houor.4.  to  follow  his  natural  genius  for  painting.  He  studied 
drawinir  umler  Somerville,  a  local  artist  of  some  repute,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  lord  £li;in,  to  form  his  taste  in  that  nobleman s  gidlery.  'A  noble  portrait  by 
Valasquez  i.>s:dd  to  have  exercised  an  especial  influence  over  tlie  young  painter's  future 
art  career.  1  lis  first  picture  was  exhibited  in  18^,  when  he  at  once  took  rank  among  the 
best  portrait  |)ainters  of  the  day,  and  was  regarded  i\»  a  worthy  successor  of  the  ccmilly 
Lawrence.  His  most  famous  works  are  those  iu  which  he  has  combined  the  likenesses 
of  distiniruished  chru-acters  with  scenes  of  English  sports.  The  "Meet  of  H.M.  Stag- 
hound  h.*'  painted  in  18^57  for  lord  Chesterfield.  }ind  containing  no  less  than  46  portraits; 
the  ••  Mellon  Hunt."  executed  for  the  duke  of  Wellington;  and  the  *•  Cottesmore,"  for 
sir  U.  Sutton,  are  the  Ueat  known  in  this  class.  Among  his  other  paintings,  niny  be 
mentioned  the  equeslrirtn  portraits  of  the  queen  and  prince  Consort  for  Christ's  hospital; 
the  pieiure  of  the  l>eautif  d  marchiimess  of  Walerford;  ami  those  of  lords  Pal merstoo, 
Itussell.  Gi)ugli.  Macauiay,  Hardinge,  etc.  In  184*3  Jilr.  Grant  was  elected  assocmte, 
and  in  18.3 1,  academician.  In  18'>5  he  received  one  of  the  three  gold  medals  awarded 
to  British  artists  at  the  Paris  exhibition  (for  his  '*  Meet  of  H.M.  Stag-hounds"),  and  was 
also  elected  uieinl»er  of  the  Belgian  academy.  In  1860  the  presidenVs  chair  in  the  royal 
academy  havini^  become  vacant,  through  the  death  of  sir  C.  Eastlake,  and  neither  sir'E. 
Landseer  nor  Maclisc  being  desirous  of  the  post,  Mr.  Grant  was  elected  in  Feb.  by  23 
votes  out  of  29,  and  .soon  after  received,  according  to  ancient  precedent,  the  hcmor  of 
knighthood.  In  1870  he  received  the  d'gree  of  d.c.l.  from  Oxford.  Sir  Francis  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  I)eing  a  Miss  Farquharson  of  Invercnuld;  his  second,  a 
daugliter  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Norman,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 
He  died  Oct.,  1878. 

6B1NT.  J.^HBS.  of  Corrimony,  in  Inverncss-shirp,  born  in  1743,  died  in  1885,  was 
author  of  Eniuiffis  on  tJu  Origin  of  Society,  1785.  nnd  T1u>vghU  on  t/ie  Origin  and  Descent 
ofilu  Qiid,  1814.  The  latter  is  a  learned  and  ingenious  work,  imbued  with  Celtic 
feeling  and  enthusiasm. 

GKANT.  James,  b.  Edinburgh  1823.  While  a  boy  he  was  for  several  years  with  the 
British  army  iu  Newfoundland,  was  made  an  ensign,  and,  in  1840,  had  charge  of  the 
military  depo:  at  Chatham.  He  left  the  service  to  devote  his  attention  to  literature, 
and  tie  study  of  Scotch  antiquities.  His  first  wo:k  (1846)  was  The  liomancs  of  War,  or 
Jlighlttnders  in  Spdin,  This  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  mofe  than  40  different 
works,  of  which  the  more  \m\>(\vt(\T\i\\vQ  Adventurer  of  an  Aide  de  Gamp;  Kirkcaldy  of 
Ornnje;  Memoira  of  the  Afarquis  of  Montrose;  WaJUer  Penton,  ^'  the  Scottish  CataXier; 
Bothioell,  or  t/ie  Days  of  Mary  Qtteen  of  Scots.  Many  of  his  books  are  on  martial  theme? 
but  amonja:  them  are  a  number  of  novels.  A  considerable  number  have  been  reprinted 
in  the  United  States.  In  1875  Grant  left  the  Protestant  church  and  became  a  Koman 
Catholic. 

G HAN'T.  James  Augustus,  b.  Scotland  1827;  educated  at  Aberdeen;  served  in  the 
English  army  in  India,  and  was  with  gen.  Haveloctk  at  Lucknow.  In  1868  he  was  with 
8ix;ke  in  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  In  ihu  Abyssinian  expedition  lie  was  nt  the 
head  of  the  intelligence  department  under  lord  Napier.  He  has  published  A  Walk 
Aero^  Afrieti;  Jiotany  of  Vts  Speke  and  Chant  Etpedition,  and  various  papers  in  the 
scieutiilc  journals. 
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GRAirr,  Sir  Jakes  Hope,  b.  Scotlnnd  1808;  Berved  in  the  British  nnny  in  the  first 
Chinese  wur»  and  through  the  Tunjub  campaign  in  1848-0,  In  18dtj  he  was  made 
maj.gen.  He  wasdisticgui^hed  at  tlie  sei^t^  of  Delhi,  and  the  relief  of  Luclwnovi',  and  also 
in  uiovemeuts  ai  Cawopore.  He  directed  and  brought  to  a  successful  close  tlie  British 
auiipuigu  in  China  which  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Pckiu:;  in  1800.  in  1861  he 
iras  lieiitgen.  and  cominandcr-iu-chief  at  Madras,  lie  has  i)ublislied  Incideiitt  in  Vie 
B$pu^  War. 

GSAHT,  Patrick,  Lord  Elchies,  a  Scottisli  judge,  was  b.  in  1690.  lie  collected 
tbc  decisious  of  the  court  of  session  from  17;J3  to  1757,  and  wrote  auiiotatiotis  on  lord 
Stair's  institutes.  He  was  celebrated  as  an  acute  ami  learne.i  lawyer,  lie  died  in  1703. 
His  sou,  JoiiM  Grant,  became  one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

OBAHT,  Sir  Robert,  governor  of  Bombay,  brother  of  Loixi  Oleuelg.  wits  b.  in  1785. 
In  IbOI  the  broihers  took  their  degree  of  u.a.  together  in  Cambridge,  Charles  lK*iiig 
tijird.  and  Robert  fimrth  wrangler,  with  the  additional  distinction  of  Ciiarles  b(.'itig  first, 
and  Robert  second  medallist.  The  latter  was  calle<i  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln*s  Inn  in  1807, 
rat  for  s«>mc  time  in  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  Inverness,  and  afterwards 
for  Norwich  and  for  Finsbury.  In  1834  he  was  knighted,  and  ap|)ointCHl  governor  of 
Bombay.  He  died  at  Dapooric  in  1888.  He  was  aullior  of  two  trealisi's  on  Indian 
aHuins,  and  of  several  hymns  and  siiort  poetical  pieces,  gix'atly  admired,  which  was  col* 
Icctcd  and  published  by  lord  Glenelg  in  18ii9. 

ORAHT,  Ult88RsSimf60n,  eighteenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  1).  at  Point 
P1e:i&tnt.  Clernr.ont  co.,  Ohio.  April  27,  1822;  graduated  at  the  military  academy  of 
West  Point  in  1848,  and  served  under  gen.  Taylor  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  1840,  up  to 
the  capture  of  Monten*y.  His  regiment  was  then  transferred  to  the  exiwdilion  under 
gen.  Scott,  and  he  took  part  in  every  action  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  was  brev- 
ctted  first-lieut.  and  capt.  tor  meritorious  conduct  at  Molino  del  Rey  and  Chapultapec. 
In  1852  ho  served  in  Oregon;  but  in  1854  resigned  his  commission,  and  settled  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  wlicncc.  in  1859,  lie  moved  to  €hdena,  Illinois,  and  engaged  in  the 
Ictiihcr  trade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  secession  in  1801.  he  vohinteered  ids 
services,  and  was  appointed  col.  of  an  Illinois  regiment.  In  August  lic  was  np})ointed 
brig.gcu.,  commanding  the  important  post  of  Cairo,  occupied  Paducah.  and  led  an 
exficdiiion  on  the  Mississippi.  In  Fel).,  1802,  lie  dlstingtdshed  Inmself  in  the  capture  of 
fort  Donelsim,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  was  mnde  maj.gen.  On  April  0. 
following,  after  a  preliminary  defeat,  he  won  a  great  battle  over  the  confederates  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh.  Succeeding  gen.  Hallec^k  in  the  w.,  he  commanded 
the  land-forces  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  navy,  reduced  Vick.«5burir,  July  4,  1803, 
soon  followed  by  the  ifall  of  fort  Hudson,  and  the  opening  of  the*  Mississippi,  lie  tlien 
took  ccminiand  of  the  army  of  Tennessee,  and  defeated  gen.  Bragg  at  Chick 'unfuii^a, 
in  Scptcmlierof  the  same  year;  and  was.  in  1804,  appointed  lieui.gen.  and  conminnder- 
in-oliirf.  and  personally  directed  the  operations  of  the  great  final  struggle  in  Virgiria. 
in  which  tlic  northern  forces,  though  often  repulsed  with  heavy  lf»s«es  linally  comj)eIlrd 
tlie  evacuation  of  Richmond,  April  2,  1805.  followed  on  the  9ih  by  the  surn'nder  of  the 
confederate  army  under  gen.  Lee,  and  soon  after  of  the  entire  confedci*nte  fnrces. 
Congress,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services,  parsed  an  act  reviving  the  gmde  of 
"Genenil  of  the  Army  of  tlie  United  States."  to  which  Grant  was  immediately  appointed. 
In  1868  ho  was  elected,  on  the  •'republican"  platform,  president  of  the  United  States; 
and  having  in  1872,  been  re-elected  over  Horace  Greeley,  lie  letireil  in  1.S77.  after  his 
second  term  of  office.  In  the  latter  year  Grant  visitwl  Euro|K},  everywhere  receivimr  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  completed  a  tour  round  the  world  in  1879.  Simple,  reticent, 
earnest,  and  persevering  in  his  character,  lie  owed  his  military  success  not  so  much  »o 
strategy  nf  to  superior  numlicrs  and  resources,  and  hard  flghtinir,  in  which  even  a  series 
of  victories  left  his  enemy  less  able  to  resist.  During  Grant's  presidency  a  great  reduc- 
tion was  timde  upon  tlie  national  debt  incurred  dtiring  the  civil  war.  The  miHtary  gov- 
ernment of  the  southern  states  in  those  years  cannot  Iw  regarded  as  successful.  The 
most  important  event  connected  with  relations  to  foreign  slates  was  the  settlement  of 
tbc  Alabsimn  question  by  tlie  **  joint  high  commission  "  in  1871. 

GRANT,  Ulysses  Simpson  {ante),  the  most  famous  of  American  soldiers,  and  pn'si- 
dentof  the  United  States  from  Mar.  4.  1809.  to  Mar.  4.  1877,  won  his  great  reputation 
in  the  war  of  secession,  into  which  he  entered  as  the  col.  of  an  Illinois  redmenl.  and 
out  of  which  he  came  as  the  successful  leafier  of  the  nnlionni  armies,  and  liohling  a 
plnce  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  hardly  loss  exalted  than  thntsoh)ng  lieldby 
Wjishington.  He  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  from  which  he  no  doubt  inherited  the  q«ialiti*es 
tlmt  flltcil  him  to  conquer  the  most  formidable  relK'llion  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Educated  at  West  Point,  he  did  good  s<rvice  as  asul)ordiinite  olHcer  in  the  war 
▼ith  Mexico,  resigning  a  few  years  afterwards  and  entering  upon  an  inconspicuous 
cari'cr.  first  a*  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Looks,  and  afterwards  as  a  leather 
Merchant  in  Galena.  In  the  latter  position  he  was  found  when  the  war  of  the  secessicm 
^M\  in  1801.  He  promptly  offered  his  services  to  tiie  government  wiiliout  stipulniio(i 
or  reserve,  and  of  all  those  who  knew  him  there  was  proimbly  not  one  who  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  would  develop  a  great  capacity  for  military  leadership.  It 
Quiy  even  be  doubted  tliat  he  himself  had  any  anticipations  of  tiie  career  so  soon  io  open 
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before  him.  If  hit  breast  heaved  with  ^reat  hopes  and  ambitions,  the  reticent  man  kept 
them  strictly  to  himself  and  went  quietly  to  the  discharge  of  whatever  duty  he  was 
rec^uired  to  perform.  In  looking  now  at  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  we  see  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  pluck  and  pertinacity  as  well  as  the  shrewd  common  sense  that  were  after- 
wards so  conspicuous.  He  was  faithful  in  the  few  things  he  was  at  first  called  to 
undertake,  thus  proving  his  capacity  for  higher  duties.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  sought  to  push  his  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  other  commanders,  or  iliat  lie  was  in 
haste  to  rise  faster  tlian  the  government  discovered  cause  for  his  promotion.  His 
victories  were  alwavs  modestly  announced,  without  the  least  sign  of  a  purpose  to  draw 
attention  to  himself  or  win  the  applause  of  his  countrymen.  If  lie  was  aware  that  such 
modesty  on  his  part  was  more  likely  to  kindle  the  admiration  of  the  country  than  any 
amount  of  hoastfulness,  it  is  only  another  evidence  of  his  high  soldierly  qualities  and  of 
his  superiority  over  those  who,  for  want  of  such  perception,  were  constantly  creatine^ 
obstacles  to  their  advancement.  He  went  quietly  and  submissively  to  the  discharge  oi 
whatever  task  was  assigned  him,  never  grumbling  over  difficulties,  or  asking  to  be  placed 
In  a  more  conspicuous  or  honorable  position.  In  nothing  more  than  this  did  he  show 
the  qualities  of  a  great  soldier,  by  nothing  else  did  he  more  endear  himself  to  his  country- 
men. He  was  in  this  respect  a  gen.  after  Lincoln's  own  heart,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  latter  discerned  his  merits  and  charged  him  with  greater  and  greater  responsi- 
bilities, until  at  last  he  exalted  him  to  the  post  of  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
field.  Shortly  after  entering  the  service  he  was  advanced  from  the  position  of  col. 
to  that  of  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  forces  at  Cairo. 
Sept.  6,  1861,  he  seized  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  on  the  25tb. 
Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  two  important  stratecric  points.  His  next 
move,  a  month  later,  was  to  check  the  advance  of  a  rebel  force  under  gen.  Jeff.  Thomp- 
son, which  was  successfully  accomplished  by  two  battles,  one  at  Fredericktown,  Mo., 
the  other  at  Belmont,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  The  dis- 
trict of  Cairo  was  now  enlarged  and  ^n.  Grant  confirmed  m  command  thereof.  In 
Feb.,  1862,  he  moved  from  Paiducah  with  15,000  men,  aided  by  commodore  Foote  with 
a  fleet  of  gunboats,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  fort 
Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland.  The  former  surrendered  Feb.  6,  its  reduction  being 
mainly  the  work  of  the  gunboats;  the  latter  was  taken  on  the  I6th  only  after  a  severe 
battle  in  which  the  land  forces  were  engaged.  Buckner,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
fort,  proposed  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  the  terms  of  capituliiiion;  to 
which  gen.  Qrant  replied:  "No  terms  other  than  an  unconditional  and  immediHtc  sur- 
render can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."  The  cap- 
ture of  this  fort  was  the  first  important  and  brilliant  victory  of  the  federal  arms,  and  it 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  country.  Qen.  Qrant  was  at  once  made  a  maj.gcn.  of 
volunteers,  his  commission  being  dated  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  The  battle  of  Pitts- 
burg Landing  was  next  fought.  The  union  forces  at  that  point  had  lost  their  com- 
mander by  death,  and  while  halting  were  attacked  Feb.  6  by  a  large  confederate  force 
under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  beaten  with  heavy  loss.  (xen.  Grant  arrived  on  the 
field  at  the  critical  moment  and  reformed  the  broken  union  lines,  and  heavy  re-inforce- 
ments  under  gen.  BucU  having  arrived,  the  battle  was  renewed  on  the  7th  and  the  con 
federates  driven  back  to  Corinth  The  loss  on  each  side  In  this  battle  was  12.000  men, 
and  gen.  Grant  was  slightly  wounded.  Gen.  Halleck  being  called  to  Washington,  gen. 
Grant  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department  of  the  Tennessee,  with  head- 
quarters at  Corinth,  which  the  confederates  had  evacuated.  Here  he  was  much  annoyed 
by  spies  and  guerillas,  against  whom  he  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures.  He  next 
fought  the  confederate  gen.  Price  at  luka  and  defeated  him.  He  then  removed  his 
headquarters  to  Jackson,  leaving  Rosecrans  with  20,000  men  to  hold  Corinth,  which  be 
did  successfully,  though  attacked  by  a  force  twice  as  ^eat  as  his  own.  In  Oct.  gen. 
Grant's  department  was  enlarged  by  a  portion  of  Mississippi,  including  Vicksburg,  the 
forces  under  his  command  bein^  designated  as  the  18th  army  corps.  After  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  capture  Vicksburg,  ft  was  besieged  May  18,  and  surrendered 
July  4,  1863,  with  about  27,000  prisoners.  Gen.  Grant  was  now  appointed  a  maj.ffen. 
in  the  regular  army,  and  in  Oct  placed  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, comprising  the  departments  commanded  by  Sherman.  Thomas,  Buruside,  and 
Hooker.  Bfis  next  exploit  was  the  defense  of  Chattanooga  by  driving  the  forces  of 
Bragg  from  Missionary  ridge  and  Lookout  mountam.  Gen.  Halleck,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  war  department,  said  that  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  rebel  position 
and  the  difficulty  of  storming  his  intrenchments,  '*  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  must  be 
considered  the  most  remarkable  in  history.  Not  only,**  he  continues,  'did  the  officers 
and  men  exhibit  great  skill  and  daring  m  their  operations  on  the  field,  but  the  highest 
praise  is  due  to  the  commanding  gen.  for  his  admirable  dispositions  for  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  a  position  apparently  impregnable. "  Congress  at  its  next  session  promptly 
returned  thanks  to  gen.  Grant  and  his  army,  and  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in 
bis  honor.  Congress  also  revived  the  grade  of  lieut.^en.  in  the  army,  whereupon  geu. 
Grant  was  nominated  by  president  Lincoln  for  the  position,  and  the  nomination  promptly 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  came  to  Washington,  received  his  commission  at  the 
hands  of  president  Lincoln,  and  returned  with  all  speed  to  Tennessee.  In  a  letter  to 
gen.  Sherman,  written  after  his  appointment,  he  frankly  acknowledged  his  success  in 
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the  fieid  was  "  due  to  the  energy,  skill,  and  the  harmonious  putting  forth  of  that  energy 
and  skill,  of  those  whom  it  hiis  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  occupying  subordinate 
positions  under  me."  His  first  general  order  as  commander  was  issued  Mar.  13,  1864, 
aod  announced  that  his  head-quarters  would  be  in  the  field,  and,  until  further  orders, 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  war,  which  had  existed  for  three  years,  and  been 
attended  with  immense  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  and  an  unwavering  hope  of  final 
victory  for  the  union  and  liberty,  was  now  approaching  its  culmination.  The  successes 
of  gen.  Qrant  in  subordinate  positions  had  awakened  among  the  northern  people  a  per- 
fect a^urance  that,  as  commander  of  all  the  union  forces,  he  could  not  fail  to  bring 
the  condict  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion.  His  quiet  confidence  in  himself  was 
sustained  by  the  hearty  devotion  of  the  army  and  the  support  of  a  united  people.  The 
battles  of  the  next  year,  which  had  for  their  object  the  capture  of  Richmond,  at  which 
point  the  secessionists  had  concentrated  their  mam  army  for  a  last  and  desperate  resis- 
tance, were  the  bloodiest  of  the  whole  war.  Tlie  first  movements  of  gen.  Grant,  though 
unsuccessful  as  to  his  main  design,  resulted  in  crippling  the  enemy  and  so  preparing 
the  way  for  final  victory;  but  they  were  attended  with  great  loss  of  life.  In  the  cam- 
paign from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  between  May  8  and  June  15,  the  union  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  54.551.  The  confederate  losses  are  estimated  at 
32,000.  Gen.  Grant,  having  failed  in  his  fianking  movements,  saw  at  last  that  his  only 
hop:;  of  seizing  Richmond  depended  upon  first  taking  Petersburg,  and  to  this  object  he 
now  addressed  himself  with  his  usual  pluck  and  pertinacity.  Leeiittempted  to  create 
a  division  by  a  movement  on  Washington,  but  was  foiled  and  driven  back  by  Sheridan. 
Sherman  meanwhile  had  forced  Hood  to  evacuate  Atlanta,  and  was  on  his  famous 
march  to  tlie  sea.  Lee  was  so  effectually  beleaguered  by  Grant  in  the  approtich  to 
Richmond  that  he  was  unable  to  send  reinforcements  to  his  generals  at  other  points, 
and  the  confederacy  was  rapidly  falling  to  pieces.  At  length,  on  April  2,  1865, 
Petersburg  fell,  and  on  the  3d  the  union  forces  entered  Richmond,  the  confederates 
fleeins  as  they  advanced.  Grant  pursued  the  flying  army,  caught  and  surrounded 
it.  and  forced  it  to  surrender  at  Appomattox  court-house,  April  9.  Lee,  with  37.000 
men — ^all  that  remained  of  his  army — was  captured,  and  the  confederacy  over- 
thrown. Grant's  entire  loss  in  the  campaigns  of  the  year  was  12,663  killed,  49,559 
wounded,  and  20,498  missing;  total,  82,720.  In  the  same  time  he  had  captured  more 
than  66.000  confederate  soldiers;  how  many  he  had  killed  and  wounded  is  not  known. 
Th^  terms  granted  to  Lee  were  most  magnanimous,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  confed- 
eracy made  haste  to  disband  on  similar  conditions.  The  rebellion  was  put  down,  the 
union  restored,  and  Grant  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  The  assassination  of  Lincoln  and 
the  accession  of  Andrew  Johnson  (quickly  followed,  and  then  came  the  excitement  of 
Uie  period  of  reconstruction,  in  which  gen.  Grant,  for  whom  congress  had  created  the  , 
rank  of  gen.  of  the  army,  bore  a  loyal  and  honorable  part.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
president,  receiving  214  electoral  votes,  to  80  cast  for  Horatio  Seymour.  In  sphe  of 
unfortunate  divisions  in  the  republican  party,  he  was  re-elected  in  1872,  receiving  286 
electoral  votes,  while  but  42  were  cast  for  the  opposing  candidate.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  term,  in  1877,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  visiting  especially 
all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  receiving,  as  a  great  soldier  and  civilian 
and  the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States,  all  the  honor  which  rulers  and  people  could 
bestow.  As  the  unofficial  representative  of  his  country,  in  the  nations  he  visited  his 
bearing  was  such  as  to  win  universal  admiration  and  respect.  His  intercourse,  more- 
over, with  the  rulers  and  other  representative  men  abroad,  was,  no  doubt,  calculated  to 
remove  the  prejudices  and  conciliate  the  good  will  of  foreign  nations  toward  the  great 
republic  of  the  new  world.  On  his  return  home  in  the  spring  of  1880,  a  large  aud  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  republican  party  sought  to  make  him  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
once  more;  but  the  movement  was  defeated,  not  because  the  people  did  not  still  admire 
and  trust  him,  but  on  account  of  the  formidable  opposition  to  bestowing  the  ofi^ce  upon 
any  man,  however  eminent  or  noble,  for  more  than  two  terms. 

OBAHT,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  descended  form  the  Grants  of  Bal 
domie,  and  was  b.  at  Elchies  in  Strathspey,  in  1754.  He  was  some  time  Rttorncy-frencral 
in  Canada,  then  icp.  for  Shaftesbury,  and  subsequently  for  Banffshire;  was  sixteen 
years  master  of  the  rolls,  from  which  he  retired  in  1817,  and  died  in  1882.  Lord 
brougham  describes  him  as  the  greatest  magistrate  that  ever  adorned  the  English  bench; 
and  Charles  Jame?  Fox  declared  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  house  of  commons 
whom  be  had  any  diffidence  in  replying  to.  This  arose  from  the  fact,  that  Grant  was 
a  most  logical  debater  and  close  rcasoner. 

OBAIT'THAX,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Witham,  28  m.  s.s.w.  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  and  about  110  m.  n.n.w.  of  London.  Grantham  has  a  fiee  grammar- 
school,  with  an  income  from  endowment  of  £800  a  year.  The  parish  church,  a  beautiful 
structure  of  the  13th  c,  has  a  fine  spire  278  ft.  high.  Here  Newton  was  instructed  in 
classics  before  entering  Cambridge.  A  canal  80  m.  long  connects  this  town  with  the 
river  Trent.  The  trade  is  chiefiy  in  malt,  corn,  and  coal.  Grantham  retuniB  two  mem- 
bers to  the  imperial  parliament.    Pop.  of  pari  bor.  71,  18,250. 
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GRAiniLA'TIOVS,  the  materials  of  new  texture  as  first  formed  in  a  wound  or  on  an 
olceraied  surface.    See  Inflakmation,  Cicatrisation,  Wounds,  Ulcer. 

GRANVELLE,  ANTOIN1&  Pbrrbnot,  Cardinal  de,  1517-86;  b.  France,  but  a' Spanish 
■  statesman.  He  was  the  son  of  the  chancellor  of  Charles  V. ;  was  thoroughly  educated, 
and  excelled  as  a  linguist.  Before  he  was  25  he  was  bishop  of  Arras.  At  the  Trent 
council  he  defended  his  sovereign's  policy  of  war  upon  France,  for  which  he  was  made 
a  councilor  of  state.  In  1550  he  was  chancellor,  succeeding  his  father.  As  a  diplomatist 
he  was  eugueed  in  the  treat}r  of  Passau,  and  in  arranging  the  marriage  of  Philip  with 
Mary  of  Euglaud.  When  Philip  came  to  the  throne,  Granvelle  was  made  chief -minister, 
and  wa8  principal  adviser  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  After  Philip  left  for  Spain, 
Granvelle  became  supreme,  and  soon  made  his  administration  odious  to  the  Flemish 
people,  as  his  whole  power  was  exerted  to  restore  the  domination  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Ue  mcreased  his  power  by  bringing  in  Spanish  soldiers,  making  new  bishops,  and  refus- 
ing to  call  together  the  general  assembly.  But  when  he  proposed  to  establish  the  in- 
quisition, the  wrath  of  high  and  low  alike  centered  upon  him.  He  was  made  a  cardinal 
in  1561.  William  of  Orange,  Horn,  Egmont,  and  at  last  Margaret  of  Parma  (the  Spani.sb 
regent)  asked  for  his  recall.  Philip  refused,  but  the  unpopular  cardinal  foresaw  trouble 
and  probable  danger,  and  of  his  own  accord  asked  to  be  withdrawn.  He  went  to 
Besan9on,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  literary  and  scientific  studies.  Subsequently  he 
negotiated  the  alliance  between  Spain,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  aeainst  the  Turks,  and  was 
viceroy  of  Naples?  In  1575  he  was  called  back  to  Spain,  and  made  chief  officer  of  the 
supreme  council,  in  which  capacity  he  arranged  the  union  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  while  Philip  was  out  of  the  country  he  acted  as  regent.  He  was  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture, and  richly  endowed  the  college  of  Besan9on. 

GRANVILLE,  a  co.  In  n.  North  Carolina  on  the  Virginia  border,  crossed  bv  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad,  and  drained  by  Tar  river;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  81,285 — 
17,683  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  main  productions  are 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  cotton.    Co.  seat,  Gaston. 

GRANVILLE,  a  t  and  village  in  Washington  co.,  N.  T.,  on  Pawlet  river,  and  the 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad,  66  m.  n.  of  Albanv;  pop.  of  township  in  *80,  4,149. 
Granville  female  seminary  is  in  the  n.  village.  Granville  proper  has  some  manufactures, 
good  schools,  and  a  number  of  churches.     Near  by  ar^  quarries  of  excellent  slate. 

GRANVILLE,  a  t.  and  village  in  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on  Raccoon  creek,  about  25  m. 
e.  of  Columbus,  a  short  distance  from  a  station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad; 
pop.  of  township  2,127.  The  Denison  university  (Baptist)  in  the  village,  has  a  fine 
library.  The  Granville  female  college  is  also  a  prominent  educational  institution,  and 
there  are  good  public  schools. 

GBAKYILLE,  a  fortified  t.  and  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche„ 
is  situated  on  a  promontory  surmounted  by  a  fort,  23  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Malo.  It  is  a  badly- 
built,  dirty,  and  uninterestmg  town;  the  extensive  new  pier,  built  in  a  sufficiently  strong 
manner  to  admit  of  its  bcin';  mounted  with  cannon,  and  the  old  parish  church  of  gniy 
granite,  built  in  the  fiamboyaut  style,  being  almost  the  i)nly  noteworthy  features.  Its 
harbor,  though  well-sheltered  and  capable  of  accommodating  90  ships,  is  always  drjr  at 
low  water.  The  principal  trade  of  Granville  is  in  the  whale,  cod,  and  oyster  fisheries. 
Pop.  '76,  12,872. 

GRANVILLE,  Granytllb  George  Lkvison  Gower.  Earl,  b.  England  1815; 
educated  at  Oxford;  in  1886  in  the  embassy  to  France:  the  next  year  in  parliament, 
and  re-elected  in  1887.  In  the  commons  he  was  a  liberal  and  a  free  trader.  He  became 
a  peer  in  1846.  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  1848,  and  went  into  the  cabinet  in 
1851,  at  the  close  of  that  year  succeeding  Palnierston  in  the  foreign  office.  He  retired 
with  the  Russell  ministry.  In  1858  he  was  president  of  the  council,  and  two  years 
afterwards  undertook  the  ministerial  leadership  in  the  house  of  lords.  In  1850  he  was 
vice-preside*it  of  the  ro^al  commission  for  tho  great  exhibition  to  which  enterprise  he 
rendered  important  services.  In  1856  he  was  special  representative  of  his  government 
at  the  coronation  of  the  czar.  Besides  filling  other  positions,  the  earl  has  been  colonial 
secretarj^  for  foreign  affairs  (succeeding  Clarendon).  When  Gladstone  retired  from  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition,  Granville,  by  general  consent,  was  looked  upon  as  the 
leader  of  the  liberals. 

GRAPE.    See  Vms,  ante. 

OBAPE-HTAGIirTH  {Mu8cdn\  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
UUacecB,  nearly  allied  to  the  hyacinth,  but  differing  in  the  globose  or  subcylindrical 
periaifth,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  6-toothed.  The  species  are  natives  chiefly  of  the 
countries  near  the  Mediterranean ,  and  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Some  of 
them  are  frequent  in  our  flower-borders.  M.  moftehatum  has  a  smell  of  musk.  M.  raee- 
mosum  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  native  of  the  s.  of  England.  The  flowers  of  the  grape- 
hyacinths  are  mostly  blue. 

011APE-SHOT.  called  also  tier-shot,  consist  of  bullets  or  small  iron  balls  piled  round 
an  iron  pin,  holding  together  a  senes  of  parallel  iron  plates  (each  the  diameter  of  the 
cannon  used),  between  which  are  the  shot,  kept  in  their  places  by  holes  in  the  plates. 
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Small  8i  in.  or  4  in.  shells  are  also  quilted  together  like  grape  for  firing  from  morlafS  at 
abort  raDge,  as«  for  example,  in  clearing  the  covert-way  of  a  fortreHS  from  the  third 
parallel.  In  either  case,  the  explosion  of  the  charge  bursts  asunder  the  biuding,  and  the 
sliot  (or  shells)  begin  to  scatter  directly  od  leaviug  the  muzzle  of  the  piece.  Grape  are 
very  formidable  against  dense  masses  of  troops;  but,  of  course,  only  at  comparatively 
short  rouges.  Tl^ts  shot  employed  differ  in  weight  from  6  oz.  to  4  lbs.,  according  to  the 
caliber  of  the  gun  from  which  they  are  fired. 

OBAFS-SUeAB.    See  Sugar;  and  Glucose. 

GRIlFHIS  (Gr.  grapho,  to  write),  a  genus  of  lichens,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  tribe, 
graphidea,  remarkable  for  the  resemblance  which  the  fructification  {apotheda,  or  shields) 
assumes  to  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  oriental  alphabets.  Hence,  some  of  these  little 
plants  have  received  such  names  as  8criptur&-wort  A  peculiar  importtince  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  some  of  the  graphidecs,  from  their  being  found  only  on  the  bark  of  a  par 
tjcular  species  of  cinchona,  so  that  they  guide  to  the  ready  identification  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  commercial  barks. 

OEAFHITE.     See  BiiACK  Lbad. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  name  sometimes,  though  inappropriately,  given  to  the  pro- 
tractor, an  instrument  used  in  plotting  surveys.  It  is  a  semi-circle,  marked  with  180**, 
aod.  in  large  instruments,  with  parts  of  degrees.    Its  use  is  to  lay  off  angles.    See  Pro- 

TBACTOR. 

GSilPE  OTTPE  is  one  among  numerous  modes  invented  within  the  last  few  years  of 
producing  an  engraved  surface  from  which  printing  can  be  effected  by*  the  ordinary 
press.  Line-engraving,  mezzotinto  engraving,  aquatmt,  and  etching  present  the  design 
or  picture  in  intaglio  on  a  metal  plat«,  the  lines  being  cut,  and  therefore  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate;  they  cannot  be  printed  by  ordinary  typography,  because  the  ink-roller 
inks  the  parts  that  ouffht  to  be  left  clean,  and  leaves  the  lines  of  the  device  untouched. 
Wood-en^vings,  ana  stereotypes  and  electrotypes  taken  from  them,  can  be  printed  side 
by  side  with  type  in  the  same  pa^,  and  by  the  same  operation;  and  hence  the  vast 
extension  of  this  mode  of  illustratmg  books  and  newspapers.  The  inventors  of  grapho- 
tgpe  are  trying  to  introduce  a  cheap  substitute  for  engraved  wood-blocks.  Mr.  De  Witt 
Clinton  Hitchcock,  a  draughtsman  end -wood-engraver,  having  occasion  for  a  little  enamel 
white  powder,  scraped  some  from  the  sorfaceof  a  visiting-card,  and  then  observed  that  the 
ink-lines  remaiuedjust  as  distinct  and  prominent  as  before,  not  having  been  removed 
by  the  scraping.  This  slight  incident  suggested  the  new  process — sketching  the  design 
on  a  chalky  surface,  and  brushing  away  the  dialk  from  between  the  lines.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's first  experiments  were  partially  successful,  and  he  then  received  aid  from  others 
in  establishing  a  modus  operandi.  In  the  latest  form  of  the  process,  after  many  inter- 
mediate experiments,  the  block  is  superseded  by  a  zinc  plate  covered  with  finely- 
pounded  French  chalk,  brought  to  a  hard  and  very  fine  texture  by  enormous  pressure, 
with  a  glossy  surface  produced  by  an  interposed  steel  plate.  On  this  white  surface,  sized 
and  dried,  tne  picture  is  drawn  with  camel  or  sable  hair  pencils,  dipped  in  an  ink  made 
of  glue  and  lampblack.  When  dry.  the  white  or  uninked  portions  are  rubbed  down  by 
means  of  a  small  fitchhair  brush,  and  pads  covered  with  silk  velvet.  The  rubbing  is 
cnntinued  until  the  white  is  sunk  sufficiently  below  the  level  of  the  inked  picture  or 
design.  The  plate  is  then  saturated  with  liquid  glass  or  silicate  of  soda,  which  converts 
the  French  chalk  into  a  kind  of  marble.  The  success  with  which  all  the  white  is  rubbed 
down  between  the  inked  lines,  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances— the  hardness  of 
the  white,  the  evenness  of  the  surface,  the  completeness  of  the  petrifying  action  by  the 
silicate,  the  protecting  power  of  the  ink  or  varnish,  the  quality  of  the  brushes  and  rub- 
hing.pads,  and  the  careful  management  of  the  rubbing  itself.  Whether  the  fine  lines  of 
the  device  can  be  preserved  from  breaking  up  into  saw-like  irregularities,  and  whether 
the  numerous  requirements  and  qualities  of  a  wood-engraving  can  be  successfully 
realized,  a  long  course  of  trial  can  alone  show.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  a 
company. 

GBAPFLE-PLAHT  ( Uncaria  proeumbens),  a  procumbent  plant  of  the  same  genus  with 
thegambir  (q.v.),  a  native  of  south  Africa.  The  seed-vessel  has  many  hooked  thorns, 
and  clings  most  tenaciously  to  any  animal — a  provision  for  the  distribution  of  the  seed. 
When  it  lays  hold  of  the  mouth  of  an  ox,  Livingstone  says,  the  animal  stands  and  roars 
vith  pain  and  a  sense  of  helplessness. 

GSAPTLniO-ISOK,  or  OBAPHEL,  a  sort  of  small  anchor,  having  several  pointed 
claws,  used  generally  in  making  fast  boats  and  other  small  vessels.  A  similar  instru- 
meot  of  more  formidable  dimensions  is  employed  during  action  for  grappling  the  rig- 
pn^  of  a  hostile  ship  preparatory  to  boarding. 

OEAFTOLITES,  a  group  of  fossil  zoophytes,  apparently  nearly  related  to  the  recent 
KTtQlaria.  They  had  simple  or  branched  polypidoms,  formed  of  a  horny  substance 
The  cells  in  which  the  polype  lived  were  arranged  in  a  single  series  on  one  side  of  the 
wdiia,  or  in  a  double  series  on  both  sides;  the  rachis  was  generally  prolonged  beyond 
the  cells  at  the  growing  end  of  the  polypidom.  Egg  capsules  have  been  observe^ 
attached  to  the  polypidom,  exhibiting  a  method  of  reproduction  similar  to  that  in  theC 
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hydroid  toophytes.    The  generic  division  of  the  graptolites  has  been  based  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells. 

Nearly  eighty  species  of  graptolites  have  been  described.  Thejr  are  confined  to  the 
Silurian  strata,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the  hard  slaty  shales,  which  were  the  fine  mud 
of  the  Silurian  seas. 

OBA'SLITZ,  a  small  t.  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  on  the  border  of  Saxonv,  20  m.  n.n.e. 
of  the  t.  of  Eger.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  paper,  looking-glasses,  musical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  and  machinery.     Pop.  '69,  0,549. 

GBAS'MEBE,  the  name  of  a  village  and  lake  in  Westmoreland,  about  3  m.  n.w.  of 
Ambleside.  The  village,  which  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  has  an 
ancient  church,  containing  Wordsworth's  grave,  which  is  marked  by  a  plain  and 


GSASS  (in  Law).  The  grass  crowing  on  lands  belongs  to  the  person  entitled  to  the 
soil,  and  at  his  death  goes  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor.  The  period  of  entry  as 
to  grass-farms  in  Scotland  is  Whitsunday.  Where  the  cattle  of  strangers  are  put  into 
the  fields  of  a  tenant  in  Scotland  to  graze,  the  landlord  cannot  sequestrate  the  cattle  for 
his  rent;  whereas,  in  England,  he  may  distrain  the  cattle,  and  pay  himself  the  rent. 

6BA88  GLOTH,  a  name  often,  although  erroneously ,  given  to  certain  beautiful  fabrics 
manufactured  in  the  east  from  different  kinds  of  fibers,  none  of  which  are  produced  by 
grasses.  One  of  these  fabrics  is  made  from  the  fiber  oiBoehmeria  nivea,  popularly  called 
China-grass;  jan other,  also  known  as  pina  musUn,  from  the  fiber  of  bromelia  pigna.  See 
Bgehhbria  and  Brobceliacb^.— The  kinds  of  cloth  really  made  from  the  fiber  of 
grasses  are  extremely  coarse. 

0BA8SE,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Alpes-Maritimes,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  fiower-gardens,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill,  38  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Draguignan.  The  streets  are  steep,  narrow,  and  crooked,  but  the  houses  are  well  built. 
The  pnncipal  buildings  are  the  college,  hospital,  and  ecclesiastical  school.  Grasse  is 
second  only  to  Paris  in  its  manufactures  of  essences  and  perfumes,  made  from  the  roses, 
orange-flowers,  heliotropes,  mint,  etc.,  which,  from  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  are  most 
successfully  grown  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  soap, 
leather,  and  olive  oil;  several  silk-spinning  factories  and  tanneries;  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  oranges,  citrons,  wax,  and  honey.    Pop.  '76,  0,673. 

GRASSE,  Frakcotb  Joseph  Paul  de.  Count  and  Marquis  de  Grasse-Tilly,  1788-88; 
joined  the  naval  service  of  the  knights  of  Malta  in  1734,  serving  in  Turkish  and  Moorish 
wars.  In  1749  he  entered  the  navy  of  France  and  speedly  rose  to  be  rear-admiral  and 
chief  of  squadron.  In  1781  ho  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  American  patriots,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  reduction  of  Yorktown.  Subsequently  he  served  in  the  West  Indies 
where  he  was  utterly  defeated  by  Rodney,  the  British  commander. 

0BASSE8,  graminecB  or  graminacea^  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  containing 
almost  4,000  known  species,  about  one-twentieth  of  all  known  phanerogamous  plants; 
whilst  the  social  habit  of  many  of  them,  and  the  vast  number  of  individual  plants  within 
even  a  limited  tract,  give  them  a  still  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  phanerogamous 
vegetation  of  the  earth.  They  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world;  some  are 
characteristic  of  the  warmest  tropical  regions,  and  some  of  the  vicinity  of  perpetual 
snow;  but  they  abound  most  of  all.  and  particularly  in  their  social  character,  clothing 
the  ground  with  verdure,  and  forming  the  chief  vegetation  of  meadows  and  pastures, 
in  the  northern  temperate  zone.  There  is  no  kind  of  soil  which  is  not  suitable  to  some 
or  other  of  the  grasses;  and  whilst  some  are  peculiar  to  dry  and  sterile  soils,  others  are 
only  found  on  rich  soils  with  abundant  moisture;  'some  grow  in  marshes,  stagnant 
waters,  or  slow  streams,  some  only  on  the  sea-coast;  none  arc  truly  marine.  Some 
grasses  are  annual,  and  some  perennial;  they  have  fibrous  roots;  the  root-stock  often 
throws  out  runners;  the  stems  (culms)  are  round,  jointed,  generally  hollow,  except  at  the 
joints,  rarely  filled  with  pith,  ^nerally  annual,  and  of  humble  growth,  but  some- 
times perennial  and  woody,  occasionally — as  in  bamboos — attaining  the  height  and  mag- 
nitude of  trees,  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  alternate,  and  at  the  basie  sheath  the 
culm;  the  sheath  is  split  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  blade  springs;  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  blade  and  sheath,  there  is  often  a  short  membranous  prolongation 
of  the  epidermis  of  the  sheath,  called  the  Ugule.  The  flowers  are  generally  hermaphro- 
dite, but  sometimes  unisexual,  and  more  frequently  so  in  the  grasses  of  tropical  than  in 
those  of  colder  climates;  they  are  disposed  in  spikelets,  and  these  again  generally  ia 
spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles;  they  have  no  proper  calyx  nor  corolla,  but  consist  of  tlie 
parts  of  fructification  inclosed  in  two  series  ox  small  bracts,  some  or  all  of  which  are 
somelims  awned.  See  Awn.  The  two  outer  bracts  of  each  spikelet  are  called  glumes. 
In  some  grasses,  only  one  glume  is  properly  developed  for  each  spikelet.    Within  the 

flumes  are  the, ^hrets  formmg  the  spikelet,  sometimes  only  one,  but  often  a  larger  num- 
er,  each  florot  having  generally  two  small  bracts  called  palea  or  glumeUas,  the  imme- 
idiate  covering  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  The  glumes  were  called  the  calyx  by  the 
iolder  botanists,  and  the  pale®  the  corolla,  but  inaccurately.  The  stamens  are  hypogj- 
1I0U8,  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  six  or  more,  but  very  generally  three,  the  anthem 
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ittsched  to  the  filaments  by  tbe  middle  of  their  back,  and  easily  moved  by  the  slightest 
breeze.    The  ovary  is  simple,  one-celled;  the  styles  two  or  three,  sometimes  united;  the 
gdgmas  feathery  or  hairy.    The  fruit  is  a  caryopmy  the  pericarp  being  incorporated  with 
the  seed;  tlie  seed  consists  of  a  small  embryo,  lying  at  the  base  and  on  the  outside  of  a 
large  farinaceous  albumen,  from  which  arises  in  great  part  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  order  of  plants  to  man;  the  farinaceous  seeds  of  some  of  the  grasses  bein^  ihe  com 
or  grain  which  form  a  chief  part  of  human  food.     The  grasses  cultivated  on  this  account 
are  noticed  in  the  article  Obrkalia  and  in  separate  articles.    Starch  is  the  principal  sub- 
staoce entering  into  the  composition  of  these  farinaceous  seeds,  and  is  often  extracted  from 
tbem.  either  to  be  used  by  itself  as  an  article  of  food,  or  for  other  economical  purposes, 
according  to  the  kind.    Besides  starch,  thev  contain,  in  greater  or  less  proportions, 
duten  and  other  similar  substances,  on  which  not  a  little  of  their  nutritive  value 
depends.    The  peculiarities  of  composition  of  the  most  important  grains  are  noticed  in 
Uie  article  Bbkad,  or  under  their  separate  heads.     When,  by  the  process  of  malting 
(aee  Beeb),  great  part  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  has  been  converted  into  sugar,  a  fer- 
mented liquor  is  made  from  it,  of  which  beer  or  ale  made  from  barley  is  the  most 
familiar  example;  and  from  this,  a^in,  a  spirituous  liquor — as  whisky — is  obtained  by 
distillation.      Fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  are  commonly  maae  from  different 
kinds  of  grain  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  barley,  maize,  rice,  and 
millet.— Sugar  is  another  important  product  of  ^j^sses,  existing  in  large  quantity  in  the 
stems  of  nuuy  species,  and  particularly  abounding  in  the  soft,  internal  part  of  some,  as 
sugarcane,  maize,  and  shaloo  or  sugur-grass  {sorghum  saccharaium,  see  Durra),  from 
wLticb  it  is  extracted  for  use.    The  sugar-cane  vields  far  more  suear  than  all  the  other 
plants  cultivated  on  that  account  in  the  world.    Rum— obtained  by  fermentation  and 
distillation  from  sugar— *is  another  well-known  product  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  similar 
liquors  may  be  obtained  from  the  other  susar-prodncing  grasses. — Besides  these  uses, 
grasses  are  also  of  great  importance  as  affording  pasture  and  fodder  (Aa^.and  araw)  for 
cattle,    bee  Fodder. — The  woody  stems  of  the  larger  grasses  are  applied  to  a  great 
rariety  of  economical  purposes.     See  Bamboo.    Those  of  some  of  the  smaller  grasses 
arc  much  used  for  tliatch,  and  are  also  made  by  plaiting  into  straw-hais,  ladies'  bonnets, 
etc.    See  Straw-manitpacture8. — The  underground  runners  of  some  species,  as  the 
marrum  grass  and  sea  lyme  grass,  make  them  particularly  useful  for  binding  and  fixing 
loose  sands. — The  stems  and  leaves  of  many  grasses  have  fibers  of  such  length  and 
strength  that  they  are  twisted  into  coarse  ropes  far  many  purposes  in  which  no  great 
durability  is  required.    Thus,  hay  and  straw  ropes  are  commonly  used  on  every  farm 
in  Britain,  and  different  grasses  are  used  in  the  same  way  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  CTasses,  as  the  moonja  (sa^harum  munja)  of  India,  are  not  simply  twisted  into 
ropes,  but  their  fibers  are  nrst  separated  by  moistening  and  beating;  and  the  fibers  of 
some,  as  the  esparto  (q.v.)  of  Spain,  are  made  not  onl}'  into  ropes,  but  into  mats,  sacks, 
and  oiher  very  coarse  fabrics. — The  Chinese  make  paper  from  the  young  shoots  of 
bamboo;  paper  is  also  made  from  the  straw  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  might 
be  made  from  that  of  manv  grasses.     See  Paper. — The  perennial  roots  and  runners  of 
some  grasses  contain  peculiar  substances,  on  account  of  which  they  are  used  medicin- 
ally, as  those  of  couch-frass.    The  stems  and  leaves  of  some  contain  coumarin  (q.v), 
and  have  a  very  agreeable  fragrance  when  dried,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass  {anthixanthum  oSoratum)  of  Britain.    A  few,  chiefiy  East  Indian  species, 
contain  other  aromatic  and  fragrant  substances  in  the  stem  and  root  particularly  lemon 
grass,  vittievayr,  and  other  species  of  andropogon^  which  vield  grass-oil  (q.v.). — It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  seeds  of  a  few  grasses  are  poisonous,  but  this  in  every  case  requires 
confirmation,  although  darnel  (q.v.)  in  particular  has  a  bad  reputation. — The  stems, 
leaves,  and  glumes  of  grasses  contain  a  large  proportion  of  silica,  particularly  the 
epidermis,  so  that  when  large  quantities  of  them  are  burned,  a  sort  of  glass  is  formed ; 
a  fact  which  requires  attention  in  questions  relative  to  the  manures  proper  for  particu- 
^  crope,  and  the  most  profitable  alternation  of  crops  in  husbandrv.    The  following 
ue  tbe  tribes  into  which  botanists  have  divided  the  natural  order  of  grasses,  with  the 
oames  of  some  of  the  most  important,  as  examples: 

OryaflOL  Rice. 

Pkalofrepk  Maize;  Job's  tears  (Ooix);  Canary  grass;  foxtail  grass;  soft  grass; 

timothv  grass. 

Pankem,  lUDUet  (of  various  kinds);  fundi;  Guinea  grass. 

%«B.  Feathergrass;  esparto. 

^grostem.  Bent  grass. 

^rundem.  Reeds;  marrum  grass;  pampas  grass. 

^^mreoL  Ck>rd  grass  {SpanrH7ui)\  cyriodon;  EleuHne, 

Axen&B,  Oats;  vernal  CTass;  aira. 

^utueedk  Fescue;  meadow  grass;  manna  grass;  teff;  cock's-foot  grass;  tussao 

grass;  dog's-tail  grass. 
Sub-tribe  BamhusiScB — Bamboos. 

Wheat;  barley;  rye;  spelt;  rye-grass;  lyme  grass.  '^  ^OQlC 

Gama  grass.  o 

^^^dropoganem.  Sugar-ctfne;  shaloo  or  sugar  grass;  durra;  lemon  grass;  vittlevajr. 


The  word  gra9$  is  probably  from  the  same  root  as  Lat  eresoo,  Enff.  grms. 

Amoug  farmers,  the  term  grasses  is  extended  to  include,  along  wiih  the  trae  grasses^ 
other  plants  cultivated  for  fodder  and  forage,  such  as  clover,  etc.,  and  tliese  are  dis- 
tinguished by  tiie  term  artifleicU  grasses,  whilst  the  true  grasses  are  called  na^ra/ ^a«M9. 

O&ASSHOPPES,  the  English  name  of  many  species  of  insects,  forming  a  family  of 
the  order  orUioptera,  section  saUatma,  called  grylUda  by  some  (chiefly  English)  entomo- 
logists, and  loctmiida  by  others — those  who  adopt  the  former  name  designating  the 
crickets  (q.v.)  achetida.  Locusts  (q.v.),  however,  do  not  belong  to  this  family,  although 
very  closely  allied,  but  are  distinguished  from  it  by  greater  robustness  of  frame,  shorter 
legs,  and  shorter  antennas.  The  antennae  of  the  grasshoppers  are  long  and  Uireadlike, 
as  in  the  cricket.  The  wings  of  grasshoppers,  as  of  locusts,  fold  together  like  the  sides 
of  a  roof,  while  those  of  crickets  are  horizontal  when  at  rest.  Grnaslioppers,  like 
crickets  and  locusts,  have  the  thighs  of  the  hinder  legs  very  large  and  adiiptea  for  leap- 
ing. But  grasshoppers  do  not  leap  with  so  great  energy  as  locusts,  nor  are  they  capable 
of  so  sustained  a  night.  There  are,  indeed,  some  of  the  family  in  which  the  wings  are 
merely  rudimental,  and  the  elytne  or  wing-covers  of  small  size.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever,  have  well-developed  win^  ;  and  the  wing-covers  of  the  males,  as  in  crickets,  have 
a  spot  at  the  base  of  a  talc-like  appearance,  by  the  rubbing  together  of  which  that 
chirping  sound  is  produced  which  is  probably  connected  with  the  sexual  instinctn  of  the 
insects,  but  which  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  the  brightest  of  green  pastures  and 
of  sunshiny  days.  Grasshoppers  are  lierbivorous.  They  are  numerous  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  ^he  largest  British  species  is  the  ereat  f^reen  grasshopper  {gryUua  riridis- 
9imu»,  also  known  as  loeusta  mridissima  and  aeriaa  viruUssima),  about  2  in.  in  length,  and 
of  a  fine  green  color;  a  somewhat  rare  insect  in  Britain,  although  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  A  green  color  prevails  among  the  grasshoppers  of  Britain,  and 
generally  of  temperate  climates,  enabling  them  more  readily  to  elude  observation  among 
the  herbage  in  midst  of  which  they  live;  but  some  of  the  tropical  species  are  rk-hly 
colored,  and  some  have  very  large  wings,  almost  like  those  of  lepidoplerous  insects.  The 
greater  number  of  grasshoppers  feed  on  grass  and  the  leaves  of  herbaceous  plants,  but 
some  prefer  the  leaves  of  trees. 

GRASSMAN,  Hermann  GtoTHSB,  b.  Pnissia,  1809;  a  mathematician,  son  of  a 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Stettin  gymnasium,  to  whose  chair  he  succeeded.  In 
1844  he  published  the  first  part  of  an  important  mathematical  work  in  which  he 
explained  certain  discoveries  in  the  science.  He  has  published  several  other  works,  the 
leading  purpose  of  which  is  to  establish  a  new  system  of  mathematical  processes  cover- 
ing wider  ground  and  tending  to  supersede  the  plans  and  theories  of  Descartes. 

6RA88-H0TH  (Crambus),  a  genus  of  small  moths,  allied  to  the  clothes-moths,  of  which 
the  species  are  numerous,  inhabiting  pastures,  where  they  are  often  seen  to  rise  in  great 
numbers  when  disturbed,  and  soon  to  settle  again  on  the  blades  of  grass.  Their  form, 
when  their  wings  are  closed,  is  long  and  narrow,  pointed  at  the  head,  abniptly  cut  off 
at  the  opposite  end.    They  are  often  brown  and  white,  sometimes  silvery  and  golden. 

ORA88-0IL,  a  fragrant  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  certain 
grasses  of  the  genus  andropooon  (see  Lemon  Grasb).  natives  of  India.  The  kind  known 
as  grass^  ^  Nemaur  is  produced  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhya  hills,  and  is  exported  from 
Bombay.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  grass  called  vittievayr  or  cuscus  {A,  murieatus); 
to  another  species,  which  Dr.  Royle  supposes  to  be  the  calamus  aramaticus  of  the 
ancients;  and  to  a  third,  also  like  these,  a  very  fragrant  grass  \A,  itcaraneusa).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  be  obtained  from  more  than  one  species.  It  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation; the  grass,  being  cut  when  it  begins  to  fiower,  is  bound  in  smali  bundles,  which 
are  thrown  into  a  boiler  with  water,  and  the  oil,  as  it  distils  over,  is  received  in  cold 
water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  skimmed.  It  is  of  a  light  straw  color,  has  a  peculiar 
rich,  agreeable  odor,  and  is  very  pungent  and  stimulating.  It  is  employed  in  medicine, 
as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  but  more  frequently  as  a  liniment  in  chronic  rhematism. 
Its  chief  use,  however,  is  in  perfumery.  It  is  sometimes  called  ginger-grass  oii^  but  la 
commonly  called  oil  of  geranium  by  perfumers,  and  by  druggists  oU  of  spikenard, — Simi- 
lar to  this,  but  different,  and  obtained  from  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  is  the  oil 
known  as  oil  of  lemon  grass. 

GRASS  OIL.    See  Citronella. 

0BA88  OF  PABNAS'SUS,  parnassia,  a  genus  of  pl.ints,  generally  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  dro8eraee<B,  but  referred  by  Lindley  to  hyperieacea.  The  calyx 
is  deeply  6-cleft,  there  are  5  petals,  6  stamens,  and  5  scales  fringed  with  globular-headed 
threads  alternate  with  the  stamens,  which  are  regarded  by  Lindley  as  bundles  of  altered 
stamens;  there  are  four  stigmas,  and  the  fruit  is  a  1-celled,  4-valved  capsule  with  many 
seeds.  The  genus  consists  of  a  few  small  herbaceous  plants,  with  fiowers  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  growing  in  wet  situations  in  the  colder  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  found  within  tiie  arctic  circle,  and  to  the  snow-line  of  the  Alps, 
Himalaya,  and  other  mountains.  The  common  grass  of  parnassus  (P.  paiustris)  is  an 
ornament  of  bogs  and  wet  places  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  hearts 
shaped  leaves,  mostly  radical  and  on  long  foot-stalks,  and  one  sessile  leaf  on  the  stem, 
which  is  about  eight  or  ten  in.  high,  and  bears  a  solitary  yellowish-white  flower.     It 
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flowers  in  aDtmnn.     It  is  called  agroitu  en  to  parruuso  hy  dioscortdes,  whence  its  modem 


ffBA88  TBEE,  XanthorrTuBa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Wiacea,  natives  of 
Australia,  and  constituting  a  very  peculiar  feature  in  the  vegetation  ot  that  part  of  the 
world.  They  have  shrubby  stems,  with  tufts  of  long  wiry  foliage  at  the  summit,  some- 
what resembling  small  palms;  a  long  cylindrical  spike  of  densely  aggregated  flowers 
Bhooung  up  from  the  center  of  the  tuft  of  leaves.  The  base  of  the  inner  leaves  of  some 
species  is  eatable,  and  forms,  particularly  when  roasted,  an  agreeable  article  of  food. 
It  has  a  balsamic  taste;  and  all  the  soecies  abound  in  a  resinous  juice,  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  hardens  into  a  reddish  yellow  inodorous  substance  with  a  shining 
fracture,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  useful  as  a  tonic  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  other 
intestinal  maladies;  used  also  by  the'  natives  of  Austndia  for  uniting  the  edges  of 
wounds,  and  with  an  aluminous  earth  for  caulkiu^  their  canoes,  and  as  a  cement  for 
various  purposes.  The  common  grass  tree  (X  hasttUs)  has  a  stem  about  four  feet  high, 
but  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  is  supposed  to  t)e 
many  centuries  old  when  it  has  reached  such  dimensions. — Several  species  are  found  in 
eastern  Australia,  where  their  leaves  are  used  as  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  cattle. 

OBASSUIC,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  lump  sum  paid  b^r  persons  who  take  a  lease 
of  landed  property.  In  the  case  of  entailed  estates,  the  heir  in  possession  is  generally 
prohibited  from  taking  large  sums  in  the  form  of  a  grassum,  and  letting  the  property  at 
a  lower  rent,  because  it  tends  to  prejudice  those  who  succeed  him  in  the  propjerty.  In 
England,  the  word  is  not  used,  but  the  word  premium  in  some  cases,  and  tine  in  others, 
means  the  same  thing.  Where  a  person  is  entire  owner  or  freeholder,  he  is  entitled  to 
let  his  land  at  any  rent  he  pleases,  and  to  stipulate  for  a  grassum  as  large  as  he  can  get 

GRASS  y ALLEY,  a  village  in  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  about  50  m.  n.n.e.  of  Sacramento, 
in  the  midst  of  the  richest  gold  mines  of  the  state;  pop.  7,0^.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a  convent,  a  number  of  Protestant  churches,  and  two  orphan 
asylums.    Quartz  mills  and  iron  foundries  are  prominent  business  establishments. 

OBA88WBACX,  zastera,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  naiades,  one  of  the  few ' 
genera  of  phanerogamous  plants  which  grow  amongst  sea-weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  grass-like;  and  the  flowers  consist  merely  of  stamens 
aod  pistils,  without  any  perianth,  inserted  on  the  central  nerve  of  one  side  of  a  flat  thin 
■inear  spadix,  with  a  ieafv  gpathe.  The  pollen  is  confervoid. — ^The  common  grasswrack 
iZ.  marina)  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  forms  green  meadows  on  the  sandy  bottom  of 
ihallow  parts  ^f  almost  all  the  European  seas,  and  abounds  in  creeks  and  salt-water 
ditches.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  British  shores.  It  becomes  white  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  rush-like  coverings  of  Italian  liquor-flasks  are  made  of  it,  and 
it  is  much  used  for  paekine  glass  bottles  and  other  brittle  ware.  It  has  been  long  used 
in  Holland,  Gothland,  and  Iceland  for  stuffing  pillows  and  mattresses,  and  this  use  has 
of  late  years  very  much  extended,  so  that  the  plant  has  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
under  the  name  alga  marina,  or  more  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  aloa  marina  (Gkr. 
ftenras). 

GHATE,  the  iron  cage  which  supports  the  coal  for  a  common  Are.  Considerable 
improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of  common  domestic 
grates.  Our  forefathers  simply  added  an  iron  cage  to  the  old  form  of  flre- place  built 
originally  for  burning  a  pile  of  wood.  This  was  a  large  square-sided  recess,  with  a  very 
wide  opening  for  the  chimney.  Count  Rumford  pointed  out  the  disadvantages  of  this, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be  remedied.  See  Chimney.  In  the  modern 
grate,  the  filling  up  of  the  s(^uare  cavity  recommended  by  count  Rumford,  and  also  his 
plan  of  lowering  and  narrowing  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  are  usually  effected  by  iron 
plates  forming  part  of  the  grate.  These  plates  are  readily  heated,  and  with  equal  read- 
'Oess  radiate  and  reflect  the  heat  into  the  room,  and  thereby  effect  a  considerable  saving 
of  coal,  besides  which  the  grate  itself  is  brought  forward  level  with,  or  even  projecting 
!«yond,  the  walls  of  the  room,  whereby  the  radiation  from  the  heated  coal  is  utilized  to 
the  utmost.  One  of  the  most  effective  as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  grate  is  that  which 
consists  simply  of  a  large  square  iron  plate  set  nearly  flush  with  the  wall,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  hemispherical  cavity  with  bowed  bars  in  front,  and  a  trapped  opening  into 
the  chimney  in  the  upper  part  of  this  cavity.  When  there  is  a  fair  draught,  this  form 
of  grate  gives  a  good  flre,  and  effects  the  maximum  economy  of  fuel  for  an  open  fire- 
place (which  of  course  is  always  somewhat  wasteful  compared  with  a  stove).  The  curved 
surfiice  behind  and  above  the  flre  radiates  and  reflects  into  the  room  from  every  part  of 
ite  surface,  and  the  plate  flush  with  the  wall,  which  is  heated  by  conduction,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  room,  and  thus  the  main  condition  of  economy  is  effected,  viz., 
Growing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heat  into  the  room,  and  allowing  as  little  as  possible 
to  go  up  the  chimney.  A  lining  of  flrebrick  or  of  fireclay,  molded  to  the  form  of  the 
^k  of  the  grate,  is  useful  in  retaining  the  heat  which  is  necessary  for  complete  com- 
bustion of  coal;  the  flrebrick,  being  a  bad  conductor  and  an  excellent  radiator,  becomes 
^-bot  on  its  surface  next  to  the  coal,  and  this  heat  is  not  carried  away,  but  is  radiated 
i&to  the  flre,  and  assists  in  burning  the  carbon  of  the  smoke,  ^lie  cgnditUm^SP^^ 
securing  an  effective  draught  are  treated  under  Chimney.  OTQir^zedrur^xy^s^ 
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OSATIAV,  the  collector  of  the  well-known  body  of  canon  law  which  is  commonly 
cited  uuder  the  title  of  decretum  graUard,  It  is  siugular,  bowever,  tliat  although  few 
authorities  have  been  so  frequently  cited,  or  have  obtained  so  wide  and  permanent 
acceptance  as  this  celebrated  collection,  hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  collector's  own 
personal  history.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge  regarding  him  is,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Chiusa  in  Tuscany,  and  that  he  became,  in  later  life,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Felix  in  Bologna.  The  date  commonly  assigned  to  Gratian's  collection 
is  1141  or  1151;  its  title,  however,  decretum,  or  coficardia  ducordantium  canon,  is  believed 
to  be  of  later  origin.  How  far  the  collection  is  the  work  of  Gratian  himself,  or  how 
far  he  was  indebted  for  his  materials,  and  even  for  their  arrangement,  to  the  labors  of 
earlier  collectors,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  work  consists  not  only  of  the  decrees 
of  councils  and  popes  down  to  Innocent  II.  (including  the  spUrious  Isidokian  Decre- 
tals, q.v.),  but  also  of  passages  from  the  Scripture,  from  the  fathers,  and  even  fVom 
the  Roman  law.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  f  rst  regards  the  hierarchical  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  and  chieflv  relates  to  doctrinal  and  mural  subjects.  It  is  divided 
into  **  distinctions."  The  second  treats  of  external  jurisdiction,  under  the  head  of 
*•  causes'*  and  **  questions."  The  third  regards  the  inner  life  of  the  church— the  liturgy 
and  the  sacraments.  From  what  has  been  already  said  re^rding  his  adoption  of  the 
Isidorian  decretals,  it  will  be  infeiTed  that  in  point  of  criticism  Gratiao's  authority  is  of 
little  value,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  added  that  no  authority  is  given  to  any  document 
beyond  what  it  intrinsically  possesses,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  placed  in  Gratian*s 
collection.  For  the  other  collectors  of  the  canon  law,  see  Canon  Law.  The  date  of 
Gratian'8  death  is  unluiown. 

0BATIA'inr8,  Augustus,  eldest  son  of  Valentinian  I.,  by  his  first  wife  Severa,  was 
born  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  on  April  19,  859  a.d.  While  he  was  still  nobilimmus 
ptier  (or  heir-apparent),  he  was  created  consul,  and  in  867  was  elevated  by  his  father  to 
the  rank  of  Augustus  at  Ambiani,  or  Amiens,  in  Gaul.  In  the  following  year  he 
accompanied  his  father  in  his  expedition  against  the  Alemanni.  in  order  that  he  might 
be  accustomed  to  warfare.  On  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  troops  elevated  Gratian ua 
lo  the  throne,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  as  a  colleague  his  half-brother  Valentinian 
II.  Gaul,  Spam,  and  Britain  fell  to  Gratiaj;ius's  share;  and  as  bis  brother  was  only  four 
years  old,  Gratianus  is  supposed  by  many  authorities  to  have  been  the  monarch  ds  facto 
of  the  rest  of  the  western  empire,  fixing  his  residence  at  Treviri  (now  Treves).  During 
the  first  part  of  his  reign,  a  fierce  warfare  was  carried  on  against  the  tribes  who 
possessed  the  Danubian  provinces  and  lUyricum;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  marching 
into  Thrace,  to  assist 'his  uncle  Valens  against  the  Goths,  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
upon  to  defend  his  dominions  against  the  Lentienses,  a  tribe  of  the  AlemannL  After 
the  invaders  had  been  defeated  Gratianus  advanced  towards  the  eastern  empire,  but 
while  on  the  way,  he  learned  that  his  uncle  Valens  had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Goths  near  Adrianople  (Aug.,  878).  The  sovereignty  of  the  eastern  empire  then 
devolved  tipon  Gratianus,  but  feeling  his  inadequacy  to  the  t»isk  of  ruling  the  whole 
empire,  he  recalled  Theodosius  (q. v.)  from  Spain,  and  appointed  him  his  colleague  on 
Jan.  19,  879.  Gratianus  possessed  some  admirable  virtues:  he  was  pious,  chaste,  and 
temperate;  his  understanding  was  well  cultivated,  although  nofr  strong,  and  his 
eloquence  attractive.  But  Iiis  character  was  too  yielding  and  pliant,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently often  led  to  the  commission  of  gross  acts  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  utterly  foreign 
to  his  nature.  His  persecution  of  the  pagans,  and  afterwards  of  heretic  Christians, 
made  him  a  great  favorite  with  orthodox  ecclesiastics,  but  rather  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  generally,  while  his  fondness  for  frivolous  amusements,  and  unworthy 
associates,  excited  the  contempt  of  the  army,  so  that  when  Maximns  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain,  crowds  of  the  disaffected  flocked  to  his  standard. 
Gratianus  was  defeated  by  him  near  Paris,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Lyons,  where  he  was- 
overtaken  and  killed  by  Andragathius,  whom  Maximus  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  on 
Aug.  26,  388. 

GRATIxVNTJS,  Franctbcus,  a  monk  of  Bologna  of  the  l^h  century.  He  is  known 
from  a  collection  of  decretals  or  church  canon  a  bearing  his  name.  He  is  charged  with 
extending  the  power  of  the  papacy  by  teaching  that  the  pope  himself  was  not  subject  to 
the  canons. 

OBATI'OLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  BcrophuUmnea,  having  a  5-partite 
calyx,  the  upper  Up  of  the  corolla  bifid,  the  lower  tritid.  only  two  stamens  fertile,  and 
the  anthers  pendulous.  G,  officinalis,  sometimes  called  Hedob  Htssop,  is  found  in 
meadows  and  on  the  margins  of  ponds  and  river-banks  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  not 
in  Britain.  It  has  sessile  lanceolate  serrulated  leaves,  and  axillary  solitary  fiowers.  It 
is  extremely  bitter,  acts  violently  as  a  purgative,  diuretic,  and  emetic:  and  in  overdoses 
is  an  acrid  poison.  It  is  admmistered  in  cases  of  worms,  jaundice,  dropsy,  scrofula, 
mania,  and  venereal  diseases;  but  requires  to  be  used  with  caution.  It  is  said  to  render 
some  of  the  Swiss  meadows  useless  as  pastures.  It  was  formerly  so  highly  esteemed  as 
a  medicine,  that  the  name  of  Ghraiia  Dei  (Grace  of  God)  was  given  to  it,  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  known  in  France  as  herbe  au  pawore  hofnme  (poor  man's  herb).  .  It  ia 
said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  famous  gout  medicine  called  eau  medieiut^^ — O.  peruviana,  a 
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Booth  American  species,  has  somewhat  similar  properties.  These  properties  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  a  bitter  resinous  principle  called  graUoUnt. 

GRATIOT,  a  co.  in  central  Michigan,  intersected  by  Prairie  river,  and  crossed  by  the 
Si^naw  Valley  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  STOsq.m. ;  pop.  74,  18,886.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  much  is  jret  forest  land.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Lumber,  hay,  wheat, 
coin,  and  oats  are  the  principal  products.     Co.  seat,  Ithaca. 

GRATIOT,  Chables,  1788—1865,  bom  !Mo.;  graduated  at  West  Pomt  in  1806. 
entering  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  was  made  capt.  in  1808.  He  was  chief  of 
engineers  under  gen.  Harrison  in  1818-14,  and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  fort  Meigs, 
April-May.  1813,  and  the  attack  on  fort  Mackinac,  Aug.  4,  1814.  He  was  mnde  maj. 
in  1815.  iieut.col.  in  1819.  col.  and  chief  of  engineers  in  1828,  and  the  same  year 
brig.gtrn.  by  brevet.  He  was  inspector  of  the  academy  at  West  Point,  1828-88.  Dec.  6» 
1888,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 

GRATKY,  AuQTJSTB  Josbph  Alphonsb,  Abbe,  1805-72;  b.  France.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  a  normal  school  and  director  of  a  college  in  Paris.  With  others  he  founded  the 
**•  oratory  of  the  immaculate  conception,"  a  society  of  priests,  devoted  particularly  to 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  city.  In  1861  he  became  vicar-general  of  Orleans,  and 
two  years  later  professor  of  moral  theology  in  the  ISorbonne.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
Ijjshed  a  Course  of  Pkilowphy,  He  afterwards  vehemently  opposed  Renan  and  the 
rationalists  generally.  In  1867  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy.  He  favored 
Pere  Hyacinlhe  for  a  time,  and  was  censured  by  his  superiors. 

eaATTAH,  The  Right  Honorable  Henrt,  was  b.  in  Dublin  July  8. 1746.  His  father 
was  recorder  and  m.p.  for  that  city  until  his  death  in  1766.  The  year  after  that  event, 
having  completed  his  university  studies  n^ith  distinction  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
Grattan  entered  as  a  student  of  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  where,  however,  he 
neglected  the  pages  of  Blackstone,  to  listen  to  the  living  oratory  of  parliament,  and  in 
particular  of  lord  Chatham.  In  1772  be  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  in  1775  was 
returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Charlemont,  for 
which  he  sat  until  1790,  when  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  to  such  an  extent  had  fiis  patriotism  and  eloquence  recommended  him  to  the 
Irish  people.  Mainly  to  him  was  owing,  among  other  things,  the  partial  abolition  of 
the  heavy  restrictions  on  Irish  commerce.  But  his  popularity  ebbed  as  it  had  flowed 
(and  oftener  than  once)  in  the  hearts  and  huzzas  of  his  impulsive  and  therefore  incon- 
stant countrymen.  In  1797  he  declined  to  come  forward  for  Dublin,  and  went  into 
temporary  but  undeserved  eclipse.  In'-lSOO  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Wick- 
low,  to  oppose  the  union,  and  that  was  to  flght  for  the  people's  idea  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  union  was  effected  in  spite  of  him,  and  in  1806  he  was  returned  to  the  imperial 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Mai  ton.  in  Yorkshire.  Next  year,  he  was  induced  to 
Htand  for  Dublin,  and  was  re-elected.  He  sat  for  it  in  successive  parliaments  till  his 
death,  which  happened  on  June  4,  1820,  in  London,  to  which  he  had  gone  when  in  a 
weak  state  of  health,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  adTOcate,  as  he  had 
been  wont,  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Grattan's  public  and  private  character  was  nnimpeachable.  For  the  vacillations  of 
his  popularity  in  Ireland,  his  countrymen  had  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and  it  Is  certain 
that  he  now  holds  a  proper  and  exalted  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  for  whom  he 
labored  with  such  sincerity,  integrity  and  genius.  The  history  of  his  life  is  in  great 
measure  the  history  of  the  Irish  constitution,  and  entirely  the  history  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland.    His  Life  and  Times  was  published  by  his  son. 

As  an  orator,  he  stands  in  the  first  rank.  His  style  is  full  of  point,  rapidity, 
antithesis,  and  poetic  suggestiveness.  His  eulogy  on  Chatham,  and  his  invective  against 
Bonaparte,  are  not  surpassed  in  British  eloquence.  Byron  declares  him  to  be  an 
orator — 

With  all  that  Demoethenes  wanted,  endowed. 
And  his  rival  or  master.  In  all  he  possessed. 

His  speeches  were  published  bv  his  son  and  biographer.  A  statue  of  Grattao,  on  Col- 
lege Green.  Dublin,  was  unveiled  in  1876. 

QRATTONI,  Seybbiko,  b.  Italy  1816;  educated  as  an  engineer,  and  was  consulted 
by  Cavour  on  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  and  other  important  works.  Grattoni  became 
the  head  director  of  the  great  tunnel  which  was  completed  in  1871.  He  was  for  a  time 
a  member  of  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies. 

GSATiriT01J8  BE8D,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  a  deed  granted  without  any 
value  receired.  If  it  is  made  in  favor  of  a  third  party,  in  order  to  defeat  creditors,  it 
IS  null  and  void,  by  stat  1621  c.  18.  There  is  this  peculiarity,  also,  that  when  a  person 
»  too  generous,  and  contracts  voluntarily  to  give  away  property  at  a  future  period,  if 
he  become  destitute  in  the  meantime,  the  court  will,  at  least  where  the  deed  was  in 
favor  of  children  or  grandchildren,  retain  sufficient  for  his  own  subsistence.  This  is 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman  law  as  to  benefidum  oompetenUa,  but  the  Roman  law  went 
farther.  Buch  a  provision  is  wholly  unknown  in  England.  In  England  gratuitous 
deeds  are  usually  styled  gifts  (q.v.)  or  voluntar>'  conveyances  (q.  v.),  according  to  cir- 
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OBATZ,  the  capital  of  the  crown-land  of  Styria,  in  Aiifitria,  is  a  picturesque  old 
t.,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Mur,  and  encircled  by  fine  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  It  is  140  m.  S.8.  w.  of  Vienna,  by  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  railway.  The  civil 
population  amounts  (1869)  to  80,782.  The  inner  town,  which  is  connected  with  the 
suburb  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  two  chain  and  two  wooden  bridges,  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  by  a  promenade  (formerly  the  glacis)  shaded  with  trees,  has 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  is  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  however,  from  the  number  of  old  buildings  which  it  contains,  as  the  cathe- 
dral of  8l.  Agidi,  built  in  the  14th  c. ;  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Styriau  dukes,  which 
possesses  many  curious  relics  of  antiquity;  the  Laudhaus,  where  the  nobles  of  the 
duchy  held  their  meetings;  the  university,  founded  in  1585,  with  its  library  containing 
70,000  volumes;  its  museum,  etc.,  the  arsenal,  and  vaiious  palaces  belonging  to  the 
Styrian  nobility.  Qratz  is  well  provided  with  gymnasia  and  other  public  educational 
ei^tablishments  for  the  laity,  and  seminaries  for  the  clergy.  As  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  circle,  Grfttz  has  special  courts  of  law  and  administration,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron  wares,  cotton, 
linen,  and  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  paper,  saltpeter,  etc.  From  its  position  on  the  dirt'Ct 
line  of  railway  communication  between  Vienna  and  Trieste,  it  is  favorably  situated  as 
an  intermediary  station  for  the  trade  of  the  Austrian  capital  and  the  Adriatic  provinces. 
OHltz  is  the  residence  of  a  prince -bishop,  and  has,  besides  a  Protestant  church  and  a 
synagogue,  23  Catholic  churches,  some  of  them  vejry  ancient  The  country  round  about 
Or&tz  is  singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

OBAXT'DENZ,  an  old  t.  and  important  fortress  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  west 
Prussia,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  60  m.  in  direct  line  s.  of  Dantzic.  A 
bridge  of  boats,  2.780  ft.  in  length,  here  crosses  the  river.  Orfttz  contains  numerous 
jieminaries  and  educational  establishments.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn  and  tobacco, 
And  manufactures  of  woolens  and  cottons,  etc.  The  town  is  fortified  by  a  wall;  and 
about  a  m.  n.  of  it  on  a  hill,  and  in  a  position  that  commands  the  course  of  the  Vistula, 
is  the  bomb-proof  fortress  of  Graudenz.    Pop.  75,  14,553,  including  the  garrison. 

OBAU'WACKE.    See  Graywackb. 

«BAV£  GBE£X.    See  Moukdsyillb. 

0BAVEL,  the  name  given  to  aggregations  of  water- worn  and  rounded  fragments  of 
rocks,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  e^g.  When  the  fragments  are  smaller,  the 
deposit  is  sand;  when  larger,  it  is  called  shingle.  Beds  of  gravel  occur  in  formations 
of  every  age.  While  the  materials  have  been  a  long  time  in  beinff  prepared,  and  have 
traveled  perhaps  a  great  distance  from  the  mother-rock,  gravel  deposits  have  been 
formed  speedily  and  oy  the  action  of  a  strong  current  of  water.  They  form  very  irregu- 
lar and  limited  deposits,  occurring  generally  as  banks  or  hummocks  in  strata  of  sand. 
Unless  in  the  most  recent  deposits,  they  almost  always  form  a  hard  rock  called  con- 
glomerate or  puddingstone,  the  pebbles  being  compacted  together  by  some  infiltered  cur- 
rent, which  is  most  frequently  iron,  lime,  or  silex.  £ven  so  recent  as  the  glacial  period, 
gravels  are  sometimes  formed  into  a  compact  concrete,  though  these  and  later  deposits 
Are  generally  loose.  Mr.  Prestwich  has  divided  the  pleistocene  gravels  into  "High 
Level"  and  '*Low  Level  Gravels."  The  high  level  gravels  are  the  more  ancient;  they 
have  been  deposited  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  present  valleys,  but  appar- 
ently at  a  time  when  there  was  much  more  water  in  the  valleys  than  there  is  now.  The 
low  level  gravels  have  been  produced  by  the  present  rivers. 

OBATEL.    See  Calculus. 

0BAYELINE8,  a  small  fortified  t.  and  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
is  situated  in  a  marshy  locality  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  12  m.  b.w.  of  Dunkerque. 
Although  now  a  desolate-lookinff  t.  with  grass  growing  in  its  streets,  it  is  of  importance 
in  a  historical  point  of  view.  Here  the  count  d*Egmont  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
French  army  commanded  by  the  Marechal  de  Thdrmes  in  1558;  a  victory  which  com- 
pelled the  French  to  accept  the  severe  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis.  Ten 
years  later,  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  it  fortified  by  Vauban.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  employed  chiefly  in  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries,  and  the  trade  in  liquoi-s, 
timber,  salt-fish,  etc.  The  harbor  has  now^  become  useless  from  neglect  Pop.,  with 
garrison,  76,  4,182. 

GRAVELOTTE,  Battle  op,  was  fought  Aug,  18, 1870,  in  the  Franco-German  war. 
near  the  village  of  Gravelotte  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  first  and  second  German 
armies  under  gen.  Steinmetz  and  prince  Frederick  Charles  with  king  William  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, gained  a  great  victory  over  the  French  forces  under  marshal  Bazaine. 
This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Metz  and  was  probably  the  bloodiest  of  the  whole  war. 
The  Germans  numbering  211,000  lost  904  officers  and  19,658  men;  the  French  number- 
ing 140,000  lost  609  officers  and  11,605  men. 

GRAVEL  WALLS,  made  of  a  conglomeration  of  cement,  or  lime,  and  pebbles  and 
small  stones  or  slag.  They  are  built  in  casings  and  the  planks  may  be  taken  away  after 
the  mass  has  properly  hardened.  Apertures  for  doors  and  windows  should  be 
while  the  wall  is  in  process  of  building.  Digitized  by  V^UUy  !(:: 
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GRAVES,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky  on  Clark's  river,  traversed  by  the  Paducah  and 
Mempbis  railroad;  515  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  19,398 — 2,329  colored.  The  region  is  level  and 
the  8oii  productive;  chief  productions,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  butter.  Co. 
seat,  Maytield. 

eSAYE  BOBBIHO.  The  offense  of  taking  up  dead  bodies  has  often  been  attempted 
to  be  declared  felony  by  act  of  parliament;  but  it  is  only  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  If,  however,  the  shroud,  coffin,  or  any  property  in  the 
nature  of  a  chattel  is  taken  away  from  the  grave,  the  party  may  be  indicted  for  felony 
in  stealing  these.    See  Anatomy  (in  Law). 

GEAYESEHD,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough,  and  river-port  of  England,  in  the 
00.  of  Kent,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  83  m.  w.n.w.  of  Canter- 
bury, and  24  m.  e.8.e.  of  London  by  the  North  Kent  Railway.  It  occupies  a  somewhat 
commanding  position  op  the  first  nsin^  ground  after  entering  the  river;  and  consists  of 
the  old  town,  witli  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  not  too  cleanly  streets,  and  of  the  new 
town,  w.  of  the  older  portion,  with  handsome  streets,  squares,  and  terraces.  Gravesend 
is  not  famous  for  its  architecture.  In  the  vicinitv  are  extensive  market-gardens,  great 
part  of  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  London.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
m  fishing.  Gravesend  forms  the  limit  of  the  port  of  London.  Here  pilots  and  custom- 
house officers  are  taken  on  board  of  vessels  going  up  the  river.  For  centuries  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  has  depended  on  its  connection  with  the  metropolis.  The  salubrious 
air  and  beautiful  scenery  at  Gravesend  render  it  a  favorite  watering-place  with  London- 
ers. It  carries  on  some  ship-building  and  a  considerable  trade  in  supplying  ships'  stores. 
Pop.  of  municipal  borough  '71,  21,2fi);  of  parliamentary  borough,  27,493. 

Gravesend  was  originally  a  kythe,  or  landing-place,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in 
Domesday.  Around  this  landing-place  a  town  grew  up  soon  after  the  conquest  Here 
the  fleets  of  the  early  voyagers,  as  tiiat  of  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1553,  and  of  Martin  Frob- 
isber  in  1576,  used  to  assemble;  and  here  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies 
were  wont  to  receive  all  strangers  of  eminence,  and  to  conduct  them  up  the  river  in 
state,  forming  processibns,  which,  says  the  historian  Froude,  were  "spectacles  scarcely 
rivaled  in  gprgeousness  by  the  world-famous  weddings  of  the  Adriatic." 

6BAVE  STOITES.  The  right  to  grant  or  refuse  permission  to  erect  ^ve  stones, 
tombs,  or  monuments  in  the  church  or  church-yard,  in  England,  is  vested  in  the  ordin- 
ary, who  is  generally  the  bishop.  In  Scotland,  a  similar  power  is  vested  in  the  heritors, 
Le.,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  in  the  parish. 

GRAYIER,  Jacques,  d.  1708;  a  French  missionary  in  Canada  and  the  wilds  of 
Ulinois  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  continued  the  work  of  Marquette 
among  the  Indians  for  several  years,  but  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  medicine  men 
who  found  their  craft  in  danger.  At  length  they  gave  him  a  wound  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  During  his  labors  he  went  down  the  Mississippi  twice  to  see  Iberville, 
the  Louisiana  pioneer.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  1706,  and  returned  in  1708.  He  wrote 
three  works  on  the  Indian  missions  and  Louisiana  affairs,  and  compiled  a  grammar  of 
the  Illinois  tongue. 

OSAYI'NA,  a  commercial  and  industrious  episcopal  t.  in  the  s.  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  87 
m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Bari.  It  contains  (1872)  14,194  inhabitants,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  ancient  Blera,  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  passed  at  Poggio 
Orsino,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  995  it  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  the 
Saracens.  It  was  a  favorite  hunting-place  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  The  neighbor- 
hood possesses  rich  pastures,  and  raises  a  celebrated  breed  of  horses,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  do  a  large  trade  at  their  annual  cattle-fair. 

6SAYITA,  an  Italian  term  used  in  music,  signifying  that  it  is  to  be  performed  with 
an  earnest  and  dignified  expression,  while  the  movement  progresses  in  a  slow,  marked, 
and  solemn  time. 

6BAYITATI0K— 0SAYITT.  All  bodies,  when  raised  into  the  air.  and  left  unsup- 
ported, fall  to  the  earth  in  lines  perpendicular  to  it.  The  force  which  causes  them  to 
do  so  is  termed  gravity,  and,  universal  experience  shows,  acts  towards  the  earth's 
center;  more  strictly,  it  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  still  water.  But  if  a  body, 
as  a  stone,  be  projected  obliquely  into  the  air,  it  is  made  to  describe  a  curved  path, 
having  a  highest  point,  vertex,  or  apogee;  and  when  it  meets  the  earth  in  its  descent, 
its  direction  is  not  towards  the  center,  but  inclined  to  it  at  the  angle  of  projection.  See 
Projkctilrs.  Observing  this,  and  that  the  body,  if  not  interrupted  by  the  earth's 
surface,  would  continue  to  move  in  a  curve,  with  its  tangent  always  away  from  the 
center,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  if  not  interrupted,  it  might  circulate  round  the  center 
as  the  moon  does  round  the  earth.  Next,  knowing  that  tne  force  of  gravity  is  exerted 
at  all  accessible  heights  above  the  earth,  the  question  arises — May  it  not  be  exerted  as 
far  off  as  tbe  moon?  which  we  know  to  influenced  by  8oms  force  which  continually 
deflects  her  from  the  tangent  to  her  orbit,  and  makes  her  circulate  round  the  earth. 
See  Central  Forces.  Observing  now  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  moon,  and 
calculating  its  centrifugal  force,  which  we  know  must  equal  the  centripetal  force,  we 
put  the  question:  Is  this  force  the  same  as  gravity?    The  answer  is,  that  it  is  a  f orc8 
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8,600  times  less  energetic.  If,  then,  gravity  be  the  force  which  really  holds  the  moon 
to  her  path,  it  must  be  explained  vthy  it  acts  upon  her  so  much  more  feebly  than  it 
would,  were  she  a  body  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  explanation  is  given  at  once  if  we 
suppose  gravity  to  be  a  force  whose  energy  diminishes  with  increase  of  distauce,  and  is 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  at  which  it  is  exerted,  for  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth's  center  is  just  about  60  times  that  of  the  earth's  surface  from  its 
center,  and  3,ti00  : 1  *  :  60'  :  1.  We  infer  that  it  does  so  from  the  fact,  that  there  is 
nothing  inadmissible  in  such  a  diminution  of  energy  with  increase  of  distance— that, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  analogies  for  it,  as  in  the  emanations  of  light  and  heat: 
and  in  the  argument  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  otherwise  supposing  some  other 
force  than  gravity  to  be  employed  in  deflecting  the  moon,  and  tiie  force  of  gravity  to 
cease  at  some  unknown  level.  On  these  views,  and  a  ^neralization  to  be  afterwards 
mentioned,  Newton  is  understood  to  have  at  first  rested  his  law  of  universal  gravitation* 
"Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle  wiih  a  force 
directly  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  attracting  particle,  and  inversely  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  them  " — a  law,  the  truth  of  which,  since  it  was  first  bronched, 
has  been  put  beyond  all  question  by  the  most  complete  body  of  predictions,  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  that  can  be  cited  in  support  of  any  law  of  nature. 

Before,  however,  the  argument  on  the  extension  of  terrestrial  gravity  to  the  sphere 
of  the  moon  could  have  become  pregnant  with  so  great  a  result,  much  investigation  had 
to  take  place  in  other  fields;  nnd,  in  fact,  Newton  had.  previously  to  conceiving  the 
law,  explained  the  three  great  Eeplerian  laws  of  order  obtaining  in  the  solar  system  by 
reference  to  an  attractive  force  residing  in  the  sun.  These  laws  are — 1.  That  the  plan- 
ets revolve  round  the  sun  in  ellipses,  having  the  sun  for  a  common  focus:  2.  That  every 
planet  moves  in  such  a  way  that  the  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun  sweeps  over  equal 
areas  in  equal  times:  3.  That  the  squares  of  the  times  occupied  by  the  several  phinets  in 
their  revolutions  in  their  elliptic  orbits,  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances from  their  common  focus,  the  sun.  From  the  law  of  equal  areas,  Newton 
inferred  that  every  planet  is  retained  in  its  orbit  by  a  force  of  attraction  directed  towards 
the  center  of  the  sun;  from  the  orbits  being  elliptical,  he  inferred  that  in  each  case  this 
force  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  body's  distance  from  the 
sun ;  while  from  the  third  law  he  inferred  the  homogeneity  of  the  central  force  through- 
out the  solar  system.  It  was  then,  after  being  familiar  with  the  notion  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  and  its  action,  through  the  researches  of  Galileo,  Huyghens,  and  Uooke,  and 
with  the  notion  of  a  central  force  acting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  its 
object,  through  his  explanations  of  the  laws  of  Kepler,  that  he  put  to  himself  the  ques- 
tion :  Is  not  the  force  with  which  the  moon  gravitates  to  the  earth  the  same  with  gravity  ? — 
the  force  which  causes  a  stone  to  fall  on  its  surface.  A  question  answered  amrmativelY 
on  the  supposition  of  gravity,  like  the  sun's  attraction,  being  a  force  diminishing  with 
increase  of  distance,  and  according  to  the  same  law.  The  result  was  to  bring  the  whole 
solar  system,  the  planets  and  the  sun,  and  satellites  and  their  planets— the  satellites 
being  observed  to  obey  the  same  laws  of  order  with  reference  to  their  primaries  that 
the  latter  obeyed  in  reference  to  the  sun — under  the  law  of  gravitation.  And  the  imagi 
nation  lifted  up  by  the  grandeur  of  the  conception,  would  refuse  to  limit  the  operation 
of  that  law  to  our  own  system,  were  there  no  facts  to  entitle  us  to  extend  it  beyond 
The  phenomena  of  double  stars,  however,  of  themselves  justify  the  extension  and  the 
statement  of  the  law  as  we  have  given  it  in  universal  terms.  It  may  be  observed,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  Eeplerian  laws,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  basis  of  New 
ton's  researches,  are,  owing  to  perturbations  caused  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets, 
etc.,  only  approximately  correct;  and  that  these  perturbations  afford,  when  examined, 
a  further  proof  of  the  truth  and  universality  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

For  a  notice  of  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  see  Force  • 
see  also  Falling  Bodies,  PROjBCTn.K8,  etc. 

ORAYITT,  Spkcific.    See  Specific  Gravity. 

OBAT,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Sadne,  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  beautiful  meadow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  26  m. 
w.n.w.  of  the  Besan^on.  It  is  commanded  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  resi- 
dence in  former  times  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  has  a  pleasing  appearance  from 
a  distance,  although  its  streets  are  crooked,  narrow,  and  steep.  Gray  is  an  important 
entrepdt  for  goods  from  the  north-eastern  districts  of  France,  which  are  conveyed  by 
the  Sadne  to  the  south.  Its  trade  is  chiefiy  in  corn,  flour,  timber,  wine,  iron,  and 
colonial  produce.    Pop.  76,  7,845. 

0SAT,  Asa,  an  eminent  Amencan  botanist,  b.  at  Paris,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18, 
1810.  He  took  his  degree  of  m.d.  in  1881,  but  soon  relincjuishinff  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, he  devoted  himself,  under  prof.  Torrey,  to  his  favorite  study  of  botany.  In  1884 
he  received  the  appointment  of  botanist  of  the  United  States'  exploring  expedition;  but 
as  a  long  delay  took  place  before  it  was  ready  to  sail,  he  resigned  his  post  in  1887.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  prof,  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Michigan ;  but  before  he 
bad  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  he  was  elected,  in  1842,  Fisher  prof,  of  natural 
history  at  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  addition  to  his  prelections  at  Cam- 
bridge, prof.  Gray  has  delivered  some  courses  of  lectures  at  l^piJb^well  institute,  in  Bos- 
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too.  He  ranks  among  the  leading  botanists,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  the  age.  In 
his  numerous  writings  be  has  shown  equal  ability  in  communicating  elementary  knowl- 
edge and  in  elucidating  recondite  theories.  Ho  came  forward  at  a  time  when  the  old 
artificial  systems  of  botany  were  giving  way  to  the  natural  system  which  has  taken 
their  phice,  and  he  was  the  first  in  America,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Torre^,  who 
arranged  the  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 'species  upon  the  natural  basis  of  affinity.  In 
1836  he  published  his  Elements  of  Botany,  afterwards  enlarged  into  the  Botanical  Text- 
hook;  and  in  1838  he  commenced,  with  Dr.  Torrey,  the  Flora  of  North  America,  to 
be  completed  in  three  large  volumes,  but  still  unfinished.  In  1848,  appeared  the  Manual 
ef  Botany  for  the  Northern  United  States,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Genera  BoreaUa 
Americana  lUustrata,  of  which  another  volume  has  since  been  issued.  Among  his 
remaining  works  may  be  mentioned :  Botany  of  the  United  States*  Badfle  Expturing  Exper 
dUion,  under  Captain  WiUcie  (1854-^);  How  Plants  Grow;  Lessons  in  Botany;  Structural 
and  ^sUmaiie  Botany;  a  revised  edition  of  the  Botanieal  Textbook,  with  1800  illustra- 
tions; FUyra^  the  Southern  United  SUvtee;  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany  (1869);  and 
Botany  for  Young  People  (1869).  Prof.  Gray  has  also  contributed  many  papers  to 
scientific  periodic^s  and  the  transactions  of  learned  societies. 

GRAY,  Davtd,  1838-61;  a  poet  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver.  David 
managed  to  get  into  Glasgow  university,  and  acquired  a  fair  education.  He  was  for  a  time 
private  tutor.  In  1860  he  went  to  liondon,  where  from  motives  of  economy  he  slept 
the  first  night  in  a  park  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease  from  which  he  died.  He 
had  written  The  Luggie,  an  intensely  Scotch  poem;  but  no  one  felt  inclined  to  read  it. 
Finally  Monkton  Milnes  took  pity  on  him  and  tried  to  get  the  poem  into  Thackeray's 
magazine,  but  the  editor  rejected  it.  The  sick  and  disappointed  author  was  sent  home 
by  Milnes,  and  the  day  before  he  died  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  proof-sheet  of 
the  first  pages  of  his  Luggie,  which,  through  Sidney  Dobell's  infiuence,  had  found  a 
publisher.    The  work,  including  other  poems,  was  published  in  London  in  1862. 

GRAY,  Fbancib  0 alley,  ll.d.,  1790-1866;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
became  a  lawyer.  When  John  Quincv  Adams  was  envoy  to  Russia,  Gray  was  his 
private  secretary.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  took  great 
interest  in  science,  and  was  secretary  of  the  academy  of  arts  atfd  sciences.  In  his  will 
he  left  $50,000  for  a  museum  of  comparative  zoology  to  be  a  part  of  Harvard  university, 
besides  an  investment  to  secure  care  of  the  museum  and  publication  of  catalogues  and 
illustrations.  In  1848  he  published  Prison  Discipline,  and  from  time  to  time  contributed 
many  papers  to  the  North  American  Beview. 

GRAY,  George  Robbbt,  b.  England,  1808;  brother  of  John  Edward  (ante),  and 
also  a  naturalist  He  was  28  years  in  the  zoological  department  of  the  British  museum, 
and  has  written  many  papers  and  some  books  on  natural  history,  among  them  the  article 
on  entomology  in  Cuvier  s  Animal  Kingdom,  List  of  tfie  Genera  of  Birds,  and  two  others 
also  on  birds.    His  list  embraces  over  2,900  genera  and  11,660  species. 

GRAY,  Henrt  Peters,  1819-79:  b.  New  York;  studied  painting  with  Huntington, 
and  in  1839  traveled  in  Europe;  While  there  he  produced  "Thou  art  Gone;"  **The 
Billet  Doux;"  and  *'The  Roman  Girl."  He  returned  in  1843,  but  was  again  in  Europe 
in  184&-46,  when  he  painted  "Teaching  a  Child  to  Pray;"  "Proserpine  and^acchus;" 
and  other  works.  Some  of  his  more  important  pictures  are  "Wages  of  War;"  "Apple 
of  Discord;"  "Portia  and  Bassanio;"  "  Cleopatra;"  "  Origin  of  the  American  Flag;"  and 
"Genevieve."  In  1871  he  went  to  Europe  where  he  remained  several  years,  after 
which  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  died. 

6BAY,  John  Edward,  naturalist,  b.  at  Walsall  in  the  year  1800,  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession.  In  1821  he  assisted  his  father  (who  was  author  of  Supplement 
to  the  Pharmaeopceia,  and  other  works)  in  the  preparation  of  his  Natural  Arrangement 
of  British  Plants,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  English  language,  the  new  method 
was  adopted.  In  1824  he  entered  the  British  museum  as  assistant  in  the  natural  history 
department,  where  he  found  scope  for  the  employment  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and 
accuracy  of  observation,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  zoological  collections. 
This  important  post  he  retained  till  his  death,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  zoological 
science,  for  the  British  museum  collections  are  the  most  complete  in  the  world:  a  monu- 
ment of  his  persevering  activity  throughout  an  active  life.  His  success  was  partly  due 
to  his  quickness  in  seizing  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  animal  forms,  which  rendered 
him  a  good  classifier.  The  royal  Bavarian  academy  of  sciences  at  Munich  recognized 
his  services  to  science  hy  conferring  on^him  the  title  of  ph.d.  Dr.  Gray  wrote  much 
on  subjects  connected  with  his  department.  The  mere  titles  of  his  books  and  papers 
make  a  long  list,  numbering  more  than  500.  His  zoological  and  natural  history  cata- 
logues are  not  mere  lists,  but  are  enriched  with  synonvms  and  ample  notes,  whereby 
studj  of  particular  subjects  is  greatly  promoted.  Dr.  (iray  did  not  confine  his  activity 
to  his  special  department:  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
scientific  societies  of  London:  and  he  was  a  vice-president  of  the  zoological  society,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  management.  He,  moreover,  claimed  to  have  anticipated  sir 
Rowland  Hill  in  his  proposal  for  a  low  uniform  rate  of  postage.  He,  at  various  times^ 
gave  valuable  evidence  before  parliamentary  committees,  on  the  management  of  the 
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British  moBeum  and  other  sublects;  and  he  served  on  the  juries  of  the  great  exhibitions 
of  1801  and  1862.    Dr.  Gray  died  at  his  residence  in  tiie  British  museum,  in  1875. 

Dr.  Gray's  principal  works  are:  lUuiftrations  of  Indian  Zoology ^  2.  vols,  folio;  Th^ 
Kmnosley  Aenag&iHe,  2  vols,  folio;  SpicUegia  Zoologica — on  Mammalia,  Birds,  U^f^UU^ 
Fishes,  MoUusca,  Shells;  a  Synopsis  of  Vie  Contents  of  the  British  Museum;  besides  cata- 
logues of  the  specimens  in  the  zoological  department,  which  have  greatly  facilitated 
the  study  of  those  collections.    He  also  wrote  many  scientific  papers,  which  have  been 

Sublished  in  the  PhiUmphieai  Transactions,  the  Transactions  of  the  lAnnoean  Society,  the 
^neydopfsdia  MetropoUtana,  Annals  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Reports  of  the  British 
Association;  the  whole  comprising  a  mass  of  facts  and  principles  highly  valuable  to 
naturalists. 

In  1826  Dr,  Gray  married  a  lady  who  rendered  him  important  aid  in  his  studies, 
and  is  known  as  authoress  of  Figures  of  Molluscous  Animals,  for  the  Use  of  Students,  a 
work  in  five  volumes.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  after- 
wards served  on  the  council.  He  was  a  member  of  some  of  the  principal  societies  and 
academies  in  England  and  on  the  continent. — His  late  brother,  Gbobge  R.  Gray,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  zoological  department  of  the  British  museum  from  1831  till  his 
death  in  1872,  was  the  author  of  many  memoirs  on  zoology,  but  is  best  known  as  author 
of  T/ie  Genera  of  Birds. 

GRAY,  Robert,  1755-1806;  b.  R.  I.  He  was  the  first  to  carry  the  American  flag 
around  the  world,  which  he  did  in  1790-91  in  the  sloop  Washington  on  a  trading  voya^ 
to  the  n.w.  coast  of  America  and  on  to  China  and  the  west  On  another  voyage  m 
1791  he  discovered  the  Columbia  river  (in  Oregon). 

OSAT,  Thohab.  an  English  poet,  was  b.  in  London  Dec.  26,  1716.  His  father, 
Philip  Gray,  a  money-scrivener,  was  of  a  disposition  so  violent,  that  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  separate  from  him;  and  it  was  mainly  through  her  exertions  that  her  son 
was  placed  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  At  Eton  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Horace  Walpole,  the  son  of  the  prime  minister;  and  when  his  college  education  was 
completed,  he  accompanied  his  friend  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Italv.  After 
spending  a  year  in  the  search  of  the  picturesque  and  in  the  exploration  of  picture- 
galleries,  the  friends  quarreled,  and  Gray  returned  to  England,  and  went  to  Cambridge 
to  take  his  degree  in  civil  law.  At  the  university  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  waa 
spent  breathing  tlie  serene  air  of  noble  libraries,  and  corresponding  with  friends,  as 
only  the  men  of  that  day  could  correspond.  In  1756,  in  consequence  of  a  practical 
joke,  he  removed  from  St.  Peter's  college  to  Pembroke  hall.  He  had  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  his  native  country,  and  rambled  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the 
English  lake  counties.  He  made  notes  wherever  he  went,  and  wrote  copious  descrip- 
tions of  what  he  had  seen  to  his  literary  friends.  He  published  his  Ode  to  Eton  College 
in  1747,  and  his  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  two  years  afterwards.  His 
Pindaric  Odes  appeared  in  1757;  but  however  much  they  might  dazzle  the  imagination 
with  brilliant  imagery,  and  charm  the  ear  with  involved  and  intricate  harmony,  they 
did  not  touch  the  popular  heart  like  the  EUgy,  On  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber,  be  was 
offered,  but  declined,  the  post  of  poet-laureate.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history.  Fastidious  in  his  tastes,  fond  of  books  and  lettered  ease, 
indisposefi  to  mingle  in  the  great  world,  but  delighyng  to  comment  upon  it  in  letters  to 
friends,  blessed  with  a  reputation  peculiarly  dear  to  a  scholar's  heart,  comparatively 
rich,  his  life  glided  on  inibittered  but  by  one  enemv — ^gout.  Dining  pne  day  in  the 
college  ball,  he  was  severely  attacked,  and  after  suffering  a  week,  he  died  July  30, 
1771,  aged  55  years.    He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mouer  at  Stokes  near  Eton. 

The  poetry  of  Gray,  with  the  exception  of  the  jBIfe^y— which  everybody  knows — has 
never  become  popular;  yet  in  its  own  sphere  it  is  very  perfect;  delicately  if  not  richly 
imaginative,  curiously  studded  with  imagery;  exquisitely  finished,  like  miniatures 
painted  on  ivory.  But  his  subjects  are  often  remote,  and  out  of  the  track  of  ordinary 
human  feelings. 

OEAY,  in  heraldry,  signifies  a  badger. 

GRAY,  William,  1750-1825;  b.  Mass.;  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost  of 
Boston  merchants,  a  man  of  little  education  but  of  remarkable  natural  abilities.  At  one 
time  he  had  more  than  two  score  large  vessels  engaged  in  ocean  trade.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  for  one  term  lieutenant-governor.  Many  anecdotes  are 
current  of  his  oddities  and  his  utter  indifference  to  the  personal  pride  that  usually 
accompanies  great  wealth. 

OBATLIHO  (thymallus  mdgaris),  a  fish  of  the  family  salmomdcs,  and  of  a  genus  dis- 
tinguished from  salmon,  trout,  etc.,  by  smaller  mouth  and  much  smaller  teeth,  and  b^ 
the  greater  size  of  the  dorsal  fin.  The  scales  are  also  much  larger.  The  grayling  is 
found  in  many  streams  in  England,  but  is.  however,  very  local ;  and  of  two  nvers  la 
the  same  neighborhood,  one  often  contains  it,  and  tlie  other  does  not.  A  supposition 
that  it  was  brought  to  England  by  the  monks,  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  It  is 
found  is  the  Eden  and  the  Esk  in  Cumberland,  in  the  Clyde  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  the 
Orkney  islands.  It  is  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  equally  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Lapland.    It  inhabits  clear  sitreams,  with  rocky  or  gravelly  bottoms,  and  '*  seems 
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to  reqaire  an  alteration  of  stream  and  pool."  It  will  live  in  clean  newly-made  ponds  in 
hard  soil,  although  it  does  not  breed  iu  them,  but  will  not  live  in  those  of  muddy  bottom. 
Its  food  consists 'chiefly  of  flies  and  aquatic  larvss,  and  it  is  taken  by  angling  in  the  same 
nuinner  as  the  trout.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  4  or  5  lbs.  The  back  and  sides 
are  silvery  gray,  marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  dusky  streaks;  the  dorsal  fin  is 
spotted,  the  spots  arranged  in  lines  across  the  fin.  The  abdominal  line  is  almost 
straight,  the  dorsal  line  is  considerably  elevated.  The  grayling  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
tile  table,  but  requires  to  be  cooked  when  newly  caught,  when  it  has  an  odor  which  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  wild  thyme.  It  spawns  in  April  or  May,  and  is  in  the  best 
condition  when  trout  are  out  of  season,  in  Oct.  and  Nov. — There  are  several  other 
species  of  thyinailus,  none  of  which  are  British.  One  of  them,  T,8igmfe)\  a  very  beauti- 
ful fish,  inhabiting  the  clear  affluents  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  is  called  hewlukpowak,  or 
the  fi»h  toith  tilt  toingUkefln,  by  the  Esquimaux.  It  is  said  to  afford  excellent  sport  to 
the  angler;  although  the  streams  in  which  it  is  found  are  visited  by  few  anglers  for 
mere  amusement. 

This  beautiful  fish  is  very  local  in  its  distribution,  but  is  abundant  in  most  of  the 
Scandinavian  rivers.  Angling  for  gravling  is  excellent  sport.  It  rises  to  the  same  fliea 
as  those  which  are  used  for  trout:  it  also  takes  worms,  maggots,  and  other  small  larv» 
and  insecta  From  July  to  the  end  of  Oct.  are  the  best  months  for  grayling  fishing,  but 
m  fine  open  days  they  afford  sport  through  the  winter. 

0BAT*8  IHK,  one  of  the  four  inns  of  court  having  the  sole  power  of  calling  persona 
to  the  degree  of  barrister-at-law.    See  Inns  of  Court. 

GRAYSON,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Kentucky,  drained  by  head  waters  of  Green  river, 
and  crossed  by  the  Louisville,  Paducah  and  Southern  railroad;  650  sq.m.;  pop.  70, 
11,580 — i07  colored.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  with  tolerably  fertile  soil.  Chief 
productions,  com,  tobacco,  and  pork.  Limestone  is  found  in  abundance.  Co.  seat, 
Leitchfield. 

GRAYSON,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas  on  Red  and  Trinity  rivers,  intersected  by  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  railroad;  950  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  14,887—2,145  colored.  It  has  an 
nndulatiue  surface  in  part  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  oak,  etc.  The  soil  is  fertile; 
chief  productions,  com,  cotton,  oats,  cattle,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Sherman. 

GRAYSON,  William,  b.  Va. ;  d.  1790.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (Eng.)  and  in 
law  in  the  temple  in  London.  Minting  to  Virginia,  he  became  one  of  Washington's 
aids;  subsequently  commanded  a  Virginian  regiment,  and  was  on  various  commissions 
with  regard  to  pnsoners.  He  was  in  the  Virginia  convention  to  consider  the  federal 
constitution  and  (with  Patrick  Henry  and  others)  vigorously  opposed  its  adoption.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  U.  8.  senators  from  the  state. 

GRAYSON,  a  co  in  s.w.  Virginia,  on  the  North  Carolina  border;  intersected  by  the 
Kanawha  river;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  9; 687— 754  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
abaut  one-half  is  occupied  by  forests.  The  main  prod|^ctions  are  wheat,  rye,  com, 
butter,  wool,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Independence. 

GRAY'S  PEAK,  one  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Colorado  about  12  m.  w.  of 
Geor^town.  Its  height  is  14,460  feet.  It  was  named  after  prof.  Asa  Gray,  the 
botanist.  Not  far  away  is  Torrey's  peak  of  almost  the  same  height,  named  from 
prof.  John  Torrey,  the  botanist. 

OTJAZAT.ETtA,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  and  situated  about 
00  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name  in  a  strong  position  on  a  rocky  hill  approacha- 
ble only  by  a  narrow  and  easily  defended  ledge,  between  the  Sierra  de  Ronda  on  the 
e.,  and  the  Cerro  de  S.  Cristoval  on  the  west.  It  was  compared  by  the  French  (a 
whole  division  of  whom  was  here  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants)  to  a  land  Gibraltar. 
A  great  deal  of  smuggling,  and,  it  is  suspected,  robbery,  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabit- 
ants.   Pop  5,000. 

OBAZIO'BO,  an  Italian  term  in  music,  meaning  with  graceful  expression. 

0B£AflS,  a  term  of  general  application  to  all  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  generally  to 
those  having  some  decree  of  solidity,  as  tallow.  It  is  more  specially  applied  to  fatty 
matters  wlu^h  are  so  deteriorated  with  dirt  or  other  impurities  as  to  lie  unfit  for  candle- 
making  and  other  manufactures  requiring  some  degree  of  purity  in  the  material. 
Grease  is  largelv  employed  as  a  lubricant  tor  machinery,  and  especially  for  the  wheels 
of  carriages.  The  grease  employed  for  the  axles  of  carriages  and  carts  consists  of  the 
most  inferior  kinds  of  grease  mixed  with  a  little  tar. 

In  commerce,  the  term  mares*  grease  is  now  well  known.  It  is  the  fat  of  horses 
which  are  killed  in  large  numbers  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo;  and  their  products, 
oonsiating  of  hides,  grease,  bones,  and  hair,  are  largely  exported  to  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. Owing  to  the  practice  of  slaughtering  the  marcs  chiefly,  this  particular  kind  of 
fat  has  been  designated  mares^  grease.  It  is  a  very  oily  fat,  and  so  penetrating,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  casks  sufficiently  ti^ht  to  prevent  leakage.  It  is  used  for  lubricating 
machinery,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

Railway  Grrase  is.  in  reality,  a  kind  of  soap,  a  small  portion  of  soda  being  mingled 
with  Uie  materials  to  effect  an  imperfect  saponification.    The  object  is  to  prevent  the 
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too  rapid  melting  of  the  material,  which,  without  this  precaution,  would  be  exceaslvely 
rapid,  owing  to  the  heat  caused  by  the  friction  of  wheels  revolving  with  such  rapidity. 
It  is  also  made  of  very  superior  materials,  and  consists  generally  of  tbe  vegetable  fats 
•called  cocoa-nut  oil  and  palm-oil ;  sometimes  animal  fat  is  used.  This  composition  is 
placed  in  small  noetal  boxes  on  the  axles,  with  which  they  communicate  by  a  small 
Dole,  so  that,  as  the  axle  heats  the  surrounding  parts,  the  grease  in  the  ^xes  melts,  and 
runs  through  tbe  iittle  orifice  on  to  the  axle.     See  Beabs,  Greace. 

0BEAflE.  Various  kinds  of  tallow,  fat,  dripping,  and  kitchen-stuff  receive  the 
general  name  of  grease,  as  applied  to  several  mauufaciuring  processes;  but  the  name  is 
now  more  technically  given  to  the  lubricating  unguent  employed  for  the  rolling-stock 
of  railway  companies.  While  oil  is  tbe  lubricator  for  the  delicate  parts  of  the  locomo- 
tive, grease  is  necessary  for  the  axles  of  the  wheels.  So  vast  is  tbe  quantity  used,  that 
the  annual  demand  amounts  to  thousands  of  tons;  and,  as  the  quality  is  very  impor- 
tant, most  of  the  great  companies  make  their  own — establishing  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  used  for  locomotives  and  for  wagons. 

Locomotive  gretise  usually  consists  of  tallow,  oil,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  water. 
Much  depends  on  the  consistency.  If  the  grease  is  too  thick,  the  axle-boxes  become 
hot;  if  too  thin,  it  is  used  up  too  quickly.  Again,  if  there  is  too  much  alkali,  there  is 
a  residue  left  in  the  boxes;  if  too  little,  the  grease  is  too  soft  and  wasteful.  The  grease 
is  always  yellow;  but  it  is  made  of  a  thinner  consistency  for  cold  weather  than  for  hot. 
The  following  are  i^iven  as  tbe  constituents  of  two  kinds  that  meet  with  approval,  to 
produce  one  ton  ofeach  kind  of  grease,  allowing  a  certain  percentage  for  waste: 


owtB.  qrs.       lbs.  cwt&    qra.  Iha 

Tallow 8  8         0  4         2  0 

Palm-oil 2  2         0  2         2  0 

Bperm-oU 0  17  0         0  27 

Alkali 1  0       14  10  8 

Water 12  8       12  12         0  26 

The  manufacture  is  very  simple.  The  tallow  and  oils  are  heat-cd  to  180°  F. ;  the  water 
and  alkali  to  200'';  both  are  run  off  into  wooden  tubs,  where  they  are  well  stirred  till 
cold,  with  special  precautions  against  the  admission  of  any  ^rit  or  dirt. 

Wa>gon  grease  is  coarser  and  cheaper  in  quality.  The  ingredients  are  chiefly  some 
kind  of  resinous  oil  and  caustic  lime.  When  resin  was  cheap,  wagon  grease  cost  about 
half  the  price  of  locomotive  grease,  and  was  useful  not  only  for  wagon  and  carriage 
axles,  but  also  for  low-speed  goods  and  mineral  locomotives;  but  during  tbe  American 
war,  the  price  of  resin  rose,  and  then  attempts  were  made  to  use  residues  from  parafiine, 
coal-tar,  candle-making,  cotton-seed  oil,  fish-oil,  nitch-otl,  and  other  substitutes. 

It  is  said  that  3,000  tons  of  grease  are  maae  every  year  in  the  Tyne  district,  not 
exactly  as  a  primary  product,  but  as  using  up  a  residDe  from  the  distillation  of  resin. 

GREASE-WOOD,  a  plant  growing  profusely  in  the  w.  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Its  botanical  name  is  sareobatuM  vertmculatus.  It  is  most  prolific  on  barren  and 
alkaline  soils. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  a  t.  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Housatonic  river  and 
railroad,  40  m.  s.s.e.  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  region;  pop.  '80, 
4,638.  Thera  is  water  power,  and  a  number  of  important  manufactures.  Beds  of  iron 
ore  and  marble  are  found  in  the  township.  Its  schools  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
The  new  town  hall  is  a  fine  buHding,  before  which  is  a  fine  statue  of  Victory  for  the 
soldiers*  monument.     In  tbe  vicinity  is  a  curious  rock  formation  called  purgatory. 

0B£AT  BASnf,  or  Fremont's  Basin,  a  remarkable  tract  of  country  in  North  Amer- 
ica, lying  in  tbe  w.  of  Utah  territory,  and  bounded  on  tbe  w.  by  the  Sierra  de  Nevada, 
and  on  the  e.  by  the  Wahsatch  mountains.  It  is  said  to  be  500  m.  in  extent  from  e.  to 
w.  and  about  850  from  n.  to  s. ;  is  girdled  round  on  every  side  by  high  mountains,  while 
detached  groups  cross  its  whole  area;  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  Humboldt  river  mountains,  with  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  country,  traverse  the  plateau  near  its  center.  This  basin  con- 
tains many  lakes  and  rivers  whose  waters  never  reach  the  ocean,  but  are  either  taken 
up  by  evaporation,  or  are  lost  in  the  more  arid  districts.  The  Great  Basin  is  essentially 
a  desert.  Some  portions  of  it  are  covered  by  a  yielding  mass  composed  of  sand,  salt, 
and  clay;  others  by  a  crust  of  alkaline  and  saline  substance. 

6B£AT  BEAB  LAKE.    See  Bear  Lake,  Great. 

6BEAT  BBITAIH.  Under  this  head  are  noticed— 1.  The  island  of  Great  Britain — 
its  geology  and  geography;  2.  Tbe  United  Kingdom -of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— its 
general  statistics,  etc.  Historical  uketcbes  of  England  and  Scotland  down  to  the  unioa 
of  the  two  kingdoms  are  given  under  their  respective  names:  the  history  of  Ireland 
to  its  union  with  Great  Britain  is  also  given  under  its  own  name,  together  with  its 
geography. 

The  Island  op  Great  Britain— so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Britannia  Minor, 
or  Little  Britain  (see  Bretaonb)  in  France— lies  between  lat.  49' 67;jB0\and  68*  40* 
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84' n.,  and  between  long,  l"*  46'  e.  and  6*  18'  w.,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  Europe. 
It  is  bounded  on  tlie  n.  by  the  AtUiutic,  on  the  e.  by  the  North  sea,  on  the  s.  by  the 
English  ciiannel,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Irish  sea,  and  St.  George's  channel. 
Tk  most  northerly  point  is  Dunnct  head,  in  Caithness;  tlie  most  southerly.  Lizard 
point,  in  Cornwall;  the  most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Suffolk;  and  the  most  west- 
erly, Ardaainurchan  point,  in  Argyleshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  608  m.,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  (from  Laud's  End  to  the  e.  coast  of  Kent)  about  320  m. ;  while  its  sur- 
faoi  contains  about  89,600  sq.  miles. 

(Jt<Aogy.— The  geology  of  Great  Britain  is  of  peculiar  importance.  The  rocks  of 
Uie  earth's  crust  having  been  first  systematically  studied  and  expounded  here,  British 
geologists  have  given  to  the  world  the  names  whereby  the  various  strata  are  known, 
and  British  rocks  form  the  typical  series  of  the  earth's  strata.  The  whole  recognized 
scries  of  stratified  deposits  occur  in  Britain,  one  or  two  only  being  more  fully  devel- 
oped elsewhere;  and  it  is  only  in  these  singular  cases  that  the  foreign  equivalents  are 
taken  as  the  types.  British  geology  is  no  less  important  from  the  influence  it  has  had 
in  the  development  of  the  country.  The  mineral  wealth,  especially  the  coal  and  the 
iron,  are  the  real  sinews  and  muscles  of  Britain's  mighty  power.  No  other  country  has 
siniilar  advantages  in  such  an  area. 

"We  shall,  in  this  sketch  of  the  distribution  of  the  British  rocks,  follow  the  order  of 
the  strata,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  oldest.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  general,  the 
mountuinous  regions  of  the  n.  and  w.  are  formed  of  the  oldcjst  sedimentary  rocks,  and 
that,  as  we  move  south-eastwards,  we  gradually  pass  over  newer  strata,  until,  iu  the  e. 
^f  Enghind.  we  come  to  the  only  extensive  Pleistocene  deposits  in  the  country. 

The  biise  rocks  of  the  whole  series  occur  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  in  Tiree  and  Coll, 
and  along  the  western  shores  of  Sutherland  and  Ross.  The  true  position  of  these  strata 
has  been  only  recently  determined  by  Murchison  and  Geikie,  who,  noticing  that  their 
strike  was  at  right  angles  to  the  beds  resting  above  them,  discovered  that  they  were 
older  than  the  superimposed  Cambrian  rocks.  They  consider  them  to  be  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Laureniian  system^  described  by  sir  W.  Logan  in  Canada.  The  predomi- 
nant rock  Is  crystalline  gneiss.  A  baud  of  limestone  occurs  on  the  n.e.  shore  of  loch 
Maree,  but  this  Las  hitherto  proved  unfossilifcrous. 

Resting  on  the  convoluted  edges  of  this  old  gneiss,  on  the  mainland.. and  forming 
the  basement  rocks  in  Cumberland,  Anglesey,  and  North  Wales,  we  have  the  Caynbtian 
leria  of  deposits.  In  Scotland,  these  rocks  are  brownish-red  sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates; in  England  and  Wales,  they  are  composed  of  sandstones,  gritstones,  and  slates. 
A  few  fossils,  chiefly  impressions  of  supposed  fucoid  plants,  annelid  tracks,  and  zoo- 
phytes, have  been  found  in  the  slates. 

The  Silurian  meaaures  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The 
typical  rocks  occur  in  Wales,  extending  over  the  w^estern  portion  of  the  principality 
from  Pembroke  to  Denbigh,  and  including  the  northern  portions  of  Pembroke.  Caer- 
nmrthen,  and  Brecknock,  the  whole  of  Radnor  and  Montgomery,  the  s.w.  of  Denbigh, 
and  the  whole  of  the  counties  to  the  west.  The  oldest  or  lower  silurian  beds  are  next 
the  coast.  The  series  consists  of  an  immense  thickness  of  shales,  slates,  and  sandstones, 
with  intercalated  limestones  more  or  less  pure.  Immense  tracts  have  hitherto  proved 
ievoid  of  fossils;  in  other  districts,  the  calcareous  rocks  are  almost  entirely  composed 
of  the  remains  of  marine  invertebrate  animals,  while  the  shales  abound  in  zoophytes 
and  Crustacea.  The  high  lands  in  the  n.  of  Lancashire  and  s.  of  Westmoreland  are 
Silurian;  but  it  is  in  Scotland  where  these  strata  are  most  extensively  developed;  indeed, 
almost  the  whole  country  consists  of  silurian  strata,  with  the  exception  of  a  large 
trough  in  the  center,  occupied  with  newer  rocks.  A  line  drawn  from  Dunbar  to  Girvan 
fomis  the  northern  limit  of  these  beds  in  the  s.  of  Scotland.  Except  the  lower  hajf  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  the  whole  region  from  this  line  to  near  the  base  of  the  Chevi- 
ot is  silurian.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  graywacke,  with  scattered  beds  of  impure  lime- 
^one.  The  chief  fossils  are  graptolites,  Crustacea,  and  mollusca.  The  lead-mines  of 
Wanlockhead  and  Leadhills  are  in  this  district.  A  line  drawn  from  Stonehaven  to 
Helensburgh  would  mark  the  termination  of  the  silurian  strata,  which  compose  the 
whole  of  the  n.  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  newer  beds  on  the  n.e.  coast, 
wd  the  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  series  alreadv  described.  All  the  series  is  greatly 
aietamorphosed ;  the  lower  strata  are  converted  into  quartzose  flagstones  and  quartz 
^k,  the  upper  into  chlorite  and  mica-slate,  and  quartzose  and  gneissose  rocks. 

The  old  red  saiidstone  strata,  consistmg  of  conglomerates,  coarse  and  fine  grained 
sandstones,  and  dark-colored  schists,  with  the  characteristic  fossils  of  ganoid  and  placoid 
^sh.  overlie  the  Silurians  in  several  districts  in  Scotland.  Nearly  all  Caithness  and  the 
ieaward  portions  of  Sutherland.  Ross,  Cromarty,  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Moray,  belong 
^  these  strata.  A  broad  band,  rising  on  the  e.  coast  between  Stonehaven  and  St. 
^drews,  stretches  across  the  country  to  Helensburgh  and  Dumbarton  on  the  west. 
Jhe  same  strata  appear  again  in  Haddington.  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh,  in  Lanark,  and 
io  Ayrshire.  An  extensive  tract  of  these  strata  occurs  in  South  Wales  and  the  neigh 
boring  English  counties,  extending  from  the  Silurian  district  to  the  Severn  and  the 
Bristol  channel,  and  containing  in  a  large  basin  the  South  Wales  coal-field.  The  highly 
fos&iliferous  strata  of  North  Devon,  and  of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  belong  to  this 
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period.    They  consist  of  slates,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  and  contain  numerous  corals 

and  sbell-fisli. 

Tile  strata  of  the  earhonifer<ms  period  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  broad  tract  extending 
from  tlie  Bristol  channel  to  the  base  of  the  Cheviots.  They  are  not  continuous  between 
these  limits,  but  are  brolsen  up  in  some  places  by  the  appearance  on  the  surface  of  older 
strata,  while  in  others  they  are  covered  by  newer  deposits.  The  various  detached  coal- 
fields are— (1)  tlie  South  Wales,  in  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke;  (2)  the  Bristol ,  and  (3)  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucester;  (4)  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  in  Worcester;  (5)  Shrewsbury, 
and  (6)  Oolebrook  Dale,  in  Shropshire;  (7)  North  and  (8)  South  Staffordshire;  (9)  War- 
wickshire; (10)  Leicestershire;  (11)  Flint  and  Denbigh;  (12)  Lancashire;  (18)  York  and 
Derby;  (14)  Cumberland;  and  (15)  Northumberland   and  Durham.      In  the  northern 

f)ortion  of  this  great  tract  of  coal  measures,  where  the  millstone  grit  and  carboniferous 
imesione  are  largely  developed,  no  seams  of  coal  of  any  value  are  contained.  The 
limestone  in  Derby  is  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  carboniferous  strata  of  the  n.  of  Eng 
land  extend  beyond  the  Clieviots  into  Scotland,  forming  a  narrow  band  from  the  Solway 
to  the  North  sea,  in  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick.  The  only  coal- 
field in  this  district  is  one  of  small  extent  at  Canonbie.  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  carbon- 
iferous strata  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  just  stated,  are  confined  to  the  immense 
trough  between  the  Silurian  measures  on  the  s.  and  the  old  red  sandstone  on  the  n.. 
which  is  completely  occupied  by  them,  except  where  the  old  red  sandstone  rises  to  the 
surface.  Considerable  tracts  of  sandstone  and  limestone  without  coal  break  up  the  true 
coal-beariuff  measures  into  the  following  coal-fields;  the  Mid-Lothian,  the  Fife,  the 
Lanark  and  Stirling,  and  the  Old  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire.  Besides  coal,  the  whole  of 
the  carboniferous  series  contain  immense  stores  of  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  the 
ore  from  which  is  produced  the  great  bulk  of  the  iron  used  in  the  country.  The  sand 
stones  of  this  period  form  beautiful  and  durable  building-stones,  the  limestones  are  of 
great  commercial  value,  and  many  of  the  less  indurated  shales  are  good  fireclays. 

Permian  strata,  consisting  of  magnesian  limestone  and  sandstone  colored  with  oxide 
of  iron,  occupy  a  considerable  area  in  Durham,  and  border  the  carboniferous  rocks  in 
Dumfries,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Stafford, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  Nottingham,  and  York,  and  in  Glamorgan.  The  sandstone  is 
quarried  for  building. 

The  typical  triple  series  of  the  Triamc  meajtures  occur  in  Germany;  the  British  repre- 
sentatives consist  of  variously  colored  sandstones  and  marls.  They  occupy  a  considera- 
ble surface  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Stafford,  and  extend  as  a  ribbon  of 
varying  bnadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  through  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
W'orcester,  Warwick,  Leicester,  NottinjE^liam,  York,  and  Durham,  to  the  coast  of  Har- 
tlepool. The  only  depobils  of  rock  salt  in  Britain  occur  in  the  triassic  rocks  of  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire. 

The  Lias  consists  of  white  sandstones,  limestones,  shales,  marls,  and  alum  slates. 
They  abound  in  fossils,  especially  in  the  remains  of  reptiles,  fishes,  mollusca,  and  encri- 
niles.  The  strata  of  this  age  occuj^y  a  band  between  the  Trias  and  the  Oolite,  extending 
from  Lyme  Reps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  Two  small  tracts  of  lias  occur,  the  one  in 
Glamorgan,  and  the  other  in  Shropshire.  In  Scotland,  small  patches  exist  at  Brora  in 
Sutherland,  and  in  the  islands  of  Skye,  Eiirg.  and  Mull. 

The  (h)lite  measures  are  composed  of  an  extensive  series  of  limestones,  sandstones, 
and  sliales,  which  occupy  a  belt  of  nearly  30  m.  broad,  from  Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire, 
passing  throu.irh  Lincoln.  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford, 
and  Wilts.  The  l>cst  building  materials  in  England  are  obtained  from  these  strata, 
oolite  strata  occur  in  Scotland  at  Brom  and  in  Skye.  In  the  Brora  oolite,  a  seam  of 
coal  8i  ft.  in  thickness  has  been  worked  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  is  the  thickest 
bed* of  pure  vegetable  matter  detected  in  any  secondary  formation  in  Britain. 

The  fresh-water  Wealden  series,  with  their  abundant  remains  of  reptiles,  fishes,  shells, 
and  insects,  occur  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  s.  of  Devon. 

Tne  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  penod,  consisting  chiefly  of  chalk  with  intercalated  sands 
and  clays,  all  very  rich  in  fossil  remains,  occupy  a  broad  tract  to  the  e.  of  the  oolite 
strata,  and  parallel  to  them.  Beginning  a  little  n.  of  Flamborough  Head,  they  may  be 
traced  through  York  and  Lincoln,  then  across  the  Wash  into  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hertford, 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Berks,  to  Hampshire,  where  they  separate  into  three  arms,  the 
one  extending  south-westward  through  Wilts  and  Dorse't  to  the  s.  coast;  another  taking 
a's.e.  direction  to  Beachy  Head:  and  the  third  stretches  as  a  naiTOW  band  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  Surrey  and  North  Kent,  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  coast,  where  it 
occupies  the  district  between  Ramsgate  and  Folkestone. 

Eocene  strata,  consisting  of  clays,  sands,  and  marls,  abounding  in  fossils  which  appar 
ently  indicate  a  sub-tropical  clima'te,  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  from  Hungerford 
to  the  sea.  and  from  Canterbury  to  Saxmundham,  as  well  as  a  large  district  in  Dorset, 
Hants,  and  Sussex,  from  Salisbury  w.  to  Dorchester,  and  e.  almost  to  Hastings. 

Unless  the  beds  in  Mull,  containing  the  numerous  impressions  of  leaves  of  exogenous 
plants,  are  miocene  strata,  there  are  no  representatives  of  this  period  in  Britain. 

The  Tliocevs  deposits  of  ferruginous  shelly  sand  and  marl  known  as  red  crag  occur 
chiefly  in  Suffolk.  The  still  more  recent  pleistocene  deposits  of  fresh- water  sand  and 
gravel,  and  mammaliferous  crag,  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  N^^l^^^olk,  Esscic. 
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and  Kent  The  till  and  fflacial  beds  of  the  same  age  are  scattered  as  superficial  deposits 
over  lan;e  districts  in  Britain.  Fossiliferous  beds  of  this  age  occur  in  Caithness,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  in  Lancashire;  they  contain  remains  of  mollusca,  many  of  which 
stiU  five 'in  the  seas  of  boreal  America. 

Minerals — Coal, — From  the  collieries  in  Britain  in  1G76  were  raised  183,844,766  tons 
of  coal.  The  greatly  increasing  consumption  of  coal  has  originated  fears  as  to  the  pos- 
aibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  mineral  fuel.  It  appears  that,  wliilc  in  1820,  only 
15.000.000  tons  were  raised,  in  1840  the  amount  had  reached  80,000,000,  and  in  1860 
it  was  nearly  84,000.000.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  the  known  cohI,  within  a  worka- 
ble distiince  from  the  surface,  would  last  at  least  100  years.  But  the  consumption, 
during  the  last  20  years  of  the  century,  would,  at  the  present  increasing  ratio,  amount 
to  1464  million  tons  a  year,  a  quantity  vastly  greater  than  can  possibly  be  used.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  now  begin  to  fear  lest  our  coal-flelds  should  be  speedily  used  up. 

Iron. — Formerly,  the  only  iron  produced  in  the  country  was  obtained  from  the 
greensand  of  the  s.e.  of  England,  and  from  the  brown  hematite  of  the  Dean  forest 
The  ore  was  smelted  with  charcoal.  But  the  introduction  of  coke  and  coal  for  smelt- 
ing, and  the  discovery  of  numerous  additional  and  unthought-of  deposits,  especially  in 
connection  with  coal-bearine  strata,  has  immensely  increased  the  production  of  iron, 
and  met  the  greatly  increased  demands  for  this  important  metal.  In  1760,  when  char- 
coal alone  was  used  for  smelting,  not  more  than  25,000  tons  of  iron  were  produced; 
while  in  1860,  no  less  than  8,826,752  tons  were  obtained  from  8.024,206  tons  of  ore. 
The  market  value  of  the  metal  was  £12,703,950.  In  1876  the  total  iron  ore  production 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  ol  wliich  returns  were  received,  amounted  to  16,841,583  tons, 
of  the  value  of  £6,825,705.  The  most  important  ore  is  the  ferruginous  shale,  or  impure 
argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  which  occurs  in  connection  with  every  coal-field  in 
Britain.  The  brown  and  red  hematite,  associated  with  the  oldest  paleozoic  rocks, 
jield  also  a  large  amount  of  metallic  iron. 

Tin  is  obtained  from  only  two  counties— -Cornwall  and  Devon.  In  1876  the  produce 
was  8.50a  tons  of  metallic  tin,  worth  £675,750. 

Copper  is  principally  obtained  from  the  same  two  counties.  There  are  about  101 
diflferent  mines,  which  produced,  in  1876,  79,252  tons  of  ore,  yielding  4,694  tons  of 
metallic  copper,  worth  £392,300.  In  1860  there  was  a  yield  of  13,789  tons  of  ore,  pro- 
ducing 935  tons  of  metal,  worth  £100,691,  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Caer- 
marthen,  and  Anglesey,  venr  small  quantities  being  supplied  from  Cumberland,  Chester, 
Cardigan,  and  the  isle  of  Man. 

F^ead  and  gUvet*  are  obtained  fro:ii  the  si  me  ore  from  numerous  mines  in  palaiozoio 
districts.  The  most  productive  English  mines  are  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cum- 
berland, York,  and  Derby,  in  Shropshire,  and  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Small  quanti- 
ties are  obtained  in  Somerset,  Westmoreland,  Stafford,  and  Chester.  All  the  Silurian 
comities  of  Wales  contain  mines.  The  isle  of  Man  yields  nearly  3.000  tons  of  ore.  In 
Scotland,  the  most  productive  mines  are  at  Wanlockhcad  and  Leadhills;  Argyle,  Perth, 
and  Kirkcudbright  also  supply  small  quantics.  The  total  amount  of  ore  raised  in  1876 
was  79.096  tons,  yielding  58.667  tons  of  metal,  worth  £1,270,415.  From  this  there  were 
sepanited  483.422  ounces  of  silver,  worth  £106,222. 

Zinc  is  obtained  from  Cornwall  and  Devon,  Cardigan  and  North  Wales,  Derby.  Cum- 
berland, and  the  isle  of  Man.  The  produce  in  1876  was  23,613  tons  of  ore,  valued  at 
£90.142.  The  metallic  zinc  obtained  from  this  amounted  to  about  6,641  tons,  valued  at 
iloS.Oll. 

Sulphur  ores  (iron  pyrites)  were  raised  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  chiefly  in 
Cornwall,  to  the  extent,  in  1876,  of  48.809  tons,  worth  £43,870. 

The  following  minerals  arc  also  raised  in  Cornwall,  viz.,  arsenic,  manganese,  gossan, 
nickel,  silver-copper,  fluor-spar,  and  wolfram. 

Salt  occurs  in  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  and  Ireland;  produce  (1876) 
8,273,256  tons,  valued  at  £1,136,628. 

The  mineral  produce  of  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1876  to  £58,691.832. 

Physical  Geography. — The  physical  features  of  a  country  are  intimately  connected 
with  its  geological  structure.  The  older  paleozoic  rocks  produce  mountainous  regions^ 
intersected  with  deep* and  narrow  valleys.  The  newer  strata  seldom  rise  to  a  great 
height.  Their  hi^h  lands  are  rounded  undulations  of  the  strata,  except  where  igneoua 
ro<*ks  are  intrudea,  and  the  valleys  are  broad  and  shallow.  In  Scotland  we  have,  con- 
Bequentlv,  two  extensive  mountamous  districts,  occupied  chiefly  with  rocks  of  silurian 
age.  and  an  intervening  valley  filled  up  with  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous 
measures.  The  northern  mountain  region  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Glen,  which  is  a 
fissured  anticlinal  axis  in  the  silurian  strata.  It  is  difficult  to  group  the  mountains  in 
this  district.  The  Gnimpians  from  Aberdeen  to  Argyle  show  the  most  marked  linear 
inangement;  the  greatest  eminence  in  this  range  is  Ben  Lawers  (3.945  feet).  Between 
the  Grampians  and  the  Great  Glen  a  succession  of  crreat  eminences  occur,  the  highest  of 
^hich,  and  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  Bntish  isles,  is  Ben  Nevis  (4,406  feet). 
To  the  n.  of  the  valley  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  the  region  is  a  confused  mass  of  moun- 
tains, reaching  in  Ben  Attow  a  height  of  4.000  feet.  Caithness  consists  of  plains  of 
Undulating  sandstone,  covered  with  drift;  the  headlands  and  sea-cliffs  in  this  ccmnty  are 
bold  and  striking.    The  coast-line  of  the  paleozoic  region  of  the  n.  g|,i^§yjM^|fi)i|^§%^ 
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ediy  broken  bv  numerous  and  large  friths  or  sea-lochs,  and  the  interior  abounds  in 
picturesque  lakes.  The  Silurians  of  the  s.  of  Scotland  form  an  extensive  mountain 
range  crossing  the  island  from  St.  Abb's  Head  to  Stranraer.  The  rocks  are  less  indu- 
rated than  in  the  n.,  and  the  scenery  is  consequently  not  so  wild.  The  mountains  have 
generally  broad  flattened  forms,  intersected  by  deep  pastoral  glens,  which  widen  out 
into  broader  valleys  and  dales.  The  principal  heights  are  Hartfell  (2,700  ft.)  and  Black 
Larg  (2,890  feet).  The  great  central  valley  of  Scotland  embraces  the  basins  of  the  Clyde, 
Forth,  and  Tay.  It  contains  several  tracts  of  rich  table-land,  and  is  frequently  broken 
through  by  igneous  rocks,  chiefly  trappean,  which  project  into  bold  and  picturesque 
hills. 

England  and  Wales,  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  districts,  have  the  same  moun- 
tainous character  as  similar  districts  in  Scotland;  but  as  so  much  of  England  is  occupied 
with  newer  strata,  it  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  level  country,  traversed  by 
ridges  of  varying  elevation,  which  form  the  water-sheds  of  the  country.  The  range, 
beginning  with  the  Cheviot  hills,  is  continued  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  southwards, 
as  the  Pennine  range,  through  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Yorkshire,  to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire;  it  varies  in  height  from  1200  to  3,000 
ft.,  reaching  its  highest  summit  in  Crossfell,  Cumberland,  which  is  3,888  ft.  high.  The 
band  of  lias  and  oolite,  extending  from  Yorkshire  to  Dorset,  forms  a  tortuous  range 
of  table-land,  rising  sometimes  into  hills  to  the  height  of  1500  ft.,  and  throughout  its 
course  presenting  generally  a  bold  escarpment  to  the  w.,  and  having  a  gentle  slope  to 
the  east.  To  the  w.  of  this  range  of  table-land  are  the  yalleys  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse, 
the  Trent,  and  the  Severn;  on  the  e.,  the  Great  Ouse  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Thames.  Beyond  these  two  rivers,  the  countiy  rises  into  a  range  of  low  chalk -hills, 
which  follow  the  cretaceous  strata  from  Norfolk  to  Wilts,  dividing  with  the  strata  into 
three  ranges,  two  of  which  take  an  easterly  direction  through  Sussex  and  Surrey  and 
Kent,  bordering  the  Wealden  strata,  and  forming  the  s.  and  n  Downs.  Devon  and. 
Cornwall  are  mountainous,  from  the  intrusion  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks 
through  the  paleozoic  strata. 

The  details  of  the  physical  geography  are  given  under  the  names  of  the  several 
counties,  lakes,  rivers,  etc. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Great  Britain  derived  its  peculiar  character  from  the  insular 
situation  of  the  country,  taken  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds. 
It  is  mild  and  equable  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  winters  being  considerably  warmer, 
and  the  summers  colder  than  at  places  within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  For  at 
least  three  months,  the  mean  monthly  temperature  ranges  between  50°.0  and  GO^.O;  for 
other  three  months  it  continues  about  60*'.0,  or  occasionally  a  little  higher,  seldom  more 
than  three  degrees;  and  for  the  remaining  six  months  it  ordinarily  ranges  between  88  \0 
and  48". 0.  Since  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general  clearly  prove  that  the  temperature 
most  conducive  to  health  is  between  50°. 0  and  ttO'^.O,  it  follows  that,  as  far  as  concerns 
temperature,  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  one  of  tiie  healthiest  in  the  world. 

As  appears  from  data  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  English  and  Scottish  meteoro- 
logical societies,  the  mean  temperature  of  England  is  49*'.5,  and  of  Scotland  47**. 5.  The 
mean  temperatures  of  the  following  places,  arranged  according  to  the  latitude,  have 
been  deduced  from  the  same  sources:  Guernsey,  50''.2;  Truro,  51". 8;  Ventnor,  51^.5; 
Barnstaple,  50^8;  Aldershott,  49".4;  Greenwich,  49^5:  Bedford,  49".3;  Derby,  48". 8; 
Liverpool,  48\9:  Manchester,  48\0;  I^le  of  Man,  47°. 8;  Scarborough,  47^0;  Milne- 
Graden  (Berwick),  46^ 8;  Dalkeith.  46^ 9;  Rothesay,  47^8;  Greenock,  47^9;  Arbroath, 
46^6;  Culloden,  46**. 8;  Tongue.  46^5;  Sandwick  (Orkney),  45°.6;  and  Bressay  (Shet- 
land), 45"*. 3.  There  is  thus  a  difference  of  fully  six  degrees  between  Ventnor,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Shetland.  As  this  difference  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  difference 
of  their  latitudes,  it  follows,  that  it  will  become  greater  as  the  force  of  the  sun's  raya- 
increases;  and  hence,  while  the  winter  temperatures  are  respectively  42°. 2  and  39"*. 5, 
the  summer  temperatures  are  61*".  8  and  53  .4.  A  pretty  regular  decrease  of  temper- 
ature, with  an  increase  of  latitude,  will  be  observed,  particularly  if  the  places  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  island  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  series  by  themselves.  It  will  appear,  on 
examination,  that  the  temperatures  of  places  on  the  w.  are  about  a  degree  in  excess  off 
those  of  places  in  the  same  latitudes,  but  at  some  distance  from  tH^  Atlantic.  In  winter^, 
the  differences  between  the  w.  and  the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  still  greater. 
Thus,  whilst  the  winter  temperature  of  Truro  is  45**.0;  Guernsey,  43''.8;  Ventor  and 
Barnstaple,  42*'.2;  Isle  of  Man,  41°.8;  Liverpool,  40*'.6;  and  Greenock,  and  the  whole  o^ 
the  w.  coast  of  Scotland  as  far  as  Shetland,  39*.5 — that  of  Greenwich  is  37**.9;  Notting- 
ham, 37^8;  York,  87M;  Scarborough,  38".8;  Dalkeith,  37^0;  Arbroath,  37M;  and 
Culloden,  88'. 2. 

The  s.  w.  winds  are  the  most  prevalent  throughout  the  year,  except  in  April  and  May, 
when  they  give  place  to  the  n.e.  winds.  The  notoriously  dry  and  parching  character 
of  the  latter  render  them  very  deleterious  to  health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  8.w.  winds, 
coming  from  the  Atlantic,  are  moist  and  genial,  and  it  is  on  their  greater  frequency — 
being,  as  compared  with  the  n.e.,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one — ^that  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate  in  a  ^eat  measure  depends. 

In  those  districts  of  England  where  hills  do  not  interfere,  the  annual  rainfall  is  about 
86  in.,  and  in  similar  parts  of  Scotland  about  28  in. ;  but  these  amounts,  which  may  be 
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eonsidered  as  the  mimimum  falls,  are  variously  increased  by  proximity  to  hills,  accord- 
ing as  the  place  is  situated  in  Ibe  e.  or  w.  of  Uie  island,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  wind  which  brings  the  rnin,  and  by  its  lying  to  the  wind  or  lee  side  of  these 
hillsu  Biuce  it  is  the  8.  w.  winds  which  bring  the  rain,  the  heaviest  falls  take  place  among 
the  hills  in  the  w.  of  the  country;  and  it  may  be  here  observed  that,  in  the  w.,  where 
there  are  uo  hills  lying  to  the  n.w.,  w.,  or  sw.,  the  annual  rainfall  is  about  the  mimi- 
mum. The  auuual  rain  fall  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  west  Highlands, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  45  to  65  inches.  In  some  places,  however,  this  amount  is  far 
exceeded.  At  Sealhwaite,  in  Cumberland,  for  instance,  the  rfcinfall  is  truly  tropical,  the 
mean  annual  amount  \niiu§'i27  in.;  in  1861  it  was  182  in. ;  ^nd  in  the  month  of  Kov 
of  that  year  the  enormous  quantity  of  35.41  in.  fell  at  this  station.  At  Tyndrum,  in 
Pertlishire,  184.5  in.  fell  in  1861;  and  at  this  place,  and  among  the  Arrochar  hills,  the 
monthly  rainfall  is  occasionally  between  20  and  30  inches. 

Natural  Hiitton/.— The  natural  history  of  Great  Britain  corresponds  generally  with 
that  of  continental  Europe  (q.v.).  Very  few  species,  either  of  plants  or  animals,  are 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  The  flora  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  most  nearly  rcsem 
blesthat  of  Germany;  but  in  the  8.  of  Erigland  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  closer 
correspondence  with  that  of  the  n.w.  of  France:  and  some  plants  found  in  the  Channel 
ishndd  and  on  the  French  coast  appear  nowhere  in  Britain  but  in  the  s.w.  of  England. 
The  mountains  of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland  have  a  vegetation  resembling  that 
of  Scandinavia  more  than  that  of  the  mountains  of  central  or  southern  Europe.  The 
^tate  of  the  case  is  much  the  same  as  to  the  fauna.  There  are,  however,  many  remark 
able  instances  both  of  plants  and  animals,  which,  from  these  apparent  relations  to  conti- 
Jiental  Europe,  might  be  expected  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  are  not  indigenous  to  it 
As  examples,  may  be  mentioned,  among  plants,  the  Norway  spruce,  and  among  animald, 
the  lemming,  both  common  in  Scandinavia.  The  progress  of  civilization  and  of  cultiva- 
tion  has  completely  banished  from  Great  Britain  many  of  the  animals  which  were  once 
numerous,  as  bears,  wolves,  etc.  But  on  the  contrary,  many  plants  which  were  unques- 
tionably introduced  by  man,  have  become  thoroughly  naturalized. 

Ethnology, — The  present  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  is  the  result  of  succes- 
sive waves  of  inimigi*ation  and  conquest.  When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain  (54  B.C.),  the 
inhabitants  were  Celtic;  and  they  contintued  to  be  essentially  so  until  the  5th  and  6th  cen- 
turies, when — the  Romans  having  previousl^r  retired— the  level  parts  of  the  country  were 
gradually  overrun  and  subdued  by  German  tribes  from  the  opposite  coasts.  Then  followed 
uivasions  of  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  nations,  and  lastly  the  Norman  conquest. . 
As  the  Normans,  however,  were  originally  from  Scandinavia,  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
adding  any  new  ethnological  element;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  England  (excepting 
Wale^  and  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  may  be  considered  as  sprung  from  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  original  Celtic  with  German  and  Scandinavian  blood,  the  latter  having  [pre- 
dominated so  as  to  determine  the  language,  institutions,  and  character  of  the  resulting 
race.  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  still  inhabited  by  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  tribes.  See  Welsh  Language  and  Literature;  Scotland;  Picts;  Ire- 
land; Celtic  Nations;  Britannia;  and  Anglo-Saxons. 

Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  which  the  island  was  once 
divided,  the  distinction,  for  certain  purposes,  is  still  kept  up.  England  (including 
Wiles),  the  larger  and  southern  division,  extends  as  far  n.  as  the  parallel  of  55"*  48',  the 
boundary-line  running  between  Berwick-on-Tweed  and  the  Solway  firth  (see  Border, 
The);  its  greatest  length  Is  about  400,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  320  miles.  Area, 
about  58.300  sq.  miles.  England  resembles  to  some  extent  a  triangle  in  shape,  its  south- 
em  shore  forming  the  broad  base,  and  its  e.  and  w.  coasts  gradually  approaching  until 
the  apex  is  reached  at  Berwick-on  Tweed.  Scotland  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
inland;  its  greatest  length  (from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  Dunnet  Head)  is  about  287  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth  (from  Peterhead  to  Ardnamurchan  Doint)  about  182  m.;  elsewhere, 
however,  the  breadth  is  much  less.  Between  Alloa,  on  the  Forth,  and  Dumbarton,  on  the 
•Clyde,  it  is  only  33  m. ;  between  the  head  of  Loch  Broom,  on  the  w.  coast,  and  of  Dor- 
noch firth,  on  the  e.,  only  26  m. ,  and  n.  of  Inverness,  the  average  breadth  does  not 
exceed  70  miles.  The  entire  area  is  about  31,300  sq.  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur 
face  of  Scotland  is  irregularly  distributed  into  mountain  and  valley,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion spreading  into  level  plains.  The  eastern  coast  forms  a  waving,  continuous,  and 
rarely  broken  line;  but  the  western  is  extremely  irregular,  being 'deeply  indented  with 
bays'and  arms  of  the  sea.  and  exhibiting  steep  promontories  and  mountainous  islands. 
The  whole  country  is  physically  divided  into  highlands  and  lowlandB—\hft  former  com- 
prehending the  n.w.,  w.,  and  central  portions;  the  latter,  generally  speaking,  the  e.  coast, 
and  the  country  s.  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Mind*.— The  Island  of  Great  Britain  is  surrounded  by  the  Isle  of  Man,  Anglesey, 
the  Scilly  isles,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  outlying  Channel  islands,  the  Shetland  isles,  the 
Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides,  each  having  generally  a  mainland  encircled  by  small  islands 
and  rocks,  bare  or  scantily  covered,  which  sea-fowls  inhabit,  fishermen  in  their  boats 
visit,  and  shepherds  sometimes  dwell  in  during  summer.  The  coast  against  the  North 
sea  has  few  islands,  except  Thanet,  Sheppey,  and  some  lowlands,  which  are  isolated  at 
high  water.  Coquet,  Staples,  Holy  island,  Jiay  island,  Inchkeith,  and  Inchcolm,  are  the 
onlyiones  inhabited.    The  Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands  lie  to  the  north.     St  Michael. 
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Looe,  and  the  isle  of  Wight,  are  the  only  islands  on  the  8.  coast,  except  those  sometimes 
connected  with  the  land,  and  the  Channel  islands  off  the  coast  of  Normandy.  All  the 
other  islands  He  on  the  w.  coast,  extending  from  the  Scilly  isles,  through  Anglesey  and 
Man,  to  the  island  of  Lewis.  According  to  the  census  of  1861  there  were  about  500  of 
these  islands  and  rocks,  of  which  only  175  were  inhabited;  but  in  1861  a  more  careful 
enumeration  was  made,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Scotland  alone  had  787,  of  which 
18G  were  inhabited.     The  number  bilouging  to  England  was  not  stated. 

For  administrative  purposes,  Great  Britain,  witL  its  surrounding;  islands  (exceptinc^ 
the  Channel  islands  and  the  isle  of  Man,  which  are  under  peculiar  jurisdiction),  is  divided 
into  84  counties  or  shires.  The  following  tables  exhibit  tlidr  several  areas  and  popula- 
tions* 

ENGLAND.  • 


Area  in 
Stat.  Acres. 

Inhabited 

Houses, 

1871. 

Population, 
IWl. 

Fopulatloik, 
1861. 

Bedford 

285,588 
451,210 
466,088 
625,188 
707,078 
873,600 

1,001,278 
658,808 

1,667,180 
632,025 
628,476 

1,060,549 
805,108 
634,823 
891,141 
829,544 

1,089,419 

1,219,281 
514,164 

l,'rr5,457 
180,186 
868,899 

1,854,801 
630,8.58 

1,219,299 

536,076 

472,717 

95,806 

886,055 

1,047,220 

1,070,216 
728,468 
947,681 
478,792 
986,911 
668,946 
485,488 
866,092 
472,165 
768,419 
2,720 

1,850,121 

1,709,307 

80,606 
89,612 
87,168 
40,091 

110.748 
78,950 
44,060 
78,530 

105,175 
39,404 

114,658 
98,859 

108,847 
86,880 
89,330 
14,081 

151,171 

630,431 
68,559 
94,119 

881,081 
85,488 
99,599 
61,970 
68,415 
68,604 
87,8:^>7 
4,T?8 
60,766 
92,105 
98,172 

167  487 
76,496 

168,109 
75,200 

131,776 
12,674 
64,881 
70,034 
66,430 
9,141 
68,589 

882,787 

146,856 
196,445 
175,870 
186,863 
561,181 
368,096 
280,845 
880,588 
600,814 
195.544 
686,046 
466,487 
634,880 
125,364 
198,725 
68.678 
847,507 

8,818,904 
868,764 
436,168 

8,688,888 
196,801 
438,511 
843,896 
886,059 
819.956 
177,956 
88,070 
848,064 
463,418 
643,837 
8.57,883 
848,479 

1,090,270 
417,407 
633,908 
65,005 
867,808 
838,848 
269,506 
43,796 
291,589 

1,881,288 

185.865 

Berks  

176,108 

Buckingham 

Cambridge  « 

166,597 
175,950 

Chester 

605,158 

Cornwall 

869.3S3 

Cum>>flrland ...............  .,.,,.  t  ......,,,. . 

806.29S 

Derby 

839,877 

DdTon 

584..531 

Dorset  

188,651 

Durham t  , . ,  t ,  t r . , 

609,018 

Essex  

404,614 

Gloucester 

485,60^ 

Hereford 

123.659 

Hertford 

173,294 

Huntinardon 

64,897 

Kent 

733, 67& 

Lancaster 

8,438,744 

Leicester 

237,402 

Lincoln  

411,997 

Middlesex , 

8,805.711 

Monmouth 

174,670' 

Norfolk 

435,42;!^ 

1K7,787 

Northumberland .».  t .  ,^ .»,---  - 

843,088 

Nottin&rham 

893,784 

Oxf ora 

172,266 

Rutland  

81,851 

galop 

840,87^ 

444  72& 

Southampton 

48];495 

Stafford  

746,684 

Suffolk 

886,271 

Surrey 

880,685- 

Sussex , 

863.&48 

Warwick  

661,788 

"Westmoreland ,--,„.,,.. 

60,809 

Wilts  

249,445 

Worcester 

807,601 

York,  E.  Ridhig 

240,359- 

♦»  '  City r. 

40,877 

"     N.  Riding 

844,801 

"     W.Riding , T   , 

1,607,511 

Total  of  England. . ..........,,..,........,, 

88,590,807 

4,008,877 

81,487,688 

18,949,930 

WALES. 


CouMms. 

Area  in 
Stat.  Acres. 

Inhabited 

Houses, 

1871. 

1871. 

Population^ 
1861. 

A-nfflesey  ...r....... t» 

198,458 
460,158 
448,387 
606,831 
870,273 
886,062 
184,905 
647,494 
885.291 
483,823 
401,691 
878,128 

12,175 
12,644 
16,482 
84.603 
23,303 
22,309 
16,626 
78,409 
10,169 
13,936 
19,568 
4,941 

60,919 
69,904 
73,488 
116,944 
106,188 
104,866 
76,845 
896,010 
47,868 
67,789 
91,936 
86,488 

64,646 

Brecon 

61,887 

Cardigan    

78.855 

Caermarthen 

111,767 

Caernarvon 

95,666 

Denbigh 

100,88» 

Flint  

69,87t> 

Glamonzan t  r  t 

817,751 

Merioneth 

38.888 

Montgomery  ..-..,t.,..t-..--t 

C7,075 

Pembroke 

tW.098 

Radnor 

25,408 

ToUd  of  WalfM). t 

4.784.486 

850,166 

1,816,480 

1,111,796 
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SCOTLAND. 


OomniBB. 


AiWle 

Ayr 

Banff 

Bo-wick 

Bute 

Caithnees 

Cladrmannan 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edioburidi 

i3|:in  or  Moray 

Forfar 

Haddington , 

IiiTemess 

Kincardine 

Kiutws 

Kirkcudbright  (Steward) 

Lanark 

Linlitfagow 

Nairn 

Orkney  and  SOietland 

Peeblea 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Roes  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Sdriixig 

Sutherland 

Wigttm 

Total  of  Scotland: , 


Area  in 
Stat.  Acres. 


1,260,625 
2,088,126  < 
786,262 
489,219 
297,161 
148,997 
456,706 
81,876 
172,677 
706,946 
284,926 
840,000 
828,427 
669,840 
179,142 
2,723,501 
248,2&i 
49,812 
610,848 
568,868 
81,114 
187,500 

227,869 

1,664.690 

162,428 

2,016,876 

428,491 

166,624 

298,579 

1,207,188 

827,906 


19,496,133 


Inhabited 

Houses, 

1871. 


84,589 

18,497 

26,796 

11,603 

6,491 

2,433 

7,474 

8,816 

7,688 

18,646 

27,856 

8,452 

27,066 

25,668 

7,179 

16,575 

6,661 

1,517 

7,457 

47,962 

6,256 

2,029 

11,966 

2,187 

22,134 

18,551 

15,718 

7,829 

1,741 

18,276 

4,914 

6,789 


412,186 


Population, 
1871. 


244,608 
76,679 

200,809 
62,028 
86,486 
16,977 
89,992 
28,747 
68,857 
74,808 


48,612 

160,785 

287,567 

87,771 

87,531 

84,630 

7,198 

41,859 

785,889 

40,965 

10,2" 


12,880 
127,768 
2ii\947 
80,956 
68,974 
14,006 
98,218 
24,317 
88,880 


3,860,018 


Population, 
1861. 


221,880 
bv,996 

198,969 
69,284 
86,614 
16,188 
41,216 
21,449 


75,877 

278,869 

42,692 

164,566 

204,866 

87,628 

87,436 

84,461 

7,975 

42.480 

631,559 

88,8i6 

10,065 

64,094 

11,406 

188.511 

177,407 

81.280 

54,109 

10,449 

91,926 

26.206 

42.038 


3,061,251 


The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is,  since  the  union  of  Ire- 
land, the  full  official  designation  of  the  country  more  generally  known  as  Great  Britain, 
Britain,  or  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  the  home  territories,  Great  Britain 
possesses  a  multitude  of  dependencies  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  con- 
Btituting  *'an  empire  on  wliich  the  sun  never  sets." 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  extent  and  population  of  the  several  constituent 
parts  of  this  empire,  according  to  the  latest  available  accounts: 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Area  in 
English 
Square 
Miles. 

Population  according  to  the  Oensus  of 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

Obxat  Bbitaxk— 
England .,,-,t 

60,922 
7,897 
80,462 

11,281,883 

718,353 

2,091,621 

18,090,523 

806,274 

2,364,386 

16.002,448 

911,706 

2,620,184 

16,921,888 
1,006,721 
2,888,742 

18,949,980 
1,111,795 
8,061,261 

21,495,131 

Wales         

1  217  185 

Scotland ,r-r--,t 

8,3()0,018 

btKLAHD       .......T.rrr 

88,781 
82,481 

60 
62 
282 

14,081.762 
6,801,827 

20,827 
28,600 
40,061 
807,790 

16,261,183 
7,767,401 

28,128 

86.582 

41.000 

277,017 

18,5.H332 
8,176,124 

28,621 

47,544 

47,975 

216,079 

20,816,351 
6,551,970 

83,719 

67,020 

62,887 

225,916 

23,122,978 
6,792,066 

85,362 

66,078 

62.839 

275,900 

26,072.284 
5,411,416 

ISLAIVDS— 

33  969 

Jersev 

56.627 

M*n         ....,r „ 

54  042 

Annv  Naw  fltc     .......>*>tTtt 

229,000 

Total 

121,666 

21,280,887 

24,409,811 

27,049,675 

27,787,863 

29,884,710 

81,857,888 
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COLONIES  AND  FOREIGN  POSSESSIONa 

CoLomxs. 

Ax«a  in  Sq.  Miles. 

India 

910,858 

1,996 

94,464 

708 

46 

89 

898,487 

86,831 

888,898 

978,000 

678,000 

90,916 

100,969 

8,084 

7,600 

16.146 

980,610 

114,840 

489 

6,000 

47 

191,960 
910,080 

97,106 

18,660 
918.000 

14,840 

9,178 

.  40,900 

94 

18,600 

8,091 

490 

6,400 

67 

108 

60 

188 

47 

991 

960 

181 

166 

188 

97 

1,764 

76.000 

116 

151,146,516 
807,051 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

.    9,405,287 

Mauritius 

816^M9 

Labuan 

4,808 

Hong  Kong 

194,196 

608,981 
799,664 

AUSTRAUA— 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria » 

Sou  th  Australia 

185,026 

Western  Australia 

25,064 

Queensland 

115,607 

Tasmania 

100,765 

950  808 

Fiji  Islands 

148!l40 

Falklind  Isles 

811 

Natal * 

9S0.8S3 

Cape  Colony 

790.084* 

Transvaal  (annexed  1877) 

815,000 

Sierra  Leone  and  Gkimbia 

1^,196 

Gold  Coast 

400,070 

St.  Helena  

6444 

North  America— 
Dominion  of  Canada,  consisting  of 
Ontario TTT, 

9,001,994 

1,889,475 

985,777 

887,800 

Quebec 

Nftw  Rniri^'wicJc u .......... .    .......  X 

Nova  Scotia 

BHtish  nnliimM*^     ,, ,,,    .. 

4O,00Ot 

Manitoba 

11,968 
94,091 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Newfoundland 

146,5361 

Bermuda 

19.121 

Honduras 

96,636 

89,169 

4,793 

606,154 

6,651 

98,169 

11,785 

West  India  IsLAima— 
Bahamas 

Turk's  Island 

Jamaica 

Virarin  Islands 

St.  t:;hristopher 

Nevis :. 

Antigua 

85.167 

Montserrat 

8.008 
97,178 

Dominica 

St.  Lucia 

81,610 
85,688 

St.  Vincent 

Barbadoes 

169.049 

Grenada 

ffi^ 

Tobago ' '. 

17,054 
109.688 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana  , r ...r,. 

196,491 

Gibraltar 

95,916 

Malta 

149,064S 

Most  of  the  subjects  which  enter  into  a  complete  account  of  Great  Britain  are  treated 
under  separate  heads.     The  following  are  brief  indications  of  a  general  kind: 

Affriculture, — The  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  two  necessaries — breadstuffs  and  grass  (roots,  etc.,  for  domestic  animals). 
For  this  purpose,  both  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  admirably  suited.  M'Culloch 
estimated  the  number  of  acres  in  England  under  grain  crops  in  1852-53  at  6i  millions 
(wheat,  8  millions;  barley,  1;  oats  and  rve,  2;  beans  and  peas,  i),  and  the  total  produce 
at  27i  million  quarters— value  £37,000,000.  The  produce  of  potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  and 
clover  is  estimated  at  £26,000,000.  The  annual  value  of  the  pastures  and  meadow-hay 
is  immense.  In  1857,  according  to  the  careful  statistics  collected  by  the  highland  and 
agricultural  society  of  Scotland,  there  were  in  Scotland  3,556,572  acres  under  rotation, 
the  chief  crops  being  grass  and  hay,  1,459.805  acres;  oats,  988,613  acres,  yielding 
32,750.763  bushels;  wheat,  223,152,  yielding  6,154,986  bushels;  barley,  198,387,  yielding 
6,564,429  bushels;  turnips,  476,691  acres,  yielding  6,690,109  tons;  potatoes,  139,819 
acres,  yielding  480,468  tons.  The  live-stock  amounted  to  6,989,368— viz.,  185,409 
horses.  974,437  cattle,  5,683.168  sheep,  and  146,354  swine.  The  total  extent  of  land 
returned  in  1874  as  being  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass  was  31,266,919 
acres  in  Great  Britain,  15,752,187  acres  in  Ireland,  94,100  acres  in  ibo  Isle  of  Man,  18,436 
(1873)  acres  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  11,678  acres  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
etc.,  making  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  47.143,820  acres.  The  total  acreage  of 
land  returned  as  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  lias  been  larger  in  each  year  since 
the  returns  were  first  collected  from  all  occupiers  of  land  in  1868.    The  live-stock  in  the 

♦In  1875.  tInlS70.  tin  1869. 

S  Cypnis  (q.T.),  though  now  occupied  and  adzninistered  by  Oreat  Britain,  is  of  course  not  properlj  a 
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United  Kingdom  in  1874  was  as  follows:  The  number  of  horses  included  in  the  agricul 
tural  returns  was  1,847,148;  in  Great  Britain,  only  horses  used  for  agriculture,  unbroken 
horees.  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding,  are  included  m  the  returns;  by  adding 
915.000  for  tlie  estimated  number  of  all  descriptions  of  horses,  we  find  the  totaf  number 
of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  2,860,000.  The  total  number  of  cattle  roiurned 
for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1874  was  10,281,086;  of  sheep  the  total  number  was  34,837,- 
597;  and  of  pigs,  3,^7,354.  Of  these  numbers  of  livestock.  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of 
the  islands)  possessed  2,235,000  horses,  and  Ireland  525,770;  giving  a  proportionate 
number,  per  100  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  of  7.1  in  Great  Britain,  and  3.4  in  Ire- 
land. Of  cattle  of  all  kinds  there  were  6,125,491  in  Great  Britain,  or  19.6  per  100  acres; 
and  4,118.113.  or  26,1  per  100  acres,  in  Ireland.  Sheep  numbered  30,313,941,  or  97.0  per 
lOOacivs,  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  more  than  4,437,613,  or  28.2  per  100  acres,  in  Ire- 
land. There  were  2,422,832  pigs,  or  7.7  per  100  acres,  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of 
those  kept  by  cottagers  and  in  towns;  and  1,096,494,  or  7.0  per  100  acres,  in  Ireland. 

3fanufacture$.~-The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  textile  manufac- 
tares: 


Fjiotoribs  in 


1850.  1856. 'l870.  1875. 


Cotton 1.819  1,933  2,210  2,488  2,655 

Woolen l,aK  1,497  1,505  1,»»  1,800 


WorBted. I   416    501 

Flax dOil    393 

Silk 268    277 


SS5    630 

417    500 
460    696 


449 
818 


HOBSB-POWBR  m 


183a     1860.     1856.     1870. 


Haitds  bmplotsd. 


1888.  i  1850.     1856.     1870.     1875. 


!  !  '  I  I 

69,803  82,656  97,132  S09,8?0  259.104  &%.924  379.213  420,688  479,615 

20,617  2-^,144  25,9011  62,:j02   54,808   74.443   79,091109,300134,606 

7,176  11,515!  14,904   51,035;  81,628   79,737   87,794  llK$,125 142,t.97 

11.089  14,292  18,322   56,996,  43,557   68,434   80,262   38,931  128,459 

3,884  3,ni|  6,176,    8,589   34,803  42,541   56,137   47,461    46,559 


Total 4,217  4,600  5,117  6,138,6,414  102,069  134,217.161,486  488,791  428,400  696,062  682,497  722,406  930,235 


The  jute  trade  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance,  especially  in  Scotland.  In  1861 
there  were  36;  in  1868,  41;  and  in  1875,  110  jute  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
the  total  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  employed  in  this  manufacture  in  1875 
was  37,920. 

For  other  great  branches  of  industry,  see  Iron,  Paper,  Pottery,  etc. 

Imports  oTid  Exports. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  years  1857,  1858,  1861,  and  1875: 


1867. 

185a 

1861. 

1875. 

Imports . . 

£187,844,441 
122,066.107 
24,108,191 

£164,588,832 
116,60e,7.'i6 
23,174,023 

£217,851,881 
126,116,138 
85,694,297 

£373.911,125 

„ ^,.      ( British  Produce 

228,494,570 

^"I»'*«'  1  Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce 

46,402,198 

Total  E«iM>rts ........... 

£139,782,779 

£160,809,430 

£268,896,768 

£146,174,801 

Total  Inmortff  and  Exoorts . 

£304,368,611 

£378.161.311  1    £ftl2.8S7.fiaa 

£834,018,749 

The  chief  imports  are  raw  cotton,  corn  and  flour,  sugar,  wool,  silk  manufactures,  and 
tea;  the  chief  exports  are  cotton  manufactures,  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures,  iron 
and  steel,  linen  manufactures,  coals  and  culm,  and  machinery. 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie.— The  computed  real  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  specie  broua:ht  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858  was  £29,493,190;  in  1859, 
£37,070,156;  in  1860,  £22,978,196;  and  in  1861,  £18,747,045.  Of  this  quantity,  Austra- 
lia sent  by  far  the  most— viz.,  in  1858.  £9,066,289;  1859.  £8,627.854;  1860,  £6,719,857; 
and  1861.  £6,331,^8.  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies  were  the  next 
largest  exporters;  then  the  United  States  and  France.  The  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  same  period  were— 1858,  £19,628,876;  ia59,  £85,688.803;  1860, 
£25,534,768;  1861,  £20.811,648.  The  declared  real  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and 
specie  imported  into  the  United  Kinardom  during  the  year  1871  wns— gold,  £21,613,005; 
silver,  £16.527.322;  tot^il,  £38,140,327;  exported—gold,  £20,698.275;  silver,  £13.062,396; 
total,  £33,760,671.  The  declared  real  value  of  such  bullion  and  specie  imported  during 
the  year  1875  was  as  follows— gold,  £23.100.834;  silver,  .£10.123,955;  total,  £33,224,789; 
exported— gold,  £18,810,426;  silver,  £8,906,726;  total,  £27,717,152. 

S/apping.—QTe&t  Britain  hnd,  in  18<)1  (exclusive  of  river-steamers),  19.288  resristered 
sailing-vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  3,918.511  tons,  and  997  steamers,  carrying 
441,184  tons,  making  together  20.285  vessels,  of  4.359.695  tons  burden,  and  employing, 
exclusive  of  masters,  171.957  seamen.  During  the  same  year,  there  were  built  and 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  1186  vessels,  215  of  them  steam,  of  an  aggregate 
burden  of  810.900  tons.  The  total  t«>nnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  British  ports 
in  1861  was  26,595,641  tons,  21,924,983  tons  representing  cargoes,  the  rest  being  in 
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ballast.  The  coast  trade  of  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  17,855, 2S5 
tons,  all  but  93,000  tons  being  carried  by  British  ships.  In  1871  the  number  of  regis- 
tered sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  home  trade  was  11,838,  employing  41,8:28  men,  and 
their  tonnage  was  777,185.  The  number  of  steam-vessels,  exclu.vive  of  river  steamers^ 
in  llie  same  trade  wa«  1191;  men,  12,613;  tons,  195,125.  The  number  of  sailing-vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  was,  in  the  same  year,  300,  with  5,767  men,  and  an  aggregate 
of  157,964  tons;  and  of  steam -vessels,  1066,  with  40,823  men,  and  an  aggregate  of  936,914 
tons.  In  1875  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  20,644  sailing-vessels  and  4.160 
steamers  registered  under  the  merchant  shipping  act.  The  estimated  number  of  seamen 
was  257,836,  an  Increase  of  more  than  50,000  since  1870.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
merchant  navy  is  availing  itself,  to  a  large  degree,  of  steam-power. 

Railways. — The  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1860 
was  10,483  miles.  During  the  year,  168,485,678  passengers  traveled,  of  whom  20,625,851 
were  first  class,  49,041,814  second  class,  and  93,768,013  third  class.  The  amount  of 
money  derived  from  these  travelers  was — first  class,  £3,170,935;  second  class,  £3,944,- 
718;  third  class,  £4,162,487.  Luggage,  mails,  etc.,  brought  up  the  receipts  from  pas- 
senger-iraflic  to  £18,085,756.  The  goods- traftic  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £14,680,866, 
making  a  total  income  of  £27,766,622.  The  total  amount  invested  in  railways  by  shares 
and  loans  in  1858  was  £825,875,507,  on  which  was  paid  interest  to  the  total  amount  of 
£6,658,166.  The  average  rate  of  dividend  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  over  the  whole 
kingdom  in  1858  was  3.06  per  cent;  the  proportion  per  cent  of  expenditure  to  total 
receipts  in  1860  was  47.  In  1860  the  rolling-stock  of  the  various  companies  consisted 
of  5,801  locomotives,  15,076  carriages  of  all  kinds,  and  180,574  wagons.  At  the  end  of 
1874  there  were  16,448  miles  of  railway  open  for  traftic — showinij  an  addition  since  1860 
of  6,015  miles.  Of  this  entire  length  11.622  miles  belonged  to  England  and  Wales;  to 
Scotland,  2,609;  and  to  Ireland,  2,127.  To  the  total  capital  paid  up,  England  and 
Wales  contributed  £508,720,097;  Scotland,  £71,327,140;  and  Ireland,  £29.902,682.  At 
the  end  of  1877  there  were  12.098  miles  of  railway  open  in  England  and  Wales;  2,776  in 
Scotland;  in  Ireland,  2,203— in  all,  17,077  miles. 

Revenue  and  Ejcpenditure. — The  following  table  shows  the  total  amounts  of  the 
actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  seventeen  years  from  1860  to  1875,  along  with 
the  proportion  of  receipts  and  of  expenditure  for  each  person  in  the  United  Kingdom: 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Receipts  at  the 
Exchequer. 

Proportion  per 

nead  of 

Populalion. 

Payments  out  of 
the  Exchequer. 

ProEjortlon  per 
Population. 

I860 

£71,089,669 
70,288,674 
69.674,479 
70,608,561 
70,208,964 
70,318,486 
67,812,292 
64,434,568 
60.600,218 
72,591,991 
75,484,258 
69.945,220 
74,708,814 
76,608,770 
77,835,667 
74,921.878 
77,131.698 

£  8.   d. 
2    9    10 
2   8    11 
2    8     8 
2    8     4 
2    7     9 
2    7     7 
2    5      7 
2    6     6 
2    6     2 
2    7     9 
2    9     8 
2    6     4 
2    7     8 
2    8     2 
2    8     2 
2    6     8 

£69.50e.'i80 
72,T92,a59 
71,116,486 
69,302,006 
67,056,288 
66,462.206 
65,914,357 
66,7^,396 
71,236,242 
74,971,816 
68,864,753 
69,548,539 
71,490,020 
70,714,448 
76,466,510 
74,828,040 
76,546,208 

£  8.   d. 

2    8     8 

1861 

2  10     8 

1862 

2    9    11 

1863 

2    8     2 

1864 

2    6     2 

1865 

2    6     4 

1866 

2    4     8 

1867 

2    4     0 

1868 

2    6     7 

1869 

2    8     8 

1870 

2    4     0 

1871 

2    4     8 

18T2 

2    6     0 

1878 

2    4     5 

1874 

2    7     7 

1875 

2    6    10 

1876 

The  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  derived  from  the  various  sources  of  customs, 
excise,  stamps,  taxes,  property  and  income  tax,  post-office,  etc.  The  following  are 
the  sums  received  by  the  exchequer  from  these  sources  during  the  financial  year 
1876-77:  Customs,  £20,410,420;  excise,  stamps,  taxes  and  income-tax,  £47,794,840  (of 
which  the  net  receipts  from  customs  were  £19,922,000;  from  excise,  £27,786,000;  from 
stamps,  £10,890,000;  from  land-tax,  £2,532,000;  from  income-tax,  £5,280.000);  post- 
oflSce,  £7,314.750;  telegraph  service,  £1,305,000;  crown-lands,  £689,411;  miscellaneous, 
£4,572,821.  Total,  £81,945,535.  The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  expenditure 
in  the  same  year:  Interest  and  management  of  debt,  £27,992,818;  army,  £16,814,716; 
navy.  £11,364,888;  miscellaneous  civil  services,  £13,333,851;  charges  for  collecting 
customs  and  inland  revenue,  £2,766,279;  post-office,  £8,159,218;  telegraph  service, 
£1.141,000. 

National  Debt — At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1877,  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  to  £775,878,713,  of  which  £712,621,855  was  funded,  and 
£13,948,800  was  unfunded.     See  Debt,  National. 

Aiiny  and  Navy. — See  British  Army;  and  Navy,  British. 

Fann  of  Oavemment.— The  government  of  Great  Britain  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a 
"constitutional  monarchy,"  in  which  the  sovereign  accepts  of  his  dignity  under  an  exprest* 
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agreement  to  abide  by  certain  prescribed  conditions.  See  Coronation  Oatii.  Tlie 
sovereignty  is  liereditary  in  tlie  family  of  Brunswick,  now  on  tlie  tliroue,  and  in  llie 
person  of  eitlier  a  male  or  a  female.  The  sovereign  (kin^  or  queen)  is  the  directing 
power  in  the  executive  of  government;  while  the  legishitive  function  is  exercised  by 
narUament.  Further  information  regarding  tlie  British  constitution  and  laws  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  Parliament;  Ministry;  Common  Law,  Courts  op;  Judges,  etc. 

Money,  WeigkLs,  and  Measures. — See  Pound;  Mint;  Weights  and  Measures. 

Rtliffion, — The  United  Kingdom  is  a  Protestant  state,  but  all  religions — not  offensive  to 
public  or  private  morals — may  be  professed,  and  their  different  forms  of  worship 
practiced,  without  interference  from  any  quarter  whatever.  There  are  two  churches 
"established  '*  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature.  In  England  the  established  church  is 
Episcopal  in  its  government.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  established  church  is 
Presbyterian.  See  Scotland,  Church  op.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1851 
(in  the  returns  of  1861  and  1871,  religious  statistics  were  not  included,  as  the  government 
shrank  from  re-opening  a  subject  wnich  had  formerly  given  rise  to  much  controversy), 
the  number  of  places  of  worship,  together  with  the  sittings  provided,  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  estimated  number  of  attendants  on  a  particular  day,  were  as  in  the 
tables  below. 

Education, — In  England,  the  chief  institutions  for  education  are  the  ancient  national 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  the  more  recent  institutions  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, and  Lampeter  in  Wales;  the  classical  schools  of  Eton.  Westminster,  Winchester, 
Harrow,  Charter-house,  and  Rugby;  Owens  college,  Manchester,  and  other  colleges  and 
Bchools  chiefly  for  physical  science;  the  various  military  schools;  the  colleges  of  the 
dissenting  denominations;  the  middle-class  schools,  either  started  by  individual  teachers,, 
and  hence  called  "adventure"  schools,  or  by  associated  bodies  acting  as  directors,  to 
whom  the  teachers  are  responsible;  and  the  schools  of  design. 


England  and  Waub. 


Places  of 
Worship. 


Sittings 
Provided. 


Estimated 
Number  of 
Attendants. 


Established  Church 

Wesieyan  Methodists  (comprising  seven  distinct  sects). 

Independents  or  CongreganonaUsts 

Baptists  (comprising  six  distinct  sects) < 

Cafvinlstlc  Methodists 

Scottish  and  Irish  Presbyterians 

Isolated  congregations 

Roman  Catholics 

Society  of  Friends 

Unitanans 

Latter-day  Saints,  or  Mormons 

Safldemanians 

Jews 

Brethren 

Moravians . . 

New  Church 

Apostolic  Church 

Foreign  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Greek  churches 

Eatablifthed  (Thiirch 

Other  denominations 

Total 

Scotland. 

Established  Church 

Free  Church 

United  Presbyterians 

Reformed  Presbyterians 

Original  Seceders 

Scotch  Episcopalians 

Independents  or  CongregationaUsts 

Evangelical  Union 

Bapdsts 

Wesieyan  Methodists 

OlasBites  or  Sandemanlans 

New  Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Roman  Catholics 

Unitarians - 

Isolated  congregations •• 

Horaviana : 

Jews 

Hormons 

Apostolie  Ghunch 

Ertablished  Church 

Other  denominations 

Ttetal 


14,077 

11,207 

8,944 

8,789 

987 

101 

689 

670 

371 

229 

283 

6 

68 

182 

32 

00 

82 

10 


5,817,916 

2,194,296 

1,067,760 

751,348 

250,678 

86,812 

104.481 

186,111 

91,599 

68,554 

80,788 

956 

8,438 

18,529 

9,305 

12,107 

7,487 

4,457 


3,773,474 

1,385,882 

793,142 

587,978 

180,?i5. 

60.181 

68,572 

805,398 

18,172 

87.15(> 

18,800 

587 

4,150 

10,414 

7,364 

7,082 

4,908 

2,612 


14,077 
20,300 


5,817,916 
4,894,720 


8,773,474 
8,487,558 


84,467 


10,212,635 


7.261.032 


1,188 

880 

466 

80 

86 

184 

198 

88 

119 

82 

0 

6 

7 

117 

6 

01 

1 

1 

80 
8 


767,088 

496,886 

888,100 

16,969 

16,424 

40,082 

76,848 

10,819 

26,086 

88,441 

1,068 

710 

2,152 

62,766 

8,487 

11,408 

200 

07 

8,188 

676 


713,567 

488,868 

878,554 

15,056 

16,781 

85,769 

70,851 

10,589 

24,330 

21,768 

890 

680 

2,153 

48,771 

8,488 

9,401 

200 

67 

8,177 

676 


1,188 
8,818 


707,088 
1,007,717 


718,567 
975,488 


8,806 


1,884,806 


1,689,049 
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For  primary  education,  a  national  system  has  now  been  established.  Under  the 
elementary  education  act  for  England,  1870,  a  popularly  elected  school-board  is  estab- 
lished in  any  district  where  the  existing  schools  are  deficient.  Schools  under  the  act 
•are  supported  by  school-rates  and  fees,  and  by  parliamentair  grants,  varying  according 
to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  their  proficiency  as  tested  by  ditfercnt  standards  of  examina- 
tion. They  are  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  government  inspection.  It  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  school-boards  to  make  education  compulsory. 

Scotland  possesses  four  universities  for  the  lugher  branches  of  education — viz.,  those 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen,  besides  a  variety  of  minor  colleges 
connected  with  the  "Episcopalian,  free  church,  and  other  non-established  cliurclies.  The 
Scotch  education  act,  1872,  is  modeled  after  the  English  act,  but  differs  from  it,  by 
enacting  that  a  school-board  is  to  be  elected  in  every  parish  and  burgh:  by  making  it 
illegal  for  parents  to  omit  educating  their  children,  between  5  and  18,  in  reading,  wriiing, 
anaarithmetic;  and  by  comprehending  higher-class  schools.  The  number  of  day-scliools 
to  which  annual  grants  are  made  in  England  and  Wales,  inspected  in  1874,  was  12,167; 
the  daily  average  attendance  throughout  the  year  was  1,678,759;  2,034,007  scholars  were 
present  at  ijspection;  857,611  were  examined,;  and  508,232  passed  the  prescrilied  tests. 
1432  night  schools  were  examined,  with  an  average  attendance  of  48,690  scholars  above 
12  years  of  age.  On  the  registers  of  the  inspected  schools  were  2,497,602  children  of 
whom  617,910  were  under  6  years  of  age,  1,630.033  were  between  6  and  12,  and  229.659 
were  above  12.  In  Dec,  1874.  there  were  20,162  certificated  teachers,  1999  assistant- 
teachers,  and  27,321  pupil-teachers. 

History. — On  May  1,  1707,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  was  formally  accomi)lished.  (For  the  previous  history,  see  England  and 
Scotland.)  In  the  latter  of  these  countries,  the  terms  at  first  excited  ths  utmost  dis- 
satisfaction, and  even  indignation ;  but  the  progress  of  time  has  shown  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  tliat  either  nation  could  liave  experienced.  The  last  years  of  queen 
Anne's  reign  were  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  tory  party,  headed  by  Harley  and  St. 
John  (Oxford  and  Bolingbroke),  who  kept  up  a  constant  intrigue  with  tlie  pretender, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  restoration.  This  treachery  was  defeated  by  the  sudden 
death  of  her  majesty  in  1713.  According  to  the  act  of  settlement,  she  was  succeeded 
by  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  took  the  title  of  George  I.  The  whigs  then  regained 
their  ascendency,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Walpole  (q.v),  now  rising  to  eminence,  at 
once  proceeded'  to  impeach  the  more  important  of  the  tory  leaders.  Other  severities 
drove  the  more  impatient  of  that  party  to  attempt  bringing  m  the  pretender  by  force  of 
arms.  In  1715  the  earl  of  Mar  in  Scotland,  and  the  earl  of  Derwentvvater  in  England, 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion;  both  efforts,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  were  speedily 
crushed.  Five  years  later,  occurred  the  frightful  cal<istrophe  known  as  the  south  sea 
bubble,  when  the  nation  was  saved  from  anarchy  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  Walpole. 
The  latter  now  became  premier  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  under  him  the 
'Commerce  and  manufactures  of  England  continued  steadily  to  advance,  though  little 
improvement  wiis  as  yet  perceptible  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Qeorge  I.^died  in 
1727,  and  was  succeded  by  his  son  George  II.  An  attempt  was  again  made  by  the  tories 
to  oust  the  whigs  from  power,  but  was  frustrated  by  Walpole,  who  still  continued  the 
prime  mover  of  public  affairs.  In  1739  after  a  peace  of  extraordinary  duration,  he  was 
forced  by  popular  clamor  into  a  war  with  Spain,  on  account  of  some  efforts  made  by 
tliat  country  to  check  an  illicit  trade  carried  on  by  British  merchants  in  its  American 
colonies.  This  war  was  feebly  carried  on,  and  ingloriously  terminated;  but  the  atten- 
tion of  England  was  speedily  drawn  towards  the  Austrian  war  of  succession,  in  which 
it  was  involved  through  the  anxiety  of  the  king  for  his  Hanoverian  possessions,  and  the 
strong  antipathy  of  the  people  to  the  French.  Walpole,  disapproving  of  the  war.  waa 
driven  from  office  in  1743.  George  II.  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  himself,  and  at 
Dettingen  proved  himself  a  man  of  courage  and  spirit.  But  the  success  of  the  French 
at  Fontenoy  in  1745  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  England  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign; 
and  in  174^,  after  nine  years'  fighting,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  both  nations  should  mutually  restore  their  conquests,  and  go 
back  to  exactly  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  before  the  war!  Meanwliile,  a  second 
attempt  had  been  made  (1745-46)  by  prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  to  win  back  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  This  attempt,  known  as  the  second  rebellion,  was  crushed  at 
Culloden  (April  16,  1746),  and  shortly  after,  a  variety  of  important  measures  were 
passed  by  the  imperial  parliament  relating  to  Scotland  generally,  and  to  the  Highlands 
m  particular,  which  had  the  effect,  on  the  whole,  both  of  conciliating  the  inhabitants, 
ana  of  increasing  their  civilization.  Now  after  a  long  period  of  indolence  and  poverty, 
Scotland  began  to  make  advances  towards  that  equality  with  England,  in  respect  of 
comfort  and  prosperity,  which  it  has  since  attained. 

In  1756  broke  out  the  **  seven  years*  war."  in  which  Britain  took  tfie  side  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  against  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland.  It  achieved  no  triumphs 
in  Europe;  on  the  contrary,  it  suffered  a  signal  disgrace  in  the  surrender  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  with  40,000  men,  in  Hanover;  but  in  India,  Cllve  deprived  the  French  of 
most  of  their  possessions,  while  Wolfe,  in  the  new  world,  conquered  their  colony  of 
Canada.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  George  11.  died  (1760),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  George  III.,  whose  reign  proved  to  be  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  eventful 
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in  the  annals  of  British  history.  At  this  time  the  principal  secretary  of  state  wa3 
William  Pitt,  afterwards  tlie  great  earl  of  Chatham ;  but  the  favor  which  George  III. 
showed  to  tlie  earl  of  Bute,  a  feeble  and  narrow-minded  tory  nobleman,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  former  to  retire  from  office.  Spain  now  joined  France  against 
Britain,  as  Pitt  had  foreseen  and  foretold;  but  fortune  sliowered  her  brightest  smiles 
upon  the  arms  of  the  latter,  and  at  tlie  peace  in  Ij'GS  she  was  allowed  to  retain  many 
of  the  most  valuable  colonial  possessions  of  both  her  antagonists.  These  wars,  however, 
laigely  increased  the  national  debt. 

George  III.  now  showed  himself  anxious  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  great  whig 
families  who  had  brought  in  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged.  The  nation  took  the 
alarm,  and  for  some  time  was  strongly  disaffected  towards  its  sovereign,  who  wus 
believed  to  be  wholly  under  the  influence  jof  his  Scotch  premier,  the  earl  of  Bute.  Pop- 
ular indignation  at  last  forced  the  latter  to  resign  in  1763.  His  successor,  Grenvillo, 
inaugurated  his  advancement  to  office  by  the  prosecution  for  libel  of  Wilkes,  the  member 
for  Aylesbury,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  attacks  both  on  Bute  and  his 
royal  master.  The  proceedings  in  this  case  lasted  some  years,  and  were  attended  \\A\i 
tumults  of  a  serious  nature,  and  a  vehemence  if  not  rancor  of  public  feeling  that  indi- 
cated the  magnitude  of  the  discontent  which  prevailed.  During  the  administration  of 
Grunville.  too,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  tax  the  American  colonies  by  the  pas^sing- 
of  the  stamp  act  in  1765.  Against  this  the  colonies  protei^ted,  and  the  succeeding  whig 
ministry  of  Rockingham  repealed  it.  This  ministsy,  however,  was  of  short  duration,, 
and  was  replaced  by  one  formed  by  Pitt,  now  created  earl  of  Chatham.  The  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  the  finances  led  to  another  attempt  at  American  taxation,  and  an  art 
for  imposing  duties  on  the  imports  of  tea,  glass,  and  colors  was  passed.  This  measure 
excited  the  most  determined  opposition  among  the  colonists;  and  finally,  in  1774,  war 
broke  out  between  them  and  the  mother-country,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  in  which 
the  former  were  supported  by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  It  resulted  in  theacknowl- 
edgmcnt  of  their  independence,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States  (1783).  During  almost  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  contest,  the  ministry  of  lord 
North  directed  the  policy  of  the  country;  and  it  was  only  the  success  of  a  vote  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  that  forced  them  to  resign  early  in  1782.  It  was  followed  by  the 
second  Rockingham  ministry,  and  that  soon  after  by  the  Shelburne  ministry,  only 
remarkable  for  the  appearance  in  it  of  the  younger  Pitt.  The  lukewarm  whiggism  of 
lord  Shelburne  gave  offense  to  Fox  and  other  more  advanced  political  thinkers;  the 
result  was  a  coalition  of  the  Foxites  with  the  followers  of  lord  North.  This  coalition, 
factious  and  unprincipled  in  the  last  degree,  triumphed,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
coalition  ministry,  held  the  seals  of  office  during  the  year  1783.  Fox's  Irxlia  bill,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  virtually  to  transfer  the  government  and  patronage  of  India  from 
the  East  India  company  to  the  house  of  commons,  was  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  This  bill 
was  considered  by  the  King  to  aim  at  fixing  the  ministry  in  power  beyond  the  control  of 
both  himself  and  the  people,  and  having  induced  the  house  of  lords  to  reject  it,  he  com- 
pelled the  ministry  to  resign.  Pitt  was  then  appointed  prime  minister  and  chancellor  o£ 
the  exchequer.  See  Pitt.  In  1786  commenced  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  was 
impeached  by  the  whig  leaders.  Fox.  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  but  was  ultimately  acquitted. 
Meanwhile,  the  progress  both  of  England  and  Scotland  was  unquestionable;  manufac- 
tures increased,  agnculture  improved,  and — especially  in  Scotland — ^an  interest  in  the 
di^ussion  of  political  and  other  questions  of  iniportance  spread  through  the  community, 
as  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns.  The  French  revolution 
(1789)  at  first  strengthened  this  interest,  but  the  excesses  of  the  reign  of  terror  produced 
a  decided  reaction;  and  for  many  years  all  classes,  at  least  all  the  so-called  "respectable 
classes,"  were  fanatically  averse  to  the  slightest  innovation.  In  1793  the  ministiy  of 
Pitt,  without  any  real  cause,  declared  war  against  the  French  republic,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Fox  and  Sheridan.  This  contest  lasted  till  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1801, 
and  was,  on  the  whole,  very  disastrous  to  Great  Britian.  except  at  sea,  where  the  vic- 
tories of  Howe  of  Brest,  Jervis  off  cape  St.  Vincent,  Dunqan  off  Camperdown,  and 
Nelson  in  Aboukir  bay,  served  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Other  features  of  the 
time  were  the  /Areo^Ti^^ invasion  of  Britain  by  the  French,  which  called  forth  volunteer 
corps  in  every  part  of  the  island;  the  Irish  rebellion,  which,  though  assisted  by  a  French 
force,  provecf  a  failure;  and  the  trial  and  condemnation  at  Edinburgh  of  the  popular 
reformers.  Mure,  Palmer,  etc.  Pitt,  who  had  left  office  just  before  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
was  suco^sded  by  Addington,  who  was  compelled  to  renew  the  war  with  Bonaparte  in 
1803,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  latter  evaded  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  that 
peace.  A^n,  Bonaparte  threatened  to  invade  the  country,  and  collected  an  immense 
flotilla  at  Boulogne,  professedly  for  that  purpose,  in  1803,  but  was  completely  kept  in 
check  by  Nelson.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1806,  nearly  annihilated  the  navy  of  France 
tnd  Spain.  But  on  land,  the  arms  of  France  were  victorious;  and  the  battle  of  Auster- 
Htz  (1805)  broke  up  most  effectually  that  coalition  of  continental  powers  against  France 
which  Great  Britain  had  fostered  and  formed.  The  shock  of  this  disaster  gave  a  death- 
blow to  Pitt,  who  expired  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  bj  his  rival,  Fox.  The  overthrow  of  Prussia  at  Jena  and 
Anerstadt,  and  of  Russia  at  Friedland,  placed  Great  Britain  in  a  most  perilous  predica- 
meat    All  the  nations  of  Europe  were  compelled  by  Bonaparte  to  exclude  British  mcr- 
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chandise  from  their  ports,  and  the  island  of  Great  Britain  Itpelf  was  declared  In  a  6tat« 
of  blockade.  Beciire,  however,  in  the  protection  of  her  invincible  navy,  she  bore  up 
bravely  against  her  terrible  isolation,  increased  her  intercourse  with  her  own  vast  colo- 
nies, ruined  the  commerce  of  her  enemies,  and  nevQ^  ceased  her  efforts  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  her  great  enemy  on  the  continent.  The  first  people  that  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  revolt  against  the  arrogant  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  were  the  Spaniards.  Great 
Britain  at  once  offered  to  assist  them  with  arms  and  money,  and  in  1808  a  force  was 
landed  in  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  duke  of 
Wellington.  The  war  which  ensued  (known  as  the  **  peninsular  war")  lasted  till  1814, 
and  ended  in  the  French  being  driven  back  in  disorder  into  their  own  country  at 
Toulouse.  Meanwhile,  ruin  liaa  overtaken  the  French  army  in  Russia;  Austria.  Prussia, 
and  Russia  had  combined  with  Great  Britain  against  Bonaparte;  and  in  1814  the  allies 
entered  Paris,  and  the  French  emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  retire  to  Elba.  His 
return  in  1815  once  more  threw  Europe  into  disorder  and  agitation;  but  his  power  was 
finally  shattered  at  Waterloo  by  Wellington  and  Blucher,  and  peace  restored  to  Europe. 
The  contest  had  cost  Britain  (which  had  to  subsidize  most  of  her  allies)  an  enormous 
expense.     See  Debt,  National. 

Now  that  the  long  conflict  between  France  and  Europe  was  over,  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  were  again  turned  to  the  question  of  political  reform.  Four  years  of  extra- 
ordinary mercantile  depression,  which  followed  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  partly  n'sult- 
ing  from  bad  harvests,  and  partly  from  Great  Britain's  having  ceased  to  enjoy  that 
monopoly  of  commerce  which  she  did  during  the  war,  had  made  the  people  discontented, 
and  the  shameful  massacre  of  the  Manchester  operatives  in  St.  Peter's  fields  by  the 
yeomanry  in  1819— commonly  known  Jis  the  Peterloo  massacre — excited  strong  indigna- 
tion; but  a  horror  of  anything  revolutionary  still  possessed  the  upper  and  a  large  section 
of  the  middle  chisses,  and  severe  measures  were  passed  with  a  view  to  the  suppressioM 
of  disconient  among  the  working-classes.  In  1820  George  III.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  George  IV.  The  trial  of  his  consort,  queen  Caroline,  which 
occurred  in  the  same  year,  shattered  his  popularity,  which  was  never  very  great.  The 
commercial  reforms  of  Iluskisson,  supported  by  Canning,  which  marked  the  next  two 
years,  added  immensely  to  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  capital  grew  so  abund- 
ant, that  a  vast  number  of  joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  as  a  means  of  giving  it  a 
wider  range.  Many  of  their  projects  for  traffic  in  remote  countries  wefe  quite  visionary, 
and  ended  disastrously,  involving  in  ruin  (between  Oct.,  1825  and  Feb.,  1826)  fifty-nine 
English  provincial  banks,  and  inflicting  the  greatest  misery  upon  the  working-classes. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Irish  Catholics  began  to  clamor  for  emancipation  from  their 
civil  disabilities.  The  older  and  more  inflexible  tories,  who  were  still  dominant  in 
parliament,  opposed  it;  but  the  intense  determination  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the 
powerful  eloquence  of  their  champion,  Daniel  O'Connell,  at  last  prevailed,  and  in  1829 
the  ministry  of  Wellington,  yieldmg  to  the  storm,  itself  proposed  and  carried  the 
measure,  in  1830  George  Iv.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  William  IV. 
The  outburst  of  the  July  revolution  in  France  quickened  the  paces  of  British  reformers. 
4he  demand  of  the  nation  for  an  improvement  in  the  parliamentary  representation 
"became  very  strong;  and  in  Nov.,  1830,  after  an  exclusion  from  office  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  whigs  once  more  ascended  into  power  "on  the  breath  of  popular  applause," 
and  the  ministry  of  earl  Grey  immortalized  itself  by  passing  the  *•  reform  bill." 
Another  of  its  claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  posterity  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies  (1834).  Tlie  reform  of  the  English  poor-law.  and  m  the 
mode  of  electing  municipal  authorities  in  Scotland,  also  deserves  mention;  but  in  1834 
the  whig  ministry  was  dismissed  by  the  sovereign.  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  became 
premier,  but  the  whigs  were  still  in  a  majority  in  the  house,  and  Peel  was  compelled  to 
resign.  The  Melbourne  administration  which  followed  carried  several  small  though 
beneficial  measures  of  reform,  but  it  failed  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The 
lower  classes  were  becoming  radical  and  chartist,  while  the  middle  classes,  contented 
with  the  political  power  which  the  reform  bill  had  secured  to  them,  were  growing 
apathetic,  and  in  many  cases,  from  dread  of  the  ma>^ses,  were"  leaning  towards  toryism. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities.  William  IV.  died  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
niece,  the  princess  Victoria,  the  present  ruler  of  the  united  empire.  In  1841  the  whig 
nvini*itry  succumbed  to  a  vote  of  "no  confidence,"  and  sir  Robert  Peel  once  mora 
assumed  the  helm  of  state.  The  principles  of  free  trade  now  began  to  be  actively 
advocated;  public  opinion  was  leavened  by  the  platform  addresses  of  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright,  until  the  prime  minister  himself  uas  finally  converted,  and  in  1846  carried, 
what  he" had  long  opposed,  a.ineasure  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  Three  yeara 
before  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  a  great  religious  schism  took  place  m  the  estab- 
lished church  of  Scotland,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  body  calling  itself  the  "Free 
church  of  Scotland  "  (q.v.).  Other  important  incidents  of  this  period  were  the  Chinese 
Bnd  Afghan  wars;  the  chartist  agitation,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  monster  petition 
of  1848.  got  up  by  Feargus  O'Connor  and  his  friends;  the  series  of  failures  in  the  potato- 
crop  of  Ireland,  involving  that  country  in  terrible  misery,  and  inundating  Great  Britaia 
with  paupers.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  country  by  lord 
John  Russell,  who  did  not  prove  as  popular  a  minister  as  was  anticipated,  and  in  1863 
the  old  tory  party  returned  to  power,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli.     It 
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was.  however,  beaten  on  its  budget,  and  forced  to  resign  in  less  than  a  year,  when  its 
place  was  taken  b^  the  coalition  cabinet  of  lord  Aberdeen.  During  the  nainistry  of  thig 
nobleman,  the  Gmnefinwar  began  (1854);  but  as  lord  Aberdeen  was  considered  to  be 
somewhat  pro-Russian  in  his  likings,  he  was  obliged  to  make  way  for  lord  Palmerston 
in  1855.  Two  years  later  (May.  liS?).  the  Indian  mutiny  broke  out,  and  the  energies  of 
rhe  government  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  suppress  it,  but  were  eventually  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Never  did  British  soldiers  exhibit  equal  heroism,  both  physical 
and  raorul.  From  1855  to  1865  (excepting  for  a  brief  interval,  when  lord  Derby  returned 
to  office),  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  lord  Palmerston.  During  this  period 
Ens^land  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  China,  and  the  volunteer  movement  was 
Ix'gun.  The  American  war  caused  great  distress  among  our  operatives.  In  1861  prince 
Albert  died.  In  1866  earl  Derby  was  at  the  head  of  affairs:  Britain  was  united  to 
America  in  that  year  by  the  submarine  telegraph,  and  the  Fenian  insurrection  occurred. 
Tue  year  1867  was  marked  by  the  passing  of  a  conservative  reform  bill,  which  added 
more  than  half  a  million  electors  to  the  constituency  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  the 
expedition  against  Abyssinia,  under  sir  Robert  Napier,  which,  in  1868,  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  Magdala,  and  death  of  king  Theodore.  During  the  government  of  Mr. 
Disnieli,  who  succeeded  lord  Derby,  Scotch  and  Irish  reform  bills  were  passed,  and  an 
act  discontinuing  public  executions.  In  1869  Mr.  Disraeli  having  resigned,  an  act  was 
pjis«3d  by  the  liberal  government  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  disestablishing  the  Irish 
ciiurch  The  years  1870  and  1872  produced  the  education  acts  for  England  and 
Scotland.  In  1873 — 18/4  the  Ashantee  (q.v.)  war  was  carried  on  to  a  successful 
termination:  and  the  latter  year  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  conservative  govern- 
ment under  Mr   Disraeli. 

6SEAT  BSITAIN,  Royal  Arms  of.  The  arms  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  borne  by  her  majesty  queen  Victoria.  Quarterly,  first  and 
fourth  gules,  three  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale,  or,  for  England;  second,  or,  a  lion 
rampant  within  a  double  tressure  flory 
counterflory  gules,  for  Scotland;  third 
azure,  a  harp  or,  stringed  argent,  for 
Ireland ;  all  surrounded  by  the  garter. 

Crest. — Upon  the  royal  helmet,  the 
imperial  crown  proper,  thereon  a  lion 
statant  gardant  or,  imperially  crowned, 
;ilso  proper. 

Supporters. — Dexter,  a  lion  ranfpant 
cardant  or,  crowned  as  the  crest.  Sin- 
ister, a  unicorn  argent,  armed  crined, 
and  uugulcd  or,  gorged  with  a  coronet 
composed  of  crosses  pattt^e  and  fleur-de- 
\U,  a  chain  affixed  thereto,  passing 
l)ot\veen  the  fore  legs,  and  retlexed  over 
the  back,  also  or. 

Motto. — Dieu  et  mon  Droit  in  the  com- 
partment below  the  shield,  with  the  union 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  ingrafted  on 
tlie  same  stem. 

Arms  have  been  ascribed  by  heralds  to 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  monarchs  of 
England  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries; 
but  as  heraldry  was,    in  point  of  fact,  Royal  Arms  of  Great  Britain, 

unknown  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  c, 

they  must  be  dealt  with  as  fabulous.  However,  at  a  period  almost  before  the  earliest 
dawnings  of  hereditary  coat-armor,  the  sovereigns  of  England,  in  common  with 
various  other  monarchs  of  Christendom,  adopted  the  lion  as  their  device.  Ittchard  I., 
in  his  earliest  seal,  has  two  lions,  which  are  borne  counter-rampant;  but  in  the  latt«r 
part  of  his  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  third  crusade,  the  great  seal  of  coeur-'de-Iion 
represents  the  tlire^*  lions  in  pale  and  passant  gardant,  as  they  have  been  almost 
uniformly  depicted  since.  The  only  subsequent; instance  of  which  we  are  aware  of  anv 
variation  in  the  number  is  on  a  sealof  the  Carnfelites  at  Oxford,  in  which  Edward  III. 
is  represented  in  a  surcoat  charged  with  four  lidns  in  pale  passant  gardant,  a  proof  of 
the  latitude  which  heralds  occasionally  allowed  themselves  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  In  1340  Edward  III.,  in  virtue  of  the  supposed  right  of  his  mother, 
as.'^uraed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  those  of 
England,  giving  to  the  former  the  precedence.  The  Heursde-lis  were  then  generally 
borne  mnn  nomhre;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i*eigu  of  Henry  IV.  they  were  reduced 
to  three,  borne  or  on  a  field  azure.  No  further  chauLre  took  place  in  the  royjU 
escutcheon  until  the  time  of  James  i.,  except  that  Mary,  on  her  second  great  seal,  made 
after  her  marriaire  with  Philip  II.,  Impaled  tiie  arms  of  Spain  and  England. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  on  succeedini;  to  the  throne  of  England,  quartered  the  arms 
borne  by  preceding  sovereigns  with  tliose  of  ScoUand  and  Ireland,  the  first  and  fourth 
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quarters  being  France  and  England  quartered  as  before,  the  second  quarter  tne  lion 
rampant  of  Scotland  within  the  double  tressure  (see  Scotlaj^d,  Akms  of),  aud  the  third, 
quarter  the  harp  of  Ireland  (see  Ireland,  Arms  op).  The  royal  arms  were  similarly 
borne  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart  till  the  reign  of  Anne,  except  that 
William  III.  bore  over  all  the  coat  of  Nassau  (az.  seme  of  billets,  a  lion  rampant  or)  on. 
an  escutcheon  of  pretense.  In  the  reign  of  Anoe,  the  legislative  union  with  Scotland 
brought  about  a  material  change.  EnghiDd  and  Scotland  impaled  were  placed  in  the 
first  and  fourth  quarter,  France  in  the  second,  and  Ireland  in  the  third.  The  accession 
of  George  I.  displaced  England  and  Scotland  from  the  fourth  quarter,  to  make  way  for 
the  arms  of  his  majesty's  German  dominions.  These  were  gu.  two  lions  passant  gardunt 
in  pale  for  Brunswick,  impaled  with  or,  seme  of  hearts  gu.  a  lion  rampant  az.,  for 
Liineburg,  having  the  arms  of  atment  Saxony — viz,,  gu.  a  horse  courant  ar.  cnte  en  base, 
and  in  a  shield  surtout  gu.  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  proper,  being  the  budge  of  the 
arch-treasurer  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  A  further  alteration  took  place  on  the  union 
with  Ireland,  when  George  III.  laid  aside  the  titular  assumption  of  kin^  of  France,  aud 
abandoned  the  French  ensigns.  The  arms  of  England  were  now  made  to  occupy  the 
first  and  fourth  quarter,  Scotland  the  second,  and  Ireland  the  third,  while  the  German 
ensigns  were  relegated  to  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  These  last  were  finally  abandoned 
on  the  sevcrence  of  Hanover  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  which  took  place  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Victoria,  and  the  royal  escutcheon  thus  assumed  its  present  arrange- 
ment. 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under  James  I.,  up  to  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  royal  arms  were  somewhat  differently  marshaled  in 
Scotland,  Scotland  being  allowed  in  all  Scottish  seals,  ensigns,  and  arms  to  occupy  the 
first  and  fourth  quarter,  and  England  the  second,  while  the  whole  were  ensigned  with 
the  crown  of  Scotland;  but  the  act  of  union  of  1707  recognizes  no  royal  ensigns  but 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  are  to  be  "such  as  her  majesty  shall  think  fit;" 
and  by  39,  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67,  on  the  union  with  Ireland,  it  was  enacted  that  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  United  Kingdom  "  shall  be  such  as  his  majesty  by  his  royal  proclama- 
tion under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint."  The 
practice,  which  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland,  of  giving  the  precedence  to  the 
Scottish  lion  in  the  royal  shield,  is  incorrect,  though  the  error  has  been  committed  in 
several  of  the  oflScial  seals  of  tlie  kingdom. 

The  lion  passant  as  the  crest  of  England  first  appears  on  the  Great  Seal  of  Edward 

The  supporters  borne  in  former  times  by  the  kings  of  England  varied  much,  particu- 
larly during  the  earlier  period  when  these  appendages  of  the  shield  were  invested  with 
more  of  a  decorative  than  a  heraldic  character,  and  perhaps  often  left  to  the  fancy  of 
the  engraver.  When  the  arms  of  any  of  the  English  sovereigns  from  Richard  11.  to 
Edward  IV.  are  represented  with  supporters,  the  animals  selected  are  almost  indiffer- 
ently lions,  antelopes,  or  white  harts,  and  occasionally  their  place  is  supplied  by  angels. 
Edward  IV. 's  shield  is  sometimes  supported  on  one  side  by  a  black  bull,  and  Richard 
III.'s  in  one  instance — in  a  MS.  in  the  British  museum — on  both  sides  by  white  boars. 
During  the  reigns  of  Henries  VII.  and  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  the 
lion,  red  dragon,  and  greyhound  were  the  supporters  most  in  vogue,  and  as  the  herald 
or  engraver  had  it  not  m  his  power  to  represent  all  three  at  once,  he  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  select  any  two  at  pleasure.  James  I.  for  the  first  time  clearly  defined  the 
royal  supporters,  adopting  the  lion  of  England  and  unicorn  of  Scotland  as  they  have 

ever  since  been  borne,  the  unicorn  having 
been,  up  to  1707,  allowed  the  precedence  in 
Scotland. 

0BEAT  GIBCLE  or  Taivgent  Sailikg.  In 
order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  advantages 
of  great  circle  sailing,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  places  on  the  earth's  surface  is  along  an 
arc  of  a  great  circle  (see  Sphere),  for  instance, 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  places  in 
the  same  latitude  is  not  along  the  parallel  of 
latitude,  but  along  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
plane  would  pass  through  the  two  places 
and  the  center  of  the  earth.  The  object, 
then,  of  great  circle  sailing  is  to  determine 
what  the  course  of  a  ship  must  be  in  order 
that  it  may  coincide  with  a  great  circle  of  the 
earth,  and  thus  render  the  distance  sailed 
over  the  least  possible.  This  problem  may 
be  solved  in  two  ways,  either  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  the  "spherograph,"  or  by 
The  first  of  these  methods  will  be  explained 
The  method  byf5;^5np^ta^^^l  be  under- 
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jtood  from  the  accompanying  diagram :  ntcse  represents  a  meridian  which  passes  through 
'Jic  place  p,  nxc9  another  meridian  through  the  place  x,  and  pxm  a  portion  of  a  ^eat 
:ircle;  let  j9  be  the  place  sailed /rom,  and  x  the  place  sailed  to,  then  px  is  the  great  circle 
track,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  the  length  of  px  (called  the  distance),  and  the 
ugle  xpe  which  it  makes  with  the  meridian  (called  the  course).  To  determine  these  two, 
ve  have  three  things  given :  nx.Xhe  co-latitude  of  x;  np,  the  co-latitude  of  p;  and  the 
ugle  xnp,  which,  measured  along  ve,  gives  the  difference  of  longitude.  The  problem 
thus  becomes  a  simple  case  of  spherical  trigonometry,  the  way  of  solving  which  will 
be  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  treatises  on  the  subject  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

From  the  theory  of  great  circle  sailing,  the  following  most  prominent  features  are  at 
ODce  deduced :  A  ship  sailing  on  a  great  circle  makes  straight  for  the  port,  and  crosses  the 
wtridiaiu  at  an  angle  which  is  always  varying,  whereas,  by  other  sailings,  tJie  ship  crosses 
ill  meridians  cU  the  same  angle,  or,  in  nautical  phrase,  her  rieckd  is  kept  on  the  same  point  of 
the  compass,  and  she  never  steers  for  the  port  direct  tUlUisin  sighi.  As  Mercator's  chart 
(q.7.)  is  the  one  used  by  navigators,  and  on  it  the  course  by  the  ordinary  sailings  is  laid 
down  as  a  straight  line,  it  follows,  from  the  previous  observations,  that  the  great  circle 
track  must  be  represented  by  a  curve,  and  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the 
latter  must  always  lie  in  a  higher  latitude  than  the  former.  If  the  track  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  it  lies  nearer  the  north  pole;  if, in  the  southern  hemisphere,  it  is  nearer  the 
south  pole.  This  explains  how  a  curve  line  on  the  chart  represents  a  shorter  track 
between  two  places  than  a  straight  line  does;  for  the  difference  of  latitude  is  the  same 
for  both  tracks,  and  the  great  circle  has  the  advantage  of  the  shorter  de^ees  measured 
on  the  higher  circles  of  latitude.  Consequently,  the  higher  the  latitude  is,  the  more  do 
the  tracks  differ,  especially  if  the  two  places  are  nearly  on  the  same  parallel.  The  poiiU 
of  maximum  separation,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  point  in  the  great  circle  which  is  furthest 
from  the  rhumb-line  on  Mercator's  chart.  Since  the  errors  of  dead-reckoning  (q.  v.)  pre- 
vent a  ship  from  being  kept  for  any  length  of  time  on  a  prescribed  track,  and  thus  neces- 
sitate tlie  calculation  of  a  new  path,  in  practice,  the  accurate  projection  of  a  great  circle 
track  on  the  chart  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  In  general,  it  is  sufflcient  to  lay  down 
three  points — the  place  sailed  from,  the  place  sailed  to,  and  the  point  of  maximum 
>eparation,  and  through  these  points  to  draw  an  arc  of  a  circle.  As  the  rhumb-line  and 
great  circle  track  between  two  places,  one  in  north  latitude  and  the  other  in  south  lati- 
tude, cross  each  other  at  the  equator,  in  this  case  there  will  be  two  points  of  maximum 
reparation,  and  the  course  and  distance  must  be  calculated  for  each  side  of  the  equator 
separately.  Many  ignorantly  object  to  great  circle  sailing  on  the  ground  that,  on  account 
of  constant  change  of  bearings,  a  ship  cannot  be  navigated  on  the  correct  course;  but,  in 
fact,  all  that  is  required  of  a  navigator  is  to  sail  as  near  to  his  n-eat  circle  track  as  con- 
venient; and  each  separate  course  will  be  a  tangent  to  his  track,  and  the  shorter  these  , 
tangents  are  made,  the  more  will  the  length  of  a  voyage  be  diminished.  We  may  here 
mention  that  a  chart  constructed  on  the  gnom/oniepr€ijection{f\.'9,)rG^TesiQn\s  all  great 
circle  tracks  as  straight  lines.    8ee  Navigation. 

6XEAT  EASTEIUV.  The  mightiest  ship  in  the  world  has  had  an  eventful  history, 
marked  in  its  earlier  years  by  a  large  share  of  disaster.  In  1852  an  "Eastern  Steam 
Navigation  Company  "  was  formed,  to  maintain  an  ocean  steam-route  to  the  east  round 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1853  the  directors  came  to  a  conclusion  that,  owing  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  coaling-stations  on  the  way,  such  a  route  would  not  pay  unleas  the 
ship  could  carry  coal  enough  for  the  voyage  out  and  home,  besides  a  large  number  of 
passengers  and  a  great  cargo.  Mr.  Brunei  was  employed  to,  plan,  and  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
to  build,  a  vast  steamer  that  would  meet  these  requirements.  The  scheme  was  for  a 
:Jiip  that  would  accommodate  1000  passengers,  5,000  tons  of  merchandise,  and  16.000 
tons  of  coal  for  fuel.  Its  arrangements  (setting  aside  later  alterations)  were  briefly  as 
follows:  Length,  d80  ft  between  perpendiculars,  or  692  ft.  upper  deck;  breadth,  88  ft, 
or  118  over  paddle-boxes;  height  of  hull,  60  ft,  or  70  to  top  of  bulwarks.  Bottom  flat 
for  40  ft  in  width,  without  keel.  Framework  of  85  ribs  or  webs  of  plate-iron,  8  ft. 
deep,  immensely  strengthened,  and  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  ship,  at  8  to  5  ft 
apart;  and  cross-webs,  of  similar  strength,  connecting  these  at  intervals.  A  double  wall 
or  skin  of  iron  plate,  outside  and  inside  those  ribs,  thereby  converting  the  whole  hull 
into  a  cellular  structure,  like  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Menai  Britannia  tubular  bridge. 
The  plates  for  this  purpose  were  10,000  in  number,  some  of  them  28  ft  long.  The 
cellular  structure  was  continued  along  the  bottom  and  about  5  ft.  up  the  side,  and  any 
one  of  the  cells  thus  formed  could  be  filled  with  water.  Ten  partitions  of  plate,  cross- 
wise of  the  ship,  divided  the  interior  into  11  water-tight  compartments,  further  sub- 
divided by  longitudinal  partitions.  The  propelling  power  comprised  both  paddle  and 
«rew.  The  paddle-engines  had  4  boilers,  each  with  400  brass  flue-tubes;  there  were  4 
engines  (made  by  Scott  Russell  at  Millwall),  with  cylinders  of  14  ft.  stroke,  and  74  in. 
diameter;  the  paddle-wheels  were  56  ft.  diameter  by  18  deep,  with  80  spokes  or  radii. 
The  screw-engines  (made  by  Boulton  and  Watt  at  Soho)  had  6  boilers;  the  4  engines 
ittd  cylinders,  each  4  ft  stroke  by  84  in.  diameter,  with  piston-rods  7^  in.  thick;  the 
propeller-shaft  was  160  ft  long,  and  in  some  parts  24  in.  diameter,  with  a  screw  pro 
peller  at  one  end  24  ft  in  diameter.  The  coal-bunkers,  to  supply  all  the  furnaces,  would 
contain  14,000  tons;  the  smoke  ftx>m  the  furnaces  ascended  5  funnels,  100  ft  high  bj  6 
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in  diameter;  each  of  the  10  boilera,  when  full  of  water,  weighed  100  tons;  the  steam 
was  conveyed  from  the  boilers  to  the  engines  through  a  pipe  45  in.  diameter.  Setting 
aside  the  nominal  power,  all  the  8  engines,  at  full  force,  were  estimated  to  work  up  to 
11,000  hoi-se-power.  There  were  6  masts,  5  of  them  iron,  carrying  7,000  yards  of  sail  as 
auxiliary  to  the  steam-power;  the  masts,  yards,  gaffs,  and  lar^e  spars  were  mostly  of 
iron  plate,  strengthened  inside  in  various  ways;  the  shrouds  and  standing-rigging  were 
of  iron-wire  ropes;  the  ancliors,  10  in  numl)er,  were  some  of  them  10  tons  each;  the 
chain-cables  were,  collectively,  a  mile  lon^,  with  links  of  50  lbs.  each.  The  vtist  wall- 
sided  compartments  of  the  ship  had  facilities  for  conversion  into  cabins  for  800  saIooq 
passengers,  2,000  second-class,  1200  third-class,  and  400  officers  and  crew;  or  5,000 
might  have  been  accommodated  in  all,  if  emigrants  or  troops.  The  height  of  the  'tween 
decks  was  18  ft. ;  and  all,  whether  for  first,  second,  or  third  class  passengers,  were  more 
lofty  thiin  known  in  anv  other  ship.  Such  were  the  plans  for  the  mighty  ship;  they 
were  never  fully  carried  out  in  all  their  details,  owing  to  numerous  alterations  and  refit- 
tings;  nevertheless,  the  description  faithfully  conveys  an  idea  of  the  general  character- 
istics. '  The  curvatures  of  the  hull,  in  length,  breadth,  and  height  are  shown  by  diagrams 
in  Ship-buildinq. 

Twenty  years  of  the  ship's  history  present  a  singular  series  of  vicissitudes.  During 
1854-57,  the  operations  proceeded  at  Millwall,  under  frequent  and  heavy  financial 
pressure,  which  taxed  the  resources  of  the  company  severely ;  while  the  engineer  and 
builder  were  frequently  called  upon  to  surmount  difficulties  of  almost  unparalleled 
kind.  By  Nov.,  1857,  the  ship  had  advanced  to  the  launching 'condition.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  launching  such  a  long  vessel  stem  foremost,  the  ship  was  built  with 
the  broadside  towards  the  river,  on  a  timber  foundation  of  immense  strength,  with 
sloping  ways,  or  rails,  down  to  the  water.  Either  the  ship  was  too  heavy  (12,000  tons), 
or  the  slope  was  too  gradual;  for  it  required  various  attempts,  between  Nov.  3.  1857, 
and  Jan.  81.  1858.  and  an  expenditure  of  £60,000.  to  effect  the  launching.  During  185$ 
and  1839,  the  work  continued  as  fast  as  the  company  could  supply  money.  Uncertain 
how  far  the  original  intention  of  a  trade  to  and  from  Australia  could  be  realized,  the 
directors  determined  on  a  trial  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  u  disaster.  The  ship 
left  the  Thames,  Sept.  8.  1859;  an  explosion  of  steam-pipes  took  place  off  Hastings; 
seven  persons  were  killed  and  several  wounded;  and  the  voyage  abruptly  carae  to  an 
end  at  Weymouth.  Mr.  Brunei  died  immediately  after  his  vast  ship  hud  made  this  her 
first  but  futile  attempt  to  brave  the  ocean.  After  a  winter  and  spring  spent  in  costly 
repairs,  acrimonious  recriminations,  and  suits  in  law  and  equity,  the  ship  started  again 
on  June  17,  1860.  Leaving  Southampton  on  that  day,  she  croased  the  Atlnntic  in  11 
days,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  28th.  During^  the  remainder  of  1860.  and  the 
greater  part  of  1861,  she  made  many  voyages  to  and  fro,  losing  money  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  receipts  t9  meet  the  current  expenses,  and  constantly  required  repairs. 
In  Dec,  when  political  relations  with  the  United  States  looked  ominous,  the  Oreat 
Eastern  served  as  a  troop-ship,  carrying  some  battalions  of  foot  guards  over  to  Canada 
with  a  degree  of  comfort  never  before  experienced  by  2,000  human  beings  in  one  ship. 

The  years  1862  to  1864  were  nearly  a  blank  as  concerns  the  history  of  the  Grtftt 
Battern.  No  attempt  was  made  at  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back;  the  tVips  across  the 
Atlantic  had  not  been  remunerative;  the  government  did  not  often  require  the  services 
of  so  vast  a  fabric  as  a  troop-ship;  and  the  company  were  always  embarrassed  by  over- 
hanging debts.  In  1864  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  com- 
pany and  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  company,  for  the  employment 
of  the  Oreat  Ea»(ern  as  a  cable-laying  ship.  The  passeni^cr  accommodation  was  wholly 
removed  from  the  interior,*to  make  room  tor  the  enormous  iron  tanks  in  which  the  cable 
was  stowed.  The  arrangement  and  services  of  the  ship  in  1865  and  1866  will  be  found 
briefly  noticed  under  Atlaiitic  Telegraph.  In  1867  when  the  Paris  international 
exhibition  was  approaching  completion,  a  body  of  speculators  chartered  the  Chreai 
Eastsrn  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  to  convey  visitors  from  New  York  to  Havre  and 
back  again — under  the  expectation  that  the  number  of  such  visitors  would  be  so  vast  as 
to  defray  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  and  yield  a  large  profit.  A  great  outlay  was  incurred 
to  reconvert  the  vessel  from  a  cable-laying  to  a  passenger  ship,  and  for  extensive 
renewals  gf  machinery.  The  ship  started  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  May;  but 
the  speculation  proved  an  utter  failure,  there  being  neither  wages  for  the  seamen  and 
engineers,  nor  profit  for  the  speculators. 

In  1868  a  new  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  ship  was  to  be  permanently 
chartered  by  tlie  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  company.  The  name,  which 
had  been  changed  from  Leviathan,  to  Great  Eastern,  and  then  to  ureal  Ship,  was  again 
changed  to  Qreai  Eastern.  The  passenger  fittings,  introduced  in  1867,  were  removed, 
and  everything  arranged  for  the  important  work  of  submarine  cable-laying.  This  has 
proved  to  be  an  advantageous  mode  of  employment.  Between  1869  ana  1874  the  Ofreat 
Eastern  successfully  laid  some  of  the  most  important  telegraphic  cables — ^iicross  the 
Atlantic,  in  tlio  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  sea,  across  the  Indian  ocean,  across  the 
equator  from  Europe  to  Brazil,  etc. 

GREAT  FALLS,  a  village  partly  in  the  town  of  Somersworth,  in  Stratford  go., 
N.  }Lj  but  ifAChing  over  into  Maine,  on  the  Portsmouth,  Qreat  Falls  and  Conway«  and 
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g bunch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads,  6  m.  n.  of  Dover;  pop.  estimated  at  4i000. 
Tbe  cotton  factories  employ  8,000  penjons,  and  use  yearly  7,700  bales.  Tliere  are  also 
voolen  and  other  manufactones,  a  town  liall,  high  school,  etc. 

•  0BEAT  FISH  BIVEB  is  the  name  of  two  streams  in  opposite  extremities  of  the 
Britisli  empire. — 1.  Great  Fish  river  in  Cape  Colooy  rises  in  the  Snowy  mountains;  and, 
after  a  geuemlly  south-eastern  course  of  2d0  m.,  it  enters  the  Indian  ocean,  in  lat. 
83' 25' 8.  and  long.  27°  e.,  having  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  which  renders  it  inaccessible  to 
aoy  decked  vessel. — 2.  Great  Fish  river  of  British  North  America,  known  chiefly  as  the 
route  of  Back  and  King  in  search  of  Ross,  enters  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  lat. 
67^8'  D.,  and  long.  94**  40'  w.,  after  a  n.e.  course,  the  length  of  which,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  Its  character  is  as  unfavorable  as  its  position  to  navigation  and 
commerce. 

GREAT  GRIMSBT.    See  Grimsbt,  Great,  ante. 

GSEAT  EAHAWHA,  a  considerable  river  of  North  America,  and  an  afSuent  of  the 
Ohio,  is  called  New  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  rises  in  the  n.w.  of  the 
gtateof  North  Carolina,  between  Blue  ridge  and  Iron  mountain.  It  flows  first  n.e.  for 
upwards  of  100  m.  between  parallel  mountain-ranges,  then  turning  n.  and  n.w.,  it 
breukH  through  several  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  continues  to  flow  in  a  n.w.  direc- 
tion to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 
About  100  m.  from  its  mouth,  on  being  Joined  by  the  Gauley  river,  it  takes  the  name 
of  the  Great  Kanawha;  and  2  m.  lower,  its  course  is  marked  by  a  remarkably  pictur- 
esque fall  of  about  50  feet.    Up  to  this  fall,  the  river  is  navigable. 

6B£AT  MAS'LOW,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  Buckinghamshire, 
finely  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  lat.  oV  84'  n.,  and  long.  0'  46'  w.,  81 
miles  n.w.  of  London.  The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge  (constructed 
in  1835),  which  has  a  span  of  225  feet.  The  principal  manufactures  are  silk,  lace,  and 
paper.    Great  Marlow  returns  one  member  to  parliament.    Pop.  in  '71,  6,627. 

GREATOREX,  Eliza,  b.  Ireland,  1820,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Pratt,  a  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter; wife  of  Henry  W.  Greatorex,  son  of  tlie  organist  of  Westminster  abbey.  She  came 
to  America  in  1839.  In  1854-56  she  studied  painting  in  New  York,  and  in  1862  studied 
m  Paris.  In  the  interim  she  visited  Ireland  and  England.  About  1868  she  began  a 
series  of  sketches  of  historical  edifices  and  scenes  in  and  around  New  York.  She  was 
in  Germany  in  1870  and  the  following  years,  where  she  published  The  Homes  of  Oberam- 
mergau.  Returning  to  the  United  States  she  published  Summer  Etchings  in  Colorado, 
and  other  works.    Her  latest  work  contains  illustrations  inland  near  New  York. 

GREAT  PEDEE  RIVER.  Its  sources  are  in  the  Alleghanjr  mountains  in  n.w. 
North  Carolina,  whence  it  flows  s.e.,  under  the  name  of  the  Yadkin  river,  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rocky  river  in  the  s.  part  of  the  state;  then,  under  the  name  of  the  Great 
Pedce,  continues  in  a  s.e.  direction  through  South  Carolina,  receiving  the  affluents 
Little  Pedee  and  Waccamaw,  and  empties  into  Winyaw  bay.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  to  Gardner's  bluft,  over  100  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  for  sloops  150  m.,  to 
tbe  falls  at  Cheraw. 

OBEAT  SALT  LAKE,  a  remarkable  and  extensive  sheet  of  water  in  the  n.  of  Utah 
territory.  North  America,  has  given  name  to  the  Salt  Lake  city  (q.v.),  the  Mormon 
metropolis,  which  is  situated  at  its  south-eastern  extremity.  It  lies  in  one  of  the  great 
valleys  or  basins  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is  about  70  m.  long  and  80  m.  broad,  yet 
its  average  depth  is  only  7  or  8  ft.,  and  it  nowhere  exceeds  a  depth  of  88  feet.  Its 
Burfacc  is  4,200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  several  islands 
rise  ashii^h  as  8,250  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water;  the  principal  island  is  in  lat.  41** 
10'  n.,  and  long.  112*  21'  west.  The  islands  are  9  in  number,  one  of  them  is  12  m.,  and 
another  16  m.  m  length.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  so  salt  as  to  form  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  concentrated  brines  known  in  the  world.  It  contains  ^  per  cent  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  slightly  mixed  with  other  salts.  This  lake,  in  whose  waters  no  living  creature 
is  found,  receives  from  the  s.,  by  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the  Utah  lake,  which  are 
fresh,  and  those  of  the  Wear  river  from  Uie  n. ;  but  it  has  no  outlet.  It  has  been  called 
the  ** still  innocent  dead  sea;"  and  certainly  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  wild, 
Weird  aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  lakes  ffreat^y  resemble  each  other.  The 
fint  mention  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  was  by  baron  La  Hontan,  in  1689,  who  did  not 
liimself  visit  it,  but  who  gathered  some  notions  of  it  from  the  Indians  w.  of  the  Missis- 
appi.  It  was  first  explored  and  described  in  1843,  by  col.  Fremont.  A  thorough  survey 
Was  made  in  1849-50.  by  capt.  Howard  Stansbury,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  whose  report  was 
printed  in  1852.     See  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Utah. 

0SEAT  SEAL.  By  act  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland  (5  Anne,  c.  8),  one 
great  seal  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  used  for  sealing  writs  to  summon 
PjirliAment.  for  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  all  public  acts  of  state  affecting  Great 
Britain.  The  holder  of  tbe  great  seal  is  now  generally  called  the  lord  chancellor.  A 
seal  is  also  kept  in  Scotland  for  sealing  grants  and  wnts  affecting  private  rights  there. 
By  the  law  of  England,  the  lord  chancellor  has  the  custody  of  lunaiics,  which  is  a  quad 
judicial.. power;  but  he  has  no  authority  to  act  in  this  capacity  in  Scotland,  where j^ 
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tdmiiar  authority  b  vested  in  the  court  of  session.  As  legards  Ireland,  the  act  of  union, 
39  and  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  67,  provided  that  various  acts  as  to  summoning  parliament,  etc., 
should  be  done  under  the  great  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  in  other  respecta,  the 
great  seal  of  Ireland  is  usea  in  the  samu  manner  as  before  the  union. 

GBEAT  SLAVE  LAKE,  an  extensive  and  irregular  sheet  of  water  in  British  North 
America,'  is  situated  in  lat.  between  60*'  40'  and  68  n.,  and  in  long,  between  109°  80'  and 
117"  80'  west.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  800  ni.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  50  miles.  It 
is  surrounded,  especially  on  the  n.,  by  rugged  and  precipitous  shores;  it  contains 
many  islands,  some  of  them  wooded,  and  !s  wholly  frozen  over  for  six  months  of  every 
year.  On  the  n.,  it  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  lake  Aylmer  and  lake  Artillery,  an^ 
on  the  s.,  those  of  lake  Athabasca.  Its  own  surplusage  of  water  is  carried  off  by  the 
Mackenzie  river  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 

GBEAT  SLAVE  BIVEB,  a  river  of  British  North  America,  forms  the  outlet  of  lake 
Athabasca  into  Great  Slave  lake,  and  flows  in  a  n.w.  direction  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  It  is  about  800  m.  in  len^h;  its  banks  in  many  parts  are  well  wooded;  and  its 
course,  which  in  the  upper  part  is  interrupted  by  f^Lls  and  rapids,  lies  through  an  allu- 
vial region  in  the  lower  part. 

0BEAT  WALL  OF  OHUKA.    See  CHmBss  Empibb. 

OBEAVES  (Ft.  grhve),  pieces  of  armor  formerly  used  as  a  defense  for  the  lees  (In  the 
patois  of  Burgundy,  grkve  still  signifies  •*  shin.")     They  were  originally  made  of  leather, 

?[uil ted' linen,  etc.,  and  afterwards  of  steel,  hollowed  to  fit  the  front  of  the  legs,  and 
astened  with  straps  behind.  The  Greeks  termed  them  knemides  (whence  the  frequent 
expression  in  ^he  lUad,  euknemide$  Achaiai,  the  "  well-greaved  Greeks"),  and  the  Romans 
Ocrea. 

GREAVES,  John,  160^-52;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford,  and  lecturer  on  geo- 
metrical science  iu  a  London  college.  He  traveled  in  Europe  and  Egypt  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  pyramids,  and  in  his  journey  collected  many  valuable  manuscripts,  gems, 
and  coins.  He  was  subsequentlv  a  prof,  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  Among  his  works 
were  a  Discourse  on  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius,  a  Persian  grammar,  and  an  unfinished 
dictionary  of  the  same  language. 

GBEBE,  Podieeps,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  ColymbidcB,  having  the  feet  webbed 
not  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  a  separate  membrane  for  each  toe,  united  only  at  the 
base.  The  tarsi  (shanks)  are  so  much  compressed  as  to  be  almost  like  blades.  The 
claws  are  large  and  flat  The  bill  is  about  as  long  as  the  head,  straight,  and  conical. 
The  wings  are  short.  There  is  no  tail.  The  legs  are  attached  so  far  back,  that  the  birds 
when  on  land  assume  an  erect  position,  like  penguins.  They  walk  with  difllcultv,  and 
six  their  motions  on  land  are  awkward.  Thc^^  sometimes  shuffle  alon^  on  their  bellies 
like  seals.  But  in  water  they  are  extremely  agile;  they  swim  rapidly,  dive  with  extreme 
quickness  if  alarmed,  and  pass  to  very  considerable  distances  under  water,  moving  there 
by  means  of  their  feet  alone,  and  threading  their  way  with  wonderful  expertness  amon|i: 
the  stalks  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  They  feed  on  fishes,  batrachians,  crustaceans, 
and  other  aquatic  animals,  part^  also  on  vegetable  food.  They  are  said  sometimes  to 
carry  their  youns  under  their  wmgs,  and  even  to  take  them  under  water  with  them  in 
diving  to  escape  from  enemies.  The  geoCTaphical  distribution  of  the  genus  is  very  wide, 
and  some  of  its  species  are  also  very  widely  distributed.  Four  species  are  British,  two 
of  which  are  only  winter  birds  of  passage;  but  the  Great-crbstbd  Grebb  (P.  eristattis), 
and  the  Little  Grebe  (P.  minor),  also  called  Dabchick  or  Dobchick,  are  resident  all 
the  year.  The  little  grebe  is  by  far  the  most  t;ommon  British  species.  It  does  not 
exceed  10  in.  in  length.  The  great-crested  grebe  is  rare,  even  in  winter,  when  the 
number  is  increased  by  visitants  from  the  north.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  SAxnf 
Grebb,  from  the  beautiful  shining  silvery  feathers  of  the  lower  parts  of  its  body»  on 
account  of  which  it  ts  in  great  rec^uest,  the  skin  being  used  to  make  muffs  for  ladies,  or 
cut  into  narrow  strips  for  trimming  their  dre&ses.  Grebe-shooting  is  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment on  the  lake  of  Geneva;  the  grebe  is  pursued  by  a  boat,  whilst  it  seeks  to  escape  by 
diving  and  swimming  under  water.  The  males  of  some  of  the  grebes  have  the  head 
finely  ornamented  with  tufts.  The  plumage  of  most  of  them  vanes  much  at  different 
ages  and  seasons. 

OBEGIAH  ABGHITEOTITBE.  The  origin  of  the  architecture  of  Greece  is,  like  the 
origin  of  every  art  and  science  in  that  country,  mixed  up  with  mythical  and  fabulous 
history.  It  is  divided  into  three  styles,  and  each  of  these  has  its  mythical  origin.  Thus, 
the  Doric  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  earlj^  wooden  huts  of  the  aborigines;  the 
Ionic,  which  sprang  up  amoni;  the  Greek  colonists  in  Asia  Minor,  to  have  been  modeled 
on  the  graceful  proportions  of  the  female  figure,  as  the  Doric  had  been  on  the  more 
robust  form  of  a  man — the  volutes  representing  the  curls  of  the  hair,  the  fluting  of  the 
folds  of  the  drapery,  etc,  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  style  is  very  pretty . 
a  nurse  had  deposited  in  a  basket  on  the  grave  of  a  departed  child  the  toys  she  had 
amused  herself  with  when  alive.  The  basket  was  placed  accidentally  on  the  root  of  aa 
acanthus,  and  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  grew,  thev  curled  gracefully  round  the  basket^ 
and  under  a  flat  stone  which  was  laid  on  the  top  of  it    CaUimachus,  the  sculptor,  i 
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iog  it.  caught  the  idea,  and  worked  out  at  Corinth  the  beautiful  capital  since  called  after 
that  citr. 

Hoilem  discoveries  have,  however,  shown  that  Greece  owed  much  to  the  earlier 
civilization  of  the  countries  which  preceded  it  in  history.  To  the  architecture  of  one  or 
other  of  these,  almost  every  feature  of  Greek  architecture  can  be  traced.  But  it  Ib  for 
thetiret  idea  only  that  the  Greeks  are  indebted  to  Egypt  and  Assyria;  whatever  forms 
they  adopted,  they  so  modified  and  improved  as  to  make  them  part  of  their  own 
architecture. 

Grecian  architecture  is  divided  into  three  styles — ^the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
(see  Column,  flp.  4,  5,  6).  Of  these  the  Doric  is  the  oldest.  The  earliest  example 
vhich  remains  is  the  temple  at  Corinth,  which  was  built  about  650  b.g.  The  remams 
of  this  temple  show  the  various  members  of  the  style  fully  developed,  but  they  are 
all  of  a  massive  and  heavy  description,  strongly  resembling  in  this  respect  their 
prototype,  the  architecture  of  Egypt.  There  is  now  no  doubt,  although  the  intermediate 
steps  are  lost,  that  the  Doric  style  took  its  origin  from  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Beni- 
Ibsstin  (q.v.)  in  Egypt.  The  pillars  of  one  of  these  tombs  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
Doric;  it  is  only  on  close  inspection  that  we  find  that  the  Echinus  (q.v.)  is  wanting 
under  the  capital.  The  echinus  was,  however,  used  by  the  Egyptians.  We  here  find 
oursekes  in  the  cradle  of  Greek  art.  This  is  the  spot  where  we  must  seek  for  the  first 
origin  of  the  style,  not  in  Greece,  where  the  earliest  example  is  already  complete  in  all 
its  parts.  The  earlier  the  example,  the  more  massive  the  form.  This  completely  dis- 
proves the  theory,  that  the  pillara  were  copies  of  stems  of  trees  used  as  posts.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  the  first  pillars  were  square  piers  of  rubble  or  brick-work,  with  a  flat 
stone  or  tile  laid  on  the  top,  to  form  a  ^ood  bed  for  the  beams  to  rest  on.  These  formed  the 
architrave,  stretching  from  pier  to  pier,  on  which  rested  the  cross-beams  supporting  the 
rafters  of  the  roof,  the  ends  of  the  latter  suggesting  the  dentils  and  modillions  (mutules) 
of  the  cornice,  the  former,  the  triglyphs  (see  Entablature).  The  square  form  of  the 
pier  was  afterwards  modified  by  cutting  off  the  corners,  and  again  cutting  off  the 
remaining  corners,  until  the  polygon  suggested  the  fluted  shaft.  The  same  process  was 
afterwards  gone  through  by  the  mediaeval  architects  in  developing  the  piers  (q.v.)  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

After  the  temple  at  Corinth,  the  next  reoMuning  example  is  the  temple  at  ^gina 
(q.y.).  built  about  a  century  later,  or  550  kc.  There  may  have  been  many  temples  of 
the  same  date,  but  none  now  exist;  they  werie  probably  destroyed  during  the  Persian 
war,  or  removed  to  make  way  for  finer  buildings  during  the  great  building  epoch  of 
Greece  which  succeeded  that  war,  and  when  she  was  at  the  summit  of  her  power.  Of 
tbis  epoch,  we  have  many  remains.  The  temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  (43i8  B.C.),  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  (440  B.C.),  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassse, 
Minerva  at  Sunium,  and  all  the  best  examples  of  the  Doric  style  of  Greece,  are  of  the 
age  of  Pericles.  Besides  the  Peloponnesus,  there  are  the  countries  colonized  by  the 
Greeks  to  which  we  can  look  for  remains  of  Greek  architecture.  The  Dorian  colonists 
of  Sicily  and  Magna  GrsBcia  carried  with  them  the  architecture  of  their  native  country, 
and  famish  us  with  many  fine  examples.  In  Selinus  there  are  six  temples,  the  oldest 
being  about  the  same  age  as  that  at  Corinth.  At  A^ri^entum  there  are  three  Doric 
temples,  one  of  them  founded  by  Theron  (480  b.c.);  this  is  the  largest  Grecian  temple  of 
the  period,  being  960  ft.  long  by  178  ft.  broad.  At  Syracuse,  iBgesta,  and  Psestum 
there  still  remain  many  valuaSe  examples. 

As  the  Doric  art  progressed,  the  early  massive  forms  gave  place  to  more  elegant  and 
slender  proportions.  In  the  temple  at  Corinth  the  column  is  only  4.47  diameters  in 
height;  in  the  Parthenon,  which  is  universally  recognized  as  the  finest  example  of  the 
fityle,  the  column  is  6.025  in  height;  and  in  later  examples  it  becomes  still  taller  and 
thinner,  until  it  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  which  it  started,  and  becomes  so 
meager  and  attenuated  as  td  lose  entirely  the  boldness  and  vigor  of  design  which  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  style. 

One  ihin^  to  be  particularly  admired  in  the  Doric  style  is  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture 
with  which  it  is  adorned,  and  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  the  sculpture  is  placed 
in  the  building,  and  the  building  suited  for  the  sculpture.  It  has  been  shown  hy  Mr. 
Penrose  that  eyerv  line  was  the  subject  of  the  deepest  study  on  the  part  of  the  architect, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  allowing  for  all  optical  aberrations.  The  result  is, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  single  straight  line  in  the  building;  all  the  lines,  which  appear  to 
be  perfectly  straight,  are  drawn  with  accurate  curves,  so  as  to  produce  the  smoothest 
tad  most  pleasing  effect  to  the  eve.  Every  harsh  angle  is  softened,  and  ever^  disagree- 
able combination  of  lines  avoidea.  For  example,  the  columns  have  an  Entasis  (q.v.)  or 
%ht  swelling  formed  by  a  hyperbolic  curve;  the  architrave  of  the  front  is  curved  up- 
wards, so  as  to  correct  the  optical  illusion  caused  by  the  sloping  lines  of  the  pediment, 
ttd  the  columns  are  sloped  slightly  inwards,  so  as  to  give  greater  appearance  of 
solidity. 

TbQ  Parthenon  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  the  whole  of  the  masonry  in 
t^  as  in  other  Doric  works  of  importance,  is  put  together  with  the  most  perfect  work- 
manship. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  and  other  Greek  temples  were  adorned  extei^ 
Bally  with  color.     To  what  extent  this  decoration  was  carried,  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
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taiDed;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  exterior  walls  were  covered  with  historical  pictures^ 
which  were  sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  weather  by  the  portico  surroundipg  Uia 
temple.  Tlie  sculpture  was  probably  also  relieved  by  a  Hut  color  on  the  background, 
and  the  moldings  decorated  with  painted  or  gilded  ornaments. 

loiUe. — This  style  took  its  rise  about  500  b.c.,  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  earlier 
Doric  was  imported  from  Egypt,  so  the  Ionic  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
influeDce  of  Assyrian  art.  The  recent  discoveries  of  Layard  and  others  have  showa 
that  many  of  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  style  were  in  common  use  in  Assyrian, 
architecture.  The  volutes. of  the  capitals  are  particularly  indicative  of  an  eastern 
origin,  the  scroll  being  an  ornament  of  very  common  use  in  all  eastern  art 

The  finest  examples  of  the  Ionic  style  remaining  in  Greece  are  the  temples  of  the 
Wingless  Victory  (nik^  apteros)  and  the  erecbtheum  at  Athens,  built  about  450—420  b.c. 
In  the  Ionian  and  other  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  also,  many  fine  examples  of  this  style 
were  erected.  Tlie  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  of  the  Ionic  order.  It 
was  the  largest  temple  we  know  oi  up  to  its  time,  being  425  ft.  long  by  220  ft.  wide. 
No  trace  of  it  now  remains. 

The  Ionic  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  style,  but  not  so  pure  and  severe  as  the  Doric. 
The  latter  is  distinguished  by  simple  and  beautiful  outline,  enriched  with  the  most  per- 
fect sculpture;  the  former  trusts  rather  to  ornamental  carvini;  for  its  effect  This  love 
of  elaborate  ornament  is  an  indication  of  the  eastern  influence  under  which  the  styU 
originated,  and  the  moldings  and  many  of  the  ornaments  are  found  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  Assyrian  architecture,  only  refined  and  simplified  b^  the  Greek.s.  The 
honeysuckle  ornament,  so  commonly  us^  both  in  Assyrian  and  Ionic  architecture,  is  a 
eood  example  of  the  improvement  effected  by  the  Greeks  on  the  original  type.  In  the 
Ionic  as  well  as  in  the  Doric,  we  find  the  most  perfect  execution  and  worknuiushlp,  the 
spirals,  entasis,  etc.,  being  all  drawn  and  cut  with  the  greatest  possible  exactness. 

CorinOdan. — This  style  was  the  latest  introduced,  and  combines,  to  some  extent^  the 
chamcteristics  of  both  the  preceding.  It  unites  and  blends  together  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  elements,  the  cap  being  probably  derived  from  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  the 
former  country,  ornamented  with  the  carved  leaves  and  spirals  of  the  east.  This  order 
was  first  used  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  earliest  example  extant  being 
the  Choragic  monument  (q.  v.)  of  Lysicrates  (835  b.c.).  There  are  also  the  temple  of  the 
winds  and  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  examples  of  the  style. 

The  Connthian  is  the  most  florid  of  the  Greek  styles,  and  although  invented  by  the 
Greeks,  it  was  not  brought  into  use  till  after  the  power  of  the  republics,  to  which  we 
owe  the  finest  works  of  Greek  art,  had  begun  to  wane.  This  style,  from  its  richness 
and  splendor,  became  afterwards  the  greatest  favorite  with  the  Romans,  in  whose  hands 
Greek  art  became  spread  over  the  whole  empire. 

Caryatides, — Besides  the  above  stvles,  which  constitute  the  Greek  orders  of  classic 
writers,  the  Greeks  also  used  caryatides  (q.v.),  or  female  fibres,  in  place  of  columns,  as 
in  the  erecbtheum  and  telamanes  (q.v.),  or jriants,  as  at  Agrigentum.  These  were  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  figures  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  architecture,  but  the  fatter 
never  used  them  as  columns;  they  always  plaoed  them  as  statues  in  front  of  the 
columns. 

Greek  temples  are  technically  classed  and  designated  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
columns  of  the  porticoes  are  arranged.  The  cell,  or  temple  proper,  is  a  square  chamber 
contained  within  four  walls;  the  simplest  form  of  portico  is  called  distyte  in'atUis,  the 
two  side- walls  being  continued  past  the  end-wall,  and  terminated  with  antn,  or  pilastera» 
with  two  columns  between. 

When  the  portico  has  four  columns  between  the  antse,  it  is  called  tetrastyle. 

The  temples  have  generally  the  same  arrangement  at  both  ends. 

In  front  of  both  ends  of  the  plan  distyle  in  antis,  there  is  f reauently  placed  a  range 
of  six  columns,  and  from  the  fiank  columns  a  row  is  continued  along  boUi  sides.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  called  peripteral,  and  the  temple  is  designated  hexastyle  and  perip- 
teral.   This  was  a  common  arrangement 

The  Parthenon  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule:  it  has  a  hexastyle  portico  at  each 
end  of  the  cell,  in  front  of  which  is  placed  an  octostyle  portico,  and  seventeen  columns 
at  each  side. 

The  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  had  seven  columns  at  each  end,  and  fourteen  at 
each  side,  and  was  peculiar  in  having  the  space  between  the  columns  all  round  filled  up 
with  a  wall.  The  reason  probably  was,  that  the  space  between  the  columns  was  too 
great  to  be  spanned  by  architraves  in  single  stones.  The  wall  was  pierced  with 
windows. 

Con<iiderable  doubt  has  existed  as  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Greeks  for  lighting 
the  interior  of  their  temples;  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Fer^usson  seems  the  meet  probable, 
as  being  similar  to  the  plan  used  by  the  E^ptians  and  Assyrians.  The  interior  had 
generally  a  double  row  of  columns,  one  over  the  other,  dividing  the  width  into  three 
spans.  This  arrangement  still  exists  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Psestum.  Mr. 
Fergusson  supposes  that  the  light  was  introduced  by  counter-sinking  a  part  of  the  roof, 
so  as  to  admit  the  light  between  the  pillars  of  the  upper  range,  J^fl(f9^^^|#  Unkind  of 
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clerestory.  Wid^ows,  however,  were  also  used,  as  in  the  temple  at  Agrigentum  and  in 
the  erechtheum. 

The  theaters  of  the  Greeks  formed  another  very  important  class  of  works;  they  con* 
eisted  of  Bemi-circnlar  rows  of  scats  cut  in  the  rock,  or  partly  built.  Renmins  of  these 
•tnictares  are  found  in  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Qreeks,  and  were  frequenllj^ 
of  great  size — that  at  Dramyssus  being  448  ft.  across.  The  proscenia  were  the  parts  on 
which  architectural  design  was  chiefly  displayed;  but  these  have  unfortunately  all 
perished. 

None  of  the  palaces  or  domestic  edifices  of  the  Greeks  remain  to  us;  we  are  thus 
totally  deprived  of  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  domestic  architecture,  for 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  streets  and  houses  of  Greece,  although  not  so  splendid  and 
enduring  as  the  temples,  were  more  varied  in  style,  and  exhibited  many  picturesque 
%Dd  beautiful  forms,  which  are  now  entirely  lost. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  modern  times  to  revive  Greek  architecture,  and  some 
ingenious  moaiflcations  and  adaptations  of  it  have  been  carried  out.  But  it  was  found 
that  this  style,  so  beautiful  and  appropriate  in  the  warm  and  genial  climate  of  Greece, 
was  quite  unsuited  for  our  northeni  latitudes.  The  porticoes  are  useless  in  a  climate 
where  external  painting  cannot  last,  and  where  the  sunshine  is  courted  nither  than 
excluded;  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  not  high  enough  to  throw  off  our  snows;  and  windows 
of  sufficient  size  for  our  dark  skies  are  not  admissible.  Grecian  archilectui-e  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned;  and  its  place  is  now  taken  by  a  style  more  appropriate  to  our 
climate,  and  more  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

GRECIAN  GAMES.    See  Gambs,  Ancient. 

OBEECB.  The  name  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  delighted  to  call  their  native 
country  was  Hellas  (q.  v.).  The  terms  Grsecia  and  Gi-ffci  were  first  used  bv  the  Romans, 
being  derived  probably  from  a  small  tribe  in  Epirus,  near  Dodona,  called  Oraikm\  with 
whom  the  Romans  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  from  proximity,  best  acquainted. 

Extent,  etc. — This  country,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  freedom,  of  literature,  of 
srt.  of  philosophy,  and  of  civilization  generally,  varied  much  in  size  at  different  periods 
of  its  history.  Hellas  at  first  was  applied  only  to  a  small  district  in  Thessaly;  at  a  later 
period  it  denoted  not  only  the  Morea,  and  what  is  commonly  called  Greece  Proper,  but 
lUo  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  the  islands  of  the  JSgean. 

B9wn<torj«— (1)  Ancient. — The  northern  limit  of  ancient  Greece  may  be  fixed  about 
*.hc  40th  parallel  of  n.  lat. ;  the  s.  extremity  being  in  86**  28'.  The  barrier  separating 
Greece  from  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  on  the  n.  was  that  range  of  mountains  which, 
starting  from  the  Adriatic  as  the  Ceraunian  range,  merges  into  the  Cambunian  ridj^c  in 
the  center,  and  runs  out  into  the  sea  on  the  e.  as  the  far-famed  Olympus.  The  A'gean 
»('a  washes  the  country  on  the  e.,the  Mediterranean  on  the  s.,  and  the  Ionian  and 
Adriatic  on  the  west.  The  greatest  length  is  about  250  English  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  180;  the  area  (not  including  Epirus,  but  including  Eubcea)  is  about  21,000  sq.m. 
—i.e.,  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  Scotland.  The  Cyclaoes  are  reckoned  by  themselves, 
sod  amount  to  rather  more  than  1000  sq.  miles.  See  islands  at  end  of  article.  (2)  Modem. 
The  extent  of  modern  Greece  is  much  more  limited.  Its  n.  boundary  was  fixed  in  1834 
by  a  line  drawn  fm  lat.  89**  8'  n.)  from  the  gulf  of  Arta  (Ambracia)  in  the  w.  to  the  gulf 
of  Volo  (Pagasae)  in  the  e.,  thus  excluding  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  and  much  of 
Icamania,  with  all  Epirus.  The  greatest  length  of  this  territory  is  not  more  than  200 
English  miles,  and  its  superficial  area,  including  Euboea,  but  not  the  Cyclades,  about 
15,U00  aq.m.,  •r  half  the  size  of  Scotland. 

Phyncal  Conformation. — Greece  is  essentially  a  country  of  mountains,  hills,  and 
Talleys.  From  the  ridge  which  forms  its  northern  frontier,  there  starts  in  a  southerly 
direction  the  Pindus  chain,  the  backbone  of  Greeee,  dividing  Thessaly  from  Epirus, 
and  giving^  origin  to  those  numerous  streams  which  water  the  mainland.  About  lat.  89*. 
it  sends  off  two  spurs  to  the  e. ;  Othrys  (Gura),  which  terminates  at  the  gulf  of  Volo — 
and  a  little  further  s.,  (Eta  (Katavothra),  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  famous  pass 
of  ThermopylfB.  Some  ridges  of  less  note  run  wesiwara.  From  this  point  the  great 
central  chain  extends  in  a  s.e.  direction  (though  with  many  windings),  as  ft:r  as  mount 
Citbaeron,  and  even  through  Attica  as  far  as  cape  Sunium,  under  the  names  of  Parnas- 
«».  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hymettus;  while  in  a  8.w.  course  we  find  many  ranges 
CTossing  the  country  towards  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Corinth  (Lepanto),  in  a 
-iirection  parallel  with,  or  slightly  inclined  to,  that  of  the  central  chain.  The  somewhat 
lateral  range  of  CithsBron  and  rarnes,  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  is  extended  through 
Megaris  into  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus  by  a  lower  ridge,  which,  passing  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  stretches  even  to  the  w.  coast.  Of  ^his  range,  the  two  most  conspicuous 
points  are  mounts  Cyllene  and  Erymanthus,  from  which  two  chains  run  s  on  the  e. 
and  w.  of  Arcadia  respectively,  and  under  the  names  Taygetus  (Pentedactylon)  and 
P&mon  (Malevo).  terminate  in  the  promontories  of  Tsenarus  and  Malea.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  shorter  chains  and  individual  peaks,  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  out 
of  place  to  detail.  It  maybe  sufficient  to  state,  that  there  is  nc  country  of  Europe,  except 
Switzerland  and  the  w.  parts  of  Scotland,  which  can  be  compared  to  Greece  in  the 
extent,  variety,  and  irregularity  of  its  mountain  system,  and  the  number  and  character 
o«  itavalleTS.    Of  all  the  divisions  of  Greece,  Arcadia  is  most  lil^gSllit^^}5'l^i^if€ 
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rugged  nature  and  generally  elevated  surface.  Some  of  the  mountain  peaks  of  Qreeoe 
rise  to  a  great  height;  thus,  Olympus  is  9,700  English  feet,  and  is  covered  with  snow; 
Guiona*  on  the  frontier,  8,240  ft.;  Parnassus,  8,001;  with  many  others  of  7,000.  6.(H)0. 
and  5,000.  Helicon  is  4,963;  Cithwron,  4,680;  Cvllene,  7,745;  while  the  Acrocorinthus, 
or  citadel  of  Corinth,  is  1869  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  Greece  are 
lAore  remarkable  for  the  suddenness  of  their  rise  than  for  their  great  elevation.  So.  too, 
there  are  many  smaller  peaks  and  cones  notable  for  the  abruptness  with  which  they 
spring  from  the  plain,  such  as  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  rock  of  Ithome,  and  the  Meteora 
cliffs  of  Thessaly  near  the  Peneus.  These  last  are  huge  masses  of  rock  standing  out  from 
the  plain  to  heights  varying  from  100  to  300  or  400  ft.,  with  sides  peri>endicular  as  a 
wall.  They  assume  the  shapes  of  pillars,  cones,  and  other  figures  more  or  less  regular; 
they  cover  a  space  of  nearly  two  sq^.,  the  recesses  between  the  pinnacles  being  filled 
with  trees  and  dense  brushwood.  The  summits  are  occupied  by  monasteries,  the  ouly 
access  to  which  is  by  baskets,  nets,  or  ladders  swuuff  in  the  air. 

Minerals. — Greece  is  not  rich  in  minerals  :  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are 
found,  but  the  mines  have  never  been  worked  with  zeal.  The  most  famous  mines  in 
ancient  times  were  those  of  Laurium  in  Attica.  Coal  is  found  in  Euboea  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  salt  is  procured  in  many  districts  of  Grec(ie  and  in  the 
Ionian  islands;  and  marble  of  the  purest  kind,  and  of  various  colors,  may  be  had  in 
endless  amount  in  almost  all  parts  of  Greece.  The  most  fam^  quarries  were  in  Paros» 
Carystus  (in  Euboea),  Pentelicus,  and  Hymettus.  Marble  and  building-stone  were 
quarried  by  the  old  Greeks  to  a  very  large  extent.  There  are  many  mineral  springs, 
both  cold  and  warm,  and  many  caverns  still  emit  those  mephitic  exnalations  which  in 
bygone  days  quickened  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  confirmed  the  superstition  of 
the  peasant. 

Plains  and  VaXLeys, — The  valleys  of  Greece  are  very  numerous,  but  owing  to  the 
great  number  and  irregular  courses  of  the  mountain  ranges,  are  very  small.  The  two 
great  plains  are  those  of  Thessalv  and  Boeotia,  the  former  being  the  largest  and  the 
most  fertile  in  all  Greece:  that  of  Messenia  is  both  extensive  and  fertile. 

GoastMne. — As  Europe  is  pre-eminent  among  continents  for  the  great  extent  of  its 
sea-coast,  so  is  Greece  for  a  similar  feature  remarkable  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  bays  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  run  far  up  into  the  land,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  country  is  far  from  the  sea — a  circumstance  which  gives  the  inhabitants 
great  facilities  for  commerce,  and  which  leads  the  modern  Greeks,  as  it  did  the  ancients, 
to  occupy  themselves  in  very  large  numbers  with  maritime  affairs. 

Water-iiystem—iX)  -Si*i»r«.— The  rivers  of  Greece  necessarily  follow  its  valleys  in  char- 
acter. Kone  of  them  are  navieable.  The  most  important  stream  is  the  Achelous 
(Aspropotamo),  which  rises  in  Mt.  Pindus,  flows  in  a  s.  direction  through  Epirus,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Ionian  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  after  a  course 
of  about  130  miles.  The  Sperclieus  rises  in  the  Pindus  range,  and  disembogues  into 
the  Malic  ^If,  after  traversmg  for  more  than  60  m.  the  fertile  vale  which  is  bounded  on 
the  n.  by  Mt.  Othrys,  and  on  the  s.  by  Mt.  (Eta.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  n.  Greece 
the  Cephissus,  rising  in  Doris,  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  and  flowing  through  the 
fertile  Boeotian  plain  into  lake  Copais  (Lago  di  Topoglia,  or  lake  of  Livadia);  and  in 
the  8.  part  of  Boeotia,  the  Asopus  (Vuriemi).  In  Peloponnesus,  the  principal  streams 
are  the  Eurotas  (Vasilipotamo)  and  the  Alpheus  (Koufia).  By  the  banks  of  this  latter, 
the  great  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  The  rivers  of  Greece  depend  for  their  sup- 
plies mainly  on  the  atmosphere;  hence  in  summer  the  larger  streams  are  greatly  reduced 
in  size,  and  the  majority  of  the  smaller  ones  are  either  almost  or  altogether  dry  chan- 
nels. Many  of  them  are  nothing  more  than  mountain  torrents,  or  giUIeys,  which  the 
heavy  rains  of  autumn  and  winter  fill  for  a  short  season. 

(2)  Lake*, — The  many  hill-encircled  valleys  of  Greece,  from  which  there  is  no  out- 
let, afford  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  lakes;  hence  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  winter  stagnate  in  many  cases  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  and  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  year,  form  tiny  lakes  or  tarns.  Some  of  these  are  permanent,  thougrh 
with  great  difference  in  depth  of  water,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  while 
others  degenerate  in  summer  into  reed-grown   marshes  and   pestilential  fens.     Sc^e 

B<SOTIA. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Greece  varies  very  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  the  cold  in  winter  is  often  veir  severe,  snowr 
lyin^  for  several  months.  Qn  the  plains,  and  in  the  lower  districts  near  the  coast,  snow 
is  seldom  seen;  but  the  n.  and  n.w.  winds  are  frequently  very  trying,  though  there  is 
no  intense  cold.  The  summer  heat  is  often  excessive;  and  the  sirocco  not  unfrequently 
visits  the  s.  and  lower  parts.  In  moisture,  too,  there  is  much  difference;  thus,  while 
Attica  is  remarkable  for  its  pure  air  ^d  beautifully  bright  sky,  BoRotia  has  been  famed 
from  ancient  times  for  the  moisture  of  its  climate  and  the  fogginess  of  its  atmosphere. 
The  swampy  valleys  of  lake  Copais  and  other  marshy  tracts,  when  acted  on  by  the 
scorching  heat  of  a  summer's  sun,  produce  those  noxious  vapors  which  are  found  in  so 
many  parts  of  Greece,  breeding  malaria  and  disease.  This  defect  seems  to  have 
Increased  since  classical  times,  either  from  the  greater  thinness  of  the  population,  and 
the  consequent  diminution  of  tillage,  or  other  causes  not  easily  reached.  But  drainage 
would  be  an  easy  matter  in  a  country  whose  rock-formation  is  of  so  soft  a  character  as 
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ihBt  ot  Greece.    Were  its  natural  advantages  aided  by  drainage  and  irrigation,  Qreece 
might  yet  become  one  of  the  bealtliiest  ana  one  of  tbe  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe. 

Pndudio/is. — The  more  common  products  of  Greek  soil  in  ancient  times  were  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  cereals;  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  with  fruits  of  various  kinds.  The  flgs  of 
KtiUk  were  and  still  are  famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  flavor.  Forests  once  covered 
nuojrof  the  hills,  and  supplied  timber /or  domestic  purposes  and  for  ship-building: 
th«yare  still  extensive  in  some  parts.  The  most  important  productions  of  modern 
Or^ce  are  those  mentioned  above,  with  maize,  rice,  millet,  currants,  and  silk.  Honey 
is  produced  in  great  quantity  on  Hymettus  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
mulberiy-tree  is  largely  grown  for  the  silk  worm ;  and  on  tbe  n.  and  s.  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Corinth,  as  well  as  in  Arcadia,  and  the  w.  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthian 
grape  or  currant  is  most  extensively  cultivated.  Vines  flourish  in  almost  all  parts,  but 
the  island  of  Santorin  possesses  the  most  famous  vineyards,  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
grapes,  and  furnishes  a  wine  highly  prized  by  the  Russians.  The  olive  grows  in  a  wild 
stale  over  all  parts  of  Qreece ;  when  ingrafted,  it  yields  an  excellent  fruit,  which  the 
inhabitants  pickle  in  very  large  ^uantitjr,  as  a  staple  article  of  food.  The  oil  of  the 
olive  serves  to  supply  light,  and  is  used  in  cooking  and  for  food,  as  we  employ  butter. 
CoUoD,  madder,  tobacco,  and  leguminous  plants  grow  in  considerable  quantity.  Fruit- 
trees  are  specially  fertile;  figs  and  apricots  are  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality; 
orangest  citrons,  lemons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  water-melons,  gourds,  and  others  of 
Iras  note  are  widely  spread,  lareely  produced,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Flora  and  ^aw7Mi.--The  flora  of  Greece  resembles  that  of  other  countries  of  s. 
Europe.  Among  the  tame  animals  of  ancient  Greece  were  the  horse/  mule,  ass^  ox, 
sheep,  goat,  swine,  dog.  The  swine  supplied  the  favorite  flesh  meat.  Of  wild  animals, 
we  find  the  wolf,  bear,  boar,  and  even  lions  at  an  early  period.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
still  very  plentiful,  and  in  fact  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  Greeks.  Oxen  are  much  used  for  plowing,  but  milch  cows  are  little  prized, 
and  scarce.  At  the  present  day,  the  wolf,  bear,  l^nx,  wild-cat,  boar,  stag,  roebuck,  fox, 
jackal,  badper,  marten,  and  many  other  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  forests.  Hares, 
snipes,  wild-ducks,  and  other  game  are  very  abundant;  while  eagles,  vultures  hawks, 
owls,  etc.,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers.  The  tortoise  is  very  common,  but  the 
inhabitants  have  a  great  aversion  to  it. 

AgricuUure. — The  agricultural  implements  are  still  as  rude  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  or  even  of  Hesiod;  and  this  added  to  the  scarcity  of  plow^ine  oxen, 
ruggedness  of  the  country,  general  thinness  of  soil,  and  difiiculty  of  tillage  and  irriga- 
tion, is  enough  to  damp  the  ardor  of  even  a  more  energetic  population.  Tne  houses  of 
the  country-people  are  in  most  parts  little  better  than  mere  hovels,  and  a  lar^  propor- 
tion of  the  arable  land  is  un tilled.  The  modes  of  tillage  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind ; 
and  thus,  though  nearly  half  the  male  population  of  Greece  is  employed  in  agricultural 
Ubors,  they  make  but  slight  impression  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  influ- 
ence little  the  amount  of  exports;  in  fact,  they  do  not  produce  as  much  grain  as  supplies 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and  that,  too,  though  a  higher  yield  is  given  in  many  part» 
of  Qreece  than  in  this  coimtry.  Much  labor,  however,  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  olive,  viae,  mulberry,  and  fruit  trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the 
state;  rent  ia  pud  in  kind,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  (one-third)  to  the  net  produce. 
The  proprietor  is  in  very  many  cases  obliged  to  furnish  the  metayer,  or  tenant,  with  se^ 
to  sow  the  ground,  and  with  oxen  to  plough  and  prepare  it;  and  as  the  inetayer  has  an 
interest  in  the  farm  for  only  one  year,  there  is  little  encouragement  for  either  landlord 
or  tenant  to  expend  largely  in  Improvements — such  as  drainage,  fences,  clearing  of  the 
9oit,  and  comfortable  farm-steadings.  The  country,  however,  is  better  suited  for  a  pas- 
toral than  an  agricultural  people.  Arcadia  is  still  the  land  of  shepherds,  as  it  was  of 
old.  The  flocks  are  driven  to  the  valleys  near  the  coast  in  winter,  and  in  April  to  the 
hills. 

Marmfaeiutes.^'ThQ  manufactures  are  few  and  unimportant  Cotton  and  woolen 
stuffs,  and  some  minor  articles  are  made  by  the  peasantry  for  domestic  use.  Ship- 
buildmg  is  carried  on  at  most  of  the  sea-ports;  and  silks,  gauze-stuffs,  cutlery,  hardware 
earthenware,  leather,  saddlery,  and  such  articles  are  made  in  small  quantities  in  some  of 
the  principal  towns,  and  more  especially  on  the  islands.  The  Greeks  have  great  skill  in 
embroidering  in  silk,  gold,  and  silver;  also  in  sculpture,  and  in  the  cutting  of  marble. 
Carpets  are  made  in  the  island  of  Andro,  and  straw-hats  at  Lifanto.  The  modem  Greeks 
are  not  behind  their  great  ancestors  in  the  art  of  dyeing  in  bright  colors. 

Commerce, — Every  circumstance  tends  to  make  the  Greek  a  man  of  commerce.  He  is 
of  a  quick,  active,  versatile,  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  possesses  all  those  qualities 
which  insure  success  in  business.  The  bays  and  gulfs  of  the  sea-indented  shore  allure 
him  to  the  waters,  while  the  strong  currents  and  frequent  squalls  on  his  iron-bound  coast 
^n  render  him  an  expert  and  fearless  seaman.  The  islanders  are  thrown  into  a  sea- 
^ng  life  even  more  than  the  people  of  the  mainland.  Greece  occupies  ajposition  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which,  for  commercial  advantages,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  exports  of 
ancient  times  were  of  course  mainly  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  trees,  and  the  mines; 
and  the  same  do  they  remain  at  the  present  day.  Raw  produce,  as  cotton,  com,  currants, 
%s,  and  other  fruit,  tobacco,  olive-oil,  honey,  wax,  gum,  valonia  bark,  silk,  and  sponge 
ue  the  most  common.    From  western  Europe  manmactured  goods^^ji^^i^  ^inds  and  the 
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produce  of  our  colonies  are  largely  Imported ;  while  Turkey,  from  her  provinces  in 
Europe  and  In  Asia,  supplies  coffee,  rice,  timber,  drugs,  and  other  articles  of  eastern 
growth.  The  Greek  merchants  speculate  largely  in  the  grain  trade.  The  principal  sea- 
ports are  Syra,  Pirseus,  Patras,  and  Nauplia,  and  the  ports  with  which  they  trade  most 
are  Constauiinople,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  Palermo,  and  Smyrna.  The  mercaniile  navy  of 
Greece  is  very  large,  amounting  to  upwards  of  6,000  vessels,  many  of  500  or  COO  tons, 
but  the  majority  are  small  craft,  for  short  voyages  from  island  to  island,  or  to  ports  near 
Greece.  It  is  as  agents  and  carriers  that  the  Greek  ship-owners  are  specially  engaged. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  great  commission-agents  and  carriers  of  ihe  Mediterranean.  Greek 
merchants  have  now  established  themselves  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  other  towns  of  the  British  empire,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Prance  and  of  Germany; 
and  as  they  have  greater  facilities  for  collecting  articles  of  commerce  from  the  inland 
parts  of  tlieir  own  and  contiguous  countries,  besides,  as  they  despise  no  sort  of  commis- 
sion or  merchandise,  however  small  or  insignificant,  they  now  usurp  almost  the  entire 
traffic  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  of  Persia,  and  of  other  eastern  countries. 

Internal  Commerce. — But  one  ^eat  drawback  to  the  development  of  Grecian  resources, 
and  the  increase  of  a  home-commerce,  is  the  miserable  state  of  the  internal  communica- 
tion. Without  a  navigable  river,  with  not  a  single  canal,  and  with  less  than  100  m. 
of  road  fit  for  a  donkey-cart  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  inland  inhabitants  are  devoid  of  energy  and  enterprise,  and  that  they  consume  but 
little  of  the  imports  from  abroad.  Mules,  asses,  horses,  and  men  carry  on  their  backs 
over  rugged  paths,  and  through  mountain-passes,  the  scanty  supplies  of  foreign  luxuries 
and  necessaries  for  the  Greek  peasant  of  the  interior.  £ven  from  Athens  to  Corinth 
there  is  no  carria^c-road ! 

Political  Divmoiis.—ln  ancient  times  Greece  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty- 
states,  each  consisting  of  at  least  a  city  and  some  portion  of  surrounding  territory. 
There  was  no  king  ruling  over  the  whole  country,  no  federal  union  which  embraced  all 
the  states,  no  common  council  or  government.  Amphictyonic  leagues  did  exist  at  one 
period,  and  in  later  times  the  Achaean  and  iBtolian  leagues  were  formed  with  patriotic 
and  national  objects  in  view,  but  these  applied  only  to  a  limited  area,  and  were  of  only 
local  operation;  hence  quarrels  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  Greece  wasted  on 
internal  struggles  those  energies  and  means,  which,  if  properly  husbanded,  united,  and 
directed,  might  have  raised  her  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame  and  of  prosperity  in  every 
department  of  human  industry  and  human  exertion.  It  was  only  when  some  monster 
dan^r  threatened  universal  destruction  that  all  united  for  the  common  good,  as  in  the 
Persian  invasions,  and  even  then  jealousies  and  selfish  interests  caused  many  to  join 
with  those  who  sought  to  ruin  the  fatherland.  The  divisions  of  ancient  Greece,  as  laid 
down  on  maps,  afford  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  political  condition  of  the  country, 
singly  or  relatively;  but  as  they  have  been  so  long  known  to  the  world  under  certain 
names,  it  will  bo  best  to  mention  them  as  usually  given.  Starting  at  the  s.e.,  we  have 
the  triangularly  shaped  Attica,  separated  from  Boeotia  on  the  n.  by  the  ran^ire  of  Citheeron 
and  Parnes,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  jEtoIia,  Acamania,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and 
Euboea;  and  in  the  Peloponnese,  Argolis,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia, 
with  Megaris,  partly  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  By  the  existing  arrangements,  modem 
Greece  is  divided  into  13  provinces  or  nomarchies,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  59 
eparchies,  and  these  again  into  demarchies  or  cantons.  Of  the  nomarchies  there  are  m 
Hellns,  or  northern  Greece,  Attica  and  Bceotia,  Phocis  and  Phthiolis,  Acarnania  and 
MioXidki  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Argolis  and  Corinthia,  Achaia  and  Elis,  Arcadia,  Mes- 
senia, Laconia:  in  the  islands,  Euboea,  the  Cyclades,  Corfu,  Zante,  Cephalonia.  See 
Attica,  Bcbotia,  Ettbcea,  etc.;  and  for  Cyclades,  see  section  ''Islands  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

OovemmerU. — In  ancient  Greece  each  state  managed  its  own  affairs,  and  governments 
were  of  different  kinds.  In  Homeric  times,  monarchy  seems  to  have  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  in  later  yeara  republics,  aristocracies,  and  oligarchies  almost  entirely 
usurped  the  ruling  power;  tactions  were  rife,  and  in  many  cases  their  contests  led  to  h 
total  disruption  or  the  body-politic.  The  present  constitution  of  Greece  was  arranged 
by  an  assembly  elected  in  Dec,  1868,  and  adopted  Oct.  29, 1864.  The  whole  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  Boul6,  or  house  of  representatives,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  manhood  suffrage  for  four  years.  The  elections  take  place  by  ballot,  and 
the  chamber  must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  months. 
There  must  be  an  attendance  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  members  to  give  legality  to  the 
proceedings,  and  no  bill  can  become  law  without  the  consent  of  an  absolute  majority  of 
members.  The  assembly  has  no  power  to  alter  the  constitution  itself.  The  chamber  of 
deputies  meets,  on  ordinary  occasions,  on  Nov.  1  (O.S.)  of  every  year.  The  number 
of  membere  varies  with  the  population,  but  in  1875  it  was  188.  The  executive  is  vested 
in  the  king  and  the  ministers  at  the  head  of  the  following  departments,  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  his  majesty:  ministry  of  the  interior,  finance,  justice,  education  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  war,  marine,  and  foreign  affairs  There  is  also  a  deliberative 
council  of  state,  whose  members  are  named  by  the  crown,  and  hold  office  for  two  years. 
There  must  not  be  less  than  15,  nor  more  than  25.  To  this  council  must  be  sent  all  bills 
from  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  returned  with  observations  or  amendments  within 
10  days:  but  this  term  may  be  prolonged  for  15  days  more,  olf izl?bf^P9Clte^^  made. 
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the  depQties  may  pass  the  law  and  send  it  up  to  the  kin^.  The  education  of  the  people 
is  undertaken  at  the  public  cost;  offices  of  state  and  positions  of  distinction  are  open  to 
.  all    (See  articles  on  individual  cites  and  states.) 

Adminiatraiion  of  Justice.  ^The  supreme  court  of  justice  is  called,  as  in  Athens  of 
old,  The  Areopagus.  Besides  this,  there  are  4  courts  of  appeal,  16  courts  of  primary 
Jurisdiction,  the  court  of  assizes,  and  175  justice  of-peace  courts,  with  all  the  orthodox 
accompaniments  of  lawyers,  juries,  notaries,  etc.  There  is  a  complete  code  of  laws  to 
meet  all  the  cases  which  may  arise  between  man  and  man.  Capital  puDishment  is 
exigible  for  certain  offenses,  the  guillotiDe  being  the  instrument  of  execution.  The 
mo5t  numerous  class  of  felons  are  brigands  and  assassins.  The  Greek  judges  enjoy  a 
well-earned  reputation  for  independence  and  strict  uprightness. 

Army  and  Navy. — Under  a  law  promulgated  in  1876,  the  military  forces  of  Greece 
are  divided  into  four  parts — the  regular  army,  the  regular  reserve,  the  militia,  and  the 
militia  reserve.  All  Greeks  between  19  and  80  yeare  of  age,  not  servin.ir  in  the  regular 
army,  are  placed  in  the  regular  reserve;  those  from  81  to  40,  in  the  militia;  and  those 
from  41  to  50,  in  the  militia  reserve.  The  whole  strength  of  the  army  under  the  bill  is 
estimated  at  300,00a  130,000  of  whom  belong  to  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve,  60,009 
tj  the  militia,  and  30,000  to  the  militia  reserve.  The  number  of  the  regular  army  is 
usually  about  15,000.  At  the  commencement  of  1875  the  navy  consisted  of  1  ironclad, 
6  screw  steamers,  4  schooners,  2  cutters,  and  the  royal  yacht.  It  is  useless  as  a  defense 
from  foreign  powers,  and  serves  only  to  repress  piracy,  and  that  in  an  ineffective  way. 
The  naval  station  is  Poros,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Mginw. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,— T\\e  unit  of  the  monetary  system  is  the  drachma 
fq.v.)  =  S^,  English;  the  unit^of  weight  is  the  oke=  about  3  lbs.  11  oz.  avoirdupois; 
the  common  measure  of  length  is  the  pique  =  27  inches.  A  stremma  of  land  is  about 
id  of  an  EnF^tsh  acre. 

Finance.-  —The  financial  affairs  of  Greece  seem  to  bo  in  a  state  of  hopeless  baak- 
raptcy.  The  kin|;dom  started  on  borrowed  capital,  the  three  great  powers  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia  having  guaranteed  a  loan  of  60  millions  of  francs  (£240.000),  partly 
to  indemnify  Turkey  and  other  creditors  of  Greece,  and  partly  to  assist  agriculture  and 
manufactures  in  their  early  struggles.  The  expenses  of  the  court  and  government,  the 
carelessness  of  officials,  and  the  non-receipt  of  the  taxes,  have  added  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  exchequer,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  Greek  treasury  owes  upwards  of 
483,000,000  dr.  (£17.497,000)  nearlv  a  third  of  which  is  due  to  the  three  powers,  and  the 
!emainder  to  capitalists,  principally  in  England. 

Inhabitants  {Ancient  Greece). — Of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece  we  hava 
no  definite  knowledge.  The  term  autocht1umes(spT}ivig  from  the  soil  itself — earth-born), 
w^hich  the  Greeks  applied  to  themselves,  means  no  more  than  this,  that  the  people  had 
been  there  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  future  generations  had  not  the  means  or  the 
inclination  to  trace  their  origin  any  further  back.  At  a  very  early  period  the  pop- 
ulation of  Greece  was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  relasgians  (q.v.).  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  Hellenes  were  only  a  branch  of  this  great  Pelasgian  stock,  but 
possessing  more  energy  of  character,  they  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  and  supplanted  the  language  and  institutions  of  the  Pelasgi  by  their 
own.  Thus  they  became  the  ruling  race,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country; — Modem 
Greece. — The  population  of  modern  Greece  is  of  a  very  mixed  kind.  In  ^Etolia,  Acar- 
nania,  Thessaly,  the  gieater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  most  of  the  islands,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Greeks  are  still  predominant;  but  a  very  large  admixture  of  Albanians 
4see  AxBANiA)  prevails  in  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Argolis,  with  the  islands  of  Spe^ 
zia,  Salamis,  Hydra,  and  Andro.  The  true  Greek  is  easily  recognized  by  his  tall  stature, 
Miin  body,  aquiline  nose,  oval  face,  and  mustache.  Whiskers  are  not  considered  staid 
and  respectable;  the  beard  is  worn  only  in  mourning.  The  Greeks  are  uncommonly 
temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  generallv; 
flesh  is  seldom  eaten;  the  diet  is  principally  vegetable.  The  Greeks  are  devotedly 
attachcHl  to  their  fatherland,  and  their  love  of  libertv  and  independence  is  not  less  strong 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles.  Aristocracy  is,  in  consequence, 
ftl  a  discount;  and  though  they  Idvc  and  are  loyal  to  a  good  ruler,  yet  they  are  easily 
roused  into  resistance  by  the  infrin^ment  of  their  rights.  Commercial  bargains  are  the 
delight  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  often  manage,  it  is  said,  to  part  with  their  wares  at 
twice  their  value.  This  deceit  they  practice  against  the  Turks  especially.  The  Greek 
women  are  very  plain.  Early  marriages  are  common  in  Greece.  Greek  matrons  take 
great  pride,  like  Niobe  of  old,  in  a  numerous  and  beautiful  offspring.  But  many  of  the 
children  are  cut  off  in  infancy  by  the  fevers  which  prevail  so  commonly.  Two  peculiar 
branches  of  the  Greek  race  are — the  Mainotes  (from  a  district  called  maina)  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  Palikars  of  the  north  highlands.  The  former,  who  boast  to  he  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  inhabit  principally  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Tay- 
getus,  where  for  centuries  they  defied  the  power  of  the  Turks.  They  resemble  in  their 
sturdy  independence,  feudal  relations,  robbing  propensities,  and  other  characteristics, 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  150  years  ago;  but  in  recent  times,  education,  intermixture 
with  other  races,  and  commerce,  have  to  a  great  extent  removed  their  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities. The  Palikars,  that  is.  Braves^  originally  belonged  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece,  but  when  Thessaly  and  other  portions  were  by  treaty  leftD^i^eyllanilidf^liii 
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Turks,  these,  hardy  mountaineers  chose  to  leave  their  ancient  homes  and  settle  in  the 
new  kingdom,  to  establish  which  they  had  shed  their  blood.  The  red  cap,  the  white 
shirt,  and  the  golden  jacket,  mark  them  out  even  to  the  casual  observer  as  a  separate 
class.  They  go  about  armed,  and  attended  by  armed  followers;  their  houses  are  for-  " 
tresses,  and  their  servants  form  a  little  army.  The  islanders  are  almost  all  seamen  or 
traders;  they  wear  the  red  cap.  a  short  jacket,  and  wide  Turkish  trousers.  The  Alba- 
nians form  about  a  fourth  of  the  population;  they  are  a  strong,  hardy  race,  and  engage 
in  agricultural  or  other  severe  labor.  They  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  the  more  wealthy  61asses.  They  speak  a  language  which  is  little  allied  to 
either  Slavonic  or  Greek.  The  Wallachs  are  a  nomad  and  pastoral  race;  they  sleep  on 
the  hillsides  with  their  flocks,  which  are  guarded  by  ferocious  dogs.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  Maltese  at  Athens,  and  the  Pirseus  especially.  There  are  few  settlers  from 
western  Europe.  The  Bavarians  who  swarmed  into  Greece  on  the  accession  of  king 
Otho  have  almost  all  disappeared. 

Bdiffian.—See  the  articles  Greek  Hblioion  (ancient),  and  Greek  Church. 

EduccUion  {aneienC). — The  education  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  more  of  a  physical 
than  of  a  mental  kind.  The  gymnamim  was  tliat  of  the  athlete,  not  that  of  the  cUdtutkalas 
or  preceptor.  Young  children  were,  till  about  their  sixth  year,  traiued  at  home  under 
females,  but  were  then  sent  to  the  didaskaleia,  or  schools  under  the  charge  of  private 
tutors  or  psedagogi.  The  duty  of  the  psedagogus  was  rather  to  keep  his  wards  from 
outward  injury  and  bad  companions,  than  to  teach  them  the  accomplishments  of  gram- 
mar (including  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic),  music,  and  gy mastics,  the  favorite 
subjects  of  study  in  those  days.  In  later  times,  the  more  intelligent  slaves  were  specially- 
trained  for  the  duties  of  the  peedagogus. — Modem. — Education  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
humblest  school  to  the  university,  is  free  to  all.  Hence,*  an  unusual  number  of  Greeks 
press  into  the  learned  professions,  and  a  large  educational  machinery  is  necessary  to 
su^lv  the  demand  for  knowledge.  There  are  about  870  communal  or  elementary 
schools,  and  180  Hellenic  schools,  in  which,  among  other  branches,  ancient  Greek  is 
taught.  Besides  these,  tliere  are  eight  gymnasia,  four  medical  schools,  one  theological, 
one  military,  one  agricultural  school,  one  school  of  arts;  and  finally,  there  is  the  univer. 
sity  of  Athens,  which  possesses  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  and 
medicine.  All  these  institutions  are  well  attended,  and  the  youth  of  all  ages  are  most 
zealous  in  prosecuting  their  studies. 

Language  (ancient). — The  Greek  language  is  a  branch  of  that  widespread  family  of 
tongues,  usually  called  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan.  It  prevailed  not  only  in  the  different 
parts  of  Greece,  but  also  in  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  fringed  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  of  the  same 
type  at  all  periods  of  Greek  history,  or  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  even  at  the  same  time. 
The  three  great  branches  of  the  Greek  tongue  were:  1.  The  JBolic,  the  oldest  form,  and 
that  which  presents  the  greatest  affinity  to  the  Latin  and  other  members  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  stock.  2.  The  Doric,  a  hignland  dialect,  delighting  in  broad  and  rough 
sounds;  it  was  spoken  in  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  whence  it  traveled  southward,  and 
on  the  migration  of  the  Dorians,  took  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus.  3.  The  Ionic,  a 
soft  and  vocal  langua^,  delighting  in  vowel  sounds,  and  avoiding  the  harsh  combina- 
tion of  consonants;  it  was  spoken  principally  by  the  people  of  Attica  and  the  Ionian 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  From  it  was  made,  by  a  series  of  contractions  and  modifica- 
.  tions,  that  most  i)erfect  form  of  the  Greek  language,  the  Attie,  which  was  neither  so 
harsh  and  broad  as  the  Doric,  nor  so  soft  and  vocal  as  the  Ionic.  It  was  brought  to  the 
height  of  [)erfection  by  the  poets,  the  philosophers,  and  the  historians  of  Greece,  whose . 
writings  still  teach  the  world,  and  command  its  admiration.  By  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Greek  language  soon  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  then  known 
world,  but  corruption  at  once  set  m — words  of  other  languages  were  adopted  into  the 
Greek,  foreign  idioms  were  introduced,  and  the  rigid  syntax  of  the  great  Athenian  wri- 
ters was  neglected,  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  there  arose  a  depraved  form  of  speech, 
called  the  Hellenistic,  varying  in  many  essential  points  from  its  great  parent.  In  this 
last  form,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  The  process  of  deterioration 
still  went  on  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  when  at  length  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek  nation  again  arose,  and  amidst  other  endeavors  to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of 
their  race,  an  attempt  was  made,  and  is  still  being  made,  and  that  too  with  great  success, 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  language.  This  leads  us  to  the  Language  of  Mbdei-n  Chreece, — 
In  different  parts  of  Greece,  different  lana^ages  are  spoken  according  to  the  element 
which  predominates  in  the  population.  Thus  Turkish  prevails  in  some  districts,  Alba- 
nian in  others,  Wallachian  in  others,  and  Bulgarian  in  others;  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
Greece  proper,  the  language  is  Romaic  Greek,  or  as  it  is  now  more  usually  and  more 

Sroperly  called,  Neo-Hellenic.  This  language  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
[ellenic,  or  classical  Greek ;  and  in  fact  does  not  differ  more,  if  so  much,  from  the  Attic» 
as  the  Attic  differed  from  the  Doric.  Information  on  this  subject  must  be  souprht  in  a 
grammar  of  the  language.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  purge  the 
jMeo-Hellenic  of  barbansms  and  foreign  terms,  and  it  is  now  written  with  such  purity, 
that  good  scholars  in  ancient  Greek  will  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  Tricoupi's 
history  or  an  Athenian  newspaper. 

LUeraXure  {ancient).— Tha  literature  of  Greece  is  a  subject  so  extensive,  that  we  can- 
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not  hope  to  give  any  adequate  view  of  it  in  our  limited  space.  Ttiose  wlio  wish  to 
study  the  matter  further,  must  have  recourse  to  a  full  treatise.  Poetry  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  form  of  composition  among  the  Greeks,  as  indeed  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  in  all  nations,  for  facility  of  recollection;  hence  Memory  is  called  the  Mother  of 
the  Mutes.  The  earliest  species  of  poems  seems  to  have  been  hymns  in  honor  of  the 
gods;  to  these  succeeded  songs  praising  the  glorious  deeds  of  heroes;  but  the  greatest 
poem  of  ancient  times  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  lUad  of  Homer,  detailing  the 
eTents  connected  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  warriors  who  took  part  in  that  famous 
exp..'dition.  The  lUad  and  Odyssey  htkve  been  too  long  and  too  generally  known  and 
admired  to  need  a  word  said  in  their  commendation.  The  remarkable  popularity  of 
tbe  Homeric  poems  produced  a  host  of  imitators;  and  hence  we  find  that  a  great  many 
poets  endeavored  to  rival  the  fame  of  the  *'  blind  old  man,"  by  narrating  in  verse  the 
sfter-fate  and  vicissitudes  of  the  heroes  who  took  part  in  the  war  of  Troy,  or  by  treating 
of  subjects  allied  to  that  of  the  Iliad,  and  even  of  mythological  fables.  These  were 
called  the  Cyclic  poets;  they  were  posterior  to  Homer  and  Hesiod;  their  writings 
were  put  together  in  chronological  order  by  some  Alexandrine  grammarians  about  200 
B.C.  The  Homeric  period  is  closed  by  the  name  of  Hesiod.  Homer  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  900  B.C.,  and  Hesiod  about  850  B.C.  Hesiod 's  most  celebrated  writings 
are  the  TAeogany,  the  Shield  fff  Hercules,  and  the  Works  and  Days,  an  agricultural  poem. 
Of  his  others,  only  small  fragments  are  preserved.  Epic  poetry  culminated  in  Homer, 
aad  with  him  and  his  contemporaries  it  sets.  Of  lyric  poetry,  there  were  two  schools — 
tbe  .£olic  in  Asia  Minor  and  adjacent  islands,  especially  Lesbos,  and  the  Doric  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Sicily.  Of  the  JBolic  school,  the  earliest  poet  was  Callinus  (700  b.c.); 
after  him  came  Archilochus,  so  famed  for  his  cutting  satires,  written  in  iambic  verse; 
Tyrtaeus,  and  Simonidesof  Amorgos,  who  contests  with  Archilochus  the  honor  of  havine 
invented  iambic  verse.  Alcffius  and  Sappho  (about  610  B.C.)  represent  the  ^olic  school 
in  its  perfection.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  school-boy's  favorite,  Anacreon  (about  520 
B.a),  to  whom,  however,  are  attributed  many  pieces  which  are  not  considered  genuine. 
Of  the  Doric  or  choral  school,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Alcman,  Stesichorus,  Arion, 
Simonides,  Bacchylides,  and  greatest  of  all  in  every  known  variety  of  choral  poetry, 
Pindar  (q.v.)  the  Theban  (522  B.C.). 

Greek  literature  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus  (b.  525, 
d.  456  B.C.);  Sophocles  (b.  495,  d.  405  B.C.);  and  Euripides  (b.  480,  d.  406  B.C.).  The 
writers  who  endeavored  to  follow  in  the  track  of  these  three  ereat  masters  were  of  far 
inferior  merit,  and  with  them  tragedy  degenerated  k>  the  effeminacy  of  lyrical  songs  and 
mere  rhetorical  bombast. 

Comedy,  like  tragedy,  took  Its  origin  from  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  The  three  great 
names  of  the  old  Attic  comedy  are  Oratinus,  Eupolis,  and  Aristophanes  (b.  452,  d.  880 
B.C.).  In  middle  comedv,  we  have  the  names  of  Antiphanes  ana  Alexis;  and  in  new 
comedy  Philemon  and  Menander. 

History  did  not  engage  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Passing  over  the  names  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  Hecatseus,  and 
Charon  of  Lampsacus,  we  come  to  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  or,  as  he  has  been 
called,  the  Homer  of  history,  who  flourished  about  440;  Thucydides,  about  480;  and 
Xenophon,  about  400.  In  later  times,  we  find  Polybius  (204-122  B.C.);  Dionysius, 
of  Halicamassus,  who  flourished  about  20  b.c.  ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  contemporary 
of  Julius  and  Augustus  Ctesar;  Plutarch;  Appian  (in  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antooinus 
Pins);  Arrian  (time  of  Hadrian);  and  Dion  Cassius.  In  geogrophy,  we  have  Strabo  and 
Pausanius.  In  satire,  the  palm  is  carried  off  by  Lucian  (q.v.).  In  oratory  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Antiphon,  (b.  480  b.c.),  Andocides  (467b.c.),  Lysias 
(458  B.C.),  Isocrates  (486  b.c),  ^schines,  the  great  rival  of  Demosthenes  (889  b.c), 
Hyperides;  and  last  and  greatest  of  all,  Demosthenes  (885  b.c.).  On  the  philosophers,  see 
Phoosophy. 

Uterature  (modern). — The  literature  of  modem  Greece  is  still  in  its  infancy.  No 
work  of  importance  appeared  previous  to  the  revolution ;  but  since  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  in  1829,  more  life  has  been  infused  into  the  men  of  a  literary  bent.  The  names 
of  the  brothers  Panagiotis  and  Alexander  Soutsos  are  well  known  to  many  in  England. 
They  have  written  dramas,  love-son^,  novels,  lyrics,  and  a  poem  (by  Alexander)  in  the. 
style  of  Byron's  CMlde  Ha/rold,  detailing  the  wanderings,  sights,  and  adventures  of  a 
Greek  in  France  and  Italy.  In  most  of  these  there  is  much  merit,  though  few  readers 
ftji  fully  appreciate  the  style  and  handling.  Among  dramatic  writers,  Keroulos, 
Hangavis,  and  Gharmouzis  hold  a  foremost  place.  The  Memoirs  of  Different  Battles 
fmht  betuteen  the  Greeks  and  Turks  from  1820  io  1829,  by  Pernevos,  is  a  well-written 
»H>k.  In  grammar  and  lexicography,  Banvas»  C^nnadios,  Scarlatto  Byzantino,  and 
(4hcT8  have  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  learning.  But  of  all  the  Neo-Hellenic 
works  yet  published,  the  History  of  the  Greek  Hewlution  by  Tricoupis  is  the  most  valu- 
&ble->valuable  not  only  for  its  statement  and  facts,  but  also  for  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  its  style.  Many  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  in  Neo-Hellenic,  are  published  at 
Athens,  C!onstantinople,  London,  and  elsewhere;  but  the  expense  of  these  literary  efforts 
<"  in  most  cases  borne  by  wealthy  Greek  merchants  now  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
«re«t  of  Europe.     It  will  require  many  years  of  good  government,  of  national  industry 
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imd  prosperity,  before  Greeoe  can  expect  to  assume  that  position  in  the  world  of  lettera 
irliich  the  prestige  of  her  name  entities  her  to  anticipate. 

History  (andeiU). — The  early  history  of  Greece  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  The 
legends  of  gods  and  heroes,  which  constitute  her  only  approach  to  history,  are  of  that 
marvelous  kind  in  which  a  superstitious  and  ignorant  age  delights.  But  how  much 
truih  may  underlie  the  stories  of  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Danaus,  Theseus,  Heracles,  and 
many  others,  it  is  difficult  to  say:  or  to  what  extent  the  events  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, Trojan  war,  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  other  joint-stock  exploits  may  be 
real,  historians  can  never  hope  to  discover.  The  heroic  age  is  roughly  estimated  as 
continuing  from  1400  tol200B.c.;  but  all  Greek  chronology  is  mere  guess  until  the 
first  Olympiad,  776  B.C.  Of  the  migrations  which  took  place  during  these  early  days, 
and  of  the  numerous  colonies  planted  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  unnecessay  to  speak  in  this 
brief  sketch:  nor  can  wo  do  more  than  merely  refer  to  the  wars  of  the  Spartans 
against  the  Messenians,  which,  beginning  in  743  B.C.,  did  not  ultimately  terminate 
until  Ithome  was  destroyed  in  the  third  jVIessenian-war,  455  b.g.  Meantime,  ware  of 
less  magnitude  are  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  Greece;  Solon  legislates  at  Athens 
(594  B.c,);  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  enjoy  tlie  '*tyrannis"  at  Athens  from  560  B.C. 
to  510 B.C.;  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Cyrus  the  great,  his  conqueror,  are  brouglit 
into  contact  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks  (560-542  b.c.).  And  now,  in  499  b.c.,  the  buro- 
ing  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians  and  lonians  leads  to  those  three  invasions  of  Greece 
by  the  Persians  which  end  so  gloriously  for  Greece,  and  so  disastrously  for  Persia, 
and  with  the  pariiculars  of  which  all  are  so  well  acquainted.  The  first,  under  Mar- 
don  ius,  in  493  B.C.,  is  averted  by  the  shipwreck  of  the  invading  fleet  off  Mount 
Athos;  the  second,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  in  490  B.C.,  is  hurled  back  from 
Marathon;  and  the  third,  under  Xerxes,  480  b.g.,  is  utterly  shattered  at  Thermopylae, 
Salamis,  and  Platcea.  Greece  is  now  a  mighty  name,  but  tlie  Athenians  become  the 
ruling  state,  and  their  supremacy  continues  till  404  B.C.  Meantime,  disunion  at  home 
succeeds  the  contests  with  foreign  enemies.  The  great  Peloponnestan  war  begins  in 
481  B.C.,  and  wastes  the  energies  of  Greece  for  27  years,  until  the  subju§;ation  and  partial 
demolition  of  Athens,  in  404  B.C.,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  fratricidal  struggle.  It 
was  in  415  BC,  the  17th  of  this  war,  that  the  famous  and  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Sicily  took  place.  Under  Pericles,  who  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  Athens  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  but  who  died  of  the  great  plairue  in  429  b.c.,  the  Athenians  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  sculpture  and  architecture;  then  were  raised  some  of 
those  wondrous  buildings  whose  ramains  still  excite  the  admiration  of  posterity  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  2,000  years,  in  401  B.C.  the  expedition  of  C^rus  the  younger  to 
dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  took  place;  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  m  which  Cyrus  was 
slain,  was  fought  in  the  same  year.  Cyrus  had  employed  Greek  mercenaries,  and  this 
brief  war  is  specially  famed  for  the  masterly  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  the  Athenian  in  401-400  b.c.  The  next  year  (899  b.c.),  Socrates  the  phi- 
losopher, the  teacher  of  (*lato  and  Xenophon,  was  put  to  death.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  state  became  the  leading  power  in 
Greece,  and  was  engaged  in  four  wars  in  sucession — 1.  the  Elean  (S99-898b.c.);  2.  the 
Corinthian  (895-387  B.C.);  8.  the  Olynthian  (880-379  B.O.);  4.  the  Theban  (378-862  b.c.). 
The  great  Spartan  hero  of  these  troublous  times  was  Agesilaus,  whose  panegyric  has 
been  written  l)y  Xenophon  with  a  friendly  pen.  During  these  eventful  years  were 
fought  the  battles  of  Coronea  and  of  Corinth  (394  b.c.),  Orchomenus  (875  B.C.),  Leuctra 
(371  B.C.),  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Theban  hero,  Epaminondas,  was  slain,  862  b.c.  In 
859  B.C.  Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  a  few  ^ears  afterwards  finds 
occasion  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Some  of  the  allies  of  Athens  renounce 
his  supremacy,  and  thus  arises  the  social  war  (857-355  b.c  ),  in  which  Athens  loses 
many  of  her  tributaries,  and  much  of  her  revenue.  The  sacred  war  (355-346  b.c.> 
immediately  follows,  in  which  Philip  takes  part.  Aboun  this  time  (852  B.C.),  Demos- 
thenes delivered  the  first  of  those  powerful  orations  against  Philip,  called  Philippics. 
In  the  battle  of  Chseronei  a  (388  b.c.),  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  are  utterly  defeated 
by  Philip;  and  at  the  congress  of  Connth,  in  the  following  year,  he  is  appointed  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Greek  forces  against  Persia.  But  the  hand  of  the  assassin  cut  him  off 
at  a  marriage-feast  in  Macedonia;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  agiiinst  his  son 
Alexander,  the  Greeks  are  compelled  to  bestow  upon  the  youthful  hero  the  same  high 
military  office  with  which  they  had  intrusted  his  father.  The  events  of  Alexander's 
career  are  well  known.  From  this  time  Greece  becomes  an  appanage  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  until  Macedon  is  in  turn  overcome  by  the  Romans.  During  tlie  wars 
which  arose  amons  the  successors  of  Alexander,  Greece  was  always  the  bone  of 
contention;  she  sunered  in  consequence  many  hardships  and  enjoyed  but  few  lulls  of 
peace.  The  last  struggle  for  Grecian  liberty  was  made  by  the  Achaean  League  (a  con- 
federacy of  cities  at  one  time  embracing  all  Peloponnesus,  which  had  a  common  object^ 
a  common  council,  and  a  common  chief  or  strategus),  but  it  too  fell  before  ihe  conquer- 
ing arms  of  Rome,  and  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  in  146  b.o.  by  the  consul  Mummius, 
the  once  mighty  Greece  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

History  {modern). — The  history  of  Greece  for  some  centuries  after  the  capture  of 
Corinth  belongs  to  the  history  of  her  conqueror.    The  Roman  wars  with  Antiochua, 
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Hitbridates.  and  others,  involved  Greece  in  countless  hardships;  and  the  fierce  strug- 
eies  of  Csesar  and  Pompey,  of  Brutus  and  Cas^sius  with  Auiouy  and  Octuvianus,  of 
AotoDy  aud  Octavianus,  of  which  Greece  was  often  tiic  theater,  entailed  upon  her 
many  calamities.  For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  accession  of  Augustus,  Greece 
ajoyed  comparative  tranquillity,  during  which  Christianity  spread  among  her  people, 
cliurches  were  founded,  and  many  devoted  Greeks  went  abroad  to  strange  lands  and 
penled  their  lives  in  the  propagation  of  the  ^pel.  But  dark  days  again  awaited  her, 
aod  successive  inroads  of  Slavonians,  Albanians,  and  other  barbarous  hordes,  overran 
the  country  from  the  wintry  plains  of  the  north.  Wlien  Constanline  divided  his  empire, 
Greece  was  attached  to  the  eastern  portion;  but  when,  in  1204  a.d.,  the  Venetian  fleet 
under  Dandolo  overpowered  the  rickety  throne  of  the  Caesars,  Greece  too  changed 
masters.  The  Osman  Turks,  who  migrated  to  Europe  in  1355  a.d..  and  made  them- 
Klves  masters  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  other  parts,  captured  Constanti- 
nople ij  1463  A.D. ;  and  from  that  time  until  recent  years,  Greece  was  subject  to 
Uoliaramedan  dominion.  All  the  annoyances  that  ignorance,  brutality,  tyrannv,  and 
ereed  cuuld  suggest,  were  practiced  by  the  Turks  on  the  much  enduring  Greeks,  but  at. 
length  human  nature  could  no  longer  endure,  and  in  1820  broke  out  that  rebellion 
agHiDSt  Turkish  rule,  which,  by  the  bravery  and  determination  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
friendly  countenance  of  Christian  Europe,  ended  in  the  establishment  of  Greece  as  an 
independent  kingdom  in  1820.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rebellion  had  been  made 
in  1770  and  1790.  Capo  d'lstrias,  the  first  president  of  liberated  Greece,  was  assas- 
Binatid  in  1831 ;  and  aft^>r  several  candidates  for  the  throne  of  the  infant  kingdom  htid 
been  proposed  and  rejected,  Otho,  second  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  was  at  length 
(183*2)  chosen  by  the  tliree  power*  (Britain,  France,  Russia)  which  had  assisted  Gruece 
in  her  noble  struggle.  The  reign  of  Otho  was  not  a  peaceful  one,  and  he  had  very 
serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  after  he  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1835. 
But  his  rule  has  not  been  altogether  devoid  of  fruit;  and  law  and  order,  industry  and 
commerce,  literature  and  notions  of  self-government,  have  advanced.  On  the  banish- 
ment of  Otho  in  1862,  the  crown  was  offered  to  prince  Alfre<l  of  England.  The  agree- 
ment l*etween  the  protecting  powers,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  election,  and  the 
present  king.  Georgias  I.,  son  of  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  became  king  of  the  Hellenes 
m  1863.  The  Berlin  congress  of  1878  recommended  the  addition  to  Greece  of  the 
fioutliern  portions  of  Thessaly  and  Albania;  but  difficulties  occurred  to  postpone  this 
desirable  restoration. 

Population. — The  population  of  ancient  Greeqe  at  any  one  time  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  conjecture.     Of  modern  Greece,  the  inhabitants  numbered,  in  1871,  1,457,894. 

The  Islands, — The  islands  of  the  ^gean  sea  may  be  comprehended,  as  in  ancient 
times,  under  two  groups — the  Cyclades  and  the  Sporades.  The  former  were  so  called 
from  the  legend  of  their  eircUng  round  Delos,  when  that  island  was  rendered  stationary 
for  the  birth  of  Diana  and  Apollo.  The  latter  receive  their  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  lieing  Mattered  or  sown  in  an  irregular  manner  round  the  coasts  of  the  adjoining 
countries,  and  mostly  belong  to  Turkey.  The  following  list  contains  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  Greece;  the  first  20  are  the  Cyclades;  the  others,  part  of  the  northern  Sporades, 
lie  off  Euboea.  The  Italian  names  are  in  parentheses.  The  Ionian  islands,  formerly  a 
repabHcan  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  were  annexed  to  Greece  in  1864. 

1.  Delrm  with  Rhenea  (Dili);  2.  Syros  (Syra);  3.  Myconos  (Mycono);  4.  Tenos  (Tino); 
5.  Naxo8(Naxia);  6.  Andros  (Andro);  7.  Ceos(Zea):  8.  Cythnos  (Thermia):  9.  Seriphos 
(Serpho);  10.  Siphnos  (Siphnnto);  11.  Cimolos  (Argentiera);  12.  Melo8(Milo);  13.  Phole- 
gandroe  (Policandro) ;  14.  Sicinos  (Sicino);  15.  los  (Nio);  16.  Thera  (Santorin);  17. 
Anaphe  (Nanfio);  18.  Amorgos  (Amorgo);  19.  Paros  (Paro);  20.  Oliaros  or  Antiparos 
(Antlparo):  21.  Scyros  (Scyro);  22.  Sciathos  (Sciatho);  23.  Scopelos  (Scopelo);  24.  Icos 
(Chiliodromia).  Besides  these,  there  are  many  smaller  islands  and  barren  rocks,  which 
belong  to  Greece,  but  which  from  their  unimportance  scarce  deserve  mention.  These 
Inlands  possess  many  of  the  features  which  mark  the  mainland:  the  climate  is  varied; 
the  soil  IS  in  one  fruitful,  in  another  barren;  the  productions  are  much  the  same  as  in 
Greece,  except  that  in  some  of  them,  as  Santorin,  the  vine  grows  in  greater  variety  and 
luxuriance;  the  population  is  more  primitive,  and  less  mixed,  and  consequently  retain 
more  pertinaciously  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  islanders  are  generally  more 
industrious  and  more  happy  than  the  continentals — the  sea  is  their  highway,  and  ihey 
can  more  easily  get  a  market  for  the  fniits  of  their  industry.  The  islanders  are  excel- 
lent seamen,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  males  are  employed  in  navigation. 
Delos  is  now  little  more  than  a  barren  rock;  and  scarce  a  vestige  remains  of  the  temple 
of  the  Sun-god.  or  other  memorial  of  its  former  religious  and  commercial  pre-eminence. 

Syra  (population  21,000)  is  the  principal  port  of  Greece,  and  a  great  center  of  trade. 
The  ICediterranean  steamers  call  at  it.  Wine  is  almost  the  only  production  of  the 
idand. 

The  people  of  Tenos  are  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  marble  tables,  chimney- 
pieces,  etc.,  which  are  largely  exported,  and  the  finest  Malvasian  or  Malmsey  wine  is 
produced  in  the  island.  Of  the  other  islands,  the  most  volcanic  is  Thera;  it  produces 
in  large  quantity  the  wine  called  Vino  Santo,  or  Santorin,  of  which  the  Russians  are 
{pecially  fond.  Naxos  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades. 
'mbc  islanda  comprise  an  area  of  rather  more  than  1000  sq.m.,  auj^g^j^i^ulation  in  '71 
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of  128.299  souls.    The  Cyclades  are  generally  liigh  and  rocky  in  their  coasts,  and  all  are 
of  a  very  similar  aspect  in  this  and  other  regards. 

OBEEK  CHTTBCE,  Th£,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehends  all  those  Christians 
following  the  Greek  or  Greco-Slavonic  rite,  who  receive  the  first  seven  general  councils, 
but  reject  the  authority  of  the  Iloman  pontiff,  and  the  later  councils  of  the  western 
church.  The  Greek  church  calls  itself  "the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
church,"  and  it  includes  throe  distinct  branches — the  church  within  the  Ottoman 
empire,  subject  directly  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  the  church  in  the  kingdom 
of  Greece;  and  the  Russo-Greek  church  in  the  dominions  of  the  czar.  The  last  shall 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  but  it  must  also  be  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the 
sister-churches.  The  proper  history  of  the  Greek  church  as  a  separate  body  dates  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Greek  schism,  or  rather  from  the  commencement  of  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Constantinople  to  establish  for  itself  a  distinct 
jurisdiction,  and  an  independent  headship  in  the  eastefn  division  of  the  empire. 
The  ecclesiastical  {>re-emiDence  of  Constantinople,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  fol- 
lowed upon  the  political  distinction  to  which  it  rose  as  the  seat  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, and  the  center  of  the  imperial  government.  Originally,  Byzantium  was  but 
a  simple  episcopal  see,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclca;  but  the  rank  of  the  see 
rose  with  the  fortunes  of  the  city;  and  before  the  close  of  the  4th  c,  a  CAnon  of  the 
first  council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  881,  assures  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  "  Constan- 
tinople is  the  new  Rome,"  the  "precedence  of  honor"  next  after  the  ancient  Rome. 
This  privilege,  however,  was  purely  honorarv,  and  did  not  imply  any  pre-eminence  of 
jurisaiction  m  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  there  are  many  early  instances  in  which 
questions  arising  within  the  district  which  afterwards  became  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, nay,  questions  affecting  the  bishop  himself,  and  even  in  his  relations  to  the 
other  patriarchs,  were  referred  to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  But  the  transition  was  not 
difficult,  and  was  aided  by  the  eminent  qualities  of  some  of  the  bishops,  and  especially 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  so  that  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  a  decree  was  passed, 
which  coufirmea  the  precedence  already  given,  and  not  only  assigned  to  Constantinople 
an  extensive  range  of  jurisdiction,  but  also  grounded  these  ecclesiastical  privileges,  in 
the  case  of  the  new  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  ola  Rome,  upon  the  political  precedence  to 
which  both  successively  had  risen.  The  Roman  legates  protested  against  this  canon, 
and  the  claim  led  to  a  misunderstanding  between  tlie  two  churches,  which  was  widened 
and  confirmed  by  the  doctrinal  differences  which  prevailed  on  the  Eutychian  question, 
in  which  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  gave  their  support  to  the  Henotieon,  a  hetero- 
dox or  equivocal  formula  put  forth  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  was  warmly  resisted  in 
the  west.  The  pope,  in  consequence,  in  484,  excommunicated  the  emperor,  together 
with  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria;  and  thus  the  east  and  west 
were,  de  facto,  separated  for  a  period  of  nearly  40  years.  The  terms  upon  which  the 
excommunication  was  withdrawn  by  pope  Hormisaas  in  519,  involved  a  complete  and 
explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  the  rivalry  of 
Constantinople  still  subsisted.  In  the  end  of  the  6th  c,  the  Trullan  council  (see  Trui.- 
um  Council)  caused  a  renewal  of  the  misunderstandings.  Many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  hasten  a  rupture:  the  title  of  "Ecumenical  patriarch"  claimed  by  the  patriarch 
John  the  faster,  and  reprobated  by  Gregory  the  great  (see  Gregory  I.);  the  contests 
about  image- worship,  in  which  the  patriarchs,  in  more  than  once  instance,  took  the 
part  of  the  iconoclast  emperors;  the  abandonment  by  the  emperors  of  the  defense  of 
Italy  against  the  Lombards;  the  gradual  growth  of  an  independent  confederation  of 
Italian  states,  and  ultimately  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  of  the  west,  the  political 
antagonism  of  which  with  the  eastern  empire  almost  necessarily  involved  an  antagonism 
of  the  churches  themselves.  Hence  when,  upon  occasion  of  his  own  personal  contest 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  deposed  patriarch  Photius  (862)  (see  Photius),  identified  his 
cause  with  that  of  the  eastern  church,  he  found  a  ready  sympathy  among  his  country- 
men. The  Latin  doctrine  of  the  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  addition 
of  "Pilioque"  to  the  Latin  creed,  the  Latin  practice  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  of  denying 
to  priests  the  power  of  administering  confirmation,  supplied  the  grounds  of  quarrel; 
and  although  the  Photian  schism  tell  with  its  author,  and  the  communion  of  the 
churches  was  restored,  their  reconciliation  was  imperfect  and  far  from  cordial.  The 
same  causes  of  controversy,  with  others  of  a  disciplinary  nature,  were  renewed  in  the 
11th  c. ;  and  in  1054  the  pope  Leo  IX.  issued  a  formal  sentence  of  excommunicatioa 
against  the  patriarch  Michael  Cerularius,  which  was  solemnly  published  in  Cousta.nti- 
nople  by  the  papal  legates.  Beyond  the  points  of  difference  alleged  by  Photius,  the 
most  important  of  the  new  grounds  of  division  was  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  by  the 
Latins  in  the  eucharist.  Since  that  time,  the  separation  has  been  perseveringly  main- 
tained. More  than  one  attempt  was  made  by  the  authorities  upon  either  side  to  restore 
the  former  relations  of  the  two  churches,  but  in  vain.  The  ola  antipathies  of  cast  and 
w<istbeoiime  more  inveterate  by  the  separation;  and  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins  (1201).  the  outrages  and  atrocities  by  which  it  was  disgraced,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Latin  kingdom  at  Constantinople,  and  the  arbitrary  tyranny  by  which  it 
was  maintained,  widened  still  more  the  ancient  estrangement,  ^or  was  the  breach 
healed  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  Greek  empire  (1261).  The  emperors,  from  political 
motives,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  fears  of  foreign  invasion  and  the  embamiasmeiita 
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of  domestic  discontent,  proposed,  as  the  price  of  the  assistance  of  the  west  in  their 
necessity,  the  restoration  oi  the  eastern  church  to  the  obedience  of  Rome.  Michael 
Paleologus  (see  Michael  Paleologus^  by  his  ambassadors  abjured  the  schism  at  the 
couDci]  of  Lyons  in  1274;  and  endeavorea,  by  a  synod  held  subsequently  at  Constantinople, 
to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  union;  but  he  failed  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  body  of 
bisiiops;  and  in  the  succeeding  pontificate,  the  breach  was  even  more  seriously  renewed, 
by  two  synods  held  at  Constantinople  in  128RB  and  1285.  The  necessities  of  John  Paleologua 
compelled  him  once  again  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient;  and  the  negotiations  for  uuion 
were  on  this  occasion  conducted  with  much  more  deliberation.  Delegates  of  the  Greek 
church,  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  their  head,  attended  at  the  great  western 
council  (1437)  of  Ferrara  (better  known,  from  the  place  of  its  close,  as  that  of  Florence), 
and  a  protracted  discussion  took  place,  the  chief  points  of  which  were  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  Son,  the  addition  of  "  Filioque  "  to  the  creed,  the 
nature  of  the  purgation  of  souls  after  death,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucluuist, 
and  the  supremacy,  by  divine  right,  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  On  all  these  points,  the 
Greek  delegates,  with  the  exception  of  Mark,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  subscribed  the  decree 
of  the  council;  but  this  union  was  equally  short-lived.  On  the  return  of  the  delegates 
to  Constantinople,  their  proceedings  were  repudiated  by  the  lar^e  body  of  the  Greeks  r 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Greek  empire  and  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1453,  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  attempted  reconciliation.  Since  that  time,  some 
isoUted  bodies  of  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite  have  joined  the  church  of  Rome  (see 
end  of  this  article);  but  every  attempt  at  a  general  union  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs has  proved  a  failure.  It  has  been  the  same  with  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Protestant  communions  to  establish  an  understanding  with  the  Greek 
church.  Very  early  after  the  reformation,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  Melancthon  to 
the  patriarch  Joseph  of  Constantinople  through  a  deacon,  Demetrius  llinrsus,  who  visited 
Oennany  in  the  year  1558.  Another  Lutheran  embassy  of  a  more  n>rmal  character, 
headed  by  the  well-known  Ttlbin^en  divines,  Andrese  and  Crusius,  visited  Constantinople 
duriug  the  patriarchate  of  Jeremias  (1576-81).  But  both  missions  were  equally  without 
result.  In  the  following  century,  the  celebrated  Cyril  Lucaris  (see  Lucarib),  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  west,  and  had  carried  home  with  him  a  strong,  though  for  a  time 
carefully  concealed  bias  towards  Protestantism,  opened  the  way  for  negotiations  with 
the  Calvanistic  party.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchate,  he  issued  a  decidedly 
Calvanistical  confession  of  faith  (1629).  But  far  from  carrying  his  fellow-churchmen 
with  him  in  the  movement,  the  innovations  which  he  attempted  not  only  led  to  his  own 
deposition  and  disgrace,  but  called  forth  a  doctrinal  declaration  signed  by  tiie  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and  many  metropolitans  and  bishops, 
which,  by  the  clearness  and  decision  of  its  definitions,  draws  the  line  so  markealy 
between  the  Greeks  and  reformers  as  to  shut  out  all  possibility  of  accommodation  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine.  This  exposition  was  adopted  by  all  the  churches;  and  in  a  synod  held  in 
Jenifsalem  1672,  it  was  adopted  as  the  creed  of  the  Greek  church.  This  declaration 
having  been  originally  drawn  up  by  Magilas,  metropolitan  of  Eiew,  it  was  published  in 
I?22,  by  order  of  Peter  the  ^eat,  as  an  authorized  formulary  of  the  Russian  church, 
under  the  title  of  The  Ru&stan  Catechism.  With  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  specified  here- 
after, it  coincides  with  the  formularies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  Greek  church  comprised  within  its  ancient  limits,  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  Greece  properly  so  called,  the  Peloponnesus,  Eastern  Illyricum,  the  islands, 
Md  Asia  Minor,  as  also  Syria  and  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia.  But  with  the  first  triumph  of  the  Koran,  the  church  of  Constantinople  by  degrees 
i<»t  almost  all  her  territory  in  Asia  and  Africa;  and  since  the  conquest  of  the  Turks,  it 
has  9QDk  into  the  condition  of  a  weak  and  oppressed  dependent.  By  the  separation  of 
the  Russian  branch,  partially  in  the  17th,  and  finally  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and 
by  that  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  on  occasion  of  the  revolution,  its  importance 
has  been  still  more  diminished.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  it  has  separated 
possesses  a  distinct  organization;  but  as  the  faith  and  practice  of  all  are  substantially 
identical,  we  shall  firat  give  a  brief  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church, 
specially  in  their  relations  to  the  Christian  communions  of  the  west,  and  to  the  con- 
ifoversies  by  which  they  are  separated  from  each  other. 

Id  general,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Greek  church  receives  the  first 
seven  councils,  that  on  all  the  controvet-sies  regarding  the  trinity  and  incarnation  the 
Greeks  are  a^eed  with  the  Western  Catholics,  with  5ie  sole  exception  of  the  double 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  they  are  at  issue  not  only  with  Catholics,  but  it 
may  be  said  with  the  entire  body  of  western  Trinitarians.  While  they  reject  the  papal 
claim  to  supremacy  and  doctrinal  authority,  they  agree  with  Catholics  in  accepting 
as  the  rule  of  faith  not  alone  the  Bible,  including  the  Deuterocanonical  books  (see  Synod 
of  Jerusalem  in  Harduin's  Coll.  OoneU.,  xi.  col.  258),  but  also  the  traditions  of  the  church, 
^hat  is,  what  are  believed  to  be  the  unwritten  revelations  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  apostles. 
Preserved  by  the  testimony  of  the  fathers,  among  whom  they  regard  with  special  venera- 
UoQ  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Chrysostom.  They  admit  the  seven  sacraments 
tt  received  by  the  Roman  church — viz.,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance, 
wireine  unction,  holy  orders,  and  matrimony;  but  in  the  rites  used  by  them  in  the 
^miiiistrBtion  of  these  sacraments  there  are  considerable  discrepancies  m>m  the  Latin 
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rite.  They  administer  baptism  by  a  triple  immersion;  confirmation  is  administered  In 
immediate  connection  witu  Luiptism.  even  in  tlie  ciise  of  infants,  and  it  is  administured 
by  priests,  and  not,  as  among  tiie  Latins,  by  blNliops  exclusive]^.  As  to  tlie  cuclmrist, 
the  Greeks  admit  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  tlie  transubstautiation  of  the  elemcutJii,  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  (although  this  has  been  denied  by  Protestants)  the  adoration  of 
the  host  (see  iieuaudot,  LUurg,  CoUecUo,  i.  pp.  22.  28).  Bui  they  differ  from  Catholics  in 
the  use  of  leavened  bread,  in  administering  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  in 
administering  it  in  this  form  even  to  children.  In  the  sacrament  of  penance,  they  recog- 
nize, like  the  western  Catholics,  auricular  confession,  priestly  absolution,  and  peniten- 
tial works;  and  alihough  they  differ  from  the  Latins  as  to  the  use  of  indulgences,  they 
admit  the  principle  upon  which  their  use  is  founded,  and  even  their  applicability  to  the 
dead.  The  peculiarities  of  their  use  of  extreme  unction  have  l)een  already  detailed. 
8ee  ExTREMK  Unction.  In  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders,  they  have  many  peculiar 
observances.  Bee  Orders,  Holt.  The  most  striking  point  of  difference  regards 
clerical  celibacy.  The  Greek  church  recognizes  the  excellence  of  virginity,  and  the 
fitness  of  its  observance  by  those  engaged  in~^the  ministry,  so  fur  as  to  prohibit  marriage 
altogether  to  bishops  (who  are  always  chosen,  in  consequence,  from  the  monastic,  and 
not  the  secular  clergy);  to  forbid  priests  or  deacons  to  contract  marriage  after  ordina- 
tion; to  forbid  to  all,  without  exception,  a  second  marriage,  or  marriage  with  a  "widow; 
and  to  require  of  married  priests  that  they  shall  live  separate  froui  their  wives  during 
the  time  when  they  arc  actually  engaged  in  church  scrv><-e8.  But  they  not  only  permit 
married  candidates  to  be  advanced  to  deaconship  and  priesthood,  but  even  require,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  they  shall  be  actually  married  l)cfore  they  can  be  admitted  to  orders. 
While  admitting  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  they  hold  it  to  be  dissoluble  in  case  of 
adultery,  and  they  regard  fourth  marnages  as  utterly  unlawful.  On  the  condition 
of  souls  alter  death,  they  do  not  admit  with  western  Catholics  a  pur.^ntorial  tire,  but 
they  admit  the  principle  of  the  intermediate  state  of  purgation,  and  of  the  practice  of 
prayer  for  the  dead.  They  also  admit  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  the  lawfulness 
of  invoking  thbm,  especially  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  honoring  their  shrines  and 
relics.  They  do  not  i)ermit  the  use  of  graven  images,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
cross;  but  they  freely  receive  and  pray  before  pictures,  which  they  hold  in  high  lienor, 
and  on  which  they  lavish  the  most  costly  ornaments  of  goUl,  jewels,  and  other  precious 
things.  In  their  belief  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  especially  of  fasting,  they  go 
even  further  than  Roman  Catholics.  Besides  four  Yearly  fasts — the  forty  d.iys  of  Lent, 
from  Pentecost  to  the  feast  of  saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the  fifteen  days  before  Assumption 
day,  and  tlie  six  weeks  before  Christmas— they  observe  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year  as  fasts.  Their  liturgy  shall  be  described  hereafter  (see  Liturgy); 
for  the  present,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that,  in  splendor  of  ceremonial,  they  arc  not 
inferior  to  the  westerns.  Instrumental  music,  it  is  true,  is  forbidden  in  the  churches, 
but  singing  is  universally  in  use.  In  public  prayer  the  kneeling  posture  is  used  only 
at  pentecost;  at  ordinary  times  they  stand,  the  body  being  turned  towards  the  east. 
The  u.se  of  the  si>:n  of  the  cross  is  habitual  among  them.  The  monastic  institute  has 
subsisted  in  the  Greek  church  from  the  earliest  times,  and  numerous  convents  of  l>o»h 
sexes  are  dispersed  over  the  east,  which  follow  almost  exclusively  the  rule  of  St.  Basil. 
The  abbot  is  called  Hegumenos,  the  abbess,  Hegumene;  if  several  convents  be  subject  to 
a  single  abbot,  he  is  called  Archimandrite.  Both  monks  and  nuns  are  bound  by  vows  of 
celibacy.  With  both,  the  duty  of  manual  labor  is  a  leading  observance;  the  nuns,  like 
their  western  sisters,  apply  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  to  the  education  of 
young  females. 

As  regards  the  separate  constitution  of  the  three  great  sections  of  the  Greek  church, 
it  will  Ite  enough  to  say  that  the  church  in  the  Turkish  empire  has  remained  subject  to 
tlie  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  from  the  beirinning  enjoyed  a  continued  but  pre- 
carious protection  from  the  sultan,  and  even  held  as  regarded  his  own  flock,  a  civil 
pre-eminence,  with  the  rank  of  a  *' pasha  of  three  tails."  But  in  return  for  this  civil 
status,  the  Porte  claimed  the  right  of  appointing  and  also  of  deposing  the  patriarch,  a 
right  which  was  habitually  exercised  &s  a  matter  of  purchase  atid  sale,  and  which  led 
to  the  grossest  simony,  not  only  as  to  the  patriarchate,  but  in  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
system.  Formerly,  the  metropolitan  of  Kussia  (afterwards  patriarch)  was  sul)ject  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  also  the  bish.ips  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece; 
but  both  churches  are  now  independent  of  Constantinople.  The  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, Jeremias  IL,  in  in  the  year  1589,  consented  to  the  creation  of  a  separate  but 
dependent  patriarch:  and  this  dependence  continued  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  great, 
by  whom  the  partriarchate  was  first  su.<$pended  and  afterwards  abolished,  the  Russian 
church  being  now  governed  by  what  is  called  the  holy  synod,  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission appomted  by  the  czar.  The  indeix^ndence  of  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  dates  from  the  revohition.  The  "  organic  law  of  Spidaurus,"  of  Jan.,  1822,  pro- 
claimed the  oriental  Orthodox  church  as  the  church  of  the  state,  and  sf*m  afterwards 
mea.sures  were  taken  to  organize  this  church  in  the  new  kingdom.  For  a  time,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  hoped  to  preserve  his  ancient  authority;  but  the  president 
of  the  new  state.  Capo  d'Istrias,  firmly  resisted,  and.  after  many  preliminaries,  the  new 
church  was  formally  organized  by  a  decree  of  July  15  (27),  1833,  on  a  plan  in  preat 
part  borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  th^  Russian  church,  as  settled  by  Peter  the  great. 
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Greek. 


ThegOTerniog  body  in  the  church  of  the  kinji^om  of  Greece  is,  as  in  the  Russian,  the  so- 
called  "Holy  Synod,"  which  consists  of  live  uM^mbers,  who  are  ordinarily  archbibhops, 
or  bishops,  but  may  also  admit  into  tlieir  uumber  one  or  two  priests  or  monks.  This 
Bynod  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  in  nume  at  least  is  independent  in 
gpiiitusls;  but  as  its  members  are  all  named  by  the  cruwn,  and  hold  ofUce  bul  for  a 
year,  it  is  practically  a  state  instrument;  moreover,  two  otticinis  of  the  crown  have  a 
liglit  to  assist,  although  without  a  vote,  at  all  its  deliberations.  The  synod  elects 
bisliops,  but  the  crown  has  the  right  of  confirming  and  granting  investiture.  To  it  also 
beiuogs  the  power  of  regulating  the  limits  of  dioceses,  and  all  such  general  arrange- 
meDts.  The  last  remnant  of  subjectiou  to  Constantinople  was  removed  by  a  formal 
recogiiitiou  of  independence  in  18<i8,  and  the  bishops  no  longer  seek  consecration  from 
tbe  i)atrian:h  of  that  see.  In  1809  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  arch- 
bisbop  of  Camterbury  and  the  patriarch,  with  a  view  to  the  union  of  the  Anglican  and 
eastern  churches.  In  the  same  year  the  government  of  Russia  abolished  the  hereditary 
character  of  the  Russo-Greek  priesthood.  The  Russo-Gieek  church  is  believed  to  num- 
ber about  55,000.000.  The  church  of  Greece  comprehends  a  dUtrict  of  about  8b0  sq.m., 
tod  oumliers  about  800,000  members. 

The  United  Greek  Church  comprehends  those  Christ  inns  who,  while  they  follow 
tbeOrcek  rite,  observe  the  general  discipline  of  the  Greek  church,  and  make  use  of  the 
Greek  liturgy,  are  yet  united  with  the  church  of  Rome,  admitting  the  double  pro- 
cession of  the  spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  nnd  accepting  all  the 
doctrinal  decisions  subsequent  to  the  Greek  schism  which  have  force  as  articles  of  faith 
in  the  Honian  church.  The  united  Greeks  are  found  chietiy  in  southern  Italy,  in  the 
Austrian  dominion,  in  Poland,  and  in  the  Russian  empire.     In  Italy,  they  }ire  com- 

CI  St  80.000;  in  Austria,  at  about  4,000,000;  and  in  Poland,  about  250.000.  In 
ia,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  number.  It  has  fallen  off  considerably  in  late 
jears.  In  Austria,  thev  are  divided  into  Romanians  and  Ruthenians — the  former  being 
settled  ia  Wallachia,  Transvlvania,  and  eastern  Hungary;  the  latter,  in  Little  Russia, 
(Alicia,  and  north-eastern  llungary.  The  union  of  the  fireek  Christians  of  Wallachia 
ud  Transylvania  dates  from  the  end  of  the  12th  c. ;  and  nlthough  the  reformation  made 
some  progress  among  them,  they  still  for  the  most  part  remain  true  to  the  union.  The 
^nion  of  the  Gralician  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of  much  later  date,  about  the  close  of  the 
Hih  century.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  usage  of  the  united  Greek  church 
»to  the  law  of  celibacy  is,  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  i;ame  as  among 
ibe  other  Greeks.    They  are  also  permitted  to  administer  communion  under  both  kinds. 

62E£K-7IBE,  a  composition  supposed  to  have  been  of  niter,  sulphur,  and  naphtha  as  a 
principal  ingredient,  with  which  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  wont  to  defend 
themselves  aginst  their  Saracen  adversaries.  The  accounts  of  its  effects  are  so  mingled 
vith  obvious  fable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion  as  to  its  power; 
bat  the  mixture  appears  to  have  been  highly  inflammable,  and  to  have  possessed 
ibe  power  of  burning  underwater.  It  was  projected  either  on  blazing  tow,  tied  to 
arrows,  or  through  a  tul>e,  the  precursor  of  cannon.  Wherever  the  combustible  fell,  it 
oade  great  havoc,  from  the  inextinguishable  nature  of  the  fire.  The  invention  of  this 
aaierial  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Callinicus  of  Heliopolis.  and  the  year  66?5  a.d;  but 
tbere  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  rather  imported  from  India.  At  Con- 
Santinople,  the  process  of  making  Greek-fire  was  kept  a  profound  secret  for  several 
^Dturies.  The  knowledge,  however,  of  its  composition  gradually  spread;  and  at  the 
^c  of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  Greek-fire  formed  a  recognized  defensive  ele- 
ment in  most  wars  from  western  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  Subsisting  for  some  time 
sacurrently  with  gunpowder,  it  gradually  died  out  before  the  advances  of  that  still 
"^re  effective  competitor,  till  now  little  vestige  remains  of  Greek-fire  liej'ond  a  Norman 
©rraption  of  its  name  in  our  fire-work  "cracker,"  which  derived  from  **Creyke"  of 
^middle  ages,  is  but  a  corruption  of  '* Grecque."    See  also  Fire-arms. 

6BEEX  MUSIC.  •  The  existence  of  music  as  an  art  or  science  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  has  for  hundreds  of  years  t»een  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  among  the 
^ed.  With  fhe  restoration  of  the  ar*  and  sciences  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages, 
jjnrenemtion  for  all  that  belonged  to  t.iat  people  was  carried  to  such  an  exient,  that 
«C8use  we  had  to  thank  them  for  much,  many  writers  thought  we  must  be  obliged  to 
^m  for  all.  Fortunatel}r,  we  have  handed  down  to  us  various  dissertations  and  frag- 
ii^tsoo  music  by  old  writers,  which,  although  they  do  not  unfold  to  us  anything  like 
^satisfactory  view  of  the  ancient  Greek  music,  yet  suffice  to  show  us  that  among  the 
facicDt  Greeks  the  art  of  music  was  in  a  very  imperfect  and  incomplete  state,  and  that,  in 
'^elements  and  groundwork,  it  was  entirely  a  slave  lo  poetry,  and  cpn  have  been  little 
^%  than  a  kind  of  intoned  declamation.  We  hear  from  ancient  writers  of  the  magic 
Affluence  of  music;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  they  used  the  word  music  in  a  collective 
^''se  for  the  gift  of  the  muses  generally;  and  vvhen  they  spoke  of  the  elevating  and 
'^J^l  effects  of  music,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  meant  a  general  harmonious 
^tiratinn  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  system  of  music  known  to  the  ancient 
vr^s,  and  as  practiced  in  their  temples  and  theaters,  differed  essentially  from  our  , 
?^rn  music,  as  their  scale,-  or  succession  of  sounds,  was  not  based  on  the  octave  and  [^ 
'^'epetidoo,  but  on  a  fourth  and  its  repetition.  Their  scale  consisted  of  five  tetrachords^ 
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each  contMning  four  consecntive  sounds;  the  last  sound  of  one  tetrachord  being  always 
the  first  of  the  next;  while  two  of  their  tetrachords  had  more  than  one  sound  in  com- 
mon. In  modem  music,  the  ancient  Greek  scale  would  be  as  follows:  B,  C,  D,  £;  K. 
F,  G,  A;  A,  Bb,  C,  D,  etc.  This  they  called  the  diatonic  genus.  They  had  also 
their  chromatic  genus,  thus,  B,  C,  I>£  E;  E,  F,  G)(,  A,  etc. ;  and  their  enharmonic 
senus,  the  tetrachords  of  which  consisted  of  two  quarter-tones  (which  cannot  be  expressed 
in  modern  music)  and  a  major  third.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
neither  possessed  a  system  of  notation  by  which  their  music,  such  as  it  was,  might  have 
been  preserved,  nor  had  they  any  idea  of  harmony  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  believe  it  impossible  that  a  people  who  have  left  us  specimens  of  their  poetry  and 
sculpture,  which,  after  2,000  years,  are  still  admired  as  master-works,  could  have  been 
content  with  such  an  imperfect  and  clumsy  system  of  music.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  the  knowledge  of  it  would  not  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  An  ode  by  Pindar,  and  a  hymn  or  two  set  in  modem  notation  from  aji 
old  Greek  MS.,  is  the  whole  we  possess  of  ancient  Greek  music,  and  those  are  aaid  by 
many  to  be  spurious. 

GBEEX  PHILOBOFHT.    See  Philosopht. 

OBSXX  SELIOION  (Ancient),  the  most  poetical  and  most  humane  of  polytheiaooos. 
presents  itself  in  historical  times  as  a  plastic  worship  of  nature,  with  its  visible  objects 
and  its  invisible  powers;  of  abstract  notions,  sensations,  propensities,  and  actions:  of 
tutelary  Numina,  household  or  family  gods;  and  of  exalted  men  or  heroes.  Composed 
of  such  widely  discordant  elements,  this  great  Hellenic  pantheon  offers  yet  a  unity  s<> 
harmonious  and  consistent  in  its  minutest  parts,  that  its  origin  is  even  more  difficult  to 
trace  than  that  of  the  people  itself,  which,  from  a  conglomeration  of  heterogeneous 
races  and  tribes  was  fused  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  into  one  great  family  of 
equal  propensities  and  of  eciual  gifts.  This  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  reli^on 
has  indeed  been  a  point  at  issue  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  our  own.  While  he, 
together  with  many  others,  pronounced  it  to  be  almost  completely  an  importation  from 
Egypt,  a  strong  autochthonic  school  held  it  to  be  homesprang;  and  these  two  antago- 
nistic views— the  east  and  Hellas— have,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  found  their 
foremost  representatives  in  modem  days,  in  Creuzer  on  the  one  side,  and  Otf ried 
Mailer  on  the  other.  The  new  and  all-important  science  of  comparative  jnythology. 
however,  may  be  said  to  have  set  this  point  at  rest ;  for  it  proves  almost  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Greek  religion  are  due  to  the  regions  n.w.  of 
India,  the  cradle  of  the  main  Hellenic  stock  (see  Aryan  Race);  while  subsequent  col- 
onists introduced  gods  from  Peenicia,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  east.  All  these, 
with  the  host  of  personified  fancies  and  ideals  begotten  by  the  poets  at  home,  were  soon 
amalgamated  into  one  great  system.  Yet  those  foreign  elements,  so  far  from  detract- 
ing from  the  originality  of  the  Greeks,  show  in  a  still  stronger  lijrht  what  brilliancy  of 
conception  and  power  of  imagination,  what  harmony  and  plasticity,  had  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas;  a  land  which  in  itself,  by  the  immense  variety  of 
glorious  scenery  of  sea  and  sky,  wood  and  mountain,  river  and  bay,  rock  and  island, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  quicken  that  immortal  youthfulness  by  which  they  were  so 
aptly  and  strikingly  called  throughout  the  east  the  people  of  Yavan  (Sanscr.  Tuvan  = 
Juwnis  =  Youn^.  The  gods,  from  the  moment  they  touched  these  shores,  from  dead 
symbols  became  living  realities,  with  all  the  qualities  and  sensations,  aims  and  actions, 
of  a  living  individuality,  and  that  of  the  highest,  most  noble,  and  divine  frame  exist- 
ing—man. Anthropomorphism,  indeed,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Greek  religion. 
The  brute  creation— which  to  the  east  was  something  to  be  exalted,  and  to  be  adopted 
as  the  type  of  divinity — furnished  the  Greeks  only  with  a  few  attributes  for  their 
humanly-shaped  gods.  But  man,  the  ideal  of  creation,  was  deficient  in  one  thing:  the 
duration  of  his  life  was  limited — and  in  this  the  gods  differed  from  him:  they  werQ 
immortal.  In  all  other  respects,  they  were  like  himself:  they  loved  and  hated,  they  "  trans-| 
grossed  "  and  suffered.  No  ideal  moral  code  existed  with  the  Greeks,  the  first  essentially 
ethical  people  though  they  are;  consequently,  their  gods,  when  they  could  not  attain' 
the  objects  of  their  many  and  strong  desires  in  a  straightforward  manner,  had  unscrupu'j 
lous  recourse  to  stratagem  and  cunning,  and  through  their  (questionable  practices,  not 
unfrequently  brought  themselves  into  very  undignified  positions.  And  yet  the  in  flu*! 
ence  of  such  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  gods  was  not  so  detrimental  to  the  believeij 
as  at  first  sight  might  be  supposed ;  for  the  Greek  deities  were  not  to  be  patterns  foi 
humanity;  they  were,  through  their  mighty  origin,  their  almost  unbounded  powers] 
and  their  immortality,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  laws  which  must  mle  the  dealings  iig 
the  commonwealth  of  low,  weak,  dying  humanity.  They  were  a  kind  of  exalted  ariaJ 
tocracy,  who  could  not  be  judged  bv  a  human  standard,  much  less  be  imitat  ^ 
by  human  beings;  and,  after  all,  even  they  had  to  submit  to  a  supreme  fate  {Moii 
which  fouDd  out  their  £pilt,  and  punished  it.  The  mortal,  however,  was  subject  ^ 
them  individually;  and  it  was  his  special  province  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  piety  am 
modesty  towards  them,  of  rie^hteousness  and  justice  towards  his  equals.  On  this  coo^ 
ditinn  alone,  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  life  with  all  its  most  glorious  gifts  was  hia^ 
Retribution  for  evil  doings  followed,  with  rare  exceptions,  speedihr  and  irrevocably,  oi 
the  earth  he  trod,  not  at  some  future  period  or  in  other  realms.    There  was  a  hereafter^ 
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bat  it  was  a  shadowy  thing  without  life  and  blood,  a  miserable  nether  world  of  cheer- 
less twilight  Only  for  very  extraordinary  crimes  was  there  something  like  a  real, 
fearful,  and  everlasting  punishment  in  store  in  the  hades,  or  the  still  more  terrible  tar- 
Uras;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  most  exalted  heroes  are,  after  their  death, 
endowed  with  a  new  body  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  elysium.  But  these  are  very 
exceptional  cases:  *'When  a  man  is  dead,"  says  the  shade  of  Anticlea,  **the  flesh 
and  tbe  bones  are  left  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  soul  passes  away  like  a 
dream." 

We  cannot  attempt  here  to  enter  minutely  into  this  vast  subject  of  Greek  theology — 
to  trace  its  historical  development  from  the  days  when  the  early  Pelasgians  invoked, 
like  their  Persian  and  Glerman  kinsman,  the  highest  god  without  image  or  temple,  and 
the  minor  deities  as  the  "Great  Ones,"  the  "Unknown  Ones,"  the  "Merciful  Ones," 
without  distinct  name  and  shape — to  the  time  when  every  sound  and  every  sight,  every 
thought  and  every  deed,  had  a  sublime  significance,  caused  and  inspired  as  it  was  by  a 
god;  when  the  prodigious  number  of  clearly  defined,  and  individually  and  most  sumptu- 
oasly  worshiped  go<&  formed  one  of  the  mightiest  impulses  to  the  development  of  the 
arts;  and  from  that  period  down  to  the  davs  when  the  poets  put  prophecies  of  the 
speedy  death  of  the  gods  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes;  when  philosophers  openly 
declared  "these  things  to  be  fancies  and  dreams,"  and  religious  persecutions  hastened 
tbe  downfall  of  a  creed  which  h^  become  adulterated  by  foreign  elements  no  longer  to 
he  amalgamated — until  Christianity  stepped  in,  and  not  satisfied  with  deposing  the  gods 
of  Greece,  sent  them,  branded  with  the  names  of  "evil  powers,"  or  "demons," 
io  the  sense  of  eastern  "Satans,"  to  perdition.  Much  less  can  we  attempt  here  a 
minute  enumeration  and  description  of  all  the  deities,  their  genesis  and  history,  with  the 
myths  and  legends,  traditional  or  invented  in  historical  times  by  poets  and  philosophers, 
or  dwell  on  the  immense  influence  of  Greek  religion  on  other  religions,  the  Christian 
among  them.  It  is  only  desirable  here  to  trace  a  faint  outline  of  the  divine  common- 
wealth, and  the  outward  forms  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  so-called 
classical  period.    Some  account  of  the  principal  deities  will  be  found  m  special  articles. 

Without  enterin^^  into  the  principal  division  of  the  ^ods  into  heavenly,  terrestrial, 
and  maritime,  we  will  briefly  mention  the  supreme  council  of  the  12  national  gods,  who, 
together  with  a  vast  male  and  female  retinue,  dwelt  on  the  heights  of  Mt.  Olympus, 
around  its  highest  peak.  This,  reaching^  into  the  sky,  (Ouranos),  was  inhabited  by  2eus, 
the  son  of  Chronos,  the  highest,  mightiest,  and  wisest  being,  king  and  father  of  gods 
and  men:  who  watches  over  all  human  doings,  principally  over  hospitality  and  the 
acredness  of  oaths.  Second  in  power  is  his  brother  Poseidon,  the  shaker  of  the  earth, 
tbe  ruler  of  the  sea  and.  all  the  waters  of  the  earth.  Next  stands  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zens  and  Selo  (darkness);  he  is  (as  Phoibos)  the  sun,  and  darts  hisra^'s  or  arrows  as 
{rod  of  the  chase,  as  god  of  destruction,  as  well  as  of  beneficence.  But  he  is  not  god 
only  of  the  physical,  but  also  of  the  mental  light;  hence  to  him  belongs  the  insight  into 
future  events.  He  is  the  god  of  oracles,  but,  as  such,  equivocal  (lariw);  further,  god  of 
poetical  inspiration,  song,  and  music — leader  of  the  muses.  He  is  one  of  the  subiimest 
figures  among  the  gods.  In  his  love  and  in  his  hatred,  he  is  always  enshrouded  in  a 
6acred  dignity  and  majesty,  of  which  even  the  most  ribald  fiction  stood  in  awe.  The 
god  of  the  terrestrial  fire,  which  in  his  person  has  been  thrown  from  heaven  to  earth, 
is  Hephflestus.  His  workshops  are  volcanoes,  where  metals  are  forced  and  wrought  by 
bim  into  artful  forms;  and  as  volcanic  soil  best  matures  wine,  to  him  was  assigned  the 
office  of  cupbearer  of  the  gods.  Ares  presides  over  war.  Battles,  slaughter,  rapine,  and 
the  doom  of  cities  are  This  delight.  Hermes — originallv,  perhaps,  the  symbol  of  animal 
generation — appears  as  patron  of  the  herds.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  roads  and  the 
messenger  of  the  ^ds;  he  is,  moreover,  the  inventer  of  the  lyre  and  gymnastics.  He  is 
the  presiding  genius  of  commerce,  and,  as  such,  a  knave,  even  a  thief.  With  Zeus  is 
coupled  Hera,  his  sister  and  wife— beautiful,  majestic,  but  exacting  and  quarrelsome. 
The  foremost  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  who  sprang  from  his  head  in  full  armor,  is 
Athene,  who  stands  in  a  twofold  relation  to  the  Tight,  physical  as  well  as  mental — 
whence  she  becomes  the  goddess  of  understanding  and  wisdom — and  to  the  water 
{TriiogeTieia);  hence  also  her  rivalry  with  Poseidon.  The  two  elements,  the  warm  and 
the  moist,  giving  rise  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  gvain  and  of 
the  crops;  she  is  likewise  goddess  of  war,  and  presides  over  female  handiwork. 
Artemis,  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  shares  with  l^m  the  chase  and  the  light;  her  attri- 
butes are  a  torch  and  the  moon.  The  Phenician  goddess  Astarte  had  risen  from  the 
foamy  waves  on  the  Greek  shores  as  Aphrodite,  the  Greek  goddess  of  beauty,  of  love, 
of  voluptuousness.  Her  counterpart  was  the  chaste  maiden-goddess  Hestia,  in  whom 
»as  personified  the  hearth  as  the  center  of  the  house  and  family.  From  the  ever- 
lasting fire  on  her  altar,  the  colonists  took  the  flame  which  was  to  accompany  them  to 
their  new  settlements.  The  list  of  the  Olympians  closes  with  Demeter  or  Gala.  She  is 
the  goddess  of  agriculture,  and,  consequently,  of  settled  institutions  and  laws. 

An  indefinite  number  of  other  gods  followed,  some  of  them  little  inferior  in  power 
tod  dignity  to  the  13,  and  who  sometimes,  like  Dionysus,  the  god  of  goat-herds  and 
vine  growers,  and  others,  acted  as  the  special  deities  of  certain  classes.  We  may  men- 
tion here  Hades,  Helios,  Hecate,  Leto,  Dione,  Persephone,  Themis,  Eos;  the  Charities, 
the  Muses,  the  Moer«,  Proteus,  the  Nymphs,  and  other  daiTnon»--'p^^^\^jgiiv^^i^^ 
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deities,  partly  deified  powers  of  nature;  river,  mountalii,  and  forest  gods;  or  personified 
abstract  ootions — such  as  Tycbe,  Psyche,  Uebe,  Thanatos,  Phobos,  Hypnos,  Kratos, 
Bia,  and  the  like  conscious  or  unconscious  allegories.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  mob  of 
deities,  or  rather  monsters,  begotten  by  gods — tlie  Ilarpies,  tlie  Gorgons^  Pegasus, 
Chimsra,  Cerberus,  Scylla  and  Charvbdis,  ihe  Cent^uirs,  the  Sphinx,  etc. 

A  palpable  link  between  gods  and  men  is  found  in  the  heroes  or  demigods — i.e.,  men 
deified  after  death — a  race  sprung  from  the  embraces  of  gods  and  the  benutifu] 
daughters  of  man.  They  became  either,  like  Heracles  (the  Phenician  Melknrth). 
founders  of  races,  who  were  thus  considered  the  sons  of  gods,  or  patrons  of  special 
trades  and  professions,  like  Daedalus,  the  heroa  of  artificers  and  oihci-s.  The  entire 
abscnoe  of  that  dark  and  terrible,  essentially  eastern,  notion  of  an  evil  principle,  co- 
existent with  the  good,  between  which  two  rival  powers  the  world  is  diviued;  the 
undaunted  geniality  of  the  Greek  nature;  the  tendency  towards  humanizing  the  whole 
universe  and  its  gods,  who,  again,  had  Dot  disdained  to  ally  themselves  with  mankind; 
and  above  all,  the  emancipation  from  an  all-ruling  hierareliy  such  as  swayed  the  east, 
made  the  Greek  religion  dogmatically,  as  well  as  practical Iv,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  joyous,  no  less  than  the  mildest  and  most  tulerant,  of  ancient  creeds.  The  nut- 
waixl  as  well  as  the  inward  worship  of  the  cods  was  with  them  purely  a  personal 
affair.  No  mediator  stood  Injtween  the  individual  and  the  deity;  every  freeborn  man, 
woman,  and  child  had  the  undisputed  right  to  pray  and  tn  sacrifice  when  and  where  the 
heart  prompted.  The  only  office  of  the  priests  consisted  in  the  care  of  certain  sa'-red 
property,  in  providing  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  in  the  performance  of  certain 
traditional  rites,  the  recitation  of  certain  ancient  formulas  handed  down  in  the  priestly 
families,  and  the  expounding  of  the  divine  will  expressed  by  oracles.  The  sacrifices 
(q  v.),  which  in  earlier  days  had  consisted  in  the  vutive  offering  of  a  lock,  a  garland,  a 
tablet,  or  such  simple  fruits  as  were  yielded  by  the  soil,  gradually,  as  hills  and  groves 
no  longer  sufficed,  and  temples,  stately  and  sumptuous,  adorned  with  gorgeous  statues, 
had  been  erected,  grew  into  splendid  feasts,  of  which  the  gods  were  invited  to  i)artake, 
toother  with  those  who  s«icrificed.  Of  the  periodical  festivals  held  in  honor  of  special 
deities,  the  games  and  sports,  the  scenic  representations  and  musical  contests  connected 
with  them,  and  of  their  peculiar  influence  in  raising  the  liierature,  aits,  and  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  above  that  of  all  mankind,  we  have  spoken  under  Festivals,  and  we  may 
further  refer  fur  particulars  to  such  articles  as  Dionysia,  Pakathekeia,  Thebmopiioria, 
Eleubiniak  Mysteries  (where  also  the  subject  of  the  Mysteries  is  touched  upon),  aa 
also  to  the  headings  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  other  Games. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  provinces  of  the  Greek  cult  was  that  belonging  to  the 
mantles  or  diviners.  The  Greek,  looking  upon  the  gods  as  his  omnipresent  friends, 
who  were  anxious  to  caution  him  against  threatening  dangers,  or,  in  other  words,  firmly 
convinced  by  his  own  strong  sympathy  with  nature,  that  a  derangement  of  his  own 
affairs,  however  unknown  to  himself,  must  produce  a  corresponding  derangement  in 
nature,  could  not  but  give  some  credence  to  the  foreboding  significance  of  natural  or 
••supernatural"  prodigies  or  signs.  The  ether  or  space  between  heaven  and  eartli, 
would  be  the  principal  scene  of  these  revelations;  the  storms  that  swept  through  it,  the 
thunder  that  rolled  ai-ound  it,  and  the  birds  that  fioated  in  the  blue  abyss,  were  all  so 
many  divine  omens.  No  less  would  the  gods  speak  in  the  offerings  immediately 
addressed  to  them — in  the  innermost  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  animal — in  tlie  flame  that 
rose  from  their  altar — in  dreams  of  the  night,  and  strange  sounds  and  portents  by  day; 
thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people,  an  pminous  animal  appeared,  they  speedily 
dispersed.  Yet  the  free  and  clear  Greek  mind  could  hardly  be  suspected  to  have  more 
than  tolemted  such  practices,'  much  less  could  it  be  supposed  that  it  ever  sank  to  the  low 
level  of  groveling  imbecility,  as  was  the  case  in  this  matter  of  augury  with  the  Etrus- 
cans (q.v.):  andf  Homer — though  to  the  astonishment  of  Xenophon — puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Hector  the  momentous  words:  '•One  omen  only  is  significant — to  fight  for 
one's  country!" 

The  gix)wth  of  culture  did  indeed  early  free  the  Greeks  from  the  vague  awe  of  every- 
day phenomena,  and  the  science  of  mantici^m  fell  accordingly  into  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  jugglers  and  soothsayers,  believed  in  only  by  the  herd.  But  in  the  same  degree, 
there  rosfe  into  highest  importance  another  and  exalted  kind  of  prophecy— the  oracles 
(q.v.J.  In  this,  the  god  Jupiter— afterwards  principally  Apollo,  his  son,  the  partaker 
in  Ins  counsels — spoke  himself:  firsfc  in  the  rustling  of  leaves,  in  the  clangor  of  brass 
basins,  later,  in  disiinot  human  words.  He  chose  die  weakest  vessels — women,  girls, 
to  whom  the  divine  gift  was  a  burden  and  a  pain.  The  Sibji  herself  does  not  under- 
stand what  the  god  says  through  her  mouth ;  she  is  unconscious — in  a  state  of  homnam- 
bulism — of  mania.  But  here  the  priests  step  in;  they  act  as  interpreters,  as  propliets, 
as  erangeltdea  (the  progeny  of  some  etangdofi\  ''bringers  of  good  tidings.  Their 
influence,  socially  and  porftically,  increase<i  with  that  of  the  oracles  themselves,  espec- 
ially when  these  latter,  by  degrees,  from  being  casual  and  unforeseen,  Iwcame  frequent 
and,  regular.  The  richest  gifts  poured  in  from  all  parts,  as  it  grew  matter  of  piety  to 
have  recourse  to  them  as  means  of  grace.  They  thus  rose  into  an  institution,  the 
importance  of  which,  principally  for  the  unity  and  consequent  rise  of  Greece  as  a  politi- 
cal power,  cannot  well  be  overrated.  Besides  the  oldest  oracje — that  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodono — we  may  mention,  out  of  the  260  which  were  counted  throughout  Greece. 
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those  of  Didjma,  Delos,  Abee,  Klaros.  Lnrissa,  Tegyra,  of  Trophonius— in  a  subter- 
ranean cavern— and  of  AropUiareus,  near  Oropus,  in  Attica,  where  the  answers  were 
revealed  iu  dreams.  But  by  far  the  most  famous,  and  of  highest  import  for  the  whole 
nation  as  such,  was  that  of  Delphi  (q. v.),  where  the  Aniphiclyoiiic  council  wns  held; 
where  everything  connected  with  the  public  woitship  tliroughout  the  country  was 
fettled;  where  the  calendar  itself  was  regulated;  where,  in  fact,  for  a  very  long  time 
was  the  real  central  power  of  Greece. — Its  voice  ceased  under  Julian  the  apostate. 

6KEEK  WINES.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Greece  offer  many  declivities;  sloping 
towards  the  south,  most  favorable  to  viticulture;  but  its  vineyards  have  for  centuries 
been  much  neglected,  and  the  production  of  wine  in  Greece,  which  was  considerable  at 
the  time  of  the  Venetian  supremacy,  has  sunk  to  a  relatively  insignificant  amount, 
Tbe  production  of  currants,  however,  is  still  a  highly  important  branch  of  Greek  agri- 
culture. The  principal  vines  cultivated  in  Greece  are  the  ^iUscorinHUaai  or  apyreruxy  the 
Ortco,  the  eipro,  the  white  and  black  mowsadti,  the  mal/oasia,  ihes'ultana,  and  iha  asHj/rticon, 
Thevinitication  is  very  imperfect,  and  many  wines  contain  so  much  acetic  acid  that  tlicy 
only  last  through  the  winter,  and  in  summer  turn  into  vinegar.  To  avoid  this  result 
the  proprietor.<4  resort  to  smoking  with  wood  smoke,  or  vapor  of  resins,  which  greatly 
injures  their  wine  for  foreign  use.  Ail  provinces  produce  wine,  but  the  best  is  that  of 
Santorin,  which  is  shipped  largely  to  Russia.  There  is  still  a  Malvoisie  wine,  thoueh  it 
Udo  longer  that  which  was  once  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Malmsey:  ana  the 
Kephissiii  wine  of  Attica  and  the  red  wine  of  Zante  are  in  good  repute.  There  has  been 
a  lar^  increase  in  the  number  of  vineyards  since  the  kingdom  began,  and  since  1858  a 
Qumuer  of  Greek  wines  have  become  of  commercial  importance.  The  best  vineyards  of 
Livadia  are  near  Lepanto,  Chseronea,  Megara,  and  on  the  slopes  of  mount  Poliffouna.  ^ 
Acliaia,  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  Morea.  has  extensive  vineyards  near  Fatraa, 
Blattero,  Yoltizza,  and  Kalavrito.  Near  the  latter  town  is  the  convent  of  Megaspileon, 
where  the  monks  maice  and  keep  wines  in  large  (quantities.  The  best  wine  of  the  Morea 
is  made  near  Pergos.  The  volcanic  island  Santorin,  ancient  Thera,  produces  from  9.000 
to  11,000  pipes  annually.  The  beat  red  growth  is  called  8antorin,  and  amon^  the  white 
wines,  Tiusra,  Calliste  and  8t,  Elie  are  the  best  known.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  musca- 
liue  wine,  named  Vin  Santo,  made  of  two  colors.  Amons  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago producing  wines  or  raisins  are:  Skopelos,  Skiatho,  Skyro,  ^lykonos,  Negropont, 
\ndro,  Tino,  Therraia,  Naxia,  and  Amorgo.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wine  is 
produced  by  the  Turkish  islands,  Candia  and  Rhodes,  and  by  Cyprus  wliich  is  now 
governed  by  Great  Britain. 

GREELEY,  a  co.  in  e.  Dakotah,  formed  after  the  census  of  1870;  760  sq.m.  It  is 
▼eiy  little  settled.    It  is  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 

GREELEY,  a  co.  in  w.  Kansas  on  the  Colorado  border;  organized  after  1870;  about 
700  sq.m.     It  is  level  and  with  very  little  woodland. 

GREELEY,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska  formed  after  the  census  of  1870:  on  the  Loup, 
1  branch  of  the  Platte  river;  670  sq.UL ;  pop.  70,  194.  It  has  a  prairie  surface,  and  the 
ioil  is  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Lamartine. 

GREELEY,  a  t.  in  Weld  co  ,  Col.,  on  Cache  river,  and  the  Denver  and  Pacific  rail- 
road, 52  m.  n.e.  of  Denver;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  is  in  a  valley  of  rare  fertility,  and 
enjoys  a  very  pleasant  climate.  The  schools  of  the  town  are  of  a  supeiior  order,  and 
ihere  are  many  important  manufactories.  It  was  founded  in  1870  by  a  colony  mainly 
from  New  York,  and  every  care  was  taken  to  prepare  for  a  large  city  in  the  future. 

eXEELET,  HoRACB,  American  journalist,  wns  b.  at  Amherst.  N.  H.,  Feb.  8,  1811. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  of  small  means:  and  Horace,  after  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  a  common  school,  entered  a  printing-office  as  an  apprentice,  1825,  at 
rouliaey,  Vermont.  On  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  worked  fer  some 
time  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  in  1834  commenced  the  New  Yorker,  a  literary 
weekly  paper,  lov  which  he  wrote  essays,  poetry,  and  other  articles.  After  one  or  two 
other  essays  at  editorship,  be  began  in  1841  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  which  he  has  ever 
»|nce  been  the  leading  editor.  As  Mr.  Greeley  had  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  social 
tbeories  of  Fourier,  he  was  joined  by  the  most  able  writers  of  that  school  of  socialism, 
Md  the  paper  is  published  as  a  joint-stock  concern,  being  held  in  shares  by  its  writers 
wd  others  engaged  in  its  publication.  The  Tribune  has  also  been  an  earnest  advocate 
of  temperance,  women's  rights,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  capital  punishment,  and 
^her  reforms,  and  is  recognized  as  the  organ  of  the  extreme  or  radical  republican 
Wy.  In  1848  Mr.  Greeley  w»is  elected  to  coni^ress  from  oile  of  the  districts  of  New 
»ork,  for  the  short  term,  but  failed  in  his  congressional  career  by  agitating  an  unwel- 
come reform  in  the  mileage  payments  to  members.  In  1851  he  visited  Europe,  and  was 
a^rinanof  one  of  the  committees  of  the  great  exhibition.  His  aspirations  to  political 
position  were  defeated  by  the  more  conservative  part}'  leaders,  and  he,  in  turn,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  instead  of  Mr.  Seward,  in  1860.  On 
«e  secession  of  eeveral  of  the  southern  states  from  the  union,  Mr.  Greeley  at  first  advo- 
**^  their  right  to  secede,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
dependence;  but  when  the  war  began,  he  became  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates, 
UMl  tt  sQppoeed  to  have  caused  the  premature  advance  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
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Buirs  Run,  July  31,  1861.     In  1872  he  was  an  unBUOoessful  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dentship, and  died  the  same  year. 

QREELEY,  Hobacb  (ante),  the  eminent  American  Journalist,  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  collegiate  education,  but  he  was  an  apt  scholar  and  made  the  most  of  sueh 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  as  were  witliin  his  reach.  His  father  was  a  poor, 
unprosperous  farmer,  and  the  boy,  in  his  earliest  jrears,  was  put  to  hard  work.  But  be 
had  an  insatiable  fondness  for  books,  and  every  minute  that  he  could  spare  from  work 
or  sleep  was  devoted  to  readins^,  and  wliat  he  read  he  remembered.  He  neither  shirked 
nor  slighted  any  task,  but  did  properly  and  well  whatever  the  needs  of  the  family 
required  at  his  hands,  the  hope  of  finding  time  for  reading  acting  as  a  constant  stimulus 
to  his  fidelity.  He  made  more  of  the  scanty  advantages  of  an  ill-furnished  country- 
printing-office  than  some  young  men  do  of  the  opportunities  a^orded  by  a  richly 
endow^  college.  The  offer  of  '*  leading  men  in  the  neighborhood  "  to  bear  his  expenses 
in  a  college  course  was  doubtless  declined  by  his  parents  not  from  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  such  an  education,  but  partly  because  they  needed  his  services 
at  home  and  partly  on  account  of  the  pride  which  would  not  permit  them  to  receive 
such  a  boon  as  an  act  of  charity.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  to  oe  {amen  ted  that  a  man 
so  richlv  endowed  by  nature  did  not  receive  the  best  education  the  country  could  fur- 
nish. His  early  interest  in  political,  industrial,  and  social  questions  was  fortunate,  for 
it  was  this  that  led  him  to  qualify  himself  for  a  career  of  eminent  usefulness.  He 
brought  to  the  discussion  of  such  topics  not  the  ambition  of  an  office-seeker  or  the  arts 
of  the  demagogue,  but  a  strong  desire  and  purpose  to  secure  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
whole  people.  If  he  was  not  always  right  on  current  questions,  nor  alwavs  free  from 
the  impetuosity  which  too  often  mars  tlie  efforts  of  reformers,  he  discussed  those  ques- 
tions with  a  vigor  and  intelligence  not  often  exhibited  by  the  conductors  of  political 
Journals  in  his  day.  A  high  moral  purpose  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  form  of  politi- 
cal and  social  activity  to  which  he  lent  his  support.  He  was  a  partisan,  with  many  of  the 
faults  which  must  ever  spring  from  that  bitter  root,  but  few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  in 
a  higher  degree  than  himself  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  political  opponents. 
When  he  came  to  New  York  in  1831,  a  bov  of  20  years,  poorly  clad,  with  onl>[  $10  iu 
his  pocket,  his  aspirations  were  of  the  noblest  sort,  his  character  unsullied,  his  mind 
well  informed  upon  many  subjects  of  the  highest  interest.  Every  step  from  tlie 
obscurity  of  that  period  to  the  eminence  he  afterwards  attained  was  perfectly  natural. 
The  Morning  Post,  the  first  penny  daily  ever  published,  was  marked  by  that  genius  for 
editorship  which  he  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree.  It  failed  not  for  lack  of  intellec- 
tual strength.  T?ie  New  Yorker,  which  lived  for  seven  years  and  was  finally  merged  in 
the  Weekly  Tribune,  was  confessedly  the  best  literary  newspaper  in  America  at  that 
period.  The  Log  Cabin  showed  for  the  first  time  how  a  campaign  paper  may  be  made 
a  vehicle  of  instruction  as  well  as  a  means  of  political  excitement.  These  all.  naturally 
enough,  prepared  the  way  for  The  Tribune,  which  was  founded  in  1841,  and  which  is 
the  noblest  monument  to  his  fame.  In  his  RecoUeciions  of  a  Bu«y  Life  he  says:  "  Fame 
is  a  vapor;  popularity  an  accident;  riches  take  wings;  the  only  earthly  certainty  is 
oblivion;  no  man  can  foresee  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  while  those  who  cheer  to-day 
will  often  curse  to-morrow:  and  yet  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  journal  I  projected  and 
established  will  live  and  fiourish  long  after  I  shall  have  molded  into  forgotten  dust, 
being  guided  by  a  higher  wisdom,  a  more  unerring  sagacity  to  discern  the  nght,  though 
not  by  a  more  unfaltering  readiness  to  embrace  and  defend  it  at  whatever  personal  cost; 
and  that  the  stone  which  covers  my  ashes  may  bear  to  future  eyes  the  still  intelligible 
inscription.  Founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune"  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  congress 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  serving  from  Dec.  1  of  that  year  to  March  4,  18^.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  an  uncompromising  but  unpopular  war  against  the  abuses  of  the  mileage 
system,  thereby  incurring  the  bitter  hostility  of  not  a  few  of  his  own  party.  In  this  as 
in  mnuy  other  instances  he  wascareless  of  his  own  popularity  and  bent  only  upon  promot- 
ing the  public  welfare.  He  was  warmly  interested  in  every  movement  wiiich  seemed  to 
him  likely  to  improve  the  condition  and  enlarp:e  the  opportunities  of  the  toiling  poor,  and 
his  paper  was  ever  open  to  the  consideration  of  such  themes.  When  the  North  American 
Phalanx  was  organized,  in  1848,  near  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  in  part  upon  the  principles  of 
Charles  Fourier,  the  French  socialistic  reformer,  he  gave  it  such  aid  as  lay  m  his  power. 
He  opened  the  columns  of  The  Tribune,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  an  exposition  and  defense 
of  Fourier's  general  plan,  though  dissenting  very  earnestly  from  some  of  his  doctrines. 
He  was  intolerant  of  every  assault  upon  the  institution  of  the  family,  prompt  to 
denounce  every  sentiment  and  practice  inconsistent  with  the  highest  standard  of  social 
purity.  He  was  quick  to  discern  and  point  out  the  evils  and  abuses  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, but  he  was  neither  a  revolutionist  nor  an  iconoclast.  He  recognized  the  law 
of  growth  and  development  in  human  society,  and,  having  done  whnt  he  could  to  diffuse 
right  principles,  awaited  the  result  with  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  Providence  that 
watches  over  human  affairs.  He  lectured  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
generally  upon  topics  of  social  and  political  reform ;  and,  though  utterly  destitute  of 
the  qualities  of  an  orator,  the  respect  entertained  for  his  character  and  opinions  was 
always  sure  to  command  for  him  a  wide  and  favorable  hearing.  Agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industries  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  few  men  in  his  day  did 
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more  than  he  to  promote  their  development.  He  served  as  one  of  the  Americau  jury- 
men  at  the  great  London  exposition  of  1851 »  and  before  returning  home  traveled 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain.  In  1865  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  second 
time,  spending  six  weeks  in  Paris,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  days,  being 
prosecuted  by  a  French  sculptor,  to  recover  compensation  for  damages  done  to  a  statue  in 
the  New  York  world's  fair  of  1863,  of  which  he  was  a  director.  He  was  liberated  in  tlie  rcg- 
olAr  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  If  he  had  depended  for  his  freedom  upon  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor,  his  imprisonment  would  in  all  probability  have  been  pro- 
loDged;  for  that  monarch  could  hardly  have  been  expected  either  to  forget  or  forgive 
the  American  editor  who  had  so  conspicuously  and  persistently  denounced  as  an  inde- 
scribable infamy  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851.  Though  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word  an  abolitionist,  Mr.  Greeley  was  an  opponent  of  slavery,  and  foremost  among  those 
who  sought  to  resist  its  extension  to  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  From  1850  to 
the  end  of  the  conflict.  The  Tribune^  under  his  direction,  did  much  to  inform  and  invigo- 
rate the  anti-slairery  sentiment  of  the  northern  people,  and  to  prepare  Uiem  for  the  great 
struggle  that  ensued.  When,  after  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860,  the  south  threatened 
to  secede  from  the  union,  he  frankly  declared  that  if  a  malority  of  the  people  of  any 
state,  after  full  and  free  discussion,  should  sincerely  and  deliberately  vote  to  withdraw, 
he  was  willing  they  should  do  so.  But  he  held  that  the  votes  actually  taken  at  the 
south  did  not  express  the  real  convictions  of  the  majority,  but  were  the  result  of  terror- 
ism and  panic;  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  lent  his  voice  and  influence  to  the 
support  of  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  it  by  force.  He  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  was  willing  to  adopt  any  reasonable  and  rational  plan 
to  avert  them.  His  belief  was  that  if  any  of  the  states  should  deliberately  decide  to 
secede,  they  would  soon  come  to  their  senses  and  return  to  the  union,  and  that  this 
would  be  better  than  war.  But  when  nearly  the  whole  south  gave  itself  up  to  the 
frenzy  of  secession  and  rebellion,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  north  had  no  other  honorable 
alternative  than  a  prompt  and  forceful  resistance.  The  war  once  begun,  he  was  in 
favor  of  its  vigorous  prosecution,  and  impatient  with  what  seemed  to  him  unreason- 
able slowness  on  the  part  of  the  government.  At  times  he  was  much  discouraged,  and 
disposed  to  think  that,  to  avoid  worse  calamities,  the  war  should  be  ended  by  some 
compromise  short  of  the  result  most  to  be  desi];ed.  It  was  this  feeling  that  made  him 
willing  to  go  to  Canada,  in  1864,  with  the  unoflBcial  sanction  of  Lincoln,  to  hold  a  fruit- 
iest conference  with  George  N.  Banders,  Jacob  Thompson,  and  Beverly  Tucker,  the 
confederate  agents  on  the  subject  of  peace.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  universal  amnesty  and  universal  suffrage.  In  other  words,  h^  held  that 
there  should  be  no  civil  penalties  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion, and  that  negroes  should  be  admitted  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites.  He 
held  that  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  Jefferson  Davis,  without  indictment  or  tri^ 
for  any  offense,  was  a  palpable  infraction  of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
which  declares  that  "  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed;"  that  the  government  was  bound  either  to  try  or  release 
him  at  once;  and  that  to  make  a  martvr  of  him  by  an  imprisonment  not  warranted  by 
law  was  a  gratuitous  aggravation  of  the  obstacles  to  reconstruction,  and  a  stigma  upon 
the  character  of  the  republic.  He  therefore  joined  with  Gerrit  Smith  and  others  in 
signing  the  bail-bond  of  Mr.  Davis,  whereby  he  and  they  became  responsible  to  the 
government  for  his  appearance  to  answer  any  indictment  that  might  be  found  against 
him.  This  act,  in  the  then  state  of  public  sentiment  at  the  north,  brought  upon  him 
much  odium,  but  he  was  alwttys  proud  of  it  as  right  in  itself  and  calculated  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  certainly  was  an  act  which  demanded  a  high  degree 
of  moral  courage  for  its  performance.  In  1861,  not  bv  any  agency  of  his  own,  but 
doubtless  with  his  own  consent,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican  nomination  for 
U.  S.  senator,  but  was  defeated  by  Ira  Harris.  In  1864  he  served  as  a  presidential 
elector,  voting  for  the  re-election  of  Lincoln.  In  1869  he  was  the  republican  candidate 
for  comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated,  the  democrats  l)eing  then, 
io  power  in  the  state.  In  1870  he  was  a  candidate  for  confess  in  the  6th  New  York 
district,  but  without  any  chance  of  success,  the  district  being  overwhelmingly  demo- 
cratic. He  ran  800  votes  ahead  of  the  republican  state  ticket.  It  is  said  by  men  who 
shared  his  confidence,  that  while  he  was  too  proud  to  be  an  applicant  for  any  oflQce  or 
to  i^ke  any  step  to  secure  a  nomination,  he  yet  very  keenly  felt  the  neglect  of  others  to 
recognize  his  honorable  claims  for  promotion  upon  the  parties  he  served  so  faithfully 
and  well  This  view  of  his  character  finds  striking  confirmation  in  a  private  letter 
addressed  by  him,  Nov.  11,  1864,  to  gov.  Seward.  When,  in  1860,  Mr.  Seward,  largely 
no  donbt  through  Mr.  Greeley's  influence,  failed  of  a  nomination  for  the  presidency,  he 
permitted  his  friends  to  make  public  allusions  to  the  contents  of  this  letter  as  affording 
fridcnce  that  Mr.  Greeley's  opposition  to  himself  was  of  a  selfish  and  personal  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Greeley  thereupon  demanded  the  publication  of  the  letter,  in  which,  under 
the  seal  of  privacy,  he  reminded  gov.  Seward  of  vrhat  he  had  done  for  the  whi^  cause 
in  1838,  ana  then  said:  **  I  was  a  poor  young  printer.  ...  I  did  the  work  required  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  did  it  well.  When  it  was  done,  you  were  governor,  dis- 
pensing offices  worth  $8,000  to  $20,000  per  year  to  your  friends  and  cqmpatriote.    I 
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returned  to  my  garret  and  my  crust,  and  my  desperate  battle  with  the  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions heaped  upon  me  by  bad  partners  in  business  and  the  disastrous  events  of  1887.  I 
believe  it  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  some  one  of  those  abundant  places  might  have 
been  offered  to  me  without  injustice;  I  now  think  it  should  have  occuircd  to  you.'*  And 
then  be  referred  to  liis  services  for  the  party  in  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840,  which 
had  been  requited  after  the  aime  fashion.  After  the  election  was  over,  he  says,  "cahie 
the  great  scramble  of  the  swell  mob  of  com  minstrels  and  cider-suckers  at  Washington, 
I  not  being  counted  in.  ...  I  asked  nothing,  expected  nothine;  but  you,  governor 
Seward,  ought  to  have  asked  that  I  be  postmaster  of  New  York.''^  It  was  for  reasons 
such  as  thsse  that  he  notified  gov.  Seward  of  '*the  dissolution  of  the  political  firm  of 
Seward,  Weed,  and  Greeley,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Junior  partner,"  and  the  breach 
thus  made  was  never  healed.  In  1872  Mr.  Greeley  was  opposed  to  the  renomination  of 
gen.  Grant  for  a  second  term,  and  co-operated  with  a  body  of  *' liberal  republicans," 
who  held  a  convention  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  advance  of  tlie  regular 
republican  convention,  to  nominate  another  candidate.  On  the  6th  baJlot  the  nomina- 
tion fell  to  Mr.  Greeley,  and  was  by  him  accepted.  The  platform  of  the  '*  liberal  rcpul> 
licans"  affirmed  in  their  entirety  and  in  vigorous  terms  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
republican  party  itself.  It  recognized  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all  men.  of  what- 
ever nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion ;  it  pledged  its  supporters  to  maint<vin  Uie  union, 
emancipation,  and  enfranchisement,  and  to  oppose  any  re-opening  of  the  questions  set- 
tled by  the  latest  amendment  to  the  constitution;  it  demanded  the  immediate  and  abso- 
lute removal  of  all  disabilities  imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  in  the  belief  that 
universal  amnesty  would  result  in  the  complete  pacification  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; it  declared  tliat  local  self-government,  with  impartial  suffra^,  would  guard  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  more  securely  than  any  centralized  power;  it  declared  that  the 
public  welfare  required  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority;  freedom 
of  persons  under  the  protection  of  habeas  corpus,  and  a  return  to  the  methods  of  peace 
and  the  constitutional  limitations  of  power;  it  demanded  a  thorough  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  which  had  become  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions,  and  a  source 
of  demoralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  government;  and,  finally, 
it  declared  that  the  public  credit  must  be  sacredly  maintained,  denounced  repudiation 
in  every  form  and  guise,  and  demanded  a  speedy  return  to  specie  pavment,  as  demanded 
alike  by  the  highest  considerations  of  commercial  morality  and  honest  government. 
Upon  this  basis  tlie  convention  invited  the  co-operation  of  all  patriotic  citizens  without 
regard  to  previous  affiliations.  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  posterity-  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  .Mr.  Greeley  in  allowing  himself  under  the  circumstances  to  be  made  a  can- 
didate for  president  upon  such  a  platform,  it  is  only  Just  to  say  that  he  understood  him- 
self to  have  reaffirmed  the  very  principles  for  which  he  had  contended  as  a  republican, 
and  to  have  neither  made  nor  proposed  any  concession  whatever  to  those  who  had 
opposed  and  resisted  them.  When  the  democratic  party  adopted  that  platform  in  its 
entirety  and  without  qualification,  and  nominated  him  as  their  candidate  for  president, 
he  accepted  their  action  as  the  sign  and  pledge  of  a  new  departure,  and  lielieved  that  if 
he  should  be  elected  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  political  schemes  having  their  root  in 
the  spirit  of  slavery  and  calculated  to  array  the  south  against  the  north.  Whether  he 
was  or  was  not  deluded  in  this  regard,  there  is  no  re^ison  to  doubt  his  entire  sincerity 
and  good  faith  in  the  course  he  pursued.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  wonder  that  he  was 
deeply  wounded,  disappointed,  and  mortified  in  finding  himself  accused  by  many  of  his 
old  friends  of  having  thrown  away  his  principles  and  entered  into  a  foul  conspiracy  to 
turn  over  the  government  of  the  count^  to  the  control  of  the  men  who  had  instigated 
the  rebellion.  It  may  lie  said  that  this  accusation  was  alike  natural  and  plausible,  and 
that  it  wtis  a  weakness  on  his  part  not  to  have  anticipated  it;  and  perhaps  this  is  all 
true.  But  those  who  stood  near  him  in  that  conflict  affirm  that  it  was  not  his  defeat  as 
a  presidential  candidate,  but  the  cruel  impeachment  of  his  integrity  by  old  friends, 
that  wounded  his  spirit  past  all  healing.  The  popular  vote  cast  for  him  amounted  to 
2,834,079.  against  8,597,070  for  gen.  Grant;  but  the  only  states  carried  by  him  were 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

He  had  overtasked  his  powers  for  many  years.  Xear  the  close  of  the  campaign  he 
was  required  to  watch  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife.  During  the  whole  contest  his 
powers  of  endurance  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  when  it  was  at  List  over,  he  was 
prostrated  by  a  disorder  of  the  brain  and  sank  rapidly  into  the  arms  of  death.  The  s^id 
event  made  a  very  profound  impression  upon  the  country,  and  showed  how  deeply  he 
was  admired  and  loved  by  good  men  of  all  parties  and  every  variety  of  opinion.  His 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  city  hall  for  one  day,  where  it  was  visited  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  people,  many  of  whom  lingered  for  hours  in  the  slow-moving  procession  for  an 
opportunity  to  look  upon  his  dead  face.  His  funeral  was  simple  but  very  impressive, 
and  was  attended  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  many 
other  persons  of  distinction.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  faith  of  Universalism. 
His  published  volumes  are  as  follows:  HtrUs  Ihioard  Beforma  {\S50);  Glances  at  Burop^ 
(1851);  History  of  t?ie  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension  (1856);  Overland  Journey  to  San 
Frandseo  (I860);  The  American  Conflict  (2  vols.,  1864r-66);  BecoUeeUfms  of  a  Btuy  Life 
<1868);  Eesaya  Designed  to  Elucidate  the  Science  of  PMical  Economy  (ISIO);  and  What  I 
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Kna^  pf  Farming  (1871).    His  life  was  written  by  James  Farton  in  1855,  and  a  new 
edition  appeared  in  1868. 

GREEN,  a  co.  in  b.  central  Kentucky  on  Green  river;  625  sq.m. ;  pop.  70.  0,879 — 
1937  colored.  It  has  a  liilly  surface,  and  is  largely  covered  wiili  forests.  The  main 
productions  arc  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  butter.     Co.  scat,  Greensburg. 

GREEN,  a  qo.  in  s.  Wisconsin,  on  tlio  Illinois  border,  drained  by  Sugar  and  Pccatonica 
rifcrs,  and  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Alilwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  576  tiq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  23,611.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  bills  ai^d  prairioa,  and  timber  is  plcniy. 
The  main  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter,  and  pork.     Co.  scat,  Mouroe. 

GREEN,  AsHBEL,  D.D.,  LT^D.,  17GS-1848;  b.  N.  J.;  educated  in  the  college  of  New 
Jersey.  lie  was  tXitor  and  professor  of  mathematics  au(l  natural  philosophy  at  Princeton ; 
Presfyterian  pastor  in  Philadelphia;  member  of  the  general  assembly;  chaplain  to  con- 
gress, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Bible  society  in  the  country— in  Philadelphia. 
From  1813  to  1823  ho  presided  over  the  collet  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  13  yciars  after^ 
wards  was  editor  of  the  Chrutian  Advocate.  He  and  others  originated  the  now  famous 
theological  seminary  in  connection  with  the  college  at  Princeton.  Besides  these  he  filled 
acverul  other  important  offices,  aiid  had  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  his  denomination. 
He  published  a  history  of  Princeton  college,  and  a  few  lectures. 

GREEN.  Baktholomew,  1CC6-1783;  b.  Mass.;  the  first  printer  of  a  regular  news- 
paper in  North  America  (si-e  American  Journalism).  In  1704  he  started  a  small 
weekly,  the  Boston  Hews-Leiter,  which  he  continued  as  long  as  he  lived. 

GREEN,  Duff,  d.  1875;  long  known  in  Washington  as  the  editor  of  democratic 
newspapers.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  president  Jackson,  and  so  extreme  iu  hia 
meibods  of  expression  that  he  became  involved  in  a  number  of  duels,  one  of  which  was 
with  James  Watson  Webb,  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  None  of 
Green's  duels  had  any  very  serious  results. 

GREEN,  IIbnry  WooDHtrLL,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1804;  graduated  at  Princeton,  and  soon 
became  an  eminent  lawyer.  In  184(J  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  state  supremo  court, 
and  in  1800  cliancellor.  In  1867  ho  was  on  a  commission  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  state. 
He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Princeton  theological  seminary. 

GREEN.  Horace,  ll.d.,  1803-GO;  b.  Vt.,  and  educated  at  Middlebury  college: 
studied  mcdickie  and  practiced  in  his  state;  finally  settled  in  New  York,  and  completed 
his  medical  studies  in  Paris.  He  was  professor  m  a  medical  college  at  Castleton,  Vt. 
In  1850  he  wiw  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  medical  college,  became  one  of 
(he  faculty,  and  was  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  He  published  a 
Dumber  of  works  chiefly  on  disciises  of  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  and  Selections  from  the 
Paiwrite  Preaeriptione  of  Lmng  American  Phyeieians. 

GRBEN,  Jacob,  1733-90;  b.  Mass. ;  educated  at  Harvard  and  Princeton,  and  in  1745 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  York  presbytery.  In  1757  ho  wjis  vice-president  of 
Princeton  college.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  stale  constitution.  Amon^  his  works  are  A  View  of 
the  Qmstitution  of  tfie  Jewish  Church,  and  A  View  of  a  Christian  Church  and  Church 
Gocemment.    His  autobiography  was  published  by  his  son. 

GREEN.  Samuel,  1615-1703;  b.  England;  one  pf  the  first  printers  in  the  English 
American  colonies,  succeeding  Stephen  Day  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1648.  Ho  printed 
Uie  Bible,  the  colonial  laws,  Baxter's  CaU,  and  several  other  works  in  the  Indian  language 
for  John  Eliot,  the  missionary. 

GREEN,  Beth,  b.  New  York,  1817;  especially  noted  for  his  efforts  in  fish  culture. 
He  entertained  the  idea  of  cultivating  or  breeding  the  better  kinds  of  fish  to  stock  lakes 
and  streams  then  barren.  After  many  experiments  ho  succeeded  in  hatching  enormous 
numbers  fi*om  tha  spawn  of  f^had,  trout,  and  other  kinds,  with  which  he  stocked  the 
Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Potomac,  the  Susquehanna,  and  a  great  number  of  less 
important  streams.  His  work  became  so  popular  that  state  associations  were  formed  to 
further  his  purpose,  and  honors  from  France  and  other  countries  were  awarded  to  the 
originator.  Ho  has  published  one  or  more  worlu  on  the  subject  of  fish  culture.  For 
several  years  ho  has  been  commissioner  of  fisheries  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

GREEN,  William  Henry,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1835;  graduated  at  LafaveftejColle«s 
Penn.,  and  studied  at  Princeton  theological  seminary,  where  lie  was  teacher  of  Hebrew,  in 
1848  he  became  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  pastor  of  the  Central  church  in  Philadelphia 
the  next  year.  In  1851  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  literature  in 
Princeton  theological  seminary.  In  1868  be  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  but  declined  the  office.  He  is  one  of  tho  committee  on  the  new  English  transla- 
tion of  llic  Bible.  His  publications  are  Uebrew  Grammar;  Hebrew  Chrestomaiky;  Ths 
Pientaieuch  Vindicated;  and  The  Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded. 

GREEN,  William  Mebcer,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  C,  1798;  graduated  at  the  state 
aniversity,  and  was  ordained  in  tho  ministry  in  1830.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Mississippi  (Prot.  Epis.).  He  was  one  of  the  promoiers  and  founders  of  the  university  of 
the  south  at  Suwanee,  Tenn.,  and  cluincellor  thereof.  His  main  work  is  Sermons  on 
^jioUohe  Succession  and  Baptismal  Regeneration.  ^ 
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GBEEVBACK8.  During  the  civil  war  in  America  from  1861  to  1865,  the  immense 
expenditure  of  the  U.  S.  government  led  to  the  printing  of  an  unprecedented  number  of 
bank-notes,  bonds,  and  currency  papers  of  various  kinds.  Tliese  documents,  from  the 
color  presented  by  them,  or  some  of  them,  obtained  the  name  of  jreetibacks,  a  dcsi^ation 
which  became  almost  as  familiarly  used  in  congress  as  among  the  general  public.  At 
first,  the  manufacture  of  these  notes  taxed  the  resources  of  the  government  in  a  verr 
embarrassing  way ;  and  there  was  ample  reason  to  suspect  that  forged  notes  and  bonds 
were  abundantly  in  circulation;  but,  by  degrees,  a  fine  and  large  establishment  was 
organized  at  Washington,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
In  this  establishment,  everything  was  conducted  from  first  to  last;  rags,  fibers,  plates  of 
steel,  and  colors  were  taken  in,  and  finished  notes  were  sent  out.  It  was  only  under  very 
rare  circumstances  that  strangers  were  admitted  to  view  the  operations;  but  one  such 
occasion,  in  1864,  led  to  a  general  description  of  the  place  being  given  in  most  of  the 
i»newspapers,  from  which  it  was  copied  into  some  of  the  English  scientific  journals. 

Bpeaking  of  the  establishment  as  it  was  in  1864,  and  not  touching  upon  any  of  the 
modifications  which  may  since  have  been  introduced,  there  were  distinct  and  separate 
departments  for  mechanical  repairs,  paper-making,  ink-making,  paper-wetting,  plate- 
engraving,  printing,  numbering  and  denominating,  and  cutting.  In  the  paper-mill,  all 
the  paper  for  the  greenbacks  was  made,  with  a  degree  of  scnipulous  attention  and 
uniformity  that  cannot  always  be  insured  in  a  private  establishment.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  a  paper  that  would  wear  well,  would  not  split  easily,  and  would  be  sufiiciently 
non-photographic  to  bafiQe  a  forger.  Dr.  Gwynn  made  many  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  attain  excellence  on  these  points;  and  at  length  he  produced  a  kind  of  paper 
nearly  as  strong  as  parchment  and  as  smooth  as  satin.  The  nature  of  the  material  was 
known  only  to  himself  and  the  government.  There  was  a  fiber  in  the  paper,  quite 
molded  or  /cited  into  its  substance,  which  could  not  be  photographed  without  discoloring 
the  sheet  to  which  it  was  transferred,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  coarse,  black  spider- 
web,  which  would  instantly  have  betrayed  the  forgery.  In  another  department,  tlie  ink 
was  made  by  means  of  grinding-machlnes,  one  for  each  of  the  several  colors  used  in  the 
various  kinds  of  notes  and  bonds.  While  these  operations  of  paper-making  and  ink- 
making  were  in  progress,  the  engraving  of  the  plates  was  conducted  in  another  depart- 
ment. The  steel-plates  were  engraved  with  the  most  minute  and  intricate  devices  which 
the  hand  and  the  eye  of  the  artist  could  execute:  it  mattered  little  what  device  was 
selected,  provided  it  were  difficult  for  a  forger  to  imitate.  One  particular  note  wa<),  in 
its  main  features,  an  engraved  copy  of  a  picture  in  the  rotunda  of  the  oapitol  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  the  engraving  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  whole  year  to  execute.  All  the  devices, 
of  whatever  kind,  were  made  to  co-operate  with  delicate  water-lines  in  the  paper,  to 
render  forgery  difficult  As  the  plates  were  costly  to  engrave,  and  fitted  to  yield  only  a 
certain  (though  large)  number  of  impressions  each,  a  mode  of  multiplication  was  adopted 
which  had  for  many  years  been  largely  used  in  England.  The  processes  were  thus  con- 
nected: 1.  The  euCTaver  executed  the  design  on  a  smooth  plate  of  soft  steel.  2.  The 
plate  was  hardened  by  well-known  processes  of  heating  and  cooling.  8.  A  roller  of  soft 
steel  was  pressed  with  immense  force  over  the  hardened  plate,  ana  took  upon  its  surface 
the  device  in  rditf:  as  the  roller  was  equal  in  length  to  the  length  of  the  plate,  and  equal 
in  circumference  to  its  breadth,  the  curved  surface  exactly  took  in  the  whole  of  the 
device.  4  The  roller  was  hardened.  5.  The  hardened  roller  was  used  as  a  matrix  to 
produce  any  number  of  plates  in  soft  steel,  which  had  the  device  in  intaglio,  like  the 
original  plate.    6.  These  plates,  when  hardened,  were  used  to  print  from. 

The  paper,  the  ink,  and  the  plates  being  thus  prepared,  all  was  ready  for  the  printing. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  the  working  of  the  establishment,  presses  were  used  such  as  are 
generally  employed  by  copperplate  printers  ;  each  press  attended  by  a  woman  to  place 
and  remove  the  paper,  and  a  man  to  manage  the  mking  and  the  pressure  ;  but  after- 
wards, a  large  room  was  filled  with  hydraulic  printing-presses,  which  conducted  the 
operations  much  more  rapidly.  The  notes,  as  fast  as  printed,  were  interleaved  with 
sheets  of  thin  brown  paper,  to  prevent  blurring.  In  numbering  and  denominating  the 
notes,  a  yellow  mordant  was  employed,  of  such  kind  that  the  note  could  not  be 
photographed  without  producing  a  black  impression  from  the  yellow  portion.  The 
numberin^-machine  was  worked  by  a  treadle  ;  there  were  six  disks  with  figures  on  their 
edges,  and  they  so  acted  on  each  other  by  means  of  ratchets,  that  they  could  print  any 
number  from  1  to  990,999.  For  consecutive  numbering,  the  machine  adinstecl  its  own 
figures  after  each  printing.  The  notes  were  usually  printed  four  on  a  sheet,  and  were 
at terwards  severed  and  trimmed  by  a  cutting-machine,  which  made  them  all  precisely 
equal  in  size  and  shape.  So  complete  was  the  check  established  in  all  the  operations, 
that  "not  even  a  blank  sheet,"  said  a  narrator,  "much  less  a  printed  one.  is  passed  from 
one  hand  to  another  without  being  counted  and  receipted  for  ;  and  unless  there  is  col- 
lusion from  one  to  another  in  every  process  through  which  the  paper  has  to  pass  before 
it  is  finished,  there  cannot  he  an  over-issue.  The  paper  is  issued  from  one  room,  and  is 
re-issued  from  that  room  sixteen  or  eighteen  times  before  it  is  put  into  circulation  ;  l)eine 
counted,  charged,  and  receipted  for  each  time,  and  recounted,  recharged,  and  re-receipted 
for  through  each  process  that  it  passes  after  leaving  that  room."  For  the  English 
system,  see  Bank-notes, 
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GREEN  BAY,  a  branch  of  lake  Michigan  ranning  fi.8.w.  into  Wisconsin  nearly  100 
m.  having  a  breadth  of  10  to  20  miles.  The  largest  stream  falling  into  the  bay  is  Fox 
river  at  the  extreme  s.  end. 

GREEN  BAY.  a  city  in  Brown  co.,  Wis.,  on  Fox  river  and  Green  bay,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  and  the  Green  Bav  and  Minnesota 
nilrouis  ;  pop.  '75,  8,087.  There  is  a  good  harbor,  a  bridge  over  the  river,  a  court 
hoose,  a  high  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy  and  convent,  and  residence  of  a  bishop 
of  that  church ;  many  iron  works,  mills,  and  factories.  Lumber  is  one  of  the  great 
articles  of  trade,  and  the  ^rain  traffic  is  also  large.  The  French  settled  here  in  1745 ; 
the  city  was  incorporated  in  1854. 

GREENBRIER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  West  Virginia,  on  Meadow  and  Greenbrier  rivers,  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  n.w  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  880  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'TO,  11,417 — 1108  colored.  The  surface  is  rough  with  good  timber.  Corn,  wheat,  oatii, 
and  hay,  are  the  main  products.  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  this  co.  is  a  favorite  resort 
in  the  summer  season.  The  co.  is  cr6ssed  by  Greenbrier  river,  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Great  Kanawha,  and  by  sections  of  the  Greenbrier  mountains.    Co.  seat,  Louisburg. 

GREENBUSH,  or  East  Albaky,  a  village  in  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson 
river  opposite  Albany,  to  which  city  there  is  the  bridge  of  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road ;  pop.  of  township  '75,  7,066.  The  Boston  and  Albany,  and  the  Troy  and  Green- 
bush  railroads  terminate  here.  The  main  business  is  with  railroad  affairs,  such  as 
freight  dejwts,  machine  shops,  etc.     There  are  some  other  manufactories. 

GREENCA8TLE,  a  city  in  Putman  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  railroad,  at  the  Junction  of  St.  Louis  and  Terre  Haute,  and  Indianapolis  roads, 
88  m.  w.  of  Indianapolis  ;  pop.  (with  township)  '70,  3,227.  There  are  some  important 
manufactories  in  the  village,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  university  (Meth. 
Epis.),  the  Indiana  female  college,  and  a  Presbyterian  educational  institute.  'There  are 
manufactures  of  iron,  pumps,  machinery,  etc. 

OBEEH'  CLOTH,  Board  of  ;  a  board  connected  with  the  royal  household,  consisting 
of  the  lord  steward  and  inferior  officers,  which  has  power  to  correct  offenders  within 
the  verse  of  the  palace,  and  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  gates.  A  warrant  must  be 
obtained  from  this  board  to  enable  a  servant  of  the  palace  to  be  arrested  for  debt. 

GBEEH  COLOBS.  Although  every  shade  of  green  can  be  produced  both  in  oil  and 
water-colors,  and  also  in  dyeing,  most  of  them  are  made  by  mixing  the  various  yellow 
and  blue  materials  in  different  proportions.     I'he  following  are  the  green  paints  in  use  : 

Arsenical  green,  or  Scheele's  green,  is  an  arsenite  of  copper,  made  by  dissolving 
arsenious  acid  in  a  solution  of  {lotash,  and  adding  it  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
A  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  Seheele^s  green,  or  Mitia  green, 

Brunewiek  green, — ^The  best  is  crude  oxychloride  of  copper,  but  the  kind  commonly 
sold  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  copper  and  chalk,  or  pipe-clay.  One  shade  oT  this 
mixture  is  sometimes  called  Bremen  green. 

Okrome  green  is  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  chrome  yellow. 

Oopper  green  is  sometimes  a  natural  product,  but  is  more  generally  manufactured;  it 
is  the  oxide  or  the  carbonate  of  copper,  and  is  sometimes  called  green  bice  or  mountain 
green. 

Emerald  green  is  an  arsenite  of  copper,  prepared  by  a  slightly  different  process  to 
SchetMe  green, 

Friee  or  Friedand  green  is  made  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  sal-ammoniac. 

OeUarfe  or  OeUerfs  green  is  amixture  of  cobalt  blue,  flowers' of  zinc,  and  chrome  yelUne, 

Sap  green — the  juice  of  buck- thorn  berries  fermented  for  seven  or  eight  days,  after 
which  a  little  alum  is  added;  and  when  evaporated  to  a  thick  consistency,  it  Is  pressed 
into  bladders,  and  hun^  up  until  entirely  dry.     It  is  chiefly  employed  in  water-colors. 

Schioeinftirth  green  is  another  form  of  the  arsenite  of  copper  produced  by  dissolving 
separately  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  copper  and  arsenious  acid.  The  solutions  are  then 
added  together  quite  hot,  and  the  precipitate  formed  is  tlie  beautiful  but  hishly  danger- 
ous pigment,  its  great  beauty  has  led  to  its  frec^uent  employment  in  colonng  wall- 
papers, artificial  flowers,  and  even  in  some  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  coloring  sugar- 
confections. 

All  of  these  colors,  with  the  exception  of  sap  green  are  dangerously  poisonous. 

Oreen,  in  dyeing,  is  always  understood  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  colors  blue  and 
yellow.  The  materials  are  generally  mixed  first  with  blue,  and  afterwards  with  yellow, 
proportioning  the  intensity  of  each  to  the  shade  of  color  required. 

The  Chinese  have  a  vegetable  green  color  called  luhkao,  or  green  indigo,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  costly,  and  is  only  obtainable  in  very  small  quantities. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama  between  the  Tombigbee  and  black  Warrior  rivers, 
crossed  by  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  railroad;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  18,899 — 14,541 
colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  large  proportion  of  woodland;  soil 
fertile,  and  chief  productions  corn  and  cotton.    Co.  seat,  Eutaw. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Arkansas  on  the  border  of  Missouri,  between  the  Cache  and 
8t  Francis  rivers;  reached  by  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad;  950  sq.m.;  pop.  TO,  7,578 


— ^156  colored.    The  surface  is  lew  and  level,  producing  com  and  cotton.    Co. 
QaiBesville. 

GREENE,  a  co.  Id  n.  Qeorspia  on  the  Appalachee  and  Oconee  riTers*  crossed  by  the 
Georgia  railroad;  874  sq.m. ;  pop.  *bO,  17.547—11.969  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  is  much  worn  from  long  cuiiivatiou.  The  main  products  are  coitou  and  corn. 
Co.  seat,  Greensborough. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  e.  of  Illinois  river,  intersected  by  the  8t.  Louis.  Rock 
Island  and  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroads;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  *80.  28,014. 
The  surface  is  varied,  and  in  some  parts  hilly,  with  forests  of  oak,  hickoiy,  and  otlier 
valuable  trees.  Corn,  wheat,  and  pork  arc  the  principal  products.  There  are  good 
beds  of  soft  coal,  and  line  limestone  for  building.     Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Indiana  on  the  w.  fork  of  Wliite  river,  crossed  by  the 
Indiana  and  Vincennes,  and  the  Bedford,  Springfield,  Owensburg  and  Bloomfield  rail- 
roads; 540  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  19,514.  The  surface  .is  generally  level  and  covered  to  a 
large  extent  with  forests.  Tlie  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.  There 
are  some  coal  mines.    Co.  scat,  Bloomfield. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Iowa  on  Raccoon  river,  crossed  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  and  the  Des  Moines  and  Ft.  Dodge  railroads;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  *75.  7.028. 
It  has  a  prairie  surface  partially  covered  with  forests,  and  a  fertile  soil.  Chief  produc- 
tions corn,  wheat,  outs,  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Jefferson. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Mississippi,  on  the  Alabama  border,  drained  bv  the  Leaf  and 
Chicasaw  rivers;  825  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  2,038—872  colored.  The  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  poor.    Co.  scat,  Leakesville. 
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good,  producing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Springfield. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  drained  by 
the  Schoharie  and  Catskill  creeks;  area  600  sq.m. ;  partially  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad;  pop.  75,  81.882;  in  '80,  84,625.  The  surface  is  tolerably 
level  near  tlie  river,  but  furtner  w.  rises  into  tlie  Catskill  ranjye  of  mountiiins,  some  of 
wliichare  2,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  tide.  (See  Catskill  MouNTAiwa)  Some  cereals  are 
raised,  but  the  land  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage.  Geologically  the  rocks  in  this  co. 
are  especially  interesting.     Co.  scat,  Catskill. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  e.  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  stream  running  into  Neuae 
river;  800  sq.m. ;  pop,  70.  8,687—4,521  colored.  It  has  a  level  surface  partiallv  covered 
with'  forests,  and  the  soil  is  in  some  parts  fertile.  Corn  and  pork  are  the  chief  produc> 
tions.     Co.  seat.  Snow  Hill. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio  on  Little  Miami  and  Mad  river,  crossed  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  480  sq.m.;  pop.  70.  28.038.  The  surface  is 
undulating  or  hilly,  and  forests  are  abundant.  The  soil  is  good;  chief  productions, 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Xenia. 

GREENiS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania  on  the  "West  Virginia  border,  w.  of  the 
Monongithela  river  and  drained  by  the  Wheeling  and  Ten  Mile  creeks;  620  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70.  25,887.  It  has  a  rough  and  hilly  surface  with  considerable  forests.  The  soil  is 
good ;  com,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staple  products.     Co.  seat,  Waynesburg. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  drained  by  affluents 
of  French  Broad  river,  and  crossed  bv  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  rail- 
road; 750  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  21.688 — ^2.0^  colored.  The  surface  is  in  part  mountainous 
but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  There  are  iron  mines,  and 
beds  of  limestone.    Co.  seat^ Greenville. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Virpnia  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Rapidan 
river;  220  oq.m. ;  pop.  70,  4,634—1,452  colored.  Surface  is  rough,  with  fertile  valleys; 
chief  products,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,    Co.  seat,  Stanardsville. 

GREENE,  Charles  Gordon,  b.  N.  H.  1804;  apprentice  to  his  brother  Nathaniel. 
In  1825  he  published  at  Taunton.  Mass.,  tlie  Free  Prew;  in  1826,  the  BoHt/>n  SpectcUor; 
then  returned  to  the  T^oston  Statesman;  in  1828.  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Duff  Green's 
paper,  the  Telegraph  of  Philadelphia;  succeeded  his  brother  as  editor  of  the  JS^tcm 
Statesman;  and  in  1881  began  the  Boston  Past,  a  strongly  democratic  daily  and  weekly, 
which  he  edited  until  his  death. 

GREENE.  Christopher,  1787-81;  b.  R  I.;  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army- 
rising  to  lieut.col.  He  went  with  Arnold  through  the  wilderness  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Quebec,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  He  defended  Fort  Mercer  (at  Red  Bank  on 
tlie  Delaware)  Oct.  21, 1777,  against  the  Hessians  who  were  repulsed  and  their  com- 
mander killed.     In  May,  1781,  he  was  surprised  in  his  quarters  on  Crotpn  rivf  r  by  * 


f^roe  of  refugees  and  killed. 
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GREENE,  Gborgb  Washinoton,  b.  R.  I..  1811;  studied  at  Brown  university,  and 
resided  for  sonoe  time  in  Europe.  In  1887-45  he  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Home,  and  in  187!^ 
he  was  made  professor  (nou-resideut)  of  American  history  in  Cornell  university.  Hia 
principal  works  are  Ancient  Geography;  History  and  Oeography  of  tJie  Middle  Ages;  lAfe 
if  Geit.  Aatluiniel  (?r6«7i«  (his  grandfather);  Bistoiieal  Viae  of  tlie  American  RewluUon; 
■fid  Biftgraphtcal  StucUes. 

OEEEVB,  Nathaniel,  an  American  revolutionary  gen.,  b.  May  27,  1742,  at  Poto> 
wboiimiet,  VVurwick  CO.,  ii.  I.  Ills  father  was  a  leading  preacher  among  the  Quakers,  and 
cducaieU  his  bon  very  simply, training  him  from  childhood  to  work  on  his  farm,  nnd  at 
hk  anchor-forge  and  grist-mill.  By  his  own  perseverance,  however,  he  Acquired  con- 
cideruhlc  knowledge  of  ancient  and  English  history,  geometry,  law,  and  moral  nnd 
poliiical  science;  he  was  also  fond  of  reading  books  upon  war.  In  1770.  he  was  chosen  a 
memlxir  of  ihe  Rhode  Island  assembly,  and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  fellow  Quakers, 
was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  the  military  exercises  prepnratory  to  resisting  the 
motlier-coutitry.  In  1774  he  enlisted  as  private,  and  in  1775  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Rhode  Island  contingent  to  the  army  at  Boston,  with  the  nmk  of 
brig.gen.  He  was  promoted  to  be  maj.gen.  in  1775.  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
engu^ments  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  he  commanded 
a  division,  and  by  his  skillful  movements  saved  the  American  army  from  utter  destruc* 
tion;  aud  at  Germantown  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  1778  he  accepted  the  office 
of  quurtermaster-gen.  In  1780  he  succeeded  Gates  (q.v.)  in  tlie  command  of  the 
army  of  the  south.  Gates  had  Just  been  completely  defeated  by  Coruwnllis,  and 
Greene  found  the  army  in  a  wretched  state,  without  discipline,  clothing,  arms,  orspint. 
By  dint  nf  groat  activity,  he  got  his  army  into  better  condition,  and  remained  on  tlie 
defensive  fnr  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  1781  he  had  a  successful  skirmish  with  nn 
English  detachment,  but  drawing  upon  himself  the  whole  army  of  Cornwallis,  much 
hi:{  superior  in  numbers,  he  made  a  masterly  and  successful  retreat.  With  5,0()0  new 
recmits  lie  entered  upon  more  active  operations,  and  finally  defeated  the  English  at 
Eiitaw  S[iring^,  the  hardest  fought  field  of  the  revolution,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war 
in  South  Carolina.  Congress  struck,  and  presented  to  him,  a  medal  in  honor  of  this 
battle,  and  the  Carolinjis  and  Georgia  made  him  valuable  grants  of  land.  When  pence 
was  re*itored  in  1783  Greene  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  received  numerous 
testimonials  of  the  public  admiration.  In  1785  he  retired  with  his  family  to  his  estate 
m  Georgia,  where  he  died  of  sun-stroke  in  1786.  • 

Greene  was  one  of  the  very  best  generals  of  the  war  of  independence,  second,  per- 
haps, only  to  Washington,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was. 

GREENE,  NATHA17IEL,  b.  N.  H.,  1797;  was  anprentice  in  the  office  of  the  New 
Eummfiire  Patriot,  and  at  the  age  of  17  edited  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette;  afterwards 
tbe  Gazette  at  Haverhill.  N.  H.,  and  the  Essex  Patriot,  In  1821  he  started  the  Boston 
Statesman  a  prominent  democratic  organ.  He  has  published  I'cUes  and  Skete/iesfrom  the 
Qennan  and  Preneh,  and  Improvisations  and  Translations. 

GltEESX,  Robert,  an  English  poet  and  dramatist,  was  b.  at  Norwich  about  1560.  or, 
as  stated  by  some  of  his  biographers,  in  1550.  He  was  placed  at  S^t.  .lohn's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  took  out  his  degree  of  a.b.  there  in  1578.  He  after\\ard.s  traveled  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  re-entered  the  university,  and  took  his  degree  of 
A.if.  at  Clare  Hall  in  1583.  He  also  appears  to  have  studied  at  Oxford  in  1588.  On 
leaving  Cambridge,  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  supported  himself  by  writing 
plays  and  romances.  He  poured  out  plays,  poems,  and  novels,  ruffled  about  in  silks, 
wore  long  hair,  and  haunted  taverns  and  places  of  questionable  resort  with  such  wild 
and  profane  geniuses  as  Marlowe  and  Peele.  He  died  of  the  consequences  of  a  debauch, 
Sept.  3,  1592  and  was  buried  next  day  in  the  New  church -yard,  near  Bedlam.  After 
his  death  appeared  the  singular  pamphlet  entitled  The  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene^ 
Master  of  Arts,  in  which  he  lays  bare  the  wickedness  of  his  former  life.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  vaiuai>Ie  of  his  prose  writings.  Greene's  poems  possess  considerable  grace  and  tender- 
ness, but  his  plays  liave  almost  perished  from  human  memory.  His  Groafs  Worth  of 
Wit  bought  with  a  AftUion  of  Repentance  contains  one  of  the  few  autheniic  contemporary 
allusions  to  Shakespeare;  and  when  his  writings  are  forgotten,  he  will  be  rememliered 
for  it,  and  for  being  one  of  the  knot  of  young  men  who  came  up  to  London  when  the 
English  drama  was  creating  itself,  and  who  burned  themselves  out  in  fierce  labor  aud 
fiercer  dissipation.     See  Dyce's  ed.  of  Greene  (1861). 

GREENE.  S.  Dana,  b.  Md..  1840;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  naval  academy,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1872.  In  the  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  c  onfede- 
Tate  ironclad  Merrimack  he  succeeded  to  the  command  when  capt.  Worden  was 
wounded,  and  drove  the  Merrimack  into  Norfolk  harbor. 

GBEEH  EARTH,  a  mineral  of  a  green  color  and  earthy  character,  often  found  filling 
the  cavities  of  amyedaloid,  or  incrusting  agates  in  that  rock,  sometimes  also  massive  or 
disseminated,  chiefly  in  trap  rocks.  It  consists  principally  of  silica,  alumina,  and  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  the  silica  constituting  about  one-half.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  by  painters 
in  water-colors,  who  know  it  by  the  name  of  Mountain  Green.  For  their  use,  it  la 
mostly  brought  from  Monte  Boldo.  near  Verona,  and  from  Cyprus.  In  Nejv  Jeraey, 
8WCII  earth  is  ti^cd  a^  a  manure,  and  is  said  to  be  very  beneficial.  Digitized  by  VjUU^IV 
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OBEEV  EBOHY,  a  dyewood  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  Britain  from 
Soutli  America.  It  is  the  wood  of  tlie  jaetiranda  ovcUifMif  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
bignoniaeecB.  It  yields  olive-green,  brown,  and  yellow  colors.  It  is  generally  imported 
in  pieces  about  8  ft.  in  length ;  it  is  a  hard  wood  of  an  olive-green  color,  and  is  some- 
times used  for  purposes  of  carpentry  and  by  turners.  The  tree  has  showy,  panicled 
flowers. 

GREENFIELD,  a  t.  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  about  2  m. 
above  the  junction  of  the  Deertield,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  railroads;  pop.  '80  (with  township),  3,003.  The  Green  and  Fall  rivers 
afford  ample  water-power,  and  there  are  several  important  manufactories,  particularly 
of  fine  cutlery.  In  the  village  are  a  court-house,  several  churches,  and  many  excellent 
schools. 

OBEEKFIHCH,  Ooeeathrmtstea  ehioria,  a  bird  of  the  f&miiy  fnngiUida,  common  in 
most  parts  of  Britain,  frequenting  gardens,  orchards,  shrubberies,  small  plantations,  tall 
hedges,  and  cultivated  lands.  It  is  found  even  in  Scandinavia,  but  is  more  common  in 
the  8.  of  Europe;  its  ranee  extends  throughout  Asia  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  westward 
as  far  as  Madeira.  It  is  sometimes  called  green  grosbeak  and  green  linnet  (Scot,  green 
Untie).  The  bill  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  true  linnets,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
nearlv  allied.  A  prevailing  green  tint,  mingling  with  gray  and  brown,  characterizes 
the  pluma^,  and  ^ves  the  bird  its  name.  The  whole  length  is  little  more  than  six 
inches.  The  tail  is  a  little  forked.  The  proper  song  of  the  Greenfinch  is  not  very 
sweet,  but  in  confinement  it  readily  imitates  the  song  of  other  birds,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  and  of  its  very  easy  domestication,  it  is  rather  a  favorite  cage-bird. 

0REEV0A0E,  a  variety  of  plum,  of  a  green  color  and  roundish  shape,  the  Reine 
Claude  of  the  French,  generally  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  if 
not  certainly  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  not  of  the  largest  size,  but  in  delicacy  and 
richness  of  flavor  it  is  unsurpassed. 

OEEEITHEABT,  or  Bebeeru.  Neetamdra  Bodiai,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  laurctcea, 
a  native  of  Guiana,  of  great  value  as  a  timber-tree,  and  also  yielding  a  valuable  medi- 
cinal bark.  The  timber  is  commonly  called  greenheart;  the  bark  is  better  known  as 
bebeeru  (otherwise  beebeeru,  bibiru,  bibiri,  etc.,  and  dpiri  or  sipeira),  and  the  alkaloid  to 
which  it  chiefly  owes  its  properties  is  called  bebeerine  (q.  v.).  The  tree  grows  chiefly  in 
British  Guiana,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection  on  the  low  hills  immediately  behind  the 
alluvial  lands;  it  rises  with  an  erect,  slightly  tapering  trunk  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  ft. 
without  a  branch,  attaining  a  height  of  80  or  90  ft.  in  all,  and  a  diameter  of  8  or  even  4 
feet.  The  wood  is  extremely  strong  and  hard,  and  is  imported  into  Britain,  to  be  used 
chiefly  by  turners  for  the  same  purposes  as  lignum  viUe,  which  it  much  resembles.  It 
takes  a  hi^h  polish.  It  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  dura- 
bility, ana  for  'being  almost  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  white  ants  on  land,  and  of 
the  teredo  in  water.  It  is  used  in  Guiana  for  ship-building,  and  for  all  the  most  impor- 
tant purposes  for  which  timber  is  required.— The  bark  is  hard,  heavy,  and  brittle,  with 
a  fracture  resembling  that  of  sandstone,  has  a  white  epidermis,  and  is  of  a  bright  cinna- 
mon color  within,  it  has  a  very  bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  Its  tonic  and  febri- 
fugal properties  resemble  those  of  cinchona  bark.  Instead  of  the  bark  itself,  the 
sulphate  of  bebeerine  is  generally  used  in  medicine. 

South  America  produces  a  number  of  species  of  neetandrck  N.  puthury  yields  the 
seeds  called  pitehurim  beans,  which  are  astringent,  are  regarded  as  febrifugal,  and  are 
prescribed  in  dysentery,  diarrhea,  etc.,  and  the  oil  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
chocolate. 

GBEEV-HOITSE,  a  building  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  such  exotic  plants  as  do 
not  require  much  artificial  heat,  but  cannot  endure  the  open  air,  at  least  in  the  colder 
]iart  of  the  year.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  original  use  of  such  buildings  for  the 
preservation  of  oranges,  myrtles,  and  other  evergreens;  the  cultivation  of  heaths,  pelar- 
ironiums,  fuchsias,  and  the  many  other  flowers  now  familiar  to  everybody,  not  having 
Jvien  then  introduced.  The  first  green-house  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  erected 
about  1619,  by  Solomon  De  Cans,  at  Heidelberg,  to  shelter  orange-trees.  The  Chinese, 
however,  are  not  unacquainted  with  green-houses,  and  it  is  not  known  how  long  this 
has  been  the  case.  The  earlier  green -houses  were  elazed  only  on  the  sides;  glass  roofs 
were  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  the  arched  or  curvilinear  glass  roof, 
still  more  favorable  to  the  proper  admission  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  an  improvement  which 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  19th.  Heat  was  at  first  supplied,  when  necessary,  by- 
hot  embers  put  in  a  hole  in  the  floor,  afterwards  by  furnaces  in  the  green-house;  flues, 
steam,  and  hot-water  pipes,  etc.,  are  more  recent  inventions.  See  Hothoubb.  As  a 
green-house  does  not  require  artificial  heat  during  summer,  the  roof  is  sometimes  made 
capable  of  being  then  removed;  more  generally,  many  of  the  plants  are  carried  out  into 
the  open  garden.  Air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  green-house  in  fine  weather,  even  in 
winter,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  care  being  taken  that  the  plants  are  not 
exposed  to  frost,  nor  to  ungenial  and  cliilling  winds.  Green -houses  are  sometimes 
appropriated  chiefly  to  particular  genera  of  plants,  under  such  names  as  heathery,  eam- 
daorh/mse,  etc.    According  to  the  present  use  of  the  term  a  ^g^n-^i^^^ljSers  from  a 
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(ffnterwUify  only  in  the  plants  being  in  pots,  which  are  very  generally  placed  on  the 
sliel?e8  of  itages,  having  a  slope  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  roof. 

GREEN  ISLAND,  a  village  in  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  an  island  in  the  Hudson 
opptj^ite  Troy;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  conn«cts  with  both  shores  by  bridges,  and  has  im- 
portant manufactories  for  railway  cars  and  machinery,  foundries,  and  a  large  trade  in 
lumber. 

GREEN  LAKE,  a  co.  in  central  Wisconsin,  on  Fox,  Grand,  and  White  rivers, 
readied  by  the  Milwarukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Sheboygan  and  Fond-du-Lac  railroads; 
STUssq.ra.';  pop.  *75,  15,274.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  to  a  large  extent  covered 
with  forests.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  butter  are  the  chief  products.  Co.  seat, 
Datliford. 

G&EEN'LAHD,  a  region  of  unknown  extent  northwards,  stretches  from  its  southern 
eitrfuuty,  cape  Farewell  (q.v.).  along  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans  on  the  e.,  and 
Davis'  strait,  Baffin's  bay,  and  Smith's  sound  on  the  west.  The  w.  coast  pursues 
an.D.w.  direction  as  far  as  cape  Alexander,  in  78"  10'  n.  hit.  It  then  has  a  general 
nurili  easterly  direction,  gradually  changing  to  easterly  beyond  82°  30'.  Lieut.  Beau- 
moDt.  uf  the  British  Arctic  expedition  of  1875-76,  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  with 
a  sledge-party  to  82"  54'  n.  lat.,  and  48°  33'  w.  long.,  when  the  land  was  beginning 
to  trend  southward.  It  is  thus  almost  conclusively  proved  that  Greenland  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  land  on  the  w.  side  of  Smith's  sound — that  in  fact  Greenland  is  an 
Maod.  Previously  our  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  was  chiefly  derived  from  Dr. 
Kane,  who  had  assigned  cape  Alexander,  in  about  lat.  78°  10'  n.,  as  its  termination. 
Greculimd  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  about  the  close  of  the  9th  c.  by  an  Ice- 
huiiler  named  GunbiOrn,  who  named  it  Ilvidsaerk  (White  Shirt),  from  its  snowy  head- 
lauds.  It  first  obtained  the  name  Greenland  from  another  Icelander,  Eric  UuuOi  (the 
Rc(l),  who  led  hither  an  expedition  in  985  or  986,  and  founded  two  settlements  on  the 
w.  cf)ast,  called  the  Oestre  and  Westre  Bygd  (the  e.  and  w.  colonies).  About  four  cen- 
turies afterwards,  the  Westre  Bygd  was  destroyed  by  the  pestilence  called  the  *'  black 
'i''jitb,"  combined  with  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines;  and  a  century  after  this,  the  Oestre 
Byu^d  suffered  the  same  fate.  Greenland  was  visited,  and  its  w.  coast  explored,  suc- 
ce->ively  by  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Baffin,  the  latter  having  advanced  as  far  as  hit.  78" 
3.  {the  limit  of  the  inhabited  country).  In  our  own  times  Dr.  Kane  has  extended  his 
explorations  as  far  as  lat.  82"  30',  or  within  520  m.  of  the  north  pole.  The  eastern  and 
s-juthern  coasts  appear  to  be  so  beset  with  ice  as  to  be  practically  inaccessible.  The 
former  was  explored  by  Dr.  Scoresby  as  far  as  lat.  74"  30'  n.,  and  two  inlets,  Scoresby's 
=ouD(i  and  Davy's  sound,  were  discovered  nmning  far  into  the  interior.  This  coust- 
iand  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  districts  Lost  Greenland.  Owing  to  the 
gr..at  extent  of  land  towards  the  pole,  the  climate  of  Greenland  i§  colder  than  that  of 
f  irresponding  latitudes  further  e. — so  much  so,  that  in  Lapland,  lat.  72^  n.,  the  tempera- 
ture is  .as  high  as  in  Greenland,  lat.  60"  north.  From  observations  made  by  Dr.  Kane 
between  Sept.,  1853,  and  April,  1855,  in  lat.  78"  37'  n.,  long.  70"  40'  w.,  the  average 
temperature  throughout  the  year  is  — 3.22";  from  Oct.  to  April  inclusive,  —  23.43"; 
from  May  to  Sept.  mclusive,  4-25.07".  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  was  —  68"  in  Feb., 
and  the  greatest  heat  was  +  53.9"  in  July,  the  only  month  in  which  the  average  temp^rar 
'ure  was  above  the  freezing-point.  During  the  short  summer,  which  in  few  places 
exceeds  four  months  (during  two  of  which,  June  and  July,  the  sun  is  always  above  the 
horizon),  vegetation  is  very  rapid,  the  plants  being  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 
those  indigenous  to  the  n.  of  Scotland,  but  of  a  more  dwarfish  character,  the  tallest  trees 
not  exceeding  18  feet.  The  inclemency  of  these  regions  does  not  affect  the  animal 
kingdom  (man  excepted).  The  walrus,  seal,  polar  bear,  arctic  fox,  dog,  and  reindeer 
abound,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Black  cattle 
and  f^heep  hs^ve  been  introduced  by  the  missionaries.  The  sea  swarms  with  different 
species  of  cetacea,  such  as  the  rorqual,  mysticetus,  narwhal,  porpoise,  etc.,  and  of  fish, 
M  the  cod,  salmon,  and  herring.  Sea-fowl  are  also  very  abundant  during  the  summer 
'^'on,  while  guillemots,  sandpipers,  plovers,  and  grouse  are  also  found.  The  only 
nineral  which  has  been  found  in  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation  is  cryolite  (q.v.), 
^hich  is  found  at  Arksut,  and  is  largely  exported.  Near  the  same  locality  are  found 
"eins  of  tin  associated  with  ores  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  molybdenum,  and  with 
^'oiite,  ^Qor-spar,  zircon,  and  other  minerals.  Copper-ore  is  said  to  be  abundant  in 
various  parts,  and  gadolinite,  sodalite,  tourmaline,  along  with  garnets,  iolite,  rock- 
H'stal,  etc.,  are  often  found.    Good  coal  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  island  of  Disco. 

Tliere  are  now  13  different  Danish  colonies  along  the  w.  coast  of  Greenland — 7  in 
wrth  Greenland  (n.  of  lat.  67"  n.),  and  6  in  south  Greenland,  with  a  pop.  of  about  10.000, 
inclusive  of  from  200  to  800  Danes.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1721,  by  Hans 
%ede  (q.v.)  a  Norwegian  clergyman  at  Godthaab,  who,  with  43  colonists,  planted  a 
mUsionary  station  in  this  bleak  region.  This  mission  is  supported  by  the  Danish  gov- 
fniment.  It  now  possesses  8  missionary  stations,  and  the  Moravians  5;  from  Juliane- 
jjab,  the  most  southern,  to  Upernavik,  at  the  very  verge  of  human  existence.  In 
^y,  1874,  the  first  native  pastor  was  ordained.  The  population  depends  chiefly  on 
J^  fisheries — the  same  which  have  so  long  attracted  so  many  vessels  from  Great  Britain, 
^he  exports  are  whale  and  seal  oil,  and  ciyolite;  the  skins  of  the  ^al^  |^^H^^(3^C 
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fox;  and  eider-down.  The  impoi-ts  are  wheat,  brandy,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fire- 
wood. About  10,000  or  12,000  tons  of  cryolite  are  annually  exported,  half  going  to 
Denmark  and  half  to  the  United  States.  The  trade  to  Greenland  has  always  been  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Danish  government.  Each  settlement  is  managed  by  a 
trader  and  his  assiistant,  who  are  paid  by  government.  The  whale-fisheries,  which  are 
carried  on  by  the  settlers,  are  also  for  the  beboof  of  the  Danish  crown. 

GREENLEAF.  Benjamin,  1786-1864;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and 
became  principal  of  Bradford  academy  and  of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  the  same  place. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1837-9.  He  is  best  known  through  his  text 
books  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  surveying. 

GREENLEAF,  Slmon,  1783-1853;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  m  1806,  and  became  distinguished  as  an  advocate  and  jurist.  When  Maine 
was  separated  from  Miissachusetts  he  was  made  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
new  state,  and  9  vols,  of  his  reports  were  publislied.  In  1888  he  became  professor 
of  law  in  Harvard,  and  resigned  in  1848.  Among  his  works  are  Ongifi  and  P?i7iciples 
of  Freemasonry;  Emmination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelists  by  the  Rules  of 
Evidence  as  Administered  in  Courts  of  Jttstice,  irith  an  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus; 
Treatise  on  the  Tajlw  of  Evidence;  and  Overruled,  Denied,  and  Doubted  Decisions  and  IHcta. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  a  portion  of  the  Appalachian  range.     See  Appalachians. 

GREI^X  MOUNTAINS  {ante),  the  n.  extension  of  the  great  Appalachian  system, 
covering  a  large  porticm  of  Vermont.  Reaching  the  state  near  the  s.w.  corner  they 
form  almost  an  unbroken  line  through  the  w.  section  in  the  direction  e.n.e.  They  form 
a  continous  wnter-shed,  streams  from  the  w.  slope  going  into  lake  Champlain  and  those 
from  the  e.  side  into  Connecticut  river.  *The  Lamoille,  Missisquoi,  and  Winooski 
rivers  make  their  way  through  the  range  and  reach  the  lake.  The  more  important  of 
the  peaks  and  their  height  above  tide  are:  Manstield,  4,279  ft.;  Camel's  Hump,  4,  IRS; 
Killington,  3,984;  and  Ascutney,  3.320.  The  ascent  of  Killington  peak  is  not  difficult, 
and  from  the  top  there  is  a  magnificent  view.     The  mountain  is  9  ni.  from  Rutland. 

OBEE'NOCE,  a  parliamentary  b\irgh,  market-town,  and  important  seaport  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  co.  of  Renfrew,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  shore,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  form  its  background,  22 
m.  w.n.w.  of  Glasgow.  It  extends  upwards  of  2  m.  along  the  shore,  and  at  one  place 
it  cjimbs  to  a  considerable  elevation  up  the  face  of  the  hills,  which  here  rapidly  attain 
an  elevation  of  800  ft. ;  while  toward  thew.,  and  all  over  the  front  of  the  hill.**,  new 
and  elegant  villas  are  continually  being  erected.  From  the  rising  grounds  behind  the 
town,  and  from  the  western  shore,  the  view  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  Argyle  and  Dum- 
barton shires,  fringed  with  white  gleaming  villages  and  of  the  firth  stretching  away 
into  narrow  lochs,  tyid  dotted  over,  especially  in  summer,  witli  every  variety  of  craft, 
is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  most  important  buildings  are  the  custom- 
house, the  exchange,  the  Watt  monument  containing  a  statue  of  Watt  bv  Chaplrey.  a 
museum,  a  lecture-room,  and  a  library,  the  mechanics'  institute,  etc.  ^ihe  harbors  of 
Greenock  have  been  constructed  upon  a  large  scale — the  Albert  in  1866;  and  from  it 
extends  westward  the  fine  Princes  pier,  opened  in  1870.  '  Its  quays  can  be  approached 
by» steamers,  and  its  harbors  entered  by  vessels  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  The  commerce 
of  the  town  is  chiefly  with  North  America,  and  the  West  and  East  Indies.  The  trade 
is  mninly  in  sugar-refining,  for  which  it  has  15  establishments,  turning  out  refined 
sugars  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £4,500,000  annally.  In  ship-building,  about  20 
iron  vessels  are  turned  off  the  stocks  annually.  There  are,  besides,  manufactures  of 
steam-engines,  chain-cables,  anchors;  and  rope  and  sail  muking.  Greenock  has  almost 
constant  intercourse  with  Glasgow  by  river  or  railway,  and  is  the  general  starting-point 
for  tourists  en  route  for  the  western  Highlands  ancl  isles.  It  sends  one  member  tt> 
parliament.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  w^iich  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
of  Greenock  for  the  following  tv/o  years  are  returned  as  follows:  In  1871, 13,246  vessels, 
of  738,231,  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port;  in  1875,  7,134  vessels,  of  1,706,547  tons. 
The  sugar  imported  in  1830  was  18,357  tons;  in  1840,  22,872  tons;  in  1850,  45,815  tons; 
in  1860,  74,289  tons;  in  1871,  it  was  213,090  tons;  in  1877,  236.699  tons.  The  globe 
sugar-retining  company  turns  out  720  tons  a  week.  The  value  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  imported  in  1876  was  £5,278,155.     Pop.  '71,  57,821. 

Originally  consisting  of  only  a  few  thatched  houses,  Greenock  was  created  a  burgh 
of  baiony  in  1635  (having  then  a  population  of  less  than  2,000),  and  a  parliamentary- 
burgh  after  the  passing  of  the  reform  act  in  1832.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  dates 
from  the  union  in  1707,  when  free  commerce  to  America  and  the  West  Indies  was 
opened  up. 

GREENOUGH,  Hokatio,  1805-52;  b.  Boston;  a  self-taught  sculptor,  befriended 
by  Washington  Allston.  He  was  in  Italy  in  1825;  returned  in  1826,  made  some  credit- 
able work,  and  again  went  to  Italy,  fixing  upon  Florence  as  his  abode.  Here  he  worked 
with  great  assiduity,  producing  a  vast  number  of  pieces,  of  which  a  few  are  a  statue  of 
**  Aliel;"  Byron's  "Medora;"  "Genius  of  America;"  a  statue  of  "Washington;'*  the 
"Angel  Abdiel;"  the  "Graces;"  "Savior  Crucified;"  and  busts  of  John  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,   Henry  Clay,  Josiah  Quincy,  Samuel  Appleton,   Jonathan  Mason, 
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Thomas  Colen,  John  Jacob  Astor,  John  Marshall,  and  others.  The  large  group  of  '*  The 
Rescue**  in  the  capitol  took  eight  years  of  his  time.  It  had  been  brought  by  him  from 
Italy,  and  he  was  preparing  to  set  it  in  its  place,  when  he  died  suddenly  of  brain  fever. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  essays  on  esthetics,  and  was  perhaps  more  eminent  as  a 
critic  of  art  than  as  an  artist.  His  work  has  doubtless  been  surpassed  by  that  of  later 
sculptors,  but  he  may  fairly  be  called  the  father  of  American  sculpture. 

GREENOUGH,  Richard  S.,  brother  of  Horatio,  and  also  a  sculptor,  b.Mass.,  1819. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  study  under  Clevinger,  and  in  1840-11,  was  among  the  artists 
and  galleries  of  Europe.  Some  of  his  works  are  a  "Head  of  Christ;"  "Moses  and 
Pharaoh*8  Daughter;"  *' Night  Watching  a  Young  Mother;"  *' Cupid  Warming  an 
Icicle;"  "The  Shepherd  Boy  and  the  Eagle;"  "  Victory;"  with  various  busts  and  ideal 
heads. 

GREENPOINT.    See  Brooklyn. 

GREENPORT,  a  t.  in  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  n.  shore  and  near  the  e.  end  of 
Long  Island,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  05  m.  c.n.e.  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  was  once  the  starting  point  of  an  important  whale-fishing  busi- 
ness. There  is  still  considerable  local  business  and  trade  by  sea.  The  town  and 
neighborhood  are  much  frequented  by  summer  pleasure-seekers. 

GKEEH  BIVEB,  a  river  of  North  America,  and  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  rises  near  the 
center  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  flows  through  it;  firstin  a  westward  direction  for 
about  150  m.,  passing  the  Mammoth  cave,  then  north-westward  for  the  remainder  of 
its  course.  It  Joins  the  Ohio  9  m.  above  Evausville,  in  Indiana,  and  at  its  mouth  is 
about  600  ft.  in  breadths  It  is  upwards  of  300  m.  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  for  200  miles.     The  lower  course  of  the  Green  river  abounds  in  coal. 

GREEN  RIVER,  the  name  of  two  considerable  streams  in  Massachusetts;  one 
comes  from  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  and  falls  into  Deertield  river  at  Greenfield.  The  other, 
stiirting  from  the  boundaries  of  Massachusetts' and  New  York,  runs  s.  through  West 
Stockbridge,  Alford,  Great  Barringtou,  etc.,  to  the  Housatonic.  Both  streams  afford 
valuable  water-power. 

GREEN  RIVER,  rising  in  Wyoming,  flows  s.  through  about  two  thirds  of  Utah; 
unites  with  Grand  river  and  forms  the  great  Colorado.  The  Green  is  750  to  800  m. 
long,  and  runs  through  many  deep  gorges  and  canons  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  is 
for^tbe  most  part  too  rough  or  shallow  for  navigation. 

GBEElfS,  the  common  name  of  r.ll  thop(.'  varieties  of  kale  or  cabbage  (brassica  oleracea) 
which  do  not  boll,  and  of  which  the  leaves  are  used  for  the  table  as  boiled  vegetables; 
some  of  which  are  also  called  colewdrt,  etc.,  whilst  others,  particularly  those  with  curled 
leaves,  as  German  greens,  have  no  other  name  than  greens  or  kale.  Young  unboiled 
cabbages,  and  shoots  from  the  stocks  of  cabbages,  are  often  also  called  greens,  as  well 
as  turnip-tops,  and  other  leaves  of  plants  used  in  the  same  manner. — The  leaves  of 
Gerhan  Greens  are  very  much  waved  or  curled.  It  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  open 
greens.  It  is  either  sown  in  spring,  and  planted  out  soon  after;  or  it  is  sown  in  autumn, 
and  planted  out  in  spring. 

OBEEVBAin),  the  name  given  to  two  divisions  of  the  cretaceous  measures  (q.v.). 
They  are  so  called  from  the  occurrence  in  some  of  their  beds  of  numerous  small  green 
si>ecks  of  silicate  of  iron,  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  green  color  to  them.  The 
term  is.  however,  far  from  being  descriptive  of  the  various  included  strata;  it  must  be 
considered  simply  as  a  name.  In  some  districts,  especially  on  the  continent,  the  green 
particles  are  entirely  absent  from  the  strata.  On  this  account  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  lower  greensand  should  be  called  Neocomian,  because  strata  of  this  period  are  well- 
developed  at  Neufchatel  (Neocomura),  in  Switzerland.  The  mineral  structure  or  litho- 
logical  character  of  the  upper  greensand  is  so  like  that  of  the  lower,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  separate  them  when  the  intermediate  gault  is  absent,  except  by  their  organic 
remains,  which  are  very  distinct;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  caused  the  placing  of 
the  one  series  in  the  lower  cretaceous  group,  and  the  other  in  the  upper.  It  should  also 
he  noticed  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  divisions  is  very  different;  the  lower 
greensand  includes  a  series  of  strata  that  are  of  a  value  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  upper 
cretaceous  group,  of  which  the  upper  greensand  is  but  a  subordinate  member. 

The  upper  greensand  consists  of  beds  of  sand,  generally  of  a  green  color,  w4th  beds 
and  concretionary  masses  of  calcareous  grit,  called  firestone.  The  strata  on  the  cliffs 
of  the  isle  of  Wight  are  100  ft.  in  thickness.  This  formation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  littoral  deposit  on  the  shore  of  the  cretiiceous  seas.  While  the  chalk  was  being  depos- 
ited out  at  sea,  these  sands  were  being  laid  down  along  the  shore,  contemporaneous 
with  the  chalk,  although  they  appear  inferior  to  it.  Their  position  would  necessarily 
result  from  the  cretaceous  sea  widening  its  area,  and  as  the  shore  submerged,  the 
greensand  would  be  covered  with  the  chalk,  and  would  appear  as  an  older  and  under- 
lying deposit.  The  beds  of  this  period  are  rich  in  fossils,  abounding  especially  in  the 
remains  of  sponges,  mollusca,  ana  echinodermata. 

The  lotoer  greengfind  consists  of  a  large  series  of  more  or  less  indurated  sandstones 
and  clays,  with  occasional  calcareous  beds.  They  attain  a  thickness  of  850  feet.  The 
sands  preponderate  in  the  upper,  and  the  clays  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation. 
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Some  beds  of  clay  of  considerable  thickness,  sometimes  as  much  as  60  ft.,  are  used  as 
fullers'  earth.  Ihe  calcareous  stone  is  a  highly  fossiliferous  band  of  limestone,  locally 
called  Kentish  rag,  much  used  for  building  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  formation  was 
formerly  known  as  the  iron  sand,  because  of  the  sands  being  cemented  together  by  an 
abundance  of  oxide  of  iron;  this  gives  them  a  reddish  color.  The  lower  greensund  con- 
tains numerous  fossil  mollusca  and  other  marine  remains.  It  is  a  sea  deposit  resting  on 
the  freshwater  weaUlcn  strata,  and  showing  that  at  this  period  the  sea  made  considerable 
encroachments  on  the  dry  land. 

GREENSBORO,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma,  Marion,  and 
Memphis  railroad,  5  m.  n.w.  of  Selma;  pop.  70,  1760.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  the 
Southern  university  of  the  M.  E.  church  (founded  in  1850),  and  has  a  female  seminary 
and  other  schools. 

GREENSBURG,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Decatur  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Indianapolis,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Lafayette  railroad,  68  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cincinnati;  population  estimated  at 
3,700.  The  place  has  a  considerable  number  of  manufactories,  a  court-house,  and  high 
school. 

OSEEirSHANX,  Totanus  glottis,  a  bird  of  the  same  genus  with  the  redshank  and  some 
of  those  known  as  sandpipers,  but  differing  from  them  in  the  stronger  and  slightly 
recurved  bill.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  woodcock,  but  has  much  longer  legs.  The  bill 
is  about  2  in.  long.  The  tail  is  short.  The  lower  part  of  the  tibiae  is  naked.  The 
plumage  is  mostly  dusky  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  the  feathers  edged  with  yellowish 
white;  the  under  parts  are  white.  Small  flocks  of  this  bird  are  seen  on  the  British 
coasts  in  the  winter  months,  and  sometimes  near  inland  lakes  and  marshes.  A  few 
remain  to  breed  in  the  Hebrides  and  n.  of  Scotland,  but  the  greater  number  repair  to 
more  northern  regions.  The  geographic  distribution  of  the  species  is  extremely  wide 
even  for  a  bird  of  passage;  from  the  arctic  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  it 
extends  southward  as  far  as  Java  and  Jamaica. 

GREEN  SNAKE,  a  serpent  common  through  most  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  grassy  places;  long,  slender,  and  entirely  harmless. 

OBEEirSTONE,  a  variety  of  trap  rock  (q.v.),  composed  of  feldspar  and  hornblende,  and 
having  generally  a  greenish  color,  hence  its  name.  It  has  a  more  or  less  compact  struc- 
ture— the  component  crystals  in  one  specimen  being  scarcely  discernible  with  a  pocket- 
lens,  while  in  another  they  form  a  coarse  aggregate,  and  specimens  exhibiting  all  the 
intermediate  stages  may  be  found.  In  the  finest  ihey  are  not  so  small  and  compact  as 
in  basalt.  Its  crystalline  structure  separates  greefjstone  equally  from  the  earthy  tufts 
and  the  glassy  pitchstones.  It  may  become  porphyritic  from  a  portion  of  the  feldspar 
forming  into  larger  distinct  crystals.  In  weathering,  the  disintegrating  greenstone 
assumes  a  dark-brown  color,  ancl  exfoliates  round  limited  centers,  giving  the  rock  an 
appearance  as  if  it  were  composed  of  a  number  of  large  bowlders. 

GREENUP,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river,  crossed  by  the  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky railroad;  480  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  11,463 — 461  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Chief 
productions,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Greenup. 

GREENVILLE,  a  co.  in  n.  South  Carolina,  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  n.e.  of 
Saluda  river,  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Richmond  railroad;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
87,404 — 14,511  colored.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  and 
much  of  it  is  yet  forest  land.  Wheat,  corn,  and  pork  are  the  main  products.  Co.  seat, 
Greenville  Court  House. 

GREENVILLE,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Virginia  on  the  North  Carolina  border  s.  of  Nottaway 
river;  crossed  by  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  railroad;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  6,362 — 4.207 
colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  largely  covered  with  forests.  Corn,  oats,  and  tobacco 
are  the  main  products.     Co.  seat,  Hicksiord. 

GREENVILLE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Butler  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
railroad,  84  m.  n.n.e.  of  Mobile;  pop.  '70,  2,856.  The  village  has  a  court-house,  several 
churches,  and  some  manufactures. 

GREENVILLE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Dayton  and  Union 
railroad  at  the  junction  of  tJie  Columbus,  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central,  94  m.  w.  of 
Columbus;  pop.  2,520. 

GREENVILLE,  or  Greenville  Cotirt-House,  the  seat  ofjustice  of  Greenville  co. , 
S.  C,  on  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia 
railroad;  pop.  *80,  6,159.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  southern  Bap- 
tist theological  seminary,  and  of  the  Farman  university,  also  Baptist..  There  are  some 
manufactories. 

GSEEV  VXTEIOL,  a  popular  name  for  sulphate  of  iron.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  an 
efflorescence  resulting  from  a  chemical  change-  in  ironpyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  but  its 
quantity  is  generally  small.     It  crystallizes  in  acute  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

0SEEVWEED,  a  name  given  to  certain  half-shrubby  species  of  genista.  See  Genista 
and  Broom.— Dyers'  G.  (8.  Unctoria\  a  species  about  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  terminal  spiked  racemes  of  pale-yellow  flowers  is^equentm  woods. 
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meadows,  and  hilly  pastures  in  most  parts  of.  Europe,  and  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia;  and  is  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Its 
branches,  leaves,  and  flowei*s — particularly  the  flowers — yield  a  fine  yellow  dye,  chiefly 
used  ior  wool;  its  flowers  mixed  with  woad  yield  a  tine  green  dye.  It  was  formerly  in 
great  esteem  as  a  dye-stuff,  but  othora  have  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  it.  The 
kavfs  and  seeds  were  also  formerly  used  in  medicine^  the  former  as  a  diuretic,  the  latter 
as  a  mild  purgative. — Hairy  G.  ((?.  pilosa),  a  rare  native  of  Britain,  but  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  especially  in  France,  as  food  for 
sbeep,  which  arc  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  light  and  sandy  soils. 
It  is  a  slender,  branched,  tortuous,  and  procumbent  plant,  with  small  pale-yellow  flowers. 

GREENWICH,  a  t.  in  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound,  and  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  railroad,  30  m.  n.e.  of  New  York,  near  tlie  boundary  of  New 
York  state.  It  is  a  handsome  village  and  u  favorite  place  of  residence  for  business  men 
of  the  metropolis.  The  place  was  settled  about  1640,  and  ten  years  later  was  agreed 
upon  by  a  Dutch  and  English  commission  as  the  w.  boundary  of  Connecticut.  The 
present  village  is  on  a  rolling  hill  half  a  mile  from  the  railway  station.  A  short  walk 
u»  the  e.  brings  one  to  a  stately  Cougregatioual  church  built  of  gray  marble  with  high 
pointed  roof  and  a  fine  stone  spire  visible  for  many  miles  along  the  sound.  A  few 
yards  to  the  e.,  where  a  church  stood  in  1779,  gen. "^Putnam  with  60  raw  militiamen 
fought  to  the  last  moment  a  large  force  of  English  dragoons,  and  then  galloped  his  horse 
down  a  declivity  where  uo  enemy  dared  to  follow.  Most  of  his  men  escaped  by  hiding 
in  a  sw  amp. 

OBEEH'WICH,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Kent,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  a  distance  of  5  m.  s.e.  of  Lopdon.  It  stands  partly 
on  an  acclivity,  but  for  the  most  part  on  low  marshy  ground,  portions  of  which  are  said  to 
be  bvlow  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  older  streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar, but  those  more  recently  built  are  spacious  and  handsome.  By  far  the  most  interest- 
ing institution  in  Greenwich  is  the  hospital.  See  Greenwich  Hospital.  Among  the 
oilier  more  important  buildings  are  the  Norfolk  college,  which  supports  22  poor  inmates 
and  a  warden,  and  of  which  the  Mercers'  company  are  the  trustees;  and  the  royal 
olwervatory  (see  Observatories),  situated  in  the  midst  of  Greenwich  park,  a  finely-kept 
extent  of  public  grounds  comprising  nearly  200  acres.  Greenwich  abounds  in  taverns, 
ami  is  always  a  favorite  resort  of  Londoners,  but  especially  so  in  the  "whitebait"  sea- 
son— from  April  to  Aug.  The  town  contains  extensive  engineering  establishments, 
iron  steamboat-yards,  rope-works,  and  several  factories.  Greenwich,  which  is  also  con- 
neotc^d  with  London  by  railway,  is  touched  at  by  all  the  river  steamers.  Pop.  '71, 
169,361. 

GBEEITWICH  HOSPITAL,  formerly  a  home  for  superannuated  sailors,  was  a  royal 
foundation,  erected  by  the  munificence  of  William  and  Mary,  under  their  letters  patent 
of  1694.  For  many  generations  a  royal  palace  had  occupied  the  site,  and  had  always 
been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  sovereign.  The  buildings  were  sufficiently  completed  by 
1705  (at  a  cost  of  £50,000)  to  admit  100  disabled  seamen.  By  July  1,  1708,  350  had 
bet'n  admitted ;  and  the  income  derived  from  bequests,  the  original  royal  grant,  and 
frnra  contributions  made  under  coercion  by  sailors,  amounted  to  £12,000  a  year,  half  of 
which  was  expended  in  maintainigg  the  seamen,  and  the  remainder  in  completion  of 
the  building.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
water.  who  had  been  attainted  of  high  treason,  were  granted  to  the  hospital,  were 
granted  to  the  hospital,  and  were  computed  at  £6,000  a  year.  Up  to  1834  a  compul- 
sory contribiition  of  6rf.  a  month  was  exacted  from  all  seamen,  whether  of  the  navy  .or 
merehant  service,  towards  the  funds  of  the  hospital;  but  in  that  year  an  annual  grant 
of  £30,000  from  the  consolidated  fund  was  substituted. 

The  income  from  all  sources  afterwards  reached  nearly  £150,000  a  year,  out  of  which 
the  following  officers  and  pensioners  were  maintained:  1  governor,  £1500  per  annum; 
lieutenant-governor,  £800;  4  captains,  4  commanders,  8  lieutenants,  2  masters,  2  chap- 
lains, a  considerable  staff  of  naval  medical  officers  and  nurses,  and  1600  pensioners.  The 
pensioners  were  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital,  and  in  addition 
had  the  following  pecuniary  allowance  as  tobacco  and  pocket-money:  warrant-offioers, 
•V.  a  week;  petty-officers,  48.;  seamen,  3«.  The  nurses  were  usually  the  widows  of 
sailors  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  service. 

The  question  had  been  frequently  raised  of  late  years,  whether  this  superb  charity 
'fas  not,  after  all,  a  mistake,  and  whether  the  vast  revenues  would  not  be  bestowed  to 
Mter  advantage  in  pensions  to  seamen,  who  might  still  find  employment  in  aid  of  their 
subsistence,  and  who  would  have  the  happiness  of  passing  the  last  days  of  their  lives 
among  their  descendants  and  relatives.  Under  the  old  rules,  the  hospital  was,  so  far 
as  the  pensioners  were  concerned,  a  monastery  in  which  hunareds  of  men  lived  together, 
without  any  of  the  soul-sustaining  inducements  of  monasticism.  The  old  men  were,  on 
the  whole. 'painful  objects  to  contemplate,  wrecks  from  whom  no  further  good  of  any 
<ies!cription  was  to  be  expected.  Leaciing  lives  useless  to  themselves  and  to  others,  their 
hest  occupation  was  to  recount,  with  the  garrulity  of  age  and  the  boastfulness  of  self- 
absorption,  the  exploits  of  long  ago.  Many  would  have  preferred  to  see  them  in  happy 
country -homes,  kept  by  pensions  from  absolute  want,  teaching  thgj^^gj^g^^ls^^iy|^|^ 
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delight  in  the  country's  glory,  and  spreading  throughout  the  land,  instead  of  concen- 
trating in  one  parish,  a  Knowledge  of  how  England  can  provide  in  their  old  age  for 
those  among  her  sons  who  serve  her  faithfully  in  their  prime. 

The  authorities  were  convinced  at  last  that  this  semi-monastic  inclosed  life  was  not 
good  for  the  old  salts,  who  much  preferred  being  with  their  children  and  friends  in 
country  villages  or  at  seaports.  Accordingly,  in  1865,  by  the  28  and  29  Vict.  c.  89,  the 
institution  ceased  to  exist  as  an  asylum  for  aged  sailors.  The  funds  were  converted 
into  6>^^^ pensions,  providing  for  a  larger  number  than  were  maintained  in  the  hospital; 
the  old  men  were  relegated  to  their  friends;  and  the  truly  noble  buildings,  after  lying 
vactnt  for  some  five  years,  became  a  royal  naval  college  for  officers  to  acquire  naval 
science. 

Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  800  sons  of  sea- 
men. This  establishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  commissioners  as 
the  hospital,  and  with  regard  to  funds,  is  consolidated  with  it.  The  education  given  is 
such  as  to  fit  the  recipients  for  service  in  the  royal  or  merchant  navy;  and  the  period 
during  which  boys  are  permitted  to  participate  in  its  advantages  extends  to  from  three 
to  four  years. 

In  aadilion  to  the  in-pensioners  alluded  to  above,  about  12,000  old  or  disabled  sea- 
men were  assisted  in  their  old  age  by  what  was  called  the  Oreenwich  out-pension.  This, 
however,  is  now  styled  a  naval  pension.  It  varies  from  £3  to  £57  a  year.  These  men, 
distributed  throughout  the  countr}',  receive  their  pensions  from  the  staflf-officers  of 
military  pensioners,  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  buildings  of  Greenwich  hospital  and  schools  occupy  the  whole  space,  with  the 
exception  of  a  roadway,  between  the  Thames  and  Greenwich  park;  and  taken  together, 
they  constitute  a  magniticcnt  scries  of  buildings,  those  composing  the  hospital  being 
among  the  finest  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

GBEEirWICH  OBSEBVATOBT.    See  Observatory. 

GREENWOOD,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  on  the  headwaters  of  Verdigris  river;  1155 
aq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  3,484.  The  surface  is  generally  level;  productions  agricultural.  Co. 
seat.  Eureka. 

GREENWOOD,  Francis  William  Pitt,  1797-1843;  b.  Boston,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, studied  theology,  and  became  prominent  among  those  known  as  liberal  Christians. 
For  a  year  he  was  pastor  of  the  new  South  church,  Boston,  but  resigned  in  consequence 
of  poor  health.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  King's  chapel.  Among  his  literary  labors 
were  editing  the  Unitarian  Mi»esUany,  revising  the  Book  of  Go.nmon  Prayer,  Sermons  of 
Consolation,  History  of  King's  Chapel,  Lives  of  t/ie  Twelce  Apostles,  Sermons  to  Children, 
and  many  smaller  publications. 

GREENWOOD  CEMETERY.     Bee  Cemeteries. 

GREER,  a  co.  in  the  n.w.  corner  of  Texas,  according  to  the  state  claim,  lying 
between  the  forks  of  the  Red  river;  but  considered  by  U.  S.  surveyors  as  lying  within 
the  Indian  territory;  area  3,480  sq.  miles.  It  contains  good  land,  but  little  timber.  It  is 
unsettled,  and  as  yet  imorganized. 

GREG,  William  Rathbonb,  b.  England  1809.  In  1856  he  was  commissioner  of 
customs.  He  has  published  Essays  on  PoUtical  and  Social  Science;  Enigmas  of  Life; 
Literary  and  Social  Judgments;  Political  Problems;  Creeds  of  Christendom;  Rocks  AJiend, 
or  tJie  Warnings  of  Cassandra;  Mistaken  Aims  and  Attainments  of  Vie  Artisan  CUiss, 
and  many  short  papers  in  the  British  journals.  He  is  a  trenchant  writer,  with  a  strong 
skeptical  habit  of  thought.  • 

GREGARINES  (Gregarinid/E  ante),  animals  which  form  the  principal  genus 
(Gregarina),  of  the  family  gregarinidce  of  that  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom  called 
proU)zoa.  The  principal  form  is  an  oval  sac  without  mouth  or  intestines,  but  filled  with 
a  granular  matter.  They  are  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  said  to  be  owing  to 
linear  aggregation  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  Whatever  fructification  is  the  result 
of  this  intercourse  is  cast  forth  by  the  bursting  of  the  cell  in  the  form  of  vesicles  called 
pseudo-navicula,  which,  by  the  process  of  alternate  genenition,  produce  pseudo-fimoebtB, 
these  latter  passing  on  into  the  condition  of  developed  gregarines,  to  pass  again  thnnigh 
the  diflierent  stages  of  the  simple  metamorphosis.  One  of  the  largest  inhabits  the  intes- 
tines of  the  lobster,  and  is  called  G.  gigantea,  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long 
and  nearly  as  wide.  The  gregarina  infest  the  intestines  of  various  articulates,  as  the 
lobster,  crab,  cockroach  and  various  beetles.  A  small  insect  which  infests  the  false 
hair  which  fashion  often  prescribes  as  a  part  of  the  head  dress  of  women,  has  also  been 
called  a  gregarine. 

OB£GABI'iriD£.  This  term  was  applied  by  Leon  Dufour  to  designate  a  group  of 
microscopic  organisms  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  protozoa,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered as  parasites  in  the  intestinal  canal  in  various  invertebrate  animals,  especially 
insects,  arachnidans  and  certain  cha;topodous  worms.  They  seem  to  have  been  first 
observed  by  Cavolini  in  the  last  century,  but  the  earliest  systematic  notice  of  them  is 
that  of  Dufour  in  1828,  who  gave  them  their  name  from  the  groups  in  which  they 
occurred. 

The  form  of  the  body  varies:  it  may  be  cylindrical,  ovate,  fusiform,  or  threadlike. 
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It  16  often  marked  by  indentations  or  strictures  corresponding  to  tlie  spot  where  an 
ioternal  septum  divides  the  organism  into  two  or  more  segments.  In  some,  a  process 
projects  from  one  end  of  the  body,  or  tiiere  may  be  two  lateral  processes,  and  to  these 
proloogations  minute  hooks  are  attached  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  these  animals 
attach  themselves  to  the  surfaces  on  which  tliey  are  generally  found.  Anatomically, 
the  gregarinidfe  consist  of  an  extensible  transparent  membrane  inclosing  a  granular 
mass,  in  which  we  observe  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  clear  space.  See  Cells.  These 
organisms  are  colorless;  their  locomotive  powers  seem  very  limited;  and  they  have 
neiiher  mouth  nor  feet. 

On  carefully  watching  them  under  the  microscope,  we  observe  two  of  them  to  come 
in  contact.  The  surfaces  in  contact  become  flattened,  and  a  cyst  or  capsule  soon  forms 
around  them  and  incloses  them.  Numerous  globular  vesicles  are  then  produced  in  the 
interior,  and  these  become  ultimately  metamorphosed  into  peculiar  bodies,  which  are 
iermad pseudo-naricukB.  The  septum  by  which  the  two  gregariuidse  were  nt  first  divided, 
finally  disappears;  the  cysts  bursts,  and  the  pscudo-nuviculflB  escape,  and  in  due  time 
bursts  also;  and  thus  gives  rise  to  bodies  closely  resembling  amcebae,  minute  animals 
belonging  to  the  rhizopoda  (q.  v.),  which  at  length  develop  themselves  into  ^'oung  gregari- 
nidjE.  The  coalescence  or  conjugation  of  the  gregarinidse  is  not  positively  essential 
to  the  formation  of  pseudo-naviculie,  since  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  occur  within  the 
bodies  of  single  animals. 

We  have  tollowed,  as  we  believe,  the  best  authorities  in  placing  the  gregarinidae  as 
adult  forms  of  the  group  of  the  protozoa.  There  is,  however,  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  position  they  ought  to  occupy.  Stein  places  them  among  the 
infusoria.  Leon.Dufour,  Leidig,  Vogt,  and  others,  place  them  under  various  divisions  of 
the  worms,  while  some  have  even  held  that  they  are  vegetable  forms. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  certain  minute  parasitic  organisms,  occurring  both  on 
and  within  the  bodies  of  fishes,  and  to  which  the  term  pnoroitpenniat  has  been  applied, 
are  identical  with  the  pseudo-naviculse,  which  we  have  already  described. 

The  gregarinidse  have  been  divided  into  (1)  the  monocystvdcBy  when  the  animals  are 
solitary;  and  (2)  the  Zygocystida,  when  two  animals  are  conioiued. 

Numerous  memoirs  have  been  written  on  the  gregarinidse.  We  may  especially  refer 
to  KOlliker's  memoir  in  the  Zeitsch,  f.  wissen.  Zoologie  (1848),  and  the  LiebcrkQhn's 
memoir  on  their  development  in  the  Menwires  Couronnea  des  SavanU  Etrang.^  published 
by  the  Brussels  royal  academy  in  1855. 

GREGG,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  Sabine  river,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad; 
formed  after  the  census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  varied;  chief  productions  corn  and 
cotton.    Co.  seat,  Longview. 

GREGG,  David  McM.,  b.  Penn.,  1833;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  served  chiefly 
on  the  western  borders.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  on  the  union  side,  and 
was  in  a  number  of  engagements.  lie  resigned  two  months  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
holding  the  rank  of  brevet  maj.gen.  of  volunteers. 

GREGG,  John  I.,  b.  Penn.,  went  into  the  army  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war. 
He  served  also  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  engaged  at  Gettysburg,  Cold  Har- 
bor, and  other  places.  For  good  conduct  he  was  made  brevet  brig. gen.  in  the  regular 
army,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  col.  of  the  8th  cavaliy. 

0S£001B£,  Hekrt,  the  most  remarkable  among  the  so-called  "constitutional" 
bisbops  of  France,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Vebo,  near  Luneville,  Dec.  4,  1750. 
Having  received  his  education  from  the  Jesuits  at  Nancy,  he  entered  into  orders,  and 
for  some  time  held  a  profes»sorship  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Point-ft-Mousson.  A  w^ork 
of  his.  published  in  1778,  on  the  Amdioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Jeics,  attracted  con- 
Mdenible  notice.  It  was  translated  into  English,  and  crowned  by  the  royal  society  of 
Melz.  Gregoire,  soon  after  his  ordination,  was  appointed  cure  of  Erabermesiiil,  in  Lor- 
raine; and  at  the  election  for  the  states-general  in  1789,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  deputies 
of  the  clergy.  An  ardent  democrat  in  all  his  views,  he  attached  himself  from  the  first 
to  the  Tiers-etat  parly,  and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  drama:  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  secession,  took  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  court  with  the  rest, 
an<l  supported  the  abbe  Sieyes  in  the  proposal  for  conslitutin2:  the  seceders  into  the 
nafional  assembly,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries.  From  that  lime  forward, 
Greiroire  pursued  his  course  without  hesitation.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
on  occa.siou  of  the  famous  session  of  the  night  of  Aug.  4,  in  the  abolition  and  renuncia- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  clcrsry.  Gregoire  carried  into  every  department 
tbeptern  democracy  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  which  he  identified  with  tlie  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  of  the  gospel.  Upon  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  revolution — the 
"rights  of  man"  he  sought  to  ingraft  his  own  early  advocacy  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
tiegroes.  Carrying  the  same  views  into  questions  of  church-polity,  he  was  a  zealous 
''upporter  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  was  the  first  of  his  order  to  take  the 
oaths,  and  was  elected  the  first  "constitutional  bishop"  of  the  department  of  Ijoir-et- 
Cher.  He  was  chosen  for  two  places,  but  accepted  this,  although  the  old  and  legitimate 
bisbop,  Monseigneur  de  Themincs,  was  still  alive.  When  at  the  blasphemous  feast  of 
Tea«on,  the  miprat)le  Gobel,  constitutional  bishop  of  Paris,  having  publicly  renounced^ 
Cbri&tianity,  a  similar  renunciation  was  demanded  from  Gregoire  by  the  infuriatel^ 
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rabble,  he  firmly  confronted  the  danger,  and  refused.  Through  the  later  phases  of  the 
revolution,  under  the  directory,  Gregoirc  continued  to  talie  a  part  in  public  affairs;  and 
to  his  interference  are  due  many  of  the  measures  connected  with  tlie  public  organiza- 
tion of  literature  and  science,  which  still  bear  their  fruits  in  the  French  system  of  admin- 
istration. After  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  became  a  member  of  the  corps  legislatif.  His 
extreme  republicanism  was  highly  distasteful  to  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
third  ul tempt  that  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  senate.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
concordat  between  Pius  VII.  and  Bonaparte,  he  ceased  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  give  the  retractations  which  the  church  authorities 
required.  True  to  his  old  principles,  he  resisted  every  step  towards  the  eslabiiftljtiK-nt 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  Napoleon;  and,  in  1814,  he  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  pronounces 
against  the  empire.  On  the  restoration,  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest'in  demandii^i; 
from  the  king  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution.  During  the  '*  hundred  days,"  iiV 
attracted  no  notice;  but  after  the  return  of  the  king,  he  was  excluded  from  the  senate,  and 
ceased  thenceforth  to  hold  any  public  place.  During  this  enforced  retirement,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  leisure  in  his  earlier  political  life,  he  published  several  works,  literary, 
religious,  political,  historical,  and  polemical,  the  most  voluminous  of  which  are  a  Cro- 
nique  Beligieuse,  in  6  volumes,  and  a  Histoire  des  JSeetes  Beliffifnisea,  also  in  6  volumes,  but 
incomplete.  When  upon  his  death-bed,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
to  induce  him  to  express  his  regret  for  the  uncanonical  and  schismatical  proceediniirs  of 
his  earlier  career;  but  he  persistently  declined  to  make  any  retractation.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  refusal,  the  archbishop  directed  that  the  last  rites  of  the  church  should  be 
withheld.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the  last  sacraments  were  administered  to 
Gregoire  by  the  abbe  Guilldn,  and  he  died  May  23,  1831. 

GREGORAS,  Nicephoras,  b.  about  1295;  a  priest  in  Constantinople,  who  pvoposed 
a  reformation  in  the  calendar  in  a  plan  which  came  very  near  exactness.  He  was  a 
theological  controversialist,  and  was  much  involved  in  the  disputes  between  the  eastern 
and  western  branches  of  the  church,  and  was  in  trouble  about  the  teachings  of  Bar- 
laam.     He  wrote  a  Byzantine  history. 

OBEGO'BIAK  CALENDAB  and  Y£AB.    See  Calendar. 

0BE0OBIAN  CHAKT  oK  TOKES,  the  name  given  to  certain  choral  melodies  intro- 
duced into  the  service  of  the  early  Christian  church  by  pope  Gregory  the  great,  who 
flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  The  music  of  the  church  in  earlier  times 
was  founded  on  the  Greek  system,  as  far  as  it  could  be  used,  which  was  improved  from 
time  to  time,  until  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  4th  c.  invented  the  Ambrosian 
chant.  See  Ambrosian  Chant.  In  599  pope  Gregory  began  to  reform  and  improve 
the  music  of  the  church  at  Rome,  by  discarding  the  Greek  tetrachord,  or  scale,  on  the 
basis  of  a  fourth,  and  in  its  place  substituting  the  scale  of  the  octave,  which  some  writers 
say  he  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  while  others  say  he  had  a  pecular  set  of 
signs  called  noia  Bomaria,  consisting  partly  of  words  with  points,  strokes,  and  oilier 
marks,  which  sufllciently  served  his  purpose.  To  the  authentic  modes  of  Ambrosius, 
Gregory  added  the  plagal,  which  began  Avith  the  fourth  below,  and  thus  he  completed 
the  octave.  He  retained  the  four  most  useful  modes  of  the  Ambrosian  chant,  termed 
the  Dorian,  PJiTygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixolydian,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  ancient  Greek.s.  At  first  Gregory's  improvement  was  called  the  Rajnati 
chant,  but  later  it  got  the  name  of  canium planvm  or  firmum,  as  it  was  originally  sung 
in  unison,  and  in  notes  all  of  the  same  length.  At  a  later  period  the  letters  of  the  Roman, 
as  well  as  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  were  used  to  express  the  notes  of  the  Gregorian  chant, 
but  without  any  general  fixed  order  or  rule.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  system  of  nota- 
tion on  lines  and  spaces  came  into  use;  but  at  first  only  four  lines  were  used,  on  which 
we  find  all  the  old  examples  of  the  Gregorian  chant  written.  By  the  Gregorian  tones, 
or  modes  (^oni^  modi)  oi  Qve^gory ,  must  "he  understood  in  certain  melodious  formula, 
made  out  of  the  union  of  a  perfect  fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth,  or  their  inversion,  to  give 
the  church  song  greater  variety.  All  the  old  writers  agree  as  to  the  diatonic  genus  of 
the  Gregorian  tones,  but  they  do  not  all  agree  as  to  the  number  of  the  tones;  some  count- 
ing fourteen,  others  twelve,  while  in  some  old  Roman  choral-books  we  find  only  eleven. 
The  foundation  of  the  system  of  the  Gregorian  tones  mjiy  be  explained  thus:  As  there 
are  seven  notes  from  a  to  g,  there  should  be  at  least  seven  different  modes,  or  tone- 
systems,  varying  from  each  other  according  to  the  position  of  the  semitones;  but  as  the 
final  or  key-note  of  each  mode  might  be  the  first  note,  or  might  be  in  the  middle,  the 
same  scale  could  therefore,  as  it  were,  be  viewed  from  two  sides,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fourteen  system  of  tones.  It  was,  however,  found  that  two  of  those  were  at  variance 
with  a  fundamental  rule  of  church-song — viz..  that  ever}*^  mode  or  scale  must  possess  a 
perfect  fifth  or  perfect  fourth;  and  that  the  modes  containing  a  false  fifth  from  h  natunil 
to/ natural,  or  a  false  fourth  from/ to  b,  could  not  be  used,  and  on  account  of  the  dis- 
sonant character  of  these  intervals  must  be  rejected.  This  reduced  the  number  of  tones 
to  twelve.  It  was  further  found,  that  as  four  of  the  twelve  were  merely  transpositions 
of  some  of  the  others,  there  were  really  only  eight,  and  that  they  were  in  every  respect 
suflicient  for  all  the  purposes  of  church-song.  "The  eight  Gregorian  tones,  as  they  are 
handed  down  to  us,  were  in  time  fixed  by  a  royal  mandate  of  Charles  the  great — octo 
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toni  tuffieere  videntur.     The  followiDg  example  in  modern  notation  in  tiie  G  clef  will 
ghov  the  position  of  the  eight  Gregorian  tones: 


I.  Tone.  III.  Tone. 

4th.  5th.  4th.         4th.  5th.        4th. 


*-n — ■— »- 


11.  Tone.  IV.  Tone. 


V.  Tone.  VII.  Tone. 

4th.         5th.  4th.  4th.        6th.  4th. 


pj^^^^m^^^mm-^m^fm 


VI.  Tone.  VIII.  Tone. 


There  cannot  be  little  doubt  that  pope  Gregory  greatly  improved  the  church-music  at 
Ibc  time,  and  that  the  eight  tones  have  always  been  ascribed  to  him.  Tiitit  liiey  are  of 
great  antiquity,  is  certain,  lor  we  find  Ihem  mentioned  in  a  treatise  on  choral  singing  by 
one  Aureham  Iri  the  9th  century.  ThediiTereut  character  of  the  Giegoriau  tones  depends 
entirely  on  the  phices  of  the  semitones,  which  in  the  above  example  are  marked  with 
S'^  Several  of  the  tones  have  various  endings,  some  as  mauy  as  four,  while  the  sec- 
ond, fifth,  and  sixth  tones  have  each  only  one  ending.  For  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  tlie  Gregorian  church-music,  see  N.  A.  Jansseu's  Graiuiregdi^  cles  G^regoriansdien 
Kirchcngesafiges,  published  by  Schott  in  Mainz,  1846. 

GREGOROVIUS.  Ferdinand,  b.  Prus'^iu  1821 ;  educated  at  Konigsberg,  and  devoted 
himself  to  poetry  and  history.  He  has  published  a  learned  review  of  Goethe's  Wlkellm 
Mfi»Ur;  Death  of  Tiberius  (a  tragedy),  etc.  After  sojourning  in  Italy  he  published  Cor- 
tica;  Life  and  Scenery  in  Italy;  Tiie  Latin  Summer,  and  Sicily.  His  more  imporumt 
works  are  History  of  Rome  in  t/ie  Middle  Ages,  and  Histoid  of  Lucretia  Ihrgia. 

GREGORY,  a  co.  in  n.  Dakotah  bordering  on  Nebraska  and  bounded  in  part  by  the 
Missouri  river,  formed  since  the  census  of  1870;  about  1150  sq.  miles.  Surface  for  the 
most  part  level. 

OEEGOBT,  the  name  of  a  Scotch  family  remarkably  distinguished,  like  that  of  the 
Bernouillis.  in  the  history  of  science.  Its  history  goes  back  to  the  union  in  marriage  of 
the  rev.  John  Gregory,  minister  of  Drumoak,  Aberdeenshire,  to  a  daughter  of  a  David 
Amlei-sou,  who  is  described  by  Dr.  Hutlon  in  his  Fhilosophiail  and  Mathematical  DlC- 
iifiuD'y^  as  "  of  Finzaugh,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  a  singular  turn  for  mathematical 
and  mechanical  knowledge."     The  most  distinguished  offspring  of  this  marria^ire  was: 

James  Gregory,  b.  at  Aberdeen  in  Nov.,  1688  or  1639.  He  studied  at  Marischal 
coHvige.  after  leaving  which,  he  betook  himself  to  optical  science,  in  which  he  made  his 
first  discoveries.  At  the  age  of  34,  he  invented  the  reflecting-telescope  known  by  his 
name,  and  which  he  described  in  a  work,  entitled  Optical  Promota.  In  1664  or  1665,  he 
*cnt  to  London  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  his  telescope;  but  finding  the  artists 
lie  employed  wanting  in  the  skill  necessary  for  grinding  the  metal  for  the  object-specn- 
Iiim.  he  passed  on  to  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  study;  and 
in  the  year  1667,  produced  his  Vera  circidi  et  Hyperbohv  Quadratnra.  followed,  in  1668, 
l>y  two  other  works,  Ocometrim  Pars  ifnipersalis,  and  Eeercitatiories  Orometricm.  These 
works  led  him  into  correspondence  with  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age — New- 
ton. Huyghens,  VVallis,  etc.  He  was  immediately,  on  his  return  to  London,  elected  a 
fellow  of  iiie  royal  society,  and  in  1669  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at 
»^t.  Andrews,  a  chair  which  he  filled  for  about  six  years.  Here,  in  1672,  he  produced 
i/«^  Great  and  New  Art  of  Wt^jhiivj  Vanity,  etc.,  which  bore  to  be  the  work  of  M.  Pat- 
nek  blathers,  archbeadle  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
expose  the  ignorance  of  a  prof.  Smclair  of  Glasgow,  who  had  put  a  slig^ht  on  one  ol  the 
^y  Andrews  professors.  In  1674  Gregorv,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  married  Mary, 
QjiUi(liter  of  Mr.  George  Jam iescm,  a  distinguished  painter,  was  called  to  Edinburirii  to 
fill  the  mathematical  chair,  which  he  did  for  little  more  than  a  year.  In  Oct..  1»'»T."), 
^hen  showing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  to  some  of  his  pupils,  he  w'as  struck  wiili  toial 
blindness, and  a  few  days  after  died  at  the  age  of  36.  For  a  particular  li«*t  and  acftount 
of  his  works  and  discoveries,  see  llvitUnx'a  Philosophical  and  Mathn/Htti/^Hl  JJirtotrfry. 
Pr.  Hutton  describes  him  as  a  man  of  very  acute  and  pcnetratinir  srenius.  ])o.ss(\Ksing  an 
iDventive  mathematical  genius  of  the  first  order;  somewhat  irritable  in  temper;  but 
exhibiting  one  of  the  most  amiable  characters  of  a  true  philosopher — that  of  being  con- 
tent with  his  fortune. 
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By  bis  marriage  with  Mary  Jamieson,  James  Gregory  had  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
James  Greoory,  m.d.,  born  in  1674,  who  became  professor  of  medicine  in  King's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  where  he  founded  the  school  of  medicine.  This  James  Gregory  had 
two  sous,  James  Gregory,  m.d.  (the  second),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Aberdeen 
professorship;  and  John  Gregory,  m.d.,  who  merits  particular  notice.  He  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1724,  where  he  received  his  early  education;  afterwards  he  studied  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  and  Paris.  After  filling  in  succession  the  chairs  of  phi- 
losophy and  n  \icine  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  appointed,  in  1766.  professor  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  iL  Euiuburgh,  where  he  long  enjoyed  high  reputation  as  a  teacber  and  prac- 
ticing physician,  along  with  the  greatest  personal  popularity.  Ue  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Eciinburgh  in  its  most  brilliant  period.  He  died 
Feb.  9,  1773.  Among  his  works  are — Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Phytfic,  1772;  A  Co^m- 
paratice  View  of  the  Siate  and  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal  World,  1765;«and 
A  Father's  Legaei/  to  his  Daughters  (published  after  his  death),  1793.  In  1788  his  work» 
were  collected  in  4  vols.  12mo,  by  Mr.  Tytler  (lord  Woodhouselee),  who  prefaced  them 
by  a  life  of  the  author.  A  life  of  him  was  also  written  by  Mr.  Smellie,  His  son.  Dr. 
James  Gregory  (the  third),  became  distingiiished  as  j^rofessor  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh,  and  a  leading  man  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  author  of  Phil- 
osophical and  Literary  Essays,  2  vols.  8vo,  Edin.  1792.  The  son  of  this  Dr.  James  was 
the  late  William  Gregory,  professor,  at  one  time,  of  chemistiy  in  King's  college, 
Aberdeen,  and  who  died  April,  1858,  as  professor  of  ciiemistry  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. William  Gregory  was  well  known  by  his  works  on  chemistry,  and  his  edition 
of  the  inorganic  part  of  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry;  the  organic  part  of  which  was 
edited  by  Liebig.  He  also  translated,  1855,  Liebig's  Principles  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Amongst  his  contributions  to  chemistry  may  be  noticed  his  improved  processes  for  the 
preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  muriatfe  of  morphia,  and  oxide  of  silver,  and  his 
memoirs  on  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  preparation  of  creatine,  on  the 
decomposition  products  of  uric  acid,  on  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  alloxan,  oq 
the  purification  of  chloroform,  etc. 

We  have  now  lo  revert  to  the  original  stock — the  family  of  the  rev.  John  Gregory  and 
Jane  Anderson.  James  Gregory,  inventor  of  the  telescope,  and  founder  of  the  line  of 
distinguished  men  which  we  have  just  followed,  had  an  elder  brother  of  the  name  of 
David — a  remarkable  man,  skilled  in  medicine,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and 
known  as  David  Gregory  of  Kiuardie — the  first  man  in  Scotland  who  kept  a  barom- 
eter, a  circumstiince  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hutton,  nearly  led  to  his  being  tried  by 
prt'Hl)ytery  as  a  wizard.  Tiiis  David  had  three  sons,  named  respectively,  David.  Jamrs, 
and  Charles.  Tiie  first  of  these  became  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  Oxford.  He 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and  there  receivLil  the  early  part  of  his  education,  which 
was  completed  at  Edinburgh.  He  is  supposed  to  have  In'on  disposed  to  mathematical 
studies,  by  having  been  appointed  literary  executor  of  his  uncle  J;iraes — of  the  telescope 
— more  likely  it  is  that  he  was  so  appointed  because  he  had  already  manifested  an  apti- 
tude for  such  studies.  With  the  executry,  at  any  rate,  his  uncle's  "  mantle"  descended 
U{>on  him.  In  his  23d  year  he  was  appointed  profes.sor  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  lectures  in  this  chair,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  tlie  Newtonian  philosophy  into  the  schools.  In  1691.  throuirh  the  friendship 
of  Newton  and  Flamsteed,  he  obtained  the  vacant  Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy 
at  Oxford,  for  which  the  illu?trious  Halley  was  a  competitor.  Halley,  however,  soon 
after  abtaincd  the  professor-hip  of  geometry  in  the  same  university,  anci  became  a  great 
friend  and  fellow-worker  of  Gregory's.  Dr.  David  died  at  Maidenhead  in  1710,  in  his 
49th  year. 

Among  the  works  of  Dr.  David  Gregory  may  be  mentioned,  Exerdtatio  Geometrica 
de  IJinunmone  Figurarum  {E^in.  1684);  Catoptrics  et  I)ioptric<p  Sp/unriccB  Elemenfa  (Ox- 
ford.  1695),  which  contained  the  substance  of  his  Edinburgh  lectures,  and  in  which, 
among  other  ingenious  matters.  Dr.  Hutton  thinks  there  is  an  anticipation  of  Dolland's 
aclironuitic  telescope.  Afttronomim  PhysiccR  et  GeomctriciB  Eleinenta,  Oxford,  1792.  An 
edition  of  Euclid  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  is  highly  valued.  1703.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  worked  with  Dr.  Halley  on  an  edition  of  the  Conies  of  ApoUonius,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  it  finished.  He  was  the  first  who  considered  the  Catenary,  on  which  he 
left  a  paper  in  MS.,  besides  a  short  treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Arithmetic  of  Ijogarithms; 
a  treatise  on  Practical  Oeometry,  published  in  1745  by  Maclaurin;  and  many  memoirs 
which  were  published  in  the  PhU.  Trans.,  vols,  xviii. — xxv.  Of  his  four  sons.the  eldest, 
David  Gregory,  became  regius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  and  dean  of 
Christ's  church.  On  Dr.  David  Gregory  removing  to  Oxford,  he  was  succeeded,  in 
1691.  in  the  Edinburgh  chair,  by  his  brother  James,  who  filled  it  for  33  years,  when  he 
retri-  (1.  and  gave  place,  in  1725,  to  Maclaurin.  His  brother  Charles,  in  1707,  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrews,  an  office  which  he  held  for  32  years,  when  he 
resigned  it.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  another  David,  who  died  1703. — The  three 
sons  of  David  of  Kinardie  were  thus,  at  the  same  time,  professors  of  mathematics  in 
three  universities,  while  two  of  them  left  sons  who  obtained  professorships.  Dr.  Thomas 
Reid  of  Glasgow,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  a  nephew,  through  his  mother,  of  these 
illustrious  brothers.  AUogether,  it  is  said  (Chalraer's  Biographical  Dietionai'y.  p.  289) 
that  no  less  than  16  members  of  this  family  have  held  British  professorships. — Mention 
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must  be  made,  in  conclusion,  of  R.  F.  Qbegory,  late  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, author  of  Examples  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  otlier  valuable 
works,  who  died  before  bearing  the  full  fruits  of  his  genius,  and  who  is  understood  to 
have  belonged  to  tlie  family  of  the  Scottish  Gregories^ 

0EE6OBY,  the  name  of  sixteen  popes,  of  whom  the  most  important,  historically,  are 
treated  in  separate  articles. 

GBEGOBY  I.,  THE  Great,  a  father  and  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  was 
bom  in  iiome  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  c.  of  an  illusirlous  Roman  family.  His 
father,  Gordianus,  was  a  senator,  and  one  of  the  earlier  pontiffs;  Felix  III.  had  belonged 
to  the  same  family.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  Gregory  was  named  by  the  emperor 
Justin  11.  to  the  important  charge  of  praetor  of  Rome;  but  he  voluntarily  ^eliIlqui!^iled 
this  office,  and  withdrew  altogether  from  the  world  into  the  monastery  which  he  hud 
founded  in  Rome,  under  the  title  of  St.  Andrew's.  This  was  but  one  of  many  such  acts 
of  religious  munificence.  **  He  founded  and  endowed,"  says  Dean  Milman,  '*  six  monas- 
teries in  Sicily."  Before  entering  the  Roman  convent,  equally  founded  by  himself, 
which  he  chose  for  his  own  retreat,  **  he  lavished  on  the  poor  all  his  costly  robes,  his 
dik.  his  gold,  his  jewels,  his  furniture,  and  not  even  assuming  to  himself  thi*  abbacy  of 
his  convent,  but  beginning  with  the  lowest  monastic  duties,  he  devoted  himself  nltogelher 
to  God."  This  was  probably  about  576.  He  was  elected  abbot  of  his  monastery,  and 
it  Was  while  he  was  still  in  this  office  that  the  well-known  incident  befell  of  his  meeting 
the  Anglo-Saxon  youths  in  the  slave-market,  and  on  beine  struck  by  their  beauty,  and 
learning  that  tliey  came  from  a  pagan  land,  resolving  to  devote  himself  to  the  conver-  ♦ 
sioD  of  tbat  land  to  Christianity.  He  set  forth  on  his  journey,  but  the  clamor  of  the 
Romans  at  his  loss  led  the  pope  Benedict  to  compel  his  return,  and  eventually  to  enroll 
him  in  the  secular  ministry  by  ordaining  him  one  of  the  seven  regionary  deacons  of 
Rome.  Benedict's  successor,  Pelagius  II.,  sent  Gregory  as  nuncio  to  Constantinople,  to 
implore  the  emperor's  aid  against  the  Lombards.  He  regided  three  years  in  Constanti- 
nople, during  which  time  he  commenced,  and  perhaps  completed,  his  great  work,  the 
Erpmtion  of  Job.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  resumed  his  place  as  abbot,  and  on  the 
death  of  Pelagius,  in  a  plague  which  laid  waste  the  cit}',  Gregory  was  unanimously 
called  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  to  succeed  him.  He  used  every  means 
even  to  a  petition  to  the  emperor  Maurice  to  withhold  his  consent,  to  evade  the  dignity; 
but  he  was  forced  to  yield,  and  was  consecrated  Sept.  3,  590.  Few  pontiffs  have 
equaled,  hardly  one  has  surpassed,  Gregory  as  the  administrator  of  the  multiplied  con- 
cerns of  the  vast  charge  thus  assigned  to  him.  ••  Nothing,"  says  Dean  Milman,  '*  seems  too 
great,  nothing  too  insignificant  for  his  earnest  peraonal  solicitude;  from  the  most  minute 
point  in  the  ritual,  or  regulations  about  the  papal  farms  in  Sicily,  he  passes  to  the  con- 
▼ersion  oi  Britain,  the  extirpation  of  simony  among  the  clergy  of  Gaul,  negotiations 
with  the  armed  conquerors  of  Italy,  the  revolutions  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  title  of 
universal  bishop  usurped  by  John  of  Constantinople"  (Latin  Christianity,  i.  489). 
There  is  no  department  of  ecclesiastical  administration  in  whicli  he  has  not  left  nmrks 
of  his  energy  and  his  greatness.  To  him  the  Roman  church  is  indebted  for  the  com- 
plete and  consistent  organization  of  her  public  services  and  the  details  of  her  ritual,  for 
the  regulation  and  systematization  of  her  sacred  chants.  The  mission  to  Knglaiid, 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  undertake  in  person,  was  intrusted  by  him,  with  all  the 
aal  of  a  personal  obligation,  to  Augustine;  and,  under  his  auspices,  Britain  was  brought 
within  the  pale  of  Christian  Europe.  Under  him  the  Gotiiic  kingdom  of  Spain,  long 
Arinn,  was  united  to  the  church.  Nor  was  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy, 
and  in  purifying  of  the  morality  of  the  church,  inferior  to  his  ardor  for  its  diffusion. 
His  letters,  which  are  numerous  and  most  interesting,  are  full  of  evidences  of  the  univer- 
Kility  of  his  vigilance.  On  occasion  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Lom- 
bard's. Gregory  is  declared  by  Milman  to  have  *•  exercised  the  real  power  by  performing 
the  protecting  part  of  a  sovereign ; "  and  in  his  general  administration,  to  have  been  **  in 
act  and  in  influence,  if  not  as  yet  in  avowed  authority,  a  temporal  sovereign."  Against 
ibe  memorj'  of  his  administration  of  Rome  a  charge  was  formerly  made,  that  in  his  zeal 
a^inst  paganism  he  destroyed  the  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings  of  the  pagan 
city;  but  Gibbon  confesses  that  the  evidence  "  is  recent  and  uncertain;"  and,  indeed, 
the  only  authority  to  which  Gibbon  himself  refers,  Platina,  simply  mentions  the  charge 
In  order  to  repudiate  it.  The  same,  according  to  Milman,  may  be  said  of  "the  fable 
of  his  having  burned  the  Palatine  library  in  his  hatred  of  pagan  literature,  which  is  now 
rejected."  As  regards  the  general  government  of  the  church,  Gregory  reprobates  very 
strongly  the  assumption  by  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  of  the  title  of  ecumenical 
or  universal  bishop;  the  more  especially,  as  the  object  of  John  in  assuming  this  title 
waste  justify  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction  outside  of  the  limits  of  his  own  patriarchate. 
In  his  writings,  too,  the  details  of  the  whole  dogmatical  system  of  the  modern  church 
are  very  fully  developed.  His  works  fill  four  folio  volumes.  His  Letter's,  and,  still 
Diore,  his  Dialogues^  abound  with  miraculous  and  legendary  narratives,  which,  however 
uncritical  in  their  character,  are  most  interesting  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  habits 
of  thought  of  that  age.  Gregory,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  was 
most  gentle  in  his  treatment  of  heathens  and  Jews,  and  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  repress 
slave-dealing,  and  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  slavery.    He  died  Marcjh  .J2^^^Q^y  1^^ 
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0BEOOBY  n.,  by  birth  a  Homan*  was  elected  bishop  of  that  see  in  715.  His  pontifi- 
cate is  specially  noticeable  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  territorial  pre- 
eminence of  tiie  Roman  see  in  Italy.  Tlie  Eastern  emperors  having  almost  utterly 
abandoned  the  government,  and,  still  more,  the  defense  of  Italy,  and  the  aggressions  of 
the  Lombards  becoming  every  year  more  formidable,  the  imperial  autliorily  in  tlie  west 
sunk  into  little  more  than  a  name;  and  the  tyrannical  and  barbarous  measures  by  which 
the  emperor  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  attempted  to  enforce  his  degrees  against  image- worship, 
weakened  still  more  the  tie  which  bound  Italy  to  the  eastern  emperors.  The  uatiind 
result  of  the  diminution  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy  was  the  growth  of  that  of  the 
pope,  to  whom  the  deserted  Italian  provinces  looked,  partly  as  their  spiritual  counsehu- 
and  liead,  partly  as  their  mediator  with  the  barbarous  enemy,  partly  as  the  center  of 
the  political  federation  for  self-defense  which  their  very  isolation  necessitated.  Gregory 
convened  a  council  in  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  honor  due  to  images,  and  adtirei-»ed  a 
very  energetic  letter  to  the  emperor,  protesting  against  the  sacrilegous  outrages  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  explaining  and  defending  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  image- worship, 
and  warning  the  emperor  that  the  feelings  of  his  subjects  were  so  completely  alieuated 
by  his  conduct,  that  it  was  only  the  pope's  influence  which  prevented  them  from 
throwing  off  all  allegiance.  Gregory  has  been  accused  of  himself  fomenting  this  dis- 
affection. The  contrary,  however,  is  attested^  not  only  by  Gregory's  own  letters,  but 
also  hy  Paul  the  deacon,  in  his  History  of  the  Lombards  (book  vi.  c.  39);  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  circumstances  themselves,  and  the  well-known  character  of  the  emperor, 
would  sufficiently  explain  any  degree  of  discontent  in  Italy.  At  all  events,  the  result 
of  the  contest  was  a  most  notable  aggrandizement  of  the  political  authority  and  influence 
•  of  the  popes  in  Italy.     Gn^gory  II.  died  in  781. 

GBEGOBT  in.,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded  Gregory  II,  in  731.  The  encroachments 
of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  during  his  pontificate  became  so  formidable,  that  as  the  e.jst- 
ern  emperors  still  remained  powerless  or  indifferent  to  the  protection  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  the  Romans  charged  Gregory  to  send  a  deputation  to  Charles  Martcl  soliciting 
his  succor  against  the  enemy,  and  proposing,  upon  that  condition,  to  recognize  him  as 
their  protector,  and  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  consul  and  patrician  of  Rome.  This 
offer  was  made  by  the  pope  "in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Roman  primus,"  and  is  of 
great  historical  importance  in  the  consideration  of  tlie  nature  and  origin  of  the  papal 
power  in  Italy.  Theeml)assy  failed,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  war  with  the  Saracens, 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  Charles;  but  it  was  a  sti-p  towards  the  consummation  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  west.     Gregory  III.  died  in  741. 

GREGORY  IV.,  d.  844.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  in  827.  He  is  remembered  for  re-building  Ostia  as  a  defense  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber. 

GREGORY  V.  (Bruno),  d.  W.  He  was  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Otho  TI*,  and  was 
pope  from  May  996  until  his  death.    His  authority  was  disputed  by  an  antipope,  John 

GREGORY  VI,,  John  Gratianus,  a  priest  in  R^)me,  chosen  pope  in  1045.  He 
resigned  the  next  year,  and  a  year  afterwards  died  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny. 

OB£GK)BY  VII.,  pre-eminently  the  historical  representative  of  the  temporal  claims  ot 
the  mediaeval  papacy,  was  b.,  about  1020,  at  Saona.  a  village  in  the  southern  border  of 
Tuscany.  Whether  his  family  belonged  to  the  burgher  or  the  noble  class,  is  disputed 
by  his  biographers.  His  family  name,  Hildebrand,  would  imply  a  Teutonic  descent; 
but  by  birtii  and  education,  at  least,  he  was  Italian.  His  youth  was  pa.ssed  at  lionie, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  on  the  Aventine,  of  which  his  uncle.  Laurence  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Amalti).  was  abbot.  From  Rome  he  passed  into  France,  where  he  entered 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cluny,  in  the  schools  of  which  he  completed  his  education; 
and  from  the  strict  ascetic  observances  there  practiced  by  him,  he  acquired  those  habits 
of  austerity  which  distinguished  his  entire  life.  He  visited  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  and 
obtained  by  his  preaching  the  reputation  of  great  eloquence.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  became  the  chaplain  of  Gregory  VI.,  but  after  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  he  again 
withdrew  to  his  former  retreat  at  Cluny,  from  which  he  was  only  recalled  by  the  earnest 
appeal  of  the  new  and  zealous  pope,  Leo  IX.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome,  in  1049. 
Under  this  active  and  devoted  pontiff,  Hildebrand  exercised  great  influence.  He  now, 
for  the  first  time,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  eventually  created  cardinal. 
Besides  the  important  domestic  employments  which  were  assigned  to  him.  he  was  sent 
as  legate  to  the  important  council  of  Tours,  in  which  the  cause  of  Berengar  was 
examined.  Under  all  the  short  but  important  pontificates  of  the  successors  of 
Leo  IX.,  who  are  known  in  history  as  the  German  popes — Victor  II.,  Stephen  IX., 
Benedict  X.,  and  Alexander  II. — Hildebrand  continued  to  exercise  the  same  influence, 
and  by  inspiring  into  their  government  of  the  church  the  great  principles  to  which  his 
life  was  vowed,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  full  development  of  his  own  theory  of  the 
papacy.  He  was  unanimously  elected  at  Rome,  without  awaiting  the  imperial  author- 
ization, three  days  after  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  The  German  bishops,  who  feared 
the  strong  arm  of  tho.se  reforms  of  which  his  name  was  a  guarantee,  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  emperor  Henry  IV.  from  assenting  to  the  election;  but  Henry  gave  his  approval. 
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and  the  new  pope  was  crowned,  July  10,  1073.  From  the  date  of  his  election,  the 
poDtlticate  of  Gregory  was  one  life-loug  struggle  for  Ibe  assertion  of  llie  principles  with 
wliicb  he  believed  the  welfare  of  the  churcli^und  the  regeneration  of  society  itself  to  be 
inx-'panibly  bound  up.  Regarding  as  the  great  evil  of  bis  lime  the  tliorougbly  secular- 
ized condition  of  the  church  in  a  great  part  of  Kurope,  and  especially  in  Germany  and 
Dorilieru  Italy,  he  directed  against  this  all  his  efforts.  The  position  occupied  by  the 
bigljer  clergy  as  feudal  proprietors,  the  rigbt  of  investiture  with  the  temporalities  of 
benetices  cTaimcd  by  tbe  crown,  the  consequent  dependence  of  the  clergy  upon  tbe 
>overeigu,  and  the  temptation  to  simony  (see  Simony)  wbicb  it  involved,  were,  in  tbe 
mimi  ol  Gregory,  the  cause  of  all  tbe  evils  under  which  Europe  was  groaning;  and  of 
all  these  he  regarded  investiture  (see  Investiture)  as  the  fountain  and  the  source. 
While,  therefore,  he  labored  by  every  species  of  enactment,  by  visitations,  by  encyclical 
leiitrs,  and  by  pei-sonal  exhortations,  precepts,  and  censures,  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  ril  the  details  of  discipline — celibacy,  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  the  instruction  of 
tiie  people — and  to  repress  simony  and  pluralism,  it  was  against  the  fundamental  abuse 
of  iuvestiture  that  liis  main  efforts  were  directed.  In  the  year  after  his  election  lie 
pDbibited  this  practice,  under  pain  of  excommunication  both  for  the  investor  and  the 
invL-^ted,  and  in  the  following  year  he  actually  issued  that  sentence  against  several 
ii^hops  and  councilors  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  Henry  IV.  (see  Henry  IV.), 
i.Megurding  these  menaces,  and  taking  the  offending  bishops  under  his  protection, 
Grigory  cited  him  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Henry's  sole  reply  was  a 
lau^hty  detiance;  and  in  a  diet  at  Worms,  in  1076,  he  formally  declared  Gregory 
dep<jsed  from  the  pontificate.  Gregory  was  not  slow  to  retaliate  by  a  sentence  of 
excommunication;  and  in  this  sentence,  unless  revoked  or  removed  by  absolution  in 
twelve  months,  by  the  law  of  the  empire  at  the  time,  was  involved  the  forfeiture  of  all 
fivil  rights,  and  deposition  from  every  civil  and  political  office.  Henry's  Saxon  sub- 
i  ds  appealing  to  this  law  against  him  he  was  compelled  to  yield,  and,  by  a  humiliating 
jKiiauce,  to  which  he  submitted  at  Canossa,  in  Jan.,  1077,  he  obtained  absolution  from 
"he  pope  in  person.  This  submission,  however,  was  but  feigned ;  and  on  his  subsequent 
triumph  over  his  rival,  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  Henry  resumed  hostilities  with  the  pope,  and 
in  IQSQ  again  declared  him  deposed,  and  caused  to  be  appointed  in  his  place  the  anti- 
[^j;)e  Guibert,  arciibishop  of  Ravenna,  under  the  name  of  Clement  III.  After  a  pro- 
tracted siege  of  three  years,  Henry,  in  the  year  1084,  took  possession  of  Rome.  Gregory 
Milt  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Just,  however,  as  Gregory  was  on  the 
p>'iiit  of  falling  into  his  enemy's  hands,  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of  Apulia, 
entered  the  city,  set  Gregory  free,  and  compelled  Henry  to  return  to  Germany;  but  the 
wrttched  condition  to  which  Rome  was  reduced  obliged  Gregory  to  withdraw  first  to 
Monte  Cassino,  and  ultimately  to  Salerno,  where  he  died,  May  2t5,  1085.  His  dying 
Tords  are  a  deeply  affecting,  but  yet  a  stern  and  unbending  profession  of  the  faith  of 
iii>  whole  life,  and  of  the  profound  convictions  under  whicli  even  his  enemies  acknowl- 
edge hun  to  have  acted.  "I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  I  die  an 
txiie."  The  character  of  Gregory  VIL,  and  the  tlieory  of  church-politjr  which  he 
represents,  are  differently  judged  by  the  different  religious  schools;  but  his  theory  is 
onfcssed  by  all,  even  those  who  most  strongly  reprobate  it  as  an  excess,,  to  have  been 
n^and  in  its  conception,  and  unselfish  in  its  object.  **  The  theory  of  Augustine's  city 
t'  God,"  says  Milman,  "  no  doubt  swam  before  his  mind,  on  which  a  new  Rome  was  to 
r^,  and  nde  the  world  by  religion."  In  his  conception  of  the  constitution  of  Christian 
^»ciety,  the  spiritual  power  was  the  first  and  highest  element.  It  was  to  direct,  to 
rommand  the  temporal,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  compel  its  obedience ;  but  as  the 
^eory  is  explained  by  Fenelon,  by  Gosselin,  and  other  modem  Catholics,  the  arms 
'hich  it  was  authorissed  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  coercion  were  the  arms  of  the  spirit 
only.  It  could  compel  by  penalties,  but  these  penalties  were  only  the  censures  of  the 
cliurch;  and  if,  in  certain  circumstances,  temporal  forfeitures  (as  in  the  case  of  Henry 
IV.)  were  annexed  to  these  censures,  this,  it  is  argued,  was  the  result  of  the  civil  legis- 
•atioQ  of  the  particular  country  not  of  any  general  ecclesiastical  law.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Henry,  the  imperial  crown  was  forfeited,  according  to  the  Swabian  code,  by  the 
iDere  fact  of  the  emperor's  remaining  for  twelve  months  under  excommunication  with- 
al obtaining  absolution  from  the  sentence.  Moreover,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
power  in  itself,  or  of  the  lengths  to  which  it  has  at  times  extended,  the  occasion  and  the 
3^ject  of  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  Gregory  were  always  such  as  to  command  the 
>ympathy  of  the  philosophical  student  of  the  history  of  the  middle  age.  By  his  firm 
wd  unbending  efforts  to  suppress  the  unchristian  vices  which  deformed  society,  and  to 
restrain  the  tyranny  which  oppressed  the  subject  as  much  as  it  enslaved  the  church,  he 
flight  his  age  *'  that  there  was  a  being  on  earth  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the 
Jfcfenseless,  to  succor  the  succorless,  to  afford  a  refuge  to  the  widow  and  orphan,  and 
'Abethe  guardian  of  the  poor."  Dean  Milman  sums  up  his  history  of  Gregory  as  of 
05e  who  is  to  be  contemplated  not  merely  with  awe,  but  in  some  respects,  and  with 
=^rae  great  drawbacks,  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. — See  Milman's  Latin  GJiristianUy, 
^'l\\\,\  Bowden'sZ(/%  of  Qregcyry  VIL  (1840);  Voigt*8  EOddyi-and  als  Papst;  Ville- 
ai^n'8  (1872)  and  Langeron's  (1874)  lives  of  Gregory. 

GREGORY  VIII..  Alberto  db  Mora,  succeeded  pope  Urban  III.,  Oct.  21,  IIST, 
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GREGORY  IX.,  Ugolino,  became  pope  in  1227,  and  died  1241.  He  had  a  long  dis- 
pute Willi  llie  emperor  Frederick  II.,  whom  he  twice  excommunicated.  The  emperor 
marched  upon  the  papal  territories,  took  liavenna,  and  iulercepted  a  fleet  from  Qenoa 
which  was  conveying  a  hundred  church  dignitaries  to  Rome.  Gregory  died  before  the 
trouble  was  settled,  and  his  successor  made  haste  to  become  the  friend  of  the  emperor. 

GREGORY  X.,  Tebaluo  Visconti,  1209-76;  canon,  archdeacon,  cardinal,  and 
pope,  Sept.  1,  1271.  He  held  the  second  general  council  of  Lyons,  and  was  one  of  the 
last  church  leadere  to  urge  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land  where  he  had  once 
been  papal  legate. 

GREGORY  XI.,  Pierre  Roger,  1329-78;  the  last  of  the  French  popes,  having  been 
chosen  in  1370.  He  was  the  last  pope  to  reside  in  Avignon,  and  himself  removed  thence 
to  Rome.     The  works  of  Wycliile  came  under  his  censure. 

GREGORY  XII.,  Angelo  Corario.  1325-1417;  a  Venetian,  chosen  pope,  in  1406. 
He  pledgeil  himself  (to  the  council  of  Constance)  to  abdicate  the  moment  other  con- 
testants lor  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  did  so,  and  Anally  abdicated. 

GBEGOBT  XIII.  Hugh  Buoncompagno,  was  b.  at  Bologna,  Jan.  7,  1502.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  city,  where  he  held  the  professorship  of  law  for  several  years. 
Having  settled  at  Rome,  m  1539,  he  was  distinguished  by  several  important  employ- 
ments, and  was  one  of  the  theologians  of  the  council  of  Trent,  on  his  return  whence, 
he  was  created  cardinal  in  1564,  and  sent  as  legate  to  Spain.  On  the  death  of  Pius  V., 
Gregory  was  elected  pope  in  1572.  Not  one  among  the  post-reformation  pontiffs  has 
surpassed  Gregory  in  zeal  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  education ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  colleges  in  Rome  were  wholly  or  in  part  endowed  by  him;  and  Lis 
expenditure  for  educational  purposes  is  said  to  have  exceeded  2,000,000  Roman  crowns. 
The  most  iuteresliug  event  of  his  pontificate,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  the  correc- 
tion of  the  calendar  (see  Calendar),  which  was  the  result  of  long  consideration,  and 
was  finally  made  public  in  1582.  A  grievous  imputation  rests  on  the  memory  of 
Gregory  from  the  fact  of  his  having  ordered  a  Te  Deum  in  Rome  on  occasion  of' the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (see  St.  Bartholomew);  but  in  justice  it  must  be  <^aid, 
that  this  was  done  on  the  report  of  the  French  ambassador,  which  represented  that 
bloody  event,  not  as  a  deliberate  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  but  simph'  as 
the  suppression  of  a  baffled  Huguenot  conspiracy.  Gregory  published  a  valuable  edition 
of  the  Jbecreturn  Gratkini  with  learned  notes.  He  died  in  1585,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age. 

GREGORY  XIV.,  NicoLO  Sfoxdrati,  d.  1591;  a  native  of  Cremona.  He  was 
elected  to  the  papacy  in  1590,  and  died  the  next  year. 

GREGORY  XV.,  Alessandro  Ludovisio.  1554-1623;  a  native  of  Bologna,  chosen 
pope  in  1621.  The  congregation  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  was  established  by 
him;  and  to  him  is  due  the  secret  balloting  for  new  popes. 

GREGORY  XVI.,  BARTOLOM>rEO  Alberto  Capellart,  1765-1846;  a  Venetian  who 
became  a  monk,  was  learned  in  eastern  languages,  and  a  teacher  of  theology.  When 
Napoleon  carried  Pius  VII.  away  a.^  a  prisoner  in  1809,  Capellari  left  Rome  for  his 
native  place  and  remained  in  quiet  for  three  years.  On  the  return  of  the  pope  he  was 
promoted  to  various  important  positions,  and  in  1826  was  a  cardinal  and  the  prefect  of 
the  propaganda.  In  this  capacity-  he  was  practically  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  touching  Koman  Catholic  citizens,  regulated 
church  matters  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  sultan  got  emancipation  for  the 
Catholics  in  Armenia.  He  was  elected  to  the  papacy  Feb.  2,  1831,  and  for  15  years  was 
zealous  and  energetic  in  promoting  the  interests  and'expanding  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  church. 

GBEGOBT  OF  Armenia,  commonly  called  The  Illuminator,  was  the  apostle  of 
Christianity  among  the  Armenians.  Like  the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  primitive 
church,  little  is  known  of  his  early  history.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Ca*sa- 
rea,  in  Cappadocia,  where,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion. 
He  afterwards,  entered  into  the  service  of  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  by  whom  he  was 
subjected  to  severe  persecution  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  worship  idols.  Some 
severe  public  calamity  which  succeeded,  being  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  divine  wrath, 
the  king  immediately  put  himself  and  his  subjects  under  Gregory's  instructions.  The 
people  were  converted  in  great  numbers,  andchurches  immediately  erected  throughout 
the  country;  and  Gregory,  after  receiving  ordination  at  Csesarea,  returned  as  metro- 
politan of  Armenia,  and  baptized  his  converts.  This  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century.  Many  authors  have  given  in  their  works  discourses  professedly  by- 
Gregory,  but  now  believed  to  be  spurious.  The  memory  of  Gregory  is  held  in  great 
reverence  in  the  Greek,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and  Armenian  churches,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar. 

GREGORY,  Francis  H.,  1789-1866;  b.  Conn. ;  from  merchant  service  he  went  into 
the  navy  in  1809,  and  rose  through  all  grades  to  rear-admiral.  His  first  work  was  in 
capturing  vessels  running  slaves  mto  southern  ports,  and  suppressing  piracy.  In  the 
war  of  1812  he  was  captured  and  kept  in  England  a  prisoner  for  a  year  and  a  half.     In 
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the  war  with  Mexico  he  took  an  active  part.     When  the  rebellion  began  he  was  too  old 
for  active  sea  service,  and  was  made  superintendent  of  the  consiruction  of  iron-clad 

vessels. 

OBEOORY  OF  Ntssa.  Saint,  a  Greek  church-father,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Basil  the  great,  born  about  382  at  Sebaste,  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  the  study 
of  sciences  and  philosophy,  and  subsequently  married  a  pious  and  honorable  lady.  In 
consequence  of  a  dream,  however,  he  separated  from  her,  and  abjuring  the  world, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastic.  After  a  short  relapse  into  his  old  profane 
Mudies,  he  renounced  this  "apostasy"  forever,  and  in  372  was  made  bishop'of  Nyssa, 
a  city  in  Cappadocia,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Arians,  who  knew 
him  to  be  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Nicene  creed.  They  at  once  commenced  an  oppo- 
sition to  him.  Gregory  was  deposed  by  the  emperor,  and  compelled  to  flee.  He  lived 
for  some  years  in  seclusion,  until,  at  the  death  of  Valens  (378),  Gratiauus  restored  him 
to  iiis  see.  In  379  he  was  charged  by  the  council  at  xYntioch,  to  visit  the  churches  in 
Anibia  and  Palestine,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  pristine  orthodoxy  and  peace, 
the  many  years  of  heresy  and  dissension  that  had  preceded  having  created' a  sad  confu- 
sion among  the  flock  or  the  faithful.  In  381  he  was  chosen  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople to  be  one  of  the  '*  centers"  of  faith  for  the  Catholic  communion,  i.e.,  an 
arbiter  of  orthodoxy  for  his  and  other  congregations,  principally  in  Pontus.  He  fur- 
ilj(.*r  assisted  at  the  council  held  in  that  city  in  382  and  383,  and  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  both,  that  shortly  afterwards  the  honorable  title  of  metropolitan  was  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  him.  The  hist  time  Gregory  seems  to  have  appeared  publicly, 
was  at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  394;  and  he  seems  to  have  died  shortly  after- 
wards. The  second  Nic^au  council  conferred  upon  him  the  pre-eminent  title  of  '*  Pater 
Pat  rum." 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.  Although  not  fraught  with  the  glowing  elo- 
quence and  penetrating  acumen  of  a  Gregory  Nazianzen,  or  a  Basil,  they  exhibit  a 
iTRater  depth  of  poetical  feeling  and  philosophical  thought,  while,  at  the  same  time,  thev 
a.V»uud  in  practical  teachings  and  wi.se  counsels  for  every  stage  of  life.  The  fanciful, 
often  puerile  subtleties  anil  conceits  which  occur  no  less  frequently,  are  rather  to  be 
jiut  U)  the  account  of  the  times  in  which  Gregory  lived,  wten  symbolism  and  allegory 
reigned  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  cannot  be  praised  too  highly  for  having 
Ixen  one  of  the  first  who  manfully  stood  out  for  the  ancient  Greek — albeit  heathen — 
Ifliilosophy.  His  w^ritings  are  indeed  fully  imbued  with  Platonism  and  Aristotelianis^m, 
uud  he  went  as  far  as  to  borrow  the  technical  terms  of  these  masters  for  liis  theological 
iiivestigations.  '*  As  the  Israelites  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,"  he  said,  "so  Chris- 
tiuuity  must  carry  along  with  it  all  that  is  costly  out  of  the  pagan  camp;"  a  saying 
which,  liowever,  has  been  attributed  to  some  other  fathers  of  the  early  church.  His 
ortlioduxy  has  been  questioned  in  later  times;  chiefly  on  account  of  his  strongly  con- 
•i'Uining  as  heathenish,  the  view  that  religion  was  mostly  dependent  on  the  dogma: 
aicording  to  him,  religion  was  more  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  of  feeling.  The  council 
of  Ephesus  solemnly  and  most  energetically  declared  for  the  soundness  of  his  teaching, 
n^futiug  the  heretics  out  of  his  own  writings.  Of  his  Christology — in  the  main  that  of 
Orii:eu— viz.,  that  the  Logos  had  penetrated  all  parts  of  the  human  nature,  and  thus 
'••vated  it  to  himself,  we  will  treat  under  this  latter.  The  Latins  celebrate  the  day  of 
Gregory  on  Jan.  10,  the  Greeks  on  Mar.  9.  His  mo^t  celebrated  works  are  a  catechetic 
irL;iti.>*e;  a  dialogue  of  the  Soul  and  Resurrection,  called  Macrinia,  after  his  sister  (sup- 
p'jsi.'d  to  have  been  held  at  her  death- bed);  a  treatise  on  The  Holy  Ttnnity  and  tJic  Deity 
oftkeLIoly  Ohost,  besides  a  number  of  homilies.  The  first  complete  Latin  edition  of 
his  writings,  comprising  dissertations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  dogmatical  and 
controversial  treatises,  discourses,  sermons,  panegyrics,  biographies,  letters,  etc., 
appejired  at  Cologne  in  1537  (folio),  and  was  followed  by  others  at  Basel  (1562  and  1571), 
and  Paris  (1573  and  1603).  The  first  Greek  and  Latin  editions  by  the  Jesuit  Gretier 
appeared  in  Paris  (1615-18),  2  vols.,  fol.,  and  was  reprinted  there  in  1638.  Separate 
works  of  Gregory  have  been  edited  repeatedly,  but  next  to  none  have  appeared  in  any 
moJern  translation. 

GREGORY,  Olinthus  Gilbert,  ll.d.,  1774-1841;  b.  England;  a  mathematician; 
author  of  Use  of  *he  Sliding  Rule,  and  Treatise  on  Astrono^ny ;  prof,  at  Woolwich.  Among 
lii-  works  are  a  Ti'ecUute  on  Mechanics,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  lives  of  Robert  Hall 
and  Mason  Good. 

GREGORY.  Saint,  the  "Illuminator;"  b.  257  a.d.;  founder  and  patron  saint  of  the 
Armenian  church.  Ho  belonged  to  the  royal  race  of  the  Arsacides,  being  the  son  of  a 
certain  prince  Anak,  who  assassinated  Chbsroes  of  Armenia,  and  thus  brought  ruin  on 
liiiTi'^elf  and  his  family.  His  mother's  name  was  Okohe,  and  the  Armenian  biographers 
t**ll  that  at  the  time  of  his  conception  he  came  under  the  holy  influence  of  the  apostle 
Thaddeus.  Educated  by  a  Christian  nobleman,  Euthalius,  in  Caisarea  in  Cappadocia, 
Gregory  sought,  when  he  came  to  man's  estate,  to  introduce  the  Christian  doctrine  into 
liis  native  land.  At  that  time  Tiridates  I.,  a  son  of  Chosroes.  sat  on  the  throne,  and, 
influenced  partly  it  may  be  by  the  fact  that  Gregory  was  the  son  of  his  father's  enemy, 
be  subjected  him  t^  much  cruel  usage,  and  imprisojied  him  for  fourteen  vears.  But 
vengeance  and  madness  fell  on  the  king,  and  at  length  Gregory  was  called  forth  from 
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his  pit  to  restore  his  royal  persecutor  to  reason  by  virtue  of  his  saintly  intercession. 
The  cause  of  Cliristianity  was  now  secured;  king  and  princes  and  people  vied  with 
each  other  in  obedience  to  Gregory's  instructions,  and  convents,  cliurches,  and  schools 
were  established.  Gregory  in  803  received  consecration  as  patriarch  of  Armenia  from 
Li'ontius  of  Caesarea,  and.  in  318  he  appointed  his  son  Aristax  to  be  his  successor. 
About  331  lie  withdrew  to  a  cave  in  the  mountain  Sebuh  in  the  province  of  Daraualia 
in  upper  Armenia,  and  there  he  died  a  few  years  afterwards  unattended  and  unob- 
served. When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  dead  liis  corpse  was  removed  to  the  village 
of  Thordanum  or  Thortan.  The  remains  of  the  saint  were  scattered  far  and  near  in 
tlie  reign  of  Zcno.  His  head  is  said  to  be  now  in  Italy,  his  right  hand  at  Etchmiadzin, 
and  his  left  at  Sis. 

GBEGOBY,  OF  Todrs,  originally  called  Gkorgius  Florkntinus,  b.  644  at 
Auvergne,  in  a  family  exalted  by  rank  as  well  as  by  piety.  On  the  paternal  side,  he 
traced  his  descent  from  Vallius  Epagatus,  the  martyr  of  Lyons;  on  the  maternal,  from 
St.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Langres.  St.  Gallus,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Gregory's  uncle, 
undertook  his  early  education,  and,  after  his  death,  Gregory  continued  his  studies 
under  St.  Avitus,  the  successor  of  Gallus  in  the  bishopric.  Ordained  deacon,  Gregory 
left  Auvergne,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Siegbert,  king  of  Austrasia.  Still  very  young, 
he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Tours,  and  he  was  consecrated  by  Giles,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims.  The  first  years  of  his  episcopacy  were  a  season  of  great  perplexity,  owing  to 
the  constant  contentions  of  the  first  Merovingian  kings.  His  courage  and  firmness, 
however,  were  equal  to  any  of  the  severe  tests  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  by 
openly  resisting  even  royal  authority  on  some  occasions,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
hatred  of  Queen  Fredegunda,  and  the  ire  of  her  husband,  King  Chilperich,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  mere  tool  in  her  hands.  Gregory  was  accused  of  seditious  and  other 
treasonable  actions,  and  summoned  before  a  council  of  bishops  in  580.  Here,  however, 
he  defended  himself  with  such  clearness  and  vigor,  that  Chjlperich  himself,  strange  to 
sajr,  from  that  moment  ceased  to  be  his  foe,  and  becoming  even  his  warm  admirer  and 
friend,  charged  him  afterv\5ards  with  many  important  political  missions.  This  royal 
partiality,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  Gregory  from  occasionally  calling 
the  king  a  Herod  and  a  Nero.  No  less  favored  by  the  king  s  successors,  Gontram  and 
Childebert  II.,  Gregory  did  not  fail  to  use  all  his  influence  with  the  court  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  position  of  the  church,  and  the  general  condition  of  his  flock. 
His  travels  had,  apart  from  their  political  purposes  at  the  same  time  thd  object  of  every- 
where restoring  peace  and  piety,  so  much  needed  in  those  days  in  convents  and  churches, 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Of  his  journey  to  Rome  in  590,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  related  with  a  minuteness  of  itself  surprising;  of  the  pope's  wonder  at  finding 
in  Gregory,  instead  of  the  imposing  man  he  had  expected  to  behold,  a  Jiomundo^  or 
manikin,  and  of  his  answer,  that  "we  all  are  as  God  had  made  us,"  w^e  can  only  say, 
that  according  to  the  lucid  investigations  of  Dr.  Kries  {Be  Greg.  Tur.  Vita  etScriptis,  p. 
16)  it  never  can  have  taken  place.  His  last  journey  seems  to  have  been  to  Orleans, 
whither  he  accompanied  the  king  in  593.  He  died  shortly  after,  in  594  or  595  at  Tours, 
where  he  had  been  a  bishop  for  twenty-three  years.  His  works  comprise,  in  the  flret 
place,  his  ten  books  of  Frankish  history,  Oesta,  vhronicon  FraTicorum — the  first  attempt 
at  French  historiography — and  have  earned  for  Gregory  the  name  of  **  Father  of  Frankish 
History."  although  its  crudity  of  style,  and  indiscriminate  mixing  up  of  everything 
important  and  otherwise,  make  it  partake  much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  chronicle  than 
of  a  history  properly  so-called.  Gregory's  other  works  are:  A  Book  of  Vie  Glory  of  tJts 
Martyrs;  Of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Julian  (804);  Qf  tfie  Glory  or  Miracles  of  the  Confessors; 
Of  tJie  Miracles  of  St.  Martin;  and  a  book  of  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  consisting  of  23 
biographies  of  Frankish  ecclesiastics,  and  many  other  minor  writings.  Much  more, 
however,  is  generally  attributed  to  Gregory  than  is  in  reality  his.  The  first  critical 
edition  of  his  works,  by  Ruinard,  appeared  in  Paris,  1699,  fol. ;  the  latest,  by  Guadet 
and  Taranue,  Paris,  1836  and  1837,  with  a  .French  translation.  Of  monographies  on 
Gregory,  we  may  mention  De  Greg.  Tur.  Epise.  Vita  et  Scriptis,  by  C.  G.  Kries  and 
Lobell;  Gregor  von  Tours  und  Seine  Zeit  (Leip.  1885,  8vo). 

0SEOOBT,  Nazianzen — from  his  erudition  in  sacred  literature  also  called  the 
Theologian — was  b.  about  329  at  Arianzum,  a  village  near  Nazianzus,  in  Cappadocia, 
not  far  from  Caesarea.  His  father,  whose  name  also  was  Gregory,  and  who  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  heathen  sect  of  Hypsistatics,  i.e.,  worshipers  of  the  Most 
High,  but  also  of  the  fire,  like  the  Persians,  and  the  keepers  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and 
the  law  of  the  purity  of  meats,  had,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  his  pious  wife  Nonna, 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity  about  the  time  of  the  great  Nicaean  council  (325),  and 
four  years  later  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Nazianzus.  Formed  to  piety  by 
domestic  example,  Gregoiy  was  at  an  early  age  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his 
education,  to  Caesarea.  in  Palestine,  where  the  study  of  eloquence  then  flourished.  He 
then  visited  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  of  Athens,  where  he  met  Basil 
the  great,  then  also  a  young  student,  and  became  his  most  intimate  friend.  At  the 
same  time,  there  studied  at  Athens,  Julian,  later  emperor  and  apostate,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  three  often  met  and  had  friendly  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  their 

common  studies;  although  Gregory,  even  at  that  time,  augured  no  epod  for  ^Julian,  who 
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«xhib!ted  signs  of  "an  unsettled  and  arrogant  mind."  Qregoiy  having  made  brilliant 
progress  in  eloquence*  philosophy,  and  sacred  literature,  returned  to  Nazianzus.  and 
oere  first  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  his  own  father,  consecrating  to  God,  nt  the 
same  time,  all  **his  goods,  his  glory,  bis  health,  his  tongue,  and  his  talents;"  and,  in 
order  to  be  still  more  able  to  pursue  a  life  of  austere  devotion,  be  retired  into  solitude, 
and  took  up  his  abode  with  Basil  in  the  desert  near  the  river  Iris,  in  Poutus.  Recalled 
by  his  father,  Gn^gory  was  ordained  priest,  and  afterwards  fled;  and  being  recalled  a 
seooad  time,  he  returned  to  Nazbinzus,  twisted  his  father  in  the  ministry,  and  preached 
to  the  people.  In  871  or  872  8t.  Basil,  who  in  the  meantime  had  become  Bishop  of 
Ceesaiea,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the  see  of  Sasime,  a  small  town  in  Cappadocia. 
But  be  Imd  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  when,  overcome  a^iu  by  his 
innate  repugnance  of  public  life,  he  retired,  a  bishop  without  a  bishopric,  to  Xfanianzus, 
where  he  stayed  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  878.  Ho  then  went  into  a  monastery  at 
Seleucia, which,  however,  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Valcn  (878),  he  was  induced  to 
leave,  in  order  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  small  Nicfiean  congregation  in  Constantinople, 
where,  until  then,  Arianism  had  held  undisputed  si^ay.  Gregory  was  after  a  short  time, 
wben  his  erudition  and  eloquence  became  conspicuous,  elected  archbishop,  upon  which 
the  Arians  became  so  exasperated  thait  his  very  life  was  in  danger.  Gn-gory,  although 
upheld  bv  the  Pope  Damasus  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  preferred  resigning  his  see 
Toluntariiy,  '*  in  order  to  lay  the  storm,  like  another  Jonah,  although  he  had  not  excited 
it."  He  went  back  to  Nazianzus,  and  took  up  his  solitary  abode  near  Arianzus,  where, 
after  some  years  of  a  most  ascetic  life,  he  aied  in  889.  His  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence,  during  the  Crusades,  to  Rome.  His  day  is,  with  the  Latins, 
May  9.  His  character  and  temper,  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  but  at  the  same 
time  dreamy  and  melancholy,  hard,  but  also  tender,  ambitious  and  yet  humble,  all  his 
instability  and  vacillation  between  a  life  of  contemplation  and  of  action,  ai-e  vividly 
depicted  in  his  writings,  which  mostly  serve  the  great  aim  of  his  life — to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  theNicffian  orthodoxy  against  tlie  heresies  of  the  Arians  and  Apollinarists. 
The  merits  of  his  writings — which  vividlv  portray  the  instability  and  vacillation  of  his 
life— are  very  unequal;  sometimes  not  interior  to  the  sublimest  flights  of  poetical  genius, 
and  withal  of  a  classical  elegance  and  refinement,  they  at  other  times  become  redundant, 
pedantic,  and  heavy  with  far-fetched  similes.  Sfotwithstandini^  all  this,  Gregory 
ma^  fairiv  be  pronounced  one  of  the  first  orators,  and  most  accomplished  and  thoughtful 
writers  of  all  times.  His  surviving  works  consist  chiefly  of  about  58  orations,  242  letters, 
and  150  poems — meditations,  descriptions,  acrostfcs,  epigrams,  etc. —to  which  Tollius 
(Utrecht,  l^M)  has  added  20  more,  which  he  called  Carmina  Ovgnea.  Muratori  pub- 
lished (Padua,  1709)  228  other  unedited  epigrams:  The  first  edition  of  his  comptpte 
Works  appeared  at  Basel  in  1550,  folio.  Another  edition  appeared  in  Paris  1609—1611 
2  vols.  fol.).  by  Morel,  which  was  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1680;  Leipsic  (or  rather 
CologneX  1690,  and  Venice,  1758;  but  none  of  these  is  aufiilciently  accurate.  The  last 
edition,  but  little  improved,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Benedictines,  appeared  in  2 
Tols.  (Paris,  1760— 1840).  His  separate  works  have  frequently  been  edited,  and  partly 
tianslated  into  different  tongues. 

OBEGOBT  THAtJlCATTJB'OTTS,  Wonder-worker,  originally  called  Theodohus,  Saint, 
b.  at  Ncocsesarea,  in  Pontus,  between  210  and  215.  Sprung  from  an  illustrious  and 
wealthy  heathen  family,  he  was  educated  for  a  rhetorician  or  advocate;  but  an  acquaint- 
ance which  he  formed  with  Origen  at  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  allured  him  to  the  field  of 
Bacred  science.  Gregurv  forgot  Roman  law,  applying  himself  instead,  under  his  new 
master,  with  zeal  and  fervor  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  profane  phil- 
osophy. Severalyears  had  thus  passed,  when  Alaximin's  persecutions  forced  Origen  to 
leave  Ceesarea.  Gregory  then  went  to  Alexandria,  and  stayed  there  for  three  yeai-s  (285 
-238).  Gordian  having  succeeded  Maximin.  Origen  returned  to  Csesarea,  and  GrecoiT 
went  to  join  him  there,  and  to  renew  his  former  studies  under  him.  Most  probaluy  it 
was  at  that  period  also  that  he  was  baptized,  and  chanced  his  heathen  name  of  Theo- 
rems. Recalled  to  his  family,  Gregory,  instead  of  striving  for  those  posts  of  honor  for 
which  he  had  been  destined,  retired  into  solitude;  but  was  so  often  besought  to  return 
and  labor  for  the  church,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  he  consecrated  about  240.  Installed 
IS  bishop  at  Neocssarea,  a  wealthy  and  populous,  but  utterly  unchristian  city,  Gregory 
applied  himself  to  his  holy  work  with  the  utmost  zeal.  He  wrought,  according  to 
ancient  testimony,  many  miracles,  such  as  recalling  devils,  whom  he  had  frightened  out 
of  a  heathen  temple,  at  his  will,  and  thereby  converting  its  chief  functionary  to  Cliris- 
^'inity;  moving,  a  stone,  staying  a  river,  killing  a  Jew  by  his  mere  wish,  changing  a 
lake— a  matter  of  contest  between  two  brothers — into  solid  earth,  and  thus  contrived  to 
cbani^  the  unbelieving  population  of  his  see  into  devout  Christians. 

During  the  perst^'cution  of  Decius,  which  broke  out  in  250.  Gregorv  fled  with  a  great 
ptn  of  his  flock,  whom  he  would  not  see  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  either  to 
cbange  their  faith,  or  to  die  the  death  of  martyrs,  and  during  this  flight,  he,  once  when 
iMrd  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  transformed  himself  and  his  deacon — the  heathen  priest 
Jhom  he  had  converted  by  recalling  the  devil « — into  trees.  In  251  the  emperor  Decius 
Qied,  and  Gregory  returned  to  Neocsesarea.  He  now  instituted  a  general  festival  for 
<^  Christians  who  had  fallen  during  the  persecution,  and  permitted  the  faithful  I& 
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celebrate  it  with  banquets  and  sports  like  those  which  accompanied  heathen  festirala— 
a  proceeding  by  which  he  intended  to  draw  over  the  pagan  multitude  to  Christianity, 
but  wliicli  has  been  severely  blamed,  and  which,  indeed,  was  fmught  with  great  mis- 
chief for  the  church  in  later  times. 

In  264  we  find  him.  together  with  his  brother  Anthenodorus,  at  the  council  of 
Antioch,  which  bad  been  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  heresies  of  Paul, 
bishop  of  Samosata,  their  signatures  occurring  first  in  the  acts  of  the  council.  Whether 
or  not  Gregory  also  took  part  in  the  second  council  (269),  necessitated  by  PauKs  refusal 
to  abdicate,  is  very  uncertain.  Of  his  own  extraordinary  piety,  devotion,  truthfulness, 
and  modesty,  of  his  "prophetic  and  apostolic  temper,'*  the  best  testimony  lies  in  the 
fact  that  St.  Basil.  St.  Maximus»  and  other  great  luminaries  of  the  church,  call  him  a 
second  Moses  or  Paul. 

Tiie  only  genuine  works  of  Gregory  are  a  panegyrical  discourse  on  Origen,  which  he 
delivered  in  public  before  his  return  to  his  native  place;  the  above-mentioned  creed;  a 
metaphrasis  on  Eccli^siastes,  often  and  wrongly  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nazituizus,  in 
twelve  chapters;  and  a  canonical  Epistle,  setting  forth  the  punishments  and  penances  to 
he  undergone  by  such  Christians  as  had  bought  booty  from  pagan  soldiers,  a  practice 
▼ery  common  in  .those  times  of  constant  invasions  of  Goths  and  Scythians  in  Asia,  prin- 
cipally in  Pontus.  All  other  writings  shown  under  his  name  are  spurious.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  bv  Ger.  Vossius  at  Mayence  in  1604;  a  more 
complete  edition  appeared  in  Paris,  1622,  in  folio. 

OREI FEHBEBG.  a  small  manufacturing  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rega,  40  m.  n.e.  of  Stettin.  It  is  a  decayed  place,  but 
has  still  some  manufactures  of  stoves  and  of  linen.     Pop.  75,  5,630. 

OSEI TEiniAOEN,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rcglltz,  13  m.  s.s.w.  uf  Stettin.  The  t.  has  two  churches,  and  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  industry.     Pop.  '75,  6,750. 

OEEIFS'WALD,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the  Rick, 
about  3  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  20  m.  s.e.  of  Stralsund.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  is 
surrounded  by  promenades,  into  which  the  former  ramparts  have  been  converted. 
Amon^  its  houses  are  several  curious  brick  structures,  dating  from  the  14th  and  loth 
centuries.  Greifswald  contains,  besides  other  public  institutions,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
university  (founded  in  14o6),  attended  by  alwut  500  students.  The  university  library 
contains  about  180.000  volumes.  Weaving,  machine-making,  salt-works,  and  manu- 
factures of  paper,  tobacco,  soap,  leather,  and  oil  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  commerce. 
Greifswald  possesses  some  60  ships  of  about  16.000  tons.     Pop.  '75,  18,016. 

Greifswald  was  founded  in  the  13th  c,  before  the  close  of  which  it  made  one  in  a 
union  of  Wendisli  Hunsetowns,  comprising  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Weimar,  and  Lul>eck. 
At  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  Sweden;  but, 
togetlier  with  the  whole  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  it  was  conceded  to  Prussia  in  1815. 

GREINBR,  John,  1810-71;  b.  Penn.,  but  early  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was 
conspicuous  as  a  whig  leader.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  popular  songs  in  campaign 
work,  and  wrote  a  large  number.  He  was  governor  of  New  Mexico  in  1852.  After- 
wards he  edited  the  ColutnJbm  Qazstte  and  the  Zanesrille  Times.  His  last  public  position 
was  sub-treasurer  in  Santa  Fe. 

OEEIZ,  a  t.  of  central  Germany,  capital  of  the  principality  of  Rcuss-Qreiz,  and  seat 
of  the  sovereign  prince,  is  charmindy  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White  Elster,  49 
m.  S.S  w.  of  Leipzig.  It  is  well-built,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  contains  three  castles, 
one  for  winter,  another  for  summer  occupation,  with  beautiful  gardens  and  park;  the 
third,  which  is  built  on  an  isolated  rock,  is  used  for  oublic  offices.  The  town-house,  a 
handsome  specimen  of  Gothic,  was  built  in  1841.  Nearly  8.(K)0  hand -looms  are  here 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  half- woolen  goods;  one  factory  contaius 
500  looms.     Pop.  75,  12,657. 

GRBLLET,  Stbphen,  1 773-1  a55;  b.  France.  He  was  one  of  the  bo<ly  giiard  of 
Louis  XVI.;  but  after  the  king's  execution  fled  to  Demerara.  He  was  in  New  York  in 
1795.  and  there  abjured  the  Roman  Cntholic  religion  and  joined  the  Friends.  During 
the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1798,  he  was  untiring  in  attentions  to  the  sick  and 
the  dying.  Subsequently  he  traveled  over  the  union,  Canada.  England.  France.  Germany, 
and  the  Scandanavian  kingdoms  as  a  missionary.  He  also  visited  Russia.  Greece,  and 
Italy;  and  held  audiences  with  the  czar  and  pope,  delivoring  a  sermon  befere  his  holi- 
ness. A  few  years  afterwards  he  made  another  tour  in  Europe,  when  he  settled  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  he  died. 

GEEKA'DA,  an  island  of  volcanic  origin  in  the  British  West  Indies,  is  said  tc  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Caribbees.  With  an  area  of  188  sq.m.,  it  ccmtained  in  1871, 
87,684  inhabitants,  mostly  of  African  descent.  Of  these  only  400  or  500  are  whites,  the 
rest  are  people  of  color.  Very  considerable  importations  of  coolies  have  taken  place. 
On  the  coast  are  several  good  liaHxirs;  while  a  central  ridge  of  mountains  here  and  there 
presenting  an  elevation  of  3.000  ft,  possesses  various  extinct  craters,  some  of  them 
transformed  into  considerable  lakes.  The  chief  towns  are  St  George,  St  Mark,  St. 
Patriek,  St  Andrew,  and  Charlotte  Town.    The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  seat  of 
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goTernment  stands  in  lat.  12*  2'  n.,  and  in  long.  61'  48'  west.  In  1866  there  were  27 
schools,  consisiing  of  tlie  normal  and  grammar  school,  the  central  schools,  and  parish 
scliools.  with  an  attendance  of  1418.  The  public  revenue  amounted  in  1875  to  £26,570. 
The  imports  and  exports  were  respectively  represented  by  £118,885  and  £171,832;  the 
corre^pouding  results  in  1888,  virtually  the  last  year  of  unmitigated  slavery,  havitigbeen 
£73,846  and  £288,688.  Among  the  exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  and  cocoa;  the  last  of 
Trhicb  seems  likely  to  become  the  staple. — The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on 
his  third  voyage  in  1498,  at  which  time  it  wasintiabited  by  Caribs,  who  were  subse- 
qaentJy  exterminated  by  the  French,  into  whose  hands  Grenada  came  about  the  middle 
of  the  17Ui  century.     It  finally  fell  into  possession  of  the  British  in  1788. 

GRENADA,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Mississippi  on  Yellabusha  river,  and  the  New  Orleans, 
St  Louis  and  Chicago  railroad;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 10,751 — 6,642  colorad.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  about  half  is  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  good;  chief  productions: 
cottoD,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Grenada. 

GSEKADE',  a  small  shell,  about  three  in.  in  diameter,  of  iron  or  annealed  glass,  filled 
with  powder,  and  thrown  from  the  hand.  Hurled  among  dense  masses  of  troops,  as 
those  assembled  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortress  during  an  assault,  grenades  are  partlcuhirly 
embarrassing,  the  splinters  inflicting  deep  wounds  and  causing  great  confusion.  The 
discharge  is  effected  hy  means  of  a  small  time-fuse.  Grenades  are  occasionally  rolled 
orer  the  parapet,  through  wooden  troughs,  into  the  trench  below;  there  is  also  a  species 
of  hand-gun  fired  from  a  rest,  called  "  musketon,"  from  which  grenades  maybe  pro- 
jected to  a  short  distance.  These  Uiissilcs  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  year  1594. 

OSEHADIEB',  originally  a  soldier  who  was  employed  in  throwing  hand-grenades, 
but  iu  modern  parlance  a  member  of  the  first  company  of  every  battalion  on  foot,  iii 
wbich  the  tallest  and  finest  men  of  the  regiment  are  placed.  This  company  used  to  be 
diatinguished  from  the  rest  by  tall  bear-skin  caps;  it  holds  the  place  of  honor,  viz.,  the 
right,  when  in  line,  and  the  trout  when  in  column  of  attack. 

GBEKABIEB  GTJABDS,  the  first  regiment  of  foot  guards  in  the  British  household 
brigade  of  guards,  and  generally  consiaered  the  finest  corps  in  the  army.  It  comprises 
2,540  officers  and  men,  divided  into  three  battalions.  The  officers  of  this  fashionable 
corps  are  usually  from  the  families  of  the  nobility  or  more  distinguished  landed  gentry. 
The  first  foot  guards,  under  which  name  the  ri'giment  was  originally  known,  was  first 
niised  in  1660;  sinq^  then  it  has  ever  borne  an  honorable  positi(m  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  Peninsula,  at  Waterloo,  and  in  the  Crimea. 

GKEHADIinBS',  a  chain  of  islets  in  the  West  Indies,  extending  between  Grenada,  on 
which  they  are  chiefly  dependent,  and  St.  Vincent,  from  lat.  13''  30'  to  18°  north.  They 
Tary  in  size  from  about  7,000  acres  downwartis.  The  largest  is  Carriacou.  Much  incon- 
venience is  caused  by  their  deficiency  in  streams  and  springs,  an  evil  which,  of  late 
jears,  has  been  increasingly  felt,  from  the  injudicious  destruction  of  the  timber. 

GBEHELLE,  a  suburb  of  Paris  (q.v.). 

6B£V0'BL£  (a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  Oratianopolis,  or  City  of  Gratian),  an  important 
Sown  and  strong  fortress  of  France,  with  double  inclosares,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Is^re,  13  pleaaantly  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in  a  beautiful 
&nd  fertile  district,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  about  58  m.  s.e.  of  Lyon.  It  is 
divided  by  the  Is^,  which  is  here  confined  within  handsome  quays,  into  two  unequal 
portions:  tfie  one,  narrow  and  contracted,  and  consisting  of  only  two  streets,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  called  Saint  Laurent;  the  other,  a 
mach  more  important  quarter,  containing  all  the  public  buildings,  and  consisting  of 
spacious  and  well-lighted  streets,  on  the  left  bank,  is  called  Bonne.  Among  tlie  public 
buildings  are  the  Palais  de  Justice,  with  a  Gothic  oriel,  originally  the  palace  of  the  Dau- 
phin, and  the  most  interesting  old  building  in  the  town;  the  Academie  Universitaire; 
the  town-hall;  the  public  library,  containing  100,000  volumes  and  1500  MSS.;  and  the 
picture-gallcrv.  Grenoble  has  gained  a  reputation  for  its  manufactures  of  gloves  (in 
m&king  which  above  20,000  persons  are  employed  at  more  than  100  factories),  leather 
goods,  watches,  liquors,  perfumes,  chemicals,  and  silk.  There  is  besides  a  brisk  trarle 
in  hemp,  iron,  wocxl,  and  cheese.  Pop.  *76,  48,054. — Grenoble,  originally  a  city  of  the 
Allobroges,  was  fortified  by  the  Romans.  It  was  Burgundian  in  the  5th  c,  and  later 
belonged  to  Dauphine. 

6RENVILLE,  a  co.  in  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Rideau  rivers,  and 
traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  railroads;  464  sq.m. ; 
pop.  71,  22.616.     Chief  town,  Prescott. 

GBSHYILLE,  Geokoe,  an  English  statesman  and  reputed  author  of  ths  stamp  act, 
*hich  first  drove  the  American  colonies  into  resistance,  was  born  in  Oct.,  1713.  He  was 
iffother  to  Richard  Grenville,  lord  Temple,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Chatham. 
Hp  entered  pnrliament  in  1741,  and  from  1744  to  1762  filled  several  minor  government 
offices.  In  1757  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  pavment  of  the  navy.  In 
1762  he  became  secretary  of  state,  and  then  first  lord  of  the  admimlty;  and  iu  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  succeeded  lord  Bute  as  prime  minister,  uniting  in  himself  the  offices  of 
^cellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury.    He  resigned  the  premiership 
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in  17G5,  and  died  In  1770.  Grenville  was  distinguished  for  eloquence,  public  spiriS 
business  qualities,  and  extensive  l^nowiedge;  but  Ijis  imperious  nature  made  him  an 
unpopular  minister,  alike  with  the  Icing,  the  pariiument,  and  the  people. 

GRENVILLE,  Richabd  Temple.    See  Temple,  Earl. 

OBEKVILLE,  Willlam  Wyndham,  Lord,  third  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  Oct., 
1759.  After  sludyiog  at  Eton  aud  Oxford  with  brilliant  success,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  house  of  comuious  in  1782,  aud  attended  his  eldest  brother,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  the  character  of  secretary.  Soon  after  he  became  paymaster-general  of  the 
army,  and  in  1789  was  chosen  speuker  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  17Si|P  he  waa 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  baron  Grenville.  He  became  foreign  secretary  in  the  ensuine  year. 
He  resigned  office,  along  with  Pitt,  in  1801,  on  the  refusal  cf  Gecrge  HI.  lo  give  his 
assent  to  the  Catholic  emancipation  bill.  He  was  premier  in  1806-07.  Ir.  1809  he  was 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  From  1809  to  1815  he  acted  along  with 
earl  Grey,  and  he  generally  supported  Mr.  Canning.  Lord  Grenville  was  an  able 
speaker,  with  much  influence  among  the  peers,  and  an  excellent  scholar.  He  died 
in  1834. 

GRENVILLE,  GREENVILLE,  or  GRANVILLE,  Sir  Richard,  1540-91;  a  relative 
of  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  While  a  boy  he  served  against  the  Turks  in  a  German  corps. 
Returning  home,  he  was  given  a  command  in  Ireland,  and  became  sheriff  of  Cork.  In 
1571  he  was  in  parliament;  subsequently,  sheriff  of  Cornwall;  again  in  parliament,  and 
knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  Raleigh's  projects  for  founding 
colonies  in  America,  and  in  1585  was  chief  officer  of  a  fleet  carrying  108  settlers  to  Caro- 
lina. On  the  way  he  captured  two  Spanish  frigates,  and  finally  landed  at  Roanoke. 
Leaving  the  settlers  in  charge  of  Ralph  Lane,  he  returned  to  England,  and  on  the  way 
took  a  Spanish  ship  with  a  rich  cargo.  He  returned  the  next  year  with  supplies,  but 
found  the  colony  scattered,  the  people  having  been  taken  away  by  sir  Francis  Drake. 
In  1(>91  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  and  sent  with  a  small  fleet  against  the  Spaniards  to 
the  West  Indies.  Off  the  Azores  he  had  a  hard  fight,  sinking  four  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  killing,  it  is  supposed,  1000  men.  He  was  wounded,  but  refused  to  leave 
the  deck.    Finally,  he  was  shot  through  and  died  three  days  afterwards. 

OBESHAH,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  tlie  London  royal  exchange,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Norfolk  family,  was  the  second  son  of  sir  Richard  Gresh^,  an  opulent  mer« 
chant,  elected  in  1537  lord  mayor  of  London.  Born  in  1519,  he  was  first  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  sir  John  Gresham.  a  wealthy  London  mercer,  and  then  sent  to  study  at 
Gonvillc  hall,  now  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  In  1543  he  was  admitted  a  merol)er  of 
the  Mercers'  company.  His  father,  who  died  in  Feb.,  1548,  had  been  one  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  domestic  financial  agents;  and  in  1552  Gresham  was  si-nt  to  Antwerp,  as  king's 
factor  tliere,  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  person  previously  in  charge. 
In  two  years  he  paid  off  a  heavy  loan,  entirely  restored  the  king's  credit,  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  finance.  The  principal  duty  of  the  royal  agent  was  the  nego- 
tiation of  foreign  loans;  and  during  the  long  period  beheld  the  office,  he  was  successfully 
employed  in  manv  most  important  and  difficult  money  transactions.  As  he  was  a 
Protestant,  queen  Mary,  on  her  accession,  sent  him  his  aismibsal ;  but  on  presenting  a 
memorial  of  his  past  services,  ho  was  soon  reinstated.  By  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was,  in 
1559,  knighted,  and  appointed,  for  a  short  time,  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Spain's  regent  at  Brussels.  The  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  com])elled  him,  in 
1568,  to  withdraw  finally  from  Antwerp,  to  which  city  he  had  made  more  tlian  forty 
lourneys  on  the  service  of  the  state,  in  one  of  which, *in  1560,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  rendered  lame  for  life.  In  1569  by  his  advice,  the  plan  of  borrowing  money 
from  the  London  merchants,  instead  of  from  foreigners,  was  adopted,  to  *^he  great  advan- 
tage of  the  mercantile  body.  Having,  in  1564,  lost  his  only  son,  Richard,  lie  resolved 
upon  devoting  a  portion  of  his  great  wealth  to  the  erection  of  a  bourse  or  exchange,  in 
imitation  of  the  one  at  Antwerp,  for  the  London  merchants,  who  were  wont  to  meet  In 
the  open  air— a  project  which  had  originated  with  his  father.  It  was  formally  opened, 
in  1570,  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  person,  on  which  occasion  she  dined  with  the  founder, 
and  named  it  the  royal  exchange.  Renowned  for  his  hospitality  and  liberality,  he  fre- 
quently entertained  foreign  personages  of  distinction,  «nd  erecl',»a  a  magnificent  mansion 
at  Osterly  park,  near  Brentford,  where  he  was  visited  by  queen  Elizabeth.  For  the 
endowment  of  a  college  in  London,  he  directed  by  his  will  that  his  town-raanaion  in 
Bishopsgatc  street  should  be  converted  into  a  residence  and  lecture-rooms  for  seven 
professors,  to  be  salaried  out  of  the  royal  exchange  revenues.  Gresham  college  was 
taken  down  in  1768,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood — now  occupied  by  the  excise 
office — was  transferred  to  government.  The  lectures  are  now  delivered  in  a  lecture-hall 
built  at  the  corner  of  Basmghall  and  Gresham  streets,  out  of  the  accumulated  fund. 
The  subjects  of  lecture  are  divinity,  physic,  astronomy,  geometry,  law.  rhetoric,  and 
music.  Gresham  also  provided  for  the  erection  and  support  of  eight  almshouses,  and 
made  many  other  charitable  bequests.    He  died  suddenly ,  JHov.  31,  1579. 

GRESLON,  Adrien,  1618-97;  b.  France.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  miasionarj  in 
the  Huron  country,  and  some  time  later  in  China.    There  is  a  story  that  he  met  aa 
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American  Indian  woman  in  Tartary  who  had  been  sold  from  one  tribe  to  another.  It 
was  (liscoTered  from  this  that  there  was  ready  communication  between  Asia  and  western 
America. 

GRE8SET,  Jean  Baptiste  Louis,  1709-77;  a  French  poet,  author  of  Vert  Jiert;  Le 
Oanrne  Impromptu;  Le  Lutrin  Vitant;  La  Chartreuse;  Len  Ombres;  and  other  works  in 
ferse.  and  dramatic  pieces.  In  1748  lie  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Later 
in  life  he  became  subject  to  deep  religious  impressions,  and  publicly  regretted  the 
frirolous  nature  of  some  of  his  writings,  for  which  he  was  sharply  censured  by  Voltaire. 

6RBSWELL,  Edward,  1797-:869;  b.  Enslund,  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  theological  writing.  Among  his  works  are  Exposition  of  tJie  ParaUes 
sad  Farts  of  the  Oospels;  Dissertation  upon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a  Harmony 
tfths  Oospels,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  calendar,  besides  some  books  in  Latin.  ^* 

GRETA,  a  river  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  running  e.  and  n.  to  the  Tees.  Another  of  the 
name  is  in  Cumberland,  and  empties  into  the  Derwent. 

OBETKA  OXEEN,  originally  the  name  of  a  farmstead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Spriugfield,  in  the  parish  of  Grailnev,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Bcotlana,  but  frequently 
appiiS  to  the  village  of  Springfield  itself,  wliich  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  n. 
of  tbe  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Solway  Firth.  The  village  was  long  the  center  of 
extensive  smuggling  operations,  and  more  recently  it  became  famous  (or  infamous)  for 
its  irregulrir  marriages.     See  next  article. 

6KETNA  0K£EK  MAHRTAQEB,  the  name  given  to  marriages  of  English  persons  con- 
tracted at  Qretmi  Green.  This  spot  being  the  first  convenient  halting-place  for  run- 
iwuv  couples  from  England,  gave  the  name  to  this  kind  of  marriage,  originally  an  easy 
mode  of  evadtas;  the  English  marriage  act,  which  required  the  consent  of  parents  and 
gnardiaos.  publication  of  bans,  and  the  presence  of  a  priest— all  of  which  involved 
coo<uderHb!e  publicity  and  an  inconvenient  delay,  but  which  were  got  rid  of  by  the 
parties  passing  the  English  border  into  Scottish  fi^round.  The  rule  being,  that  a  mar- 
riage is  valid  if  contracted  according  to  the  law  oi  the  place  where  the  parties  enter  into 
the  contract,  it  was  easy  for  English  couples  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mode  of  eon- 
buctiiig  mirriage  allowed  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  required  nothing  but  a  mutual 
declaration  of  marriage  to  be  exchanged  in  presence  of  witnesses — a  ceremony  which 
could  be  performad  instantly— and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  parties  were  minors 
or  not.  This  deckiration  generally  took  place  ih  presence  of  a  blacksmith,  who  in 
reality  was  no  more  necessary  than  any  other  witness,  but  who  gradually  assumed  an 
authority  which  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  English  strangers,  and  thereby  profited 
by  tlie  liberality  usually  dispensed  on  such  auspicious  occasions  for  his  trifling  services. 
Tbe  declaration  of  marriage  bein^  exchanged,  the  parties  could  return  at  once  to  Eng- 
land, and  their  marriage  was  hela  ever  after  to  be  valid  there  and  all  the  world  over. 

TUese  marriages  have  received  much  discouragement  of  late.  Not  only  has  the  strict- 
ness of  the  English  law  of  marriage  been  dispensed  with,  by  allowing  marriages  .to  be 
contracted  in  England  in  comparative  secrecy  before  the  superintendent  registrar,  with- 
out going  before  a  priest,  but  the  Scotch  law  has  also  been  altered,  with  a  view 
of  checking  this  evasion  of  English  law.  By  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  96,  no  irregular  mar- 
riage of  that  kind  in  Scotland  is  now  valid  unless  one  of  the  parties  had  at  the  date 
thereof  his  or  her  usual  place  of  residence  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scotland  for  21  days  next 
preceding  such  marriage.  The  eflfect  of  this  statute  is,  therefore,  an  obstacle  to  run- 
tway  marriages  from  England  so  far  that  one  of  the  parties  must  at  least  have  resided 
in  Scotland  Si  days. 

GR6tRY,  Andr6  Ernest  Modestb,  1741-1818;  b.  France.  He  studied  music 
nnder  many  disadvantages,  but  his  composition  for  Marmontrl's  Le  Huron  brought  him 
»tonce  into  notice.  After  this  came  Lttcile;  Zemire  et  Azov;  CepluUe  et  Proeris;  mciiard 
Couirde  Lion;  Barbe-Bleue,  and  many  other  operas,  both  comic  and  serious.  He  had 
been  16  years  dead  when  his  WiUiam  TeU  was  produced.  Qretiy  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  French  comic  opera. 

GREUZB,  Jkan  Baptiste,  1726-1805;  a  painter,  b.  France.  Having  no  success  at 
j)ortraits  he  undertook  compositions  on  natural  subjects  and  current  life,  though  much 
preferring  allegorical,  scriptural,  and  historical  work.  Among  his  best  achievements 
ire'*The  Blind  Man  Cheated;"  **The  Village  Bride;"  •'The  Broken  Pitcher;"  *'The 
Unnatural  Father,"  and  "  The  Little  Girl  and  the  Dog."  Many  of  his  productions  have 
been  issued  in  engravings.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  colorist,  particularly  for  flesh- tints, 
uul  for  his  originality  in  genre  painting. 

OREVILLE,  Charles  Cavendish  Fulkb,  1794-1865:  great-grandson  of  the  fifth 
ttrl  of  Warwick.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  became  clerk  of  the  eoiin- 
dl  in  1831,  which  office  he  held  nearly  40  years,  serving  under  three  sovereigns.  Well- 
bom,  well-bred,  handrome,  and  accomplished.  Qreville  led  the  ea«y  life  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  takini?  an  occasional  part  in  the  transactions  of  his  day,  and  much  consulted 
jtt  the  affairs  of  private  life.  But  the  celebrity  which  now  attaches  to  his  name 
■  entirely  due  to  the  posthumous  publications  of  a  portion  of  a  journal  or  diary  which 
it  wag  hia  practice  to  keep  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  These  papers  were  given 
by  hun  to  nis  friend  Mr.  Keeve,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  with  an  injunction  that 


they  should  be  published,  as  far  as  feasible,  at  not  too  remote  a  period  after  the  writer's 
death.  The  journals  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  and  William  lY.  (extending  from  1820 
to  1837),  were  accordingly  so  published  about  10  years  after  the  event.  Few  publica- 
tions have  been  received  with  greater  interest  by  the  pnblic;  five  large  editions  were 
sold  in  little  more  than  a  year,  and  the  demand  in  America  was  as  great  as  in  England. 
These  journals  were  regarded  as  a  faithful  record  of  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind 
of  a  comi>etent  observer,  at  the  time,  by  the  events  he  witnessed  and  the  persons  with 
whom  he  associated.  Their  characteristic  is  the  love  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  of  sincer 
ity.  The  court  was  irritated  at  the  scornful  disclosure  of  tlic  vices  and  follies  of  former 
sovereigns,  and  fashionable  society  was  annoyed  at  the  writer's  absolute  indifference  to 
its  pretensions.  But  Greville  did  not  stoop  to  collect  or  record  private  scandal.  His 
object  appears  to  have  been  to  leave  behind  him  some  of  the  materials  of  history,  by 
which  the  men  and  actions  of  his  own  time  would  be  judged.  He  records  not  so  much 
public  events  as  the  private  causes  which  led  to  them;  and  i^erhaps  no  English  memoir- 
writer  has  left  behind  him  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  century. 
Greville  publislied  anonymously,  in  1845.  a  volume  on  the  policy  of  England  to  Ireland, 
in  which  he  hdvocated  the  payment  of  the  Rora.an  Catholic  clergj^;  he  was  also  the 
author  of  several  pamphlets  on  the  events  of  his  day.     {^Eiicyc,  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

GREVILLE,  Sir  Fulkb,  Lord  Brooke,  1544—1628;  an  English  poet,  educated 
with  his  cousin,  sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  traveled  abroad  and  became  acquainted  with 
some  continental  languages.  In  1620  he  was  made  a  peer.  Eight  years  afterwards  he 
was  murdered  by  a  servant  who  was  so  stricken  with  horror  at  the  deed  that  he  killed 
himself  with  the  same  sword.  Among  Greville's  works  are  a  biography  of  Sidney,  a 
treatise  on  human  learning,  another  of  lame  and  honor,  and  one  on  war,  besides  poems. 

GEEVT,  FRAN9018  Paul  Jules,  the  president  of  the  French  republic,  was  b.  Aue. 
15, 1813,  at  Vandrez  in  the  Jura,  studied  law,  and  became  an  advocate  at  Paris,  lie 
took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  in  1848  was  returned  to  the  constituent 
assembly.  There  he  held  an  independent  position,  but  was  generally  ranked  with  the 
extreme  left.  After  Louis  Napoleon*s  coup  d'etat,  Grevy  withdrew  from  politics  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  professional  work.  He  returned  to  political  life  in  1868.  After 
the  Franco-German  war  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  national  assembly,  a  post 
he  resigned  in  1873;  and  after  the  general  election  of  1876  he  again  became  president 
of  the  chamber.  When  in  Jan.,  1879,  Marshal  MacMahon  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  republic,  Grevy,  who  is  a  thorougli-goiug  but  not  extreme  republican,  was  by  a 
large  majority  elected  his  successor.  Grevv  has  never  been  a  blind  partisan,  and  he 
enjoys  the  respect  and  even  the  confidence  01  all  parties. 

GREW,  Mary,  b.  Conn.,  1813;  daughter  of  Henry  Grew,  a  Baptist  clergyman; 
educated  in  Catherine  E.  Beecher's  seminary  in  Hartford.  In  her  youth,  when  New 
England  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  controversy  between  the  old-school  and  new -school 
theology,  she  received  a  training  in  metaphysics  which  made  lier  a  skillful  logician. 
In  childhood  she  was  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  colored  people,  boili  free 
and  slave,  and  was  therefore  prepared  to  adopt  the  fundamental  principle  of  immediate 
emancipation  of  slaves  as  the  duty  of  the  master  and  the  right  of  the  slave.  Her  pub- 
lic addresses  combined  the  skill  of  the  trained  logician  with  the  warmth  of  womanly 
sympathy,  and  she  was  therefore  highly  popular  as  a  speaker.  She  was  not  less  skillful 
with  the  pen.  As  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  female  anti-slavery 
society,  she  wrote  its  annual  reports  for  nearly  or  quite  30  years  in  succession,  and  80 
unique  were  they  in  their  impressiveness  that  they  excited  a  degree  of  public  attention 
rarely  awarded  to  such  documents.  At  different  times  also,  she  was  the  editor  of  the 
Fennsyltania  Freeman,  the  organ  of  the  Pennsylvania  anti-slavery  society.  She  was 
educated  a  Baptist,  but  is  now  connected  with  the  Unitarians,  in  whose  pulpits  she 
occasionally  preaches.  She  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  She  has  resided 
in  Philadelphia  since  1834. 

ORE'WIA,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order  tiUacea,  having  simple  and 
more  or  less  ovate  leaves,  and  a  drupaceous  fruit  containing  four  2-celled  and  2-seeded 
nuts.  They  are  African  and  Asiatic,  mostly  tropical  and  subtropical.  Some  species, 
as  O.  sapida  and  Q.  Asiatlca,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  yield  pleasant  fruits, 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sherbet.  By  the  inhabitants  of  the  Himalaya,  the 
inner  bark  or  bast  of  O.  opposiiifolia  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  of  the  lime 
tree  in  Europe:  and  the  leaves  of  O.  didyma  and  other  species  are  given  as  fodder  to 
cattle,  and  dried  and  stacked  for  winter  use.  The  wood  of  O.  didyma  is  used  for  boats. 
That  of  G.  el/istica  is  much  valued  for  purposes  requiring  strength  and  elasticity,  as  for 
making  bows  and  the  shafts  of  carriages. 

GREY,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Georgian  bay;  1,800  sq.m.;  pop.  '71, 
59,395.    The  land  is  good  for  all  ordinary  agricultural  uses.     Chief  town,  Owen  Sound. 

OBEY,  Charles,  Earl,  k.o.,  head  of  the  government  which  carried  the  reform  bill, 
was  b.  Mar.  13,  1764.  at  Fallowden.  near  Alnwick.  The  Greys  are  a  Northuml>erland 
family  of  great  antiquity,  celebrated  for  military  achievements,  and  first  ennobled  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  The  first  earl  was  sir  C.  Grey,  K.B.,  a  distinguished  soldier,  who 
held  commands  in  the  first  American  war,  and  in  the  war  against  the  French  republic. 
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His  SOD  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  thence  to  Cambridge.  He  then  visited  the  continent; 
and  in  bis  2'2d  year  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  m.p.  for  his  native  county.  He 
became  a  follower  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  maiden  speech  was  in  opposition  to  the  address 
of  thanks  to  the  king  for  negotiating  the  commercial  treaty  \^iih  France.  He  soon 
obtained  a  leading  position  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  was  also  one  of  the  foundera  of  ihe  society 
of  friends  of  the  people.  In  1798  he  was  selected  to  present  a  petition  from  this  society, 
in  which  the  defects  and  abuses  of  the  representative  system  were  forcibly  exposed. 
He  was  outvoted  on  this  occasion,  and  again  in  1797.  In  1799  he  opposed  the  proposal 
for  the  Irish  union,  but  recommended  the  abolition  of  forty  rotten  boroughs  in  Ireland 
asa means  of  securing  tiie  independence  of  Irish  members.  When  the  whig  tulmin- 
istration  of  lord  Qrenville  came  into  oflice  in  1800,  Grey,  now  lord  Howick.  Ixcame 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Mr.  Fox  died  in  Sept.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Grey  as 
secretarv  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons.  1  he  cabinet 
was  broken  up  in  1807,  but  not  before  it  had  carried  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
aod  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  a  limited  period  instead  of  for  life.  It  was  unfortunate, 
both  for  Grey  and  the  whigs,  that  he  was,  by  the  decease  of  his  father  in  1807.  removed 
from  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  might  have  led  the  opposition  to  the  upper  house, 
where  his  advocacy  of  measures  of  progress  and  amendment  found  little  response. 
Grey  aod  lord  Grenville,  as  the  leaders  of  the  whig  opposition,  were  more  than  once 
desired  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  aftor  he  became  regent,  to  coalesce  with  the  lory 
ministry,  but  th'jse  overtures  were  flrmJy  rejected.  Grey  actively  oppot-ed  the  bill  of 
paios  and  penalties  agiunst  queen  Caroline.  During  the  long  period  in  which  he 
remained  in  opposition,  from  1807  to  1880,  he  gave  a  strenuous  support  to  the  aboliiion 
of  religious  tests,  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  criminal  code.  The  year  1880  was  a  period  of  great  political  disorder  and  discon- 
tent. The  French  revolution  had  familiarised  the  bolder  and  more  ardent  spirits  with 
the  idcaxif  resistance  to  the  government.  Nightly  conflagrations  in  the  agricultural 
districts  alarmed  the  timid.  When  parliament  met  in  Nov.  Grey  cave  warning  of  the 
approaching  hurricane,  and  again  urged  the  adoption  of  measures  of  temperate  reform. 
It  was  in  answer  to  this  speech  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  made  his  memorable  declar- 
atioa  against  reform,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  existing  system  of  repr(>8enta- 
tioD.  This  was  the  death-blow  to  the  duke's  government.  Being  outvoted  on  a 
{nation  of  ^ir  H.  Parnell  on  the  civil  list,  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  William  IV.  sent 
for  Grey,  who  formed  a  whig  government,  of  which  he  was  of  course  premier.  The 
vhigs  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  clear  away  the  gross  abuses  and  nests  of  corruption 
^'bich  had  accumulated  during  nearly  seventy  years  of  toryism;  above  all,  a  great  com- 
prehensive, and  searching  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  was  prepared  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  cabinet,  consisting  of  ford  J.  Russell,  lord  Durham,  lord  Duncannon, 
and  sir  J.  Graham.  The  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  Mar.  1, 1881,  by 
lord  J.  Russell,  and  electrified  the  nation.  It  wtis,  however,  fiercely  opposed  in  both 
bouses.  General  Gascoyne  carried  a  resolution  against  reducing  the  number  of  m.p. 's. 
Grey  thereupon  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  parliament.  **  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and , 
nothing  but  the  bill,"  was  the  watchword  at  the  elections;  and  when  the  new  parlia-' 
ment  met,  the  bill  was  carried  through  the  lower  house  bv  large  majorities.  The  second 
reading  was  moved  by  Grey  in  the  house  of  lords,  Oct.  3,  1881.  After  five  nights  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  199  votes  against  158.  The  reply  of  the  house  of  commons  was 
an  immediate  vote  of  confidence  in  the  ministers.  The  king  prorogued  parliament  in 
jnler  that  after  the  shortest  possible  interval,  the  bill  might  be  again  Introduced.  Riots 
took  place  at  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Bristol.  At  Birmingham  150,000  men  threat- 
ened to  march  upon  London.  The  metropolis  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  A  second 
reform  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons,  which  also  passed  a  second  reading  in  the 
house  of  lords,  the  tones  being  determined  to  mutilate  it  in  committee.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
moved  the  postponement  of  the  disfranchising  clauses,  and  the  whigs  being  beaten, 
<)rey  resorted  to  the  extreme  remedy  of  demanding  from  the  king  a  new  and  large 
creation  of  peers.  The  kinff  refused  his  consent,  and  Grey  resigned.  The  popular  • 
excitement  increased.  The  king  sent  for  the  duke  of  Wellington,  but  sir  Rol)ert  Peel 
refusing  to  join  the  duke  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  government.  Grey  again  returned  to 
nfice,  armed  with  the  power  of  creating  as  many  peers  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  bill.  On  June  4,  1832,  the  reform  bill  passed  the  house  of  lords,  and 
Grey's  friends  crowded  round  him  to  congratulate  him  on  having  crowned  his  long, 
honorable,  and  consistent  public  career  by  a  measure  of  such  immense  advantage  and 
importance.  Grey  took  oftice  on  the  principles  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform. 
His  government,  however,  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  popularity  in  England  by  his  defer- 
enoeto  the  hostility  of  the  lords,  and  his  attempt  to  conciliate  his  opponents  by  a 
•iivision  of  patronage.  In  Ireland  Mr.  Stanley's  quarrels  with  3Ir.  O'Connell  and  the 
Irish  repealers  also  tended  to  weaken  the  government.  Many  important  measures  were, 
however,  passed — the  mea««ure  for  national  education  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  church 
temporalities  bill,  and  the  bill  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Dec,  1834, 
the  Grey  ministry  fell  to  pieces  on  the  Irish  coercion  act.  Grey  retired  from  the  post  of 
te  lord  of  the  treasuiy  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire  nation.  A  more 
honorable  man  never  existed.     A  moral  dignity  stamped  his  everjDRjQ^^^nDiy  ^B^^t^t^^lii 


truthfulness  no  cloud  ever  passed.  He  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  company 
tive  retirement,  and  died  at  liis  family  mimsioa,  Howiclc  house,  July  17.  1845.  Uis 
personal  appearance  was  stately  and  dignified,  liis  gestures  were  animated,  and  his  tones 
lofty  and  sonorous.  He  left  eight  sons  and  four  daughters  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  most 
revered  parent. 

OBEY,  Sir  Georob,  k.c.b.,  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  New  Zealand,  wa« 
b.  at  Lisburn,  Ireland,  in  1813.  He  was  educated  at  the  royal  military  college  at  Sand- 
hurst, and  on  attaining  his  captaincy,  offered  to  explore  the  interior  of  Australia,  then 
but  little  known,  and  on  receiving  the  requisite  permission  from  the  colonial  ofiice, 
started  on  his  arduous  mission  in  1887.  In  Sept.,  1888.  he  organized  another  expedition 
to  explore  the  Swan  River  district.  He  returned  to  Knghind  in  1840,  and  began  his 
JoumaU  of  Ttoo  Expeditions  of  Discovery  in  NorOi^ADefiem  and  Western  AiiUralia  duriiw 
1837-8-9.  His  enterprise  and  ability  obtained  for  him,  unasked,  in  1841,  from  lord  J. 
Russell,  then  colonial  secretary,  the  post  of  governor  of  souih  Australia.  In  1846  he 
was  made  governor  of  New  Zealand.  Both  liere  and  in  Australia  his  first  task  was  to 
acquire  the  language  of  the  natives,  with  whom  he  became  more  popular  than  any  pre- 
ceding governor.  His  government  appeared  to  the  authorities  at  home  to  be  so  wise 
and  conciliatory,  that  in  1848  he  was  made  k.  c.  b.  (civil),  and  in  1854  was  appointed 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  cape  of  Oood  Hope.  The  task  of  allaying  the 
asperities  and  irritation  left  by  the  Kaffir  war  demanded  high  powers  of  statesmanship; 
Grey  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occiislon.  Industry  revived,  and  brighter  days  began 
to  dawu  upon  the  colony.  In  1858,  however,  the  colonial  office  interfered  with  meas- 
ures which  he  considered  necessary,  and  he  threw  up  his  post,  and  came  to  England. 
Public  opinion  at  the  cape  was  so  strongly  manifested  in  his  favor,  that  he  was  requested 
by  the  government  to  resume  his  governorship.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  Grey  sent  every  soldier  he  could  spare  to  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, and  received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  British  government  and  parliament  for 
his  promptitude  and  enorffy.  In  1861  he  was  again  appomted  governor  of  New  Zealand, 
in  tiie  hope  that  he  would  bring  the  war  then  raging  there  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  natives  received  him  with  Joy  and  veneration,  and  ho  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
pacific  relations  with  the  Maories.  He  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  l^ngland  in 
1867,  but  afterwards  resided  for  a  time  in  New  Zealand,  where  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  resisting  the  absorption  of  the  provincial  powers  by  the  central  colonial  govern- 
ment. Grey  is  the  author  of  JourtuiU  cf  Discovery  in  Australia  (1841) ;  Polynesian 
Mytliology  (1855) ;  and  Proverbial  Sayings  of  ike  Anee^rs  of  the  New  Zealand  Hace  (1858). 

GREY.  Hbnbt  GBORas,  Earl,  b.  England,  1802 ;  educated  at  Oxford,  and  under 
the  title  of  lord  Howick  in  1826  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  his  father's 
ministry  formed  in  1830  he  was  under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  afterwards  for  the 
home  department.  Under  Melbourne  he  was  secretary  of  war,  After  the  death  of  bis 
father  in  1845  he  took  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  earl  Grejr.  Under  the  Russell 
administration  he  was  secretary  for  the  colonies,  retiring  in  1852,  in  which  year  he  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  Parliamentary  Government  as  to  Reform, 

GREY,  Lady  Jane,  an  English  lady  of  royal  birth  and  singular  misfortunes,  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
lady  Prances  Brandon.  Lady  Prances  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  of  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  been  married  to  Louis  XII.,  of 
Prance,  but  had  become  a  widow.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  born  at  Broadgate,  Leicester- 
shire, in  1537.  Having  disccvered,  at  an  early  age.  surprising  talents,  she  was  furnished 
with  an  excellent  tutor,  Aylmer,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  and  under  his  care, 
made  extraordinary  progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly  in  languages,  being 
able  to  speak  and  write  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  French  and  Italian.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Roger  Ascham,  that  he  round  her  reading  the  PhaOon  of  Plato  in  Greek, 
while  the  r&it  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  hunting.  She  also  sang  and  played  well, 
and  was  versed  in  other  feminine  accomplishments. 

•  In  1553,  after  the  fall  of  Somerset,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  now 
ruling  in  the  name  of  the  youthful  king  Edward  VI.,  and  foreseeing  his  speedy  death, 
determined  to  change  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  secure  it  to  their  own  families. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  now  sixteen  years  old,  was  therefore  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dudlej', 
fourth  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  May,  1553.  The  king,  failing  in  body, 
and  weak  in  mind,  and  surrounded  by  selfish  or  fanatical  advisers,  was  persuaded  to 
make  a  deed  of  settlement,  setting  aside  the  right  of  succession  of  his  sisters  Jdary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  leaving  the  crown  to  lady  Jane,  who  was  innocent 
of  the  conspiracy.  After  the  king's  death  her  ambitious  relatives  hailed  her  as  *'  queen." 
Lady  Jane  at  first  shrunk  from  honor  so  treacherously  won.  but  ultimately  yielded  to 
the  force  of  their  entreaties  and  commands,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  proclaimed.  The 
people  of  England  resented  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  Suffolk  and  Northnmlwrland, 
and  learned,  brilliant,  and  amiable  as  lady  Jane  was,  they  rallied,  with  the  true  English 
instinct  of  loyalty,  round  Mary.  Northumberland  was  defeated,  sent  to  the  tower,  and 
beheaded  Aug.  ^,  1558 ;  and  m  the  following  Nov.  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were 
also  condemned.  For  a  while  Mary  hesitated  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against 
the  young  couple,  but  at  length  she  issued  the  fatal  warrant  on  Feb.^iiMd^four  days 
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tfter,  both  were  executed.  Lady  Jane  reigned  onl^  ten  days.  She  met  her  fate  with 
remarkable  firmness,  making  a  brief  address,  in  which  she  confessed  the  Justice  of  her 
KDteDce  ;  bu  t  said  :  '  *  I  on  I  v  consen  led  to  the  thing  I  was  forced  into. "  Several  epistlea 
tnd  other  writings  attributed,  to  her  are  extant 

eSET  JBIABa     Bee  Friab. 

SBXYROWD,  a  kind  of  dog  distinguished  by  great  slendemess  of  form,  length  of 
limbs,  elongation  of  muzzle,  swiftness,  and  power  of  endurance  in  running.  There  are 
nrieties  differing  in  other  less  important  characters,  but  these  are  common  to  all. 
Tbey  have  also  prominent  eyes  and  very  keen  sight,  but  their  scent  is  not  acute,  and 
Uier  pursue  their  prey  not  by  the  scent,  like  the  hounds  (q.  v.)  properly  so  called,  but 
br  keeping  it  in  view.  iSome  varieties,  however,  as  the  Scottish  greyhound,  probably 
from  being  crossed  with  the  staghound  or  some  other  of  the  hounds,  combine  superior 
powers  of  scent  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  greyhound.  Qreyliounds  have  the 
parietal  bones  convergent,  not  parallel  as  in  the  hounds.  The  face  exhibits  an  ai  Jiost 
itraight  line  from  between  the  ears  to  the  nose.  The  ears  arc  small  nod  sharp,  half 
peadulous  in  the  varieties  best  known  in  Britain,  but  quite  erect  in  some  of  those  of 
otber  countries.  The  chest  is  deep  ;  the  belly  much  contracted  ;  the  paws  are  small ; 
the  bair  is  lone  and  rou^^h  in  some  varieties,  short  and  smooth  in  others  ;  the  tail  is 
loD?  sod  slender,  curved  up  at  the  tip,  and  in  the  common  smooth-haired  greyhounds 
of  Britain  and  the  w.  of  Europe,  is  covered  with  hair  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  but  there  are  other  varieties  with  a  bushv  tali.  It  is  probable  that  the  grey- 
bound  originally  belonged  to  some  of  the  wide  plains  of  central  Asia,  or  to  the  n  of 
Africa ;  it  has  been  verv  long  employed  by  man  as  a  hunting-dog  ;  it  is  figured  in  tlie 
moDuments  of  ancient  £gypt,  and  has  been  common  from  the  earliest  historic  times  in 
lodia,  Persia,  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  as  it  has  been  also  in  Greece,  and  generally 
ibroughout  Europe.  To  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  however,  there  is  every  prob- 
ability of  its  having  been  brought  from  the  east ;  and  old  records  show  that  a  very  high 
Talue  was  set  upon  it.  It  was  long  employed  chiefiy  in  the  chase  of  deer  ;  and  on  ono 
occasion  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  with  the  pleasant  spectacle  of  *'  sixteen  bucks, 
«Il  having  favre  lawe.  pulled  down  with  greyhounds,"  which  she  viewed  from  a  turret 
It  Cowdrey  Fark,  in  Sussex,  the  sent  of  lord'  Hontacute.  The  right  to  possess  grey- 
hounds was  a  proof  of  gentility  ;  and  the  effigy  of  this  dog  often  appears  at  the  feet  of 
monumental  figures  of  knights  in  armor.  The  killing  of  a  greyhound  in  the  good  old 
times  was  a  felony,  punished  as  severely  as  murder. 

The  smooth-haired  variety  of  grevhpund,  at  present  so  common  in  Britain,  and 
used  for  hare-hunting  or  **  coursing,"  was  imported  from  France,  and  improved  by 
further  importations  from  Greece,  Italy,  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  India.  The  varieties 
previously  in  use  were  rough-haired,  and  s)me  of  them  larger  and  stronger.  The  Irish 
^rtyhmnd^  now  almost  if  not  altogether  extinct,  was  large  and  powerful,  so  that  whilst 
wolves  existed  in  Ireland,  it  was  used  to  hunt  them.  The  Italian  greyliound,  is  a  very 
small  and  delicate  variety,  of  gentle  manners,  well  known  as  a  drawinff-room  pet 
Greyhounds  do  not,  however,  generally  show  the  strong  attachment  to  particular  per- 
sons so  common  in  other  do^  ;  and  although  so  long  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  are- 
inferior  to  many  other  dogs  m  the  deCTee  of  their  domestication.  Yet  the  Grecian  and 
Turkish  greyhounds  liave  been  trained  to  stop  if  a  stick  is  thrown  amons  them  when  in 
•qU  pursuit  of  a  doubling  hare.  A  whole  pack  will  thus  be  stopped,  and  then  one, 
iioglod  out,  will  pursue  the  game. 

The  fleetness  of  the  greyhound  is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote,  related  in  Daniel's 
S\irai  Sports,  of  a  brace  of  greyhounds  in  Lincolnshire  run n in j^  after  a  hare  a  distance 
'it  upwards  of  four  miles  in  twelve  minutes — the  increase  of  distance  by  turns  not  being 
reckoned — when  the  hare  dropped  dead. 

Various  etvmologies  of  the  name  greyhound,  have  been  proposed,  than  which  none 
•^  more  probable  than  that  which  refers  it  to  the  prevalence  of  a  gray  color  in  the  breeds 
oDce  most  common.  Another  derivation  is  from  Grains,  Grecian.  The  gazshound, 
Qeotioned  by  old  writers,  is  supposed  to  be  the  greyhound,  the  name  being  probably 
?iT(>Q  when  a  pure  breed,  hunting  by  sight  alone,  began  to  be  introduced. 

6KETLOCK,  a  mountain  near  the  village  of  South  Adams,  Berkshire  ce.r  Mass., 
3,500  feet  in  height ;  the  highest  land  in  the  state,  commanding  a  remarkably  fine  view, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac  and  its  villages  on  the  n.,  bevond  which  are  visible 
'•be  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains  ;  a  little  to  the  e.  60  m.  off  are  Mts.  Monadnock 
*ad  Wachusett ;  40  m.  s.e.  are  Holyoke  and  Tom  ;  on  the  s.  the  Berkshire  hills  and 
Ht.  Everett,  and  Pittsfield  and  its  lakes  and  villages  ;  s.w.  far  away  across  the  Hudson 
>re  the  GaUkills.    Near  to  Greylock  are  Saddle  Ball  and  Saddle  Mount. 

GRETTOWN,  Saw  Juan  db  Nicaraoua.  or  San  Juan  dbl  Nortb,  the  chief 

Kaport  of  Nicaragua  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  near  the  Caribbean  sea;  10"*  65'  n. ; 

'  %*  42'  w. ;  pop.  about  1200.    The  harbor,  if  not  neglected,  would  l)e  one  of  the  finest 

OD  Uie  coast.    The  famous  Nicaragua  route  for  a  ship-canal  to  the  Pacific  begins  at 

Creytown.    The  place  has  considerable  trade  in  India-rubber,  hides,  cocoa-nut&  roee- 

Vood,  eta  Digitized  by  VjOOV  l(:^ 
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OBEYWACKE  (Qer.  Grauwaeke),  a  partially  trarfslated  German  word,  used  as  the 
name  of  an  iudumted  argillaceous  rock,  common  in,  though  not  confined  to,  8ilurian 
and  Camhrian  strata.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Silurian  strata  s.  of  Scotland  is  composed 
<ii  this  rock. 

OBICES,  in  heraldry,  are  young  wild  boars. 

GRIDLEY,  Jbremy.  170^-67;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Harvard,  and  was  for  a  ahoit 
time  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Weekly  liehearbal.  He  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer, 
and  became  attorney-general  for  the  province. 

GRIDLEY.  Richard,  1711-98;  b.  Boston.  He  was  in  the  engineer  service  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg.  was  in  the  Crown  Point  expedition  in  1756,  and  erected  the  works 
at  lake  (Jeorge.  He  served  under  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  and  when  the  revolution  began 
he  directed  the  construction  of  the  works  on  Breed's  hill  the  night  previous  to  the 
Bunker  hill  battle.    He  rose  to  the  rank  of  maj.gen. 

GRIERSON.  Benjamin  H.,  b.  Penn.  1887.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  rose 
from  maj  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  was  especially  famous  as  a  lender  of  dashing 
and  hazardous  cavalry  expeditions  or  raids.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed  col.  of 
cavalry  in  the  regular  army. 

GBIESBACH,  Johann  Jakob,  author  of  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  b.  at  Butzbach,  iu  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  Jan  4,  1745.  "While  Griesbach  was  stiU 
a  child,  his  father  was  called  to  St.  Peter's  church,  in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  where 
he  was  also  made  consistr>rial  counselor.  Griesbach  accordinely  received  his  first  edu- 
cation at  the  gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  at  Tubingen, 
where  the  old  dogmatic  wtis  still  predominant;  at  Ualle,  where  Semler  influenced  his 
whole  after-life;  and  at  Leipsic,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Eniesti.  Having 
resolved  to  devote  himself  specially  to  the  criticism  of  the  Mew  Testament  text,  which 
had  become  a  favorite  study  among  theologians,  Griesbach  undertook  a  journey  to 
various  libraries  of  Germany  and  Holland,  to  London,  Oxford.  Cambridge,  and  Paris. 
On  his  return  he  published  his  De  Codidhus  Evangeluflnim  Ongentanis  (1771).  and  com- 
menced lecturing  as  privat-doeent  in  Halle.  In  1778  he  was  made  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor; but  in  1776  was  called  as  ordimiry  professor  to  Jena,  where  he  continued  to 
teach  with  great  success,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  honors,  till  his  death  on  MAr. 
24,  1812.  The  great  work  with  which  his  name  is  associated  is  his  critical  revision  of 
the  New  Testament  text.  Besides  pointing  out  new  sources  for  the  discovery  of  the 
origini.!  reading,  attempting  a  history  of  the  sacred  text  {Cura  in  Eisioriam  Ttxtits  £pp. 
Paid.,  1777),  and  laying  down  more  certain  laws- of  criticism  {SymMcB  CriticcB  ad  Stip- 
plendas  et  Gorrigendas  Varkts  Lectione^  N.  Tent,,  2  vols.,  1785-93),  Griesbach  was  the  first 
who  dared  to  print  the  New  Testament  text,  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  determine  it  by 
his  critical  science.  The  first  specimen  of  the  revised  text  that  he  published  was  the 
Synopsis  UDangdiorum-  (2  vols.  1774-75;  2d  ed.  1809).  This  was  followed,  in  1775-77, 
by  an  edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  which  was  published  again  in  1796-1806, 
and  of  which  a  re-issue  was  begun  by  D.  Schulz  in  1827,  but  has  never  been  completed. 
The  second  edition  has  been  twice  reprinted  in  London,  first  in  1809.  and  again  in  1818; 
an  American  edition  was  published  at  Boston  in  1808.  Besides  smaller  editions,  a 
splendid  one  in  4to  was  published  by  GOschen  at  Leipsic  in  1803-7.  Griesbach's  other 
works,  Populdre  DognicUik  (1779;  4th  ed.,  1789),  Commeniarius  Ci-iticvs  in  lerfvm  N. 
Test,  (2  vols.,  1798-1811),  and  the  Opuseula  Academica  (2  vols.,  1824-25,  edited  bv  Gabler). 
are  now  less  known.  A  very  competent  authority,  viz.,  the  eminent  Dr.  Marsh,  has 
pronounced  Griesbach  to  be  **the  most  consummate  critic  that  ever  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament."  The  grand  feature  of  Griesbach's  critical  system  is  his 
threefold  division  or  classification  of  the  New  Testament  MSS.  These  aivisions  he 
called  ** recensions,"  or  ** codices."  They  consisted  of— 1.  The  Alexandrine  recension; 
2.  The  Latin  or  western  recension;  3.  The  Byzantine  or  eastern  recension.  Griesbach 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  early  fathers,  according  to  their  locality,  made  use  of  a  par- 
ticular set  of  MSS.,  exhibitins:  certain  peculiarities  such  as  justify  the  above  division. 
Griesbach  expressed  his  decided  preference  for  the  Alexandrine  recension,  both  in  regard 
to  antiquity  and  purity;  the  Byzantine  he  considered  the  least  trustworthy.  Aniong 
the  most  memorable  of  Griesbach's  triumphs  as  a  critic  is  his  exposure  of  the  interpola 
tion  of  the  well-known  passage  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  1  John  v.  7. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  K5the  (Jena,  1812);  Augusti  (Berl.  1812):  and  by  EichstSldt 
<Jena,  1815). 

0BIFFIK  (Pr.  Oriffon,  Lat.  and  Gr.  Qryps),  a  chimerical  creature,  which  the  fancy 
of  the  modern  has  adopted  from  that  of  the  ancient  world.  The  griffin  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Aristeas,  perliaps  about  560  b.c.  (see  Liddel  and  Scott's  Or.  Dic.\  though  the 
accounts  of  Aristeas  seem  to  be  about  as  fabulous  as  those  of  the  grifiUn.  Sec  Smith's 
Die.  of  Or,  and  Rom.  Biog.  The  origin  of  those  monstrous  conceptions  in  general,  of 
which  the  griffin  is  one,  has  already  been  considered  under  Dragon  (q.v.).  The  griflf^n 
is  varionsly  described  and  represented,  but  the  shape  in  which  it  most  frequently 
appears  is  that  of  an  animal  generated  between  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  having  the  boidy  and 
lesrs  of  the  former,  with  the  besk  and  wings  of  the  latter.  In  this  form  it  appears  on 
antique  coins,  and  as  an  ornament  in  classical  architecture.     Like  all  other  monsterH. 
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zrifflns  aboTiDd  !n  the  legendary  tnleS  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  the  name  in  various 
forms,  slightly  differing  fnim  each  other  (Ger.  Grtify  Dan.  Orif,  etc.),  is  to  lie  found  in 
most  Teiituuic  dinlects.  Wliether  in  tlie  t\7o  cases  both  tlie  name  and  the  notion  miglit 
not  be  traceable  to  a  common  source,  or  whether  it  was  through  barbarian  or  clai>sical 
chaooeU  that  they  found  their  way  int'o  the  nomenclature  and  the  practice  of  heralds, 
arc  siihjects  on  which  we  do  not  venture  an  opinion.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there 
are  few  fabulous  conceptions  with  which  the  science  of  heraldry  is  more  convei'sant 
rbifl  tlie  gritilu.  Nor  were  they  regardctd  by  the  patriarchs  of  that  science  always  as 
mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  for  incredible  m  it  may  seem,  we  find  Gerard  Leigh, 
i  herald  of  great  reputation  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  talking  of  them  with  entire  sincer- 
ity as  existing  animals.  **  I  think  they  are  of  great  hugeness,"  lie  says,  "for  /  luite  a 
^lti'6afon£.  ofthzir  paas,  which  should  show  them  to  be  as  bi^  as  two  lions." — Sec  New- 
ti>ns  Duiilay  of  HarcUdry,  p.  126.  In  the  heraldic  griffin,  the  claws  of  the  eagle  are 
u'iually  substituted  for  the  fore-paws  of  the  lion.  Gwillim  blazons  a  griffin  in  this  ntti- 
tu(ie  "rampant,"  alleging  that  any  fierce  animal  may  be  so  blazoned  as  well  as  a  lion. 
But  I  he  more  appropriate  and  usual  term  is  "segrejint."  In  representing  the  griffin, 
ilie  ears  ou<^ht  not  to  be  omitted,  as  they  indicate  the  attribute  of  watclifulne>s,  which, 
along  with  .strength  and  swiftnc^ss,  went  to  make  up  the  classical  conception  of  his 
character.     See  W yvern. 

The  name  Guiffin,  in  natural  history,  is  sometimes  appropruited,  as  by  Cnvier,  to 
the  genus  ^^p/le^>^.<.  of  which  the  Iflmmergeier  (q.v.)  is  the  best  known  species;  whilst  in 
Fraoce  it  is  generally  bestowed,  under  the  slightly  modified  form  griffon,  on  the  Taw^nt 
VuLTtJBB  {palttir  or  gyp^^  f ulcus),  also  called  the  griffin  vulture  or  griffon  vulture,  a  bird 
whicli  inhaiilts  most  of  the  high  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of 
oorthern  an<l  ceuLral  Asia  and  of  the  n.  of  Africa.  A  specimen  was  caught  in  the  s.  of 
Irelaad  in  1843.  the  only  one  that  is  known  to  have  ever  found  its  own  wav  to  the  Brit- 
ish islands.  The  griffin  vulture  is  more  than  4  ft.  in  length;  it  is  of  a  yellowish-brown 
Color,  with  darker  quills  and  tail;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  covered  with 
^hoit  white  down,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  surr.ouncied  with  a  ruff  of  long  slender 
while  down.     Its  habits  are  very  much  those  conunon  to  vultures  in  general. 

GRIPFIN",  Charles,  b.  Ohio,  1836;  graduated  at  West  Point;  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can army  and  on  frontier  duty.  He  became  a  cnpt.  in  1861,  and  was  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run;  rose  through  various  grades  to  brevet  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and 
after  tbe  war  was  appointed  col.  of  the  85th  infantry  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  one 
of  the  comiiii&<)ioners  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  Lee's  surrender,  being  at  that  time  in 
command  of  the  5th  corps. 

GRIPPIN,  Cyrus,  174^1810;  b.  Va.;  was  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  colonial 
congress  two  terms,  presiding  over  that  body  in  1788.  From  1789  ho  was  judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  Virginia. 

GRIPPIN,  Edward  Dorr,  d  d.,  1770-1887;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  was 
pistor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  1795;  afterwards  pastor  in  New  Jersey;  in  1808 
pwfessor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover,  and  in  1811  pn.stor  in  Boston,  where  he  pub- 
isiicd  the  Park  Street  Lectures,  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  John  Calvin. 
In  1821  he  was  chosen  president  of  Williams  college,  where  he  remamed  until  1886.  He 
I'ubiished  a  number  of  works. 

GRIPPIN,  Gerald  Joseph,  1803-40;  b.  Ireland;  at  the  age  of  20  went  to  London 
0  undertake  a  literary  career,  taking  along  a  play  for  which  he  found  no  market.  He 
lt'.'Q  sent  prose  articles  and  poems  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  soon  began  to 
r.  favorablv  known  as  a  promising  author.  Among  his  worlcs  are  TaUn  of  munater 
Fr*iirkils;  the  GoUeen  Bawn;  The  invasion;  The  Duke  of  Monmouth;  The  Bivala;  and 
•nany  poems. 

GRIPPIS,  William  Elliot,  b.  Philadelphia,  1848;  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
church,  a  traveler  and  educator  in  Japan.  When  22  vears  of  age  he  tuiAied  from  busi- 
aeas  life  and  entered  Rutgers  college,  graduating  1869.  After  traveling  in  Europe  he 
studied  one  year  at  the  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  then  accepted 
ippoiatment  to  organize  schools  on  the  American  model  in  Japan,  and  was  the  first 
American  teacher  in  regions  beyond  the  open  ports.  On  the  fall  of  the  feudal  s)jstem, 
|««1  the  unification  of  the  empire,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  physical  sciences 
•a  the  imperial  university  of  Tokio.  He  prepared  the  New  Jqpan  Series  of  reading  and 
filing  books  and  primers  for  Japanese  students  of  the  English  langiiage.  and  rontri- 
'>Qt€d  to  the  Japanese  press  and  to  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  United  States 
numerous  papers  of  importance  on  Japanese  affairs.  Returning  to  New  York.  1874,  ho 
finislied  hU  theological  studies  at  the  Union  theological  seminary;  and,  in  1877,  l>ecame 
moT  of  the  Reformed  church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author  of  T?ie  Mikado's 
fiff^pire;  also  of  a  collection  of  the  fairy  tales  and  folk  lore  of  the  Japanese,  and  of  a 
SUtory  of  Corea. 

GRIPPITH,  William,  1810-45;  b.  England;  educated  at  London  university;  and 
^as  ft<i8istant  surgeon  in  India.  He  took  much  interest  in  botanical  studies,  and  made 
>af?e  and  valuable  collections  of  plants.    His  name  has  been  attached  to  a 
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0BICK)BIO'FOL,  a  t  of  South  Russia,  in  the  goverhment  of  Eherson,  on  the  left  banc 
of  the  Dniester,  78  m.  n.w.  from  Odessa.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  regularly  built,  u 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Armenians,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs.  Its 
Armenian  inhabitants  bave  received  large  grants  of  land  io  the  vicinity,  but  neglect  its 
cultivation,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  commercial  pursuits.    Pop.  '67,  6,608. 

OBILLPAEZEB,  Franz,  an  Austrian  dramatic  poet,  yras  b.  at  Vienna,  Jan.  15,  1790, 
and  flist  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  in  1816  by  a  tragedy,  entitled  Die  Ahnfrau 
(The  Grandmother).  In  1819  appeared  Sappho,  and  in  1822  ncut  Ooldene  Vlieta  (The 
Golden  Fleece),  which,  although  they  had  not  much  success  on  the  stage,  were  highly 
admired  as  literary  productions.  'The  most  impoitant  of  his  subsequent  works  are 
Koiiig  Ottokar'8  Gluck  und  Ends  (Kinir  Ottokar's  Fortune  and  End.  1825),  a  tragedy 
regarded  by  some  as  in  many  respects  his  most  masterly  piece;  MelvMna  (Vienna,  1833); 
De»  Afeeres  und  der  Ia^  WeUen  (The  Waves  of  Love  and  of  the  Sea,  1840),  founded  on 
tlie  story  of  Hero  and  Leandcr,  and  remarkable  not  only  for  its  particular  beauties,  but 
also  for  the  unusual  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  spirit  characterizing  it  as  a  whole;  and 
Der  Traum  im  Lehen  (The  Dream  of  Life,  1840),  a  richly  poetical  drama.  Grillparzcr  also 
wrote  some  comedies,  and  several  very  beautiful  lyric  poems,  which  betray  a  half-sup- 
pressed but  genuine  love  of  liberty.    He  died  in  Jan.,  1872. 

0BIL8E.    Bee  Salmon. 

GHIMALDI,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Genoa,  who  were  princes  of  Monaco 
from  the  10th  to  the  17th  century.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Grimaldis  were:  1.  liANi- 
KRD,  who  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  service  of  Philip  the  fair  (of  France)  in  1304,  defeat 
ing  and  making  prisoner  Guy  of  Flanders.  2.  Antonio,  distinguished  in  naval  warfare 
in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  centurv.  He  was  successful  over  the  Aragonese  and  Cata- 
lonians  until  1358,  when  they  nearly  destroyed  his  fleet.  8.  Giovai«ni,  another  uaval 
commander,  who  defeated  Trevesaui,  the  Venetian  admiral  on  the  Po,  taking  28  gal- 
leys, a  whole  fleet  of  transports,  and  much  other  spoil.  4.  Domenico,  like  the  others 
distinguished  at  sea,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  He  was  also  a  cardinal  and 
vice-legate  of  the  Avignon,  noted  for  his  efforts  lo  exterminate  heresy.  6.  Geronimo, 
1570-1685;  was  a  cardinal,  and  made  great  efforts  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 
He  founded  a  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  distributed  in  alms  100,000  livres  a  year. 

GRIMES,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Texas  on  the  Navosota  and  Brazos  rivers,  reached  by 
the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad;  902  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  13,218—7,921  coloredL 
It  is  mostly  level,  and  a  large  portion  is  covered  by  forests.  Soil  good.  Chief  pro- 
ductions: cotton,  corn,  cattle,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Anderson. 

GRIMES,  James  Wilson,  ll.d.,  1816-72;  b.  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and 
followed  the  legal  profession.  He  settled  in  Iowa,  was  in  the  territorial  and  state  leg- 
islature, and  in  1854  was  elected  governor.  In  1859  he  was  U.  S.  senator,  being 
re-elected  in  1865.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  the  originator  of 
the  first  act  of  emancipation  by  inducing  the  president  to  set  free  a  number  of  fugitive 
daves  who  had  been  put  in  jail  in  Washmgton. 

GRIME&,  Angeuna,  1805-79;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  an  American  abolitionist, 
youngest  daughter  of  judge  Grimk6,  and  sister  of  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  the  distinguished 
opponent  of  nullification  in  1830-31.  Belonging  to  a  family  of  the  highest  social  rank, 
and  born  in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  slaver;^,  she  saw  in  her  earliest  childhood  the  cruel 
wrongfulness  of  the  system;  and  in  the  earliest  years  of  ripening  womanhood,  with  all 
the  charm  that  beauty,  intelligence,  and  family  distinction  could  give,  she  tore  herself 
from  home  and  friendships  and  became  an  exile  among  strangers,  in  order  that  she 
might  more  effectually  plead  the  cause  of  the  slaves.  As  a  child  she  was  shocked  by  the 
cruelties  to  which  the  slaves  were  exposed,  and  she  would  sometimes  steal  out  of  the 
house  in  the  darkness,  with  her  bottle  of  oil  and  other  simple  medicaments,  and  do  what 
she  could  to  alle^viatc  the  sufferings  of  some  poor  creature  who  had  been  terribly  whipped. 
At  an  early  age  she  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  her  religious  experiences 
served  to  Intensify  her  hostility  to  slavery.  Every  effort  was  made  to  overcome  what 
were  regarded  as  merely  her  childish  and  fanatical  scruples.  When  she  was  16  years  of 
.age  her  mother  gave  her  a  slave  girl  to  be  her  waitinff-maid.  "  You  are  to  have  her  as 
your  property,"  said  the  mother.  But  Angelina  said  firmly,  "I  cannot  have  a  slave. 
The  girl  belongs  to  herself,  not  to  me.  Besides,  I  don*t  need  to  be  waited  on;  I  can 
wait  on  myself."  No  pefsuasion  could  induce  her  to  become  a  slaveholder.  As  a 
teacher  in  a  Sunday-school,  she  could  not  fail  to  see  the  contrast  between  the  privileges 
of  instruction  enjoyed  by  her  pupils  and  the  deprivations  of  the  slaves,  whom  she  could 
not  even  teach  to  spell  the  name  of  God  without  breaking  the  law.  Finding  that  mora) 
instruction  was  not  prohibited,  she  besought  her  mother  for  permission  to  call  the  slaves 
of  the  household  every  morning  for  social  worship.  When  they  were  assembled  the 
young  girl  nad  to  them  the  words  of  Christ,  spoke  to  them  tenderly  of  the  simple  truths 
•f  the  gospel,  and  then  knelt  and  prayed  with  them.  Such  was  her  daily  practice  so 
long  as  she  remained  under  the  paternal  roof.  She  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  oflScers 
of  the  church  a  sense  of  what  they  should  do  for  the  slaves,  but  her  pleadings  found  no 
response.  Through  an  elder  sister  in  Philadelphia  she  heard  of  the  Quakers  and  their 
opposition  to  slavery.    She  read  their  books  and  was  charmed,  and  finding  that  there 
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were  in  Charleston  two  aged  Friends  who  met  every  Sunday  for  worship,  she  discarded 
her  fashionable  attire,  put  on  the  simple  Quaker  garb,  and  for  a  whole  year  afterwardi^ 
when  the  family  carriage  rolled  away  oo  Sunday  morning  to  St.  Philip's,  walked  alone  to 
the  Friends'  meeting-house,  and  siit  down  with  these  two  a^ed  Friends  under  a  canopy 
of  silence,  where  no  word  was  ever  spoken.  This  was  while  there  was  yet  no  publio 
movement  a^inst  slavery;  she  was  following  her  own  heartfelt  convictions  and  longing 
for  further  light.  News  of  Garrison's  imprison meut  in  Baltimore  reached  her,  carrying 
vith  it,  however,  a  weight  of  opprobrium  upon  his  name.  What  could  she  do?  She 
was  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  in  the  midst  of  slavery  to  act  effectually 
apinst  it.  Self -exile  seemed  the  only  alternative.  The  thought  of  this  brought  peace. 
Her  sister  in  Philadelphia  had  united  with  the  Quakers;  she  would  join  her  and  tisd  in 
the  free  north  her  home  and  her  work.  In  the  fall  of  1830  i^c  left  all,  never  to  return. 
The  rising  anti-slavery  movement  at  once  enlisted  her  sympathy,  but  how  to  give  it 
any  help  she  did  not  at  first  see.  At  length  light  dawned  upon  her,  and  she  was 
impelled  to  prepare  an  Appeal  to  Christian  Women  of  the  South.  She  timidly  submitted 
the  manuscript  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society,  by 
whom  it  was  read  with  wet  eyes.  It  was  published  and  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the 
touth.  In  Charleston  it  created  a  strong  excitement,  and,  with  other  publications  of  the 
same  character,  formed  a  pretext  for  breaking  open  the  post-office  and  making  a  bonfire 
in  the  public  square.  Not  long  after  this  it  was  understood  in  Charleston,  that  she 
intended  to  visit  her  mother  and  sister  and  pass  the  winter  with  them.  Thereupon  the 
maror  called  upon  her  mother,  and  desired  her  to  inform  her  daughter  that  the  police 
had  been  instructed  to  prevent  her  landing,  and  that,  if  she  should  elude  their  vigilance, 
and  fio  ashore,  she  would  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  When  these  threats  were  com- 
municated to  her,  she  replied  that  she  knew  she  could  not  go  to  Charleston  without 
compromising  and  distressing  her  family,  but,  were  it  not  for  this  fact,  she  would  cer- 
tainly esercise  her  constitutional  right  as  an  American  citizen  to  visit  her  relatives,  sub- 
mitting willingly  to  any  pains  and  penalties  that  might  be  inflicted  upon  her,  believing 
as  she  did  that  any  violence  she  might  be  called  upon  to  suffer  would  serve  to  reveal  the 
true  nature  of  slavery  and  intensify  the  opposition  to  it  in  the  free  states.  Remaining 
in  Philadelphia,  and  actine  in  co-operation  with  her  sister,  she  was  exerting  a  strong 
private  social  influence  in  favor  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  As  yet  she  had  not  lifted  up 
her  voice  in  public,  nor  addressed  any  private  assembly  of  women,  nor  in  any  other  way 
tr&oscended  the  conventional  rules  by  which  the  activity  of  women  was  limited.  But 
sow  came  an  invitation  to  her  from  the  American  antis]aver}r  society  to  go  to  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  women  in  private  parlors  and  laying  before  them  her  experi- 
ences aa  a  southern  woman,  and  pleading  with  them  to  lend  their  influence  for  the  over- 
throw of  slavery.  She  said,  '*  I  feel  this  to  be  God's  call,"  and  resolved  at  once  to  obey  it. 
Her  sister,  Sarah  Moore  6rimk6,  18  years  older  than  herself,  who  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  her  in  her  opposition  to  slavery,  concluded  to  join  her,  and  together  they  went  to 
New  York  in  Nov.,  1886.  The  society  had  offered  them  a  modest  salary,  which  they 
declined,  preferring  to  labor  at  their  own  cost.  Their  visit  made  no  small  stir  in  a 
city  already  much  excited  upon  the  slavery  question.  Many  private  parlors  were  opened 
to  them  and  crowded  by  women  eager  to  listen  and  to  learn.  Their  addresses  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  all  who  heard  them.  Angelina  especially  disclosed  remark- 
able power  as  a  speaker,  and  the  traditions  of  her  eloquence  have  survived  the  overthrow 
of  slavery.  Parlors  becoming  too  small  for  the  crowds  that  desired  to  attcLd,  vestries 
and  halls  were  substituted,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  a  large  church, 
which  in  turn  overflowed  with  the  multitudes  of  women  who  thronged  to  see  and  hear. 
The  fame  of  the  sisters  was  widespread,  and  in  1887  they  were  called  to  Massachusetts^ 
where  for  a  time  they  continuea  to  speak  to  women  only;  but  so  exciting  were  the 
reports  of  Angelina's  eloquence  that  at  length  the  barriers  were  broken  down  and  men 
M  well  as  women  thronged  their  meetings.  The  lady  speakers  were  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased on  this  account,  for  as  Quakers  they  were  as  willing  to  address  the  one  sex  as  the 
other.  The  excitement  which  nad  attended  their  labors  was  now  mightily  increased,  a 
strong  opposition  to  their  course  was  developed,  the  "woman  question"  was  discussed 
on  every  side,  dividing  the  abolitionists  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  for  a  time  Masssr 
chusetts,  and  indeed  all  New  £n«i:lifhd,  was  deeply  agitated.  Here  began  the  modem 
movement  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  woman's  opportunities  and  activities  which  has 
borne  so  many  fruits  already  and  is  still  an  absorbing  theme  of  discussion.  The  South 
Carolina  ladies  welcomed  the  discussion,  but  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  l>e  drawn 
•side  from  their  special  work.  Angelina  especially  was  in  wide  demand.  Night  after 
night  die  spoke  to  crowds  that  filled  the  old  Boston  theater  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Her 
tadiences  were  composed  of  people  of  intelligence  and  culture,  and  her  thrillini;  appeals 
did  much  to  modify  the  prevailing  pro-slavery  sentiment  of  the  times.  A  conimittce  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  invited  her  to  address  them  in  the  hall  of  representatives, 
vhcreshe  was  heard  with  close  attention  and  deep  respect  by  eminent  citizens  from 
^ery  part  of  tlie  state.  In  all  these  lal)ors,  accoraing  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
witnessed  them,  she  never  lost  one  of  her  purely  feminine  qualities.  Graceful,  gjentle^ 
retiring,  she  won  universal  respect  and  admiration.  In  May,  1888,  she  was  married  to 
Theodore  D.  Weld.  It  was  far  from  her  expectation  that  her  public  labors  were  now  ended : 
Nearly  in  her  married  life  she  was  twice  severely  injured,  and  yi^^J^incajpaciUteg 
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for  further  pablic  speaking.  Her  hnsband  founded  a  school,  to  which  for  many  years 
she  gave  her  attention  as  her  health  permitted.  Her  sister  went  with  lier  into  retirement, 
and  was  also  engsiged  in  Mr.  Weld's  school.  They  still  maintained  their  interest  in  the 
anti-slaverv  caii^e,  and  both  of  them  lived  to  rejoice  in  its  complete  triumph.  Sarah 
died  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  1873;  Angelina,  1879. 

GRIMKfe,  Frederick,  1791-1863;  brother  of  Thomas,  b.  S  .C.  He  settled  in  Ohio, 
where  he  was  for  a  long  time  judge  of  common  pleas  and  of  the  supreme  court.  He 
published  The  Nature  and  Tiridency  of  Free  ImdUuUons,  and  an  essay  On  Atideni  and 
Modern  LitereUure. 

GRIMKfe,  Thomas  Smith,  ll.d,  1786-1834;  b.  S.  C,  graduated  at  Yale,  and 
studied  law.  He  was  active  in  political  life,  and  vigorously  opposed  South  Carolina's 
nulliflcaticm  projects,  lie  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
addresses  on  science,  education,  and  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of 
peace  and  a  promoter  of  the  American  peace  society.  One  of  his  hobbies  was  a 
reform  in  the  spelling  of  the  English  language,  but  he  was  too  far  ahead  of  the  u^e  to 
get  a  hearing. 

OBIMM,  Fredbrich  Melchior.  Baron,  an  eminent  critic  of  the  last  c.  who, 
during  his  long  residence  in  Paris,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  celebruted 
personages  of  the  day,  was  b.  at  Regensburg,  Dec.  25.  1723.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  accompanied  the  young  count  de  8ch5nberg  to  the  university  at  Leipsic. 
and  afterwards  to  Paris.  Here  he  became  reader  to  the  crown-prince  of  Saxe-Gk>tha. 
but  the  situation  proved  more  honorable  than  remunerative,  and  Grimm  was  in  ver^' 
straitened  circumstances  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Rousseau.  The  latter  intro- 
duced him  to  Diderot,  baron  Holbach.  Madame  d'Epinay.  and  other  persons  distin- 
guislied  by  birth  and  talents,  and  he  soon  became  a  general  favorite.  His  connection 
with  the  encyclopsei lists  (q.v.),  and  his  multifarious  acquirements  and  versatility  of 
mind  soon  opened  to  him  a  brilliant  career.  He  became  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  now  began  to  write  his  literary  bulletins  for  several  German  princes,  contain 
ino:  the  al)lcst  analysis  of  all  the  most  important  French  works.  In  the  composition  of 
these  notices,  he  is  believed  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  Abbe  Raynal  and  Diderot.  In 
1776  he  was  raised  by  the  duke  of  Gotlia  to  the  rank  of  baron,  and  appointed  minister- 
plenipotentiary  at  the  French  court.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  with- 
drew to  Goiha.  and  in  1795  the  empress  of  Russia  appojnted  him  her  minister-pleni- 
potentiary at  Hamburg,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  ill-health  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
it.  He  returned  to  Gotha.  where  he  died  Dec.  19, 1807.  His  Correspondance  Litiiraire, 
PhUosophique  el  Critiqae,  was  published  after  his  death  in  16  vols.  A  supplement  to 
this  is  the  Correspondance  inedite  de  Qrimm  et  Diderot  (Paris.  1829). '  It  contains  a  com- 
plete history  of  French  literature  from  1753  to  1790.  and  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant 
and  piquant  criticism. 

OEIMM,  Jakob  Ludwio,  German  philologist  and  antiquary,  was  b.  Jan.  4.  1785,  at 
Hanau,  in  Hesse  Cassel.  He  was  educated  m  classical  and  legal  studies  at  >larburg, 
and  afterwarwards  visited  Paris,  where  he  pursued  a  variety  of  studies,  and  assiduously 
cultivated  his  taste  for  mediaeval  literature.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was 
appointeil  secretary  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Hesse  Cassel,  and  became  successiveh* 
librarian  of  WillelmsbOhe,  and  auditor  to  the  council  of  state.  In  18)4  he  was  secre- 
tary to  the  ambassiuior  of  the  elector  of  Hesse,  whom  he  attended  at  Paris,  and  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  by  the  Prussian 
government  to  claim  the  restoration  of  valuable  manuscripts,  which  had  been  removed 
to  Paris  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1880  he  received  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  German  literature,  and  librarian  of  the  university  of  Gfittingen.  In  this 
position  he  devoted  seven  yeara  to  the  study  of  the  language,  ancient  jaws,  history,  and 
literjiture  of  Germany.  He  was  one  of  seven  professors  who  protested  in  1887apiinst  the 
abolition  of  the  constitution  by  the  king  of  Hanover,  for  which  act  he  was  outlawed,  and 
oblii^ed  to  retire  to  Cassel.  In  1841  he  w^as  invited  to  Berlin,  where  as  a  member  of  the 
academy  he  was  entitled  to  give  lectures.  He  sat  as  a  member  of  th^.  assembly  of 
Frankfort  in  1848.  Though  holding  at  various  times  important  public  offices,  his  life 
was  devoted  to  philological  and  antiquarian  studfes.  and  to  works  which  .are  mines  of 
erudition,  and  the  results  of  a  wonderful  industry  combined  with  excessive  enthusiasm 
for  every  thing  German.  His  German  Orammaf,  in  four  volumes,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1819.  and  the  last  in  1837,  is  perhaps  the  greatest' philological 
work  of  the  age :  it  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  \\\e  hisffmeal  investi- 
gation of  language.  It  traces  the  German  language  through  all  its  dialects,*  Some  idea 
of  its  thoroughness  maybe  got  from  the  fact  that  the  vowels  and  consonants  alone 
occupy  600  pages.  His  De^it8cheIUc1itsAlier(humer{w[ii\q\i\\\Q^  of  German  law  pub- 
lished 1828).  and  Deutsclte  Mythologie  (German  Mythology,  1835),  are  exhaustive  works 
upon  the  society  of  the  middle  ages  in  central  Europe,  and  the  religious  traditions  and 
superstitions  from  the  earliest  times.  His  Geschirhte  der  Deutaclven  Sprache  {V\\%\ory  of 
Gkjrman  Laneuasre),  and  U^>er  den  TJrsprung  der  Spraehe  (On  the  Origin  of  Language), 
are  also  works  of  great  importance.  In  company  with  his  brother  Wilhelm  he  pub- 
lished numerous  works  of  a  more  popular  character,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Kinder 
und  Hawmare/ien  (Nursery  and  Fireside  Stories).    The  greatest  loint  imdertaking  of 
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the  two  brothers  (now  carried  on  by  other  scholars)  is  the  Deutaehes  Worterbneh,  begun 
in  lbo3,  aud  yet  far  from  completion.    Jakob  Grimm  died  Sept.,  1863. 

GSIlUf,  WiLKBLM  KA.IIL,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Hanau,  Feb.  24,  1786. 
He  was  the  companion  of  his  elder  brother  at  the  lyceum  of  Cassel,  aud  the  university 
of  Marburg.  In  1814  he  was  secretary  of  the  librariuu  of  Cassel,  and  on  removing  to 
GottiugeD,  in  1880,  was  appointed  under-librurian  and  supernumerary  professor  of 
pliiIu:»opby.  He  joined  his  brother  in  the  protest  against  the  king  of  Hanover,  shared 
Ilia  exile,  and  also  his  call  to  Berlin.  They  labored  togeUier,  and  were  commonly  known 
as  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Wilhelm  Grimm  died  Dec,  1859.  Among  the  works  of  the 
younger  Grimm  ore — Trandaiionn  ^Ancient  BanisJt  Heroic  Poems  of  the  SixUi  Century; 
Gennadi  Runic  Character's;  Heroic  Legends  of  Gennany,  etc. 

6BIMKA,  a  small  t.  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipsic,  and  18  m.  s.e.  of  the  t.  of 
that  uumc,  is  attmciively  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde.  In  tho 
middle  ages  its  importance  as  a  trading  town  was  much  greater  than  at  present,  and 
the  flourishing  manufactures  in  cloth,  flannels,  hosiery,  cottons,  and  linens,  for  which 
at  an  early  period  of  its  history  this  town  was  noted,  have  now  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  royal  castle,  now  used  as  a  court-house, 
and  the  ancient  town-hall.  Pop.  '75,  7,273,  who  support  themselves  by  manufactures 
and  agriculture. 

GBDOC'S  LAW,  the  name — derived  from  the  discoverer,  J.  Grimm(q.v.) — ^given  to  the 
principle  which  regulates  the  interchange  of  the  mule  consonants  in  the  corresponding- 
wonls  of  the  different  Aryan  languages.  A  historical  survey  of  this  family  of  tonguea 
6how8  the  consonants  to  go  through  a  cycle  of  changes  (Ger.  Lautversdaehung),  What, 
for  example,  was  a  pin  the  original  forni  of  a  word,  or,  at  least,  in  the  oldest  form 
known,  is  found  at  a  later  stage  transformed  into/,  which  next  passes  into  b;  and  this 
again  tends  to  become  p,  and  go  through  the  cycle  anew.  The  following  table  exhibita 
the  irnnsiiions  that  manifest  themselves  in  regard  to  the  Greek,  Gothic,  and  old  high 
Ck^man: 

Labials.  Dentals.  Gutturals. 

Greek  (Latin,  Sanscrit), . .        p        b    f  t    d    th  k    g    ch 

Gothic. fpb  thtd  kg 

Old  High  Grerman, b  (v)  f    p  d    z    t  g    ch  k 

Tlierc  arc  of  course  many  exceptions,  arising  from  the  influence  of  adjoining  letters 
ud  other  accidental  causes.    The  following  are  cxambles  of  the  law : 

Sanscrit  Greek.  Latin, 

p&iu-s  pod-o8  pedis 

piirl  pater  pater 

bhri  phero  fero 

tvam  tu  tu 

trayas  treis  tres 

p  .(u  poU  pecus 

It  is  in  the  high  German  dialects  that  the  action  of  this  principle  is  most  marked. 
In  the  Teutonic  tongues  of  the  **  low ''  type,  of  which  English  is  one,  the  consonants 
have  renmined  at  the  same  stage  of  development  they  had  attained  in  the  Gothic  (e.g. 
Ysi%.  faUiei\  foot,  bear,  three);  the  old  high  Germi.n  exhibits  a  third  stage;  anu  in 
mouern  high  German  the  principle  seems  still  at  work,  although  its  development  is  hiu- 
dea'd  by  tiie  cr^'btalliziug  effect  of  written  hmguage.    . 

6SIK8BT,  Great,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  seaport,  and  roarket- 
tovQ  of  Knghind,  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  1  lumber,  40 
m.  n.e.  of  the  t.  of  Lincoln.  It  consists  of  two  portions — the  older,  comprising  a  num- 
ber of  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbor;  and  tiie  newer  part, 
called  the  "  Marsh,"  extends  along  the  e.  side  of  the  harbor,  and  is  regular  and  spacious. 
Tlic  pariKh  church,  a  good  specimen  of  the  English  pointed  style,  isun  elegant  cruci- 
form structure,  with  a  tower  containing  eight  bells  rising  from  the  center.  Among  its 
iostitutions  Grimsby  has  a  free  ernmmar'School,  a  national  school,  and  other  educa- 
tional estjiblishments;  a  mechanics*  institute  and  a  new  town-hall.  There  are  here  an 
extensive  and  commodious  suite  of  docks,  opened  in  Mar.,  1852,  and  spacious  enough 
to  rpceivc  the  largest  ships  of  war;  several  shipbuilding  yards,  mills,  and  a  tanyard 
and  hrewrrv.  Grimsbv,  however,  is  now  chieflv  famous  for  its  immense  fishing  trade. 
In  1876.  3.548  vessels,  of  438.520  tons,  entere<i,  and  2,071,  of  508.898  tons,  cleared  the  . 
port.  The  commerce  of  Grimsby  is  i)onefited  by  its  beincj  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railways.  It  sends  one 
nemher  to  the  house  of  commons.  Pop.  in  '71,  of  the  municipal  borough,  20,244;  of 
^  parliamentary  borough.  26.982. 

Grimsbv  was  formerly  a  port  of  such  importance  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
it  sent  11  aliips  to  aid  that  monarch  in  his  expedition  a<rainst  Calais.  But  the  gradual 
Bllinjr  up  of  the  harbor  reduced  it  to  comparative  insignificance.  Its  present  prosperity 
nnj  be  said  to  dale  from  the  beginning  oi  this  century,  when  measures  were  first  taken 
to  improve  the  harbor.  Digitized  by  VjUU^  Ic 
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German. 

fdtus 

vuoz 

failrein  (pi.) 

vatar 

baira 

r 

thu 

threis 

drl 

faihu 

Yihu 
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GRIND AL,  EDin7in>,  151^-88;  an  English  prelate,  private  chaplain  to  bishop  Rid 
ley,  and  chaplain  to  king  Edward  VI.  When  Mary  came  into  power  he  went  to  the 
continent  and -remained  until  her  death.  On  returning  he  was  one  of  the  makers  of  a 
new  liturgy,  and  one  of  seven  ministers  chosen  to  oppose  the  Roman  Catholics  in  open 
discussion.  He  was  bishop  of  London,  succeeding  Bonner,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
York.    In  1575  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     He  became  blind  in  1583. 

GSDI'DELWALD,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  high  Alpine  vallc^rs,  at  a  distance 
of  85  m.  from  the  city  of  Bern,-  is  about  13  m.  ionff  and  4  m.  broad.  Grindelwald  owes 
its  celebrity  as  a  resort  for  travelers  to  two  great  glaciers,  branches  or  arms,  as  it  were, 
of  the  immense  ocean  of  ice  which  covers  the  Bernese  01>erland.  The  village  of  Grin- 
del  wuld,  consisting  of  a  number  of  widely -scattered  cottages,  with  about  8,500  inhabit- 
ants, is  about  8,600  ft.  above  sea-level. 

0BI]n>IKO,  the  operation  of  shaping  any  hard  substance  by  nibbing  away  its 
surface  with  a  rough  stone  or  with  a  cutting  powder.  It  is  similar  to  filimr.  and  is  used 
in  cases  where,  from  the  hardness  of  the  material,  or  for  other  reasons,  filing  is  inap- 
plicable. Thus  cutting-tools  and  other  steel  instruments  may  be  filed  before  hardening 
and  tempering;  but  after  this,  if  further  abrasion  is  required,  they  must  lie  ground. 
Glass  lenses  and  metal  specula  are  ground  to  shape  with  emery-ponder  laid  upon  a 
metal  tool.  Ornamental  glass  is  ground  into  facets  or  otherwise  by  means  of  stones 
and  lap- wheels.  Diamonds  and  other  gems  are  ground  or  cut  with  diamond-dust  imbed- 
ded in  soft  iron.  When  large  flat  surfaces  are  required,  tliey  are  obtained  by  first 
working  two  pieces  of  the  substance  nearly  fiat,  and  then  laying  one  upon  the  other, 
and  grinding  their  surfaces  together  with  sand,  emery,  or  other  suitable  cutting  powder. 
Plate-glass  is  flattened  in  this  manner;  also  surfaces  of  cast-iron  where  accurate  fitting 
is  required,  the  iron  surface  heme  either  prepared  with  a  planing-machine,  or  by  turn- 
hig  in  a  lathe  with  a  slide-rest.  Sockets  and  other  bearings  which  require  to  be  fitted 
with  great  accuracy  are  usually  finished  by  grinding  together.  For  brass  and  bell  netal 
powdered  pumice  slone  is  best  adapted  for  such  purposes,  as  emer}'  is  liable  to  imbed 
itself  in  the  metal,  and  give  it  a  permanent  cutting  action  upon  the  liearings. 

Dry  grinding  is  the  term  applied  to  the  grinding  of  steel  with  dry  grindstones.  Its 
principal  applications  are  in  the  grinding  of  the  points  of  needles  and  forks,  the  sur- 
faces of  gun-barrels,  and  in  finishing  steel-pens.  This  kind  of  work  produces  painful 
irritatiun  in  the  throat  and  nostrils  of  the  men  and  women  who  follow  it;  and  although 
the  distressing  efifects  have  been  very  much  diminished  of  late  hj  the  introduction  of 
currents  of  air  to  carry  away  the  particles  of  steel,  and  mouth-pieces  of  damp  cloth, 
the  evil  is  not  entirely  obviated;  in  some  branches,  such  as  gun-barrel  grinding,  it  is 
still  very  great.  Besides  this  evil,  the  stones  used  for  gun-baiTel  grinding,  which  are 
very  large,  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  and  occasionally  break  with  great  force  while 
revolving,  and  seriouslv  endanger  the  lives  of  the  men. 

Another  kind  of  grmding,  quite  distinct  from  the  above,  is  that  of  crushing  and  rub- 
bing a  substance  into  a  fine  powder.  This  is  effected  by  passing  the  substance  between 
rough  stones,  as  in  the  common  flour-mill,  or  between  rollers,  either  smooth  or  toothed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  required,  or  by  a  heavy  stone  or  iron  cylinder  revolv- 
ing upon  a  smooth  plate.  Colors  are  ground  in  small  quantities  with  a  muUer  and  slab. 
The  muller  is  a  heavv  piece  of  stone  of  somevvhat  conical  shape,  and  which  rests  on  its 
base  upon  the  slab  of  stone,  and  is  grasped  by  the  hands,  and  the  color  is  mixed  to  a 
pnsty  consistence  with  the  reouired  medium  of  oil  or  water,  and  rubbed  between  the 
two  surfaces  until  smooth  and  impalpable.  On  .a  larger  scale  iron  or  stone  cylinders 
revolve  un  a  slab  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  not  merely  roll  but  shall  aiso  rub 
upon  the  surface  of  the  slab.  A  knife  or  scoop  follows  one  cylinder  and  precedes  the 
other,  scooping  the  paste  into  the  position  required  to  come  fairly  under  the  cylinder 
which  follows  It.  Chocolate,  spices,  plumbago  for  crucibles,  and  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
stances, are  ground  in  this  manner. 

GRINDING  AND  CRUSHING  MACHINERY.  Most  of  the  improvements  in 
grinding  and  crushing  machines  have  l)een  made  within  tlie  last  SO  years,  particularly 
as  relates  to  crushing  and  breaking.  Until  the  development  of  the  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia subsequent  to  the  year  1849,  in  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  great  migrar 
tlon  thither,  the  breaking  of  stones  and  ore  was  performed  usually  by  hand,  with  a 
sledge,  in  connection  with  blasting.  The  first  machine  on  the  Pacific  coast  consisted  of 
Immense  weights,  raised  by  cams  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  ft.,  and  let  fall  upon  the  rock. 
A  machine  having  a  weight  of  one  ton  had  a  capacity  of  breaking  one  ton  of  quarts 
rock  an  hour.  There  was  no  mortar  or  trough,  but  the  rock  was  placed  on  the  face  of 
an  anvil,  around  which  there  was  a  grating  through  which  fell  all  the  pieces  broken 
sufllciently  fine.  Coarser  pieces  could  be  replaced  upon  the  anvil.  A  machine  mora 
easily  worked,  and  very  effective,  was  invented  by  Lfr.  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  of  New 
Havsn,  Conn.  A  very  heavy,  stationary,  vertical  plate  forms  one  side  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  hopper,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  crushing  chamber.  The  other  side  of  Uia 
hopper  is  formed  by  a  movable  jaw  which  turns  upon  a  pivot  at  the  upper  end,  the  lower 
end  coming  as  near  the  stationary  piece  as  the  required  size  of  the  fragments.  This  Jaw 
is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  space  of  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch, 
by  means  of  a  toggle  joint  which  is  moved  by  a  wheel.     A  mbher^rkm|ydsin  draw- 
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Ing  the  jaws  apart  suddenly,  thus  facilitating  the  descent  of  the  rocks  in  the  wedge- 
shaped  hopper.  The  product  of  crushed  matter  varies  with  the  different  sizes  from  8 
to  7  cubic  yards  per  hour,  the  horse-power  varying  from  4  to  12.  Hall's  breaker  is  a 
moditication  of  Blake's,  the  movable  jaw  consistmg  of  two  pieces  which  play  alternately. 
For  further  notice  of  rock-crushing  machinery,  see  Mktallijbot,  and  for  suear-cane 
crushing-machines,  see  Sugar.  In  the  article  Mill  there  is  a  description  of  grind- 
stones  and  machinery  for  making  flour.  There  are  various  other  forms  of  mills  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  the  crushing  of  seeds  and  bark,  and  ^rinding  of  paints.  Very  power- 
ful mills  are  required  in  the  preparation  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  (caoutchouc).  The 
•crude  India-rubber,  after  being  boiled  and  softened  in  a  steam  vat,  is  passed  between 
two  fluted  rollers  of  very  great  strength,  by  which  it  is  ground  to  a  sort  of  paste.  A  kind 
of  mill  used  for  crushing  seeds,  grinding  chocolate,  mixing  niortar,  etc.,  consists  of  two 
vertical  wheels  turning  independently  upon  the  ends  of  an  axle,  which  also  turns  upon 
a  vertical  pivot  midway  between  the  two  wheels.  A  circular  bed  or  vat,  having  a  rim 
of  greater  or  less  height,  receives  the  article  to  be  ground,  over  which  the  wheels  or 
rollers  are  made  to  revolve.  One  of  the  most  ingenious,  simple,  and  effective  mills  in 
use  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  James  Bogardus,  of  JNew  York  city.  Two  wheels,  having 
on  their  faces  concentric  grooves,  have  different  axes  of  revolution,  beinc  eccentric,  a 
name  given  to  the  mill.  The  wheels  are  placed  horizontally,  and  the  lower  one  is 
turued  by  a  shaft  at  the  rate  of  from  600  to  800  revolutions  per  minute.  The  upper 
wheel  also  takes  on  a  motion  from  the  impulse  of  material  brought  against  it,  but 
bciD^  eccentric,  the  material  is  brought  diagonally  against  the  edges  of  the  groove, 
making  the  grinding  very  effective  and  preventing  clogging.  Over  200  barrels  of 
sugar  have  been  ground  per  hour  in  a  16-in.  mill.  It  will  grind  5  tons  of  oil-cake, 
half  a  ton  of  bark,  two  tons  of  white  lead  in  oil,  four  tons  of  iron-ore,  and  two  tons 
of  any  ores  per  hour.    It  is  very  strong  and  not  easily  disordered. 

6Rnn>8T0H£S.  Flat  circular  stones  made  to  revolve  upon  an  axis,  and  used  for 
grinding  steel,  glass,  other  stones,  etc.  They  are  made  of  sandstone,  or  sandstone  grit, 
of  various  degrees  of  coarseness,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

GRINDSTONES  (arUe)  are  mounted  more  or  less  simplv,  from  the  stone  disk  fixed 
on  a  horizontal  spindle  carried  on  the  tops  of  two  posts  rudely  set  in  the  ground,  with  a 
winch  handle,  or  crank  and  treadle,  to  the  large  stones  employed  in  cutlery  manufac- 
tories, turned  by  machinery  at  a  speed  as  great  as  practicable  without  bursting  the  stone 
by  the  centrifugal  force.  Grindstones  are  commonly  made  of  sandstone,  of  which, 
"iuitable  for  the  purpose,  there  are  quarries  in  the  northern  coal  districts  and  the  midland 
counties  of  England,  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  the  best  grindstones  in  the  United 
States  are  brought  from  Berea,  Ohio.  Artificial  grindstones  of  very  uniform  and  per- 
fect texture  are  made  with  emery  (q.v.),  in  great  variety  of  size  and  form,  adapted  to 
various  uses;  and  are  much  used  for  work  on  metal  surfaces,  dispensing  with  slow  and 
laborious  hand-filing.  Emery-wheels  are  made  as  large  as  8  ft  in  diameter,  and  so  strong 
that  they  can  be  driven  at  6,000  ft.  per  minute,  when  they  will  readily  cut  tempered 
J^eel.  They  wear  very  slowly,  and  when  properly  used  keep  themselves  true.  If  a  true 
>urface  is  lost  it  can  be  restored  only  with  a  diamond,  that  alone  being  hard  enough  for 
the  purpose. 

GRINNELL,  a  village  in  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Central  Iowa  railroad,  55  m. 
«.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  1,480.  It  is  the  seat  of  Iowa  college  (Congregational)  founded 
in  1848.     There  is  considerable  manufacturing  business  in  the  village. 

QRINNELL,  Henry,  17W-1874,  brother  of  Moses  H.,  and  a  partner  in  the  great 
commercial  house  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  <&  Co.,  New  York.  Having  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune  by  his  skill  and  success  as  a  merchant,  Mr.  Grinnell  devoted  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  mainly  in  connection  with  the 
arciic  regions.  In  1850  he  undertook  the  expense  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  in  search 
of  information  concerning  the  ill-fated  Piynklin  and  Crozier  expedition  of  1845.  The 
^•xpedition  comprised  two  vessels,  and  was  commanded  by  lieut.  De  Haven.  U.S.N, 
Unsuccessful  in  the  immediate  object  of  their  search,  the  explorers  were  fortunate 
enough  to  make  important  additions  to  existing  geographical  knowledge  of  the  polar 
rejions.  Tliey  discovered  the  extensive  tract  of  land  divided  by  Smith's  Sound  from 
Greenland,  and  named  *' Grinnell  Land"  after  the  enterprising  and  munificent  New  . 
York  merchant.  This  discovery  brought  about  a  sharp  controversy  with  English 
geographers  and  explorers  as  to  priority,  which  was  finally  concluded  in  favor  of  the  ' 
imerican  expedition,  and  the  name  **  Grinnell  Land"  affixed  permanently  in  place  of 
ihaiof  '*  Prince  Albert  Land,"  which  had  been  given  it  by  the  British.  In  1858  Mr. 
Orinnell,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  fitted  out  for  a  second  expedition,  the 
brig  Advance  commanded  by  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  who  had  sailed  as  surgeon  and 
naturalist  with  De  Haven.  This  expedition  doubtless  accomplished  more  than  any 
*hich  had  preceded  it,  having  first  definite  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  open  polar 
^  and  defined  the  coast-line,  and  explored  the  interior  of  hitherto  unknown  lauds, 
we  Kane,  E.  K.  Mr.  Grinnell  was  the  first  president  of  the  American  geographical 
J«iety,  and  his  name  and  services  are  hold  in  high  respect  both  in  America  and, 
Kogland,  and  in  the  latter  country,  his  liberal  example  induced  such  energy  and  entep^ 
U.  K.  VII.-8 
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prise  as  eventually  resulted  in  clearing  up  the  long  mooted  question  of  the  fate  of  ths 
Franklin  ezpediuon. 

GRINNELL,  Mo«e8  H..  180S-77;  b.  Mass.;  an  eminent  New  York  merchant,  the 
head  of  the  Arm  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  A  Co.  He  was  a  representative  in  congress  in 
1839-41 ;  and  in  1869-71  collector  of  customs  at  Kew  York. 

GRINNELL  LAND,  the  most  northerly  land  of  the  American  continent  so  far  as 
discovered.  It  is  separated  from  Greenland  by  Kennedy's  channel.  Lieut.  Do  Haven, 
who  commanded  the  ships  sent  out  by  Henry  Grinnell  from  New  York  in  1850,  claimed 
to  have  been  the  lirst  discoverer,  but  the  EnWish  also  make  their  claim.  In  1871  capl. 
Hall  exiimined  the  e.  coust  as  far  up  as  82''  lS\  a  few  miles  above  which  ix>int  the  shore 
appeared  to  incline  westward.  This  land  Is  nearer  to  the  pole  than  any  other  now 
known;  the  n.  limits  of  Greenland  have  not  been  explored. 

0BIPIKO,  or  Gripes,  a  popular  name  for  all  painful  affections  of  the  bowcte, 
whether  attended  with  constipation  (q.v.)  or  diarrhea  (q.v.^.  When  pains  of  this  kind 
are  spasmodic,  they  are  termed  colic  ((}.▼.)  The  action  or  purpitive  medicine  is  often 
attended  b}r  more  or  less  of  griping  pain,  which  may  be  averted  in  certain  cases  by  the 
careful  choice  of  the  medicine,  or  by  combination  of  it  with  carminatives  (q.v.),  or  with 
a  little  opium. 

OSIPPE,  a  Prench  name  for  influenza  (q.v.). 

OBI'QUALAKD,  a  tract  of  country  in  s.  Africa,  to  the  n.e.  of  Cape  Ck>lony,  lying 
about  the  iunction  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers  to  the  w.  of  the  Orange  River  Free 
State.  It  aerives  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Griquas  or  Bastaards,  a  race  sprung 
from  the  intercourse  of  Dutch  settlers  with  Hottentot  and  Bush  women.  The  area 
and  population  are  uncertain.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  successful  farmers,  and 
there  is  a  thriving  settlement,  Griqua  Town,  under  the  cure  of  the  London  missionary 
society. — Qriqualand  West  has  of  late  years  become  famous  from  the  discovery  of  tiie 
Cape  diamond-fields,  which  are  situated  within  its  bounds.  The  first  diamond  was 
found  in  1867,  and  for  several  years  a  strong  tide  of  immigration  flowed  uncoosingly. 
Various  settlements  were  formed;  digging  was  vigorously  prosecuted;  and  all  nation- 
alities were  represented.  The  territory  m  which  the  diamond-fields  lie  had  been  secured 
to  a  native  chief,  Waterboer,  by  the  British  government;  but  both  the  Orange  River 
Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  contested  his  boundaries,  and  the  result  w«ls 
constant  disturbances  at  the  diggings.  At  length,  in  Oct.,  1871,  tlie  British  govern- 
ment of  Cape  Town  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Griqualand  West  British  territory, 
and  annexing  it  to  Cape  Colony.  This  was  done  with  the  assent  of  WaterlK>er,  whose 
interests  were  not  neglected.  The  principal  settlements  are  Du  Toit's  Pan  and  De 
Beer.  Pop.  '72.  25,477;  area  about  17,800  sq. miles. — GriqualaTid  East  was  incorporated 
with  Cape  Colony  in  1874. 

GRIQUAS,  or  Bastaards,  people  of  s.  Africa  who  are  the  offspring  of  native 
women  by  Dutch  settlers.  There  are  probably  15,000  of  them  on  Orange  river  near 
the  n.  limit  of  Cape  Colony.  Some  of  them  are  partially  civilized,  and  a  considerable 
number  are  counted  as  Christians.  There  is  a  thriving  settlement  at  Griqua  Town, 
about  500  m.  n.e.  of  Cape  Town.  Their  chiefs  are  chosen  by  suffrage,  and  there  are 
among  them  many  prosperous  farmers  and  cattle  breeders. 

GRISCOM,  John,  ll.d.,  1774-1852;  b,  N.  J.;  studied  in  a  Quaker  academy,  and  at 
17  began  to  teach.  He  was  a  teacher  in  New  York  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
made  a  tour  in  Europe  to  inspect  institutions  of  charity,  reform,  and  education,  includ- 
ing manufactories,  publishing  his  observations  in  A  lear  in  Burope.  The  New  York 
high  school,  forerunner  of  the  free  academy  and  the  normal  coUcffe  (now  the  college  of 
New  York)  was  projected  and  for  six  years  supervised  by  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  and  secretary  of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism.  His  latest  work 
was  the  reform  of  the  school  system  of  New  Jersey. 

GRISCOM,  John  Hoskins,  1809-74;  b.  New  York,  son  of  John,  the  teacher.  He 
was  educated  in  medicine  at  Rutgers  college,  and  Pennsylvania  university,  and  for 
many  years  practiced  in  New  York,  being  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of  phar- 
macy, and  24  years  physician  to  the  city  hospital.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
prison  association.  Among  his  works  are  Animal  Mediauism  and  Physioloay;  Uses  a  ad 
Abuses  of  Air  and  Means  for  the  VentUation  of  Buildinffs;  First  Lessons  in  Physidlogy  with 
Biief  Rules  far  HeaWi;  mnitary  Lcgidation,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  etc. 

OBISEXDA,  or  0EISELDI8,  is  the  heroine  of  a  celebrated  medieval  tale,  which 
probably  had  its  rise  in  Italy.  A  poor  girl,  who  was  a  charcoal-burner,  was  raised  to 
oe  the  wife  of  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo.  who  put  her  humility  and  obedience  to  the 
severest  tests.  She.  however,  passed  through  them  all  triumphantly,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place.  In  this  legend  the  endurance  and  self-renunciation  of  the  loving 
woman  are  represented  as  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  We  find  the  tradition  first 
worked  up  into  a  tale,  said  to  be  founded  on  fact,  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron;  Petrarch 
translated  it  into  Latin  in  1873,  under  the  title  De  Obedientia,  et  Fi<1e  Uxoria;  and  in  the 
14th  c.  the  story  was  well-known  throughout  Germany.  In  the  ywir  1393  it  was  worked 
up  into  a  "mystery"  play  in  Paris;  in  England  the  drama  of  27ie  PaHenl  (THM 
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appeared  in  1599,  and  one  on  the  same  subject  by  Hans  Bachs  in  Germany  in  1546. 
VerBions  of  the  Btoiy  are  also  found  in  the  literatures  of  Holland,  Bohemia,  Sweden, 
Iceland,  etc.  The  old  GiTman  i)eople*8  book,  entitled  Markgntf  Wulther,  has  latel}' 
been  reproduced  with  more  or  less  fidelity  in  Schwab's  Buck  der  SchOnsten  OeschielUen 
tend  Sagea,  Marbach*8  Volksbueher,  and  Simrock's  Deutschen  VolksbucJier. 

6BI'8I,  GruLiA,  a  celebrated  vocalist,  was  b.  at  Milan  in  1810.  From  a  very  early 
period  she  evinced  the  most  remarkable  musical  genius,  accompanied  by  a  voice  of  the 
nrest  promise.  At  the  age  of  16  she  first  appeared  in  tiie  opera  of  Zelmira,  at  Boloiriia, 
ud  gathered  her  earliest  laurels  bv  the  inimitable  quality,  melodiousness,  and  fidelity 
of  ber  voice,  as  well  as  by  iier  pathetic  and  lifelike  impersonation  of  the  rOIc.  Two 
years  later,  she  appeared  at  Florence,  and  to  no  artist  was  prft-eminenee  ever  more  unan- 
imously accorded.  HergreaXest  triumph,  however,  was  obtained  at  La  Scal.i,  Milnn. 
where  she  played  the  part  of  Norma  in  the  tragic  opera  of  that  name.  So  tlioioughly 
did  she  identify  herself  with  this  character,  that  hardly  any  subsequent  singer  has  ven- 
tured on  an  original  and  independent  personation.  Orisi's  debut  at  Paris  m  1882  was 
equally  successful,  and  overcame  the  proverbial  cynical  apathy  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
theater  Italien.  London,  however,  was  the  scene  of  her  grandest  performances,  and 
most  appreciating  audiences.  Grisi  was  twice  married,  first,  unhappnly,  to  Mons.  Ger- 
ard do  Melcy,  and  secondly,  to  Signor  Mario,  the  eminent  tenor.     She  died  in  1869. 

OBIB-KEZ,  or  OBIKEZ,  Cafe,  a  headland  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pas-de< 
Calais,  opposite  Dover,  is  the  point  of  land  nearest  to  the  English  shore,  the  distance 
being  barely  21  miles.  Cape  Gris-nez  is  about  equally  distant  from  Calias  on  the  n.e.. 
ftD(l  Boulogne  on  the  south.  It  is  surmounted  with  a  light-house,  the  )at.  of  which  is 
60'  53'  n.,  and  the  long,  l*"  85'  east. 

GEI'BOHS  (Ger.  OraubundenY  the  largest  and  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  all  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  bv  St.  Glarus,  St.  Gall,  and  the  Ynmrlberg; 
on  the  e.  by  the  Tyrol;  on  the  s.  by  Lombardy;  and  on  the  w.  by  Uri  and  Ticino.  Its 
area  is  2,770  sq.m.;  its  population  1877,  92,106,  of  whom  about  40,000  are  Catholics. 
The  cantan  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  great  valley-districts,  of  which  the  first  and 
most  important  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  and  stretches  northward,  ocrupying 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  canton;  and  the  second,  forming  the 
Engjidine  (q.v.),  extends  n.e.  along  the  course  of  the  Inn.  The  third  valley -district  com- 
prises several  smaller  valleys  whose  streams  run  southward,  belonging  to  the  basins  of 
the  Ticino  and  the  Adda.  The  whole  canton  is  an  assemblage  of  mountains  intersected 
by  narrow  valleys.  The  climate  is  very  varied,  in  some  districts  winter  reigns  for 
nearly  eight  mouths,  while  some  of  the  southern  valleys  resemble  Italy.  In  the  colder 
districts,  scanty  crops  of  barley  and  rye  are  raised  with  difficulty;  while  in  the  southern 
valleys,  wheat,  maize,  and  also  the  vine,  fig,  and  almond  are  successfully  cultivated. 
Ptetures  and  forests  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  canton;  and  cattle,  timber,  and 
chceie  are  the  principal  exports.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  silver  are  worked.  The 
rivers  abound  in  salmon  and  trout,  and  in  the  mountains  are  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and 
wild-cate. 

The  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Rhsetii,  who  are  by  some  connected 
with  theKtniscans  (see  Etruria).  It  was  conquered  by  the  Roman  emperor  Constan- 
tius  in  the  4th  c.  and  his  camp  {Guria,  Chur,  (Snre,  the  name  of  the  present  capital)  was 
planted  on  the  Rhine.  Chur  has  been  a  bishopric  since  450  a.d.  In  the  10th  c.  the 
coantry  of  the  Grisons  was  added  to  the  German  empire,  and  remained  till  1268  subject 
to  the  Bwabinn  dukes.  With  the  decay  of  the  imperial  authority  it  came  to  be  oppressed 
by  a  numerous  nobility,  the  ruins  of  whose  castles  still  crown  the  heights.  Against 
them  the  people  began,  in  the  end  of  the  14th  c,  to  f(tnn  leagues  in  the  different  vnl- 
l«y8w  One  of  these  leagues,  formed  in  1424,  was  called  the  gray  Jeogiie  (Ger.  der  gran*- 
^nd;  in  tlie  native  language,  lia  Orinc/io),  from  the  gray  homespun  worn  by  the  imion- 
ists,  and  hence  the  German  and  French  names  of  the  canton — Graubtindtcn  aiul 
OrisoDs.  In  1472  these  separate  unions  enjtered  into  a  general  federation,  which  then  ^ 
fonnedan  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons.*  It  was  not  till  1808  that  Grisons  was  admit- 
^^1  into  the  Swiss  confederation  as  the  loth  canton.  The  constitution  cf  Grisons  is  vi  ly 
•complicated,  and  suffers  from  the  want  of  centralization  incident  to  its  origin.  Of  ti»e 
mhabiuntfl.  one-half  speak  German,  and  the  others  dialects  derived  from  Latin.  The 
flialectaof  the  southern  valleys  are  a  kind  of  Italian;  the  Latin  of  the  Engadine  (q.v.) 
and  tlie  Romanese  differ  greatly  from  Italian,  but  are  far  from  being  Latin. 

6UISSEH.  or  Grissek.  a  t.  in  Java  on  Madura  strait,  havlnc:  a  large  population  of 
natives  and  Chinese.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  island,  and  the  place  where 
Mohammedanism  was  first  permanently  establi.<?lied.  There  is  a  good  anchorage, 
iml  considerable  business  in  ship-building.  Salt  and  saltpeter  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
Whood. 

GRISWOLD.  Alexander  Vibts,  d.d.;  1766-1843;  b.  Boston.  In  1795  he  was 
^ined.  and  began  preaching  in  three  different  towns  besides  teaching  school.  In  1804 
^  went  to  Bristol.  R.  I.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese 
joinprising  Vermont,  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  His  last  pub- 
lic sot  was  the  oonaecration  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Eastburn.     He  published  a  large  nam* 
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ber  of  his  discourses,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  an  the  Most  Important  DoeUrmes  and 
Jhities  of  the  Christian  BeUgum. 

GRI8WOLD,  Matthew,  ll.d.,  1T16-99;  b.  Conn.;  governor  of  the  state  in  1784; 
afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court.     He  presided  over  the  convention  that  ratified  * 
the  constitution  of  the  union. 

^  GRISWOLD,  RuFUS  Wilmot,  d.d.,  1815-57;  b.  Vt.  In  early  life  he  was  a  roving 
Y  printer.  Studying  divinity,  he  became  a  Baptist  minister,  but  most  of  his  work  was  in 
fitei*ature  as  associate  editor  of  The  New  Tarkei\  the  Brother  Jonathan,  and  the  New 
!  World.  In  1842  he  was  editor  of  QraJiam^s  Magazifie,  and  in  1850  he  started  in  New 
York  the  International  Magazine.  He  is  best  known  by  his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America, 
and  Prose  Writers  of  America.  He  also  published  Guiiodties  d"  American  Literature, 
Washington  and  his  Generals,  Napoleon  and  the  MarsJuils  of  the  mnpire,  and  27ie  Republi- 
can Court,  or,  American  Society  in  the  Days  of  Washington. 

OEIT  is  a  coarse-grained  sandstone,  the  particles  of  which  are  more  or  less  angular, 
and  compacted  together  by  a  hard  siliceous  cement.    See  Millstone  Grit. 

GBIYEOFEE,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  and  about  two  m.  8.8.  from 
Liege,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ourthe.  Steam-engines  and  other  machinery  arc^xten- 
sively  manufactured;  also  nails,  copper  wire,  and  strings  for  musical  instrument.<v 
Grivegnee  has  brickworks,  and  worsted  and  fulling  mills.  There  are  coal-mines  in  the 
vicinity.     Pop.  6,234 

OBOAT  (Dutch,  g7'oot,  Ger.  groschen,  Pr.  gros,  Ital.  grosso,  Low  Lat.  .grossus,  from  the 
same  root  as  Eng.  great,  and  meaning  thick),  a  name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  all  thfrk 
coins,  as  distinguished  from  the  "  bracteates"  (Lat.  tn-actea,  a  thin  plate  or  leaf),  or  thin 
coins  of  silver  or  gold-leaf  stamped  so  as  to  be  hollow  on  one  side  and  raised  on  the 
other.  Groats  differed  greatly  in  value  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries.  The 
silver  groat  once  current  in  England  (introduced  by  Henry  III.)  was  equal  to  four  pence. 
The  coin — though  not  the  name — has  been  revived  in  the  modem  fourpenny-piece. 
Groschen  were  till  latelv  current  in  the  n.  of  Germany.  The  silver  groschen,  or  neu 
groschen  of  Prussia  and  the  Zollverein,  was  ^th  of  a  thaler,  and  worth  l^tf. ;  the  guier 
groschen  of  Hanover  =  ^th  thaler  =  l^d. 

OBOATS  (also  locally  grits,  from  the  same  root  as  to  grate,  to  rub  to  powder;  allied  to 
Eng.  scratch,  and  Lat.  rado,  to  scrape),  the  grain  of  oats  deprived  of  the  integuments. 
Groats  are  much  used  for  preparing  gruel  for  invalids,  and  were  formerly  also  often  used 
in  broths  and  soups  like  pot-barley. — Ehnbden  groats  are  groats  broken  into  small  pieces 
by  crushing. — Concerning  the  nutritive  and  other  qualities  of  groats,  see  Meal,  and 
Oats. 

OBO'DEK,  or  Grudek,  a  t.  of  Austrian  Galicia,  15  m.  w.s.w.  of  Lemberg,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway,  is  situated  partly  on  a  hill  between  two  small  lidces,  aud 
partly  on  three  small  islands.  Pop.  '60,  8,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  German  colonisUs, 
but  including  also  a  number  of  Jews. 

OBOD'NO,  a  government  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of  West  Russia,  and  fonneriy  a 
portion  of  Lithuania,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  government  of  Vilna,  on  the  e.  by 
that  of  Minsk,  on  the  s.  by  Volhynia,  and  on  the  w.  by  Poland  and  the  province  6i 
Bialystok.     It  has  an  area  of  14,582  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  '70,  1,008,521.    The  land  is,  in 

feneral,  flat,  and  belongs  in  the  s.w.  to  the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  in  the  n.  to  that  of  the 
rieman,  and  in  the  s.e.  to  that  of  the  Dnieper.  In  the  s.  extensive  morasses  occur, 
although  much  marshy  land  has  been  already  converted  into  pasture-ground  by  drain- 
ing; and  in  the  n.  are  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of  pine.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy 
(except  that  of  the  river- valleys,  which  is  clayey),  and  is  in  general  fruitful.  Rye  is  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  product,  the  average  annual  yield  being  estimated  at  2,846,000  English 
quarters.  Barley,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  timber  are  also  extensively  raised.  The  bear, 
the  lynx,  and  the  buffalo  are  found  in  the  forests.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  bees  are  largely 
reared.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  hats,  paper,  and 
leather,  and  the  principal  exports  are  com,  cattle,  wool,  leather,  hops,  honey,  and  wax. 
QBODNO,  a  t.  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nieman,  160  m.  n.e.  of  Warsaw.  It  has  fourteen 
churches  and  convents,  several  synagogues  and  castles,  some  ruinous  palaces,  belonging'- 
formerly  to  old  Lithuanian  families;  a  gymnasium;  manufactures  in  cloth,  silk,  an3 
weapons;  and  a  flourishing  trade,  which  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who 
form  about  three-fourths  of  the  population.  The  modern  palace,  erected  here  by  Augus- 
tus III. ,  is  an  extensive  and  handsome  edifice.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the 
market-place,  the  equestrian  seminar)',  the  high  school,  the  academy  for  medical  science, 
connected  with  which  are  a  library,  collection  in  natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden! 
Here,  in  1586,  Stephen  Bathori  died  in  his  own  castle;  and  here,  Nov.  25,  1725,  Stanislas 
Augustus  abdicated  the  Polish  crown.    Pop.  *67,  24,789. 

OB06,  the  name  applied  in  the  navy  to  the  mixture  of  rum  and  water  served  out  as  a 
beverage  to  the  men.  Under  recent  regulations  men  who  prefer  abstaining  from  grog 
anc  allowed  to  receive  money  or  tea  in  lieu  thereof.  Forced  potations  of  six  water  grog, 
ccoisisting  of  one  part  rum  to  six  parts  of  sea-water,  are  administered  occasionally,  by 


Groot. 

war  of  punishment  for  dirtiness  and  some  other  offenses.    The  quaint  name  of  grog  ia 

aid  to  be  derived  from  a  nick-name  of  admiral  Yemon,  who  introduced  it  into  the 

.  MTTice.    In  bad  weather,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  deck  in  a  rough  grogram 

cloak;  the  sailors  thence  called  him  Old  Qrog,  and  then  transferred  the  name  to  the 

drink. 

OBOHED  VAITLTIHG  is  that  kind  of  vaulting  in  which  the  vault  is  not  a  plain  barrel* 
rault  from  end  to  end,  but  where  one  vault  cuts  into  another.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
intersection  is  called  the  groin.  In  Roman  architecture  the  groins  were  generally  left 
as  a  plain  sharp  edge;  in  Gothic,  they  were  usually  protected  and  strengthened  with 
ribi.   SeeVAXTLT. 

6S0HWELL  (Lithospermum),  a  ^nus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  borctgina,  having 
a  funDel-shaped  corolla,  stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  achenia  of  stony  hardness. 
Probably,  on  account  of  the  last-mentioned  character,  extraordinary  virtues  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  them,  particularly  to  the  Common  Gromwell,  (L.  offietruUe),  in^the 
cure  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  which,  however,  were  wholly  imaginary.  The  common 
gromwell  is  a  native  of  dry  gravelly  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  aud  North  America.  It  has 
aa  erect,  much-branched  stem,  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  and  small  greenish-vellow 
flowers. — Corn  Gromwell,  (L,  arvense)  with  small  white  flowers,  is  more  plentiful  in 
Britain,  and  is  of  equally  wide  geographic  distribution. — Two  species,  natives  of  the  s. 
of  Europe,  L.  Unetorum  and  L.  anchtuoides,  yield  a  dye-stuff  similar  to  alkanet,  and 
which  passes  under  that  name. 

OBO'HIHOEH'  (anc.  Chttomnga),  the  most  north-eastern  province  of  the  Netherlands,  is 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  North  sea,  on  the  e.  by  Hanover,  on  the  s.  by  the  province  of 
Drenthe,  and  on  the  w.  by  that  of  Friesland.  It  has  an  area  of  896  sq.m.,  and  on  Dec. 
31,  '73,  its  population  amounted  to  232,789.  It  is  watered  by  the  Hunse,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  from  the  town  of  Groningen  to  its  mouth  in  the  Lauwer  sea,  by 
other  small  streams,  and  by  lakes  and  numerous  canals.  Its  surface  is  flat,  and  is  pro- 
tected against  the  sea  on  the  n.  by  dikes.  The  soil,  which  is  principally  alluvium,  forms 
excellent  arable  land.  The  n.  of  the  province  contains  the  best  soil,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  peopled  districts  of  the  kingdom.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
(towards  the  s.e.)  is  marshy,  and  lies  in  pasturage,  which  supports  a  flne  breed  of  cattle, 
aad  great  numbers  of  highly  valued  horses  and  sheep.  Farming  and  grazing  are  the 
chief  pursuits  of  the  people;  fishing,  commerce,  and  trade  are  also  carried  on,  as  well  as  - 
manufactures  to  some  extent.  Ship-building  is  extensively  followed,  and  much  butter 
exported.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  of  the  Frisian  race,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the 
Reformed  church. 

0BOHIH0EH',  an  important  fortified  t.  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Uunse,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aa  with  that  stream, 
22  m.  w.  of  Dollart  bay.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  fosse, 
and  traversed  by  canals  crossed  by  18  bridges.  The  Hunse  is  here  converted  into  a 
canal,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  about  600  of  which  visit  the  town  annually. 
The  great  market-place  is  662  ft.  long  and  889  ft.  broad,  and  contains  the  beautiful 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Martin's,  with  a  noble  tower  343  ft.  high.  The  university,  founded 
iQ  1614,  possesses  a  library,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  historv.  Groningen 
has  railway  communication  with  Friesland,  Germany,  and  southwards  to  all  the  Nether- 
lands towns.  The  port  of  Groningen  is  good;  it  communicates  by  means  of  canals  with 
Dollart  bay  on  the  e.,  with  the  Lauwer  sea  on  the  n.w.,  and  with  the  entrance  to  the 
Zuider  Zee  at  Harlingen  on  the  west  There  are  ship-building  yards  and  paper  mills. 
Pop,  Dec.  81,  76,  40,689. 

GR0NOVIU8,  or  GRONOV,  Jacobus,  1645—1716;  son  of  Johann  Freiderich,  b. 
Holland.  Wliile  young  he  became  fully  acquainted  with  classical  authors,  traveled  in 
Eneland,  Spain,  Tuscany,  Italy,  Venice,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  to  see  for  him- 
self the  treasures  in  their  famous  libraries,  and  finally  settled  as  professor  in  the 
QDiTersity  of  Leyden.  He  was  a  fierce  and  abusive  controversialist,  and  had  hot  dis- 
putations -with  Fabretti,  Yossius,  Bentley,  and  others.  He  left  46  works,  the  most 
important  of  whidi  is  an  ancient  Greek  thesaurus. 

GR0NOVIU8,' or  GRONOV,  Johann  Frtbdrich,  1611—71;  a  Dutch  scholar  and 
(Title,  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  professor  of  beUesUettres  in  Leyden.  He  wrote  a  large 
nninber  of  critical  works  on  Latin  classics,  poetry,  etc. 

GROOT,  Gerhard,  or  Gerard  the  Great,  1340— 84;  b.  Holland;  educated  in  Paris, 
and  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Cologne.  He  was  not  in  holy  orders,  but  held  a  number 
of  benefices,  living  luxuriantly  until  turned  from  his  ways  by  a  Carthusian  monk.  He 
tlien  cave  up  his  benefices,  and,  refusing  any  higher  position  than  deacon,  became  a 
tniTehng  ana  highly  successful  preacher.  He  opposea  the  scholastics,  advocated  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  translated  the  Psalms  into  the  common  language.  He 
^thered  a  company  for  the  transcribing  of  books  of  the  Bible,  and  en  forced  upon  them 
tlKi  practice  of  communis  of  goods.  From  this  association  arose  the  '*  Brethren  and 
Clerks  of  the  Common  Life."  The  order  grew  rapidly,  and  in  spite  of  the  violent 
f'ppositioii  of  the  monastic  orders  tlu?y  were  sanctioned  by  the  pope  in  1376. 
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Oromwardein.  ^^^ 

OBOO'TE  EY'LAHBT  (English,  Oreai  Island)  lies  off  the  wefltern  coMt  of  the  Qulf  of 

Carpeniariu,  ia  North  Australia,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  that  vast  inlet,  in  lat.  14''  s. 
and  long.  VSQ"  40'  e.  Its  extreme  length  and  breadth  are  about  40  m.  each.  The  center 
is  mouuialuous,  and  the  shores  are  dry  and  barren. 

OBOS,  ANTOIHS  JEAN,  Baron,  a  French  historical  painter,  was  b.  at  Paris  on 
Mar.  10,  177 L,  studied  in  the  school  of  David,  and  first  acquired  celelirity  by  his  pic- 
ture of  Bonaparte  as  the  victor  of  Areola.  The  liiiter  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
work  that  he  appointed  Grus  a  member  of  the  commission  charged  with  collecting  the 
objects  of  art  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Toleutino.  ills  first 
great  achievement,  however,  was  the  "Pestiferes  de  Jaffa"  (The  Plaguc-smiiten  at 
Jaffa),  which  was  executed  at  Versailles  in  1804.  It  excited  prodigious  enthusiasm,  the 
author  being  carried  in  triumph  to  the  saloon  of  t|ie  Louvre,  where  the  picture  was 
crowned  in  his  presence.  Other  important  worths  executed  by  Oros  during  the  consulate 
and  the  Empire  are:  "Bonaparte  aux  Py  ram  ides,"  **Le  Combat  d*Aboukir,"  'I^a 
Bataille  de  VVagram,"  **  Charles-Quiut  re9U  &  Saint-Denis  par  Francois  1«',"  After  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  Gros  painted,  among  other  pictui-es,  **  Lc  Depart  Noctqrne  de 
Louis  XVIII.  au  20  Mars  1815,"  **  La  Duchesse  d'Angouldmc  R*eml)arquant  &Pauillac," 
and  "Charles  X.  au  Ciunp  de  Reims."  Besides  these  he  finished,  in  1824,  an  immense 
work  for  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  Baint-Genevi^ve  in  Paris,  begun  in  1811,  to  which, 
say  his  countrymen,  "there  is  nothing  comparable."  It  is  not  a  fresco,  but  a  painting 
executed  in  oil  upon  a  peculiar  kind  of  plaster,  representing  the  four  i^reat  dynasties  of 
France  doing  homage  to  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  nation.  Charles  it.  was  so  charmed 
with  the  work,  that'he  raised  Gros  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  and  doubled  the  sum  which 
the  painter  had  originally  stipulated  for.  The  rise  of  the  romantic  school  bore  away 
from  him  the  tide  of  popularity,  and  Gros  felt  ihe  ebbine  of  his  fame  so  acutely,  that 
it  is  suspected  he  conmiitted  suicide  in  a  fit  of  profound  cnagrin.  At  all  events,  his  body 
was  drawn  out  of  the  Seine  near  Meudon,  June  26,  1835.  Gros's  paintings  are  all 
marked  by  strength  of  effect,  and  dramatic  movement  in  the  scene;  they  are,  however, 
deficient  m  delicacy  and  sentiment,  and  exhibit  a  very  ordinary  power  of  imagination. 

GROSE,  Francis,  1781—91;  an  English  antiquary  who  traveled  into  many  out  of 
the  way  comers  in  search  of  objects  of  antiquity.  He  was  jovial  and  somewhat  dissi- 
pated in  his  youth,  as  Bums  implies  in  his  verses  beginning  "  Ken  ye  aught  of  Captain 
Grose."  Probably  the  best  known  of  his  works  is  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  which  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  many  slang  vocabularies  m  England  and 
America.  He  wrote  liesides  on  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch  antiquities,  and  on 
fortification,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  A  Quide  to  Health,  Beauty,  Riches 
and  Honor, 

GROSS,  Samxtel  D.,  ll.d.,  b.  Penn.  1805.  He  graduated  in  medicine  and  be^n 
practice  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  same  time  translatmg  French  and  German  medical 
works.  In  1830  he  published  Diseases  of  the  Bones  ajid  Joints,  In  1888  he  went  to 
Cincinnati  and  was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  college  of  Ohio,  and  soon 
afterwards  professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  in  Cmcinnati  college,  where  he  delivered 
the  first  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  morbid  aaatomy  ever  given  in  this  country, 
which  was  published  as  a  treatise  under  the  title  Eiemenis  of  Pathological  Anatomy, 
2  vols.  8  vo.  Boston,  1839.  In  1840  he  became  professor  of  sui^ery  in  Louisville  college, 
and  in  1850  profes.sor  of  surgery  in  the  university  of  New  York,  but  the  next  year 
returned  to  Louisville.  In  1856  he  was  chosen  professor  of  sureery  in  Jefferson  medical 
college,  and  in  1867  was  elected  president  of  the  American  medical  association.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  medicine  and  surgery,  but  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  works  on  surgery,  Sjfsiem  of 
Surgery,  2  v.  8  vo. 

GB088  BEilX  (Ooeeothraustes\  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  fringHUda,  distinguished 
chicfiy  by  the  great  thickness  of  the  bill,  which  has  also  a  proportionate  strength,  and 
notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  the  birds,  is  used  for  breaking  the  stones  of  clierries, 
olives,  etc.  The  hawfinch  (q.  v.)  and  greenfinch  (q.  v.)  are  the  British  species,  nor  are 
there  any  others  in  Europe;  but  some  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  iXb  the  beau- 
tiful Evening  Grossbeak (F.  ve^^ertina)  and  the  Ri>aE-BBKA8TSO  GROBfiBEAK(jP.  Ludovi- 
dand)  in  North  America 

OBOS'SEHHAIN,  or  Hain,  formerly  also  called  Markgrafenhain,  is  a  small  manu- 
facturing  t.  of  Sjixony,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  KOder,  20  m.  n.w.  of  Dresden. 
It  is  famous  for  its  woolen  and  cotton  manufactures.    Pop.  '75,  10,686. 

GB0S8£TE8T£,  Robert,  a  celebrated  English  prelate  of  the  middle  ages,  was  Ix 
at  Stradbrook.  in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  c.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
subsequently  at  Paris.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a  great  reputation  as  a 
divine,  and  was  ihe  first  lecturer  in  the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford.  In  1285  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  at  once  commenced  in  the  most  vigorous  fashion  tbe 
reformation  of  abuses  in  his  diocese.  The  most  conspicuous  and  offensive  ecclesiastical 
sin  in  Grosseteste's  days  was  the  conduct  of  the  pope  (Innocent  lY.)  In  the  matter  of 
church  appointments.  It  was  common  for  his  holiness  to  make  grants  of  vacant 
benefices  in  England  to  Italians,  and  other  foreigners,  many  of  whom,  it  would  appear. 
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oevor  showed  face  in  this  country  at  al1«  but  contented  themselves  with  drawing  the 
revenues  of  their  office.  This  wus  intolerable  to  a  man  like  Grosseteste,  and  he  set  liim- 
self  stroogly  against  it.  incurring^  by  his  boldness,  a  temporary  suspen>ion  from  the 
esercise  of  his  episcopal  functions,  and  a  continual  menace  of  excommunication.  One 
of  Uiese  transactions  in  the  year  1253  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  It  is 
lilted  by  some  writers  that  Innocent  wroie  (o  Grosseteste,  ordering  las  nephew,  an 
Italian  youth,  to  be  promoted  to  the  tirsl  canonry  that  should  be  vacaut  iu  the  cathedral 
of  Lincoln,  accompanying  his  iniunctions  with  threats.  The  bishop  was  filled  with 
indignation,  and  at  once  addressed  a  letter  either  to  the  pope  or  his  agents,  in  which  he 
dechres,  that  **if  an  angel  from  heaven  conunanded  him  to  obey  a  mandate  so  absurd 
sud  sinful,  he  would  not  do  it,'*  and  compares  the  nepotism  of  the  |X)pe  to  the  sin  of 
Lucifer  and  anti-Christ.  Innocent,  acc^ording  to  these  writers,  was  violently  enniged  at 
his opposi lion;  he  excommunicated  Grosseteste,  and  even  appointed  a  successor  lo  the 
bishopric,  but  in  this  instance  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  wus  harmless.  Grosseteste 
quietly  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  and  troubling  himself  no  more  about  the 
mailer,  continued  to  discharge  his  episcopal  functions.  'Ihe  general  feeling  of  the  Eug- 
iUh  nation  sustained  him;  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  went  on  obeying  him  as  if  nothing 
hud  happened;  and  at  his  death.  Oct.  0,  1258,  archbishop  Boniface  conducted  the 
funeral  services.  But  Dr.  Lingard  (ii.  p.  502)  has  shown  that  the  mandate  came  not 
from  the  pope,  but  from  the  nuncio;  that  Innocent,  on  receiving  Grosseteste's  reply,  not 
>Qly  rescinded  the  order,  but  adopted  measures  for  the  reform  of  these  abusive  appoint- 
ments; and  that  the  story  of  his  having  died  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication  rests 
)Q  very  questionable  authority.  Grosseteste  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
reformers  before  the  reformation."  It  is  assumed  that  because  he  quarreled  with  the 
head  of  the  church  on  a  matter  of  discipline,  he  must  have  been  a  "  rrotesiant."  But 
Qotliing  could  be  further  from  the  fact  than  such  an  assumption.  He  belonged  to  that 
class  of  minds  who  look  at  truth  not  from  the  side  of  doctrine,  but  of  practice.  He 
▼ould  have  accepted,  with  acquiescence,  anv  new  doctrine  from  the  Vatican,  but  a 
&navish  trick  was  not  to  be  endured,  even  at  the  hands  of  an  angel  from  heaven  1  It  is  in 
:be  last  degree  futile,  therefore,  to  claim  him  as  a  precursor  of  men  like  Luther,  or 
Calvin,  or  %nox.  In  politics  he  was  a  constitutionalist,  and  a  friend  of  Simon  do 
\[(intfort,  heartily  interested  in  the  preservation  and  extension  of  such  liberty  as  £ng- 
iiidthen  enjoyyd.  His  learning  was  prodigious,  almost  inspiring  awe  among  his  con- 
cinporaries.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  music  were 
tmoDg  his  attainments.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  also  particularly  lauded, 
lirosseteste  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  authors  that  England  ever  produced.  The 
ist  of  his  works,  as  given  by  Dr.  Pegge,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been  published, 
occupies  25  closely  printed  pages  in  quarto.  For  an  intelligent  estimate  of  his  life  and 
character,  see  Mr.  Brewer's  Monumenta  Franciscana,  and  the  collection  of  his  letters 
edited  by  Mr.  Luard.  and  published  (1862)  under  the  title,  Boberti  Grosseteste  Epi»copi 
pMndam  lAneolnisnsis  Epistolcs. 

6R0SSET0,  a  province  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  on  the  Mediterranean,  1713  sq.m.;  pop. 
72,  107.457.  It  is  mountainous,  marshy,  and  to  a  large  extent  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Sugar,  lumber,  and  coal  are  among  the  chief  products.  The  principal  town  bears  the 
amv,  name. 

OXOSSE'TO,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  capital  of  the  Maremma  (q.v.)  on  the  Ombrone, 
about  10  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  70  m.  s.  of  Florence.  The  town  is  very  unhealthy, 
but  it  is  well  built,  and  is  regularly  fortified,  the  walls  forming  a  pentagon  with  brick 
bastions  and  two  gates.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  tine  cathedral,  two  convents, 
hospital,  etc.,  and  in  the  center  of  the  square  a  colossal  statue  of  Leopold  II.  There 
are  manufactures  of  silk,  and  woolen  goods,  glass,  etc.  About  6  m.  from  Grosseto  are 
ihe  ruins  of  the  very  ancient  Etruscan  ci»y  of  Buselks,  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  which 
may  still  be  traced.  It  was  at  one  time  so  powerful  as  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
ilie  Etruscan  league.    Pop.  8,000. 

GROSS-GLOGAU.    See  Glogau,  ants. 

OEOSSULASIA'CEJI,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  about  100 
inown  species,  all  shrubs,  natives  of  temperate  climates,  and  chiefly  of  tlie  northern 
hemisphere.  They  have  alternate  lobed  leaves.  The  calyx  is  4-6-cleft,  the  tube  entfrsly 
or  in  part  adherent  to  the  ovary;  the  petals  are  very  small,  alternate  with  the  segments 
of  the  calyx;  the  stamens  are  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  inserted  into  the  throat  of 
Uie  calyx;  the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  two  opposite  parietal  placentse;  tlie  fniit  is  a 
berry  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  flower,  having  numerous  seeds  immersed  in 
Np.  and  suspended  by  long  threads;  the  testa  externally  gelatinous,  adhering  firmly  to 
thp  horny  albumen.  The  most  important  species  of  the  order  are  the  gooseberry  (q.v.) 
wd  currants  (q.v.). 

GB038WA'EDEIH  (Magyar,  Ifagy-  Varad),  a  t.  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  South 
Bihar,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  Sabes  KOrOs  ("the  rapid  KOrOs"),  88  m.  s.s.e. 
ofDebreczin.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  anon-united  Greek  bishop, 
ind  consists  of  the  town  of  Grosswardien  profx?r.  and  eijrlit  suburbs.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  aad  was  formerly  a    f(>iln-*s      The   principal   buildings  are  the 
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churches,  of  which  there  are  22,  including  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  edifice.  A  great 
trade  is  carried  on  here,  especially  in  pottery,  in  cattle-rearing,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  There  are  several  distilleries.  The  town  is  connected  by  railway  with  Vienna. 
The  entire  population  of  this  town  in  1869  was  28,698.  Grosswardein  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  Turks  in  1660,  and  by  the  Austrians  in  1692. 

GROS  VENTRES,  American  Indian^  dwelling  with  the  Arrapahoes  on  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Missouri  river.  Their  greatest  chief  was  Sitting  Squaw,  a  friend  of  the 
whites.  In  1870  they  numbered  about  1300.  They  have  good  lodges,  on  a  reservation 
of  260  sq.  miles. 

GBOTE,  George,  politician,  historian,  and  philosopher,  was  b.  1794,  at  Clay  Hill, 
Beckenham,  Kent.  His  CTandfather,  Andrew  Grote,  a  native  of  Bremen,  settled  in 
London  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  c,,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  G.  Prescott,  founded 
the  London  banking-house  that  still  bears  their  joint  names.  His  mother,  Selina  Man* 
Peckwell,  was  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Peckwell,  chaplain  to  the  countess  of 
Huntingdon,  who  married  an  Irish  lady,  descended  from  an  old  French  family  iu 
Touraine,  one  of  whom,  being  a  Protestant,  settled  in  this  country  after  Use  revcysatioii 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Grote  was  educated  at  Charter  house,  and  at  16  entered  his 
father's  banking-house,  employing  all  his  leisure  hours  in  study.  In  1828  he  began  to 
amass  materials  for  a  history  of  Greece.  Previous  to  1832  he  wrote  on  parliamentary 
reform,  and  threw  himself  into  the  agitation  for  the  reform  bill.  After  the  passing  oY 
the  bill  he  was  elected  at  the  top  of  the  poll,  a  representative  of  the  city  of  London  in 
parliament,  and  continued  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  till  18i41.  His  parlia- 
mentary career  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  annual  motion  for  the  ballot,  but  he 
spoke  with  great  effect  on  many  other  questions.  In  184JI  he  retired  from  the  banking- 
house,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  history;  the  first  two  volumes  appeared  in 
1846,  and  the  last  (twelve  volumes  in  all)  in  1856.  He  forthwith  commenced  the  study 
of  Greek  philosopy,  and  in  1865  brought  out  his  work  on  Pluto.  The  remainder  of  his 
studious  life  was  devoted  to  Aristotle,  but  he  did  not  execute  more  than  a  part  of  what 
he  intended.  He  died  in  1871.  After  his  death,  appeared  what  he  had  composed  en 
Aristotle;  also  a  collection  of  easays,  entitled  Minor  Works,  and,  in  1876,  Fragmetiis  on 
Ethical  Subjects.  The  Personal  Life  of  George  Grrote  was  written  by  Mrs.  Grol«.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time,  in  later  years,  in  the  management  of  the  great  unsectariaii 
education  institutions — Univeraity  college,  and  the  university  of  London — ^bein^,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  president  of  the  one,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  other.  His  whole 
career  was  marked  by  attachment  to  liberal  opinions.  He  was  not  merely  a  man  of 
erudite  research;  he  devoted  himself  also  to  mental  philosophy  and  logic,  by  which  he 
became  as  much  distinguished  in  his  capacity  of  historian  of  philosophy  as  he  was  in 
political  history. 

GROTEFEND.  Georg  FRiEDRTcn,  1775-1853;  b.  Germany;  educated  atGottingen, 
was  rector  in  Frankfort,  founded  a  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  German  language, 
and  became  director  in  the  Hanover  lyceum.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  upon 
ancient  and  modem  languages. 

OBOTESQUE',  a  style  of  classical  ornament,  so  called  in  the  13th  c,  from  its  haying 
been  re-discovered  in  the  excavations  made  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and  other  ancient 
Roman  buildings,  the  Italian  word  grotto  applying  to  any  subterranean  chamber.  This 
light,  fantastic  style  was  much  in  favor  during  the  renaissance.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds 
of  transformations,  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable,  and  mingles  all  the  natural  king- 
doms in  the  most  fanciful  and  picturesque  confusion.  The  name  grotesque  thus  came 
bv  degrees  to  mean  a  fanciful  combination  of  natural  ideas  as  applied  to  ornament. 
Thus,  all  the  picturesque  animal  and  vegetable  inventions  of  the  medispval  artista  are 
grotesques.  Some  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  and  others  very  picturesque,  and,  gen- 
erally, an  idea  of  some  value,  such  as  boldness,  fierceness,  dignity,  etc.,  is  expressed. 
In  this  mode  of  application,  the  grotesque  is  a  valuable  quality  in  art;  it  is  only  when 
it  becomes  debased,  as  in  the  monstrosities  of  the  renaissance,  that  its  value  is  lost. 

GBO'TIUS,  Hugo,  or  De  Groot.  was  b.  at  Delft,  April  10.  1583.  His  father,  Jan  de 
Groot,  was  burgomaster  of  the  town,  and  also  curator  of  the  university  of  Leyden.  • 
In  his  11th  year  he  entered  the  universit^r  of  Leyden,  where  he  enjoyed  the  advanta^ 
of  studying  under  Joseph  Scaliger.  In  his  15th  year  he  took  his  degree.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  accompanied  Olden  Barneveldt,  the  grand-pensionary,  on  his  embassy  to 
France,  where,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  his  talents  and  conduct  gained  him 
the  favor  of  Henry  IV.  On  his  return  he  began  to  practice  as  a  lawyer;  and  in  1607 
was  appointed  fiscal-general,  and  in  1613  council-pensionary  at  Rottenlam.  But  the 
disputes  between  the  remonstrants  and  their  opponents  were  now  at  their  height  in 
Holland;  Olden  Barneveldt  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  protector  of  the  former,  and 
Grotius  also  supported  them  by  his  writings  and  favor.  These  religious,  or  rather  the- 
ological strifes  had,  however,  a  jxKitlcal  significance  also;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
both  Olden  Barneveldt  and  Grolius  were  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  by  the  dom- 
inant party  under  prince  Maurice  (see  Barnkveldt).  Olden  Barneveldt  was  lieheadcd 
in  1619,  and  Grotius  aent^^nced  to  imprisomcnt  for  life  Ijx  the  ciwtle  of  Lovenslcia.     Hf 
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escaped,  however,  by  the  contriyance  of  his  wife,  who  managed  to  have  him  carrieci 
oat  of  the  castle  in  a  chest  used  for  the  conveyance  of  books  and  linen,  while  she 
remained  in  prison  in  his  stead.  Her  devotion  was  applauded  even  by  his  stern 
masters,  and  she  was  set  at  liberty. 

For  some  time  Qrotius  wandered  about  in  the  Catholic  portions  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  fiDAliy  escaped  to  France,  where  Louis  XIII.  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of 
3,000  livres;  but  not  paying  sufficient  court  to  Richelieu,  he  lost  the  kind's  favor,  and 
in  1631  his  pension  was  withdrawn.  A  friendly  letter  from  prince  Fredenck  of  Orange 
indocedhim  to  return  to  his  native  country;  but  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  exile  was  soon  passed  upon  him.  He  now  removed  to  Hamburg,  and, 
while  there,  he  received  invitations  from  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Spain ; 
but  the  protection  promised  him  by  the  chancellor  Oxenstiern,  and  queen  Christina's 
taste  for  literature,  Induced  him  to  enter  the  Swedish  service  in  1684.  As  ambassador 
at  the  French  court  (1685-1645),  he  gained  universal  respect.  On  his  return  to  Sweden, 
he  passed  through  his  native  country,  and  was  received  in  Amsterdam  with  the  most 
disiiDguished  honor.  Equally  flattering  was  his  reception  by  the  Swedish  queen;  but 
the  Iile^^7  dilettantism  of  Christina's  court  did  not  suit  so  serious  aifd  solid  a  scholar, 
whose  thoughts  were  always  of  the  broadest  and  most  forecasting  nature.  Besides,  the 
climate  of  Sweden  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  was  probably  anxious  to  spend  the 
erening  of  his  life  in  his  native  land.  In  consequence,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  of 
office  to  the  queen,  who,  when  she  found  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  stay,  pre- 
^nted  him  with  a  sum  of  10,000  crowns  and  some  costly  plate,  besides  placing  at  his 
disposal  a  vessel  to  conduct  him  down  the  Baltic  to  LUbeck.  A  storm  compelled  him 
lo  land  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania.  While  proceeding  towards  LUbeck,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  illness,  and  died  at  Rostock,  Aug.  28,  16&.  To  the  talents  of  a  most  able 
statesman  Grotius  united  deep  and  extensive  TearniDg.  He  was  a  profound  and  enlight- 
ened theologian — perhaps  the  best  exegete  of  his  day,  a  distinguished  scholar,  an  acute 
philosopher,  a  judicious  historian,  and  a  splendid  jurist.  Altogether,  he  was  what 
Menage  called  him,  **  a  monster  of  erudition.  His  metrical  translations  from  the  Greek 
authors  also  display  superior  poetical  powers,  he  was  one  of  the  best  modern  writera  of 
Latin  verse,  and  likewise  composed  poems  in  the  Dutch  language.  In  spite  of  hia 
brokeD,  wandering  and  checkered  career,  Grotius  found  time  to  write  a  great  variety 
of  works.  The  first  was  the  Mare  Liberum,  in  which  he  defended  the  freedom  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  trade.  His  chief  work,  however,  is  that  entitled  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads, 
which  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  may  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  international  law,  and  has  lone  been  used  as  a  text-book  on  the  subject  in 
inauy  universities.  Among  his  other  wotks  we  may  mention  Aniiales  et  HistoricB  de 
Mm  Belgids  (Amsterdam,  1657).  written  in  a  style  that  equals  Tacitus  for  concise  and 
pointed  power;  Annotationes  in  Vettis  Testamentum  (Paris,  1644);  Annotatioties  in  Novum 
TatamerUum  (Paris,  1644);  De  Satigfaetione  Ghristi;  and  De  Veritate  BeUffioms  Chris^nm 
iLeyden,  1627),  translated  even  into  several  oriental  lan^ages,  and  remarkable  for  its. 
dear  arrangement,  vigorous  logic,  and  eloquent  style.  It  is  reckoned  the  best ' '  apology '* 
'or  Christianity  in  modern  times. — Compare  Butler,  Life  of  OroUus  (London,  1826);  De 
Vries,  Huig  de  Qroot  en  Maria  van  Beigertbergen  (Amsterdam,  1827);  Creuzer,  Luther 
^^Hugo  Qrotius  (Heidelberg,  1846). 

6R0T0N,  a  t.  in  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  on*  Long  Island  sound,  intersected  by  the 
^lonington  and  Providence  railroad;  pop.  5,124.  The  township  contains  several  thriving 
illages.  One  of  the  historical  points  is  fort  Griswold,  where  a  white  garrison  was 
Qa^acred  early  in  the  revolution  by  tories. 

GROTON,  a  village  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Nashua  and  Worcester  railroad, 
^  m.  n.e.  of  the  latter  city;  pop.  1908.  The  Lawrence  academy  is  an  institution  of 
^•^portance,  and  there  are  other  good  schools. 

OBOT'TA  DEL  CAKE,  or  Grotto  of  the  Doo,  is  a  noted  cave  near  Naples,  in  the 
>idnity  of  lake  Agnano  and  of  Puzzuoli.  It  is  about  10  ft.  deep,  4  ft.  wide,  and  9  high, 
i  '1  is  80  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  especially  near  the  floor,  that  little  animals  intro- 
'leed  into  it  soon  die,  and  tapers  placed  near  the  ground  are  extinguished.  This  cave 
'as  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  by  Fliny.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
rsctice  of  introducing  small  dogs,  which  are  soon  almost  deprived  of  life  by  the  gas. 
'■^f  recover  upon  being  restored  to  the  open  air. 

OSOTTA'GLIE,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  12  m.  n.e.  of  Taranto.. 
Pop.  72,  8,747.  It  dates  from  the  10th  c,  when  the  inhabitants  of  several  surroundmg 
^l&ges,  that  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Lougo  bards  and  Saracens,  sought  refuge 
^re,  and  gave  the  name  of  Grottaglie  to  their  new  dwellings,  from  the  grotte  or  caves 
^Uch  intersect  the  hill  at  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  stands. 

asorXE',  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province,  and  13  m.  n.n.e.  of  Girgenti.  It  derives  ita 
'iswe  from  the  number  of  caves  in  the  rocks* around  it,  which  prove  it  to  have  been  an 
ficient  site.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Erbemus,  a  town  where  the  Romans 
'^posited  their  military  stores  during  their  siege  of  Agrigentum,  in  262  B.C.,  but  which 
*a«  seized  by  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  gen.  Sulphur  is  found  largely  in  the  AeigJvTo' 
^rliood.    Pop.  7,800.  ^         »  r  e^giti^ed  byAi^oagie 


GROUCHY.  Emmanuel,  Marquis  de,  1766-1847;  entered  the  French  republican  army 
4n  1790.  and  two  years  later  was  maj.gen.  of  cavalry  in  the  campaign  against  Savoy. 
Subsequently  he  defeated  the  Vendeans,  served  under  Morreau  in  Piedmont,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians.  kept  a  year,  then  joined  Morreau  and  fought  at  Hohen- 
linden,  at  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedlaud,  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  He  won  further 
distinction  at  Wagram  and  Bondiuo.  He  commanded  the  emperor's  guard  on  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  was  made  a  marshal 
and  in  the  close  of  the  emperor's  career,  played  a  leading  part,  but  by  too  literally 
obeying  orders  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  the  indii^ct  cause  of  Napoleon's  over- 
throw. Grouchy  had  been  ordered  to  prevent  the  Prussians  under  Blucher  from  joining 
the  English,  and  he  obeyed  to  the  letter.  But  had  he  taken  the  advice  of  his  generals, 
aud  miirchtd  lo  Napoleon's  aid  at  a  time  when  the  fieht  was  so  iiot  that  Wellington 
<;ried  "O  for  Blucher  or  night,"  he  might  have  effected  the  entire  defeat  of  the  aflies. 
He  adhered  to  his  orders,  however,  and  Napoleon  was  lost.  Under  the  second  restora- 
tion he  was  proscril)ed,  and  for  some  years  lived  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.  He  retumsd 
to  his  native  country  in  1821,  and  after  1830  was  restored  to  his  rank  of  marshal. 

GBOTTUB,  in  painting,  the  coating  or  preparation  put  on  the  surface  of  the  panel, 
board,  or  canvas  on  which  a  picture  is  to  be  painted.  Artists  attach  great  importance 
to  the  color  and  texture  of  the  ground,  as  tending  in  no  small  degree  to  affect  the  tech- 
nical quality  of  the  work.  In  forming  an  opinion  on  paintings  by  old  masters,  the  kind 
of  ground  used  is  always  taken  into  consideration,  for  in  different  epochs  and  schools, 
particular  grounds  were  used.  The  works  of  th«  Italian  school  preceding  and  during 
tl>e  time  of  Raphael  were  all  painted  on  white  grounds,  and  almost  always  on  panels, 
<3ven  when  the  works  w.ere  large,  and  many  pieces  had  to  be  joined.  The  prepanition 
was  composed  of  geaso,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  chalk  mixed  with  size,  and  the  ground  was 
■of  course  absorbent.  Afterwards,  when  canvas  came  to  be  generally  used,  the  works  ©f 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools  were  generally  painted  on  an  oil  gi'ound  of  a  dull  red 
color;  and  vhen  this  was  not  covered  by  the  artist  with  a  thick  impasto  or  body  of 
paint,  the  picture  was  apt  to  become  black  and  heavy,  a  fault  very  marked  in  the  works 
of  the  school  of  the  Carracci  and  the  Neapolitan  and  later  Roman  schools.  The  works 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  which  are  distinguished  for  brilliancy  and  trans 
parency,  were  painted  on  light  grounds,  varying  from  white  to  gray,  and  their  practice 
is  generally  followed  in  this  country  and  in  the  modern  schools  abroad.  The  term 
ground  is  also  applied  to  different  parts  of  a  picture,  as  t\\e  foreground,  or  portion  of  the 
picture  on  which  are  placed  the  figures  or  objects  represented  as  nearest  the  spectator; 
background,  the  part,  particularly  in  portraits,  behind  or  on  which  it  is  intended  to  set 
off  or  relieve  the  heaa,  figure,  or  group  depicted.  The  portion  of  a  model  or  carving 
from  which  the  figures  are  projected,  is  styled  the  ground. 

GBOITHD-AKHUAL,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an  annual  rent  or  annuity  paid  by  the 
owner  of  land  to  a  creditor  or  to  the  vendor  of  the  land,  and  in  most  respects  corre 
sponds  to  ground-rent  (q.v.)  in  England,  though  the  parties  stand  in  a  converse  relation. 
It  also  resembles  a  rent-charge  (see  Rent)  in  England,  with  a  like  distinction.  Thus, 
when  a  vendor  sells  his  land,  and  instead  of  taking  a  lump  sum  for  the  price,  prefers  a 
sum  by  way  of  a  perpetual  annuity  or  rent,  he  conveys  tlie  land  in  fee  to  the  disponee 
or  purchaser,  subject  to  this  ground-annual,  which  is  a  burden  on  the  lands  forever 
after.  The  vendor  or  creditor  is  then  called  the  ground-annualer,  and  if  the  ground- 
annual  is  not  paid,  he  is  entitled  as  a  remedy  to  poind  the  ground,  i.e.,  seize  all  the 
goods,  whether  of  the  owner  or  his  tenants,  which  are  found  on  the  lands,  and  pay  him- 
self, or  he  may  sue  the  debtor.  But  he  cannot,  as  a  ground-landlord  can  do  in  England, 
poind  the  goods  of  the  debtor's  tenants  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  current  term^  rent 
or  arrears  due  by  them. 

OBOVKD  DOVE  and  GBOUm)  PIOEOK  are  names  given  to  those  birds  of  the  family 
Golumlndm  which  in  characters  and  habits  approach  most  to  the  ordinary  gallinaceouH 
tjjpe.  They  have  short  and  rounded  wings,  with  much  inferior  power  of  flight  to 
pigeons  in  general;  their  legs  are  longer,  and  their  feet  rather  adapted  for  walking  thaa 
for  grasping.  They  are  little  arboreal  in  their  habits,  but  live  mostly  on  the  ground. 
Many  of  them  run  very  quickly.  They  have  not  in  general  much  brilliancy  of  plumage, 
but  among  them  are  the  beautiful  bronze-wkigs  (q.v.)  of  Australia. 

GROUND  HOG.     See  Wood-Chuck,  ante, 

GROUND  IC£,  or  Anchor  Icb,  a  kind  of  ice  of  rare  occurrence  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  shallow  streams. 

GBOUHD-IYT,  Gleehoma  hederacea,  united  with  the  genus  itepeta  by  some  botanists  as 
AT.  gUc/ioma,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Idbiatoe,  a  common  native  of  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  growing  in  waste  places,  plantations,  hedges,  etc..  in  a  dry  soil.  It 
has  a  creeping  stem,  kidney -shaped  crenate  leaves,  and  axillary  blue  flowers  growing  in 
threes.  Tlie  flowers  have  four  ascending  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short,  a  15-nervod 
ft-toothed  and  equal  calyx,  the  anthers  before  bursting  approaching  in  pairs  and  forming 
a  cross.  A  tea  prepared  from  the  leaves  is  in  great  repute  among  the  poor  in  many 
places,  and  the  plant  is  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  of  use  in  pectoral  complaints.  The 
leaves  were  formerly  used  in  England  for  clarifying  and  flavoring  ale,  which  was  then 
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called  gill-ale  or  cell-ale,  from  gill  or  gcll,  nn  old  name  of  this  plant;  but  this  use  has 
beeudibCuutiDuea  since  ibe  introduction  of  hops. 

OSOirVBLIVO,  botia  tania,  a  small  fisli  of  the  family  eyprinida,  found  in  some  of  tho 
rivers  of  England.  It  is  never  more  than  8  or  4  in.  long.  It  receives  iis  name  from 
habitually  keeping  close  to  the  bottom.  It  is  probably  often  mistaken  for  the  loach 
(q.v.),  which  it  much  resembles;  but,  besides  its  smaller  size,  it  is  of  a  much  more  com- 
prejseed  form,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  by  a  forked  spine  beneath  each  eye. 
These  have  been  made  generic  distinctions.  Several  species  having  these  characters  are 
found  in  the  Ganges. 

ffROWO-inrT,  a  term  variously  employed,  to  denote  the  seed  of  the  araehia  hypogcea, 
vsce  Abachis),  and  the  tubers  of  certain  umbelliferous  plants,  also  called  £aqth-nuts 

.q.v.). 

GROUND-PINE,  the  popular  name  of  the  lyoapodium  drwatum,  an  evergreen  vine 
jnmeiimc's  three  yards  long.  It  is  of  the  genus  ajuga.  Another  species  is  the  club- 
muss,  ft  handsome  little  plant  of  tree-like  f»rm  about  8  in.  high. 

GSOUHD-SEHT,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  the  rent  which  a  person,  who  intends  to 
biild  upon  a  piece  of  ground,  pays  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  ground  for  a  certain 
specified  term,  usually  99  years.  The  usual  arrangement  between  the  owner  of  the 
freehold  of  land  and  a  speculating  builder,  is  of  this  kind.  The  builder  pays  a  certain 
annual  sura  by  way  of  rent  to  the  owner,  who  is  therciifter  called  the  ground-landlord, 
aod  then  commences  to  build  upon  the  land.  The  builder  then  lets  the  houses,  and  in 
'i'jing  80  he  of  course  includes  m  the  rent  which  he  puts  upon  each  house  a  proportion- 
iiepart  of  this  ground-rent,  which  he  himself  is  bound  to  pay  to  the^ound-landlord, 
eoUiat  practically  the  tenant  pays  both  the  rent  and  the  ground-rent,  the  latter  being  so 
called  because  it  issues  out  of  the  ground,  independently  of  what  is  built  upon  it 
Gmund-reuts  often  form  a  safe  investment  for  capital,  because  the  security  is  good. 
This  security  consists  in  the  ground-landlord  being  able,  whenever  his  ground-rent  is  in 
arreur,  to  distrain  all  the  goods  and  chattels  he  linds  on  the  premises,  to  whomsoever 
rbey  may  belong;  and  as  the  ground-rent  is  generally  a  small  sum,  compared  with  the 
lurniture  of  the  tenant,  he  is  always  sure  to  recover  its  full  amount.  This  power  of 
dblri'ssexi.sts  whether  the  tenant  has  paid  his  rent  to  his  own  landlord  or  not;  but  if  at 
aoTtiine  the  tenant  has  been  obliged  to  pay  the  ground-landlord  the  ground-rent,  which 
it  IS  the  duty  of  his  own  landlord  in  general  to  pay.  he  may  deduct  such  sum  from  the 
next  rent  he  pavs,  or,  as  it  is  called,  may  set  off  the  one  against  the  other  so  far  as  it 
will  go.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  thus  two  landlords.  The  ground-landlord  is  the 
over  landlord,  and  has  the  paramount  security;  the  other  landlord  is  landlord  to  the 
teQant  who  actually  occupies,  but  is  himself  tenant  to  the  ground-landlord,  for  he  merely 
b'ids  a  lease.  He  is  what  is  called  a  mesne  landlord.  At  the  end  of  tlie  99  years,  or 
whatever  other  term  is  fixed  upon,  the  whole  of  the  building  becomes  the  propjerty  of 
*^e  ground-landlord,  for  the  interest  of  the  builder  or  his  assignees  tho-n  expires  by 
effluxion  of  time;  and  as  the  building  is  a  fixture,  and  cannot  be  carried  away,  it  thus 
falls  in  to  the  landlord,  and  often  thereby  creates  a  great  accession  of  wealth. 

Ground-rent  corresponds  io  feu  in  Scotland,  with  this  difference,  that  the  feu-rent  in 
^c  latter  case  lasts  forever,  there  being  no  definite  term  fixed  for  its  ceasing. 

OKOUKBSEL,  the  common  name  of  those  species  of  senecio  (q.v.)  which  have  small 
^dids  of  flowers  either  destitute  of  ray  or  with  the  ray  rolled  back.  The  CoMMOif 
Orousdsei^  {8,  mUgaris),  one  of  the  roost  plentiful  of  weeds  in  waste  and  cultivated 
.Tounds  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  usually  destitute  of  ray.  It  is  a  coarse^ 
k>^)king  annual,  of  rapid  growth,  about  a  foot  high,  branched,  with  pinnatifld  leaves, 
ud  5;mall  yellow  heads  of  flowers;  flowering  at  all  seasons,  even  in  winter,  when  the 
weatlier  is  mild;  and  its  seeds,  like  those  of  other  campositcB,  are  widely  diffused  bj 
means  of  their  hairy  pappus,  being  wafted  about  by  the  wind.  It  has  a  rather  di.sagree- 
ibie  smell;  but  birds  are  very  fond  of  the  young  buds  and  leaves,  and  cage-birds  are 
M  on  them.  It  has  a  saltish  taste,  whence  its  name.  Its  leaves,  beaten  into  a  coarse 
palp,  and  externally  applied  to  the  stomach,  cause  vomiting  some  hours  after  their 
application;  it  also  makes  a  good  poultice  for  boils  and  sprains.— The  other  British 
species  are  weeds  of  very  simfiar  appearance,  but  are  stroncer,  have  a  more  disagreeable 
^or,  and  are  viscid  to  the  touch.— tike  other  annual  weeds,  the  groundsels  are  to  be 
3oed  down  or  pulled  as  they  appear,  when  the  ground  is  in  crop. 

OROUHB  SdUntSEL,  tamias,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  squirrel  family, 
Pilfering  from  the  true  squirrels  in  the  i)ossession  of  cheek-pouches,  in  having  a  more 
•^uder  body  and  shorter  legs,  and  in  other  less  important  particulars;  but  most  of  all  in 
■wir  habits,  residing  chiefly  on  the  ^ound,  and  seldom  ascending  trees  to  any  con- 
Hderable  height.  They  are'of  small  size,  are  all  longitudinally  striped  on  the  buck  and 
'i^ies,  are  extremely  active  and  restless,  and  emit  a  peculiar  ** chipping,  clucking  sound, 
^^7  widely  differing  from  the  quacking,  chattering  cry  of  the  squirrels."  A  well-known 
-peciea  is  the  Hackee  or  Chipping  Squirrel  {T.  lyvten)  of  North  America,  of  a 
Wniah-gray  color,  striped  with  black  and  yellowish  white,  the  belly  white.  It  i8[^ 
^%h  persecuted  by  boys,  with  whom  the  hunting  of  it  is  a  favorite  sport    The  fur  10 
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used  for  muffs,  tippets,  etc.    Other  species  of  ground  squirrel  are  found  in  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

GBOUP,  the  combining  of  several  bodies  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  whole.  In  draw 
ing,  one  or  more  groups  compose  the  picture.  A  bunch  of  grapes,  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid 
have  been  taken  by  different  artists  as  the  model  form  of  a  group. 

OBOUSE,  tetrao,  a  senus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  which,  as  defined  by  Linnaeus,  includeil 
partridges,  quails,  and  all  the  birds  now  forming  the  family  tetraomda,  and  divided  into 
many  genera.  The  tetraonidoB  have  a  very  short  bill,  rather*  thick,  sharp,  and  a  little 
curved,  and  very  generally  a  naked  red  patch  over  or  behind  the  eye.  They  have  three 
toes  before,  and  generally  one  hind  toe,  placed  high  on  the  tarsus,  but  the  hind  toe  i^ 
often  very  short,  and  sometimes  wanting.  Those  to  which  the  name  Grou.se  is  popu- 
larly given  have  the  legs  feathered  to  the  feet,  but  in  the  genus  tetrao,  jis  now  restricltii 
by  ornithologists,  the  toes  are  not  feathered;  in  moorfowl  and  ptarmigan,  they  are  com- 
pletely so,  and  these  have  therefore  been  separated  into  a  distinct  genus,  lagopns.  Par 
tridges,  quails,  etc.,  which  have  not  the  tarsi  feathered,  are  regarded  as  connecting  llu' 
families  tetraomda  and  phasiarddm,  and  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  latter,  although 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  former  is  generally  recognized.  8ome  of  the 
tetraonidcB  are  polygamous,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all,  or  almost  all,  the  species  of  the 
genus  tetrao,  whilst  those  of  lagopus,  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  pair. — The  genus  tetrao 
contains  the  largest  birds  of  the  family,  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  almost  no  othiT 
gallinaceous  birds.  They  have  a  full  figure,  with  much  muscular  power,  the  tail  is 
longer  than  in  most  of  the  family,  is  composed  of  broad  feathers,  and  generally  roundeti. 
The  females  differ  very  considerably  in  plumage  from  the  males,  which  are  often 
resplendent  in  bl*ck,  brown,  green,  and  blue.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  the  regions  in  which  the  tetraonUiif 
in  general  are  most  abundant,  although  some  of  the  family  are  found  in  warmer  and 
more  southern  countries.— The  largest  species  of  tetrao  is  the  capercailzie  (q.v.),  Wood 
grouse,  or  cock  of  the  woods  (T.  urogaUtui)\  and  next  to  it,  among  European  species, 
ranks  the  blackcock  (q.v.),  {T.  tetrta),  the  only  other  European  species  indeed,  if  the 
somewhat  rare  T.  hylnidus  of  continental  Europe,  the  racktehahn  of  the  Swedes  (see 
Blackcock),  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  mere  accidental  intermixture  of  these  two. 
— The  Pinnated  Grouse,  or  Prairie  Hen  {T,  cupido)  of  North  America,  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  blackcock;  the  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  yellowish-red,  with  bars 
t  and  crossings  of  black;  the  tail  is  very  short  and  much  rounded.  The  male  has  neck- 
tufts  of  narrow  feathers,  the  largest  of  which  are  five  inches  long,  and  is  still  more 
<  remarkably  adorned  with  two  loose  pendulous  wrinkled  skins,  extending  along  the  sides 
!  of  the  neck  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  capable  of  inflation  with  air,  and  when  inflated, 
resembling  in  bulk,  color,  and  surface,  middle-sized  oranges.  This  species  of  grouse 
chiefly  inhabits  dry  open  districts,  studded  with  trees  or  patches  of  brushwood.  It  whs 
at  one  time  common  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  the  western  prairiesi, 
but  has  always  become  rare  as  a  district  has  become  cultivated  and  populous,  notwith- 
standing laws  in  some  cases  enacted  for  its  preservation.  It  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  where  it  was  at  one  time  so  extremely  abundant,  that  chil 
dren  were  constantly  employed  to  prevent  its  depredations  in  the  cultivated  fields,  and 
multitudes  were  shot  and  trapped  merely  to  be  thrown  away.  In  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States  it  exists,  but  is  not  abundant.  It  congregates  in  flocks  in 
winter,  which  break  up  into  smaller  parties  in  spring.  The  males  have  many  combats 
at  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season.  Their  voice  is  described  as  a  low  tooting  or 
booming.  They  strut,  after  the  manner  of  turkey-cocks,  with  wings  let  down  to  the 
ground,  and  neck-feathers  erected.  Certain  spots,  known  in  the  western  parts  of 
America  as  their  acratching-pta^^es,  seem  to  be  specially  appropriated  for  their  displays 
and  combats,  and  there  considerable  numbers  often  meet  about  daybreak,  dispei-siug 
again  after  the  sun  is  up.  Many  are  shot  on  such  occasions.  The  food  of  the  pinnated 
grouse  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  the  buds  of  trees  and  bushes,  insects,  etc.  It  is  highly 
prized  for  the  table  in  tliose  parts  of  America  where  it  is  rare.  The  flesh  resembles  thai  of 
the  blackcock. — The  Spotted  Grouse,  or  Canadian  Grouse  {T.  Canadensis),  is  smaller 
than  the  pinnated  grouse,  about  equal  to  the  Scottish  moorfowl.  It  inhabits  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  and  is  plentiful  near  Hudson's  bay.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  forests  of 
pine  or  fir,  feeding  much  in  winter  on  the  leaves  and  branchlets  of  these  trees,  as  well 
as  on  their  seeds,  whence  it  is  often  called  the  spruce  partridge.  From  this  food  the 
flesh  acquires  a  strong  and  peculiar  flavor  in  winter.  The  pluma*^  of  the  upper  parts  is 
mostly  brown ish-blacK.  transversely  barred  with  brownish-gray;  in  some  parts  varying 
to  a  rusty  orange.  The  tail  is  rounded.— The  Dusky  Grouse  {T.  obscuru4t)  is  a  species 
almost  as  large  as  the  capercailzie,  a  native  of  the  shady  forests  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  The  general  color  is  blackish-brown,  the  wings  lighter. 
The  tail  is  large  and  rounded. — The  Moorfowl  (q.v.),  or  Red  Grouse  of  Britain,  is 
allied  to  the  ptarmigans  rather  than  to  these  species,  an4  is  called  red  ptarmigan  by  some 
systematic  writers,  although  it  is  the  species  to  which,  in  popular  language,  the  name 
grouse  is  almost  exclusively  appropriated  in  Britain.  Other  species,  often  popularly 
called  grouse,  are  noticed  in   the  articles  Bonabia,  Cock  of  the  Plains,  Ganoa, 
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GROUSSET,  Paschal,  b.  Corsica  1845;  became  a  journalist  in  Paris  and  wrote 
with  Rochefort  for  the  MarseiUaise.  He  was  always  an  extremely  violent  radical  as  was 
shown  in  his  furious  Journal  La  Bauche  de  Fer.  Under  the  insurrection  in  1871  he  was 
foreign  minister  of  the  central  committee  and  held  the  same  position  in  the  commune. 
In  JuDe  he  was  arrested  in  the  disguise  of  a  female.  He  was  exiled  to  New  Caledonia 
in  1^,  and  escaped  two  years  afterwards. 

GROVE,  Sir  William  Robert,  b.  England  1811 ;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law,  but  left  it  for  the  study  of  electricity  with  which  his  name  is 
associated  in  the  powerful  Grove  battery.  He  was  professor  of  experimental  philosophy 
in  the  London  institution,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  royal  society.  Returning 
to  the  law  he  became  prominent  in  the  Soutli  Wales  and  Chester  circuits.  He  was 
knighted  in  1872  when  he  was  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  Afterwards  he  became 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  He  has  published  several  works  on  subjects  con- 
Dected  with  electricity  and  electrical  experiments,  and  an  essay  on  Tlie  GorrekUion  of 
Phjfdcal  FoTce»y  which  has  been  translated  into  various  European  languages^ 

6ROVER,  CuviER,  b.  Me.,  1829;  a  graduate  of  the  military  academy.  He  served 
with  credit  on  the  union  side  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  attaining  the  rank  of  maj.gen. 
of  volunteers.    In  the  regular  army  he  is  a  col.  of  cavalry. 

0BOYE8  have,  among  almost  all  nations,  been  associated  with  religious  rites,  being 
chosen  as  suitable  places  for  them,  or  even  planted  in  order  to  this  use.  The  pleasant- 
nes  of  groves  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  but  probably  far  less  than  the 
sentiments  of  awe  and  solemuitv  naturally  excited  by  the  gloom  of  deep  forests.  Groves 
became  so  intimately  associated  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  other  religious  rites,  that 
the  planting  of  a  grove  became  itself  an  act  of  religion,  like  the  erection  of  an  altar  or 
the  building  of  a  temple.  Thus,  "  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called 
there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God"  (Gen.  xxi.  88).  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  plant  groves  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord  (Deut.  xvi,  21, 
^).  because  of  their  association  with  idolatry,  and  with  the  cruel  and  abominable  rites 
of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  neighbors  of  the  Jews. 

GROVETON.    See  Bull  Run,  Second  Battle  op. 

GROW,  Galusha  a.  ;  b.  Conn.  1823;  graduated  at  Amherst  college  1844,  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law.  He  injured  his  health  by  over-study,  and  on  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1847,  settled  in  the  elevated  regions  of  central  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
became  in  1850  state  surveyor  of  wild  lands.  He  was  elected  from  Pennsylvania  to  each 
alternate  congress  from  1851  to  1883,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  I 
1881-^.  He  was  a  dekgate  to  the  Baltimore  republican  convention  of  1864,  which  I 
nominated  Lincoln  and  <n)hnson.  In  1875  he  was  out  of  politics,  being  president  of  a 
railway  company,  and  residing  in  Houston,  Tex.  In  1878  he  declined  the  nomination 
for  coneress,  and  the  same  year  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  making  a  sharp  contest,  but  being  defeated  by  H.  M.  Hoyt.  He  con- 
'.inued  prominent  in  politics  in  1879-80,  and  at  the  present  time  (Dec,  1880)  is  prominent 
among  the  candidates  for  U.  S.  senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

GBOWnrO  COBH  on  a  farm,  or  on  land  let  to  a  tenant,  maybe  distrained  in  England 
hj  the  landlord  for  rent  which  is  already  due  and  in  arrear  ;  that  is,  the  landlord  may 
seize  and  sell  the  corn  to  pay  his  rent,  la  Scotland,  growing  corn  may  also  be  seques- 
trated bv  the  landlord  (which  means  the  same  thing) ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  for  the 
Tent  which  is  current,  and  which  will  become  due  for  the  same  year  to  which  the  crop 
t^Iongs.     In  England,  the  landlord  can  distrain  for  several  years'  rent  at  one  time. 

OBOWLEB,  Orystes  saltnoides,  a  fish  of  the  perch  family,  abundant  in  many  of  the 
rJYers  of  North  America,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  It  attains  a  length  of 
two  feet.  It  is  of  an  olive  color,  dark  on  the  upper  parts,  and  becoming  grayish-white 
beneath.  The  growler  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  affords  good  sport  to  angler& 
U  receives  its  name  from  a  sound  which  it  emits.  The  genus  grystes  has  small  scales 
nod  only  fine  cardlike  teeth.  Another  species  is  found  in  the  Macquarie  river,  in  New 
Holland. 

UUB,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  larvae  of  coleopterous  insects.  Bee  Colb- 
opTERA.  Some  grubs  are  too  well  known  to  farmers  and  gardeners  for  the  injury  they 
<io  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  thus  we  hear  of  crops  sufferios:  from  the  gniby  but  different 
species  are  destructive  to  different  kinds  of  plants.  The  most  important  are  noticed 
under  their  proper  names,  and  reference  is  made  from  the  more  important  cultivated 
I'lants  to  those  grubs  most  hurtful  to  them. 

mTBBEB,  an  agricultural  implement  which  has  recently  come  into  very  general  use, 
aod  of  which  there  are  many  forms  or  varieties,  all,  however,  essentially  the  same  in 
Uidr  principle  as  well  as  in  their  uses.  Some  of  the  forms  are  called  by  their  inventors 
'^iUiixUars  and  scarifiers.  The  grubber  consists  of  a  framework  of  cast  or  wrought  iron, 
i&  which  are  fixed  tines  or  teeth,  somewhat  like  those  of  a  harrow,  but  curved,  and  so 
placed  as  to  enter  the  ground  somewhat  obliquely  when  the  implement  moves  forward  ; 
the  whole  moving  on  wheels,  by  which  the  depth  to  which  the  teeth  may  penetrate  is 
regaUted  ;  it  is  provided  with  various  mechanical  adaptations,  enabling  the  workman 
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Boraewhat  to  vary  the  depth,  or  to  lift  the  teeth  outof  the  ground  partially  or  altogether, 
vhen  it  may  be  uecessary  lo  clear  them  of  obstructive  clods  or  accumuhiiious  of  we<'(i.s 
to  turn  at  the  head  of  a  ridge,  or  to  travel  lo  or  from  the  field.  The  grubber  is  some- 
times used  for  tearing  up  clover-fields  and  stubbles  before  the  plough  is  used,  but  more 
generally  in  land  already  ploughed,  to  stir  it  afresh,  to  clear  it  of  weeds,  to  bring  clods 
to  the  surface,  that  tliey  may  be  broken,  etc.  A  grubber  with  five  teeth  gives  work  for 
two  strong  horses. 

GRUBEU,  JoHANN  Gottfried,  1774r-1851  ;  b.  Prussia  ;  the  author  of  a  large  num. 
ber  of  works  on  imaginative,  historical,  and  critical  subjects,  and  with  Ersch  euited  ibt* 
AUgeineine  Encyklopddie  der  Wiaserusdiaften  und  Kunste,  made  the  most  voluminous  en cs- 
clopeedia  in  any  European  language. 

OBV  OBV,  the  grub  or  larva  of  Calandra  pabnarum  (also  called  Rhyneaphorus  fkiir 
marum,  and  cordyUa  paiinarum\  an  insect  of  the  weevil  family  {HJiyneophura),  iuhabii- 
in^  Quiana  and  other  tropical  parts  of  America.  The  perfects  insect  is  an  inch  ami  u 
half  long.  The  grub  is  an  uglv  inactive  creature  of  a  whitish  cream  color,  as  long  auii 
as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  lives  in  the  soft  and  spongy  central  part  of  the  cubbaire 
palm  {euterpe  oldraeea),  on  wbich  it  feeds.  It  is  extremely  fat  and  oily,  and  is  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy,  not  only  by  the  Indians,  but  by  many  of  the  European  colonists  and 
thL'ir  descendants,  particularly  the  Dutch.  It  is  cooked  by  i-oasting,  and  eaten  with 
bread  and  butter,  after  being  sprinkled  with  cayenne  ])epper.     The  fnigrance  of  roasted 

Srugru  is  said  to  be  most  tempting  to  epicures.  A  cabbage  palm  which  has  been  cut 
r>wn  often  becomes  in  a  short  time  almost  filled  with  grugrus;  but  they  are  usually 
obtnine<l  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  growing  palms  near  the  crown.  A  negro  \k 
often  sent  up  with  a  cutlass,  to  cut  them  out  of  the  wood. 

GRUN,  Anastasius.     See  Auerspekg,  A.  A. 

GBUH'B£B0,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  is  prettily  situated  near 
the  nortliern  boundary  of  the  province,  on  the  Golden  Luuse,  59  m.  n.n.w.  of  the 
town  of  Liegnitz.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  pierced  by 
three  gates,  and  of  four  important  suburbs,  and  is  seated  amid  vine-clad  mounttiins. 
Grtlulxjrg  is  chiefly  known  for  the  fine  sparkling  wine  which  is  extensively  produced  m 
the  vicinity.  The*  700th  year  of  its  trade  in  this  excellent  commodity  w'as  celebrated 
here  in  Oct.,  1850.  Grtlnberg  has  also  an  active  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloths  and  tobacco,  and  in  the  growing  of  fruit.    Pop.  *75,  12,248. 

GRUNDTVIG.  Nicolai  Fredrik  Severin,  1783-1872  ;  b.  Denmark  ;  educated  at 
Copenhagen.  He  became  a  leader  of  the  Danish  party  in  the  diet,  favored  a  union  of 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  vigorously  opposed  German  influence.  He  is  be-t 
known  by  his  books  on  NorViem  Mytliology,  a  translation  ofSaxo  Crrammaticas,  and 
some  volumes  of  poetry. 

GRUNDY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  Chicago  and  Altou, 
and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroads ;  432  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80,  16.738.  It  luis 
a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil  ;  chief  productions:  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  cattle.  Co.  sei^t, 
Morris. 

GRUNDY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa  on  the  affluents  of  Red  Cedar  river  ;  500  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  12.6^0.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  producing  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  hay,  etc  ;    Co.  seat,  Grundy  Center. 

GRUNDY,  a  CO.  in  n.  Missouri  on  Weldon  river,  crossed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  railroad  ;  462  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  10.567 — 115  colored.  It  has  a  prairie 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  ;  chief  productions:  wheat,  corn,  oats,  butter,  and  wool. 
Co.  seat,  Trenton. 

GRUNDY,  a  co.  in  middle  Tennessee  on  the  Rock  and  Elk  rivers;  340  sqm.: 
pop.  '70,  3,250 — 187  colored.  The  surface  is  rough  and  mountainous,  but  the  soil  i.^ 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Tracy  City. 

GRUNDY,  Felix,  1777—1840  ;  b.  Va.  ;  educated  for  a  physician  but  went  into  law 
practice.  He  was  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  of  the  'cgislatui*e,  and 
Judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals.  About  1807  he  was  made  c.iief- justice  of 
Kentucky,  but  he  almost  immediately  resigned  and  settled  in  Nashville  He  was  twice 
chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  in  1829  became  a  senator  and  an  active  supporter  oi 
president  Jackson.     In  1838  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 

GRUNER,  WiLHELM  Heinrich  Ludwig,  b.  Germany,  1801;  studied  in  variou*; 
countries,  and  became  noted  as  an  engraver.  At  the  king's  desire  he  produced  for  the 
.  Berlin  museum  a  number  of  Raphael's  cartoons  from  the  originals  at  Hampton  court. 
He- had  a  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  London  crystal  palace,  and  in  th'e  decoration h 
of  Osborn  cjwtle  and  Buckingham  palace.  Among  his  works  are  **  Fresco  Decorations 
and  Stuccos,"  Layard's  "Nineveh,"  liaphacl's  "Caryatides  from  the  Vatican,"  and 
**  Bas  Reliefs  on  the  Facade  of  the  Catliedral  at  Orvieto." 

GRUS  AND  GRUID^.    See  Crane. 

GRUTLI,  or  Rutli,  a  small  tract  of  meadov*'  in  Uri  canton.  Switzerland,  al>out  •")  w.. 
•.w.  of  SchwytjE,  believed  to  be  the  place  where  in  Nov.,  1307.  AmoMof  MelchtJuil. 
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FQret,  and  Stau£Pacher  planned  the  revolt  against  Austria  which  resulted  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland.  The  tract  was  purchaised  in  1858  by  the  Swiss  republic.  Tell 
chapel  is  3  m.  distant  from  Qrutli. 

0IUTEXE8,  a  small  decayed  t.  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  and 
16  Di.  S.6.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated  in  about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of 
tbe&iane  or  Sarine.  The  town  is  known  chiefly  from  its  giving  name  to  Ihe  famous 
Oniy^res  cheese,  which  is  made  in  great  quantities  in  surrounding  district.     Pop.  70, 

1097. 

SSTLLire,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  orthoptei'a^  answering  to  the  ^o 
}muUatoria{\jaX,  leapers)  of  Inter  entomologists,  and  containing  crickets,  grasshoppers, 
locusts,  etc.  The  genus  has  been  subdivided  into  many  genera,  which  have  been  grouped 
into  families;  but  great  confusion  exists  in  the  nomenclature,  the  crickets  and  their 
anil's  being  the  genus  ^'ryWiw,  and  family  ^Tj^tt^to  of  some  authors,  ac^tf/a  and  aclietida 
of  others;  grasshoppers  hemg  gryllv*  nuA  gryllida  of  some,  loeusta  and  locuMida  of  others; 
and  locusts  in  like  manner  being  locusta  and  locustida,  or  aci^iUum  and  acrydidm.  See 
Cricket,  Gila^sshoppek,  and  Locust.  The  three  groups  are  very  closely  allied.  They 
are  all  characterized  by  the  large  thighs  of  the  last  pair  of  legs,  and  great  power  of 
leapiog.  The  stridulous  sounds  which  they  emit  are  produced  in  some — crickets  and 
passhoppers — by  rubbing  together  the  bases  of  the  elytree;  in  others— locusis — by  rub- 
bing the  thighs  against  the  elytrse.    The  females  generally  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground. 

GBT8-B0C  (AniiUrpe  melanotis  or  Celotragiis  vielanotiis),  an  animal  of  the  antelope 
family,  a  native  of  s.  Africa,  and  common  in  most  parts  of  Cape  Colony.  It  is 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  Tlie 
Gns-boc  lives  in  pairs  on  the  plains.  It  is  not  very  swift,  is  easily  captured,  and  its 
fl^h  is  much  esteemed. 

6UACA,  or  Huaca,  a  Peruvian  word  which  the  Spanish  writer  Herrera  afiirms 
meaas  temple.  Another  writer  takes  it  to  be  a  name  for  the  evil  spirit.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  name  for  the  grave  of  an  Indian.  A  little  more  than  20  years  ago  there 
was  much  excitement  in  Central  America  in  consequence  of  the  finding  in  these  old 
tombs  of  small  images  of  ^old  representing  indigenous  animals.  The  presence  of  the 
figures  has  been  explained  by  the  assumption  that  they  were  the  handiwork  of  artificers 
wlio  belonged  to  a  race  which  inhabited  the  Pacific  shores  of  America,  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  that  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 

GfUAGHA'BO,  Steatomis  Caripensis,  a  remarkable  South,  American  bird,  of  the  order 
nw^wrca.  and  tribe  flmrmtres,  generally  referred  to  the  family  eaprimntgidcB,  but 
widely  differing  from  the  goatsuckers  and  most  of  that  family,  and  indeed  from  the 
ta«gM>rea  generally,  in  having  a  strong  bill,  and  being  frugivorous.  The  food  of  the 
guacbaro  consists  of  hard  and  dry  fruits.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl;  the 
plamage  brownish  gray,  with  small  black  streaks  and  dots.  The  guacharo  is  a  noctur- 
nal biiS,  a  circumstance  very  singular  among  frugivorous  birds.  It  spends  the  day  in 
^eepaad  dark  caverns,  where  great  numbers  congregate  and  make  their  nests.  Hum- 
boldt gives  a  most  interesting  account,  in  his  Pet'mnal  Narrative,  of  a  visit  to  the  great 
^acbaro  cavera  in  tlie  valley  of  Caripe,  near  Cumana,  This  cavern  is  visited  once  a 
jear  for  the  sake  of  the  fat  of  the  young  birds,  which  are  slaughtered  in  great  numbers, 
&Ld  tbeir  fat  melted  and  stored  for  use  as  butter  or  oil.  The  clarified  fat  is  half  liquid, 
transp«rent,  inodorous,  and  will  keep  for  a  year  without  becoming  rancid. 

OVAGHIlfAlf  00.  a  small  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  n.  of  the  state  of  Puebla.  and  108  m. 
3.6.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  has  a  population  of  6,000,  and  is  noted  for  the  gi-eat 
qoantity  of  excellent  vanilla  raisied  in  tiic  vicinity. 

GUA'CHOS,  the  name  given  to  the  country -people  who  inhabit  the  pampas  in  the 
Sates  of  La  Plata,  and  are  engaged  in  rearing  cattle.  Although  they  pride  themselves 
on  being  whites,  they  belong  chi<*fly  to  the  Mestizo  cla.ss,  and  bjr  their  interroui-se  with 
Indian  women,  contribute  to  approximate  the  population  of  the  inland  provinces  to  the 
trpeof  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whom  they  likewise  greatly  resemble  both  in  their 
■nannersand  turn  of  mind. 

GUADALAJARA,  a  province  of  Spain,  the  most  north-eastern  of  the  five  modern 
provinces  into  which  New  Castile  has  been  divided.     Pop.  70,  208.638.     See  Castilb. 

GVADALAJABA  (anc.  Ariiaca),  a  decayed  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
ibesame  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Henares,  3o  m.  n.e.  of  Madrid.  It  is 
» large  but  ill-built  town,  and  contains  many  buildings  of  interest,  which,  however,  nro 
foTtbe  most  part  falling  to  ruin  from  neglect.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  palace  of  the 
Mendozas.  the  feudal  lords  of  Guadalajara,  the  Pantcon,  in  wiiich  they  are  buried,  and 
ihe  churches  of  San  Francesco  and  San  Esteban.  Guadalajara  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Sue  pastoral  and  wheat  district  of  the  Alcarria.    Pop.  7,650. 

GUADALAJABA,  or  Guadalaxaua,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Mexico,  is  the 
'^pilal  of  the  state  of  Xalisco.  in  the  Mexican  confederation.  It  stands  on  the  Rio 
™de  de  Santiago,  which,  after  passing  through  Lake  Chapala,  enters  the  Pacific  at 
Sin  Bias.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  90,000.  As  the  houses  are  generally^ 
^i  two  stories  high,  the  place  covers  a  wide  extent  of  surface.     It  contains  the  baHd-[^ 
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logs  for  the  government,  a  cathedral,  a  mint,  an  episcopal  palace,  an  opera,  large  bar 
racks,  a  college,  and  many  inferior  seminaries.  It  has  well-supplied  markets,  and 
extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  earthenware. 

OUABALAYIAB,  or  Tukia,  a  river  of  Spain,  has  its  source  near  that  of  the Taguv 
ill  the  s.w.  of  Aragon,  and  after  a  course  of  180  m.  in  a  generally  s.8.e.  direction  fa]^ 
into  the  Mediterranean,  at  Grao,  a  mile  and  a  half  e.  of  Valencia.  The  Guadalaviar. 
in  passing  through  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Valencia,  is  divided,  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  into  eight  canals.     Its  mouth  is  much  silted  up. 

OUABALQUIVIB  (Arab.  Wiid-al-Kebir,  the  great  river;  anc.  Baetia),  the  most  impor 
tant  river  of  Spain,  for  the  mass  of  waters  which  it  convej^s  to  the  ocean,  and  for  ilif 
extent  of  its  natural  navigation ;  has  its  origin  in  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  near  the  easteni 
border  of  the  province  of  Jean;  flows  in  a  general  s.w.  direction  through  the  province't 
of  Jean,  Cordova,  Se villa;  and  forming  the  boundary  for  about  ten  miles  between  thf 
provinces  of  Huelva  and  Cadiz,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  after 
a  course  of  about  860  miles.  The  principal  towns  upon  its  banks  are  Montoro,  Cordova, 
and  Se  villa,  to  the  last  of  which,  about  80  m.  nbove  its  mouth,  the  river  is  navigable. 
Below  Sevilla  it  twice  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  forming  two  islands — ^the  Is]a 
Menor  and  the  Isla  Mayor.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Gadajos  and  the  Jenil  on  the  left. 
and  the  Guadalimar  and  the  Guadiato  on  the  right.  The  lower  course  of  the  Guadnl 
quivir  is  sluggish  and  dreary  in  the  highest  degree;  the  stream  itself  is  turbid  ami 
muddy,  and  eats  its  way  through  an  alluvial  level  given  up  to  herds  of  cattle  and  i<» 
aquatic  fowls.  There  are  no  villages  in  this  district,  which,  though  favorable  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  fatal  to  man,  from  the  ague  and  fever  caused  by  tlu- 
numerous  swamps.  There  is  no  great  trade  on  the  Guadalquivir;  foreign  vessels  an 
generally  moorea  at  the  Isla  Menor,  and  their  cargoes  sent  up  to  Sevilla  by  means  of 
barges. 

OUABALU'FE,  a  river  of  North  America,  rises  in  the  southern  section  of  the  state  of 
Texas,  and  flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  emptying  its  waters  into  Espiritu  Sanio 
Bay,  after  a  course  estimated  at  about  250  miles.  The  geography  of  this  stream  and  its 
capabilities  are  not  yet  well-known. 

GUADALUPE,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Texas,  on  the  Guadalupe  river,  crossed  by  the 
Galveston,  Harrisburg,  and  San  Antonio  railroad;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  7,283— '2,5;u 
colored.  A  large  part  is  yet  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile;  chief  productions: 
cotton,  corn,  cattle,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Seguin. 

GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS,  between  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  united  on  the  n.  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 

0UABALUPE-Y-CALVO,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  170  m.8.8.w. 
of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  in  close  vicinity  to  sev- 
eral important  silver  mines.     Pop.  10,000. 

OUABELOU'PE,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  which  belong  to  France,  lies  in  lat.  16"  n.,  aud  long.  61*"  45'  w.,  and  contains 
500  sq.m.,  with  a  population  (including  dependencies)  in  1874  of  167,844,  of  whom  thn^v 
fourths  are  colored.  It  is  divided  into  Grande  Teire  on  the  e. ,  and  Basse  Terre  or  Guade- 
loupe proper  on  the  w.,  by  a  strait  of  about  40  yards  in  width,  which  under  the  name  of 
Salt  river,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons.  The  nomenclature  of  the  separate  islands 
is  apparently  out  of  place,  for  of  the  two,  Basse  Terre  is  the  loftier,  and  Grande  Terre  is 
the  smaller.  Grande  Terre,  generally  low,  is  of  coral  formation;  Basse  Terre.  on  the 
contrary,  is  traversed  by  volcanic  mountains,  which  culminate  in  La  Suofridre  (the 
"  Sulphur  Mine")  to  the  height  of  5,108  feet.  Though  this  range  shows  no  regular 
crater,  yet  it  emits,  by  several  orifices,  columns  of  smoke,  and  even  sparks  of  fire.  In 
addition  to  these  symptoms  of  subterraneous  action,  may  be  mentioned  a  boilinir  sprinir 
and  frequent  earthquakes.  Basse  Terre,  on  the  island  of  its  own  name,  is  the  chitf 
town,  having  an  indifferent  harbor.  Connected  with  Guadeloupe,  as  dependencies,  arc 
the  neighboring  islets  of  Desirade,  Marie,  Galante,  Les  Saintes,  and  the  n.  part  of  St. 
Martin.  In  1870  the  exports  to  France  amounted  to  24,900.000  francs,  and  the  imports 
from  Prance  to  9,800,000  francs.  In  1848  slavery  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
French  republic.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493;  but  it  was  not 
before  1635  that  it  was  colonized  by  the  French ;  and  after  repeatedly  falling  into  tlic 
hands  of  England,  during  her  wars  with  France,  it  was  at  length  permanently  ceded  to 
the  latter  power  in  1816. 

OITApiA  If  A '(anc.  Anast),  one  of  the  longest  but  at  the  same  lime  the  narrowest  and 
poorest  in  volume  of  the  five  great  Spanish  rivers,  rises  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Murcia,  about  8  m.  n.w.  of  the  town  of  Alcaraz.  From  its  source  it  flows  n.w.  for  about 
30  m.,  after  which  it  disappears  among  swamps;  flows  underground  in  a  westward  direc- 
tion for  nearly  30  m. ;  ana  rises  again  at  Daymicl,  after  throwing  up  in  its  subterraneous 
course  numerous  lakes  called  TjOs  ojos  (the  eyes)  de  la  Ovadiana,  From  Daymicl  it  pur- 
sues a  westward  course  through  La  Mancha  and  the  province  of  Estremadura,  until, 
passing  the  town,  of  Badajoz,  it  bends  southward,  and  flows  in  that  direction,  forming 
for  about  35  m.,  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Near  the  town  of  Monsiiras 
it  enters  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  flows  through  thoiiiii^l't^n  district  of  the  province 
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of  Alemtejo.  Finally,  turnioff  eastward,  and  again  forming  the  international  boundary 
for  aboat  30  m..  it  enters  the  Atlantic  below  the  town  of  Avamonte.  It  is  about  620  m. 
in  length,  and  is  navigable  only  for  about  85  miles.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Giguela 
on  the  right,  and  the  Javalon  and  Ardila  on  the  left 

GUADIX,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  n.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  river  Quadix,  42  m.  e.n.e.  of  Qranada;  pop.  10,154.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  bishop's  see  in  Spain.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a 
Hoorish  castle  and  a  cathedral.     The  Moors  made  strong  defense  here  until  1489. 

OIFADTJASy  a  city  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  is  situated  in  that  portion  of  the 
repablic  which  belongs  to  South  America.     It  stands  near  the  e.  or  right  bank  of  the  | 
M;igdalena,  high  among  the  Andes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  towns  on  the  gl<Jbe,  \ 
being  8,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  contains  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

OTAIA'CTJII,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  zygophyUacecp.  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  having  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  ancf  axillary  flowers  on  one-flowered 
stalks,  often  in  small  clusters.  The  flowers  have  a  6-partite  calyx,.  5  petals,  10  stamens 
and  a  tapering  style;  the  fruit  is  a  capsule,  5-angled  and  5-celled,  or  the  cells  by  abortion 
fewer,  one  seed  in  each  cell.  The  trees  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness 
and  heaviness  of  their  wood,  generally  known  as  lignum  vita,  but  sometimes  nsguaiacum 
vood,  and  sometimes  as  Brazil  wood;  as  well  as  for  their  peculiar  resinous  product, 
gumcun^  often  but  incorrectly  called  gum  guaiacum.  The  species  to  which  the  com- 
mercial lignum  vitffi  and  guaiacum  are  commonly  referred,  is  G.  offleiTiale,  a  native  of 
some  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  of  some  of  the  continental  parts  of  America;  a  tree 
sometimes  30  or  40  ft.  high,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  ovate,  obtuse,  and  perfectly 
smooth  leaflets,  pale  blue  flowers,  a  furrowed  bark,  and  generally  a  crooked  stem  and 
knotted  branches.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  other  species,  as  well  as  this,  sup- 
ply part  of  the  guaiacum  wood  and  resin  of  commerce.  At  present  they  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo.  The  wood  is  imported  m  billets  about 
3  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  in  dmmeter,  of  a  greenish-brown  color.  This  is  the  color  of  the  heart- 
wood,  the  sap-wood  is  pale  yellow.  Guaiacum  wood  is  remarkable  for  the  direction  of 
iufibiers,  each  layer  of  which  crosses  the  preceding  diagonally;  annual  rings  are  scarcelv 
to  be  observed,  and  the  pith  is  extremely  small.  It  sinks  in  water.  It  is  much  valued, 
and  used  for  many  purposes,  chiefly  by  turners;  ships*  blocks,  rulers,  pestles,  and  bowls 
fsee  Bowls) are  among  the  articles  most  commonly  made  of  it.  When  rubbed  or  heated, 
it  emits  a  faint,  disagreeable  aromatic  smell ;  its  taste  is  also  pungent  and  aromatic.  Shav- 
ings and  raspings  of  the  wood  are  bougiit  by  apothecaries' for  medicinal  use,  The  bark 
is  also  used  m  medicine  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  not  in  Britain.  The  vir- 
tues of  both  wood  and  bark  depend  chiefly  on  the  resin  which  they  contain,  and  which 
is  itself  used  in  powder,  pill,  and  tincture.  It  is  an  acrid  stimulant,  and  has  been 
(mployed  with  advantage  In  chronic  rheumatism,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  in  certain 
^a>es  of  scanty  and  painful  menstruation  (and  hence  it  is  occasionally  an  effectual  remedy 
in  cases  of  sterility),  and  in  chronic  catarrh.  It  has  also  been  highly  praised  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  gout  The  resin  is  an  ingredient  of  the  well-known  Plummefs  pills.  In  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  guaiacum  was  the  remedy  most  in  repute  for  syphilis.  The 
Tej^in  sometimes  flows  spontaneously  from  the  stem  of  the  ffuaiacum  tree;  it  is  sometimes 
obuiined  artiflcially.  It  is  of  a  greenish-brown  color,  and  has  a  brilliant  resinous  frac- 
ture. It  has  scarcely  any  taste,  but  leaves  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth.  One  of  its 
most  striking  characteristics  is,  that  it  is  colored  blue  by  its  oxidizing  agents.  It  contains 
Tiaiadc  acid  (HOjCisHtOb),  which  closely  resembles  benzoic  acid,  and  yields  on  distil- 
'ition,  certain  deflnite  compounds  known  as  gtiaiacine,  pyroguaiaeine,  and  hydride  of 
Piaiaeyl 

GUAICUUtJs,  Indians  of  Brazil,  near  the  river  and  country  of  Paraguay.  They 
are  a  hardy  race,  living  mainly  by  raising  cattle.  They  know  little  of  agriculture,  and 
subsist  on  fish  and  other  animal  food,  and  wild  fruits.  They  have  ranks  of  slaves, 
warrior,  and  a  ruling  caste.  They  have  the  hideous  practice  of  deforming  the  under  lip 
by  inserting  in  it  a  piece  of  wood  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand.  The  women  are 
^y,  and  assist  in  the  chase  and  fishing. 

GtJALEYGUACHt}^,  a  city  in  the  Argentine  republic,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  120  m.  n.  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  in  the  province  of  Entre-Rios;  pop.  about  25,000.    It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  the  center  of  export  for  the  c.  part  of  the  \ 
province.     A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  beef,  hides,  tallow,  woQd,  and  other  animal  i 
P^ucts;  and  there  are  important  salting  and  packing  establishments  in  the  vicinity,  j 
rapplied  by  the  vast  herds  and  flocks  of  the  region. 

GUAM.     SeeGuAHAN.  ! 

GUAMANGA.     See  Huamanga,  ante, 

OUAH,  or  Yacou  (Penelope),  a  genus  of  large  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family 
tradda.  They  have  a  naked  skin  on  the  throat  capable  of  being  inflated  or  swollen, 
iod  a  naked  space  around  each  eye.  The  name  guan  more  parlLcularly  belongs  to 
[Wirfopc  erigiata,  a  species  of  which  the  entire  length  is  about  30  inches.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  forests  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  has  been  Jong  domesticated  in  South  Americ^C 
It  his  been  found  to  endure  the  climate  of  Britain  and  of  Holland  so  well,  that  hopes 
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are  entertained  of  its  becoming  commoii  In  the  poultry-yards  of  Europe.     Its  fleeh  u 
much  esteemed. 

eUAHABACO'A.    See  Havana. 

GU  ANAC  ACHE,  a  lake  or  lagoon  of  the  Areentine  republic  between  the  provincea  of 
San  Juan  and  Mendoza.    It  is  rather  a  series  of  shallow  lakes  filled  witli  small  islands. 

GUANACASTE,  a  province  of  Costa  Rica  between  the  bay  of  Nicova  on  the  s.  and 
lake  Nicaragua  on  the  n. ;  a  rough  and  thinly  populated  country.  Though  g\Yen  to 
Costa  Rica  on.  the  formation  of  the  republic  of  Central  America,  N  icaragua  still  claims 
that  the  province  belongs  to  her. 

GUANACO.     See  Huanaca,  ante. 

OUANAHA'lfl,  or  Cat  Island,  ^one  of  the  Bahamas,  is  generally  regarded  as 
Columbus's  first  discovery  in  the  new  world,  being  presumed  to  be  identical  with  the 
San  Salvador  of  the  illustrious  navigator.  Recent  criticism,  however,  appears  to  have 
transferred  this  honor  to  Watling  Island  (q.v.),  which  is  about  50  m.  to  the  e.s.e. 

GVAHAjnA'TO,  or  Guanaxuattro,  an  inland  state  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  between  W*  and 
22°  n.,  and  long,  between  99'  40'  and  120^  40'  w.,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  bv  the  states  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  on  the  e.  by  Queretaro,  on  the  s.  by  Michoacan,  and  on  the  w.  by  Xalisco. 
It  has  an  area  of  11,400  sq.m.,  and  a  population  in  1873  of  730,000.  The  surface,  a  por- 
tion of  the  lofty  plateau  of  Anahuac,  has  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
is  traversed  bv  chains  of  mountains,  among  which  those  of  Santa  Rosa  are  porphyritic, 
and  present  elevations  of  11,400  ft.  in  height.  The  state  is  watered  by  no  nver  of  con- 
sequence. The  soil  is  fertile;  maize,  wheat,  and  friioles  (beans)  are  the  chief  grain  crops 
raised;  the  vine,  the  (MU Colorado,  or  red  pepper,  and  the  olive,  are  also  largely  cultivated. 
Among  the  valuable  mineral  products  of  the  state  are  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  the 
first  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  manufactures  are  woolens,  cottons,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  refined  sugar.  The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  The  population  of  the 
state  divides  itself  into  three  races — 25  per  cent  of  the  whole  being  whites,  39  per  cent 
Indian,  and  86  per  cent  mixed. 

GUANAJUATO,  or  Santa  F6  De  Guanajuato,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state 
of  the  same  name,  is  irregularly  built  on  an  extremely  uneven  district  of  hill  and  valley, 
in  lat.  21**  n.,  and  long.  100""  60'  w.  The  streets  are  steep  and  tortuous,  but  the  bouses 
are  generally  well  built,  and  have  gayly  painted  outsides,  green  being  the  favorite  color. 
It  contains  many  fine  public  buildings,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  cathedral,  the  mon> 
asteries  (eight  m  number),  the  college,  the  gymnasium,  the  theater,  and  the  mint. 
Guanajuato  stands  in  a  district  in  which,  within  a  circuit  of  ^ve  leagues,  there  are 
upwards  of  100  mines.     Pop.  68,000. 

GUAKAPA'BO,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  in  South  America,  rises  in  the  department  of 
Caraccas,  and,  after  an  easterly  course  of  230  miles,  joins  the  Portuguesa,  which  agaiQ^ 
through  the  Apure,  sends  its  tribute  to  the  Orinoco. 

GUAHA'b£,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  in  South  America,  is  an  affluent  of  the  Portuguesa, 
See  GuANAPABO.  On  its  banks  are  two  towns,  both  of  which  derive  their  names  from 
it:  Guanarito,  an  inconsiderable  place;  and  Guanare,  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants. 

GUAHCABELI'CA.    See  Huancavelica. 

GUANCHES,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  islands  found  there  by  the 
early  European  discoverers,  reported  to  have  been  uncommonlv  tall  and  well  shaped, 
with  straight,  dark  hair.  Before  the  16th  c.  closed  they  had  all  disappeared.  It  is  not 
known  where  they  came  from,  but  some  suppose  them  to  have  been  Libyans  driven 
from  Africa  by  the  Moors. 

0UA'HINE  is  a  yellowish-white  amorphous  substance,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  being  a  constituent  of  guano ;  it,  however,  also  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
excrement  of  spiders,  has  been  found  attached  to  the  scales  of  fishes — the  bleak,  for 
example — and  seems  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the  mammalian  liver  and  imncreas. 

Guanine  belongs  to  that  class  of  bodies  which  were  formerly  called  bases,  but  whtck, 
from  their  combining  equally  with  acids,  bases,  or  salts,  are  now  often  termed  amides 
or  amide-like  compounds. 

By  oxidation  with  permanganate  of  potash,  it  is  converted  into  urea,  oxalic  acid, 
and  oxyguanine,  a  substance  not  yet  sufficiently  studied. 

With  regard  to  its  occurrence  in  guano,  as  it  has  not  been  found  in  the  recent  excre- 
ment of  sea-birds,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  formed  by  slow  oxidation 
(from  atmospheric  action)  of  the  uric  acid,  much  as  uric  acid  can  be  made  to  yield  urea 
and  oxalic  acid.  And  in  the  pancreas  and  liver  it  probably  represents  one  of  those 
transitory  stages  of  disintegrated  nitrogenous  tissues  which  are  finally  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  m  the  more  highly  oxidized  form  of  urea. 

QUA'KO  (derived  from  the  Peruvian  word  huano,  dung)  is  the  excrementitious  deposit 
of  certain  sea-fowl,  which  occurred  in  immense  quantities  on  certain  coasts  and  islanda 
where  the  cDmate  is  dry  and  free  from  rain.  Although  the  use  of  guano  as  a  manure  is 
•oq^ii^fAtively  recent  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  its  value  in  agriculture  was  well 
kaowB  ie  the  Peruvians  long  before  they  were  visited  by  tiie  Bpaniarda.    We  leara  from 
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tbe  Memariales  Beales  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  published  in  1609,  that  in  the  times  of  the 
Incas  no  one  was  allowed,  under  pain  of  death,  to  visit  the  guauo  islands  during  the 
breeding  season,  or,  uuder  any  circumstances,  to  kill  the  birds  which  yield  this  sub- 
gtaoce;  and  that  overseers  were  appointed  by  the  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
guAoo  districU«,  and  to  assign  to  each  claimant  his  due  share  of  the  precious  material. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  first  brought  specimens  of  guano  to  Europe  in  1804,  and  seat 
them  to  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Klaproth,  the  best  analytical  chemists  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Kesbit,  in  a  useful  little  pamphlet  entitled  Tfie  nisUyry  and  Fraperties  of  tlie 
Different  Varieties  of  Natural  Guano,  remarks  that  the  quality  and  value  of  these 
maoares,  commercially,  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  amount  of  decomposition  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  bv  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  fascal  matter  of 
tbe  fish-eating  birds,  which,  bv  its  long  accumulation,  forms  the  guano  deposits,  consists 
^seotially  of  nitrogenous  ana  phosphatic  compounds,  the  former  being  chiefly  ammonia 
salts  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  uric  acid  and  urates  which  exist  in  the  fresh 
excrements  of  these  birds.  The  ammoniacal  portion  of  these  deposits,  and  some  of  the 
phosphates,  are  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  and  are  readily  washe^awav  by  rain.  The  late 
prof.  Johnston  remarked,  that  *'a  single  day  of  English  ruin  would  dissolve  out  and 
cany  into  the  sea  a  considerable  portion  of  one  of  the  largest  accumulations,  and  that  a 
single  year  of  English  weather  would  cause  many  of  them  entirely  to  disappear."  In 
dry  climates,  where  very  little  rain  falls,  as  in  some  parts  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  on  the 
we:»tem  coast  of  South  America,  the  dung  deposited  suffers  very  little  from  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  retains  nearly  the  whole  of  its  soluble  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic 
(impounds.  Guanos,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  regions  where  rain  falls  freely,  lose 
a  great  part  of  their  soluble  constituents,  but  remain  rich  in  their  less  soluble  constitu- 
ents— the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Mr.  Nesbit  divides  guanos  according  to 
their  composition,  into  three  classes:  1.  Those  which  have  suffered  little  by  atmos- 
pheric action,  and  which  retain  nearly  the  whole  of  their  original  constituents,  such  as 
the  Angamos  and  Peruvian  guanos.  2.  Those  which  have  lost  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  soluble  constituents,  such  as  the  Ichaboe,  Bolivian,  and  Chilian  guanos.  3. 
Those  which  have  lost  nearly  all  their  ammonia,  and  contain  but  little  more  than  the 
earthy  phosphates  of  the  animal  deposit.  Many  of  these  are  largely  contaminated  with 
sand.  In  this  class  we  place  the  various  African  guanos  (excepting  that  from  Ichaboe), 
West  Indian  guano,  Kooria  Mooria  (islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia)  guano,  Sombrero 
goano,  Patagonian  guano.  Shark's  bay  guano  (from  Australia),  etc. 

Most  of  the  so-called  Peruvian  guano  has  been  obtained  from  the  Chincha  islands, 
which  are  three  in  number,  and  are  situated  about  12  m.  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  between 
13  and  14  degrees  s.  lat.  Each  of  these  islands  is  from  5  to  6  m.  in  circumference,  and 
consists  of  granite  covered  with  guano,  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  200  ft.,  in  succcs- » 
8ive  horizontal  strata,  varying  in  thickness  from  8  in.  to  a  foot,  and  in  color  from  a  light 
to  a  dark  brown.  Sometimes,  however,  is  found  a  vertical  surface  of  upwards  of  lOO 
ft  of  a  perfectly  uniform  appearance.  If  Humboldt's  statement  is  correct,  that  **  during 
300  years  the  coast-birds  have  deposited  guano  only  a  few  lines  in  thickness,"  the 
extreme  age  of  the  lower  strata  becomes  at  once  obvious. 

The  following  table  represents  the  mean  of  78  samples  of  Peruvian  guanos,  analyzed 
hf  Mr.  Way: 

Moisture 18.67 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia 52.05 

Earthy  phosphates 22.78 

Alkaline  salts  containing  8.84  phosphoric  acid,  )  ^  ^i^ 

and  equal  to  6.89  soluble  phosphate  of  lime ) 

Sand,  etc 1.88 


100.00 


Ammonia,  per  cent 16.52 

The  following,  from  Muspratt's  Chemistry  gives  the  mean  of  several  analyses  of  the 
inferior  kinds  of  guano,  the  first  four  belonging  to  Nesbit's  second  class,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  to  his  third  class*. 


Or^nJc  mattera   and) 
lalu    of     ammoiiia  f  * 

Eaitlij  phosphates 

ilkal&e  salts. 

CartMiiaCe  of  lime 


peresnt.. 


lohaboe. 


EarUer 
cames. 

813 

.80.3 
6.0 

8.1 


100.0 
7.8 


Ichaboe. 


Recent 

caivoea 

20.0 

S14 

90.4 
6.3 

20.0 


100.0 
8.0 


CShillaa. 


20.4 

18.6 

81.0 
7.8 

22L7 


100.0 
5.47 


xwiiTwu.!  gonjmj^  ,  Mooria. 


Saldauha 
Bay. 


10.0 

21.G 

51.6 
14.1 

3.7 


25.0 

18.8 

44.0 
2.1 

10.6 


100.0 
4.6 


100.0 
2.5 


18.1 

12.4 

42.7 
4.3 
4.1 

las 


100.0 
2.05 


20.0 
14.0 
66.4 
5.8 

2.0 


.00.0 1  ^ 


100. 


The  nitrogen  in  these  analyses  is  calculated  as  ammonia  for  the  purpose  of  compart 
son.  In  reality,  it  exists  in  various  forms  of  combination — viz.,  as  uric  acid,  uret 
occasionally,  urate,  oxalate,  hydrochlorate,  phosphate,  etc..  of  ammonia,  other  urate:», 
guanine  (q.v.),  and  undefined  nitrogenous  compounds.  Hence,  as  may  be  inferred,  a 
complete  analysis  of  guano  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  labor;  but  as  its  agriculiural 
value  depends  mainly  on  the  quantities  of  ammonia,  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates, 
and  alkaline  salts,  which  it  contains,  such  analyses  as  those  we  have  given  are  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes,  and  they  are  easily  made. 
I  As  good  Peruvian  guano  sold  long  at  from  £11  to  £13,  and  latterly  at  about  £14  per 
ton,  there  was  a  strong  inducement  to  adulterate  it.  Umber,  powdered  stones,  various 
earths,  partially  decomposed  sawdust,  and  other  substances,  were  used  for  tuis  purpose, 
and  specimens  have  been  sold  containing  mere  traces  of  the  genuine  article.  Hence  it 
is  expedient  that  large  purchasers  should  either  send  a  sample  to  a  good  chemist  for 
analysis,  or  should  cork  up  or  retain  a  small  quantity  in  a  bottle  for  analysis,  provided 
the  crops  to  which  he  has  applied  his  guano  do  not  answer  reasonable  expectation.  A 
chemist  is  attached  to  most  agricultural  societies  and  clubs,  who  performs  such  analyses 
for  a  moderate  fee.  Th6  numerous  analyses  of  prof.  Anderson,  late  chemist  to  the  High 
land  society,  and  of  other  chemists,  have  had  a  very  material  effect  in  checking  the  sale 
of  adulterated  guano  in  Scotland,  Still,  the  adulteration  of  manure,  has  for  some  time 
been  rather  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  True,  guano  is  not  so  often 
adulterated  as  some  other  fertilizers;  but  in  England,  the  rigorous  measures  adopted  bv 
Dr.  Voelcker  and  the  royal  agricultural  society  to  expose  dealers  in  spurious  articles. 
and  to  suppress  such  traffic,  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect.  In  Scotland,  the  agri 
cultural  public  awakened  to  the  magnitude  of  the  question.  Several  district  ana- 
lytical associations  have  been  formed  throughout  the  country.  With  all  this  machinery 
in  full  play,  the  fraudulent  dealer  will  fortunately  find  his  avocation  as  stiff  work  in 
Scotlafid  as  he  has  latterly  discovered  it  in  England. 

Such  facilities  for  analysis  wiU  to  a  considerable  extent  supersede  the  following 
ancient  yet  simple  modes  of  testing  the  quality  of  guano.  A  pretty  good  idea,  how- 
ever, can  be  formed  of  the  superiority  or  otherwise  of  the  samples  of  guano  by  these 
tests: 

1.  Test  hp  Drying.^li  the  guano,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  Peruvian  and 
Chili  varieties,  is  a  uniform  powder,  weigh  out  two  ounces,  spread  it  on  paper, 
and  let  it  lie  for  two  days  in  a  dry  and  moderately  warm  room.  What  it  may  then  have 
lost  in  weight  must  be  esteemed  superfluous  water.  Many  sorts  of  guano  are  so  moist 
as  to  lose  20  or  25  per  cent  of  their  weight  by  this  gentle  drying.  If  we  wish  to  deter 
mine  the  water  with  greater  accuracy,  a  smaller  quantity  of  guano  should  be  placed  in  a 
shallow  platinum  capsule,  and  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
heat  of  212**  may  then  be  applied  without  loss  of  ammonia. 

2.  Test  by  Con^mstion. — Pour  half  an  ounce  of  the  guano  into  an  iron  ladle,  such  as 
is  used  for  casting  bullets,  and  pltice  it  upon  red-hot  coals,  until  nothing  but  a  white  or 
grayish  ash  is  left,  which  must  be  weighed  after  cooling.    The  best  sorts  of  Peruvian 

fuauo  do  not  yield  more  than  80  or  83  per  cent  of  ash,  while  inferior  varieties,  such  as 
^atagonian.  Chili,  and  African  guano,  leave  a  residue  of  60,  or  even  80  per  cent:  and 
those  which  are  intentionally  adulterated,  may  leave  a  still  larger  residue.  Genuine 
guano  of  all  kinds  yields  a  white  or  gray  ash;  and  a  yellow  or  reddish  ash  indicates  the 
adulteration  with  earthy  matter,  sand.  etc. 

This  test  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  most  important  ingredients,  viz.,  the  nitro- 
genous compounds,  become  volatilized,  and  escape,  when  subjected  to  a  sufficient  amount 
of  heat.  The  difference  of  odor  of  the  vapors  evolved  in  the  process,  according  as  we 
are  working  with  first  or  third  rate  guano,  must  also  be  noticed.  The  vapors  from  the 
better  kinds  have  a  pungent  smell  like  spirits  of  hartshorn,  with  a  peculiar  piquancy 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  rich  old  decayed  cheese;  while  those  rising  from  inferior 
varieties  smell  like  singed  horn-shavings  or  hair. 

8.  The  lime  test  affords  a  ready  means  of  rouuhly  determining  the  relative  quantities 
of  ammonia  in  different  specimens  of  guano.  Put  a  teaspoonfuT  of  each  kind  of  guano, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  mto  a  wine  glass;  then  add  two  or  three  teaspoon 
fuis  of  water,  and  mix  the  substances  together  with  a  glass  rod.  Lime  being  a  strongiT 
base  than  ammonia,  liberates  the  latter  from  the  ammonia  salts  contained  in  the  guano; 
and  the  better  the  guano  is,  the  stronger  will  be  the  pungent  ammoniacal  odor  which 
escapes  from  the  mixture.  The  slaked  lime  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  and  well 
corked  bottle,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

4,  The  hot  water  test  affords  a  simple  means  of  determining  the  goodness  of  guano. 
We  may  either  boil  half  an  ounce  of  dried  guano  in  5  or  6  oz.  of  water,  and  filter  the 
solution  while  hot,  or  we  may  place  the  guano  on  a  filter,  and  continue  to  pour  boiling 
water  over  it,  until  the  drops  that  come  through  the  filter  cease  to  yield  any  residue 
when  heated  to  dryness  on  a  glass  slip  held  over  the  spirit-lamp.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  guano  that  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  more  ammonia  salts 
does  it  contain,  and  the  better  it  is.  In  the  best  or  Peruvian  guano,  t'he  insoluble  rea^ 
due  ranges  from  50  to  55  per  cent,  while  in  the  inferior  varieties  it  may  amount  to  80 
or  90  per  cent. 

5.  The  acui  test  serves  to  detect  the  chalk  which  occurs  in  the  Eooria  Mooria  gtano, 
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aod  is  used  as  an  adulteration  for  other  varieties.  Mix  the  powdered  guano  with  a 
little  water,  and  add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  or  strong  vinegar.  If  chalk  is  present, 
eifenrescence  from  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  occurs. 

6.  The  ioeight  affords  the  easiest  test  for  the  purity  of  guano.  According  to  prof. 
Anderson,  a  bushel  of  pure  Peruvian  ^uano  should  not  weigh  more  than  from  56  to  60 
Ibsi;  but  according  to  most  authorities  it  should  weigh  almost  exactly  70  11)6.  If 
heavier  than  78  lbs.,  it  is  adulterated  with  cla^,  marl,  satid,  or  some  other  impurity. 

If  the  value  of  a  manure  be  calculated,  as  is  done  by  fioussingault  and  other  chem- 
ists, according  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  one  ton  of  good  Peruvian 
euano  is  equal  to  83^  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  20  tons  of  horse-dung,  8^  tons  of  cpw- 
aaojz,  22i  tons  of  pig-dung,  or  14^  tons  of  human  excrement. 

when  wc  consider  what  guano  is — viz.,  that  being  the  more  or  less  decomposed 
excrement  of  fish-eating  birds,  it  consists  essentially  of  the  ash  constituents  of  the  fiesh 
of  fisb,  together  with  ammonia  salts — we  need  not  wonder  that  its  application  to  the 
laod  as  a  manure  should  so  largely  increase  its  productiveness,  "for  guano,"  says 
Licbig,  '*  contains  not  only  the  mineral  elements  which  a  soil  must  possess  to  produce 
corn,  but  also  in  the  ammonia  an  indispensable  element  of  food  which  serves  to  quicken 
their  action,  and  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  their  assimilation.  On  many  fields, 
the  ammonia  in  the  guano  may,  if  the  weather  prove  propitious,  possibly  affect  the 
assimilation  of  double  the  ordinary  quantity  of  these  mineral  constituents,  and  tlius 
render  the  amount  of  produce  yielded  in  one  year  equal  to  what  would  have  been  oth- 
erwise obtained  in  two  years  bjr  these  mineral  matters  alone." 

The  introduction  of  guano  into  this  country  as  a  manure  is  comparatively  recent. 
In  1840  only  20  casks  of  it  were  imported.  In  1841  the  earl  of  Derby— then  lord 
8taoley— spoke  strongly  in  its  recommendation  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  royal 
sgricultural  society  of  England;  and  from  that  time  it  has  come  rapidly  into  use,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  imports: 


Tean.  Tons. 

1841 2,881 

1842 20,808 

1848 80,002 

1844 , 104.251 

1845 283,800 

1846..... 89.203 

1847 82,892 

1848 71,414 

1849 88.488 

1850 116,926 

1851 243,014 


Yean.  Tons. 

1852 129,889 

1854 235.111 

1855 305.061 

1857 288,862 

1858 858.541 

1859 84,122 

1860 141,435 

1865 267,393 

1867 192.308 

1870 280.311 

1877 152.989 


As  the  chemical  composition  of  natural  guano  is  known,  an  artificial  guano  may  be  read- 
Q]r compounded  by  the  admixture,  in  due  proportions,  of  its  constituents.  The  following 
Qiixture,  recommended  by  the  late  prof.  Johnston,  forms  one  of  the  best  imitations  of 

ro,  1^  lbs  of  it  being  equal  in  power  to  1  cwt.  of  good  Peruvian  guano:  Mix  78f 
jf  bone-dust,  26  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1^  lbs.  of  pearl-ash,  25  lbs.  of  common 
Bait,  and  2^  lbs.  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda.  All  these  materials,  excepting  the  bone-ash, 
niay  be  procured  from  any  druggist. 

Guano  was  largely  used  for  all  the  cultivated  crops  on  the  farm,  and  is  yet,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  procured.  Being  a  high-priced,  but  concentrated  and  powerful  fertilizer,  in 
ordinary  farm-management  it  is  applied  with  more  economical  results  to  some  crops 
^an  to  others.  On  grasses  proper,  it  is  sown  broadcast  in  the  earlv  part  of  spring, 
vben  vegetation  begins  to  start.  At  this  time  the  roots  take  it  up,  and  prevent  it  from 
being  washed  out  of  the  soil.  Clover,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  deep-rooted  plant,  is 
n»ppoPed  by  some  to  be  best  dressed  with  it  in  autumn,  before  vegetation  is  stopped  for 
tbe  season.  The  roots  store  up  the  active  principles  of  the  manure  till  spring,  and  the 
plants  are  in  a  far  more  vigorous  state  for  the  summer  growth.  From  two  to  three 
^'via.  of  guano  per  acre  is  the  common  allowance  for  grasses  intended  to  be  cut  for  hay, 
tat  the  Italian  variety  of  ryegrass  will  sometimes  bear  a  large  quantity  with  beneficial 
rwulta.  Guano  is  rather  too  soluble  to  be  npplied  to  early  autumn  sown  wheat.  It 
both  stimulates  the  plant  too  much  before  winter,  and  is  apt  to  be  partially  washed  out 
<>f  the  soil  with  the  winter  rains.  In  moist  springs,  when  there  are  abundance  of  rains 
to  wash  it  in,  guano  forms  an  admirable  top-dressing  for  winter  wheat.  For  spring 
n*D  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  no  manure  has  a  more  powerful  influence.  The  closer 
^  it  is  put  to  seed,  the  better.  The  common  dressing  is  from  three  to  four  cwts.  to 
ttie  acre  for  cereals.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  regulating  the  quantity,  that  the 
Imager  the  land  is,  the  larger  the  quantity  that  can  be  applied  with  a  prospect  of  yield- 
H  a  profit  The  same  principle  should  be  observed  in  its  use  for  the  turnip  crop.  As 
QQch  as  from  four  to  six  cwts.  may  sometimes  be  beneficially  applied  to  early  sown 
^p§  on  deep  and  able  soils,  while  two  to  three  cwts.,  when  farmyard  manure  is 
P'en,  will  in  general  prove  the  most  ^economical  quantity.  Guano  is  apt  to  produce 
too  much  heat  when  it  is  applied  in  large  quantities  to  late  sown  turnips,  and  to  prep 
'eat  the  formation  of  bulbs.    In  such  circumstances,  phosphoric  manures  will  oftelh 
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yield  better  crops  at  less  expense.  Whea  guano  is  applied  to  beans  or  potatoes,  thej 
should  be  also  dressed  with  farmyard  manure.  Guano  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
sustaining  the  healthy  growth  of  these  plants  on  most  soils  without  something  else  in 
addition. 

Mixed  with  rough  bones,  guano  is  valuable,  applied  above  dung  for  turnips,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  has  been  so  used.  Its  value  as  a  fertilizer  was  so  highly  appreciated, 
and  its  use  so  extensive,  that  farmers  got  not  a  little  alarmed  and  disappoinied  at  the 
diminution  of  the  genuine  Peruvian  guano  supplies.  Agriculturists  of  necessity  betook 
themselves  of  late  to  various  artificial  substitutes  for  Peruvian  guano,  but  the  results 
are  not  generallv  so  satisfactory.  Farmers  learned,  in  the  spring  of  1874.  with  satis- 
faction, of  the  discovery  of  new  ^uano  deposits  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  For  the  Peru- 
vian government,  Mr.  M.  H.  Thierry  explored  the  new  deposits,  and  he  estimated  the 
total  quantity  at  7,500,000  tons.  Of  seven  different  places  mentioned  as  containing 
that  deposit,  Pabellon  de  Pica,  having  5,000,0()0  tons,  is  the  principal.  Careful  analyses 
made  of  the  new  guano  on  behalf  of  the  government  proved  it  equal  in  quality  to  the 
guano  of  the  Chincha  islands. 

GUANO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Chimborazo,  Ik^uador,  100  m.  s.w.  of  Quito;  pop., 
about  9,000.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  woolens,  blankets,  carpels,  etc.,  and 
much  Peruvian  bark  is  exported. 

GUANO  ISLANDS.  Besides  the  Chincha  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  there  are 
in  the  western  Pacific  numbers  of  low  coral  islands  which  are  guano-producing.  They 
are  in  lat.  3"  and  4*  s.,  and  long.  155"  and  174**  west  They  are  frequented  by  the  usuai 
varieties  of  tropical  birds,  and  afford  large  though  decreasing  quantities  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing deposit. 

OUASromEV.  Under  this  name,  Du  Chaillu,  in  his  second  volume  of  travels,  enti- 
tled A  Visit  to  Ashaiigo  Land,  mentions  a  great  bird  of  prey,  inhabiting  the  tropical 
parts  of  western  Africa,  hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists,  which  he  thinks  may  proba- 
Dly  rival  in  size  the  condor  of  South  America.  He  failed,  however,  in  all  endeavors  to 
procure  a  specimen,  the  bird  being  apparently  very  wary.  He  regards  it  as  an  eagle, 
and  not  as  a  vulture,  and  its  habits  show  this  conjecture  to  be  probable.  The  traveler 
says:  *'  Several  times  I  have  been  startled  in  the  forest  by  Hie  sudden  cry  of  anguish  of 
a  monkey  who  had  been  seized  by  this  '  leopard  of  the  air,'  as  the  natives  often  call  it, 
and  then  saw  the  bird,  with  its  pre^,  disappear  out  of  sight.'*  On  one'occasion,  he  saw 
a  nest  of  this  bird  at  the  top  of  a  gigantic  tree,  but  the  young  had  flown  away.  At  the 
foot  of  the  tree  lay  more  than  100  skulls  of  monkeys,  of  different  sizes,  some  of  which 
must  have  been  formidable  animals. 

OUAFET',  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  Bolivia,  and  joins  the  Mamore  on  its 
way  to  the  Amazon,  after  a  winding  course  of  550  miles. 

OUAPO'BiS,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  Brazil,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  m., 
unites  with  the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madera,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 

GUARA'NA,  an  article  usually  dissolved  in  water  as  a  beverage,  or  mixed  with 
food;  used  by  the  South  American  Indians.  It  is  astringent  and  not  unpleasant  to  the 
taste.  It  has  been  used  also  as  a  remedy  for  sick-headache,  but  although  sometimes 
appearing  to  afford  relief,  its  efficacy  is  doubtful.  The  article  is  made  from  the  seeds 
of  the  PavUinia  Borbilis,  a  Brazilian  shrub  of  the  order  sapindacem.  The  dried  seeds  are 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  into  a  stiff  paste  and  rolled  into  cylinders,  which  are 
then  dried,  forming  a  hard  brownish  mass.  The  essential  crystallizable  principle  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  caffeine,  but  has  received  the  name  of  guaranine. 

OUABA'VA  BBEAD  is  a  kind  of  food  prepared  by  the  savages  of  Brazil  from  the 
seeds  of  a  plant  supposed  to  belong  to  the  genus  PauUima  (natural  order  tapindacoE), 
and  which  has  been  called  P.  sorhdis.  It  is  in  round  or  oblong  cakes,  which  are  regarded 
in  all  parts  of  Brazil  as  very  efilcacious  in  the  cure  of  many  disorders,  and  which  con- 
tain, besides  other  substances,  some  of  them  nutritious,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
substance  supposed  to  be  identical  with  theine  or  caffeine.  The  Brazilians  pound  the 
guarana  bread  in  water,  sweeten  it,  and  use  it  as  a  stomachic  and  febrifuge.  It  is  also 
reputed  aphrodisiac. — The  genus  PauUinia  contains  several  species  remarkable  for  their 
extremely  poisonous  properties. 

GUARANTY,  in  international  law,  is  where  a  third  nation  or  potentate  guarantees 
that  a  party  to  an  international  agreement  will  fulfill  its  conditions.  Such  guaranty 
does  not  amount  to  surety,  but  is  only  a  promise  by  a  third  party  to  use  the  best  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreement  in  question. 

GUAB'AHTT,  or  Guarai^teb,  is  a  contract  by  which  one  person  binds  himself  to  par 
a  debt  or  do  some  act  in  case  of  the  failure  of  some  other  person,  whose  debt  or  duty  it 
is  to  do  the  thing  guaranteed.  The  person  so  binding  himself  is  generally  called  the 
surety  in  England,  while  the  person  who  is  primarily  liable  is  called  the  principal. 
Thus,  where  A  borrows  money,  and  B  joins  as  a  party  m  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  bond 
to  secure  the  loan,  B  is  a  surety.  Where  B  guarantees  that  certain  goods  which  are 
supplied  to  A  shall  be  paid  for,  he  is  more  usually  styled  a  guarantor  than  a  surety,  but 
the  liability  is  the  same.  Digitized  by  ^^(JOy  L(^ 
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Such  a  contract  must  be  in  writing,  for  the  statute  of  frauds  (29)  Charles  II.  c.  3) 
required  that  no  action  should  be  brought  whereby  to  ciiarge  the  defendant  upon  any 
special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  anotlier  person,  unless 
the  agreement  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof  shouW  be  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  by  him  lawfully  authorized. 
So  that  a  surety  can  only  be  bound  by  some  writing  signed  by  himself  or  his  agent. 
And  lord  Tenterden's  act  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  s.  6)  enacted  the  same  thing  as  to  persons 
making  representations  as' to  the  character,  ability,  or  dealings  of  another,  with  intent 
that  the  latter  may  obtain  credit.  In  order  to  bind  the  surety,  there  must  also  be  no 
deceit  or  misrepresentation  used  as  to  the  nature  of  the  risk  or  as  to  the  state«)f  the 
accounts.  If  a  guaranty  is  given  to  a  firm,  it  is  not  binding  after  a  change  in  the  firm, 
nDless  the  parties  expressly  stipulate  to  the  contrary.  If  tlie  creditor  discharge  the  prin- 
cipal, or  even  give  time,  by  way  of  indulgence  to  him,  the  surety  is  released,  for  he  is 
thereby  put  to  a  disadvantage.  In  general,  the  creditor  can  sue  either  the  principal  or 
the  surety  for  the  debt  at  his  option.  If  the  surety  is  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  of  his  prin- 
cipal he  can  sue  the  principal  for  the  money  so  paid,  and  is  entitled  to  have  all  the  secu- 
rities assigned  to  him,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so  more  effectually. 

In  Scotland  the  law  is  substantially  the  same  as  regards  principal  and  surety,  or,  as 
tbey  are  there  called,  principal  and  cautioner;  but  there  are  some  minor  differences, 
though  many  of  the  differences  which  formerly  existed  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  were  swept  away  by  the  statutes  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  97,  and  19  and  20  Vict.  c. 
60.  The  chief  differences  now  are,  that  in  Scotland  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  any 
consideration  for  the  contract,  though  the  contract  is  not  by  deed ;  that  liability  of  the 
surety  continues  seven  years,  wherejis  in  England  it  continues  generally  only  six  years 
—and  that  the  discharge  of  the  surety  can  be  proved  only  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the 
creditor,  whereas  in  England  it  can  be  proved  by  oral  evidence.  See  Paterson's  G&mp. 
if  E.  and  8.  Law. 

GUARATINGUETA,  a  t.  in  Brazil  on  the  river  Parahyba,  120  m.  w.  of  Rio  Janeiro; 
pop.  estimated,  7,000. 

OTTABDAVUI',  Cape  (anc.  aromatwm  promarUorium),  the  most  eastern  point  of  the 
African  continent,  and  the  extremity  of  an  immense  promontory  stretching  seaward  in 
in  e.n.e.  direction,  and  washed  on  the  n.w.  by  the  gulf  of  Aden  and  on  the  8.e.  by  the 
Indian  ocean.     The  cape  is  in  lat.  11"  50'  n.,  long.  51**  20'  east. 

0TTAB'DIA-OBE'l£,  a  small  and  unimportant  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chieti, 
12  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  town  of  Chieti.    Pop.  8,776. 

OUASDIAlf,  in  English  law,  is  the  legal  representative  and  custodier  of  infants,  i.e., 
persons  under  the  age  of  21,  and  various  species  are  distinguished.  Guardian  by  nature 
'm^  rdther  a  popular  than  a  legal  term,  especially  when  used  in  reference  to  a  father  or 
mother,  who  are  often  called  guardians  by  nature.  In  its  technical  sense,  it  is  confined 
to  an  ancestor  who  is  said  to  be  guardian  of  his  heir-apparent.  Ouardianfor  nurture 
U  the  name  given  to  a  father,  or,  after  his  death,  to  the  mother,  who,  as  such,  has  the 
custody  and  control  of  children  until  the  age  of  14.  Guardian  in  socage  is  the  term 
anciently  given  to  the  next  of  blood  who  had  the  legal  custody  of  the  person  as  well  as 
estate  of  the  heir  to  lands  which  descend  in  socage  or  freehold,  until  the  heir  attains 
the  age  of  14.  A  father  may,  by  deed  or  will,  appoint  a  guardian  to  Ihs  child.  If  he 
do  not,  the  lord  chancellor  will  do  so;  but  practically,  this  is  only  done  when  the  child 
iseniitled  to  property.  When  a  guardian  is  appointed  by  the  chancery  division  of  the 
high  court  of  justice,  the  infant  is  called  a  ward  of  court,  and  requires  the  sanction  of 
the  guanlian  for  most  purposes,  and  requires  the  permission  of  the  court  to  marry,  or  if 
the  infant  marries  without  such  permission,  those  who  were  privy  to  such  a  contempt 
of  court  may  be  punished.  A  guardian  ad  Utem  is  a  person  (usually  the  father,  if  alive) 
appointed  by  the  chancery  division  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  suit  in  the  name  of 
)o  infant.  In  general  the  power  of  a  guardian  extends  to  the  person  as  w^ell  as  the 
property  of  the  infant;  but  in  the  case  of  guardians  appointed  by  chancery,  their  powers 
ire  under  the  strict  control  of  that  division. 

The  guardian  of  a  lunatic  (q.v.)  is  usually  called  a  committee.  In  Scotland  the 
word  "gnardian'*  is  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  lunatics,  but  seldom  applied,  except 
in  a  popular  sense,  to  those  who  have  the  custody  and  care  of  children.  In  correspond- 
ing cases  in  Scotland,  the  custody  of  a  child  under  12,  if  female,  or  14,  if  male,  belongs 
to  her  or  his  tutor  (q.v.);  and  from  those  ages  to  21,  the  child  has  no  legal  guardian, 
^\riz  mi  juris;  but  the  care  of  the  child's  property  belongs  to  a  curator  (q.v.). 

Guardian  of  the  poor  \a  in  English  parochial  law  an  important  functionary,  being  a 
person  elected  by  a  parish  or  union  of  parishes  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  poor.  The 
mcient  officers  of  the  parish  who  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  poor  were  called  over- 
JwTs;  but  by  statutes,  most  of  which  are  recent,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  have  a 
l*fger  body  of  persons  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  to  discharge  most  of 
these  duties.  Hence,  many  of  the  larger  parishes  are,  either  by  a  special  statute  or  by 
onler  of  the  poor-law  board,  put  under  a  board  of  guardians,  and  all  poor-law  unions 
*f^  managed  by  guardians  also.  The  ratepayers,  in  voting,  have  one  vote  for  each  £50 
^rent  they  pay,  but  in  no  case  are  allowed  more  than  six  votes.  The  guardians  have 
we  itianagement  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  maintenance,  clothing^  and  J^^tfl^^ft^ 
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poor,  and  in  the  regulations  must  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  local  eovemment 
board,  whose  president  is  a  member  of  the  government,  acting  by  these  orders  and  hj 
statutes.  Tbe  office  of  guardian  is  compulsory,  but  may  be  refused,  if  notice  is  given 
during  tbe  election. 

In  Scotland  the  corresponding  duties  are  discharged  by  the  parochial  board  (q.y.i, 
which  is  subject  to  the  general  board  of  supervision.     See  also  Poor. 

GUARDIAN  (ante),  one  who  has  lawful  care  and  management  of  the  person,  or 
estate,  or  botb,  of  An  infant  during  its  minoiity.  A  guardian  by  chancery  in  tbe  Unitd 
States  Resides  in  courts  of  equity  and  probate  or  surro^te  courts.  Tbe  fatber  is  giiar 
dian  by  nature,  and  after  his  death  the  mother  Uikes  his  place.  The  mother  of  a  ba>- 
tard  is  tbe  natural  guardian.  Guardians  by  statute  are  those  appointed  by  deed  or  will. 
or  those  appointed  by  a  court.  Testamentary  guardians,  or  those  appointed  in  a  will. 
supersede  all  otbers,  and  have  full  control  of  person  aud  estate  until  tbe  child  arrives  at 
full  age.  The  great  majority  of  guardians  are  appointed  by  courts,  and  their  powci> 
are  regulated  by  statute  or  by  common  law.  Where  a  motlier  is  living  the  court  need 
not  appoint  a  guardian.  At  the  age  of  14  a  mipor  lias  a  right  to  choose  a  guardian,  but 
for  sufficient  reason  the  court  may  disapprove  the  choice,  and  the  person  may  tlicn 
choose  again.  If  a  minor  has  a  guardian  appointed  by  a  court  he  may,  on  arriving  at 
the  age  of  14,  choose  another  guardian  with  notice  to  the  one  first  appointed.  A  wife 
may  be  a  guardian,  but  must  have  the  consent  of  her  husband.  The  powers  and  liabili 
ties  of  guardians  (and  of  wards)  are  very  closely  defined  by  statutes  and  by  the  common 
law. 

GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  This  term  has  long  been  used  to  express  the  idea  that 
human  beings  are  under  the  special  care  and  protection  of  certain  angels.  The  nolioa 
is  supposed  to  find  authority  in  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt,  xviii.  10;  also  in  Heb.  i.  14. 

017ABD8  are  in  all  armies  the  eUte  of  the  troops,  and  usually  those  most  heavily 
armed.  In  the  British  service,  the  guards  constitute,  in  time  of  peace,  the  garrison  of 
London,  and  the  guard  of  the  sovereign  at  Windsor.  The  guards  compose  what  \t 
called  the  household  brigade,  and  include  in  cavalry  the  1st  and  2d  life  guards,  and  the 
royal  horse  guards  (blue)  and  in  infantry,  the  grenadier  guards,  the  coldstream  guard::, 
and  the  Scots  fusilier  guards.  These  distinguished  corps  comprise  1802  cavalry  in  tbne 
regiments,  and  5,940  infantry  in  seven  battalions.  Before  the  abolition  of  purchase,  tiie 
officers  of  the  regiments  of  foot  guards  held  higher  army  rank  than  that  they  bore  rejfi 
mentally;  that  is,  ensigns  ranked  with  lieutenants  of  other  regiments,  lieutenants  with 
captains,  captains  with  lieutenant-colonels;  and  on  exchanging  into  the  line,  they  werr 
thus  enabled  to  exchange  into  the  higher  positions,  a  circumstance  which  often  placed 
officers  of  comparatively  short  service  over  veterans  of  the  line,  and  caused,  perhaps, 
more  heart-burning  than  any  other  anomaly  among  our  regulations.  When  purchase 
was  the  rule,  every  officer  in  the  guards  was  quite  ready  to  accede  to  it;  when  it  was 
abolished  in  1871,  this  exceptional  rank  was  also  abolished  in  regard  to  all  oflacers  newly 
entering  the  guards. 

OUABDSHIP,  the  ship  of  war  in  charge  of  a  port.  She  generally  acts  also  as  a  depot 
for  seamen  raised  there  until  appropriated  to  other  vessels,  and  her  captain  is  responsible 
for  the  safety  aijd  proper  preservation  of  the  men-of-war  which  may  be  laid  up--oul  of 
commission  in  the  harbor.  The  superintendent  of  a  dock-yard,  if  a  fiag-offlcer,  carrier 
his  flag  at  the  mast-head  of  the  guardship;  if  he  be  only  a  captain,  the  guardship  i^ 
usually  under  his  nominal  command,  although  the  actual  duties  are  carried  on  by  the 
commander  or  next  senior  officer. 

017  ABE  A,  a  genus  of  tropical  American  trees  of  the  natural  order  meJmceiB,  of  some 
of  which  the  bark  is  used  as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  O,  grandifolia  is  called  Musk 
WOOD  in  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies;  the  bark  smelling  so  strongly  of  mu.'^k. 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  perfume. 

OUABI'HI,  Giovanni  Battista,  a  popular  and  ele^nt  poet,  was  b.  at  Ferrara  in 
1587.  At  the  termination  of  his  studies  in  the  universities  of  Pisa,  Padua,  and  Ferrara^ 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  literature  in  the  latter,  and  soon  after,  the  publication 
of  some  sonnets  obtained  for  him  great  popularity  as  a  poet.  At  the  age  of  80  he 
accepted  service  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and  was  intrustea  by  duke  Alfonso  II.  with 
various  diplomatic  missions  of  delicacy  and  importance.  Differences  between  him  and 
the  duke  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  court  of  Ferrara  about  the  year  1587. 
Having  resided  successively  in  Savoy,  Mantua,  Florence,  and  Urbino,  he  returned  to 
his  native  Ferrara,  and  discharged  one  final  public  mission,  that  of  congratulating  pope 
Paul  V.  on  his  election  to  the  tiara.  He  died  in  1612  at  Venice,  whither  he  had  been 
summoned  to  attend  a  lawsuit.  An  irascible  sensitiveness,  joined  to  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  his  personal  dignity,  neutralized  many  qualities  both  brilliant  and  solid, 
which  seemed  to  fit  Guarini  exactly  for  a  court  career.  To  these  defects,  in  part,  may 
be  attributed  the  frequent  mortifications  which  tracked  him  througn  life.  As  a  poet, 
be  is  remarkable  for  refined  grace  of  language  and  sweetness  of  sentiment,  while  his 
defects  are  occasional  artificiality,  a  too  constant  recurrence  of  antithetical  imagery, 
and  an  affected  dallying  with  his  ideas.  His  chief  and  most  popular  work,  11  PoMtffr 
Fido  (The  Faithful  Swain),  is  regarded  in  Italy  as  a  stancfjir^  o|  el^gp^^istoral  compo 
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sition,  and  obtained  a  high  measure  of  popularity  on  its  appearance.  The  writer 
designed  it  as  a  tran-comic  pastoral;  its  first  dramatic  representation  was  in  honor  of 
the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  Catherine  of  Austria,  1585.  h  subsequently  ran 
through  forty  editions  during  Guarini's  life,  and  was  translated  into  almost  all  the 
modern  languages.  Tasso  and  Guarini  have  been  frequently  compared;  the  two  poets 
were  literary  friends  and  reciprocal  admirers,  although  rivals  in  love.  Guarini's  varied 
wiitlDgs.  including  sonnets,  comedies,  satires,  and  political  treatises,  were  published  at 
Femra  in  1737,  4  vols.  4to. — See  Storia  deUa  Letteratura  Italiana  del  Tiraboschi, 

OTABIHO  (Lat.  Varintis),  a  learned  Italian,  b.  at  Verona  in  1870,  went  to  Constanti- 
nople in  1888  to  learn  Greek  under  Chrysoloras.  After  his  return  he  taught  in  Verona. 
Pidua,  and  Bologna,  was  tutor  to  prince  Lionella  of  Ferrara,  acted  as  interpreter  at  the 
couDcil  of  Ferrara,  and  died  in  1460.  He  performed  great  services  for  the  revival  of 
classical  studies;  translated  the  first  ten  books  of  Strabo,  and  a  portion  of  Plutarch; 
commented  on  Cicero,  Persius,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Aristotle;  and  wrote  a  Campen- 
dium  OrammaticcB  GrmecB,  which  was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1509. — Compare  Rosmini, 
Vita  e  BiidpUna  di  Quaniio  (8  vols.  Brescia,  1805-6). 

GUARNERI,  or  Guarnbrius,  a  noted  family  of  violin  makers  of  Cremona,  Italy.  * 
Andrea,  b.  1630,  was  a  pupil  of  Nicol6  Amati,  whose  work  he  to  some  extent  imitated. 
GiusEPPB,  son  of  Andrea,  was  an  imitator  of  Stradivarius.  Pietro,  another  of 
Andrea's  sons,  did  work  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  father.  Giuseppe  Antonio,  b. 
16S3.  a  nephew  of  Andrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Stradivarius,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Guarnen  family.  His  work  was  variable,  but  when  at  his  best,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had 
» superior.     He  was,  however,  irregular  in  his  life,  trifling,  and  intemperate. 

6U  AST  ALL  A.  a  walled  t.  in  n.  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  capital  of  a  small 
district;  pop.  10.618.  It  is  on  the  river  Po,  16  m.  n.  of  Reggio;  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
1ms  a  cathedral  and  a  public  library.     There  are  manufactures  of  silk. 

6UATEXALA,  nominally  a  republic,  but  really  an  oligarchic  state  of  Central  America, 
terminates  this  division  of  the  new  continent  towards  the  n.w.,  being  washed  at  once 
by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  stretches  in  n.  lat.  from  about  14°  to 
17', and  in  w.  long,  from  88*'  to  98°,  containing .40. 620  sq.m.,  and  1,190,750  inhabitants. 
Tbe  surface  presents  great  variety,  mountains  and  valleys,  plains  and  table-lands.  The 
different  levels,  ranging  from  the  sea-shore  to  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft.,  have  each  its 
own  climate  and  temperature.  The  country  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  abounds  in 
active  volcanoes.  Being  nearly  as  populous  as  all  the  other  states  of  Central  America 
put  together,  Guatemala  popularly  gave  name,  in  the  early  days  of  independence,  to 
the  COD  federation  which  thev  temporariljr  formed;  and,  from  the  same  pre-eminence,  it 
had  given  name,  under  the  Spanish  domination,  to  a  still  more  extensive  region.  The 
K'07erument  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president  elected  for  four  years,  with  a  council  of  state 
^nd  a  house  of  representatives.  Formerly  the  president  was  elected  for  life,  and  under 
Kafael  Carrera  (1854-65)  the  government  was  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  a  dissolute 
^stocracy  and  a  debased  priesthood.  The  banished  Jesuits  were  recalled,  the  convents 
re-established,  etc.  Now  a  different  order  of  things  prevails.  A  new  code  of  laws 
i«  been  drawn  up;  the  monastic  order  has  been  wholly  suppressed;  and,  though 
•Je  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  others  are  tolerated.  In  1874  the 
•Qiports  and  the  exports  respectively  amounted  to  £610,801  and  £657,744,  the  trade 
▼iih  Qreat  Britain,  partly  direct  and  partly  through  Balize,  comprising  two-thirds  of  the 
'Ormer,  and  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  latter.  The  chief  articles  imported  were  cottons^ 
^ilks,  woolens,  hardware,  ironmongery,  linens,  and  jewelry;  and  the  chief  articles  ex- 
ported were  cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  hides,  country  manufactures,  sarsaparilla,  and 
aiihogany.  Formerly,  cochineal  was  the  principal  export,  in  worth  more  than  doubling 
^l  tbe  others  put  together;  but  of  late  years,  owing  to  a  disease  among  the  cochineal 
insect,  coffee  has  been  the  staple. 

GUATEMALA  {ante).  The  physical  features  of  Guatemala  which  are  of  the  most 
pmctical  interest,  are  its  fine  rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable  to  near  their  heiui- 
Ijaters,  and  its  lakes  which  furnish  agreeable  and  salubrious  sites  for  thriving  villages. 
liie  geology  of  the  country  displays  some  mineral  wealth,  lead  and  coal  being  found  in 
^?e  quantities,  while  marble  quarries  and  deposits  of  lithographic  stone  also  are  worked 
*<> "iome extent.  There  are  but  few  animals  in  Guatemala  that  are  dangerous  toman. 
'bile  it  abounds  with  the  usual  tropical  species,  including  monkeys,  the  tapir,  the 
»nnadillo,  honey-bear,  etc.,  besides  vast  numbers  of  birds,  many  of  them  of  brilliani 
pluniai^e.  There  are  said  to  be  86  species  of  humming-birds,  18  of  woodpeckers,  and  8 
|-f  trogons,  including  in  the  latter  class,  the  quetzal,  whose  splendid  yellow  tail-feathers,, 
•".in length,  were  used  formerly  as  insignia  by  the  Indian  princes,  and  now  form  an 
emblematical  figure  in  the  arms  of  the  republic.  Alligators,  snakes,  salamanders,  toada 
and  frogs  abound,  and  there  is  a  rich  development  of  insect  life.  The  native  products 
include  more  than  100  varieties  of  timber  trees;  cocoa  is  grown  in  the  n.w;  there  is 
"Omegood  tobacco  raised,  but  in  small  quantities;  and  vanilla,  aloes,  rhubarb,  ipecacu- 
jnba,  castor-oil.  and  colocynth  are  all  indigenous,  and  only  need  the  intervention  of 
foreira  capital  to  become  tbe  material  of  a  valuably  export  trade.  Guatemala  is  divi(le(i| 
iQti)  ^  departments,  of  which  that  of  Guatemala  proper  is  the  most  populous.     Of  %hd^ 


entire  population  of  1.200,000,  720,000  are  Indians,  300,000  Ladinos,  and  180,000  whites. 
In  1874  the  number  of  foreia^ners  was  only  829,  of  whom  191  were  Mexicans,  164 
Spaniards,  103  Frenchmen,  71  Italians,  64  Germans,  and  50  Englishmen.  The  means 
of  transportation  and  communication  are  very  imperfect,  1,365  miles  of  road,  with  432 
bridges,  and  one  unfinished  railroad,  and  about  400  miles  of  telegraph  being  the  entire 
service  of  this  nature  in  1874.  Guatemala  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  seat  of  an  extended 
and  developed  civilization,  relics  of  which  exist  in  numerous  mounds,  ruins,  colossal 
heads,  idols,  pillars  and  altars.  Until  about  1824,  when  the  Central  American  confed 
eration  was  formed,  Guatemala  was  under  the  Spanish  rule.  From  1827  to  1851  it  was 
controlled  by  Honduras  and  San  Salvador.  In  the  latter  year  Carrera  defeated  the 
llondurians  and  San  Salvadorians  at  La  Arada,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  made  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  a  dignity  which  was  in  1854  extended  to  him  for  life:  bis  death 
occurred  in  1865,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  gen.  Cerna,  who  was  deposed  in  1871. 
In  1872  gen.  Bavrios  was  elected  president,  and  four  years  later  he  endeavored  lo  bring 
about  the  consolidation  of  the  Central  American  republics.  The  effort  failed,  and  a 
war  ensued  between  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  San  Salvador,  out  of  which  Guatemala 
emerged  victorious. 

GUATEMALA,  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Central  America. — 1.  Guatemala  (old) 
stands  at  the  foot  of  Volcun  de'Agua,  in  lat  14''  30'  n.,  and  long.  90**  45'  w.  Once  the 
capital  of  the  country,  it  was  twice  destroyed,  first  in  1541,  by  an  eruption,  and  again 
in  1778,  by  an  earthquake.  Though,  after  the  second  disaster,  it  was  supplanted  by  its 
more  modern  namesake,  yet  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  rebuilt.  It  numbers  about 
20,000  inhabitants;  and  many  of  its  ancient  buildings,  more  especially  a  cathedral,  and 
a  palace,  remain  entire. — 2.  Guatemala  (new),  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  a  rich  and  spacious  table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  4,961  ft.  above  the  sea,  in 
lat.  14*  37'  n.,  and  long.  90"  30'  west.  It  is  24  ra.  to  the  e.n.e.  of  the  original  capital. 
Population  estimated  at  45,000.  The  people  manufacture  muslins,  cotton-yarn,  plate, 
artificial  flowers,  and  beautiful  embroidery,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  a  prosperou^^ 
trade  in  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  neighborhood.  The  place  is  well  supplied 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 

GUATEMOZIN,  1495-1525;  son-in-law  and  nephew  of  Montezuma,  and  the  last  of 
the  Aztec  rulers  of  Mexico.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  1520  just  as  the  Spanish  invaders 
who  had  been  repulsed  by  Montezuma  were  preparing  another  attack.  April  28,  1521. 
the  siege  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  begun,  and  the  defenders  suffered  terrible  tortures.  The 
emperor  was  urged  to  escape,  and  tried  to  do  so,  but  was  captured.  Cortes  was  at  first 
disposed  to  be  humane,  but  finally  submitted  lo  the  clamor  of  his  soldiers  for  plunder, 
and  allowed  the  fallen  emperor  to  be  tortured  by  roasting  his  feet  at  a  slow  fire.  He  bore 
the  infliction  heroically,  and  the  plunderers  gained  no  information  concerning  the  treas- 
ure they  were  after.  The  emperor  was  kept  a  prisoner  and  with  that  refinement  of 
cruelty  peculiar  to  the  chivalrous  Spaniard  of  the  period,  Cortes  took  him  along  in  his 
raids  to  compel  him  to  witness  the  outrages  committed  upon  his  people.  Finally,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Spanish  leader  (of  which  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  proof)  Guatemozm  and  some  others  were  executed. 

GUATUSOS,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  living  along  the  Rio  Frio  in  Costa  Rico,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  as  they  have  fair  complexions 
and  reddish  hair.  They  are  extremely  reserved,  and  no  white  men,  not  even  the  persis- 
tent Roman  Catholic  missionary,  has  explored  their  country. 

OUA'YA  {psicUum),  a  ^enus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  tnj/rtaeea,  mostly 
natives  of  tropical  America,  and  some  of  them  yielding  fine  and  much  valued  fruits. 
They  have  opposite  entire,  or  almost  entire  leaves,  a  3  to  5-lobed  calyx,  4  to  6  petals, 
and  a  1  to  5-celled  berry  with  many-seeded  cells. — The  Common  Guava  or  White  Guava 
<P.  pyriferum)  is  a  low  tree  of  7  to  20  ft.,  with  numerous  branches,  obtuse  smooth  leaves  2 
to  3  in.  long,  and  fragrant  white  flowers  on  solitary  axillary  stalks.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
native  both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  is  now  much  cultivated  in  both.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  East  Indies  from  America,  but  it 
has  now  become  fully  naturalized.  Sir  James  E.  Tennent  says,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
jungle  around  every  cottage  in  Ceylon.  It  has  long  been  occasionally  grown  as  a  stove- 
plant  in  Britain.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  roundish  or  oblong,  smooth,  yel- 
low; the  rind  thin  and  brittle;  the  pulp  firm,  full  of  bony  seeds,  fiesh-colored,  aromatic, 
and  sweet.  The  Jelly  or  preserve  made  from  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  now  regularly 
imported  into  Britain  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  rind  is  stewed 
with  milk,  and  is  also  made  into  marmalade.  This  fruit  is  rather  astringent  than  laxs^tive. 
Guava  buds,  boiled  with  barley  and  liquorice,  make  a  useful  astringent  drink  in  diarrhea. 
— The  Red  Guava  (P.  pomiferum),  also  now  common  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  produces  a  beautiful  fruit,  with  red  flesh,  but  not  nearly  so  agreeable  as  the 
white  guava.  It  is  very  acid.  The  China  Guava  (P.  cattleyanum),  a  native  of  China,  pro- 
duces fruit  readily  in  vineries  in  Britain.  It  is  a  larger  tree  than  the  white  guava.  The 
fruit  is  round,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  fine  claret  color,  growing  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves;  the  pulp  purplish  red  next  the  skin,  becoming  paler  towards  the  center,  and 
there  white,  soft,  subacid,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavor.  It  makes  an  excellent  pre- 
i9erve.    It  succeeds  in  the  open  air  iif  the  s.  of  France.— On  some"  of  Ihe^ountains  of 
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Brazil  grows  a  dwarf  species  of  guava,  called  marangaba  (P.  pygiruBum),  a  shrub  1  to  2 
fi.  higb,  with  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  much  sought  after  on  account  of  its 
delicious  flavor,  resembling  that  of  the  strawberry.— The  Bastard  Guava  of  the  West 
Indies  is  a  species  of  Eugenia  (q.v.). 

eUAZA  CO.     See  Oajaco. 

GUA  YAPE,  a  stream  in  Honduras,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Patuca.  For  centuries 
the  former  stream  has  been  famous  for  rich  gold  washings  which  the  natives  work  in 
the  radest  manner. 

OUATAQUIL',  a  term  of  various  application  in  Ecuador,  South  America,  indicates  at 
^>nc€  a  river,  a  bay,  a  department,  and  a  city. — 1.  The  river  is  the  only  stream  on  the  I 
wesiera  coast  of  South  America,  which  can,  without  qualification,  be  said  to  be  navig-  i 
able  for  sea-going  vessels.  It  is  navigable  for  about  110  m.  to  Caracol,  and  is  known  in 
its  upper  course  successively  as  the  Caracol  and  Babahoyo. — 2.  The  bay  which  receives 
the  river,  stretches  in  s.  lat.  between  2**  and  4",  and  in  w.  long,  between  80°  and  81".  It 
receives  also  the  Daule  and  the  Tumbez.— 3.  The  department  extends  from  the  Pacific 
OD  tiie  w.  to  the  departments  ef  Quito  and  Assuay  on  the  e.,  comprising  a  much  wider 
heltof  low  and  level  land  than  is  generally  found  further  to  the  s.,  between  the  Andes 
and  tiie  sea.— 4.  The  city,  the  capital  of  the  department,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  distance  of  ^  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood;  the  principal  are  the  cathedral,  the  two 
hospitals,  and  the  two  colleges,  the  last  of  which  have  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy, 
and  law.  Guayaquil  possesses  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  really  good  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  shores  of  South  America,  the  naturally  deep  channel  being  aided  by  a  tide  which 
sometimes  rises  and  falls  24  feet.  Occupying  such  a  position,  and  being  in  lat  2®  11' 
1,  tbe  place  is  necessarily  unhealthy.  Still  it  has  a  population  of  25,000,  and  carries  on 
sn  extensive  trade.  In  1873  (besides  the  steam-packets),  128  vessels,  of  118,084  tons, 
entered,  and  118,  of  110,663  tons,  cleared  the  port.  In  1870  the  imports  amounted  to 
£760.500,  the  exports  to  £788,000.  In  1869  the  imports  were  £405,200;  the  exports, 
£o04,50O.  In  1876  the  exports  were  £678,925.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cottons 
(more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole),  woolens,  wines,  spirits,  ffrocerv,  soap,  etc.,  metals, 
fiour,  and  linens;  and  of  export,  cocoa,  straw-hats,  timber,  bark,  hides,  orchilla,  tobacco, 
larsparilla,  canes,  india-rubber,  and  coffee. 

6UAYAS,  a  province  of  Ecuador  on  the  Pacific  ocean  at  the  border  of  Peru;  11,502 
sq.in. ;  pop.  75.  87,427.  The  soil  is  fertile  with  profuse  natural  vegetation.  The  climate 
ia  excessively  hot, 

QUAYMAS,  a  seaport  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  gulf  of  California,  i 
The  lisrbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Mexican  coast,  but  the  town  is  otherwise  unim-  I 
portant,  having  a  population  of  only  a  few  hundreds.     There  is  considerable  foreign 
trade  and  exports  of  wheat,  hides,  etc. 

GTJB'BIO  (ancient  Iguvium  or  Eugubium),  an  interesting  city  in  central  Italy,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  southwestern  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  province  of 
Urbino,  and  about  27  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Pop.  5,850.  It  contains  several 
fine  public  edifices  of  importance.  On  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  city,  w^here  the 
iDcient  fortress  stood,  is  the  ducal  palace,  so  called  fronn  having  been  erected  and  inhab- 
ited by  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  who  also  governed  Gublno.  The  municipal  palace  is  a 
noble  old  pile  of  building,  erected  in  1832  by  Matteo  di  Giannello,  a  native  architect. 
Iq  the  palaces  of  Brancaleone  and  Beni  are  valuable  pictures,  collections  of  Etruscan 
and  other  antiquities.  Gubbio  possesses  several  nne  churches,  and  some  excellent 
public  establishments  for  sanitary  and  educational  purposes.  The  most  important  ancient 
remains  are  the  ruins  of  a  theater,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Longobards, 
I  temple  of  Mars,  and  an  Etruscan  sepulcher  of  great  antiquity.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Gubbio  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Appenninus;  and  here,  in  1444, 
»ere  discovered  the  famous  Eugublne  tables  (q.v.). 

OTrBEH*,  a  manufacturing  t.  and  river-port  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Branden- 
targ,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Neisse — the  banks  of  which  are  here  planted  with 
Tines— at  its  confluence  with  the  Lubst,  28  m.  s.s.e.  of  Frankfoil.  Except  its  gymna- 
sium, it  has  no  notable  buildings.  The  principal  manufactures  are  woolen  goods  and 
tobacco.  The  shipping-trade  of  the  Neisse  is  of  some  importance ;  ship-building  is  also 
carried  on.  On  the  neighboring  heights,  fruit-trees  and  vines  are  cultivated.  The  red 
'ine  produced  here  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  grown  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
kingdom.    Pop.  75,  23,738. 

8in>G£0V,  Qobio,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  eyprinida,  having  a  short  dorsal  fin,  a 
»ftort  anal  fin,  and  no  strong  serrated  ray  in  either,  the  body  covered  with  rather  large 
scales,  and  barbules  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  Common  Gudgeon  {G.  fluviaiUU)  is 
abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  England,  particularly  in  such  as  have  gravelly  bot- 
^ms,  and  occasional  pools  and  rapids.  It  seldom  exceeds  8  in.  in  length;  the  depth  is 
Bot  one-fifth  of  the  length.  The  tail  is  forked.  The  eye  is  placed  high  up  on  the  side 
^f  the  head.  The  upper  parts  are  olive  brown,  spotted  with  black;  the  under  parts 
vViie.  Gudgeons  swim  in  shoals.  They  feed  on  worms,  mollusks,  and  other  small 
•aimals,  and  are  extremely  ready  to  bite  at  a  bait,  which  is  commoi^^i^egij^^gil^fHjfc 


a  red  worm.  Great  numbers  are  often  taken  even  by  young  anglers,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  gudgeon  is  lured  bas  become  proverbial.  The  gudgeon  is  much 
esteemed  for  tbe  table.  Many  are  taken  with  casting-nets  in  shallow  waier,  and  kept  in 
well-boats  till  wanted.  Fishmongers  also  keep  them  in  tanks,  constantly  supplied  with 
fresh  cold  water.    They  tbrive  well  in  ponds  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  brooks. 

The  gudgeon  is  usually  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  juvenile  angler's  ambitioD ;  and 
with  a  crooked  pin  and  thread,  with  a  fragment  of  a  worm  for  bait,  the  angler  often 
imbibes  his  first  love  of  the  art  while  catching  his  first  gudgeon.  The  gudgeon  is  ver>'^ 
easily  captured.  Swimming  in  large  shoals  at  the  bottom,  it  watches  with  incessaui 
industry  for  every  trifling  matter  brought  down  by  the  stream.  A  small  red  worm  is 
by  far  the  best  bait  for  the  gudgeon;  next  to  it,  perhaps,  a  maggot  or  gentle.  A  small 
hook  and  a  light  float  are  required.  A  fragment  of  worm  is  fixed  on  the  hook,  neatness 
in  baiting  not  being  a  desideratum,  for  the  same  bait,  without  much  alteration,  will  o'ften 
take  ten  or  a  dozen  gudgeons  in  succession.  The  bait  should  drag  or  trip  along  the 
bottom;  and  if  there  be  gudgeons  about,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  attract  them.  Ground-bait 
is  not  required  for  gudgeon ;  but  if  the  angler  will,  with  a  large  rake  or  an v  other  bciivy 
matter  disturb  the  gravel,  and  rake  a  clear  bright  spot,  a  yard  in  width,  and  two  or  three 
in  length,  the  gudgeons,  attracted  by  the  dislodged  particles,  will  swarm  up  to  the  spot 
in  great  numbers  in  search  of  food ;  and  thus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  take  by  one  or 
two  rakings,  from  five  or  six  to  ten  or  twelve  doax^n  of  gudgeons  in  one  spot.  There  is 
no  art  required  in  the  angling  as  they  bite  very  boldly,  andlhe  angler  can  hardly  miss 
catching  them. 

OUDllf,  Jban-Antoinb-Thbodorb,  French  landscape  and  marine  painter,  was  b.  at 
Paris,  Aug.  15,  1802,  and  studied  for  some  time  under  Girodet-Trioson,  but  soon 
abandoned  the  style  of  this  artist,  and  ranked  himself  with  the  romanticists,  on  the  side 
of  Gericault  and  Delacroix.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  his  picture,  "  Brick  eu 
Detresse,"  exhibited  in  1822.  Most  of  his  marine  pictures  appeared  at  the  Paris  exhibi- 
tion of  1855.  Between  1888  and  1848  Gudin  painted  more  than  eighty  of  such  pieces 
for  the  museum  of  Versailles.     Since  1855  he  has  exhibited  many  new  paintings. 

GTJE'BERS,  Ghebers,  Gabers,  Ghavers  (Turk.  Ghiaur  or  Okaur\  the  followers  of 
the  ancient  Persian  religion  as  reformed  and  consolidated  by  Zerdusht  (2^roaster).  This 
name,  Guebers,  which  is  commonly,  but  against  all  linguistic  laws,  derived  from  the 
Arabic  Kafir  (a  word  applied  to  ail  non-Mo  ham medtms,  and  supposed  to  have  been  first 
bestowed  upon  this  sect  by  their  Arabic  conquerors  in  the  7th  c),  is  evidently  nothing 
;  but  an  ancient  proper  name  taken  from  some  pre-eminent  tribe  or  locality,  since  the 
i  Talmud  (Jebam.  63  b.,  Gitt  17  a,  etc.)  already  knows  them  only  by  this  name(Cheber); 
j  and  Origen  {Contra  Gds.  vi.  291)  speaks  of  Kabirs  or  Persians,  asserting  that  Christianity 
has  adopted  nothing  from  them.  They  are  also  called  ateshperest,  or  fire  worshipers; 
Parsees,  or  people  of  Pars  or  Fars — i.e.,  Persia;  madjoaa^  from  their  priests  the  ma^i; 
and  by  themselves  Beh-Din.  "  Thgse  of  the  excellent  belief;"  or  Maadaasman,  worship- 
ers of  Ormuzd.  For  the  origin,  nature,  and  early  history  of  this  religion,  see  Zoro- 
aster, Zend-avesta,  Sun-worship.  When  the  Persian  empire  became  subject  to  the 
Mohammedan  rule,  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were  converted  to  the  religion  of 
Islam.  A  very  small  number  slill  clinging  to  the  ancient  religion,  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Khorassan,  or  the  island  of  Hormuz;  but  even  this  remnant  was  for  many 
centuries  the  victim  of  constant  oppression.  Mahmoud  the  Ghi^nevide,  Shah  Abbas, 
and  others,  are  conspicuous  by  their  untiring  persecution  of  them;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  held  up  to  general  detestation  is  best  shown  by  the  position  assigned 
them  in  most  popular  Mohammedan  tales  as  sorcerers  and  criminals.  At  this  present 
moment,  there  are,  according  to  the  very  latest  native  information,  about  8,000  Gueber?* 
scattered  over  the  vast  dominions  of  their  ancestors,  chiefly  in  Yezdand  twenty-four  sur- 
rounding villages.  There  are  a  few  at  Teheran,  a  few  at  Ispahan,  at  Shiraz,  and  some 
at  Baku,  near  the  great  naphtha  mountain,  but  all  plunged  in  the  depths  of  ignorance, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  poverty.  They  have  a  high  reputation  for  honor, 
probity,  obedience  to  the  law,  chastity,  and  endurance.  Another  portion,  after  various 
migrations — wiiich  are  told  at  length  in  the  kissah-i-Sanjan,  written  by  Behram  (1599 
A.D.)^reached  India,  where  they  are  now  settled  under  the  name  of  Parsees.  chiefly  in 
Bombay,  where  they  are  very  numerous,  forming  a  population  of  above  50,000,  or  about 
8  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.    See  Parsees. 

QTrEBWLLLER  {Ger.GebweH&r),  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  15  m.  s.s.w. 
•f  Colmar,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Lauch,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ballon  de  Guebwiller. 
The  town  is  well  built,  has  two  handsome  churches,  one  built  in  the  11th  c,  and  the  other 
in  the  middle  of  last  century.  There  are  manufactures  of  tapes,  ribbons,  cottons, 
woolen  cloths,  gloves,  nails,  and  refined  sugar;  there  is  also  an  extensive  manufacture 
•f  spinning  machinery.  In  the  vicinity  are  coal-mines  and  slate-quarries;  good  white 
wine  is  abundantly  produced  in  the  district.    Pop.  *75,  11,692. 

OUELDEB  BOSE,  or  Gxjeldres  Rose,  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  water-elder 
(wibumum  opulvA — see  Viburnum),  in  which  the  fiowers  are  all  barren,  and  instead  of 
lorming  fiat  cymes,  as  in  the  wild  plant,  form  much  larger  globose  corymbs.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Snow-ball  Tree.  When  abounding  in  fiowers,  it  is  a  very  ornamental 
■hrub,  and  is  therefore  very  often  planted.  ,     /  ^/  ^^ « .  /  > 
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QUELPH,  the  capital  of  Wellington,  a  province  of  Ontario,  48  m.  by  rail  w.  of 
Toronto  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad;  pop.  6,878.  There  is  abundant  water  power 
from  the  river  Speed,  and  a  large  number  of  manufactories. 

OUE'LPHIC  OBDEB,  an  order  of  knighthood  for  Hanover,  instituted  by  Qeorge  lY., 
when  prince  regent,  on  Aug.  12, 1815.  It  is  both  a  military  and  civil  order,  unlimited 
in  nuoiber,  and  consisted  originally  of  three  classes — knights  grand  cross,  commanders, 
and  knightt) — to  which  the  revised  statutes  of  1841  have  added  another  class  of  simple 
members.  The  grand  mastership  is  vested  in  the  crown  of  Hanover.  The  bad^e  of 
the  order  is  a  gold  cross,  surmounted  by  the  Hanoverian  crown — between  each  division 
of  the  cross  is  a  lion  passant  gardant.  In  the  center  is  the  horse  courant  of  Hanover, 
surrounded  by  a  blue  circle,  and  the  motto,  nee  aspera  ierrerU. 

eVELPHS  AND  OHIBELLUnSB,  the  names  of  two  great  parties,  the  conflict  of  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  make  up  the  history  of  Italy  and  Germany  from  the  11th  till  the 
14lh  century.  The  origin  of  these  names  was  formerly  the  subject  of  much  speculation; 
but  antiquarians  are  now  agreed  in  tracing  them  respectively  to  the  two  families, 
Waiblinger  and  Welf,  which  in  the  12th  c,  were  at  the  head  of  two  rival  parties  in  the 
German  empire,  and  whose  feuds  came  to  be  identified  historically  with  the  respective 
principles  for  which  these  parties  contended.  The  actual  origin  of  the  assumption  of 
the  names  is  commonly  fixed  at  the  great  battle  of  Weinsberg,  in  Swabia,  1140  a.d.,  in 
which  the  two  rival  claimants  for  the  empire,  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  duke  of 
Franconia,  and  Henry  the  lion,  of  the  house  of  Welf,  duke  of  Saxony,  rallied  their 
followers  by  the  respective  war-cries,  •*  Hie  Waiblingen!"  "Hie  Welf!"  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  names  were  in  use  from  an  earlier  date,  although,  probably,  rather  as  repre- 
senting the  family  feud,  than  the  political  principles  which  the  two  families  afterwards 
severaTly  supported.  As  the  chief  theater  of  the  conflict  of  these  parties  was  Italy,  the 
original  names  took  the  Italian  form  of  OMbdUni  &iidGttelfl,  The  former  may,  in  gen- 
eral, be  described  as  the  supporters  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy,  the  latter,  as  the 
opponents  of  the  emperors;  and  as  the  opposition  to  imperial  authority  in  Italy  arose 
from  two  distinct  parties,  which,  for  the  most  part,  made  common  cauf^e  with  each 
other— from  the  church,  which  asserted  its  own  spiritual  independence,  and  from  the 
minor  principalities  and  free  cities,  which  maintained  their  provincial  or  municipal 
rights  and  liberties— the  history  of  the  struggle  is  involved  in  much  confusion,  and  is 
variously  related,  and  its  merits  variously  appreciated,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  regarded.  To  the  churchman,  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  church  against  , 
the  state;  to  the  friend  of  popular  principles,  it  is  the  conflict  of  lil)erty  against  absolut-  i 
i^m  and  centralization.  The  same  individual— as,  for  example,  the  poet  Dante— is  ^ 
fonnd  to  change  sides  in  the  struggle.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  interests  of  the 
t'hurch  in  these  mediaeval  contests,  although  regarded  b^  Protestants  as  excessive  in 
'iegree,  must  be  confessed  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  claims  of  political  and  personal 
fit^om.  Five  ^eat  crises  in  the  strife  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibellkie  parties  are  com- 
monly noted  by  historians:  under  Henry  IV.,  in  1056;  under  Henry  the  proud,  in  1127; 
'inder  Henry  the  lion,  in  1140:  under  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1159;  and  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  the  great  champion  of  churchmanship,  Innocent  III.  The  cities  of  northern 
Italy  were  divided  between  the  two  parties — Florence,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  other  cities,  as 
a  ^neral  mle.  taking*  the  side  of  the  Guelphs;  while  Pisa,  Yerona.  and  Arezzo,  were 
^rhibelline.  The  great  Italian  families,  in  like  manner,  took  opposite  sides;  but  the  policy 
of  each  family  frequently  varied  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  nobles  of  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Italy  inclined  to  the  Ghibelline 
^de,  while  those  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces  were  Guelph.  By  degrees,  how- 
€'er,  especially  after  the  downfall  of  the  preponderance  of  the  German  emperors  in  Italy. 
the  contest  ceased  to  be  astrife  of  principles,  and  degenerated  into  a  mere  struggle  of  rival 
factions,  availing  themselves  of  the  prestige  of  ancient  names  and  traditional  or  heredi- 
tary prejudices.  Even  in  1272  Gregory  A.  could  with  truth  reproach  the  Italians  with 
their  sanguinary  animosities  for  the  sake  of  what  were  but  names,  the  meaning  of  wliicli 
f^'w  of  them  could  understand  or  explain;  and,  in  the  following  century,  in  13;)4, 
^nedict  XII.  practically  disallows  altogether  the  reality  of  the  grounds  of  division 
Wtwcen  the  parties,  by  prescribing,  under  pain  of  the  censures  of  the  church,  the 
further  use  of  those  once-stirring  names,  which  had  long  been  the  rallying  words  of  a 
^euinary  warfare.  From  the  14th  c,  we  read  little  more  of  Guolphs  or  Gliibellines 
&s  actually  existing  parties;  but  in  the  sense  already  explained,  the  conflict  of  princi- 
ples which  they  represent  is  found  in  every  period  of  political  history. 

QUEMAL,  a  species  of  deer  on  the  e.  coast  of  South  America,  by  some  persons 
called  the  **  cloven-fooled  horse." 

GUflRANDE,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  France,  47  m.  n.w.  of 
^ut^;  pop.  6,749.  There  is  an  old  castle  in  the  place,  and  there  are  manufactures  of 
*ome  importance. 

GUXEA'BA.  or  Gbrraba,  a  t.  of  Algeria  in  the  district  of  the  Beni-M'zab,  stands  on 
^^e  left  bank  of  a  river  called  the  Zigrhir  or  Zegcrin,  in  lat.  82**  45'  n..  long.  5**  e.,  and 
^ut  40  DL  n.e.  of  Ghardaia.    It  is  a  walled  town,  has  three  gates,  and  is  a  favorite^ 
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commercial  rendezvous  for  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  frequent  this  place  for  the 
purchase  or  disposal  of  horses,  asses,  sheep,  ivory,  &;o]d-dust.  ostrich  featbers,  cotton, 
■ilk,  cutlery,  etc.  The  market  of  Guerara  is  supplied  chiefly  from  Tunis  and  Algiers. 
The  population  is  about  12,000. 

OUEBCIVO,  *'  the  squint-eyed,"  properly  Gian-Francesco  Barbieri,  a  celebrated 
master  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  was  b.  in  1590  at  Cento,  a  pretty  town  not 
far  from  Bologna.  Guercino  gave  early  proof  of  his  intuitive  love  of  art  by  sketching 
with  the  roughest  materials  on  the  house-door  a  **  Virgin"  so  full  of  artistic  promise,  that 
his  father,  in  spite  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  family,  took  immediate 
measures  for  training  the  boy's  talents,  by  securing  for  him  the  best  tuition  in  drawing 
which  the  place  afforded.  In  1616  he  opened  an  academy  at  Cento,  to  which  pupils 
flocked  from  all  quarters.  From  1619  to  1623  he  visited  different  cities  of  Italy, 
particularljr  Rome  and  Venice,  to  improve  himself  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  oth(*r 
eminent  painters.  In  1642  he  went  to  live  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1666.  Some  of 
the  early  paintings  of  Guercino  bear  perceptible  traces  of  his  admiration  of  Caravag(;ioV 
style,  both  in  their  powerful  effects  of  deep  coloring  and  strong  fidelity  to  nature,  while 
they  much  surpass  those  of  the  great  realist  in  dignity  and  refinement  of  Ume.  They 
are  deficient,  however,  in  accuracy  of  design.  His  works,  which  are  too  numerous  for 
notice,  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Parma,  Modcna,  Pcrusrin, 
and  Paris.  His  master-pieces  are  considered  to  be  the  fresco  of  "Aurora,"  which 
decorates  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  casinos  of  the  Roman  villa  Ludovisi;  the  famous 
"Persian  Sibj;!,"  and  "Saint  Petronilla,"  both  in  the  Capitoline  gallery  at  Rome.  At 
Cento,  the  artist's  house.  Cam  di  Ghiercino,  is  carefully  preserved,  with  its  fine  painlinfr» 
and  fresco  decorations,  and  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  to  those  who  visit  the  place. 
The  church  of  Cento  also  contains  several  fine  works  of  this  master,  who  had  an  intense 
love  for  his  birthplace. 

GUERET,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Creuse,  France,  37  m.  n.e.  of  Limoges;  pop. 
4,973.     It  has  a  college,  hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  normal  school. 

GUERICKE,  Heinricu  Ernst  Ferdinand,  b.  Prussia,  1803;  a  theologian,  gradu- 
ated at  Halle,  and  was  made  professor  there  in  1829.  He  was  opposed  to  the  union  of 
the  Protestant  churches  in  Prussia.  He  has  published  a  Manual  of  Church  History, 
General  Chingtian  Syrnbols,  Christian  Archaeology^  History  of  the  Reformation,  Review  of 
Lutheran  Theology,  and  other  works. 

OVERICKE,  Otto  von,  a  celebrated  physicist,  was  b.  at  Magdeburg,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  Nov.  20,  1602.  His  personal  history  contains  nothing  of  interest.  As  a  natural 
philosopher,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  discoveries  regarding  the  nature  and  effects  of 
air.  The  experiments  of  Galileo  and  Pascal  on  the  weight  of  air  led  Guencke  to  attempt 
the  creation  of  a  vacuum.  His  first  experiment  was  made  by  filling  a  stout  barrel  with 
water,  and  then  pumping  out  the  water;  but  it  was  found  that  no  sooner  was  a  vacuum 
produced  in  the  barrel  than  the  air  forced  its  way  through.  He  now  took  a  globe  of 
copper  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom  into  which  a  pump  was  fitted,  provided  with  a 
stop-cock,  and  to  his  astonishment  found  that  the  pump  extracted  the  air  quite  as  well 
as  the  water;  then,  on  opening  the  cock,  the  air  was  heard  rushing  in  with  a  whistling 
noise.  This,  the  first  air-pump,  was  invented  about  1650.  Guericke's  invention  soon 
became  famous,  and  in  1654  he  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Ferditi* 
and  III.  of  Germany  at  Ratisbon,  at  which  time  he  made  the  famous  experiment  com- 
monly known  as  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres  (q.v.).     Ho  d.  at  Hamburg,  May  11,  1686. 

GUERIN,  Gborobs  Mauricb  de,  1810-39;  a  French  poet,  associate  of  Lamennais. 
His  poems  were  collected  in  1860  in  reUquia.  The  poet  was  long  taken  care  of  by  his 
sister  Eugenie,  a  woman  of  remarkable  genius,  of  derout  life,  and  most  agreeable  style 
as  a  writer. 

OUE'Bni,  Pibrrb  Narcisse,  Baron,  one  of  the  most  eminent  historical  painters  of 
the  French  classic  school,  was  b.  at  Paris,  May  13,  1774,  and  first  attracted  notice  by 
his  "  Corps  de  Brutus  rapporte  &  Rome  "  (1796).  Some  of  his  pieces  are  regarded  as 
master-pieces  of  the  French  classic  school.  The  few  portraits  executed  by  Gueriu  are 
admirable.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  one  of  Henri  de  la  Roche- Jacqueliii 
storming  an  entrenchment.  In  1829  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron,  and  died  at 
I  Rome,  July  16.  1833.  Purity  of  design,  dignity  of  style,  taste  in  grouping,  and 
harmony  of  color  will  be  generally  conoeded  to  Guerin,  but  the  coldness  which  marks 
the  classic  school  of  painters  is  as  visible  in  him  as  in  others. 

OUEBITE,  a  small  loopholed  turret  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  from  which  a  sentry 
may  command  a  view  and  fire  over  the  ditch. 

6UEBV8EY,  the  second  in  size  of  the  channel  islands  (q.v.),  is  situated  in  lat. 
between  49"  24'  and  49"  30'  n.,  and  in  long,  between  2°  33'  and  2"  41'  w. ;  is  distant  69 
m.  s.e.  from  Start  point,  in  the  s.  of  Devonshire — the  nearest  point  of  the  English  coast ; 
and  is  about  46  m.  s.w.  from  Cherbourg,  in  France.  Its  length  is  9  m.,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  6,  and  its  circumference  31  miles.  In  1871  it  had  a  pop.  of  30,593. 
The  coast  is  of  difficult  approach,  owing  to  the  numl)cr  of  rocks  and  the  rapidity  of 
currents  around  the  island.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  flat,  the  southern  more 
elevated,  but  intersected  by  deep  valleya  aad  gieos,  And  with  a  lofty  and  abrupt  coast. 
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8t.  Peter's,  on  the  8.e.  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  only  town.     For  particulars  about  the 
climate,  soil,  productions,  trade,  etc.,  see  Jersey. 

QUERNSEY.  a  co.  in  e.  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Marietta,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land, and  the  Ohio  Central  railroads;  580  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  28.888.  The  surface  ia 
moderately  liilly,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  Soil  fertile;  productions: 
cereals  huy,  wool,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Cambridge. 

GUfeROULT,  Adolphb,  1810-72;  b.  France;  devoted  his  life  to  literature,  and 
became  a  supporter  of  saint  Simonism.  He  was  consul  at  Mazatlan  in  1842,  and  at 
Jassy  in  1847;  and  five  years  afterwards  was  chosen  chief  of  the  credit  fancier.  He 
was  the  chief  editor  of  the  L* Opinion  NationcUe,  a  member  of  tbe  corps  leffidaUf,  and  a 
stroDj^  opponent  of  ultramontanism. 

eUE&BAZZI,  F.  D.,  a  patriotic  Italian  statesman  and  brilliant  writer,  was  b.  at  Leg- 
horn in  1805,  and,  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  won  a  great  reputation  among  hiA 
countrymen  by  his  political  fictions,  which  are  said  to  have  exercised  an  immense  infla- 
eoce  on  contemporarjr  Italian  events  by  their  exalted  strain  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  ami 
abborrence  of  despotism.  Guerrazzi's  own  words  are,  '*  he  wrote  a  book  when  impo- 
teot  to  fight  a  battle."  On  the  eve  of  the  definite  breach  between  the  people  and  the 
gniDd  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1819,  Guerrazzi  was  induced  to  accept  office  m  the  ministry. 
Od  tbe  flight  of  the  grand  duke  he  was  proclaimed  member  of  the  provisional  goveru- 
ment,  and  subsequently  dictator.  During  this  crisis  of  the  state  he  energetically  refused 
his  adhesion  to  **  the  substitution  of  republicanism  for  monarchy;"  and  preserved  the 
strict  autonomy  of  Tuscany  until  the  return  of  the  grand  ducal  rule,  when  he  wan 
immediately  seized  and  imprisoned  on  the  ground  of  having  neglected  due  measures  of 
repression  when  the  revolution  first  gathered  strength  during  his  ministry.  Uin 
defense,  entitled  Apologia  della  vita  Polittca  di  F.  D.  Querram,  or  ''Justification  of  the 
Political  Career  of  F.  D.  Guerrazzi,"  is  a  masterpiece.  After  an  imprisonment  of  three 
years,  be  was  condemned  for  life  to  the  galleys,  but  was  subsequently  permitted  to 
select  Corsica  as  the  refuge  of  his  perpetual  banishment.  Restored  to  liberty  and  action 
bj  later  events,  Guerrazzi  sat  in  the  parliament  of  Turin  in  1862  and  1885.  He  died  in 
Sept..  1873. 

His  chief  works  of  fiction  are  UAsaedio  di  Fireme  (the  siege  of  Florence),  a  magnifi. 
cent  historical  novel,  treating  of  the  downfall  of  the  republic  of  Florence;  LaBattaglim 
diBenevento,  remarkable  for  exquisite  expression  and  beautiful  poetic  imagery;  Beairice 
Cend;  Itabeila  Omini;  UAdno;  and  various  other  writings,  which  have  run  through 
ioDumerable  editions  and  translations. 

GUERRERO,  a  state  in  w.  Mexico  along  the  Pacific  coast,  between  the  sea  and  the 
Cordilleras:  24,550  sq.m.;  pop.  820,069.  The  surface  is  rough  and  interspersed  with 
mouDUin  ridges.  The  valleys  are*  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  is  varied  and  profuse. 
Beans  and  corn  are  amone  the  chief  productions,  the  latter  growing  three  crops  in  a 
?ear.  Among  other  proouctions  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Among  the 
vticles  of  export  are  cochineal,  indigo,  wool,  and  hides.  The  chief  town  and  seaport 
ia  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  manufactured.  A  portion 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  mining  and  a  considerable  number  in  the  pearl  fisheries. 

QUERRERO,  Vicente,  1770-1881;  b.  Mexico;  a  mulatto  and  once  a  slave.  In  the 
Mexican  war  for  independence  he  was  an  able  and  brave  leader  of  the  revolutionists. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  last  emperor  (Iturbide)  he  supported  the  republic.  He  ran 
»?ainst  Pedraza  for  president  in  1827.  and  was  defeated,  but  two  years  afterwards  when 
Pediaza  resigned  Guerrero  seized  the  presidency.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  abolish 
iUrery.  When  the  Spanish  invasion  came  in  1880,  Guerrero  was  made  dictator.  He 
<fefeated  the  Spaniards,  but  soon  afterwards  his  chief  commanders  Bastamente  and 
^ta  Anna  revolted  against  him.  A  long  contest  followed  which  was  ended  bv  the 
t^yal  of  Gaerrcro  to  his  enemies  by  a  foreien  ship  captain  who  had  invited  him  to 
liioe  on  board  his  vessel.    Guerrero  was  forthwith  shot. 

OUnXUi'LAB  (diminutive  of  Sp.  guerra,  "war."  literally  "petty"  or  "partisan 
wars,"  or  "partisan  warriors"),  the  name  given  in  Spain  to  the  armed  bands,  composed 
^peasants  and  shepherds,  who,  on  occasion  of  foreign  invasion  of  civil  wars,  carrv  on 
•a  iireguUir  warfare  on  their  own  account.  From  1808  to  1814  they  were  regularly 
*Suiized  against  the  French,  and  being  favored  by  the  character  of  the  country,  were 
•occessful  on  many  occasions,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  under 
^pecinado,  the  Pastor  Merino,  Mina,  and  other  leaders.  The  country  itself  suffered 
"Wn  tbe  guerrillas,  who  revenged  political  treachery,  or  even  the  bare  suspicion  of  it. 
oj  fearful  devastations.  Many  of  them,  particularly  Mina's  band,  joined  Wellington, 
ud  after  having  undergone  a  course  of  discipline,  rendered  signal  service  as  regular 
^ps.  In  all  the  recent  civil  wars  .of  Spain,  the  guerrillas,  especially  those  of  the 
^oe  provinces,  acted  a  prominent  part  on  the  Garlist  side. 

SVttCLni,  Bbrtrand  dv.  Count  of  Longueville,  constable  of  France,  the  most 
*[ioent  French  gen.  of  the  14th  c,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  district  of 
^nnes,  sometime  between  1814  and  1820.     As  a  boy  he  was  remarkably  dull,  and 
■•U  WW  be^Mil^t  either  to  read  or  write,  but  exhibited  a  passion  for  military  exer-[^ 
*>>••  1%  \Ab  ITtb  ywnt  he  bore  away  the  prize  at  a  tournament  at  Rennes,  ana  froa 
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thifi  time  was  always  successful  in  such  encounters.  In  the  contests  between  Charles 
de  Blois  and  Jean  de  Montfort  for  the  dukedom  of  Brittanv.  he  took  part  with  the  for 
mer.  After  king  John  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bfack  Prince  at  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  in  1356,  Guescliu  rendered  important  services  to  the  daupbin,  afterwards 
Charles  V.  He  took  Melon  and  several  other  fortified  towns,  freed  the  Seine  from  {hi- 
English,  and  on  Charles's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1364,  was  created  governor  of  Pen- 
torson.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  gained  the  battle  of  Cocherel,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  title  of  count  of  Longueville  and  marshal  of  Nprmandy.  On  Sept.  29  be  "Wds 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  under  sir  John  Chandos,  at  the  battle  of 
Auray,  but  was  liberated  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  100,000  livres,  paid  by  the  king, 
the  pope,  and  several  other  princes.  He  now  supported  Henry,  count  of  Irastamare. 
against  Pedro  the  cruel,  king  of  Castile,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  tLe 
Black  Prince.  Being  again  ransomed  on  payment  of  a  large  sum,  to  which  even  the 
enemy  contributed  from  feelings  of  respect.  Guesclin  renewed  the  contest,  and  iu  1369, 
defeated  and  slew  Pedro,  and  placed  the  crown  of  Castile  on  the  head  of  Henry  of 
Trastamare.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  Henry  created  Guesclin  count  of 
Burgos,  duke  of  Molina,  and  constable  of  Castile.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled  by 
Charles  Y.  of  France,  at  that  time  hard  pres^d  by  the  English,  and  raised  by  that 
monarch  to  the  dignity  of  constable  of  France.  In  the  year  1370  Guescliu  opened  his 
campaigns  against  the  English,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  their  possessions  weiv 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortified  towns.  While  assisting 
his  friend  Sancerre  in  the  siege  of  Chftteau-neuf  de  Raudon,  in  Languedoc,  Guescliu 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  July  3,  1380.  Charles  V.  caused  him  to  be  interred  with  great 
pomp  beside  his  own  burial-vault  at  St.  Denys. — Compare  Guyard  de  Berville,  Huloire 
de  Bertrand  du  Ouesclin  (Paris,  1767). 

GUESS,  George,  or  Sequoyah,  1770-1843;  a  half-breed  Indian,  the  constructor  of 
the  alphabet  adopted  and  still  used  by  the  Cherokee  nation.    He  first  made  an  alphabet , 
of  85  characters,  representing  as  many  sounds,  using  as  fai*  as  possible  Enj^Ush  letters. 
A  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  this  alphabet.     Guess  went  with  his  tribe 
from  their  old  home  in  Georgia  to  the  Indian  territory.     He  died  in  Mexico. 

GUEST,  IN  Law.    See  Inn  and  Innkeeper,  ante. 

OUEUX,  or  *'The  Beggars,"  the  name  assumed  by  the  confederated  nobles  and  other 
malcontents  who  opposed  the  tyrannical  policy  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Philip  having  sent  nine  inquisitors  to  that  country  to  put  into  execution  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  provoked  bjr  this  act  the  bitter  resentment  of  the 
Protestants,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholics  and  nobility,  who  saw  in  it  an  attempt  to  curtail 
their  ancient  liberties.  A  party  of  opposition  was  thus  formed,  and,  headed  by  counts 
Louis  of  Nassau  and  Henry  de  Brederode,  declared  •in  an  act  called  the  "compromise." 
which  was  remitted  (April  5,  1566)  to  the  regent  Margaret,  their  fixed  determination  to 
ignore  utterly  the  authority  of  the  inquisitors.  On  the  admission  of  a  deputation  from 
them  to  an  audience,  the  regent  .seemed  somewhat  unnerved  by  their  bold  front,  and 
inclined  to  yield  to  their  demands:  when  one  of  her  council  approached  her,  and 
whispered  that  she  ''need  not  be  afraid  of  these  gatherings  of  beggars."  The  remark 
having  been  overheard  by  some  of  the  deputation,  the  abusive  epithet  was  assumed  as 
the  title  of  their  association.  As  a  sign  of  fraternity,  each  of  the  "beggars"  wore  a 
medal  called  the  '*beggar*s  denier,"  made  of  gold  or  silver,  and  stamped  on  the  obverse 
with  the  image  of  Philip  II.,  and  the  inscription,  "  in  everything  faithful  to  the  king;" 
and  on  the  reverse  with  a  wallet,  such  as  the  mendicant  monks  carried,  held  in  two 
hands,  with  the  works^  **  even  to  carrying  of  the  wallet."  The  "  beggars"  maintained 
a  long  and  vigorous  contest  against  the  despotic  proceedings  of  Philip  and  his  advisers, 
but  were  ultimately  compelled  to  succumb  to  superior  force.  A  branch  of  them,  **  the 
Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  under  the  bold  leadership  of  the  savage  count  de  la  Marck,  were 
almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  enterprises:  they  several  times  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet,  captured  transports  with  supplies  for  Alva's  army,  captured  several  for- 
tresses, and  succored  besieged  places  along  the  coast. 

GUGGENBUHL,  Louis,  1816-63;  b.  Switzerland,  and  celebrated  as  a  physician, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  cretinism.  He  published  several  pamphlets  and 
articles  on  the  subject.  A  retreat  for  cretins  was  established  by  bin".,  out  given  up 
after  his  death. 

OT0LIELMI,  Ptetro,  a  celebrated  musician  and  composer,  was  b.  at  Massa  di 
Carrara  in  1727.  From  liis  father,  who  was  Maestro  di  Cappella  in  the  ducal  chapel  of 
l^odena,  he  acquired  the  elements  of  music.  His  first  opera,  composed  at  the  age  of 
28,  was  performed  at  Turin,  and  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Previous  to  setting  out 
on  a  continental  tour  he  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  everywhere  successful. 
After  a  residence  of  some  months  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  various  other  towns. 
Gugliclmi  passed  over  to  London,  where  he  remained  five  years,  assiduously  engaged 
in  composition.  At  the  age  of  50  he  returned  to  Naples  with  the  double  prestige  of  great 
fame  and  wealth.  In  1793  pope  Pius  VI.  appointed  him  Maestro  di  Cappela  at  Si. 
Peter's,  and  from  that  time  his  official  duties  seem  completely  to  have  engrossed  him. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1804.    The  characteristics  of  his  sty J^gj^jg^ pre-eminently  fiimplioity, 
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purity,  and  precision,  and  these  qualities  he  inexorably  demanded  from  the  exponents 
of  bis  inspiration — '*  Sing  my  mu8ic  and  not  ymir$!"  His  best  known  operas  \\\a-~La 
HeTnema  di  Tito;  Artiiserse;  La  Didone;  Eiiea  e  Lavinia;  La  Morte  cU  Okfernz;  Debora  e 
Saent;  and  the  comic  operas  La  Virtuosa  di  MergdUna;  I  due  Oemelle;  La  Serza 
hmmorata;  La  PastoreUa  NobUej  La  Bella  Pencalrice, 

GiriAirA,  British  (Fr.  Quyane,  8p.  Quapana,  Port.  Quianna\  a  section  of  the 
exteu&ive  iract  forming  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Soutii  America,  lying  between  8** 
40  II.  ami  Z^  30'  s.,  una  between  the  meridians  of  50**  and  68°  west.  The  greatest  length 
of  ihis tract,  from  cape  North  to  the  confluence  of  the  river  Xie  with  the  river  Negro,  is 
calculated  at  1090  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth,  between  Punta  Barima,  at  the  embouchure  of 
tbe  river  Orinoco,  and  the  confluence  of  the  river  Negro  with  the  river  Amazon,  at  710 
miles.  Ii  is  at  present  politically  divided  in  Venezuelan,  British,  Dutch,  French,  uiid 
BRizilian  Guiana.  The  name  Guiana  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Dutci)  to  the  whole  country  from  the  name  of  a  small  river  Wai-ini,  a  tributary  of  the 
Orinoco,  on  which  stands  a  small  town,  called  Guayana  Vicija. 

The  limits  of  the  British  possessions  have  never  yet  been  accurately  determined.  If 
we  adopt  the  idea  of  sir  Kol)ert  Schomburgk,  the  latest  authority  upon  the  subject,  and 
.'isMime  the  natural  indications  to  be  the  proper  guide  to  the  g:eogrnphical  boundaries, 
we  shall  include  nil  the  regions  drained  by  the  waters  falling  into  the  river  Essequibo; 
aod  Liking  the  river  Coreutyn  as  the  acknowledged  line  of  demarkation  between  liiitish 
and  Dutch  Gubuia,  we  arrive  at  an  area  of  76,000  sq.m.,  a  territory  much  larger  than 
Euglund  and  Wales.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian 
governments  respectively  are  to  be  admitted,  the  British  portion  will  be  reduced  to 
."oiiietbiug  above  12,000  m.,  and  become  the  smallest  of  the  European  colonies  in  this 
region. 

The  coast-line  of  the  British  territory  consists  of  an  alluvial  flat,  composed  of  a  blue 
clay  impregnated  with  marine  salts,  anci  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  ||)attcr,  which, 
ui  its  decomposed  state,  forms  a  rich  and  highly  productive  soil.  The  inland  (lenth  of 
this  fertile  coast  varies  from  10  to  40  m.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  sand-hills, 
var}'ing  in  lieiirht  from  80  to  1*^0  feet.  In  the  fifth  parallel  n.  lat.  occurs  a  chain  of 
mountains  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  trappean  rocks,  with  their  various  mndifl- 
oiiions,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Atlantic 
cceiiii.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  savannas  extending  between  the  rivers 
Demerara  and  Coreniyn,  and  at  the  river  Btrbice  closely  approaching  the  sea-Fhore. 
There  is  another  serif's  of  such  savannas  further  inland,  and  the  geological  structure  of 
tbe  region  indicates  that  it  was  once  the  bed  of  an  inland  lake,  which,  by  some  great 
elemental  disturbance,  burst  its  barriers,  and  forced  for  its  waters  a  pasFsge  to  the  / 
.Ailantic.  Tiiis  supposiiiou  may  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  tbe  tradition  of  the 
White  sea  and  the  city  of  the  gold-besprinkled  Manoa,  which  inflamed  the  ardor  of  the 
cbivnlric  Raleigh,  and  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  those  discoveries  by  which  his  name 
bAs  lieen  immoitalized. 

'The  fluvial  system  of  British  Guiana  consists  mainly  of  four  great  and  pcven 
smaller  streams,  the  whole  of  the  first  named  and  six  of  the  latter  pouring  their  waters 
dinctly  into  the  Atlantic.  The  four  great  rivers  are  the  Essequibo  (q.v),  the  Demerara 
%y.\  thtf  Berbice(q.v.),  and  the  Corentyn  (q.v.).  The  smaller  streams  are  the  Poineroou, 
tiie  Mnruca,  and  the  Wai-ini,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Essequibo;  the  Mahaica, 
the  Mahaicony,  and  the  Abnny,  beteen  the  Demerara  and  the  Berbice;  and  the  Canje, 
«hich  joins  the  latter  immediately  before  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
P'in?.  there  are  numc^rous  creeks  of  considerable  size,  formed  by  the  surplus  waters  of 
•uc  savannas  l)ehind  the  sea-coast.  * 

All  these  streams  are  continually  bringing  down  quantities  of  detritus;  the  coast 
outline  is  consequently  undergoing  perpetual  changes:  in  one  place,  the  drainage  of 
Uie  estates  is  blocked  up  by  banks  of  drift  mud;  in  another,  incessant  exeition  is 
required  to  rrpel  the  encroadiments  of  the  sea. 

Ciinate.—T\\Q  climate  of  Guiana  is  genial  and  equable,  and  for  a  tropical  country  com- 
paratively healthy.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  W  to  75**  F..  the  mt ar.  temperature 
Ixipg  8r*.226.  The  barometric  pressure— highest,  80.05  in. ;  lowest,  29  74;  mean,  29.916; 
avcnijie  rainfall  at  Georgetown,  100.50  inches. 

HfCory  —Whether  Christopher  Columbus  himself  ever  actually  landed  on  the  shores 
^^  Guiana  seems  not  to  be  positively  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
Spaniards  must  have  settled  in  the  neighboring  countries  early  in  the  16th  c.  as  in  ir>b>0, 
*I»er  'he  Dutch  began  to  establish  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Pomeroon  and  other 
rivers  they  were  s|>eedily  driven  oiil  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  was  it  until  1C02  that  they 
BucciH'ded'in  obtiiining  a  footing  on  the  river  Essequibo.  During  the  17th  and  the 
•^iHv  pjiri  of  the  18th  centuries,  the  Dutch  were  frequently  harassed  by  incursions  of  the 
French  and  by  internal  insurrections:  three  distinct  colonies  were  constituted,  until,  in 
17^,  ihos('  of  Essequibo  and  Demerara  were  united.  Berbice  remained  a  .separate 
C'iony  until  \9Z\,  when  the  three  were  constituted  into  the  colony  of  BritiF'i  Guiana, 
ci)n»i<tin«T  of  tl-.e  counties  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  the  18th  c,  tlie  feelincs  of  the  inhabitants  had  become  sfongly^^ 
InfiQunn'd  !iy  :i  desire  to  place  themselves  under  British  sovereignty,  and  in  1796  effect 
U.  K.VII.-10 
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was  given  to  that  desire  by  the  cession  of  the  colonies  to  an  expedition  under  maj.gcu. 
Whyte.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  l602,  however,  the  colonies  were  restored  to  the 
then  '*  Batavian  republic,"  to  be  again  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  in  1808,  which  was 
finally  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

Oavernment, — The  political  constitution  of  the  colony  has  undergone  but  little  modi- 
fication since  its  affairs  were  administered  by  the  Dutch.     It  retains  peculiarities  which 


distinguish  it  from  that  of  any  other  colonial  dependency;  the  principal  variations 
introduced  have  been  the  division  of  the  colony  into  electoral  districts;  a  new  definition 
of  the  qualification  for  holding  the  electoral  franchise,  and  open  instead  of  secret  voting. 
The  electors  return  members  of  two  distinct  bodies;  one  is  termed  the  "college  of 
electors,"  seven  in  number,  who  hold  office  for  life,  unless  they  quit  the  colony;  the 
special  function  of  this  body  will  be  explained  hereafter.  The  other  elected  body  is 
termed  the  "college  of  financial  representatives,"  and  consists  of  six  members.  The 
legislative  body  comprises  ten  members,  five  of  whom,  including  the  governor,  who 
personally  presides  over  its  deliberations,  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  hold  office 
under  it,  the  remaining  five  are  chosen  as  vacancies  occur  by  the  existing  members  of 
the  court  from  a  double  nomination  sent  up  by  the  college  or  electors  above  described. 
Once  in  each  year,  what  is  called  the  "combined  court "  holds  a  session  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  upon  the  annual  expenditure,  and  determining  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  taxes  to  be  levied.  This  court,  which  is  also  presided  over  by  the  governor  in 
person,  consists  of  the  court  of  policy  "combined  "  with  the  college  of  financial  repre- 
sentatives, and  its  legislative  functions  are  confined  to  passing  the  annual  tax  ordinance. 
Practically,  in  the  legislative  body,  or  court  of  policy,  the  governor  is  able  to  carry  any 
measure  he  desires,  possessing,  as  he  constitutionally  does,  a  double  vote;  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  power  has  been  very  sparingly  resorted  to,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  power  of  vetoing  any  proposition  brought  forward  either  in 
that  or  the  combined  court,  should  he  deem  it  objectionable.  The  direct  responsibility 
of  the  governof  to  the  crown  for  any  and  all  of  his  acts,  has  been  found  in  practice  an 
ample  safe-guard  against  any  abuse  of  these  large  prerogative  powers.  Another  privilege 
reserved  to  the  governor  is  that  of  originating  all  money  votes;  and  while  the  majority 
in  the  combined  court  may  reduce,  they  are  prohibited  from  increasing  the  amount  of 
any  item  of  the  public  expenditure  as  annually  settled. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  colony  continued  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  to 
be  as  it  was  established  by  the  Dutch ;  and  the  Roman  code  is  still  the  basis  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  civil  matters.  Trial  b^^  jury  in  such  cases,  at  the  option  of 
either  party,  was  introduced  in  1844;  and  in  criminal  cases,  trial  by  jury  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1846,  and  the  English  criminal  code  was  adopted  as  the  law  of  tlie 
colony. 

Besides  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  presided  over  by  judges,  there  are  police 
and  stipendiary  magistrates  in  each  town  and  district,  with  the  ordinary  powers  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction;  a  jail  in  each  county,  and  a  penal  settlement  for  the  more  heinous 
classes  of  criminals,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Massaruni,  about  70  in.  from 
Georgetown.  The  stipendiary  police  consists  of  about  300  men,  and  there  is  a  strong 
body  of  rural  constables  throughout  the  colony,  consisting  usually  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy men  on  the  estates,  and  in  the  villages,  without  distinction  of  races. 

There  are  but  two  towns,  properly  so  called,  in  the  colony— Georgetown  (q.v.)  and 
New  Amsterdam  (q.v.). 

The  cultivated  portion  of  the  colony  is  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  and  to  a  short  dis- 
tance up  each  of  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Demerara.  The  estates  were  laid  out  by  the 
Dutch  m  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
the  stAples  were  sugar,  rum.  and  molasses,  cotton,  and  coffee.  In  1747  two  schooners 
sufficed  to  carry  to  Europe  the  crop  of  559  half -hogsheads  of  sugar;  in  1752  the  culture 
of  cotton  and  coffee  commenced.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  by  the  British  iu 
1796,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  agricultural  operations;  since  that  period  the  fluctua- 
tions, arising  from  various  causes  at  different  times,  have  been  considerable,  of  which 
some  idea  may  be  perhaps  arrived  at  by  glancing  at  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  numbers 
of  estates  in  cultivation.  In  1831  there  were  altogether  822;  thirty  years  later  there 
were  not  more  than  160.  Cotton  and  coffee  have  ceased  to  be  exported;  the  former  is 
not  cultivated,  the  latter  to  a  very  trifling  extent.  All  available  resources  have  been 
concentrated  upon  the  production  of  sugar  and  rum;  molasses  have  much  diminished 
in  quantity,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  machinery,  and  an  accession  of  labor  by  means  of  immigration .  the 
produce  of  manjr  estates  has  been  increased  Irom  50  to  100  per.  cent.  The  timber-trade 
has  become  of  importance,  and  for  this  the  colony  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  interest 
excited  in  its  natural  resources  by  the  great  exhibitions  at  London  in  1851,  and  Paris  iu 
1855  and  1878,  at  which  much  Guiana  produce  was  exhibited. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  population  of  the  colony  in  the  year  1874  amounted 
to  218,909,  inclusive  of  the  aborigines  and  the  troops  in  garrison.  As  the  increase  since 
1851  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  net  results  of  immigration  during  that  period,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  Creole  population  has  rather  receded  than  advanced — a  circum- 
stance which,  especially  as  it  is  belived  to  be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
smaller  West  India  insular  colonies  where  immigration  has  had  little  or  no  influence,  is 
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matter  of  serious  concern.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  interval  the 
colony  has  been  visited  by  epidemic  cholera  and  small-pox,  both  extensively  fatal,  espe- 
cially to  the  aged  and  the  young.  * 

l\e  population  is  of  a  diversified  character;  the  aboriginal  Indians,  who,  rapidly 
becoDLing  extinct,  are  supposed  to  number  from  7,000  to  10,000,  within  the  British  ter- 
ritory; the  Creole  ne^ro;  the  mixed  race;  the  immigrants  from  Madeira,  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  from  Chma;  with  a  sprinkling  of  Europeans,  chiefly  British,  French  and 
Butch.  The  immigrants  of  all  races  introduced  from  1871  to  1874  inclusive,  were 
27,810.  On  Dec.  31,  1874,  there  were  34,360  Indian  coolies  under  indenture;  and  14,653 
working  as  ordinary  laborers  on  the  estates;  14,833,  not  indentured,  being  otlierwise 
employed. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided  into  17  parishes,  of  which  seven 
belong  exclusively  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  eight  exclusively  to  the  church  of 
England,  while  Georgetown,  in  Demerara,  and  New  Amsterdam,  Be r bice,  have  minis- 
ters of  each  church  appointed  to  them.  The  ministers  of  both  churches,  with  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  Wesley  an  church,  are  maintained  by  salaries  from  . 
the  colonial  treasury,  secured  by  law  for  a  term  of  years.  There  are  also  independent 
missionaries  scattered  throughout  the  colony,  who  are  supported  exclusively  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  their  flocks.  In  1874  the  charge  for  religion  amounted  to 
£19.563  193.  6id.  In  the  same  year  public  education  cost  £19,525  18s.  Id.,  and  was 
rtported  by  the  inspector  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

The  position  of  this  important  dependency  may  be  described  as  one  of  advancing 
prosperity;  but  until  a  more  ample  supply  of  available  labor  induces  a  greater  influx  of 
capital,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  its  condition  is  positively  satisfactory.  Like  the  other 
sugar-producing  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  had  to  struggle  against  great  difiicul- . 
ties— partly,  at  least,  arising  from  imperial  legislation;  and  it  has  still  to  contend  with 
an  expensive  system  of  recruiting  the  deficient  labor-market  from  distant  regions. 

The  statistics  of  the  vears  1861  and  1874  show  the  steady  progress  of  the  colony.  In 
1861  the  revenue  was  £301,761;  the  expenditure,  £325,032;  in  1874  they  were  respect- 
ively £603,790  2s.  5d.,  and  £613,798  15s.  lOd.  The  public  debt  has  decreased  from 
£.')76,499  to  £347,264  4s.  lOd.,  with  ample  security.  In  1861  the  imports  were  valued 
61  £1.339,713;  in  1874,  £1,873,219  9s.  In  these  two  years  the  exports  were  valued  at 
£1,<>^,649  and  £2,761,837.  Sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  are  the  chief  exports,  and  in  1874 
had  a  value  of  £2,579,246.  The  trade  in  valuable  native  woods — chiefly  greenheart — is 
enkrring,  being;  in  1871,  worth  £3.900,  and  in  1874,  £32,418.  The  imports  consist 
mainl}'  of  flour,  dried  salt  fish,  rice,  malt  liquor,  brandy,  machinery,  oils,  lumber,  pork, 
and  manufactured  goods.  There  are  124  sugar  estates,  65  plan  tarn  (provision)  estates, 
T5  cattle  farms,  16  coffee  and  9  cocoa-nut  estates.  In  1874  there  were  exported  908,887  \ 
Ugsheads  of  sugar,  276,606  puncheons  of  rum,  and  179,625  puncheons  of  molasses. 
During  the  same  year  7,615  immigrants  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  added  to 
ibe  coolie  population.  The  criminal  statistics  for  1874  show  a  large  amount  of  crime.  Out 
of  a  population  of  218,909,  there  were  39,965  apprehensions  and  summonses;  and  of  those 
convicted  there  were  17  for  murder,  22  for  manslaughter,  and  7  for  attempt  of  murder. 

GUIAHA,  Dutch,  or  SURINAM',  lies  between  British  and  French  Guiana,  and  is 
J^parated  from  the  former  by  the  Corentyn,  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  while 
'ii«  Marony  separates  it  from  the  territories  of  the  latter,  and  constitutes  its  eastern 
Vandary.  To  the  n.  it  is  bounded  by  •  the  Atlantic,  and  s.  by  the  Acarai  mountain- 
range,  which  divides  it  from  Brazil.  It  extends  from  2°  to  6"  n.  lat.,  and  from  about 
•5^i'  10  about  57*  w.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  45,000  so.  miles.  Pop.  Jan.  1,  75,  51,834, 
^f  whom  713  were  Europeans,  464  Chinese,  and  3,085  East  Indian  coolies.  The  births 
IS  1874)  were  1548;  the  deaths  3,364. 

Although  the  physical  character,  climate,  and  productions  are  very  nearly  the  same 
<i^  British  Guiana  (q.v.),  the  natural  advantages  of  the  colony  are  not  so  fully  developed, 
»td  in  the  hilly  districts  in  the  interior  and  south,  which  are  held  by  the  Maroons,  or 
n-iaway  slaves,  the  lands  are  wholly  uncultivated.  The  rivers  all  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
tiemost  considerable  is  the  Surinam,  which  has  a  course  of  nearly  300  m.,  but  is  not  navi- 
^I'le  for  large  ships  many  miles  above  Paramaribo  (q.v.),  the  capital,  which  is  built  about 
l'»m.from  its  mouth.  Dutch  laws  are  in  force,  and  the  coinage,  weights,  and  measures 
'Hhe  mother-country  are  generally  used.  The  government  of  the  colony  is  admin is- 
'':Tfd  by  a  governor-general  (nominated  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands)  and  a  general 
'^I'^ncif  of  native  freeholders.  All  religions  are  tolerated,  and  the  Jews  have  synagogues 
i^  different  parts  of  the  colony.  The  Moravian  missionaries  serve  194  plantations,  and 
M,  in  1875,  23,576  persons,  enrolled. 

Tlje  principal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  rum,  molasses,  many  sorts  of  valuable 
*3od,  gums,  balsams,  and  drugs.  In  1874  the  goods  imported  were  valued  at  £303,781, 
itd  the  exports  at  £218,067.  Cleared  inward,  204  vessels  measuring  26,472  tons;  out- 
v^rd.  212.  with  a  tonnage  of  27,593.  Among  the  exports  were  24,135,503  lbs.  sugar, 
2«5,483  lbs.  cacao,  127,460 lbs.  cotton,  57,549  lbs.  quassia-wood,  1029  lbs.  coffee,  201,780 
MoQs  of  rum,  and  278,159  gallons  of  molasses.  |p 

There  were  in  all  290  plantations  with  about  30,000  acres  in  cultivation.     The  chief  ^^ 
yM\isx  is  sugar;  then,  in  order,  cacao,  cotton,  coffee.    The  live-stock  were  3,515  head 
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of  cattle,  208  horses,  82  mules,  250  asses,  1134  sheep,  422  goats,  and  1733  swine.  The 
revenue  (1874)  amounted  to  £101,984,  and  the  expenditure  lo  the  same.  The  letters  hj 
mail  were  39,114;  newspapers  and  circulars,  39,651.  A  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  was  passed  Aug.  8,  1862,  and  came  into  force  July  1,  1893.  The  compensation 
given  was  £25  for  each  slave. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  European  settlers  in  Guiana,  organized  trading  stations 
on  the  coast  as  early  as  1580,  from  which  period  till  1790,  when  Demeraru  and  Essequibo 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  they  retained  possession  of  most  of  Guiana.  The 
presesent  limits  of  Dutch  Guiana  were  settled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
f  OUIAKA,  French,  includes  the  districts  lying  between  2*^  and  6''  n.  lat,  and  51  i"  and 
54i"  w.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  w.  by  theMarony  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Dutch  Guiana,  and  by  the  little-kuown  districts  lying  beyond 
the  Kio-Branco;  and  on  the  s.  aude.  by  the  river  Oyapock  and  the  range  of  the  Tamu- 
cumuque  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  empire  of  Brazil.  The  area,  acconling 
to  the  best  French  authorities  (Block,  etc.)  Is  18,000  square  leagues,  but  the  boundary 
line  of  French  Guiana  is  not  well  defined,  and  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion  with 
the  Brazilian  and  Dutch  governments.  Pop.  '72,  24,171.  In  addition  to  the  conti- 
nental districts,  French  Guiana  comprises  seyeral  islands  in  the  immediate  vincinity  of 
the  coast,  the  principal  of  which  are  Cayenne,  in  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the 
siime  name,  Le  Grand  Connetable,  and  Lie  Petit  Connetable.  The  country  is  divided 
into  high-lands  and  low-lands,  tlie  former  of  which  commence  at  the  first  cataracts  of 
the  rivers,  and  gradually  increase  in  height  towards  the  centrd  districts,  which  they 
traverse  in  a  granite  mountain-range,  which  nowhere  exceeds  an  elevation  of  1000  feet. 
The  low  alluvial  lands,  which  extend  from  the  cataracts  to  the  Atlantic,  are  at  present 
mostly  covered  with  vast  forests,  but  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  both  of 
grain  of  every  kind,  and  all  the  products  of  tropical  vegetation.  Among  the  20  navi- 
gable streams  or  rivers,  the  principal  are  the  Marony,  lying  to  the  w.,  and  the  Oyapock 
to  the  e.  of  Cayenne,  the  navigation  of  which  is  rendered  difficult  from  the  numerous 
cataracts  and  rapids  by  which  they  are  obstructed.  The  overflowing  of  the  rivers  gives 
rise  at  various  points  in  lower  French  Guina  to  swamps  or  marshy  savannas,  which  arc 
covered  with  forests  of  mango-trees  and  palms,  while  in  other  parts  lakes  are  formed, 
the  most  extensive  of  which  are  those  of  Mapecucu,  Macari,  and  Mapa. 

French  Guiana  has  a  rainy  season,  which  lasts  with  short  intermissions  from  Nov. 
to  June;  and  the  heat  is  less  oppressive  than  in  most  places  in  the  West  Indies,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  influence  of  the  trade- winds,  which  bring  wiih  them  the  temperate 
moisture  of  the  Atlantic.    The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  90**  or  falls  below  75''. 

The  chief  products  and  exports  are  choice  woods  for  ornamental  purposes,  rice, 
maize,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  cotton,  nutme?,  cloves,  and  pepper. 

French  Guiana  or  Cayenne,  which  was  first  occupied  by  1?  ranee  in  1638,  is  now  divided 
into  14  communes  comprised  under  the  two  cantons  or  districts  of  Cayenne  and  Sinna- 
mary.  and  placed  under  the  command  of  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy  council.  A 
recent  French  budget  stood  charged  with  the  sum  of  barely  134,500  francs  for  ordinary 
expenses  of  government  in  Guiana,  and  2,000,000  francs  for  the  penal  settlements  at 
Cayenne.  The  administration  of  justice  is  centered  in  the  tribunal  or  imperial  court  at 
Cayenne,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  president, 
assisted  b^  counsel,  auditors,  and  notaries.  There  are  9  free  elementary  schools  in  the 
colony,  giving  instruction  to  1100  children,  which  are  under  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  church,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion are  members,  although  various  forms  of  faith  are  tolerated,  and  supported  at  the 
charge  of  tiie  state. 

In  accordance  with  an  imperial  decree  of  1854  Guiana  has  been  made  the  principal 
seat  of  the  penal  settlements  of  the  mother-country,  which  are  maintained  at  Cayenne 
at  the  national  cliarge.  All  persons  sentenced  to  eii^ht  years'  hard  labor  are  con- 
demned, on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  to  reside  for  the  remninder  of  their  lives 
in  the  colony,  unless  when  they  are  specially  pardoned,  in  which  case  they  are  seldom 
allowed  to  return  to  France.  Grants  of  lands,  with  the  restitution  of  civil  rights,  may 
iMi  accorded  by  the  local  authorities  as  a  recompense  for  good  conduct;  but  the  disci- 
pline is  in  all  cases  severe,  and  the  labor  heavy  and  continuous.  The  mortality  among 
the  prisoners  is  believed  to  be  very  prreat,  but  the  French  government  docs  not'  include 
the  de.it h-rate  of  Guiana  in  its  otherwise  very  full  tables  of  mortality. 

QTTIAlfA  BARK,  French,  the  bark  of  PorUandia  h^.randra,  also  called  Cotiieria 
speciom,  a  tree  of  the  natural  ov^ev  ciuchonactce,  with  opposite  ovate  leaves,  and  corymbs 
of  very  large  purple  flowers,  a  nativp  of  Guiana.  The  bark  is  esteemed  a  very  pow'erful 
febrifuire.  and  the  value  of  the  widely-known  medicine,  called  Warburg's  l^eter  Drops, 
is  believed  lo  depend  mainly  upon  it. " 

GUIB  ANTELOPE,  or  Harnessed  Antelope^  abounds  in  vast  herds  in  w.  Africa. 
Its  Rfles  are  a  dull  red  with  white  stripes  which  at  a  distance  make  it  look  as  if  wearing 
a  harnes<. 

GUIBERT,  Jacques  Antotne  Hippolite.  Count  de,  1743-90-  a  French  writer  on 
military  tactics.  Frederick  the  great  was  rather  prejudiced  against  the  younij  writer, 
but  on 'more  intimate  knowledge  he  greatly  commended  him.     Guibert  served  in  higU 
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positions  in  the  French  armies,  and  in  1789  he  was  membef  and  reporter  of  the  council 
of  JidministratioD  in  the  department  of  war,  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1789. 
His  most  important  work  is  Iiis  Essay  on  Tactics. 

eiJICGIASDnn,  Francesco,  an  Italian  statesman  and  historian,  was  b.  of  noble 
psren'ta«:e  at  Florence,  in  1482.  The  combined  studies  of  law  and  literature  engrossed 
his  earhtfst  attention,  and  were  cultivated  witli  such  signal  success,  that  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  23,  he  was  elected  professor  of  law  by  the  signoria  of  Florence,  and 
acqaircd,  at  the  same  time,  a  reputation  of  great  skill  as  a  legal  practitioner.  His 
koowledge  of  international  law,  and  tact  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  caused  him  to 
beselec^ted  in  1512,  by  the  signoria,  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Aragon.  During  a  period  of  two  years  he  discharged  his  diplomatic  duties  with  con- 
sammate  ability.  On  his  return  to  Florence  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  public 
approval,  and  in  1525  was  despatched  by  the  republic  to  receive  at  Cortona.  pope 
LeoX.  This  sharp-sighted  pontiff  at  once  secured  Guicciardini's  services,  and  com- 
mitted to  him  the  government  of  Modena  and  Regjgio,  and  finally  of  Parma.  Clement 
VIL  continued  to  shower  dignities  on  Guicciardini,  and  appointed  him,  with  unlimited 
powers,  governor  of  the  liomagna,  and  finally  of  Bologna.  On  the  accession  of 
Paal  HI.  Guicciardini  resigned  all  his  dignities,  and  after  18  years  of  papal  service, 
returned  to  Florence,  where  Alexander  de  Medici  had  Just  been  thrust  on  the  citizens 
as  tlu'ir  sovereign  l)y  Charles  V.  On  the  assassination  of  Alexander,  Guicciardini  pro- 
moted materially  the  elevation  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici;  but  meeting  with  no  special  favor 
from  that  prince,  he  withdrew  from  Florence  to  his  villa  at  Arcetri,  where  he  com- 
menctMl  his  famous  work,  Lfi  Storia  ^Italia.  He  died  in  1540  before  its  completion, 
lo  1361,  21  years  after  his  death,  the  first  sixteen  books  of  his  history  were  published, 
and  tliree  years  later,  four  additional  books  appeared.  The  work  is  considered  a  stand- 
ard of  classical  historical  writing,  independent  of  its  value  as  a  minute  and  faithful 
reoird  of  the  period  it  embraces,  from  1490  to  1534.  A  magnificent  Italian  edition  was 
puljlished  at  Freyburg,  1775—1776,  four  vols.  4to,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
miiiiuscripts  deposited  in  the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Florence,  and  another  at  Pisa, 
1819.  10  volumes  8vo,  edited  by  Rosini.  In  1857-58,  there  appeared  at  Florence 
Opere  i'/iedite  cU  Francesco  Guicciardini.  comprising  a  series  of  aphorisms  and  discourses 
on  the  Florentine  institutions.  In  the  form  of  dialogue,  recovered  from  the  MSS.  in  the 
family  archives. 

GUICCIOLI,  Teresa,  Countess,  1801-73;  the  daughter  of  count  Gamba;  manied 
vhcii  16  to  count  Guiccioli  who  was  over  60.  She  is  known  to  fame  from  her  intimate 
relaiioiis  with  Byron,  the  English  poet  with  whom  she  was  associated  in  1810-22. 
Twenty -five  years  after  Byron  s  death,  in  her  5l6t  year,  she  manied  the  marquis  de 
Bolssy. 

GUICOWAB,  or  "the  Herdsman,"  the  designation  of  a  powerful  Mahratta  prince, 
vho.se  dominions  at  the  present  time  include  most  of  Guzerat  (q.v.).  tilth  Baroda  for 
capital.  The  Guicowar  originally,  as  the  name  denotes,  was  an  officer  in  the  establish- 
miMit  of  the  rajahs  of  Satara,  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  Mahrattiis  (q.v.),  and  after  a 
time  rose  high  in  nmk  from  his  military  services,  being  ultimately  appointed  heix*diiary 
aecond  in  command  of  the  Mahratta  armies,  of  which  the  commund-in-chief  was  vested 
in  the  family  of  Sindia.  Pelajee,  who  became  Guicowar,  in  1721,  by  predatory  excur- 
sions gradually  acquired  authority  over  Guzerat;  and  his  son  Bamaiee,  who  succeeded  in 
173.2.  still  further  extended  the  bounds  of  this  ample  dominion.  The  latter  then  threw 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Peishwa,  but  being  taken  prisoner  by  treachery,  he  was  com- 
peik'd  to  yield  one  half  of  his  dominions,  and  do  homage  for  the  other  half.  Annund 
fcio.  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1800,  was  the  first  prince  of  the  line  who  had  inter- 
course with  the  British  Indian  government;  and  it  is  worthy  of^  remark  that,  down  to 
the  present  time,  the  relations  of  the  British  with  these  Mahratta  princes  have  been  un- 
interrupteilly  friendly.  The  two  powers  came  into  contact  on  the  occasion  of  a  civil 
var  between  the  reigning  prince  and  an  illegitimate  brother  wiio  aspired  to  the  throne; 
uiii  in  consideration  of  thi  aid  afforded  him  by  the  Bombay  government,  the  Guicowar 
^ed  by  treaty  to  disband  his  Arab  soldiers,  and  receive  a  British  subsidiary  force, 
S,ar.  15.  1803.  A  treaty  of  general  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  April  21.  1805.  by 
which  a  British  subsidiary  force  is  maintained  by  the  Guicowar.  In  1816  the  Gui<owar 
quarreled  with  the  Peishwa  about  some  districts  claimed  by  each.  The  Peishwa  caused 
the ambasaador  of  the  Guicowar  to  be  assassinated;  and  his  refusal  to  give  up  his  nirent 
involved  him  in  war  with  the  Calcutta  government,  which  terminate<l  in  the  annexation 
of  hi;i  state.  83'ajee  Rao.  who  became  Guicowar,  in  1819,  was  frequently  reprimanded 
by  the  British  government,  and  in  1888  part  of  his  state  was  sequestrated.  In  1840  he 
made  his  submission,  and  among  other  concessions  abolished  suttee.  His  suecessf)r, 
Mulhar  Rao,  inherited  the  family  vices,  and  in  1873  a  commission  inliuircd  into  his 
conduct.  He  was  subsequently  a(:cused  of  attempting  to  poison  Colonel  Plmyre.  the 
British  resident,  and  tried  before  a  commission  which  disagreed  a!)out  his  guilt;  but  he 
^as  deposed  on  account  of  his  general  misrule,  and  Gopalliao,  a  prince  of  the  Candeish 
line,  was  appointed  his  successor.    See  Baroda. 

6TJIDS8,  in  military  affairs,  are  usually  persons  drawn  from  the  country  in  which  an> 
may  is  encamped.    A  sufficient  body  of  intelligent  men  is  collected  at  head  quarters,  w^ 
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enable  one  or  more  to  be  sent  with  eveij  detachment  of  troops  which  leaves  the  camp. 
A  guide  should  be  quick  df  eye,  experienced  in  the  topography  of  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  faithful.  As,  however,  guides  must  on  most  occasions  be  drawn  from  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  population,  and  have  probably  only  a  pecuniary  interest  in  serving 
well,  their  conduct  is  always  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  death  being  awarded  as 
the  punishment  for  the  least  departure  from  trustworthiness.  Any  treason  or  incompeteuce 
on  the  part  of  a  guide  might  involve  the  most  disastrous  consequenceb  to  a  whole 
expedition.  In  the  JF^ench  army  a  considerable  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry  bear  the 
name,  but  the  name  only,  of  "guides."  They  were  first  formed  in  1744,  as  a  small 
.  company  of  messengers  on  active  service.  The  number  was  gradually  increased  until 
the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  formed  them  into  a  guard  10,000  strong. 

OUIBO,  Alessandbo,  an  Italian  poet,  was  b.  at  Pavia,  in  1650.  Literature  and 
poetry  engrossed  his  earliest  attention,  and  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  his  first  pieces,  he 
owed  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Pavia,  whose  favor  he  further  secured  by  the  talent  he 
evinced  in  setting  his  verses  to  fine  spirited  airs  of  his  own  composition.  In  1685,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  duke,  he  set  out  to  Rome,  where  his  kind  patron  assigned  him 
apartments  in  the  Farnese  palace.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  friendship 
of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  composed,  at  her  desire,  the  pastoral  drama  of 
Endimiane,  the  princess  condescending  to  be  his  fellow-laborer  in  the  work.  He  died 
at  Rome,  1717.  The  dramas  of  Guido  fail  in  sweetness  and  affection,  but  are  interesting 
and  elevated  in  sentiment.    As  a  lyrical  poet  Guido  ranks  very  high. 

OUIDO  ABETIKO,  so  called  from  his  birthplace,  Arezzo,  was  a  monk  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  and  flourished  about  the  year  1030,  but  neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor 
death  is  known.  He  has  the  reputation  of  bein^  the  inventor  of  musical  notation,  and 
the  regenerator  of  music.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  Guide's  invention  are  differ- 
ently stated;  but  the  most  reliable  account  seems  to  be,  that  on  one  occasion  while 
chanting  with  the  monastery  choir  a  hymn  in  honor  of  St.  John,  he  was  struck  with 
the  gradual  and  regularly  ascending  tones  of  the  opening  syllabic  sounds  of  each  hemi- 
stitch,  in  the  three  first  verses: 

Ut  queant  laxis  re-sonare  flbris 

Jfi^ra  gestoram  fa-muli  tuorum 

Sol-ye  polluti  to-bii  reatum,  etc. 

With  the  intuitive  foresight  of  genius,  he  instantly,  we  are  told,  comprehended  the 
fitness  of  these  sounds  to  form  a  new  and  perfect  system  of  solfeggio,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  mature  and  systematize  this  idea.  On  introducing  his  new  theory  into 
practice  amoc^  the  youthful  choristers  of  the  monastery,  the  experiment  proved  entirely 
successful.  The  fame  of  Guidons  musical  invention  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
pope  (John  XX.),  who  invited  him  to  Rome.  Guido  repaired  thither,  and  obtained  a 
very  gratifying  reception.  The  pope  himself  found  pleasure  in  becoming  a  student  of 
the  new  svstem,  under  the  guidance  of  its  founder  and  teacher.  Ill  health,  however, 
compelled  Guido  to  return  to  the  pure  and  bracing  climate  of  his  birthplace,  and,  re- 
entering the  monastery  of  Pomposa,  he  there  tranquilly  ended  his  days.  Guido  has  left 
some  interesting  writings,  explanatory  of  his  musical  doctrines,  viz.,  the  Mcrologus; 
and  the  Argumentum  JS/im  Canttts  invemendi. 

GUIDO  DE  BRES,  1540-1567;  b.  at  Mons.  Persecuted  for  having  left  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  fled  to  London,  joined  the  Walloon  church,  and  entered  the  Protestant 
ministry.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  labored  earnestly  as  an  evangelist  in 
various  parts  of  France.  At  the  storming  of  Valenciennes  by  Noircarmes,  Guido,  in 
escaping,  was  caught,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  seven  years  was  hanged.  The  con- 
fession of  faith  which  he  prepared  in  1559,  and  which  was  approved  by  Calvin,  he  pub- 
lished in  1562  as  the  Confession  of  FaiOi  of  Vie  Reformed  Church  in  the  mtherlands. 

OumOK,  the  standard  borne  by  regiments  of  light  cavalry;  it  is  broad  at  one  end, 
nearly  pointed  at  the  other,  and  usually  of  silk. 

QUISO  BEKI,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school,  was  b.  at  Bologna  in 
1575,  and  at  first  aimed  at  the  somber  coarse  strength  of  Caravaggio's  creations,  but 
subsequently  followed  the  more  refined  and  ideal  school  of  the  Caracci,  previous  to 
finally  striking  out  a  style  for  himself.  His  works  are  extremely  numerous,  and  the 
majority  reflect  a  sentiment  of  fervent  sphritualism,  more  characteristic  of  the  devotion 
of  tlie  early  Bolognese  school,  than  of  the  later  spirit  infused  by  the  Caracci,  the  found- 
ers of  the  modern  standard  of  Bolognese  art.  Guido  Reni  was  unhappily  an  infatuated 
gambler,  and  with  th^  view  of  replenishing  his  often-squandered  finances,  produced 
with  extreme  rapiditv  many  inferior  works  undeserving  his  name.  He  died  in  1642. 
Amongst  his  best  productions  are,  "  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,"  a  magnificent  work  in 
the  Vatican  museum;  the  "Crucifixion  "  in  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina,  Rome. 
The  famous  portrait  long  assumed  to  be  that  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  probably  not  from  his 
hand.  The  *'  Aurora  "  of  Guido  Reni,  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Rospigliosi 
palace,  is  a  fresco  of  world-wide  fame,  and  is  considered  the  greatest  of  his  works. 

GUIDO  OP  SIENNA,  a  painter  of  the  13th  c,  about  whose  work  there  is  much 
uncertainty.  In  the  church  of  St.  Domenico  in  Sienna  is  a  large  painting  of  the  virgin 
and  child  enthroned,  with  six  angels  above,  and  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  the  same 
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city  is  a  triangular  pinnacle,  once  a  portion  of  the  same  composition,  representing  the 
Savior  in  benediction,  with  two  angels;  the  entire  vfork  was  originally  a  triptych,  but  is 
Dot  so  now.  The  principal  section  of  this  picture  has  a  rhymed  Latin  inscription  giving 
the  painter^s  name  as  Gu  .  .  .  o  de  Senis,  with  the  date  1221 ;  the  genuineuess  of  the 
inscription  is  not,  however,  free  from  doubt.  In  the  general  treatment  of  the  picture  there 
isDotliing  to  distinguish  it  froih  other  works  of  the  same  early  period;  but  the  head  of 
the  virgin  and  child  are  indisputably  very  superior,  innaturid  character  and  graceful  dig- 
nity, to  anything  to  be  found  anterior  to  Cimabue.  The  best  informed  connoisseurship 
of  recent  years  concludes  that  the  heads  are  repainted,  and  are,  as  they  now  stand,  due 
to  some  artist  of  the  14th  c.  perhaps  Ugolino  da  Sienna;  thus  the  claims  of  Cimabue 
would  remain  undisturbed.  Bejoncf  this  little  is  known  of  Guido  da  Sienna.  There  is 
in  the  academy  of  Sienna  a  picture  assigned  to  him,  a  half -figure  of  the  virgin  and 
child,  with  two  angels,  dating  probably  between  1250  and  1800;  also  in  the  church  of 
Sao  Bernardino  in  the  same  city  a  Madonna  dated  1262.  Milanesi  thinks  that  the  work 
Id  San  Domenico  is  due  to  Guido  Graziani,  of  whom  no  other  records  remain  earlier 
than  1278  when  he  was  mentioned  as  the  painter  of  a  banner.     [From  Encyc.  Biit.'\ 

GuLCJiJiJS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  82  provinces  into  which  France,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  was  divided.  It  Comprehended  the  territory  now  formed  by  the  depart- 
meots  of  Gironde,  Lot,  Dordogne,  Aveyron,  and  portions  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  and  Lot- 
etrGaronne,  and  formed  with  Gascony  (q.v.)  what  was  originally  the  country  of  Aqui- 
tania,  of  which  name  Guienne  is  a  corruption.  Its  earlier  history  is  described  under 
Aquitaine  (q.v.). 

6VI0VE8,  Joseph  de,  b.  at  Pontoise,  Oct.  19,  1721,  acquired  a  great  reputation  as 
an  orientalist,  at  a  time  when  the  acquisition  of  eastern  languages  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty.  Chiefly  on  account  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Chinese,  he  was 
appointed  interpreter  for  oriental  languages  in  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi.  Guignes  died 
at  Paris,  Mar.  19,  1800.  His  great  work,  L'Histoire  Oenerale  des  Huns,  Tures.  Mogols, 
tt  autres  Tartares  occidentavx,  avant  et  depute  J.  O.  jusqu'd  present  (Paris,  1756-1758),  is  a 
rare  specimen  of  human  industry  and  research,  and  of  which  his  countrymen  are  justly 
proud.  De  Guignes  also  contributed  a  history  of  Tartary  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
BMoth^que  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot  (1777-1779).— His  son  Chr6tien-LouI8-Joseph,  b. 
at  Paris,  Au^.  25,  1759,  was  also  a  very  distinguished  oriental  scholar,  and  published  a 
(hinese  dictionary  (Paris,  1818),  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon  I.  He  died  at  Paris,  Mar. 
9. 1845. 

6VUAR',  or  Guixab,  a  lake  of  Central  America,  in  the  n.w.  of  the  state  of  SaD  Sal- 
vador, is  60  m.  in  circumference,  and  incloses  a  large  island,  which  abounds  in  game, 
and  contains  the  ruins  of  what  must  formerly  have  been  a  large  town. 

GUILAVDI'KA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  leguminosm,  sub-order  cobmI- 
piniea,  having  pinnate  leaves,  and  remarkable  for  the  stony  hardness  of  their  seeds,  the 
coating  of  which  is  so  silicious  that  they  are  said  even  to  strike  fire  with  flint.  The 
%eds  are  used  for  beads  and  for  children's  marbles.  G.  bondue  is  the  best  known 
^ecies,  and  is  of  very  wide  geographic  distribution,  although,  like  the  rest  of  the 
species,  growing  only  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  called  the  bondue,  and  the 
vfker  tree,  and  its  seeds,  which  are  often  thrown  ashore  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  are  called  molucca  beans.  The  cotyledons  are  very  bitter,  and  are  much  used 
in  India  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers. 

OnU'DFOBO,  a  market  t. ,  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  is  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  North  Downs,  on  the 
Qavi^ble  river  Wey,  80  m.  s.w.  of  London.  Here  the  Readinff  and  Reigate  branch  of 
the  &)uth-Eastem  railway  crosses  the  direct  Portsmouth  line.  The  town  consists  mainly 
of  one  street,  running  along  the  steep  e.  side  of  the  Wey,  crossed  here  by  an  old  bridge 
f'f  four  arches,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  air  of  order  and  cleanliness.  Its 
streets  are  rich  in  quaint  old  gables,  overhanging  paneled  fronts,  and  long  latticed  win- 
dows. The  chief  Duildings  are  the  castle,  a  fine  ruin,  in  the  early  Norman  style;  arch- 
Wshop  Abbot's  hospital,  in  which  reside  a  master,  12  brothers,  and  8  sisters;  the  church 
"f  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  several  memorable  monuments;  St.  Mary's,  an  interesting 
specimen  oi  the  transition  style,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  churches 
n  the  county;  the  grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  VI.;  the  town  hall;  and  the  j 
corn-market.  A  county  hall  and  assize  court  was  erected  in  1862,  and  a  county  hospital  | 
in  1863-1866.  Guildford  is  now  chiefly  famous  for  its  CTain-market,  the  "  Surrey  wheats" 
being  celebrated.  It  has  paper,  powder,  and  corn  muls ;  breweries,  brick-fields,  coach- 
»orks,  and  two  iron-foundries.  Guildford  now  returns  one  member  to  parliament, 
instead  of  two,  as  formerly.    Pop.  71,  9,801. 

This  ancient  town  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in  the  will  of  Alfred  the  great,  who 
bequeaths  it  to  Ethel wald  his  nephew.  In  the  time  of  the  confessor,  the  town  and 
nianorwere  included  among  the  demesnes  of  the  kings  of  England.  Henry  II.,  John, 
and  Henry  III.  frequently  resided  here. 

OUHDHAIX,  an  important  public  building  in  London,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  town-hall,  and  is  the  place  of  assembly  oi  several  courts,  as  the  court  of  common 
<»uncil,  the  court  of  aldermen,  the  chamberlain's  court,  etc.,  and  a  R<*Uce-<gowt  pj^aide(L 
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over  by  one  of  the  aldermen.  The  guildhall  of  London  was  formerly  situated  in  Alder- 
mansbury.  The  original  building  was  erected  in  1411,  but  was  almost  wholly  destroj-ed 
by  the  great  fire  of  16tk$.  In  1789  the  guildhall  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form.  The  hall 
proper  is  153  ft.  in  length,  48  in  breadth,  and  55  in  height,  it  has  been  famous  for 
centuries  for  the  maguilicence  of  its  civic  feasts.  The  first  time  it  was  used  for  this 
purpose  was  in  1500  a.d.,  when  sir  John  IShaw,  goldsmith,  who  had  been  knisrhted  on 
the  field  of  Bosworth,  gave  here  the  first  lord-mayor's  feast.  These  feasts  had  formerly 
been  held  at  Ewees's  hall. 

!  GUILDS  (Sax.  gUdan,  to  pay).  Guilds  were  originally  associations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  particular  towns,  for  promoting  the  common  interest  of  the  fraternity.  They  are 
said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  but  unquestionably  similar  institutions  existed  at  a  very  early 
period  among  the  southern  nations  of  Europe,  where  they  were  known  by  the  name  of 
confraternities.  In  England  guilds  were  in  use  during  the  Saxon  rule,  and  several 
records  are  preserved  of  the  purposes  of  these  institutions.  The  Saxon  guilds  appear 
to  have  resembled  our  modern  friendly  societies.  On  condition  of  a  certain  payment, 
the  members  were  entitled  to  relief  in  case  of  sickness,  and  to  protection  from  violence. 
At  a  later  period  guilds  were  of  two  kinds,  religious  and  secular.  Both  cUisses  retained, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  principle  of  mutual  relief  to  the  members  in  sickness;  but  the  former 
were  established  for  the  performance  of  works  of  charity,  and  for  the  regular  observance 
of  certain  religious  services;  while  the  main  object  of  the  Iatt«r  was  the  advancement 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  fraternity.     In  order  to  the  establishment  of  a  guild, 

.  religious  as  well  as  secular,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
sovereign;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  several  guilds  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  as 
havinu^  been  established  without  that  authority.  In  London  there  were  a  large  number 
of  religious  f^uilds.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  a  guild  to  the  honor  of  St.  George  the 
martyr,  consisting  of  an  alderman,  master,  brothers,  and  sisters,  was  established  in  Nor- 
wich ;  and  here,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  term  alderman  was  a  name  for  a 
chief  officer  or  governor  in  a  guild,  whence  it  was  extended  to  an  officer  of  a  burgh  on 
the  extension  of  guilds,  as  noticed  below.  It  having  been  an  orderly  virtuous  society 
for  the  sp;ice  of  30  vears  from  its  erection,  king  Henry  Y.  confirmed  it  by  letters-patent 
under  the  great  seal,  made  it  perpetual,  and  granted  it  certain  privileges  and  immunities 
(Madox,  Firma  Burgi).  In  like  manner  guilds  were  formed  in  Bristol,  Exeter,  and 
other  large  towns.  These  guilds,  through  the  munificence  of  individuals,  by  deg^ee^ 
amas'^d  considerable  wealth.  By  Henry  VIII.  the  property*  and  revenues  of  these 
religious  guilds  were  seized  and  perpetually  vested  in  the  crown. 

The  most  important  branch  of  this  subject  is  that  of  the  Bucular  guilds,  or,  as  they 
were  stvled  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  confraternities.  These  institutions  were  the  germ  of 
the  modern  burghs  or  municipal  corporations.  They  consisted  originally  of  the  mem 
bers  of  some  particular  trade,  united  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  assistance  in  sickness, 
and  for  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  trade.  Thus  we  have  the  guild  of  goldsmiths, 
of  weavers,  of  cordwainers,  of  pattern-makers,  of  spectacle-makers,  etc.,  the  names  of 
which  are  preserved  to  the  present  day.  Every  trade  had  its  separate  guild,  of  which  it 
was  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  member  before  he  was  allowed  to  practice  the 
particular  craft.  Aa  trade  increased  in  importance,  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
guilds  increased  in  proportion,  until  at  length  the  towns  or  united  guilds  claimed  from 
the  sovereign  special  rights  and  privileges-^iuxi  habeant  gUdammercatoriam.  The  town 
of  Southampton  received  a  charter  confirming  their  liberties  as  early  as  Henry  II.  Liver- 
pool was  made  ngilda  mereataria  by  Henry  III.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  Yl.,  the  title 

'  used  was  communia  perpetua,  or  eorporata,  which  phrase  has  continued  to  be  used  in  the 
modern  corporations.  This  title  of  communia  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
continent,  where,  under  the  title  of  communities,  the  towns  at  a  very  early  period 
obt  lined  charters  declaring  their  independence,  and  bestowing  on  them  extensive  privi- 
leges.—See  Robertson's  Charles  K,  and  Madox.  F^ina  Burgi. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  English  and  Scottish  guilds  or  corporations  are  now  abol- 
ished, as  being  contrary  to  public  policy ;  and  these  associations  exist  only  for  mutual 
beneficiary  purposes.  Thus,  in  various  boroughs  in  England,  a  custom  had  long  pre- 
vailed, and  by-laws  had  been  made,  to  the  effect  that  no  person,  not  being  free  of  the 
borough  or  of  certtiin  of  these  guilds,  should  keep  a  shop  for  merchandise,  or  exercise 

'  certain  trades  within  the  borough;   but  since  1835,  when  the  municipal  corporation 

'  reform  ac!t  (5  and  6  Will.,  IV.  c.  76.  s.  14)  passed,  every  lawful  occupation  is  free,  not- 
withstanding any  such  custom  or  by-laws.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  Scotch 
burghs  w»is  abolished  by  the  statute  9  and  10  Vict.  17.  For  the  functions  of  the  dean  of 
guild  in  Scotch  burghs,  see  Dean  of  Guild. 

GUILFORD,  a  co.  in  n.  North  Carolina,  on  Deep  river,  crossed  by  the  Richmond 
and  Danville,  and  the  North  Carolina  railroads;  630  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  23,584— <).698  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  some  parts  has  good  timber.  Corn,  oats, 
tobacco,  and  pork  are  the  main  products.    Co.  seat,  GreensL)orough. 

GUHiFORD  at.  in  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Shore 
Line  railroad,  16  m.  e.  of  New  Haven;  pop.  2.570.  It  has  several  churches,  the  Guil- 
ford institute,  and  some  manufiif  ^'^iiz-Grecne  Ilalleck,  the  poet,  was  bora  here. 
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GUILFORD  COURT  HOUSE,  a  small  village  in  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.  A  battle  was 
foiiglit  here  Mar.  15,  1781,  between  the  revolutionists  under  Greene,  and  the  English 
under  Curnwallis.  It  was  not  a  decisive  action,  both  parties  suffering  severely,  and 
both  ileclining  to  renew  the  attack. 

6UILLE1C0T  Uria^  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  of  the  group  bi'acJiyptei'a  (q.v  )  or 
di?ers.  and  included  by  Linneeus  in  the  genus  colj/mbua  (see  Diver),  but  now  more  gen- 
erally ranked  among  the  alcada  (see  Auk)  than  pniong  the  colymbidoB  (q.v.).  The  bill  ia 
miKJeraiely  long,  straight,  and  pointed,  as  in  cdymbus,  but  rather  more  compressed,  and 
cuvercd  with  feathers  as  far  as  the  nostrils;  the  feet,  as  in  the  other  alcada,  are  three- 
toed,  having  no  hind-toe,  and  entirely  webbed.  The  legs  are  placed  very  far  buck,  and 
are  ?ery  hhorl,  the  tibia  scarcely  appearing  beneatli  the  abdomen,  so  that  they  are  ill 
adapted  for  wulking.  and  the  posture  of  the  bird  on  laud  is  erect,  even  when  hatching 
itscgg.  The  tail  is  very  short.  The  wings  are  short,  and  are  moved  with  great  fre- 
quency in  flight,  which,  however,  the  guillemots  are  able  to  sustain  remarkably  well,  in 
cono.'qu^.'nce  of  the  abundant  provision  made  for  aeration  of  the  blood  by  their  very 
large  air-cavities.  On  the  same  account,  they  usually  tioat  very  high  in  the  water, 
though,  when  danger  npproaches,  they  can  sink  their  bodies  under  water,  till  the  hetid, 
Deck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  alone  visible.  They  excel  in  diving,  and  use  their 
wingR  for  progression  '.nder  water,  where  they  seek  their  food,  which  consists  chirfly 
of  small  fishes  and  crustaceans.  They  are  seUlom  seen  in  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  but 
are  extaMiiely  abun<lant  in  those  of  the  arctic  regions  and  the  colder  parts  of  the  temper- 
ate zone,  particularly  in  the  neighborb<K)d  of  rocky  coasts.  The  Common  Guillemot,  or 
Foolish  Goillemot  {(T.  troUe)  is  abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  breed- 
ing even  on  those  of  the  south  Of  England,  although  large  flocks  also  arrive  in  winter 
fniin  the  north.  It  abounds  in  all  the  arctic  regions.  Its  winter  migrations  extend  a» 
far  M.  ns  the  Meditermnean.  aud  in  America  to  New  York.  It  is  called  foolish  guil- 
lemut.  from  its  often  suffering  itself  to  lie  taken  by  the  hand  rather  than  leave  the  cliffa 
00  which  it  breeds,  aud  where  prodigious  numbers  may  be  seen  stationed  close  together 
on  the  ledj^es  of  rock.  The  parent  birds  are  said  to  carry  their  young  on  their  "backs 
fmm  the  high  ledges  to  the  water.  The  entire  length  of  the  common  guillemot  is  about 
Winches.  The  common  guillemot  lays  only  one  egg,  which  has  a  very  thick  shell,  is- 
pear-shaped,  and  remarkably  large,  being  more  than  three  inches  long.  If  the  egg  is- 
deRtmyed  or  taken  away,  another  is  laid  in  its  stead.  The  egg  is  esteemed  a  delitacy, 
but  the  flesh  of  the  bird  is  coarse.  The  skin  with  the  feathers  is  used  for  clothing  in 
some  oorthem  regions.  Young  birds  and  eggs  are  among  the  objects  in  pursuit  of 
which  the  rock-fowlers  of  the  northern  coasts  scale  or  descend  the  most  tremendous, 
precipices.  Great  numlieraof  the  eggs  are  exported  from  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Litbrador. — The  Black  Guillemot  ( i7.  grylle)  is  a  smaller  species,  about  14  inches 
inng;  the  plumage  entirely  black  in  summer,  except  a  large  white  patch  on  each  wing; 
but  in  winter,  tiie  under  parts  are  white:  the  young  are  mottled  or  spotted.  It  is  not 
common  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain,  but  breeds  on  many  of  the  Scottish  islands. 
It  Ih  plentiful  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  is  as  common  in  America  as  in  the  old  world. 
It  ban  lieen  called  the  Greenland  dove.  It  lays  three  eggs,  often  on  the  bare  rock:  but 
if  the  situation  is  damp,  it  piles  up  for  them  a  curious  nest  of  pebbles.  Other  species 
ui>  enumerated  among  British  birds,  but  are  rare.  Several  species  are  peculiar  to  the 
fiorttiern  ptirts  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

QUILLIM,  John,  1556-1621 ;  an  English  writer  on  heraldry,  educated  at  Oxford,  a 
oeml)er  of  the  college  of  arms  in  London.  He  published  the  Display  of  Heraldry,  a 
York  that  passed  through  many  editions. 

GVILLOCHE,  an  architectural  ornament  of  Greek  origin.  It  consists  of  two  or  mnr9 
bands  or  ribbons,  crossing  and  recrossing  one  another  in  a  regularly  repeating  pattern. 
Some  of  these  are  simple  and  some  very  complicated. 

GUILXOTTHE,  the  instrument  of  decapitation  introduced  during  the  French  revo- 
iatioQ  by  the  convention,  and  named  after  its  supposed  inventor,  Josephe  Ignace  Gull- 
lolin,  a  physician  (b.  1728— d.  May  26,  1814),  who,  however,  it  is  ascertsined,  was 
only  the  person  who  first  proposed  its  adoption.  It  is  composed  of  two  upright  posts, 
grnoved  ou  the  inside,  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  cross  beam.  In  these  grooves,  a 
^rp  iron  blade,  placed  obliquely,  descends  by  its  own  weight  on  the  neck  of  the  victim, 
vbo  is  bound  to  a  board  laid  below.  The  speed  and  certainty  with  which  this  machine 
^paraies  the  head  from  the  trunk,  gives  it  a  great  superiority  over  the  axe  or  sword. 
The  invention  of  machines  of  this  kind  is  ascribed  to  the  Persians.  In  Italy,  from  the 
I3ih  c.  it  wa»  the  privilege  of  the  nobles  to  lie  put  to  death  by  a  machine  of  this  kind, 
^liich  was  called  mannaia,  Conradin  of  Swabia  was  executed  by  such  a  machine  at 
jjaples,  in  1268.  An  instrument  resembling  the  guillotine  was  likewise  emplo3'ed  in 
^'^nnany  during  the  middle  ages.  During  the  16th,  and  till  late  in  the  17th  c,  a 
niacbine  called  the  maiden^  which  differed  but  slightly  from  the  guillotine,  was 
^ployed  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  decapitation.  That  such  an  appnratus  was 
jfl'vwn  and  used  in  France  at  an  earlier  period,  is  proved  by  the  execution  of  the  Due 
Qe  Montmorency,  who  is  described  as  having  been  executed  by  a  falling  axe  at  Toulouse, 
^\^,  The  Dutch,  too,  in  the  18th  c,  employed  a  decapitating  machine  in  executine 
tia^es  in  their  colonies.  ^.g.,^^^  ,^  V^UU^C 


GUILTY  is  the  form  of  verdict  given  by  a  jury  in  criminal  cases  when  the  crime 
charged  has  been  found  proved.  In  England,  there  are  only  two  verdicts  which  can  be 
given  in  such  cases— viz.,  guilty  or  not  guilty;  but  in  Scotland  there  is  an  intermediate 
verdict,  called  '*  not  proven,"  which,  though  in  reality  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty*'  (and  it 
is  so  entered  in  England),  yet  is  allowed  to  be  given  by  juries  when  they  are  not  sat 
isfied  that  sufficient  legal  evidence  has  been  given,  but  nevertheless  consider  there  was 
some  foundation  for  the  charge,  or  at  least  some  ground  for  suspicion.  It  has  been 
objected  to  this  verdict  that  it  leaves  a  stigma  on  the  party:  neverUieless,  it  is  firmly 
adopted  in  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland. 

QUnfATiAKS,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  picturesque,  memorable,  and  beautifully  situ- 
ated towns  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  stands  within  an 
amphitheater  of  hills  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  between  the  D'Ave  and 
the  Arezilla,  12  m.  s.e.  of  Braga.  Its  narrow  streets,  its  broad  red  balconies  and 
verandas,  its  walls,  part  of  which  are  now  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  are  surmounted 
by  pointed  parapets,  and  its  remains  of  ancient  architecture  seen  here  and  there,  render 
the  appearance  of  the  town  exceedingly  striking.  ^  GuimarSes  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy,  the  residence  of  count  Henriques,  and  the  birthplace,  in  1109,  of 
Alfonso  Henriques,  his  son,  and  the  first  king  of  Portugal.  Among  the  most  interestiug 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  founded  in  18^;  the  castle,  a  flamboyant  structure,  sur 
rounded  by  square  towers;  and  the  Dominican  convent,  with  beautiful  cloisters  of  the 
14th  century.  From  every  elevation  in  or  near  the  town,  magnificent  views  are 
obtained.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  Caldas  (hot  springs)  das  Taipas,  and  the  Caldas  de 
San  Miguel,  both  finely  situated,  and  well  appointed.  These  springs,  which  were  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  are  used  chiefly  for  bathing  purposes.  They  range  in  tempera 
ture  from  91°  to  120",  are  sulphureous,  and  are  said  to  be  very  effective  in  cases  of  gout 
and  cutaneous  disease.  Guimaraes  is  celebrated  for  its  cumeries  and  its  paper  manu- 
facture; it  also  exports  great  quantities  of  dried  plums  and  figs  to  England.   Pop.  6,000. 

GUINAND,  Francois,  1745-1825;  an  optician,  native  of  Switzerland.  He  was  the 
«on  of  a  carpenter,  and  when  young  made  a  telescope  after  one  belonging  to  his 
•employer,  so  exact  a  copy  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  He 
then  made  lenses  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Truenhofer,  who  at  once  gave  him 
employment.    Later  in  life  he  constructed  many  excellent  telescopes. 

OUDf' EA,  the  name  of  a  maritime  section  of  western  Africa.  It  extends  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Senegal  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Negro,  the  stream  being  in  lat.  16" 
n.  and  long.  16°  88'  w.,  and  the  headland*^  in  lat.  15°  41'  s.  and  about  long,  ll""  40'  e. 
and  by  the  equator,  which  thus  intersects  it,  it  is  divided  into  Upper  or  northern,  and 
Lower  or  southern  Guinea.  This  vast  region  forms  the  coasts  of  the  Mandingoes, 
Ashanti,  Dahomey,  Benin,  Biafra,  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  connectiug 
with  the  Atlantic  even  more  distant  territories  by  means  of  its  rivers,  more  especially  by 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Niger,  the  Old  CalaUar,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and  the 
Ooanza.  Guinea  was  first  visited  in  1864  by  some  French  merchant  adventurers  of 
Rouen  and  Dieppe,  and  first  colonized  by  the  Portuguese  in  1481,  who  have  retained 
nominal  possession  of  the  whole  of  Lower  Guinea,  the  chief  states  of  which  are  Loango 
(q.v.),  Congo  (q.  v.),  Angola  (q.v.),  and  Benguela  (q. v.).  The  Dutch,  French,  English, 
Danes,  ana  even  the  Germans,  also  established  various  settlements,  or  rather  factories, 
particularly  in  Upper  Guinea,  the  coast  of  which  is  now  divided  into  Grain  Coast,  Ivor}- 
Coast,  Gold  Coast,  and  Slave  Coast.  Besides  the  articles  thus  designated,  the  soil  yield's 
indigo,  pepper,  cotton,  sugar,  and  palm-oil.  The  factories  were  chiefly  establiRhed  to 
secure  the  slave-trade,  and  after  its  suppression  their  commercial  importance  ceased. 
Great  Britain  has  ultimately  endeavorea  to  make  a  humane  and  Christian  use  of  its 
acquisitions.  While  keeping  a  naval  squadron  off  the  west  African  shores  to  intercept 
the  slavers,  it  was  needful  to  provide  for  the  liberated  cargoes  of  black  men  and  women. 
The  Sierra  Leone  (see  Frbr  Town  and  Sierra  Leone)  and  Gambia  settlements  were 
•created  for  this  purpose,  and  here  the  Wesleyans  have  many  chapels  and  schools  for  the 
natives.  For  the  American  settlement,  see  Liberia  and  Monrovia.    In  1872  the  Dutch 

five  up  to  England  all  their  possessions  on  the  Gold  coast.  In  return  for  this  cession, 
ngland  consented  to  annul  the  treaties  prohibiting  Dutch  conquests  in  Sumatra  on  the 
straits  of  Malacca.  But  the  king  of  Ashanti  (q.v.)  immediately  laid  claim  to  Elm  inn. 
the  capital  of  the  former  Dutch  possessions,  ana  after  a  series  of  intrigues  and  dip- 
lomatic complications,  Invaded  (April,  1873)  the  territory  now  under  the  English  pro- 
tectorate. He  was  at  flrst  successful ;  but  the  arrival  of  sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (Oct.,  1673). 
followed  bv  some  British  regiments,  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  Ashanti 
king  was  forced  to  retire  into  his  own  country,  and  after  numerous  defeats,  had  to 
suffer  the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  capital,  Coomassie  (q.v.),  reduced  to  ashes,  Feb.  6. 
1874.  Bv  the  treaty  which  followed  his  submission,  the  king  of  Ashanti  renounced  all 
claim  either  of  tribute  or  homage  from  any  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  Gold 
coast. 

OUIKEA,  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  washes  that  remarkable  bend  of 
western  Africa,  which,  reckoning  from  the  n.,  runs  first  nearly  on  a  parallel,  and  then 
nearly  in  a  meridian.     It  may  be  regarded  as  stretching  from  Cape  Palmar,  in  lat  4^  22' 
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n.,  and  long.  7"  44'  w.,  to  cape  Lopez,  about  lat.  1"  s.,  and  long.  8"  85'  c.  At  its  n.e. 
extremity  is  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  between  the  Bight  of  Benin  on  the  n.w.,  and  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  on  the  s.e.  Off  its  e.  shore,  reckoning,  from  the  n.,  are  the  islands  of 
Fernando  Po,  Prince,  and  St.  Thomas. 

817INEA,  a  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Britain,  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  gold  from  which  the  first  specimens  were  coined  was  brought  from  the  Guinea 
msi  in  w.  Africa,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  originally  bore  the  impression  of  an 
elephant  It  was  first  coined  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  in  1664,  and  continued  in 
(omioon  use  till  1817,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  sovereign  (q.  v.).  Its  value  varied 
considerably  at  different  periods,  but  was  latterlv  fixed  at  twenty-one  shillings.  It  is 
M  customary  in  Great  Britain  to  estimate  professional  fees,  honoraria  of  all  kinds, 
complimentary  subscriptions,  prices  of  pictures,  etc.,  in  guineas;  to  give  a  physician 
three  sovereigns  and  three  shillings,  rathe?  than  three  sovereigns  alone,  or  even  three 
sovereigns  and  five  shillings,  is  supposed  to  make  the  transaction  differ  from  a  mere 
meitantile  one,  and  thus  veils  the  sordidness  which  is  fancied  to  attach  to  pounds, 
.sliilliogs,  and  pence. 

GUINEA  COBN,  a  name  sometimes  ^ven  ta  Durra  (q.  v.);  sometimes  to  another 
cereal  grass,  penicillaria  spieata  or  penntaetum  typhoideum,  veiy  extensively  cultivated 
in  central  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  India,  where  it  is  called  ha^ree.  It  is  of 
the  tribe  panieea,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  millets.  It  is  a  grass  with  a  spike- 
like  cylindrical  panicle. 

GUIHEA  FOWL,  or  Pintado,  Numida,  a  genus  of  ^IHnaceous  birds  of  the  family 
jifmianidm,  having  a  short,  strong  bill,  the  upper  mandible  vaulted,  a  warty  membrane 
at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  a  wattle  hanging  down  on  each  side,  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  generally  naked,  the  forehead  surmounted  either  with  a  callous  or  a 
feathery  crest;  the  back  much  elevated  and  arched,  the  tail  short.  The  species  are  all 
natives  of  Africa  and  Madagascar.  The  best  known  is  the  common  Guinea  Fowl,  or 
Pintado  {N.  meUagrut),  with  naked  head,  hard  callous  casque,  and  slate-colored  plumage, 
everywhere  speckled  with  round  white  spots  of  various  sizes.  It  is  common  in  Guinea, 
and  apparently  through  all  the  regions  thence  to  the  neigtiborhood  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope;  it  is  found  also  in  more  northern  parts  of  Africa,^nd  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  meleagris  and  gaMina  numidiea.  Its  flesh  was  highly 
prized  by  them.  In  a  wild  state,  the  Guinea  fowl  is  generally  seen  in  large  flocks.  It 
is  not  so  polygamous  as  many  of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  even  in  a  state  of  domesti- 
cation, exhibits  the  inclination  to  pair.  It  is  now  common  in  the  poultry-yards  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  although  it  i^  moi*e  adapted  to  warm  than  to  cold  climates,  and  in 
Jamaica  has  been  completely  naturalized,  so  as  to  be  destructive  to  crops,  and  to  be 
shot  like  other  game.  In  Britain  the  youn^  are  rather  troublesome  to  rear,  but  the 
high  price  borne  in  the  market  both  by  the  birds  and  their  eggs,  compensates  those  who 
keep  Guinea  fowls  for  profit.  The  eggs  are  small,  and  have  a  thick  strong  shell,  but  are 
particularly  esteemed.  Guinea  fowls,  however,  are  troublesome  in  a  poultry-yard,  from 
ibe  disposition  of  the  males  to  attack  and  tyrannize  over  other  poultry.  The  Guinea 
fowl  has  a  peculiar  harsh  and  querulous  cry,  which  it  emits  with  great  frequency. 
There  is  a  white  variety  of  Guinea  fowl. 

0TJIHEA  OSA88,  Panieum  maonmum,  a  grass  of  the  same  genus  with  Millet  (q.  v.),  a 
Mtive  of  the  west  of  Africa,  but  now  naturalized,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  southern  states  of  America.  It  does  not  perish  even  in  the  winters  of 
Britain,  but  is  not  luxuriant  and  productive,  as  in  warmer  climates.  Its  height  in 
favorable  moist  situations,  is  from  5  to  10  ft.;  in  dry  grounds,  it  is  smaller;  it  has  a 
niuch-branched  and  spreading  panicle,  long  flat  leaves,  and  a  somewhat  creeping  root. 
In  countries  favorable  to  its  growth,  it  is  very  valuable  as  food  for  cattle. — Other 
>:M:cies  of  the  same  genus  are  among  the  most  useful  pasture  and  forage  grasses  of 
tropical  countries. 

OTJIKEA  PEPPES,  a  name  which  has  been  variously  applied  to  the  seeds  or  dried 
fruit  of  several  very  different  plants,  agreeing  in  their  peppery  character,  and  in  being 
ihe  produce  of  the  west  of  Africa.  The  name  Malaguetta  (malagheta,  meleguetta, 
^tc.)  Pepfer  is  generally  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  with  Guinea  pepper,  and  is  at 
present  a  frequent  designation  of  grcUm  of  Paradise  (q.  v.^;  but  the  capsules  or  dry 
EJtrries  of  capsicum  fnitescens  (see  Capsicum)  are  commonly  sold  by  druggists  under 
file  name  Guinea  pepper;  whilst  both  the  names  Guinea  pepper  and  malaguetta  pepper 
|tave  been  applied  to  the  dried  fruit  of  cubeba  dusii  (see  Cubebs),  and  to  the  seeds  of 
kih2£lia  (  or  xylopia)  u^tJdopica,  a  shrub  of  the  natural  order  ammace(B.  This  last  was 
•^  one  time  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Guinea,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Ethiopian  Pepper.  It  is  now  seldom  even  heard  of.  It  is  an  aromatic  and  not 
'Xtremely  pungent  condiment. — There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  which  of  these 
jiinds  is  meant  m  many  instances  in  which  the  term  Guinea  pepper  or  malaguetta  pepper 
•^employed  by  the  olaer  writers;  yet,  from  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  this  article, 
^he  name  Grain  Ctoasi  was  given  to  a  great  tract  of  land  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  to  it 
^e  establishment  of  the  settlements  of  Grand  Bassa  and  cape  Palmas  is  due.  Up  to 
^  close  of  the  18th  c.  Guinea  pepper  continued  in  request,  when  the  peppers  of  the 
east  drove  it  from  the  market.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^UU^l^ 
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GTJnf£A-PIG.    See  Cayt. 

Ou JJi js A-WOSH,  known  also  as  flaria  medinensis,  or  F.'dracunculw,  is  a  pnmsitic 
animal  that  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  esirliest  times.  Plutarch,  in  liis  S,ym- 
posiacon  (Table  talk),  quotes  a  passa;;e  from  the  ^M>gruplier  and  philosopher  A^xathar- 
chides  of  Cnidus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  beioreour  era,  which  seems  clearly  to 
refer  to  this  worm;  and  it  has  l)een  argued  wiUi  great  plausiliility,  that  the  ••tier)' 
serpents"  which  attacked  the  Israelites  in  the  de&erl  were  in  reality  Giiinca  or  Medina 
worms.  This  view  of  the  ** fiery  serpents'' was  propounded  by  Bartholin  in  liis  com- 
menttiry,  and  KUchenmeister,  one  of  our  hi;:lKSt  authorities  on  parasitic  utiinials, 
adduces  the  following  arguments  in  its  support.  The  Hebrew  words  which  in  our 
version  are  translated  **nery  serpents"  ak  ntdiasc/tim  Bc^mphim ;  the  former  Avord  is 
correctly  translated  "serpents;"  while.  wmpAtV*.  derived  from  the  word  mraph,  can 
signify  nothing  more  than  u  qui  cotnburit;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  species  of  animal  is 
referred  to  which  is  distinguished  by  the  iutiamuiability  of  its  bite,  or  generally  l»y  the 
inflammation  which  its  presence  causes.  "  'i'hat  hi  ancient  times  the  Filaria  [or  Quinea- 
worm]  was  reckoned  amongst  the  serpents  on  account  of  its  snake-like  form,  is  proved 
at  once  by  the  Greek  name  drakorUion  (Lat.  dracunculm).  a  species  of  snake  which  had 
something  fabulous  and  inexplicable  about  it.  The  inflammaiory  pain  and  swelling 
which  occurred  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  worm  are  certainly  very  well  expressed  by 
seraphim;  while  the  mortality  amongst  the  Israelites  is  easily  explained  by  their  iL''nor- 
ance  of  the  treatment,  and  the  dangerous  symptoms  occurring  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  the  worm,  which,  acconiiug  to  S4)me  authors,  may  be  immediatelv  fatal. 
Only  in  the  last  portion  of  the  way  through  the  desert  of  Zin  towards  Mount  Ilor.  but 
especially  on  the  way  from  ilor  towards'  Oboth,  for  which  journey  they  required 
several  months,  did  the  Israelites  come  into  the  true  district  of  the  Medina- wurm— 
namely,,  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  Arabia  Petriea.  This  entire  niarcli  the}' 
would  undoubtedly  have  passed  over  within  the  period  of  incubation  of  this  worm  (two 
months  to  one  year).  Here  the  FUaruB  (or  Guinea-worms)  first  broke  up.  with  violent 
inflammatory  )>aiu8.  Thus,  then,  the  Israelites  contnicted  these  worms,  which  are  still 
indigenous  in  Arabia  Petrasa^and  this  worm-province  may  consequently  be  of  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  geographei-s  in  the  determination  ;uf  the  course  of  travels  lu  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  Israelites  wanderiners."  {On  Parcuitti,  vol.  i.  pp.  892-393.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  this  worm  is  still  very  deficient,  and  we  are 
at  present  only  acquainted  with  the  female.  The  body  of  this  animal  is  slender,  cjiin- 
drical,  and  somewhat  compressed,  and  is  of  the  thickness  of  pack-thread,  except  at  the 
posterior  extremity,  where  it  is  somewhat  attenbated.  It  is  opaque,  of  a  milk  white 
color;  on  each  side  there  is  a  longitudinal  line;  and  when  examined  by  the  micioscope, 
it  is  seen  to  be  marked  with  numerous  tranverse  stris.  The  anterior  extremity  is 
obtuse,  and  the  mouth  circular,  and  l)eset  with  four  acute  spines  (but  the  number, 
nature,  arrangement,  and  even  existence  of  thei^e  spines  are  points  on  which  helmintho- 
logists  differ).  The  length  of  the  worm  varies  from  less  than  half  a  foot  to  three  yards. 
On  examining  an  adult  specimen,  extracted  by  Malgaigne  in  Paris  in  1854,  Kobin 
found  no  tnice  of  intestine,  or  of  any  orpin  except  a  very  thin  sheath  (a  uterus  or 
oviduct),  which  was  filled  with  young  animals  rolled  up  in  coil.s,  with  the  tail  occasionally 
projecting  outwards.  In  these  young  animals,  we  can  trace  tlie  course  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  which  apparently  becomes  subsequently  obliterated  by  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  generative  organs  and  the  egirs. 

This  worm  is  indigenous  only  in  certain  hot  countries,  and  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  regulated  by  laws  into  which  we  have  no  insight.  Klichenmeister  mentions  the 
following  places  as  especially  notorious  for  its  occurrence:  Senegal.  Gaboon,  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  Bombay,  the  peninsula  of  India.  Persia,  Arabia  Pet i-aea.  the  s.  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  region  round  the  Caspian  .<;ea.  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Nubia,  and  Guinea.  It  has  been  introduced  into  certain  parts  of  America  b^' 
negro  slaves. 

The  disorder  occasioned  by  these  worms  frequently  iKJComos  an  epidemic  in  years  of 
heavy  rain,  and  especially  in  marshy  districts.  It  appears  also  to  be  connected  with 
the  season.  iKjing  especially  prevalent  in  the  East  Indies  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
in  Upper  Egypt  shortly  after  the  regular  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

The  mode  of  production  of  this  parasite  in  the  human  bodv  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty. The  probability  is,  that  the  young  animals,  while  still  very  minute,  penetrate 
the  skin,  although  by  what  mechanism  they  can  effect  their  lodgment,  we  do  not  know. 
Carter  relates  a  case  which  strongly  supports  this  view.  Fifty  children  in  a  school  at 
Bombay  went  to  bathe  in  a  pond,  and  21  of  them  were  attacked  by  the  Guinea- worm; 
some  o\  them  having  four  or  five  worms.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  negroes  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  entering  the  water  more  frequently  than  the  whites,  and  generally 
have  their  feet  naked,  are  far  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  Europeans.  The  part  of 
the  body  in  which  the  worm  usually  manifests  itself  also  accords  with  this  view. 
M'Gregor  states  that,  in  172  cases,  it  occurred  124  times  in  the  feet,  33  times  in  the  legs, 
11  times  in  the  thighs,  twice  in  the  hands,  and  twice  elsewhere. 

Having  gained  an  entrance  into  the  body,  the  Guinea  worm  takes  a  considerable  time 
to  be  developed.    This  period  varies  from  two  months  to^j^ji'^rbpi^^^^^^wqi^ears.  The 
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pTMeooe  of  the  worm  often  produces  no  annoyance  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  has 
beeu  detected;  at  other  times,  it  gives  rise  to  emaciation,  and  possibly  even  death  from 
exhaastioD.  As  a  general  rule,  tbe  vesicles  cuuse<i  by  the  inflammation  excited  by  the 
presencu  of  the  worm  open  spontaneously  in  n  few  days,  and  t'.\'o  or  tliree  inches  of  the 
anterior  end  of  tbe  animal  come  forth.  This  en  I  is  gently  pulled,  and  coiled  round  a 
little  roll  of  linen  or  a  small  stick,  and  this  is  fastened  over  ibe  wound  with  sticking- 
plastiTEDd  a  compress.  The  extraction  is  repeated  twice  a  day  by  rotating  the  substance 
roimd  which  the  worm  is  twisted,  and  the  opemtion  is  often  not  completed  in  less  than 
two.  three,  or  more  months.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  the  tearing  of  tbe  worm  has 
heeo  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  accident.  It  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to  violent  swel- 
Im*  fever,  and  sleeplessness:  and  if  we  are  to  trust  the  statements  of  some  of  the  older 
oinervers,  shortening  and  deformities  of  the  legs,  lingering  fistula,  mortification,  and 
death  (sometimes  even  sudden  death)  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  probable  conse- 
qQeoces  of  breaklDg  the  worm. 

Alibough  the  ordinary  seat  of  this  worm  is  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  it  has 
been  found  in  the  tongue,  in  the  layers  of  the  mesentarjr  behind  the  liver,  and  under  the 
coDjaoctiva  of  the  eye.  8mali  JUaria  of  a  different  species  have  occasionally  been  found 
in  Uie  lens  of  human  eye. 

OimNATE,  Battle  of,  or  more  familiarly,  the  battle  of  the  apvrs,  was  fought  at 
GuJDegate.  not  far  from  Tournai.  in  the  province  of  Hainault.  Belgium,  Aug.  16,  1518, 
between  the  Eftglish,  under  Henry  VIII..  assisted  by  a  considemble  l>odv  of  troops 
beaded  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  tbe  French,  under  the  Due  de  L'ongueville. 
The  latter  were  defeated.  Tbe  battle  received  its  familiar  designation  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  French  knights,  having  made  better  use  of  their  spurs  than  their  swards. 

GnHGAXP,  a  t.  of  France,  in  tbe  department  of  COtes-du-Nord.  is  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain,  on  the  Trieux,  in  the  midst  of  pleasing  scenery,  20  m.  w.n.w.  of  St 
Bri^uc.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Penthifevre,  and  was  surrounded 
by  walls,  part  of  which  still  remain.  The  site  of 'the  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Penthi^vre 
is  DOW  planted  with  trees,  and  serves  a»  a  promenade.  Guiugamp  has  a  college,  a  thread- 
fictoiy,  and  several  tanneries.     Pop.  76,  7,895. 

GUIPU'SOOA,  the  smallest  but  the  most  densely  i)eopled  of  the  Basque  Provinces 

(q.v.). 

GUI'SBOBOXTOH,  a  market-town  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5  m.  from  the 
month  of  tbe  Tees,  and  40  m.  n.  of  York.  It  is  connected  with  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington branch  of  the  North-eastern  railway.  The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Cleveland 
hills,  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street  of  good  houses,  has  several  churches,  grammar 
md  other  schools,  almshouses,  and  market  iiouse.  Tbe  earliest  alum-works  in  England 
were  established  here  alM)ut  the  year  1600.  There  is  a  trade  in  wool.  Bope-making, 
brick  and  tile  making,  and  tanning  are  carried  on.  Tbe  recent  development  of  the  iron- 
stone mining  iu  the  neighborhood  lias  brought  a  large  numlier  of  miners  and  others  to 
reside  in  and  about  the  town,  so  that  since  1861,  the  population  has  greatly  increased. 
A  rich  monaster}'  once  stood  here,  of  which  a  small  part  still  remains,  built  m  1119  by 
Robert  de  Brus,  lord  of  the  town.  At  the  time  of  the  leformation,  this  was  one  of  tiie 
wealthiest  and  most  magnificent  monastic  institutions  in  the  kingdom.  Kecent  cxcava^- 
tions  have  brought  to  light  many  interesting  antiquities.  Among  other  objects,  the 
voricmen  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  oak  coffin,  containing  a  skeleton,  which  was 
found  to  measure  6  ft.  8  in.  in  length.     Pop.  71,  5,202. 

OUnCAXD,  Robert,  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  the  sixth  in  order  of  seniority  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville.  was  born  in  the  year  1015.  Tancred's  estates 
'n  Lower  Normandy  Ix'ing  insufficient  to  support  such  a  numerous  family,  his  three 
eldest  sons,  William,  DagolK?rt,  and  Humphrey,  determined  to  .^-eek  their  fortunes  in 
ihe  wars  of  Italy.  By  good-fortune,  coui age,  and  wiles,  William  gained  possession  of 
Apulia;  and  Robert,  desirous  of  sharing  his  In  of  h'  is'  foiiunes.  followed  them  to  Italy 
vithasmall  band  of  adventurers.  Here  be  <li-tiiiL:ni^lKMl  himself  so  highly  in  various 
battles,  that,  after  the  death  of  William  and  lhnn]ilirey,  he  was  proclaimed  <oun't  of 
Apulia.  Guiscurd  next  conquered  Calabria,  in  the  po<session  of  which  he  was  confirmed 
bvp<)pe  Nicholas  II.,  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  bad  excommunicated  him  on  account 
01  bis  many  acts  of  violence.  GuiK^ard,  from  motives  of  gratitude,  bound  hinisi'lf  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute*  to  the  Roman  see.  The  feudal  superiority  still  claimed  by  the 
papal  see  over  Naples  dates  from  this  period.  Guiscard  now  dispatched  bis  youngest 
broiber  Roger,  at  tbe  head  of  300  warriors^  to  conqtier  Sicily,  the  possessi(»n  of  which 
Mbeen  promised  to  him  by  the  i>ope.  Rog?r.  m  1060,  to<»k  Messina  ani  in  thefoldwing 
year  the  two  brothers  defeated  the  Saracen**  at  Euna.  Roger  eventually  conqueicd  the 
*liole  Island,  and  l)ecame  first  count  of  Sicily.  Meanwhile,  Hohert  gradually  gained 
po*»ession  of  the  towns  that  still  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Saracen.s.  among  oihers, 
Balernoand  Bari,  and  thus  established  what  was  till  \rm\  the  kingdom  of  Nai>les.  He 
'fould  have  carried  his  victorious  standard  in  oilier  direeilons.  had  he  not  been  excom 
ponicated  by  Gregory  VII..  on  account  of  his  inroad  into  Bcneventum.  Having  become 
involved  in  tlie  affairs  of  Greece  bv  the  mnrriage  of  his  ilaiighler  Helena  with  (  onsiaiw 
fee  Ducas,  son  and  heir  of  Michael  VII.,  be  fli>patched  hio  .son  BohM^^btj,  uudcrtakd- 
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the  conquest  of  Corfu,  while  he  himself  hastened  to  Durazzo,  and  before  the  walls  of 

that  city  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus.    He 

now  marched  through  Epirus  to  Thessalonica,  and  had  nearly  reached  Constantinople, 

when  he  received  information  that  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  had  made  an  inroad  into 

Italy.     He  immediately  hastened  back,  after  intrusting  the  chief  command  to  Bobe- 

mond,  compelled  Henry  to  retreat,  and  liberated  the  pope,  who  was  besieged  in  ihe 

I  castle  of  St.  Angelo.    He  then  returned  to  Epirus,  aefeated  the  Greeks  in  several 

!  engagements,  took  possession  of  some  islands  in  the  archipelago,  and  was  on  the  point 

I  of  advancing  a  second  time  to  Constantinople,  when  he  died  at  Cephalonia,  July  17, 

!  1085.    His  remains  were  buried  at  Venusa;  his  sons  Bohemond  and  Roger  inherited  his 

possessions:  the  former  received  Tarentum;  the  latter,  Apulia.     Guiscard  was  not  only 

a  hero  and  a  conqueror,  but  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences. — Compare  Gaultier  d'Arc, 

HUtoire  des  Conqu^tes  des  NormandB  en  Italie,  en  Sidle,  et  en  Ghr^  (Paris,  1830). 

GUISE,  a  t.  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  France,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise, 
87  m.  n.n.e.  from  Soissons.  It  is  walled,  and  otherwise  fortified.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 
and  w€ia  of  much  consequence  in  the  early  wars  of  Fmnce.  Within  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  from  which  the  famous  dukes  of  Guise  (q.v.)  derived  their  title.  Guise 
is  now  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  and  industrial  activity;  has  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  tanneries,  etc.,  weekly  markets,  and  eight  annual  fairs.     Pop.  76,  6,242. 

OITISE,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  ducal  family  of  Lorraine,  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  France  and  Europe  during  two  centuries.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  little 
town  of  Guise,  in  the  department  of  Aisne  (situated  on  the  Oise).  The  following  tint 
its  most  remarkable  members: 

Claude  op  Lorraine,  first  duke  of  Guise,  peer  of  France,  grand  huntsman,  count 
d'Aumale,  marquis  of  Mayenne  and  Elbeuf,  baron  of  Joinville,  etc.,  was  the  fifth  sou  of 
Rene  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Conde,  Oct.  20, 1496.  He  left 
Lorraine  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  elder  brother,  accompanied  Francis  I.  to  Italy, 
and  received  twenty-two  Wounds  at  the  battle  of  Marignan,  1515.  Eight  years  later  he 
drove  the  Germans  from  Champagne.  In  1542  he  fought  in  Flanders  under  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  He  was  favored  by  the  king  for  his  valor  and  talent.  He  married  Antoinette 
of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  were  sons.  His  daughter 
Mary  was  the  wife  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  mother  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He 
is  reported  to  have  died  of  poison,  April,  1550. 

FRAN901S  OF  Lorraine,  second  duke  of  Guise,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  Feb. 
17,  1519.  As  a  gen.,  he  acquired  European  renown.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Mont- 
medy  (1542),  Landrecies  (1543),  St.  Dizier  (1544),  Boulogne  (1545),  and  attracted  tlie 
attention  of  France  by  his  defense  of  Metz,  b.esieged  for  two  months  by  Charles  V.,  who, 
after  firing  11,000  balls,  and  losing  30,000  men,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  (1553).  He 
added  to  his  reputation  at  Renti  (1554),  and  in  1556  took  command  of  tne  expedition 
against  Naples.  This  expedition  failed  through  treachery ;  but  the  duke,  having  l)een  made 
lieut.^en.  of  France,  retrieved  his  reputation  by  taking  Calais,  Guines,  and  Ham,  which 
were  in  possession  of  the  English,  and  were  considered  impregnable.  His  military  suc- 
ces.ses  were  ended  by  the  peace  of  1559.  His  niece,  Maiy  Stuart,  being  the  wife  of 
Francis  II.,  he  became  the  highest  power  in  the  state,  and  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party. 
The  death  of  the  king,  and  a  strong  party  against  him,  drove  him  from  the  court,  but  he 
was  soon  recalled  to  take  the  command  agamst  the  Huguenots,  wlio  had  taken  several 
important  towns,  and  were  committing  great  ravages.  He  retook  Rouen,  and  conquered 
at  breux  (1562).  The  marechal  St.  Andre  was  killed,  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  con- 
stable taken  prisoners.  Guise,  the  greatest  of  his  name,  was  assassinated  before  Orleans. 
Feb.  24,  1563.  He  had  a  taste  for  literature,  and  his  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  have 
much  historic  interest. 

Henri  I.  op  Lorraine,  third  duke  of  Guise,  was  b.  Dec.  31,  1650.  The  death  of 
his  father  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party.  Ambition  and  vengeance  both 
stimulated  him  to  action.  At  the  age  of  16  he  distinguished  himself  in  fighting  against 
the  T,urks  in  Hungary.  Three  years  later  he  fought  with  the  Huguenots  at  ^^rnsic 
(Mar.  1569)  and  Moncontour  (Oct.  1569),  and  in  the  same  year  forced  Coligny  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Poictiers.  He  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Marguerite  of  Valois,  but.  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  king,  married  Catherine  of  Cloves,  1570.  Disgusted  with  the  favors 
'  granted  to  Protestants  at  the  court,  he  retired,  but  returned,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572,  in  which  he  saw  the  dead  body 'of  Coligny 
thrown  from  the  window  into  the  courtyard  at  his  feet.  In  1575,  fighting  with  the 
Huguenots,  he  was  wounded  in  the  face,  whence  he  received  the  name  of  balafre 
(scarred),  a  designation  borne  also  by  his  father  from  a  similar  circumstance.  He  formed 
the  famous  league— ostensibly  for  the  defense  of  the  church,  really  to  raise  himself  to 
the  throne  of  Charlemagne.  The  king  coquetted  with  both  parties.  Guise  conquered 
Henri  of  Navarre,  but  the  king  refused  him  entrance  to  Paris.  The  people  rose  in  Lis 
fiivor,  and  he  might  have  been  king,  but  he  negotiated.  He  was  promised  all  the  powers 
which  he  demanded,  but  the  king  caused  him  to  be  massacred  in  the  palace,  and  is  said 
to  have  kicked  his  lifeless  body.  His  brother  the  cardinal  was  also  killed.  Their  bodies 
were  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  Dec.  23,  1588. 

HEXur  II.  OF  LoRRATNK,  fifth  duke  of  Guise,  was  b.D4iP^^^I#UHe  was  des- 
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tined  for  the  clmrch,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  possessed  nine  abbeys:  at  fifteen  he  waa 
archbishop  of  Reims,  but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  quitted  a  calling  he 
detested,  and  succeeded  to  the  dukedom.  Handsotne,  chivalric,  brave,  he  was  a  true 
specimen  of  the  ancient  paladin,  and  celebrated  for  his  numerous  gallantries.  Loved  by 
Anne  de  Gronzague,  princess  of  Mantua,  he  capriciously  abandoned  her,  joined  the  party 
of  the  comte  de  Soissons,  and  married  the  widow  of  the  comte  de  Bossut.  Having 
joiDed  the  league  against  Richelieu,  he  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  ta 
oipital  punishment,  but  took  refuse  in  Germany.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  he 
retunied  to  France,  disgusted  with  his  wife,  whose  fortune  he  had  spent,  and  proposed 
to  marry  nuidemoiselle  de  Pons,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor.  He  fought  in  the 
campaigns  of  1644  and  1645  as  a  volunteer,  and  then  repaired  to  Rome  to  get  a  divorce, 
but  failed.  Hearing  of  the  revolt  of  Naples  against  Spain,  under  Massaniello,  he  set  off 
for  that  city,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knight-errantrjr,  to  conquer  a  kingdom  with  his  sword 
for  the  bride  he  still  hoped  to  gain.  Passing  in  a  felucca  through  the  Spanish  fleet, 
Guise  entered  Naples  in  Dec.  1647,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm;  but 
his  gallantries,  the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  jealousy  of  France,  caused  him  to  be  betrayed, 
in  April  1648,  to  the  Spaniards,  and  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  Demanded  by 
Conde,  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  1652,  and  joined,  with  Cond6,  the  enemies  of  the  court 
and  of  Mazarin  at  Bordeaux.  Two  months  later  he  had  betrayed  his  allies,  and  was  at 
Paris  with  the  king,  but  misfortune  still  followed  him,  and  he  found  that  his  mistress, 
for  whom  he  had  endured  so  much,  was  false,  and  that  with  his  own  esquire.  Finding 
himself  an  object  of  ridicule  at  Paris,  he  attempted  to  return  to  Naples,  but  failed ; 
returned  to  Paris,  was  made  grand-chamberlain,  there  directed  the  magnificent  ffites  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  died  without  children  in  1664.  His  Memoires  (2  vols..  Par.  1669)  were 
reallv  written  by  his  secretary,  St.  Yon. 

{{enry  XL  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Louis  Joseph,  duke  of  Guise,  Joyeuse,  and 
Angoulfime.  With  the  son  of  the  latter,  Fran9ois  Joseph,  who  died  in  1675,  the  direct 
line  of  the  dukes  of  Guise  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  became  extinct.  The  family  pos- 
sessions passed  to  the  Conde,  as  being  the  nearest  of  kin  amongst  French  houses. 
Charles,  duke  of  Mayenne,  one  of  the  most  zealous  leaders  of  the  league,  was  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Guise.  He  died  in  1611.  Of  the  descendants  of  Henry  I.,  the  most 
notable  were  Charles,  who  inherited  his  father's  dignities,  and  died  in  Italy,  whither  he 
had  been  banished  by  Richelieu,  in  1640;  and  Claude,  duke  of  Chevreuse,  whose  wife 
was  Maria  von  Rohan-Montbaz,  widow  of  the  constable  de  Luynes  (died  1679).  Louis 
de  Lorraine,  cardinal  de  Guise  (born  1580;  died  1621),  was  a  nephew  of  the  fifth  duke 
of  Guise.  Entering  the  church  against  his  inclination,  he  became  archbishop  of  Rheims 
in  1615.  He  bad  five  illegitimate  children  by  a  mistress  of  king  Henry  lY.  See  Bouill6, 
Butoire  de$  Dues  de  Guise  (4  vols..  Par.  1850). 

GUISE,  Charles  de  Lorrainb,  Due  de,  1671-1640 ;  son  of  Henri  and  great- 
erandson  of  the  first  duke.  He  shared  in  the  plots  of  the  league  against  the  duke  of 
Hayenne;  afterwards  supported  Henry  IV.  and  became  governor  of  Provence.  After 
Heniy's  assassination  he  went  over  to  the  Medici  party  and  was  compelled  to  expatri- 
ate himself. 

GUISE,  Louis  db  Lorraine,  Cardinal  de,  1555-88.  He  was  archbishop  of 
Rhfcims,  and  in  1578  a  cardinal.  In  the  plots  of  the  league  he  took  a  leading  part 
thereby  he  made  a  bitter  enemy  of  Henry  II.,  by  whose  order  he  was  assassinated. 

GUISE.  Louis  db  Lorraine,  Cardinal  de,  1580-1621;  archbishop,  and  in  1615  a 
<^iDal.  He  was  more  inclined  to  military  than  church  life,  and  was  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tiie  for  some  connection  with  a  duel. 

GUISE,  Louis  Joseph  db  Lorraine,  Due  de,  1680-71 ;  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in 
1661  He  was  the  htlsband  of  a  daughter  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans.  He  died  without 
ia»ue,  and  the  estate  descended  to  the  daughter  of  Charles,  the  fourth  duke.  She  too 
died  without  children. 

GUITA'E,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  somewhat  like  the  lute,  particularly  well 
^pted  for  accompanjring  the  human  voice,  and  much  esteemed  in  bpam  and  Italy. 
^ bias  six  strings,  tuned  as  follows: 


I 
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ttd  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  twitching  the  strings,  while 
^lie  fingers  of  the  left  hand  make  the  notes  of  the  music  on  the  finger-board,  which  has 
'rets  across  it  like  the  lyre.  The  three  highest  strings  of  the  guitar  are  alwajrs  of  gut, 
^^  the  three  lowest  are  of  silk  spun  over  with  silvered  wire.  The  greatest  virtuosi  on 
*e  piiiar  were  Giuliani,  Sor,  Zoechi,  StoU,  and  Horetzky. 

6U1Z0T  Elizabeth  Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meulan,  1778-1827;  wife  of  Guizot, 
">e  historian,  and  herself  devoted  to  literature,  from  an  early  age.  In  1801.  she  edited 
4  literary  journal.  In  1807,  in  consequence  of  poor  health,  she  accepted  the  aid  of  an 
^Bown  writer  who  soon  became  known  to  letters,  and  married  her.     This  was  Fran- 
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^is  Pierre  Guillamme  Gufzot,  who  was  14  years  her  junior.    Her  after  life  was  employed 
in  works  designed  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  young  pjersons. 

OUIZOT.  Fbaj¥<;oib  Pierre  Guillaumb,  a  French  statesman  acd  historian,  was  b. 
at  Klines,  Oct.  4,  1787.  His  parents  were  Protestants;  his  fatlier,  who  was  an  aclvocnte, 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  April  8,  1794.  and  his  motlier  soon  aficmards  went,  witii  her 
two  sons,  to  Geneva,  where  Guizot  received  his  education.  In  1805  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first  work,  the  Nouveau  DicHonnaire  Unirersd  da 
Bynonymes  dela  Langue  Frangaiae  {^  'vo\s.\  4th  ed.  Paris,  1SI8),  appeared  in  18i)9;  llie 
introduction  reveals  a  very  methodical  mind.  The  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  labor- 
ious literary  activity.  After  the  second  restoration,  lie  l)ecan)e  general  secretnry  to  tlie 
ministry  of  the  interior,  afterwards  to  the  ministry  of  justice.  On  the  rclireiiient  of 
Barbe Marbois,  Guizot  tendered  liis  resignation,  and  was  first  appointed  maitre  da 
requetea,  afterwards  councilor  of  state.  Quizot  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Cnambre  Introuvable,  bv  writing  a  memorial  which  was  pluced  in  the  hiinds  <if  I^>uis 
XVIII.  by  Decazes.  The  lailer  committed  to  him  the  general  direction  of  the  Hilnnnis- 
tratiou  of  the  communes  find  deptirtenwnta  (1819).  His  writings  fiom  lb£0  to  lb22  are 
entitled  Du  Oouvernement  de  la  iVanee  depuisla  iieataurcUion et  liu  MiinHth'e  Acttiel  (1><21), 
Historie  des  Origineadu  Oauvernement  JieprSaentaiif,  containing  his  lectures  at  the  i?or- 
bonne  (where  he  held  the  position  of  lecturer  on  history)  of  1820-1822  (new  ed.  1852). 
Government  forbade  his  lectures  in  1824,  and  Guizot  again  heiook  himself  to  lltemlurc. 
In  conjunction  with  several  other  men  of  letters,  he  published  the  important  CoiUctvm 
dea  MS/noriea  BelaUfa  d  VHiatorie  de  France,  depuia  la  ioniiaiion  de  la  JdonaiMe  jvt^v'au 
13"*  Sikle  (31  vols.,  Paris,  1823-1833);  and  the  Colleeiion  dea  MSmoirea  Eelatija  a  Clli^Uirie 
de  la  Resolution  d'Angltterre  (26  vols.,  Paris,  1823).  He  likewise  edited  several  works 
of  other  authors,  with  introductions,  annotations,  and  additions,  such  us  Lctour- 
neui-'s  translation  of  Shakespeare  (12  vols.,  Paris  1821),  UaWsim^s Htatojy  of  Enffland,  «nd 
Mably*s  Obaervatiojia  aur  I'Huftofie  de  France,  followed  by  the  Easaia  aur  VlUaloHe  de 
France.  In  addition  to  all  these,  he  published  his  Hiatorie  de  la  Retoluiion  d^Avgleierre 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1826;  4th  ed.  1845).  and  ediU^d  the  Eneydopedie  Progreatnve,  and  the  Jtmie 
Franfaiae,  In  the  following  year  the  Martignac  ministry  granted  him  j^ermisiiion  to 
resume  his  course  of  lectures  on  history.  These  were  attended  by  a  hirge  :in«l  eniliusi- 
astic  audience,  and  gave  rise  to  several  historical  works  of  great  value,  publish*  d  iimler 
the  collective  title  of  Coura  d'Hiatorie  Moderne  (1828-1880);  among  others,  the  Lu:oHe  de. 
la  CiviUaaUon  en  France  depuia  la  Chute  de  P Empire  Remain  jv8gu"d  la  Revolution  Iran- 
^'ae  (5  vols..  Paris.  1828-1830;  5th  ed.  1845).  and  the  Hiatoire  Generale  de  la  Oiru'iation 
en  Europe,  etc.,  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  former  work.  On  Mar.  1,  1829, 
he  a^ain  took  his  place  in  the  council  of  stale,  and  in  Jan.,  1830,  was  elected  by  thu  town 
of  Lisieux,  which  he  continued  to  represent  in  the  chamber. 

After  the  July  revolution,  Guizot  became  successively  minister  of  public  instruction 
and  minister  of  the  interior,  an  office  which  he  held,  with  two  interruptions,  till  1836. 
In  this  capacity  he  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  educational  institutions,  particu- 
larly the  primary  schools.  On  the  bri.akin^  out  of  the  eastern  disturbanu  s  in  the 
beirinning  of  the  year  1840,  un<ler  Soult's  admmistration,  Guizot  was  sent  as  aniba>.*^a(lor 
to  London.  After  Souli's  retirement,  in  Sept.,  1847,  he  became  the  oftlcial  leader  of  ihc 
cabinet,  which  maintained  its  ground,  as  the  or^^an  of  Louis  Philippe's  policv.  till  the 
Feb.  revolution  of  1848,  and  by  its  conduct  both  m  home  and  foreign  affairs,  (li<l  much 
to  bring  constitutional  government  into  disrepute,  and  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  the 
Orleans  monarchy.  As  a  statesman.  Guizot  in  can»ying  out  his  systematic  and  reprt-j^sive 
line  of  policy,  proved  himself  stiff,  one-sided,  and  latterly  obdurate;  from  these  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  from^his  cold  and  disagreeable  manner,  he  was  alxNaye  un]iopular  to  the 
last  degree  wilh-the*nation.  As  a  man  of  rectitude  and  austere  morals,  he  never  enriched 
himself  at  the  public  cost;  but  neverih^less,  from  politictil  motives,  he  allowed  others  to 
do  so  during  his  administration,  in  the  most  flairrant  manner.  After  having  effe<-U'd  his 
e.<«cape  from  Paris,  he  retired  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  great  respect.  In 
April.  1849,  he  published  a  circular  Qukol  d  sea  Amis,  in  which  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  electors  of  France,  but  ineffectually.  In  the  following  Kov.  he  returne<i  ta  Paris, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  monarehial  parties. 
After  a  short  visit  t )  Luuis  Philip))e  in  England  in  June  I8fi0,  he  came  forward  in  I'aris 
as  the  main  promoter  of  the  fusion,  and  wiore  likewise  in  the  AaHmbUe  JSationn  e.  The 
coup  Vetat  of  Dec.  2,  18.')t.  put  an  »*nd  lo  this  career:  nndGniznt  leturned  toKnciland. 
By  foundinjithe  Com  tea  Hptloriguex.  by  hrin.jriug about  thepublicniif  nof  imporiaui  h,.^tori- 
cal  documents,  and  l»y  his  own  writings  jind  lectures,  he  did  nuieh  to  exten<l  a  ta>.te  for 
historical  studies  in  France.  In  1837  he  was  intrusted  by  the  government  of  the  Urnted 
States  with  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Washington.  His  work,  published  under 
the  title  Vie,  Correi^ponrfanre,  ei  Kerita  de  Wa^hinf/ton  (2  vols.,  Paris.  18o9-40).  pnuured 
him  the  honor  of  havirtg  his  portrait  placed  in  the  chamber  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. After  the  Feb.  revolution  Guizot  published  several  political  treatises,  more  or 
le.<«s  important,  .some  of  which  at  least  are  very  interesting  to  Englishmen,  such  as 
Rerolfttion  d'AngU'terre,  and  \fonk\  C'tffedf*  '//.  Ripnhh'mie.  He  likewiseWrote  MediffffioTta 
et  Etitdea  Morales  aur  la  Re'icfi/tn,  la  P  i^o^ophe,  etc.  (1852);  Coi-mile  et  son  jemrs  (1852); 
Skakeapeare  et  aon  Tem2)a  (1852).  In  1858.  appeared  his  Memoriea  pour  aervir  d  V Hiatorie  da 
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Mf^n  Temps,  His  piiblicatiou  in  1861,  def(;n(iin^  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  was  a 
stniDjre  one  for  a  Protestant.  Amon^  the  most  important  of  his  later  works  are  Medita- 
tion mr  VEtat  Actuelde  la  Religion  Ch'etienne  (1865);  Melanges  Biographiques  tt  Litteraires 
([>9iiS);  Melanges  PoUtiqttes  et  Uistoriques  (1869),  etc.  Guizot  was  tlirice  married;  his  first 
iwo  wives  were  accomplished  women,  and  not  unknown  in  literature.  He  died  Sept.  12, 
1^7-L  After  his  death  was  publislied  VHistarie  de  France  depuis  les  Temps  Ics  plus  rect/les 
j'ijiqn'ml7Q9;  racaniee  a  mes  Petits-Enfajits.^Ria  son,  Madrick  Quillaume,  has  shown 
by  Ills  Menandre  Etude  Uistorique  sur  la  Gomedie  et  ia  Sodete  Orecques  (1855),  that  he  is 
buUi'stitute  of  his  fathers  genius. 

GVIZOTIA.    See  Ram-til. 

(Jl'JERAT.     See  Guzerat. 

GriRANWlliA.  a  British  district  in  the  Punjab,  India;  2,568  sq.m.;  pop.  '68, 
3.10,576.  It  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  Rechna  Doab,  intermediate  between  the 
fertile  submontane  plains  of  Sialkot  and  the  desert  expanses  of  Jhang.  On  the  northern 
froQiier,  a  belt  of  alluvial  land,  from  3  to  6  m.  in  breadth,  fringes  the  Chenab  through- 
out its  course.  The  southern  portion  of  the  plateau  has  a  rich  soil,  with  accessible 
water;  the  villages  here  lie  close  together,  while  the  people  are  industrious  cultivators. 
Bat  further  s.  the  ground  becomes  harder  and  drier  until  in  the  extreme  s.  the  bar,  a 
flu  expanse  of  barren  land,  passes  slowly  into  the  desert  of  Jhang.  In  the  s.e.  corner 
of  liie  district  the  little  river  Degh  irrigates  and  fertilizes  a  tiny  valley  of  its  own.  Two 
)r  three  minor  watercourses  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  in  the  villages  through 
which  they  pass.  The  country  is  bare  of  trees,  and  the  scenery  throughout  is  tame  and 
in  the  central  plateau  becomes  very  monotonous. 

GllLDEV.     See  Florin.   • 

&ULE8  (Fr.  gueules,  the  mouth  and  throat,  hence  red.  Other  origins  are  given,  such 
as  the  Persian  gkul,  a  rose  or  rose  color,  which  seems  more  probable  than  the  Hebrew 
^ude,  apiece  of  red  cloth,  from  which  Mackenzie  derives  it;  it  being  scarcely  likel}'' 
that  it  came  from  a  Semitic  source),  the  term  by  which  the  color  red  is  known  in  her- 
iiin*.  In  engraving  it  is  marked  by  perpendicular  lines  traced  from  the  top  of  the 
^liieid  to  the  bottom.  See  Heraldry.  It  is  supposed  to  indicate  valor,  magnanimity, 
lad  the  like,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  honorable  heraldic  color. 

GULF  STSEAK  and  OGEAN-ClTSKEirTS.  The  most  important  and  best  known  of 
ibegaat  ocean -currents  derives  its  name  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  out  of  which  it  flows. 
'x-:weun  the  coast  of  Florida  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands  and 
'bo3ls  ou  the  other.  With  a  breadth  of  about  50  m.  in  its  narrowest  portion,  it  has  a  • 
Telocity  at  times  of  5  m.  an  hour,  pouring  along  like  an  immense  torrent.  This  great 
mn-river  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  American  coast,  gradually 
^Mening  its  current  and  diminishing  in  velocity,  until  it  reaches  the  island  and  banks 
)i  Newfoundland,  when  it  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic,  and  divides  into  two  portions, 
on^  of  which  turns  eastward  towards  the  Azores  and  coast  of  Morocco,  while  the  other 
iv('s  the  shores  of  the  British^slands  and  Norway,  and  can  be  perceived  on  the  southern 
wfkrs  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  nearlv  as  far  e.  as  Nova  Zembla. 

The  waters  of  the  gulf  stream  are  c/  a  deep  indigjo  blue,  with  boundaries  sharply 
i'tined  against  the  light  green  of  the  seas  through  which  it  passes  in  its  early  course. 
lubounds  with  masses  of  sea-weed,  torn  from  the  coral  rocks  of  the  strait  through 
'Uch  it  passes  when  it  has  its  greatest  power  and  velocity ;  while  in  its  warm  current 
Mv  lie  seen  myriads  of  fish  and  of  animalcule.  As  this  great  stream  pours  out  of  the 
:ilf  of  Mexico,  it  has  a  warmth  of  84"  in  summer,  being  4  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean 
41  the  equator.  In  mid-Atlantic,  opposite  Nova  Scotia,  it  has  fallen^at  all  seasons  only 
'oai  14';  while  the  British  islands  and  north-western  coasts  of  Euro*)c.  at  a  distance  of 
j  f'J'i'im.  from  the  gulf,  are  bathed  with  waters  heated  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  have 
!  iftir  temperatures  raised  in  winter  about  30**  above  the  normal  temperature  of  the  lati- 
''i«^«.  In  mid- winter,  off  the  inclement  coasts  of  America,  between  cape  Hatteras  and 
^'ftfoundland,  ships  beaten  back  from  their  harbors  by  fierce  north-westers,  until  loaded 
'  ^a  with  ice  and  in  danger  of  foundering,  turn  their  prows  to  the  e.  and  seek  relief 
wi  comfort  in  the  gulf  stream.  A  bank  of  fog  rising  like  a  wall,  caused  by  the  con- 
^nsation  of  warm  vapors  meeting  a  colder  atmosphere,  marks  the  ed^e  of  the  stream, 
'iie  water  suddenly  changes  from  green  to  blue,  the  climate  from  winter  to  summer; 
W'l  this  change  is  so  sudden,  that  when  a  ship  is  crossing  the  line,  a  difference  of  30°  of 
•-r.p«'raiure  has  been  marked  between  the  bow  and  the  stem. 

The  great  differences  of  temperature  between  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  the 
^*tern  .chores  of  America  have  been  attributed,  too  largely,  perhaps,  to  the  influence  of 
'' e  gulf  stream.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  immense  body  of  heated  water  in  the 
"^nh-eastern  Atlantic  must  niise  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  to  this 
SQportation  of  the  effects  of  tropical  sunshine  by  sea  is  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  Ireland's 
perpetual  green,  the  soft,  moist  climate  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  fact  that  the 
^bors  of  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Norway,  as  far  e.  as  Varanger  Fjord, 
■^nuin  open,  when  the  Baltic,  much  further  s.,  is  a  sheet  of  ice.     Enghiiid,  clothed 
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iu  perennial  verdure,  and  Scotland,  where  the  grass  grows  during  11  months  of  the 
year,  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  frozen  and  horrible  coast  of  Labrador.  Norway  is 
opposite  Greenland ;  and  Lisbon,  where  frost  is  scarcely  known,  is  in  the  same  latitude 
arf  Washington,  where  the  Potomac  river,  a  mile  in  breadth,  sometimes  freezes  over  in  a 
single  night.  This  difterence  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  tlie  gulf  stream  alone,  but  to  thai 
in  conjunction  with  the  prevailing  south-westerly  winds.  The  Mediterranean,  exposed 
to  no  cold  currents  from  the  arctic  regions,  bearing  bergs  and  fields  of  ice,  is  a  constant 
re<civer  and  distributer  of  heat,  and  modifies  the  temperature  of  adjacent  regions. 
North  America,  on  the  contrary,  is  exposed  along  its  eastern  shore  to  a  great  current 
from  the  polur  seas,  running  inside  and  counter  to  the  gulf  stream,  and  coming  loaded 
with  ice  from  the  northern  regions;  and  while  the  continent  narrows  towards  the  tropics, 
it  grows  broad  in  the  polar  regions,  from  which  come  the  cold  north-westers,  the  pre- 
vailing winds  during  the  wintry  season. 

The  effect  of  the  gulf  stream  upon  temperature  has  been  nowhere  more  strikingly 
observed  than  in  high  northern  latitudes.  Where  the  warm  stream  from  the  8.w.  meets 
tlie  arctic  current  in  the  latitude  of  Iceland,  a  difference  of  17**  has  been  observed. 

In  treating  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  gulf  stream,  we  must  talte  a  general  view  of 
ocean-currents.  Taken  altogether,  they  form  a  connected  system  which  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  two  prime  movers  are  differences  of  tem- 
perature and  prevalent  winds.  Sea-water  of  average  saltness  does  not  freeze  until  it  is 
cooled  down  to  about  28°;  and,  unlike  fresh  water,  it  continues  to  grow  heavier  down 
to  that  point.  The  effect  of  the  intense  cold  of  the  polar  regions  is  thus  to  cause  a  con- 
8tant  sinking  down  of  the  surface-water,  and  to  establish  a  current  of  ice-cold  water 
along  the  bottom  towards  the  equator;  while  to  supply  the  place  of  what  sinks  down, 
an  indraught  or  northward  flow  takes  place  on  the  surface,  which  brings  the  warm 
water  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  toward  th^  poles.  This  is  the  general 
theory  of  the  vertical  circulation  of  the  ocean — a  circulation  which  might  almost  be 
assumed  from  the  w^ell-known  laws  of  the  flow  of  liquids,  and  which  recent  observations 
have  esta,blished  as  a  fact.  The  general  prevalence  of  cold  currents  along  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  is  now  beyond  dispute.  The  soundings  taken 
recently  by  H.M.S.  CJuillenger  show  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  water  between  Som- 
brero in  the  West  Indies  and  Teneriffe  to  vary  from  84''.4  to  SS^.S;  while  at  the  equator 
it  is  in  some  places  still  lower,  being  only  32°. 4.  This  is  held  to  prove  that  the  Antarciic 
bottom  current  extends  to  the  equator  and  beyond  it.  Motion  once  thus  begun,  how- 
ever, is  differently  modified  in  each  locality  by  the  shape  of  the  coasts,  by  prevalent 
winds,  and  other  circumstances.  But  one  cause  which  modifies  all  currents  that  tend 
either  n.  or  s.,  is  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth.  In  the  very  same  way  that  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  gives  the  trade-winds  their  peculiar  directions  (see  Winds),  it  causes  the 
cold  currents  coming  from  the  poles  to  turn  towards  the  s.w.,  and  the  surface-currents 
from  the  s.  to  take  a  n.e.  direction.  At  the  equator,  any  spot  on  the  surface  is  moving 
(Eastward  at  the  rate  of  1000  m.  an  hour;  at  60"  n.  latitude,  the  velocity  is  only  one  half. 
Thus,  the  water  of  a  current  starting  from  the  equator  northward,  is  constantly  coming 
to  plnc(?s  where  the  bottom  under  it  has  less  and  less  eastward  velocity.  But,  by  tlu- 
law  of  inertia,  the  water  tends  to  retain  the  same  velocity  eastward  with  which  it 
started,  and  thus  it  moves  to  the  e.  of  n. — shooting  ahead,  as  it  were,  of  the  bottom 
over  which  it  is  flowing,  as  a  rider  does  whose  horse  slackens  his  pace.  The  contrary 
happens  to  a  stream  flowing  from  n.  to  south.  In  this  case,  the  eastward  motion  or 
nioial  inertia  of  the  water  is  too  slow  for  the  parts  of  the  bottom  to  which  it  succe<i- 
sively  comes;  the  bottom  slips  in  a  manner  from  under  it,  and  it  falls  to  w.  of  south 
This^  in  combination  with  the  action  of  opposing  coasts,  ar^counts  for  the  circular  sweei> 
which  many  of  the  currents  make,  returning  partly  into  themselves. 

Different  in  origin  from  this  vertical  circulation,  though  partly  mixed  up  with  it,  is 
the  horizontal  circulation  caused  by  prevalent  winds.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the 
equatorial  current,  which  sets  from  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  to  the  e.  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
which  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  trade-winds.  Currents  caused  by  winds  are  called 
*' drift-currents,"  in  opposition  to  the  deeper-seated  "stream-currents."  In  order  to 
feed  tliis  westerly  equatorial  current,  there  spring  up  two  in-draught  currents,  which 
also  follow  the  prevailing  winds  of  their  respective  regions — the  on^  from  the  n.  aloiii: 
the  w.  coast  of  Portugal  and  Morocco,  the  other  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  along  tlu- 
w.  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Guinea.  When  the  equatorial  current  reaell(-^ 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  it  divides  into  two  branches.  One  proceeds  southwards,  turniiiL: 
gnidually  eastwards  across  the  Atlantic  until  it  falls  in  with  the  northern  in-drauLhi 
from  the  cape  of  Good  ITopc.  The  other  branch  is  deflected  northwards  into  tlir 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  water  thus  driven  into  this  pent-up  sea 
now  rushes  with  accumulated  momentum  through  the  strait  or  gulf  between  Florida 
and  the  Bahamas,  and  forms  the  famous  gulf  stream. 

It  has  usualh'^  been  held  that  the  gulf  stream  extends  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
shores  of  northern  Europe,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  mild  and  moist  climate  enjoj-ed  by 
the  western  parts  of  that  continent.  The  opinion,  however,  is  beginning  to  prevail 
that,  as  a  distinct  current,  the  gulf  stream  ceases  in  the  middle  of  the  n.  Atlantic,  its 
waters  being  by  this  time  thinnefl  out  to  a  mere  film,  and  its  initial  velocity  and  dis- 
tinctive heat  liaving  been  dissii)ated.     That  warm  waterj^toigjj  n(|j>^(|^0^is  are  brought 
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to  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  even  into  the  polar  seas  beyond,  is  proved  by  drift-wood, 
M  ikIs,  and  fruits  from  the  West  Indies  being  frequently  cast  ashore  on  the  Hebrides, 
i;:p  n.  of  Norway,  and  Spitzbergen.  But  tliis  is  accounted  for  by  the  general  flow  of 
the  surface-water  towards  the  poles,  forming  part  of  the  vertical  oceanic  circulation,  a 
iluw  which  receives  an  eastward  deflection  as  it  proceeds  northwards,  in  the  way  above 
I  xplaiued.  This  general  set  of  the  surface-water  is  further  promoted  by  the  prevalence 
I'i  rH>uih- westerly  winds,  which  maintain  a  pretty  constant  n.e.  drijt  over  the  whole  sur- 
suce  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  way,  although  the  gulf  stream 
luiv  have  lost  its  original  impetus,  a  large  portion  of  the  super-heated  water  whicli  it 
WuKs  iDto  the  center  of  the  Atlantic  is  carried  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  into  the 
Arctic  sea. 

The  Pacific  ocean  has  also  its  great  equatorial  or  trade-wund  current,  but  there  is  no 
;rrfat  basin  like  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  gather  the  waters  of  another  gulf  stream.  A 
poitloa  of  the  equatorial  current  passes  northward  along  the  shores  of  China  and 
Japan;  a  portion  passes  through  the  narrow  channels  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  another 
{turtioa  turns  southward  towards  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  affecting,  doubtless,  the 
H)theru]al  lines  in  those  latitudes,  and  returning  in  counter-currents  to  cape  Horn,  and 
rvco  passing  around  it  into  the  Atlantic.  While  thus  a  portion  of  the  great  counter 
or  polar  current  of  the  south  Pacific  sweeps  around  cape  Horn,  another  portion  passes 
tip  lue  western  coast  of  South  America  across  the  equator  to  5**  n.  lat. ;  and  its  coolness 
'-  KDsibly  felt,  and  was  carefully  observed  by  baron  Humboldt  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 
The  currents  in  the  waters  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  are  also  variously 
affected  by  the  monsoons,  and  in  some  places  run  six  months  in  one  direction,  and  six 
months  in  the  opposite,  clearly  proving  that  they  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  direc- 
lion  and  force  of  the  winds.  A  chart  of  ocean  currents  was  published  by  the  admi- 
n.ry  la  1872  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  almost  wholly  to  the  prevailing 
umds  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  ocean  current*?. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  incredible  that  a  current  of  water  should  force  its  way 
tt.:nugh  th"e  ocean  with  sharply  defined  boundaries,  and  a  peculiar  color,  temperature, 
ucd  inhabitants,  like  a  great  river  flowing  between  its  banks,  for  thousands  of  miles 
i::(l  against  the  force  of  counter-currents,  which  even  cross  its  course,  passing  under  by 
their  superior  density,  imtil  it  loses  its  momentum  on  the  shores  of  distant  continents, 
or  spreads  out  its  warm  flood  on  the  bosom  of  northern  seas.  But  a  closer  observa- 
tion will  satisfy  us  that  all  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydrodynamics.  At 
till'  confluence  of  the  clear  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  turbid  current  of  the 
Miwmri,  the  two  rivers  do  not  at  once  unite,  but  run  side  by  side  with  a»sharply  defined 
toundary  between  them  for  manv  a  league.  Bo  great  rivers  running  into  the  ocean, 
ire  rivers  still,  far  out  at  sea.  The  current  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  drains  the 
'^  uihcrn  portion  of  South  America,  can  be  perceived  200  m.  from  land ;  and  the  Amazon 
'M-^Xts  far  into  the  Atlantic,  though  graaually  bent  northwardly  bjr  the  great  trade- 
»in(l  current,  and  then  carried  along  the  coast,  to  help,  with  the  Onnoco,  to  swell  the 
^Jitrs  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  so  that  the  waters  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Rio 
•Jitodc,  and  the  Mississippi,  all  join  to  swell  the  gulf  stream. 

The  channel  of  the  gulf  stream  in  its  narrower  portion  is  of  great  depth.  From  obser- 
^'•iuns  made  by  the  Challenger  in  1878,  in  that  part  of  the  stream  between  Bermuda  and 
>•  w  York,  it  is  seen  liie  gulf  stream  is  there  about  100  fathoms  deep,  and  80  m.  in 
Mlh.  The  probability  of  its  having  hollowed  out  for  itself  a  well-defined  channel 
'  •'.'  the  bed  of  a  river,  is  shown  by  a  sudden  increase  of  depth  at  its  border,  where 
•••  p  s<'a  soundings  have  been  made;  but  so  little  can  be  known  of  the  effect  of  cur- 

•  '*  upon  a  line  of  20,000  ft.  in  length,  and  which  require  several  hours  to  run  off  the 
r<  1.  that  we  cannot  place  implicit  reliance  on  such  observations. 

More  important  observations  on  the  courses  and  infiuence  of  these  currents  have 
'•tn  Utely  undertaken  by  dropping  bottles  containing  the  date,  latitude,  and  longitude, 
'  iill  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  bottles,  when  found  upon  the  coast  thousands  of  miles 
•li 'ant,  give  some  indication  of  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents  that  have 
'  uirht\hem;  but  such  testimony  is  not  infallible.  The  bottle  maybe  impeded  bv 
'  fiirary  winds,  blown  into  counter-currents,  or  whirled  about  for  months  in  eddies.  A 
•^ile  thrown  overboard  in  the  Indian  ocean  might  reach  the  island  of  Spitzbergen,  rid 

'  ?ulf  of  Mexico ;  but  there  are  many  chances  that  it  would  be  thrown  out  of  the 
' -iiiar  current,  and  be  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  or  the  coast  of  Peru. 
^'-'  Dr.  Franklin's  Maritime  Oh»ervatioiu,  Pownall's  Hydraulic  and  Nautical  Obscrratiojis, 
''Umboldt's  Atlas  OeograpTuque  et  Physique,  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  Maury's  Physical 
*'^"9Taphy  of  t?ie  Seas,  and  Wind  and  Current  Cfiarts,  and  admiralty  wind  and  current 

*  ^'irta  for  Pacific.  Atlantic,  and  Indian  oceans. 

OTTLFWSSB  (saraasstim),  a  genus  of  sea-weeds  (a^a)  of  the  sub-order  fucac/'O',  of 
*bich  two  species  {S.  tfulgare  and  8.  hacdferum)  are  found  floating  in  immense  quanti- 
'"*in  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans.     They  are  tropical  plants, 

'liough  sometimes  carried  by  winds  and  currents  to  the  British  coasts.     The  frond  is 
^:ry  long,  and  is  furnished  with  distinct,  stalked,  nerved  leaves,  and  simple  axillary 
-' 'ked air-vessels.     The  receptacles  arc  linear,  in  small  axillary  clusters  or  racemes.lp 
The  trivial  name  haceifei^^um  applied  to  one  of  the  species,  is  derived  from  the  berry-*^^ 
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like  appearance  of  the  air  vessels.  The  gulf  weed  has  only  Ijcen  found  floating,  but  thcr.- 
is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  at  first  attached  to  the  bottom  of  comparatively  shallow  partv 
of  the  sea.  It  tloats  in  large  fields,  or  more  frequently  in  long  yellow  lines  in  the  dine  - 
tion  of  the  wind.  In  crossing  the  Atlantic,  its  presence  is  regarded  as  a  sure  indicatiMi. 
of  the  gulf  stream,  by  which  it  is  wafted  northward  and  eastward.  Where  the  gvilt 
stream  is  deflected  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  eastward,  and  sends  off  its  hidp 
southern  branch  towards  the  Azores,  is  situated  the  Sargassa  sea,  *'  that  great  bank  o' 
weeds,  which  so  vividly  occupied  the  imagination  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  which 
Oviedo  calls  the  sea- weed  meadows"  {Humboldt),  The  quantity  of  floating  sea-weed  is 
often  such  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  ships.  Multitudes  of  small  marine  animal< 
accompany  it,  with  fishes  ready  to  prey  on  them.  The gulfweed  is  eaten  in  China;  antl 
in  other  parts  of  the  east  also,  it  is  used  in  salads  and  as  a  pickle. 

GTJLIEL'MA,  a  genus  of  South  American  palms,  with  pinnate  leaves  (entire  in  youn^ 
plants),  natives  of  the  lower  mountain-ranges  of  Peru  and  New  Granada.  One  species, 
QwWcUwA  Hi^ciosit,  is  much  planted  by  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  district  and  of  Guiana, 
ancl  Venezuela,  near  their  villages,  «nd  supplies  them  with  food  and  other  necessaries 
h  is  often  60  ft.  high,  having  an  erect  slender  stem,  encircled  with  hiany  rings  of  needk- 
liko  spines,  and  numerous  drooping  leaves  forming  a  nearly  spherical  crown.  It  i- 
variously  called  papiniha  paHpoii,  etc  ;  and  sometimes  peach  palm. 

GULL,  J^rus,  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  of  the  family  laridcB  (q.  v.),  inhabitants 
of  the  sea-coasts  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  feet  have  three  toes  in  front  compU-telv 
united  by  a  web,  and  a  small  hind-toe  not  included  in  the  web,  and  sometimes  altogether 
wanting.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed.  Gulls  have  great  power  of  wing,  and  fly 
apparently  with  ease  against  a  storm,  during  the  continuance  of  which  they  ^nerally 
rty  low,  whether  over  sea  or  land,  but  in  fine  weather  soar  higher  in  the  air,  in  which 
th(\v  seem  to  delight  in  performing  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  evolutions.  They 
(Ipseend  with  great  rapidity  to  seize  prey  from  the  surface  of  the  water  or  at  a  smail 
depth  ;  but  they  are  not  good  divers,  and  the  fishes  which  they  catch  are  chiefly  those 
which,  like  the'herring  and  others  of  the  same  family,  swim  near  the  surface.  They  an» 
vt'ry  voracious.  Their  food  consists  of  almost  anything  animal.  Many  of  them  are 
wholly  or  partially  migratory,  breeding  in  colder  regions  than  those  which  they  inhabit 
in  winter.  In  general,  they  lay  only  two  or  three  eggs,  whicli  are  large  for  the  siase  of 
the  bird. 

Many  of  the  ^uUs  are  frequent  visitors  of  inland  districts,  ascending  rivers,  and  hov- 
ering over  them  m  quest  of  prey  as  over  the  sea.  Some  of  them  are  also  often  to  he 
seen  in  meadowS  and  plowed  fields,  seeking  for  worms  and  other  such  food.  It  is  a 
common  notion  in  Britain  that  the  appearance  of  gulls  in  inland  districts  betokens  stormy 
weather.  But  in  America,  the  migrations  of  sonic  of  the  species  between  the  northern 
seas  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  are  performed,  not  only  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  hy 
the  great  lakes  and  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  5lississippi,  and  a  few  occasionally 
remain  and  breed  near  these  inland  waters.  Large  flocks  of  a  species  of  gull  (L.  *ci 
ranuii)  frequent  the  lakes  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Peru. 

Some  at  least  of  the  larger  gulls  break  the  shells  of  mollusks  by  taking  them  up  to  u 
sufficient  height  in  the  air,  and  dropping  them  on  a  rock.  This  interesting  fact  is 
attested  by  Audubon,  the  American  ornithologist,  as  having  come  under  his  own  obstr 
vation,  and  he  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  gull,  finding  the  ^lell  not  broken  by  the 
fall,  carried  it  up  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  each  time  higher  than  the  former. 

The  flesh  of  gulls  is  nither  coarse,  but  that  of  the  young  is  in  request  on  many 
northern  coasts  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  salted  for  winter  use.  The  eggs  of  cermin 
species,  such  as  the  black-headed  gull,  are  said  to  be  very  palatable,  and  arc  collecttHl  io 
great  quantities  in  some  places  where  these  birds  breed  in  large  numbers. 

The  plumage  of  gulls  is  generally  in  great  part  white,  variously  mixed  with  grny. 
slate-color,  brown,  and  black.  The  white,  in  some  species,  assumes  a  rosy  tint  in  ih<» 
breeding  season  ;  and  the  head  of  some  becomes  black.  The  differences  of  pluma.£rt\ 
according  to  age  and  season  and  sex,  are  very  considerable,  and  have  led  to  many  erri^rv 
as  to  species. 

One  of  the  most  common  British  sp|6cies  is  the  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  ridibunffu^y 
the  whole  length  of  which  is  about  16  in,  ;  another  is  the  Common  Gull  or  Sea  mkw  {L. 
cnnus),  mostly  of  a  gray  color  above,  and  white  below,  fully  18  in.  long;  the  Heuuing 
Gull  {L.  argentatus),  a  still  larger  species,  is  common  on  rocky  coasts  Tthe  Kittiwakk 
(/y.  tiidactylus  or  L.  rma),  rather  smaller  than  the  first-named  species,  gray  and  white, 
destitute  of  hind-toe,  is  plentiful  where  the  coast  is  girt  with  rocky  precipices,  on  the 
narrow  ledges  of  which  it  makes  its  nest ;  its  young  and  eggs  are  among  the  chief 
objects  of  pursuit  of  the  rock-fowlers  ;  tlie  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  {L.fuwtu),  about 
23  in.  long,  is  pretty  common,  at  least  in  the  n. ;  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  or 
Wagel  (2/.  mnrinus),  nearly  30  in.  long,  is  not  rare  ;  and  the  Glaucous  Gull  or  Buu- 
uoMASTER  {L.  glaucm\  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  size,  though  by  some  supposed  to  iw 
identical  with  the  great  black-backed  species,  of  a  pale  bluish-gray  color  al)ove,  and 
White  below,  is  a  winter  visitant  from  the  arctic  re^ons.  This  species  st^ems  to  have 
acquired  its  name  of  burgomaster  from  the  superiority  which,  in  virtue  of  its  size  and 
strength,  it  asserts  over  mo'-t  of  the  smaller  birds  of  the  B8ftyi8'[W^?P€^0''"l^^'^^'"«^  them 
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tf»  relinquish  prey  at  its  approach.  Some  of  the  British  species  of  gull  are  also  common 
in  North  America,  as  the  Herring  Gull  and  the  QreaI*  Black-backed  Gull  and 
ilie  KiTTiwAKE;  but  the  Common  American  Gull  (L.  zonorhynchus)  is  not  found  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

GULL,  Sir  William  Witht,  b.  England  1816;  graduated  in  medicine  at  London 
university;  professor  of  physiology  at  the  royal  institution,  and  fellow  of  the  royal 
college  of  physicians.  He  was  for  twenty  years  physician  to  Guy's  hospital.  In  1872 
he  was  made  a.  baronet.  He  is  president  of  the  clinical  society,  member  of  many 
other  associations,  and  the  author  of  several  works  on  medical  subjects. 

GULLET.     See  Esophagus. 

GULUH'CHA,  cocctdmcordifolim,  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  which  yields  oalumba  (q.v.). 
extensively  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  It  is  largely  cultivated 
in  some  parts.  It  is  a  climber,  with  heart-shaped  leaves.  It  exhibits  a  wonderful 
tenacity  of  life.  When  it  has  acquired  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  cut  from  Uie  main  stem  a  portion  of  from  20  to  SO  ft.  in  length,  when  the  part 
>u.^tained  by  the  branches  of  the  tree  sends  down  threads  to  the  ground,  which  take  root, 
and  become  new  stems.  To  plant  it,  a  few  yards  of  the  stem  are  merely  made  into  a 
coil,  and  hung  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  (Tennent's  Ceylon). 

GTTM,  a  general  term  applied  to  certain  exudations  from  trees  and  plants,  which  are 
very  different  in  their  chemical  characters  and  their  general  properties.  Ih  its  strictest 
jense,  gum  is  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  transparent  mucilage;  it 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils,  either  fixed  or  volatile,  and  is  convertible  into 
osalic  acid  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  gums  belonging  to  this  class  are: 

1.  Qufn  arable,  which  is  gathered  from  the  stems  of  acacia  arabic/i  or  acacia  u«7*a,  two 
leguminous  trees  found  in  northern  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  varies  in 
color  from  a  light  straw  to  a  garnet  red,  and  is  more,  or  less  transparent:  the  lightest  is 
always  the  best.     It  is  imported  from  Barbary  and  Turkey. 

2.  Barbary  gum,  a  dark-colored  variety,  also  imported  from  the  Morocco  coast.  It 
has  some  qualities  which  render  it  particularly  valuable  to  confectioners,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lozenges,  etc.     It  is  the  produce  of  another  species* of  acacia,  A.  gummifeva. 

3.  Gum  gedda,  an  inferior  quality  of  Barbary  gum. 

4.  Gum  Senegal  is  in  fine  large,  round  tears,  generally  larger  than  the  finest  gum 
irabic;  it  is,  however,  darker  in  color,  being  a  sherry  brown,  with  sometimes  a  slight 
pinkish  tint  perceptible  on  the  surface  of  the  drops  or  tears.  It  is  found  generally  in 
•he  tropical  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  yielded  by  two  species  of  acacia, 
viz.,  A.  Senegal  and  A.  seyal.  It  is  much  valued  for  dressing  various  textile  fabrics. 
-uch  as  muslins  and  silks,  and  is  also  used  by  confectioners  for  the  finest  kinds  of 
'^zt'nges,  etc.  The  ax:acia  nrahicxi  is  also  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  supposed  to 
yield,  with  other  species,  the  following  gums  known  in  commerce. 

5.  Gum  gaitky  which  is  imported  very  largely,  and  is  produced  in  the  Deccan,  Concau, 
and  in  Guzerat. 

6.  Guv%  bahool,  an  inferior  gum,  imported  from  Bengal. 

7.  East  Indian  gum,  a  tolerably  good  variety,  imported  from  Bombay. 

8.  Gum  oo7nrawutte€,  an  inferior  variety,  from  the  province  of  Oomrawuttee. 
These  East  Indian  gums  are  all  dark  colored,  and  are  much  inferior  to  those  pro- 

ilaced  in  Airica;  they  are,  however,  extensively  imported  into  the  ports  of  London  and 
Liverpool ;  over  200  tons  are  annually  receivedinto  those  ports. 

fThe  gums  above  described  principally  consist  of  a  material  which  chemists  have 
'tilled  arabin,  from  its  being  the  chief  constituent  of  gum  arable.  We  now  come  to 
;:3olhcr  class  of  gums,  in  which  another  material,  callea  bassorin,  from  its  being  first 
lioticed  in  an  analysis  of  gum  bassora,  is  more  or  less  present.     These  are: 

1.  Gum  tragacanVi,  or  dragon,  yielded  by  the  leguminous  shrub  astragalus  traga- 
mnJtha;  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under  the  name  of  tragakantha.  The  finest 
pieces  are  in  flakes,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch 
:->  an  inch  in  width.  This  gum  is  more  or  less  white,  and  nearly  opaque,  that  which  is 
*'hitest  and  most  opaque  being  the  best.  It  is  only  partly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
white  paste,  instead  of  a  transparent  solution;  with  vine^r  or  dilute  acetic  acid  it  also, 
rorms  a  similar  paste,  and  is  a  valuable  cement,  holding  light  materials  with  great 
:^nacity.  It  is  used  as  a  stiffening  material  for  various  textile  fabrics,  and  is  much 
vaUicd'for  this  purpose,  where  it  is  not  desired  to  give  gloss  to  the  material.  We  receive 
it  cliiefly  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople..  It  is  mostly  produced  in  northern  Persia 
::irid  Asia  Minor. 

2.  G^tm  kuteera,  yielded  by  stereulia  urens  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It  is  now  only 
-a  occasional  import,  though  formerly  a  considerable  quantity  was  brought  to  this 
ctMintry. 

3.  Gum  bassara. — This  is  imported  from  Bassora;  hence  its  name;  but  although  long 
known  in  commerce,  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined  what  plant  produces  it. 
Only  a  very  small  quantity  reaches  this  country  from  time  to  time. 

4.  African  or  Sierra  Leone  tragacanth. — This  is  occasionally  imported  in  small  quan- 
tities from  westK'rn  Africa,  and  is  produced  by  tttercfdia  fragacantha Digitized  by  KjUO^I^ 
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Besides  the  true  gums,  there  are  the 

Gum-resins,  which  arc  much  more  mixed  in  ihcir  chemical  constituents;  in  general 
terms,  however,  they  may  be  said  to  consist  of  crrtain  resins  soluble  in  tilcohol,  and  of 
the  true  gum,  so  that  it  requires  both  water  and  alcohol  to  dissolve  them  entirely.  They 
are  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  true  gums  and  the  true  resins,  commercially  speaking.  The  principal 
are: 

1.  Gum  amfo&tida.  See  Abapcbtida.  2.  Oum  benzoin  or  henjamin.  See  Bekzoik. 
8.  Gum  styrax  or  storax  is  another  sweet-scented  gum-resin,  produced. by  styrctx  officin- 
alis in  Turkey  in  Asia.  It  is  usually  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  treacle,  and  a  blackisl) 
or  dark-gray  color.  It  is  also  used  in  perfumery.  4.  Gum  mgapenum,  another 
medicinal  gum  with  unpleasant  garlic-like  odor,  dark-brown  color,  and  a  soft  consist 
ency.  It  is 'not  known  what  plant  produces  it,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
obtiiined  from  2i  ferula.  5.  Gum  galbanum.  See  Galbanum.  6.  G^m  opopanar  U 
yielded  by  the  roots  of  another  unbelliferous  plant,  opopanax  chironium.  It  conies  from 
the  Levant  in  reddish-yellow  lumps  of  a  disagreeable  smell.  Its  only  use  is  in  mediciDc. 
chiefly  for  plasters.  7.  Gum  ammoniacum.  See  Ammontacum.  8.  Gum  myrrh  is  a 
very  sweet-smelling  gum  resin,  which  exudes  from  the  stems  of  an  Abyssinian  shrub, 
the  halsamodendron  myri'ha.  Two  distinct  kinds  are  known  in  commerce,  the  Turkish 
and  the  East  Indian ;  the  former  is  the  better.  They  are  both  in  irregu]ar-shap>ed  small 
lumps,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  rather  lighter  in 
the  Turkish  sort.  Considerable  quantities  are  used  in  medicine,  and  in  perfumery  for 
dentritices,  washes  for  the  teeth,  etc.,  in  consequence  of  its  being  supposed  to  possess 
considerable  antiseptic  properties,  and  for  the  agreeable  odor  it  imparts  to  the  brealb. 
From  15  to  20  tons  are  imported  annually.  9.  Gum  scammony. — This  is  obtained  from 
incisions  made  purposely  in  tbe  crown  of  the  great  tap-root  of  the  <»7iw^F?//w«i«<Yi /«/«/-», *.<r. 
whicii  is  bored  for  the  purpose.  It  is  of  a  dark  sap-green  color,  inclining  to  *^rooni^ii 
gi'ay.  in  large  and  small  cakes,  and  in  irregular  fragments.  Its  use  is  extensive  as  a 
mifd  and  safe  purgative  for  childreh,  but  scarcely  anjr  drug  has  been  so  uncertain  in  iu» 
operation,  owing  to  the  excessive  adulteration  practiced  upon  it  by  the  Turks  previous 
to  its  shipment.  This  has  now  been  obviated  by  importing  the  root  itself,  and  extract 
ing  the  gum  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  other  gums  known,  but  these  are  the  ones  to  be  had  in  shops,  and 
for  which  uses  are  found  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  in  medicine.  Many  also  of 
the  true  resins,  as  copal  aniini,  etc.,  are  called  gums,  but  they  are  strictly  nninK  Siv 
Resins. 

Gum-substitutes  are  manufactured  from  wheat-starch,  farina  or  potato-starch,  sago 
flour,  and  other  feculas,  by  baking  or  roasting,  so  as  to  convert  the  .starch  into  dextrine 
(q.v.).  This  is  now  an  important  manufacture,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
engaged.  Thev  are  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale  by  the  Messrs.  Laing  of  Manchester 
and  others,  and  are  largely  employed  in  dressing  calicoes  and  other  fabrics,  also  as  a 
substitute  for  the  more  expensive  gums  in  gumming  paper,  as  in  the  case  of  postage 
and  receipt  stamps,  which  are  made  adhesive  by  dextrine.  For  this  and  some  other 
purposes,  the  gum  substitutes  are  superior  to  the  real  gums,  as  they  are  easily  dissolved, 
and  can  be  spread  more  equally  over  a  smooth  surface.  Very  large  quantities  of  the 
starch  of  poUitoes,  called  farina  or  potato-flour,  are  made  in  this  country,  and  are  also 
imported  from  the  continent  to  be  used  in  this  manufacture. 

GTTMBIN'HEN,  a  thriving  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Pissa,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  t*regel,  68  m.  e.s.e.  of  KSnigsberg.  ^  It 
was  first  regularly  laid  out  in  1724,  and  owes  its  rise  and  prosperity  in  great  measure  lo 
the  settlement  here  of  many  Protestants,  chiefly  from  Salzburg,  who  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  religious  persecution.  Among  other-  institutions,  the  town  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  public  library,  three  Protestant  churches,  and  two  hospitals.  Woolen 
cloth  weaving,  brewing,  and  distilling,  are  the  branches  of  manufacture.  Pop.  *7o. 
9,116. 

GUMBO,  a  kind  of  soup,  prepared  from  okra,  and  much  in  vogue  in  the  southern 
states  It  is  made  in  various  ways,  sometimes  containing  considerable  animal  flesh,  the 
most  favorite  being  chicken.  Gumbo  soup  proper,  however,  is  composed  principally  of 
okra  with  portions  of  other  vegetables  added  according  to  the  taste,  as  rice  or  pearl- 
barley.  The  name  is  thought  by  some  to  have  originated  with  the  slaves,  but  that  is 
doubtful.     See  Okra. 

GVH-BOIL,  an  abscess  (q.v.)  near  the  root  of  a  tooth,  and  discharging  itself  toward^ 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum;  usually  superficial,  but  sometimes  more  deeply 
seated  in  connection  with  the  bone,  and  causing  considerable  deformity,  with  ri^k  t»f 
caries  (q.v.)  or  necrosis  (q.v.).  Gum-boil  should  be  treated,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
simple  protection  against  cold  and  external  injury;  but  as  soon  as  the  presence  c>f 
matter  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  usually  good  practice  to  give  vent  to  it  by  a  pretty  free 
incision.  • 


GUm  TBEE,    See  Eucalyptus  and  Tupelo. 
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GUMHEL,  a  t.  of  Africa,  in  the  state  of  Bornu,  in  lat.  12*  38'  n.,  and  long.  9°  21' east. 
In  1851.  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Earth's  first  visit  to  Gummel,  he  found  it  a  flourishing 
town,  the  great  entrepot  for  the  natron  trade,  with  a  weekly  market,  at  whicli  were  300 
ttaHh,  offering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  clothing,  tools,  pottery,  victuals,  cattle,  horses,  etc., 
and  with  a  population  of  10,000;  but  in  1854,  on  visiting  it  on  his  return  journey,  he  found 
ihat,  during  the  interval,  it  had  suffered  severely  from  civil  wars,  and  was  then  in  a 
slate  of  at  least  temporary  decay. 

GVMMUTO,  a  disease  analogous  to  canker  (q.v.),  and  like  it,  very  destnictive  to  fruit- 
IPXA,  but  confined  to  those  the  sap  of  which  readily  produces  much  gum;  as  the  cherry, 
plum,  peach,  apricot,  and  almond.  It  is  supposed  sometimes  to  originate  in  wounds,  in 
which  a  morbid  exudation  of  gum  takes  place;  but  it  appears  to  be  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  severe  frosts,  and  to  be  very  much  dependent  upon  causes  which  induce 
a  general  unhealthiness.  It  very  generally  terminates  in  the  destruction,  not  merely  of 
the  branch  in  which  it  originated,  but  of  the  whole  tree,  although  trees  in  which  it  is  in 
sure  progress  sometimes  live  for  years,  and  meanwhile  produce  large  crops  of  fruit.  A 
^mall  fungus  {n(Bm€i»pora  crocea),  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  gumming, 
more  probably  appears  in  consequence  of  it. 

OUmil,  an  old  t.  of  Russian  Armenia,  on  the  site 'of  which  the  important  city  and 
fortress  of  Alexandrapol — pop.  '67,  17,272 — have  been  built.  The  site  is  on  the  high- 
road to  Erivan,  and  is  60  m.  n.w.  of  that  town.  Alexandrapol  is  built  at  an  elevation 
of  5.860  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  here  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  men  are  often  frozen  to 
death  in  the  fields. 

OUM'TI,  a  river  of  India,  remarkable,  as  its  name  is  meant  to  express,  for  its  wind- 
inir?.  rises  in  a  small  lake  in  lat.  28^  35'  n.,  and  long.  80°  10'  e.,  and  after  a  south- 
••:tstern  course  of  482  m.,  enters  the  Ganges  from  the  left  in  lat.  25°  29'  n.,  and  long.  83"* 
IT  eu>t.  It  is  navigable  for  inland  craft  as  far  up  as  Lucknow,  which  is  fully  more 
•\vjxi  30D  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges.  At  Jaunpore,  about  56  m.  from  the 
Ganges,  it  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  16  arches. 

GUV,  a  term  applied  in  its  most  general  application  to  firearms  of  any  description, 
but  in  the  more  restricted  and  technical  sense  to  cannon  (q.  v.).  A  gun  is  a  frustum  of 
aright  cone,  with  a  cylinder  excavated  round  the  axis,  to  serve  as  a  bore.  Close  home 
to  the  end  of  this  cylinder,  the  powder  is  driven,  and  outside  it  is  the  ball  to  be 
expelled. 

The  trunnions  are  cast  in  one  mass  with  the  piece,  and  are  placed  in  the  second  rein- 
force in  such  a  position  that  the  breech-end  of  the  gun  outweighs  the  muzzle.  Their 
uis  is  generally  about  half  their  diameter  below  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  locality 
has  several  conveniences;  but  for  the  maximum  of  steadiness  in  the  recoil,  it  has  been 
ihown  that  the  axes  of  the  trunnions  and  of  the  gun  should  exactly  intersect.  The  use 
of  the  trunnions  is  to  suspend  the  cannon  on  its  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  readily  depressed  or  elevated,  but  so  that  it  shall  have  no  horizontal  motion  which  is 
tot  shared  by  the  whole  carriage. 

The  vent  or  touch-hole,  the  channel  through  which  the  charge  is  fired,  is  a  small 
ejlindrical  orifice  leading  at  an  angle  from  the  breech  of  the  bore  towards  the  base  ring. 
The  explosion  within  reacts  with  great  force  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  vent,  and  m 
case  of  rapid  or  long-continued  firing,  soon  honeycombs  the  iron  or  brass,  often  dis- 
5"diring  considerable  fragments.  This,  besides  diminishing  the  regularity  of  the  action 
:f  the  powder  on  the  projectile,  would  involve  danger  of  bursting  if  permitted  to  any 
?r»iat  extent.  The  gun  so  affected  is  therefore  bouched,  that  is,  has  a  new  vent  con- 
<nicted.  The  process  consists  of  drilling  a  female  screw,  of  larger  than  the  required 
Giameter,  in  the  metal  of  the  gun.  Into  this  matrix,  a  bar  of  pure  copper  is  screwed 
copper  being  the  metal  least  liable  to  fuse  under  the  intense  heat  of  ignited  gunpow- 
der), and  the  vent  is  then  drilled  through  the  copper.  Sir  A.  Dickson  devised  the  fol- 
lowing simple  mode:  he  rammed  a  cartridge  of  sand  firmly  into  the  breech,  then  filled 
ibe  vent  and  all  the  interstices  with  molten  copper,  and  had  only  to  bore  a  hole  through 
•be  latter  to  complete  the  operation.  In  cases  of  great  urgency,  even  this  simple  pro- 
cure may  be  shortened  by  the  insertion  of  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  during  the  filling; 
i'ne  pipe,  when  removed,  leaves  a  perfect  vent. 

With  reference  to  rifled  cannon,  some  particulars  have  already  been  given  under 
Armstrong  Gun,  and  fuller  details  will  be  given  under  Rifled  Arms.  Under  the 
^ding  Cannon  will  be  found  some  details  as  to  various  kinds  of  heavy  guns,  as  well 
w  under  the  several  headings  Lancaster  Gcn,  Mortar,  Shell-gun,  etc.  The  history 
of  guns  and  ^npowder  is  sketched  in  the  article  Firearms.  For  the  ordnance  now  in  ^ 
^'m  the  British  army  and  navjr,  see  War  Services.  The  various  kinds  of  small-arms 
we  discussed  under  their  respective  heads,  as  Arquebus,  Match-lock,  Pistol,  Revol- 
TEB,  Rifled  Arms. 

GUU-BOAT,  a  small  boat  or  vessel  armed  with  one  or  more  guns  of  heavy  caliber, 
^om  its  small  dimensions,  it  is  capable  of  running  close  inshore  or  up  rivers,  and  from 
'iiesame  cause  it  has  little  chance  of  being  hit  by  a  larger  vessel  at  the  long  range  which 
'i'**  carrying  power  of  its  guns  enables  it  to  maintain.     On  the  outbreak-aifb^^iiiEl^yilt! 
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war  (1854-56),  as  the  Britisli  navy  v;as  without  a  siiii^le  giiu-boat,  a  large  squadron  of 
them  was  hastily  conslrucled  in  1855  and  1856.  but  too  late  for  that  special  war.  From 
the  haste  with  which  they  were  put  together,  most  of  those  vessels  proved  defective. 
Their  tonnage  was  small;  and  their  armament  usually  consisted  of  one  8-inch  gun  and 
one  100-pounder  Armstrong  guu.  In  the  last  two  wars  with  China,  gun-boat«  performed 
excellent  service,  having  penetrated  nearly  to  Peking,  and  far  up  the  Yang-tze-kian«r 
Gun-boats  in  their  more  modern  form  are  small  mastless  vessels  mounting  one  lar^  gun 
in  the  bow, and  propelled  by  an  engine  with  single  or  twin  screws.  The  gun  is  pointtii 
by  means  of  the  helm  or  the  screws,  and  the  gunboat  is  in  fact  a  floating  gun-carriagr 
The  >>iaun€h,  the  lirst  gun-boat  built  on  this  principle  for  our  navy,  has  ^iveii  ii^r 
name  to  the  whole  class.  In  our  navy  these  gun-boats  carry  an  armor-pieix'ing  gun 
of  18  tons,  on  a  draught  of  only  4  feet.  But  they  have  been  designed  to  carrj-  er.^n 
So-ton  guns.  Four  have  lately  been  built  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  for  the  Cliinese  nary 
— the  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  ami  Delta;  two  of  these  carry  a  25-ton  gun,  and  two  a  s:nn 
of  over  30  tons.  A  small  flotilla  of  such  gun-boats,  protected  only  by  their  small  si/j . 
■"vouid  be  in  coast  defense  formidable  opponent43  even  for  ironclads.  At  the  befirinniiiir 
of  the  century  the  United  States  had  over  250  of  these  vessels;  but  the  "gun-boat  ex- 
tern" was  soon  abandoned.  Some  of  the  continental  navies  are  well  provided  with 
gun -boats.  % 

GTJN-CABBIAOE  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  equipment  of  each  piece  t*i 
ordnance.  It  requires  to  be  of  great  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  of  considerablr 
weight,  in  order  that  the  whole  apparatus — ^gun  and  carriage  together — may  not  be  drivi  n 
backward  by  the  recoil  in  firing.  Field-gun  carriages  have,  besides,  to  bear  an  en  or 
mous  strain  in  passing  at  a  rapid  pace  over  broken,  uneven,  or  rocky  ground.  To  pri>- 
vide  for  this  severe  wear  and  tear,  ever}'  part  is  fitted  with  the  utmost  precision,  mudt- 
of  well-seasoned  material,  and  on  strict  mechanical  principles.  A  large  department, 
fitted  with  splendid  machinery,  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  called  the  royal  ctir 
riage  department,  is  charged  with  this  branch  of  manufacture  for  the  British  servict . 
Carriages  are  of  varioiiH  kinds,  according  to  the  service  for  which  they  may  be  required. 
When  a  field-gun  is  to  be  moved,  the  trail-plate  is  hooked  to  the  limber  (q.v.),  which 
converts  the  gun-carriage  and  limber  into  a  4-wheeled  vehicle,  Ciipable  of  couveyin.L'^ 
the  gun,  its  tools  and  ammunition,  and  several  of  its  gunners.  Information  relatiM- 
to  certain  species  of  gun-carriages  will  likewise  be  found  under  Traversing  Pljit 
FORM.  Among  modern  inventions  of  war  is  the  Moncrieff  or  elevating  gun-carriage,  in 
which  the  gun  is  poised  at  the  end  of  a  lever  pivoted  on  the  carriage,  and  balanced  liy 
a  heavy  counter  weight.  Before  firing,  tlie  gun  is  raised  by  mechanism ;  when  fircti. 
its  own  recoil  drives  it  down  upon  the  carriage.  This  arrangement  enables  gun  ami 
gunners  to  lie  concealed  behind  a  parapet  until  the  moment  of  discharge. 

6TJ5-C0TT0N,  a  detonating  substance,  invented  by  SchOnbein  in  1846,  and  obtjiincil 
in  the  following  manner:  One  part  of  finely-carded  cotton  is  immersed  in  15  parts  oi 
a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.5)  and  sulphuric  acid  (^p. 
gr.  1.845).  The  cotton  must  be  completely  immersed  in  the  mixture,  otherwise  it 
becomes  so  hot  as  to  undergo  immediate  decomposition.  After  a  few  minutes'  immi-r 
aion,  it  must  be  plunged  into  a  large  volume  of  cold  water,  and  then  washed  till  the 
moist  mass  ceases  to  show  any  acid  reaction  when  placed  on  litmus  paper.  It  is  then 
to  b«  carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  170". 

Any  substance  containing  cellulose,  such  as  tow,  linen,  saw -dust,  paper,  etc.,  may 
be  employed  instead  of  cotton,  and  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  thV 
explosive  compound  seems,  from  the  researches  of  Hadow,  to  be  as  follows:  the  com 
position  of  cellulose  is  represented  by  the  formula  CssIIsoOio.  In  the  formation  of  gun 
cotton  or  pyroiylin  (derived  from  pyr,  fire,  and  xylon,  wood),  nine  equivalents  of  the 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  nitrogeH 
(]?f04),  so  that  the  formula  for  the  new  compound  is  Cs8Ha,9N04,0»o.  The  fiber,  in 
undergoing  this  change,  increases  about  70  per  cent  in  weight,  and  acquires  perfectly 
new  properties.  Although  scarcely  differing  in  appearance  from  unchanged  cotton,  ii 
may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  harshness,  by  the  crepitating  sound  which  it  yields 
when  pressed  by  the  hand,  by  its  having  lost  the  property  of  depolarization  which  ordi- 
nary cotton  possesses,  and  by  its  electric  condition.  Iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  affords  a  certain  means  of  distinguishing  explosive  from  ordinary 
cotton.  If  the  former  is  moistened  with  this  iodine  solution,  and  a  little  dilute  suphu- 
ric  acid  is  subsequently  added  (one  part  of  the  acid  to  four  of  water),  a  yellow  color  i.». 
evolved;  while  ordinary  cotton  wool,  when  similarly  treated,  assumes  a  blue  color.  It^ 
most  remarkable  property  is,  however,  the  facility  with  which  it  takes  fire,  and  its  rapid 
and  complete  combustion.  The  results  of  gen.  von  Lenk's  improvements  in  the  mauu 
facture  of  gun-cotton,  which,  however,  did  not  lead  to  its  superseding  gunpowder  in 
any  one  direction,  are  given  below.  The  more  recent  experiments  of  prof.  Abel,  whicK 
were  carried  on  with  elaborate  care  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Woolwich  arsenal, 
have  resulted  in  further  improving  the  manufacture,  and  also  in  determining  moi*r 
accurately  the  properties  of  gun-cotton.  Abel's  process  consists  in  steeping  cotton- 
waste  in  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  at  a  low  temperature,  and  afterwards  wash 
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ing  it  thoroughly.  It  is  next  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  a  common  rag-engine  (see  Paper). 
and  then  in  the  pulpy  condition  ;t  is  washed  again  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
remove  every  trace  of  free  acid.  After  that,  it  is  pressed  at  a  low  power,  and  subse- 
quently in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,  out  of  which  it  comes  in  so  wet  a  state  as  to 
be  uninflammable.  Gun-cotton  can  thus  be  compressed  into  masses  of  any  shape,  as 
cylinders  or  cubes,  and  of  any  required  density  or  hardness.  It  can  also  be  converted 
into  the  form  of  paper,  or  into  gun-cotton  grains  for  sporting  purposes. 

Gun-cotton  can  now  be  manufactured  so  as  to  keep,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
with  perfect  safety  in  a  wet  state,  and  be  as  good  as  ever  when  dried  again.  The  results 
of  gome  experiment's  carried  on  a  year  or  two  aito  by  a  government  committee  at  Cliat- 
ham  showed  that  when  gun-cotton  is  firmly  confined,  it  exerts  a  destructive  effect  equal 
to  about  five  times  that  of  gunpowder. 

Prof.  Abel  has  proved  that  the  more  thoroughly  gun-cotton  is  compressed,  the  more 
perfectly  can  its  action  be  controlled,  and  it  is  now  generally  used  in  compact  disks  for 
mining  purposes;  that  it  is  sympathetic,  so  that,  if  gently  ignited  by  a  spark,  in  the 
form  of  yarn,  it  smolders  slowly  away;  if  by  a  flame,  it  burns  up  rapidly;  and  if  fired 
in  the  compressed  state  by  a  detonating  fuse,  it  explodes  with  great  violence,  even 
when  uncon fined.  The  most  recent  and  striking  discovery  regarding  it,  however,  is, 
that  although,  as  a  rule,  non-inflammable  and  non-explosive  in  the  wet  state,  yet,  when 
fired  in  this  condition  with  the  detonating  substance  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  a  little 
dry  gun-cotton  or  gunpowder,  it  explodes  with  as  much  violence  as  when  it  is  drv. 

While  gunpowder  does  not  explode  at  a  lower  temperature  than  600°  F.,  gun-rotton 
has  been  known  to  do  so  at  277"  F.,  and  cannot  be  heated  to  400*"  F.  without  explosion. 
Gun-cotton  produces  neither  smoke  nor  fouling  wiicn  fired,  and  does  not  heat  the  gun 
?o  much  as  gunpowder,  though,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  explosion,  it  strains  the  barrel 
more. 

GUN-COTTON.  [From  Supplement.^  During  the  last  few  years,  great  improvements 
have  been  effected  m  the  manufacture  and  application  of  this  material,  and  in  conse- 
quence, its  use  is  rapidly  extending,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  found  of 
great  advantage  in  mining  operations,  owing  to  its  not  producing  smoke  when  exploded. 
For  the  improvements  as  well  as  the  invention  of  gun-cotton,  we  are  indebted  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  the  most  important  improvement  being  that  of  baron  Lenk,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  the  following  precautions  in  the  manufacture:  1.  A  perfect  cleansing 
and  drying  of  the  cotton.  2.  The  use  of  the  most  concentrated  and  purest  acids  pro 
curable  commercially. '  8.  Steeping  the  cotton  a  second  time  in  a  mixture  of  the  strong 
acids.  4.  Continuance  of  this  steep  for  48  hours.  5.  A  thorough  purification  of  the 
gun-cotton  from  free  acid  by  washing  in  a  nmning  stream  for  several  weeks.  This  may 
be  supplemented  by  washing  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  but  is  not  absolutely  neces 
sar}%  The  following  are  the  important  advantages  insured  by  the  new  method  of 
making  gun-cotton: 

Fvr  Purposes  of  ArtiUo-y. — 1.  The  same  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile  can  be 
obtained  by  a  charge  of  gun-cotton  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  gunpowder.  2.  There 
i^  no  smoke  from  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton.  8.  Gun-cotton  does  not  foul  the  gun. 
4.  Gun-cotton  does  not  heat  the  gun  to  the  injurious  degree  of  gunpowder.  5.  Gun- 
ioiton  gives  the  same  velocity  to  the  projectile  with  much  smaller  recoil  of  the  gun.  6. 
Gun-cotton  will  produce  the  same  initial  velocity  of  projectile  with  a  shorter  length  of 
larrcl.  7.  In  projectiles  of  the  nature  of  explosive  shells,  gun-cotton  has  the  advantage 
of  breaking  the  sh^ll  more  equally  into  much  more  numeroils  pieces  than  gunpowder. 
8.  When  gun-cotton  is  used  in  shells  instead  of  gunpowder,  a  quantity  equal  in  weight 
to  one-third  of  the  latter  produces  double  the  explosive  force. 

Far  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining. — 9.  In  driving  tunnels  through  hard  rock,  a 
charge  of  gun-cotton  of  given  size  exerts  double  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  so 
ai  to  render  a  smaller  number  of  holes  necessary.  10.  Gun-cotton  also  may  be  so  used 
a*;,  in  its  explosion,  to  reduce  the  rock  to  much  smaller  pieces  than  gunpowder,  and  so 
facilitate  its  removal.  11.  As  gun-cotton  produces  no  smoke,  the  work  can  proceed 
much  more  rapidly,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  health  of  the  miners.  12.  In  working 
coal-mines,  the  advantages  of  bringina:  down  much  larger  quantities  of  material  with  a 
»ivcn  charge,  and  the  absence  of  smoke  in  the  explosion,  enable  a  much  greater  quan 
tity  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time  at  a  given  cost.  13.  The  weight  of  gun-cotton 
rtquired  to  produce  a  given  effect  in  mining  is  onljr  one-sixth  part  of  the  w^eight  of 
STunpowder.  14-  In  blasting  rock  under  water,  the  wider  range  and  greater  force  of  a 
.?iven  charge  is  a  great  element  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  submarine  work.  15.  The 
peculiar  local  action  of  gun-cotton,  to  which  the  effects  of  gunpowder  show  no  analogy, 
enables  the  engineer  to  destroy  and  remove  submarine  stones  and  rocks  without  the 
preliminary  demy  and  expense  of  boring  chambers  for  the  charge. 

For  Military  ISngiiieenng. — 16.  TJie  smaller  weight  of  gun-cotton  offers  great  advan 
lages  in  facility  of  transport,  the  weight  being  one-sixth  that  of  gunpowder.  17.  The 
peculiar  localized  action  of  gun-cotton  enables  the  engineer  to  destroy  bridges  and  pali- 
sades, and  to  remove  every  kind  of  obstacle  with  great  facility.  18.  For  submarine 
explosion,  either  in  attack  or  defense,  gun-cotton  has  the  advantage  of  a  much  widei 
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range  of  destructive  power  than  gunpowder.  19.  For  the  same  purpose,  gun-cotton, 
from  its  lightness,  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  afloat  the  water-tight  case  in  which  it 
is  contained,  while  the  gunpowder  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

For  Naval  Warfare. — 20.  Where  guns  are  close  together,  as  in  the  batteries  of  ships 
and  casemated  forts,  the  absence  of  smoke  removes  the  great  evil  of  the  firing  of  one 
gun  impeding  the  aim  of  the  next,  and  thus  gun-cotton  facilitates  rapid  firing-.  21. 
Between-decks  also,  the  absence  of  smoke  allows  continuous  rapid  finng  to  be  main- 
tained. The  absence  of  fouling  and  of  heating  are  equally  advantageous  for  naval  as 
for  military  artillery.  Of  late,  gun-cotton  has  come  to  be  extensively  used  for  charging 
torpedoes  of  various  kinds,  especially  in  the  English,  American,  and  German  naval 
service. 

Qeaeral  Advaniages. — Time,  damp,  and  exposure  do  not  alter  its  qualities  when  care- 
fully prepared.  Being  made  in  the  form  of  rope,  yarn,  or,  according  to  the  most  r(-ccnt 
improvement,  in  compressed  disks,  accidents  cannot  arise  from  spilling,  as  in  gunpow- 
der. As  it  can  be  exploded  in  a  wet  condition,  provided  a  small  quantity  close  to  tht' 
detonating  apparatus  be  dry,  gun-cotton  can  be  stored  wet,  and  the  risk  of  accidents 
can  in  this  way  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  The  dreadful  explosion  at  the  giin- 
cotton  mills,  Stowmarket,  in  1871,  threw  doubts  on  the  safety  of  this  substance.  Uow 
ever,  the  works  at  Stowmarket  were  rebuilt,  and  government  manufactures  this  explosive 
in  large  quantities  at  Waltham  Abbey.  Gun-cotton  is  not  now  much  in  demand  for 
artillery  purposes,  but  it  is  more  or  less  used  for  mining  and  quarrying  in  several 
parts  of  England. 

GUNDULF,  perhaps  "a  reformer  before  the  reformation,"  in  the  11th  c.  gathered 
disciples  around  him  in  the  n.  of  France,  particularly  in  Arras  and  Liege.  He  may  have 
been  an  artisan  who  had  settled  in  that  region  because  of  the  flourishing  condition  of 
niiinufactures  there,  and  among  his  fellow- workmen  found  or  made  disciples  to  his 
religious  views.  His  greatest  success  was  prior  to  1025,  in  which  year  a  company  of 
his  followers  were  arrested  by  Gerhard,  bishop  of  Cambrai  and  Arras,  and  brought  to 
trial  for  spreading  heretical  doctrines.  According  to  the  rules  which  they  avowed  they 
were  persons  who  had  forsaken  the  world,  were  striving  to  keep  the  flesh  in  subiection. 
to  support  themselves  by  their  industry,  to  be  honest  in  their  dealings  and  to  love  all 
who  were  willing  to  join  them.  In  their  assemblies  they  were  accustomed  to  pray  and 
10  wash  one  another's  feet.  But  Gerhard,  affirming  that  he  had  obtained  from  some  of 
their  proselytes  a  knowledge  of  their  faith  and  practice,  charged  them  with  rejecting 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  pope's  supremacy,  the  hierarchical  system  and  even  all 
clergy  whatever;  and  with  saying  that  "dogmatic,  liturgic,  and  constitutive  traditions 
are  worthless;  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are.  to  be  rejected;  the 
consecrated  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  nothing  more  than  what  they  appear  to 
our  senses;  at  the  last  supper  Christ  did  not  really  give  his  disciples  his  body  for  food 
and  his  blood  for  drink;  marriage  is  to  be  avoided;  church  buildings  are  not  holy,  hence 
worship  does  not  derive  any  special  virtue  from  being  offered  therein;  the  altar  is  only 
a  heap  of  stones;  fumigations,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  are  useless  ceremonies;  crosses, 
crucitixes,  images  tend  to  idolatry."  But  although  Gerhard  charged  the  followers  of 
Gundulf  with  believing  these  doctrines,  they  would  not  avow  them.  They  defended 
only  their  opinions  concerning  baptism,  to  show  the  ineflScacy  of  which,  as  an  outward 
rite,  they  pointed  to  the  immoral  lives  of  the  clergy  who  administered,  and  of  the  people 
who  received  it,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  cliildren  baptized,  not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions was  to  be  found  on  which  all  efficacy  must  depend — no  consciousness,  no  will,  no 
faith,  no  confession.  But  at  length,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  bishop's  argu- 
ments and  of  torture,  they  agreed  to  recant  their  errors.  Then  Gerhard  and  other 
meiiil)er8  of  the  synod  pronounced  a  condemnation  of  the  heresy,  excommunicated  the 
authors  of  it,  if  they  did  not  repent,  and  compelled  the  prisoners  to  sign  a  statement  of 
the  true  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  before  they  were  released.  A  copy  of  the  proceedings 
was  sent  also  to  the  bishop  of  Liege.  The  acts  of  the  synod  are  the  onlj'  source  from  which 
knowledge  of  this  sect  can  be  obUiined;  and  after  the  trial  neither  Gundulf  nor  his  fol- 
k)wer3  can  be  traced.  If  they  continued  to  hold  their  opinions  they  did  so  in  secret. 
Similar  sects  existed  at  all  tiroes  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and,  so  far  as  the  facts 
concerning  them  can  be  discovered,  they  seem  generally  to  have  been  seekers  after 
truth  and  godliness,  in  an  age  whose  corruptions  had  dishonored  the  Christian  name. 

GTJN  FACTOBIES,  Royal,  are  government  establishments  at  Woolwich  for  the 
constmction  of  great  guns  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  For  a  very  long 
period  there  had  been  at  Woolwich  a  small  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  cannon, 
but  guns  of  cast-iron  were  obtained  from  private  foundries  by  contract.  At  last  it  was 
determined  that  government  should  become  in  part  its  own  gun-founder,  and  extensive 
work-shops  were  erected  in  1855 — 6.  The  adoption  of  the  Armstrong  wrought-iron 
gun  into  general  use  in  the  service,  in  1859,  arrested  the  further  making  of  cast-iron 
guns,  and  occasioned  again  a  gi-eat  expenditure  in  the  erection  of  shops  and  costly 
machinery,  which  have  since  been  adapted  to  the  other  systems  of  wrought-iron 
ordnance  adopted  into  the  service  under  the  name  of  **  Woolwich."  The  factories  may 
now  fairly  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  remarkable  sights  in  the  kingdom.  In  ejxch 
department,  whatever  the  process,  it  is  re])eatcd  over  and  over  agjiin.  till  long,  parallel 
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lines  of  similar  mills  are^en,  each  busily  fashioning  a  separate  guu.  Iron  at  red  heut 
is  fin^t  wound  round  a  solid  core  (representing  the  bore  of  the  future  gun),  as  tape  might 
be  round  a  pencil;  and  then  by  the  action  of  successive  blows  from  a  steum-hamnier 
(ihere  is  one  of  100  tons),  the  strips  are  welded  into  a  compact  cylinder  of  wrought-iron 
of  extreme  density.  This  cylinder,  after  undergoing  several  heatings  and  poundings 
vfitli  the  steam-hammer,  is  encompassed  with  wrought-iron  rings  of  immense  strength, 
vliich  are  shrunk  on,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  boring-mill.  Here  the  proper  caliber 
is  imparted  to  it;  in  another  department,  the  bore  is  rifled;  in  another,  the  outside  of  the 
gun  is  carefully  turned;  and  in  yet  another,  the  whole  is  polished  and  browned.  A  gun 
U't'Tcral  weeks  in  its  passage  through  these  many  processes.  By  the  ingenuity  of  sir 
William  Armstrong,  the  superintendent,  and  Dr.  John  Anderson,  his  able  assistant, 
every  part  of  the  diflBcult  manufacture  has  been  reduced  to  a  question  of  machinery. 
yUiiy  thousand  guns  have  to  this  time  been  turned  out  complete,  of  which  upwards  of 
7,000  are  now  available  for  military  or  naval  use.  The  cost  of  the  guns  as  now  made  is, 
on  an  average,  as  follows:  12-pounder,  £82;  20-poundcr,  £124;  40-pounder,  £206;  70- 
pounder,  £375;  35-ton  gun,  £2,156.  The  royal  gun-factory  at  Woolwich  was  estimated 
lo  cost  for  1878 — 9  the  sum  jof  £203,948,  of  which  £5,242  were  for  management; 
£7^,656  for  the  wages  of  artificers  and  laborers;  £12,671  for  buildings  and  machinery; 
and  £104,190  for  stores  to-be  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  guns. 

Much  of  the  machinery  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  was  originally  devel- 
oped at  the  engineering  and  founding  establishment  of  sir  William  Armstrong  and  Co., 
ai  Elswick,  which  was  for  some  time  used  as  an  auxiliary  and  supplement  to  the  gun- 
factory  in  Woolwich  arsenal,  the  guns  being  turned  out  at  a  contract  price,  payable  after 
ihey  had  passed  a  rigid  inspection.  The  connection  between  the  government  and  the 
Elswick  firm  ceased  in  1863. 

GUHDAIITTK',  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  claims  notice  merely  in  connection  with  the 
fatal  retreat  from  Cabul  in  1842.  It  was  here  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  British  force, 
when  within  28  m.  of  the  shelter  of  Jellalabad,  was  massacred,  to  the  number  of  100 
soldiers  and  300  camp-followers,  only  one  man  effecting  his  escape. 

6UNDITK',  a  river  of  India,  joins  the  Ganges  from  the  left  or  n.  side,  opposite  to 
Patna,  after  a  s.e.  course  of  about  400  miles.  It  is  supposed  to  rise  beyond  the  Hima- 
layas, in  lat.  29"  40'  n.,  and  long.  83°  14'  e.,  while  its  remotest  source  within  that  range 
Is  said  to  be  at  the  foot  of  Dhwalagiri.  After  a  course  of  200  m.  it  becomes  practicable 
for  boats  of  considerable  burden.  Near  this  point  the  river  touches  Uie  British  terri- 
tory, dividing  it  for  15  m.  from  Nepaul. 

GUUDTTLITSCH,  IwAN,  the  most  celebrated  Serbian  poet  of  earlier  times,  was  the  son 
of  Francis  Gundulitsch  the  historian,  and  was  born  Aug.  8,  1588,  in  the  town  of  Ragusa. 
After  be  had  completed  his  primary  education  and  philosophic  studies  under  the  Jesuits, 
he  betook  himself,  at  the  age  of  21,  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  made 
'*uch  rapid  advances,  that  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  first  offices  of 
ihe  Ragusan  republic.  He  died  in  1638.  On  Dec.  20,  1838,  the  bicentenary  anniversary 
of  his  death,  a  grand  requiem  was  sung  in  memory  of  the  poet,  in  the  Academic  church 
yf  Agram.  —  Gundulitsch's  poetical  works,  lyrical,  dramatic,  and  epical,  are  a  faithful 
mirror  of  the  stirring  time  in  which  they  were  composed.  He  was  the  earliest  dramatic 
writer  of  the  Slavic  race,  and  the  theater  of  Ragusa,  in  which  his  pieces  were  performed, 
was  the  first  Slavic  theater.  His  greatest  and  most  celebrated  work  is  an  epic,  The 
(htnanli,  in  20  cantos,  in  which  he  sings  the  deeds  of  Osman  XL,  and  the  fame  of  the  Poles 
and  their  king,  Wladislaw  IV.,  in  the' campaign  of  1621.  This  work  was  first  published  at 
Ragusa  in  1626;  the  latest  edition  is  that  of  8aj  (Agram,  1844).  Of  his  dramas,  maybe 
mentioned  Ariadne,  The  Rape  of  Proserpina,  GaUitea,  Diana,  Armida,  The  Sacrifice  of 
bnt,  Ceres,  Cleopaira,  Adonis,  and  The  Coral;  of  his  other  poems.  Hymn  on  the  Great- 
"fti  of  God  and  The  Tears  of  the  Afflicted  Son.  Gundulitsch  also  made  several  transla- 
tions from  the  Italian  poets. 

OUNXAXIHG,  GUH-TBADE.  Although  the  terms  gunnery  and  gun  relate  chiefly  to- 
real  guns  or  cannon,  the  word  gunmaking  is  always  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
^mall-arms,  comprising  muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  and  carbines.  In  England  the  great 
*at  of  this  trade  was  formerly  London,  whose  workmen  stood  unrivaled  throughout 
Europe  for  the  excellence  of  their  production ;  but  of  late  years  the  gunmakers  of 
Binniogham  have  succeeded,  from  local  advantages,  in  turning  out  barrels  of  proved 
power,  at  such  a  price  as  to  def v  competi^on.  Since  then  the  London  makers  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  "  finishing,  or  putting  together,  an  art  requiring  the  utmost  nicety; 
ud  even  in  this,  the  skilled  labor  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  has  now  nearly  equaled 
them.  There  are,  therefore,  several  centers  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  whence  first- 
^te  arms  are  to  be  obtained.  America  and  the  leading  continental  nations  are  great 
nanofacturers  also,  and  each  has  its  particular  excellences.  The  chief  continental  gun- 
factories  are  at  St.  Etienne,  Liege,  Vienna,  and  Suhl. 

Machinery  has  been  comparatively  slow  in  being  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  small* 
arms,  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  made  giant  strides;  and  now  the  government 
'BanufactoiT  at  Enfield,  in  which  numerous  ingenious  machines  have  been  introduced 
from  the  United  States,  is  fitted  with  every  mechanical  appliance,  pd  ^CJ^u  Uj^^ut^ 
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many  thousand  arms  per  annum,  each  of  which  so  exactly  corresponds  to  pattern,  that 
all  the  constituent  pieces  are  interchangeable.  Barrels,  instead  of  being  forged  by  the 
hand-hammer,  are  rolled  at  once  with  a  uniform  pressure,  and  then  welded  at  one  heat. 
In  the  United  States,  barrels  are  at  present  made  of  cast-steel,  fii*st  formed  in  the  solid. 
«nd  then  bored  by  a  succession  of  borers  of  increasing  diameter.  These  cast-steel  barrel 
are  rapidly  superseding  all  others — at  least  for  sporting  purposes — in  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  America.  Another  favorite  modem  material  for  barrels  is  *'laminat*^d 
steel."  See  Barrel.  Barrels  well  constructed  with  laminated  steel  resist  a  burst 
ing  pressure  of  82,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  whereas  com- 
mon '* twist"  barrels  will  only  withstand  about  34, (XK)  lbs. 

When  the  barrel  is  finished,  however  made,  it  is  proved,  under  very  heavy  charges 
ot  powder.  All  non-government  barrels  made  in  England  must  be  proved  at  the  i>roof 
ing  houses  of  London  or  Birmingham ;  government  arms  are  tested  at  Enfield. 

The  portions  of  the  lock  (q.v.)are  made  some  of  iron  and  some  of  steel,  either  forged 
by  hand,  or,  as  in  the  great  manufactories,  stamped  out  by  a  powerful  machine.  The 
stock  is  turned  by  machinery  from  strong  light  wood.  On  all  accounts  taken  together, 
it  is  found  that  no  wood  is  so  well  adapted  as  Italian  walnut.  The  finishing  or  putting 
together  of  guns  is  an  art  in  itself,  the  utmost  attention  having  to  be  devoted  to  every 
thing  that  will  secure  solidity,  lightness,  and  the  most  minute  accuracy  of  fitting. 
Skilled  artificers  in  the  gun-trade  command  excellent  wages;  rarely  less  than  40«.,  and 
often  as  much  as  £4  a  week. 

In  fitting  and  finishing,  London  is  generally  admitted  to  stand  unequaled ;  Paris, 
however,  making  a  good  and  near  second.  For  barrels,  Birmingham,  St.  Etienne,  and 
Lidge  have  the  most  repute.  In  all  respects,  Toledo,  once  famed  for  its  blades,  holds  a 
high  character  in  regard  to  its  guns,  both  for  sporting  and  military  purposes.  In  the 
United  States,  Windsor  and  iTartford  are  the  leading  manufactories,  with  Harper's 
Ferry  for  government  arms;  but  the  quality  of  American  workmanship  is  too  often  sac- 
rificed to  cjieapness  in  the  article  turned  out.  The  British  export  trade  in  small-arms  is 
very  great,  the  return  for  the  year  1875  showing  an  exportation  of  318,901  stand  of  all 
kinds,  of  the  value  of  £655,169. 

GUNNEL,  gunneUus,  or  murmioides,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  blenny  (q.v.)  family,  of 
more  elongated  form  than  the  true  blennies.  The  species  are  pretty  numerous,  but  only 
one  is  British,  the  Common  or  Spotted  Gunnel  or  Butterfish  {G.  milgarts),  often  to 
be  found  in  tide-pools  on  the  sea-shore;  seldom  more  than  6  or  7  in.  long,  of  a  deep  olive 
color,  with  a  row  of  dark  spots  on  the  back,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  thickness 
of  the  mucous  secretion  w^ith  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  seldom  used  in  Britain  except 
for  bait. 

GUNNEB,  in  the  British  army,  is  the  private  soldier  of  the  corps  of  artillery;  he 
receives  pay  at  the  rate  of  Is.  2\d.,  per  diem:  his  uniform  consists  of  blue  with  red 
facings,  and  red  stripes  on  the  trousers;  and  his  arms  consist  of  a  carbine  and  sword- 
bayonet. 

At  the  present  time,  when  artillery  is  used  with  the  utmost  skill  and  science,  the 
training  a  gunner  must  undergo,  to  become  thoroughly  eflScient,  is  long  and  arduous. 
His  eye  must  be  sufficiently  acute  to  estimate  distances  instantly  and  proximately;  and 
withal,  he  must  possess  physical  strength  capable  of  sustaining  the  exertions  necessary 
for  the  service  of  heavy  guns  and  the  removal  of  shot  and  ponderous  artillery  stores. 

Master-gunners  are  pensioned  sergeants  of  artillery,  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
stores  in  small  towers  or  forts;  they  are  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  those  in  the 
first  class  receive  5«.,  in  the  second  3«.  6rf.,  and  in  the  third,  3«.  a  day.  Master-gunners 
are  now  borne  in  the  coast  brigade  of  royal  artillery,  but  the  oflBce  has  much  degener- 
ated in  importance  since  it  was  first  created,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  navy,  the  gunner  ranks  first  among  the  warrant-oflSoers,  and  next  in  order  \9 
the  navigating  sub-lieutenant  in  regard  to  taking  command  of  a  ship.  His  pay  varies 
from  9a.  a  day  for  chief  gunners  to  5«.  6df.  a  day  for  gunners  of  the  second  class.  His 
uniform  consists  of  a  blue  coat,  blue  cap,  and  oflBcer's  sword.  A  gunner  rises  from 
before  the  mast  by  steadiness,  sobriety,  and  intelligence.  On  appointment,  he  must 
satisfy  examiners  appointed  by  the  admiralty  that  he  is  in  all  respects  qualified.  Hi^ 
duties  are  highly  important:  he  has  charge  of  all  powder  and  artillery  stores  on  board, 
aud  is  bound  to  see  that  the  guns  are  always  fully  equipped  for  action.  In  exercising 
with  the  guns,  the  gunner  is  instructor  of  the  sailors,  and,  under  the  captain,  is  respon- 
sible for  their  efficiency.  The  gunner's-mate  is'assistant  to  the  gunner,  and  stands  second 
among  the  pet^-officers.  To  be  confirmed  in  his  rank,  he  must  pass  an  examination  in 
gunnery  on  board  H.M.8.  ExceUent,  at  Portsmouth.  His  pay  varies  from  £89  10«.  lOd. 
a  year  to  £34  19«.  Id.  Seamen-gunners  are  continuous-service  sailors,  who  are  trained 
in  gunnery  and  great-gun  exercise.  One  has  the  direction  of  each  gun,  with  ordinary 
seamen  under  him  to  perform  the  heavy  part  of  working  it.  A  seaman-gunner,  if  in  the 
first  class,  receives  4d.  a  day  beyond  his  pay  as  seaman,  and  2d.  a  day  if  in  the  second 
class. 

GTTNKEBY.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  other  physical*  circumstances 
affecting  the  flight  of  projectiles,  prevented  any  correct  theory  of  minneni^ing  arrived 
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at  in  the  earliest  stages  of  artillery.  Tlie  first  author  professedly  treating  on  the  flight 
of  caoDon-shot  was  Nicholas  Tartaglia,  a  distinguished  Italian  mathematician,  who,  in 
1537.  published  his  work.  La  Nuova  ScienUa.  lie  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
his  subject,  but  his  guesses  were  shrewd  and  often  marvelously  near  the  truth.  Among 
other  things  he  ascertained  that  no  portion  of  the  track  described  by  a  ball  is  a  right 
line,  and  as  a  practical  aid  to  artillerists,  he  devised  the  gunner's  (tiiadrant{<i\.\.).  After 
T&rtiglia,  many  philosophers,  especially  of  Italy,  theorized  on  the  question,  and  various 
tables  of  ranges,  elevations,  charges,  etc.,  had  been  published,  all  more  or  less  fallacious, 
when  a  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  appeared  in  Galileo's  Dialogues  on  Motion,  printed 
in  1638.  The  otflcers  who  had  charge  of  artillery  in  actual  use  were  too  little  gifted 
wiih  scientific  education  to  deduce  theory  from  practice;  and  up  to  the  time  of  Robins, 
who  wrote  in  1742,  but  four  working-gunners — Collado,  Browne,*  Eld  red,  and  Alderson, 
uf  whom  the  last  three  were  Englishmen — have  left  treatises  of  any  value  on  the  use  of 
ihcir  weapons. 

Galileo,  iu  his  contributions  to  physics,  had  shtwn  that  cannon-shot,  or  any  other 
pnijectiles,  being  affected  by  the  downward  force  of  gravity,  would  travel  in  the  curve 
»r  a  parabola,  unless  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  philosopher  pointed  out 
mudes  by  which  the  disturbances  caused  by  this  resisting  medium  might  be  ascertained ; 
but  subsequent  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Newton  and  Bernouilli,  till  the  time  of 
Hr)biQs,  chose  to  assume  that  the  atmospherical  resistance  was  but  nominal,  and  boldly 
isserted  that  all  shot  described  parabolas  in  their  course.  In  1742  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins. 
who  must  be  considered  the  real  founder  of  the  science,  published  his  New  Principles  of 
finnnery,  a  work  the  result  of  long  and  almost  exhaustive  experiments.  He  treated  of 
thf  atmospheric  resistance,  of  the  force  of  gunpowder,  of  the  effects  of  varying  length 
and  weight  in  guns,  and  of  almost  everything  which  in  any  way  related  to  the  motion  of 
projectiles,  carrying  the  theory  of  gunnery  nearly  to  perfection.  As  one  result  of  liisi 
'.xperiments,  Robins  established  the  law  that  common  shot  encountered  a  resistance  from 
ihe  air  during  their  passage,  which  increased  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  or  very  nearly 
so;  aud  that  their  courses  differed  widely  from  parabolas.  By  means  of  the  ballistic 
pendulum  (qv.)  he  measured  the  speed  of  balls  at  the  very  cannon's  mouth.  Euler,  in 
liie  latter  part  of  the  18th  c,  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  his  .com- 
mentaries on  the  work  of  Robins,  as  did  also  the  mathematician  Hutton. 

The  theory  of  gunnery,  so  far  as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  universal  laws  of  motion^ 
without  regard  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  falls  under  the  more  general  head  of  projec- 
tiles (q.v.).  But  except  in  firing  bombs,  which  from  their  low  velocity  are  not  so  much 
affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  mere  mathematical  theory  is  of  little  service. 
All  the  real  practical  rules  have  been  deduced  from  experiment.  The  following  are  a 
feTv  of  the  more  important  results  thus  arrived  at: 

For  a  given  charge  and  weight  of  projectile,  there  is  a  certain  length  of  bore  that 
rives  the  greatest  velocity;  the  cause  being,  that  with  a  less  length  some  of  the  powder 
^  di:%harged  undecomposed,  and  with  a  greater,  the  combustion  is  finished  before  the 
^11  leaves  the  muzzle,  so  that  it  has  to  contend  with  the  friction  of  the  gun  without 
ret  Giving  additional  impulses.  Increase  of  length,  accompanied  by  proportionate  increase 
'f  charge,  gives  increased  velocity ;  but  the  greater  velocity  is  only  in  proportion  to  the 
ube  root  of  the  increased  length. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  does  not  arise  merely  from  the  projectile  having  to  displace 
'^  own  bulk  of  it  as  it  advances;  for  in  the  case  of  a  body  moving  with  great  velocity. 
.0.'  air  becomes  condensed  in  front  of  it,  while  that  behind  is  highly  rarified.  The  dis- 
slaccd  air  behind  does  not  return  freely  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  until  the  speed  of  the  ball  is 
reduced  to  1400  ft.  per  second;  the  maximum  profitable  velocity  is  calculated  to  be  1600> 
'I  and  that,  or  any  higher  speed,  is  believed  to  be  reduced  to  1400  ft.  after  a  course  of 
400  ft. 

The  resistance  offered  to  bodies  by  the  air  is  as  their  surfaces,  i.e.,  in  the  case  of 
mnd  or  cylindrical  shot,  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters;  whilst  the  power  of  the  bodies 
Jberaselvea  to  overcome  resistance  is  as  their  weights,  or  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters. 
Of  course  balls  of  like  size  but  different  density  will  produce  widely  different  results. 
Hence  the  greater  range  of  solid  as  compared  to  hollow  shot.  Solid  shot  fired  with 
equal  velocities  and  elevations,  range  as  their  weight,  the  heavier  overcoming  atraos- 
ptieric  resistance  better  than  the  lighter.  Shot  of  equal  weight  and  diameter  will  range 
iccording  to  their  velocities;  but  not  in  direct  proportion,  for  the  retarding  power  varies 
i'  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Velocities  of  shot  of  equal  diameter  are  as  the  square 
fw>t8  of  the  charges. 

The  diminution  in  speed  caused  by  atmospheric  resistance  may  be  judged  of  from 
^e  following  table  of  the  speed  of  a  d2-pounder  at  different  parts  of  its  course;  it  being 
premised  %hs^  a  body  in  vacuo,  once  started,  should  move  ad  infinitum,  without  decrease 
•'velocity: 

Initial  velocity 1600  feet  per  second. 

Velocity    500  yards  from  gun 1126 

1000      **  "       1000 

1500      "  **       608 

2000      **  *'       465        '*  V^  T 

*'        2500      "  "        367       oYgitized  by  i300gle 
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Action  and  reaction  being  always  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  tlie  explosion  of 
the  gunpowder  acts  with  equal  force  upon  the  ball  and  upon  tiie  cannon  from  which  it 
is  discharged,  the  former  demonstrating  this  in  its  range,  and  the  latter  by  its  recoil. 
This  recoil  has  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible,  either  b^'  the  weight  of  the 
gun  itself,  or  by  its  secure  attachment  to  a  ponderous  carriage.  The  momentum  of  the 
recoil,  being  the  product  of  the  shot's  weight,  and  the  velocity,  is  readily  calculated. 
The  common  charge  of  a  ^pounder  eun,  being  one-third  the  weight  of  the  shot,  or 
8  lbs.,  the  momentum  of  both  shot  and  gnn,  will  be  1600  (the  initial  velocity)  X  24  = 
38,400,  which,  divided  by  5,600,  or  the  gun's  weight  in  pounds,  gives  about  7  ft.  as  the 
velocity  per  second;  if  the  gun  is  attached  to  a  carriage,  the  weight  of  the  carriage  must 
be  added  to  that  of  the  gun  for  a  divisor. 

The  following  table' exhibits  the  effects  of  varying  charge  and  elevation  on  different 
kinds  of  guns.  The  line  of  sight  of  a  gun  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  back- 
sight on  the  breech  and  the  fore-sight,  a  ^otch  in  the  muzzle  ring,  or  on  the  first  re-in- 
force.  The  fore-sight  is  immovable,  but  the  back-sight  is  so  constructed  that  the  notch 
shall  be  at  a  greater  or  less  height  above  the  axis  of  the  gun.  When  the  line  of  sight 
is  parallel  to  the  axis  and  horizontal,  the  discharge  is  "point-blank;"  but  when  the 
back-sight  is  raised,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  gun  will  be  to  a  point  more  elevated 
than  that  to  which  the  line  of  sight  is  directed.  Consequently,  by  raising  the  back 
siglit,  a  greater  elevation,  and,  ordinarily,  a  greater  range,  is  given  to  the  piece.  In 
regai-d  to  point-blank  discharge,  Tartaglia  established  the  fundamental  proposition 
that  the  time  occupied  by  the  ball  in  describing  the  whole  trajectory  or  path  is  the  same 
as  it  would  require  to  fail  by  gravity  from  the  muzzle  to  the  ground. 


Nature. 


Elevation. 


13-pouDder  iron  gun 

12-pounder  Armstrong. 

32-pounder  iron  gun. . . 

40-pounder  Armstrong . 

68-pounder  iron  gun ... 

IKVpounder  Armstrong. 


Point-blank, 
1  degree, 
8  degrees, 

Point-blank, 
1  degree. 
8  degrees, 
.    6       '* 
10       " 
Fohit-blank, 
'    1  degree, 
'    8  degrees, 
1    6       " 
12 

Point-blank, 
i    1  degree, 
I    8  degrees, 

6       *• 
'  12       " 
Point-blank, 
1  degree, 
3  degrees, 
:    6 
12       •• 
Point-blank, 

1  degree, 
!    8  degrees, 

r       6 

,  18       " 


Charge. 

Range 
Yards 

4  lbs. 

900 

** 

71X) 

4« 

1200 

" 

1«00 

lib.  8oz. 

i:z) 

" 

:oj 

" 

1423 

'* 

8440 

'* 

8590 

10  lbs. 

800 

790 

*» 

1500 

*• 

2820 

tt 

8060 

61b& 

800 

** 

730 

it 

1455 

C( 

2505 

(t 

4470 

20  lbs. 

400 

*' 

»50 

«c 

1715 

it 

8465 

ii 

3400 

12  lbs. 

845 

680 

*• 

1335 

" 

8280 

it 

4035 

As  regards  penetration,  it  was  found  by  experiments  against  a  martello  tower  at  East 
bourne,  with  a  range  of  1832  yards,  that  solid  shot  from  the  40-pouuder  Armstrong  pen- 
ctmtcd  into  good  masonry  from  47  to  65  in.,  and  from  an  80-pounder  Armstrong  51  to 
90  inches.  For  other  particulars  relative  to  the  art  of  gunnery,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Loading,  Projectiles,  Windage,  etc.  The  important  point  of  the  rotation  of  a 
ball  or  bolt  will  be  considered  under  Rifled  Fire-akms. 

GUNHY  BAGS  are  bags  made  of  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  or  sacking,  manufactured  in 
India,  and  chiefly  in  Bengal,  from  which  they  are  largely  exported  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fiber  of  which  the  cloth  is  made  is  chiem'^  that  of  the  same  species  of  c/tr- 
ch/?rus,  which  yield  the  jute  (q.v.)  of  commerce.  The  cotton  of  America  is  mostly 
packed  in  gunny  bags,  of  which  the  number  exported  to  America  from  Bengal  has 
increased  from  thousands  in  the  year  1796  to  millions  in  1874.  Great  quantities  are 
also  exported  to  China,  Australia,  and  other  countries.  Tliey  are  partly  made  up  into 
bags  in  Bengal,  partly  exported  as  gunny  chuts  or  chuUees,  pieces  of  size  suitable  for 
being  immediately  made  into  bags.  The  manufacture  of  these  is  the  great  domestic 
industry  of  all  the  populous  eastern  districts  of  lower  Bengal.  It  pervades  all  classes, 
and  gives  occupation  to  men,  women,  and  children.  Boatmen  employ  themselves  in  it 
in  their  spare  moments,  husbandmen,  palanquin-carriers,  and  domestic  servants,  being 
Hindus,  for  Mohammedans  spin  cotton  only.     It  "forms  the  never-failing  resource  of 
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that  most  humble,  patient,  and  despised  of  created  beings,  the  Hindu  widow,  saved  hj 
law  from  the  pile,  but  condemned  by  opinion  and  custom  for  the  remainder  of  lierdays, 
literally  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  lowest  domestic  drucigery  in  the  very  house- 
hold where  once,  perhaps,  her  will  was  law"  (Royle's  Ftbroiis  Plants  of  India).  Hence 
the  very  low  prices  at  which  gunny  bags  are  sold.  There  are  few  articles  of  commerce 
so  widely  diffused  over  the  globe  as  the  Indian  gunny  bag. 

OUHFOWDES,  a  well-known  explosive  mixture  composed  of  sulphur,  niter,  and 
charcoal.  Of  use  in  several  trades,  its  principal  employment  is  in  the  discharge,  for 
war  or  sport,  of  projectiles  from  fire-arms,  and  in  the  processes  of  blasting  during  min- 
ing or  quarrying.  The  history  of  gunpowder  has  been  already  given  under  fire-arms 
,'q.y.).  and  it  will  therefore  be  only  necessary  now  to  consider  the  chemical  action  which 
takes  place  when  powder  is  ignited,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  short  description  of  the 
manufacture. 

Extreme  care  is  requisite  in  securing  the  purity  of  the  ingredients  entering  into  the 
composition  of  gunpowder.  The  principal  impurity  of  niter  or  saltpeter  is  chloride  of 
^ium,  or  common  salt,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  absorb  moisture 
irom  the  atmosphere,  would  have  a  very  injurious  action  on  gunpowder  by  weakening 
ii<  power.  The  details  of  the  process  of  purification  of  the  niter  would  be  out  of  place 
ia  this  article.  The  sulphur  may  be  purified  either  by  fusion  (when  the  heavier  impuri- 
ties sink,  and  the  lighter  ones  may  be  removed  by  skimming)  or  by  distillation.  The 
preparation  of  the  charcoal  is  a  most  important  point.  It  should  be  light  and  porous, 
jbould  yield  a  very  small  amount  of  ash,  especially  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  other 
deliquescent  salts,  and  should  contain  little  moisture.  The  woods  yielding  the  best 
charcoal  for  g^unpowder  are  black  alder,  poplar,  spindle-tree,  willow,  and  dogwood,  the 
last  named  giving  off  the  largest  volume  of  gas  when  ignited  with  a  given  weight  of 
citer.  and  being  on  that  account  especially  used  for  rifle  powder. 

A  vast  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  by  different 
nations,  to  discover  the  proportions  of  niter,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  best  adapted  for  the 
pnxiuction  of  different  kinds  of  gunpowder;  and  upon  the  whole  there  has  been  great 
uniformitj'  in  the  results,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  powder  of  different  nations: 

Kind  of  Powder.                Charcoal.  Sulphur.  Niter.  Authority. 

Austrian  war  powder 13.1  11.8  75.6  Linck.               i 

English    (Waltham    Abbey)  |^  ^g  ^  ^^^  ^^  2  Ure 

war  powder f  *^*  ^* 

Russian  war  powder 17.7  11.7  70.6  Meyer. 

Italian  sporting  powder 18.2  8.6  73.2  Prechtl. 

Chinese  guupoVder 98.1  15.4  61.5  Prechtl. 

The  chemical  processes  which  occur  in  the  ignition  of  gunpowder  are  commonly 

<i''<cribed  as  follows:  When  the  powder  is  ignited,  the  oxygen  of  the  niter  combines 

-ilh  the  charcronl  or  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  the  potassium  combines  with  the 

ilphur  to  form  sulphide  (or  sulphuret)  of  potassium,  and  the  nitrogen  is  liberated :  the 

uction  being  shown  in  the  equation  KO,NOb  +  S  +  3C  =  3COa  +  N  +  KS.     Powder 

^onflsting  of  one  equivalent  each  of  niter  and  sulphur,  and  three  equivalents  of  carbon, 

•vould  contain  74.8  per  cent  of  niter,  11.9  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  18.3  per  cent  of  car- 

'•a  or  charcoal,  which  approximates  very  closely  to  the  Austrian  powder  in  the  above 

•5>le.    It  is  easily  shown  that  one  volume  of  such  powder  would  yield  296  volumes  of 

x«l  cjirbonic  add  and  nitrogen  gases,  after  the  ordinary  reduction  for  temperature 
"i  pre.*isure,  although  from  the  intense  heat  developed  at  the  moment  of  explosion  the 
tual  dilatation  amounts  to  at  least  1500  times  the  volume  of  the  powder  employed. 
TIh'  only  solid  residue,  supposing  the  above  equation  to  represent  the  true  reaction,  is 
•ilphide  of  potassium  (KS),  and  part  of  this  is  volatilized  by  the  heat  of  the  explosion, 
■sisinj^  a  whitish  smoke  by  its  combustion,  while  the  part  that  is  not  burned  gives  the 
!"r('ulmr  odor  to  the  washings  of  the  gun-barrel. 

If  a  larger  proportion  of  charcoal  is  added,  more  or  less  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  gen- 
•  rated  as  a  product  of  combustion.  Blasting  powder  is  so  composed  that,  theoretically, 
'  should  yield  on  explosion  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  gases, 
cd leave  a  residue  of  bisulphide  of  potassium;  the  reaction  being  expressed  by  the 
'  I'lation  KO,NO»  +  28  +  4C  =  2C0  +  2C0a  +  N  +  KSa.  A  powder  composed  accord 
'lifto  this  formula  would  contain  64.4  per  cent  oi  niter,  20.4  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and 
••».2  per  cent  of  carbon;  and  the  proportions  actually  employed  are  65,  20,  and  1."), 
^periively. 

Ki'ccnt  investigations  of  Bunsen  and  Schischkoff  (Poggcndorff's  Annalen,  Bd.  102, 
'- ;5J2l)  show  that  in  reality  the  chemical  reactions  are  verj'  far  from  being  as  simple  as 
;ijo4r  pven  in  the  preceding  paragraphs;  the  solid  residue  consisting  oi  various  com- 
'mnds  of  potassium  (sulphate  of  potash  being  in  greatest  quantity),  with  portions  of 
-ii^r  antl  carbon. 

Thfignition  of  gunpowder  must  be  distinguished  from  its  combustion,  ^he  pow- 
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der  is  ignited  when  a  portion  of  it  begins  to  develop  light  and  heat;  this  in  granulated 
gunpowder  communicates  from  gi'ain  to  grain  with  the  utmost  rapidity;  but  still,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  by  successive  ignitions.  Combustion  means  the  tiiial  and 
total  decomposition  of  each  grain  separately,  and  the  complete  liberation  of  its  com- 
ponent gases.  In  gunpowder  these  phenomena  follow  each  other  so  rapidly,  that,  unkvss 
the  mass  is  sprend  over  a  considerable  space,  they  appear  simultaneous.  The  lieat 
spread  around  by  each  grain  during  its  combustion  sutlices  to  ignite  all  other  grains 
within  a  sphere  of  six  times  its  own  diameter.  This  serves  to  account  for  the  alraost 
instantaneous  communication  of  the  flame  throughout  the  whole  quantity  exposed. 
The  granulation  of  gunpowder  has  a  great  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  its  ignition;  the 
larger  the  grain,  the  more  rapid  is  the  ignition,  but  the  slower  the  combustion.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  small-grained  powder  ignites  more  slowly,  and  burns  with  greater  speed. 
When  mealed  or  finely  powdered  gunpowder  is  employed,  it  readily  inflames,  from  ihe 
presence  of  the  ordinary  ingredients;  but  there  being  no  interstices,  the  conflagration 
.spreads  but  slowly,  and  therefore  the . decomposition  is  proportionately  retarded.  It 
thus  happens  that  mealed  powder  exhibits  less  explosive  power  and  less  rapidity  of 
combustion  the  closer  it  is  pressed  together,  a  circumstance  taken  into  account  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireworks. 

In  rifled  ^^uns  and  muskets,  where  it  is  desired  that  the  proi/jctile  should  expand  to 
the  shape  of  the  grooves,  it  is  obviously  best  to  have  a  powder  which,  by  very  rapid 
ignition,  creates  the  utmost  sudden  expansion,  and  which,  by  continued  combustion, 
maintains  an  increasing  degree  of  heat,  which  shall  further  augment  the  explosive  force 
of  the  gasses  evolved  up  to  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  projectile  is  driven  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  weapon.  With  this  object,  large-grained  powder  is  clearly  the  most 
suitable,  although  a  contrary  view  has  been  long  accepted;  and  that  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  some  among  the  recent  inventors  of  rifled  arms  have  had  to  complain  that 
the  only  gunpowder  they  could  obtain  has  been  far  too  good  for  their  purposes. 

Process  of  Manufacture. — The  three  ingredients  being  taken  to  separate  mills,  are 
reduced  by  successive  grindings  to  impalpable  powder.  .The  several  materials  are  then 
taken  to  the  micuighouse^  where  they  are  weighed  out  into  their  respective  proportions. 
The  charcoal  is  spread  in  a  trough,  and  the  sulphur  and  niter  being  sifted  upon  it,  the 
whole  are  incorporated,  though  imperfectly,  by  the  handsi.  The  next  process  is  in  llie 
powder-milt,  where  the  mixture  is  ground  between  millstones,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porated in  a  wet  state.  So  dangerous  is  this  part  of  the  manufacture,  that  makers  are 
forbidden  to  grind  more  than  43  lbs.  in  the  same  house  at  one  time :  all  the  bearings  of 
the  machinery  are  of  copper,  lest  heat  should  be  generated  by  the  friction.  According 
to  the  quality  intended  is  the  time  during  which  this  trituration  is  continued,  from  one 
hour  to  six  being  that  usually  employed,  and  three  hours  the  period  ui  the  government 
factory.  The  powder,  completely  pulverized  and  caked  by  the  moisture  and  the  pres- 
sure, leaves  the  mill  in  small  lumps,  called  rfiill-cake.  This  mill-cake  is  then  spread 
between  copper-plates  in  layers  about  3  in.  thick,  and  is  subjected  to  an  immense  pres- 
sure either  by  a  screw-capstan  or  by  a  hydraulic  engine. 

The  next  pperation  is  graining,  a  process  to  which,  as  already  explained,  gunpowder 
owes  its  rapidity  of  ignition,  and  its  consequent  explosive  power.  This  is  performed  by 
forcing  the  mill-cake  through  minute  holes  in  a  circular  parchment  sieve,  the  sieve 
being  kept  by  mechanism  in  rapid  revolution.  The  grains  tnus  formed  are.  however, 
of  very  various  sizes;  and  that  the  gunpowder  should  be  homogeneous,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  Ije  sorted  into  the  several  sizes.  This  is  done  by  the  intervention  of  a 
series  of  sieves  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  immense  modern  cannon,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  make  powder  with  very  large  grain,  even  larger  than  hazel  nuts,  this  is  called  pcdok 
powder,  and  is  now  in  general  use. 

The  last  processes  are  drying,  glazing,  and  freeing  from  dust.  The  first  is  eftectcd 
by  heating  the  powder  to  a  point  sufficient  to  drive,  off  moisture ;  the  second,  by  the 
friction  of  the  grains  together  in  a  revolving  cylinder;  the  third,  by  the  centrifugal 
action  caused  by  the  powder  being  twisted  round  at  great  speed  in  a  gauze  cylinder, 
when  the  dust  (formed  in  the  polishing)  flies  off  through  the  gauze,  and  the  bright  grains 
remain  as  finished  gunpowder. 

This  is  the  modern  system — a  system  involving  considerable  personal  risk  at  eveiy 
stage;  for  the  fine  dust  becomes  so  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  in  the  mills  that 
the  slightest  spark  would  blow  the  whole  into  the  air  in  a  moment.  The  early  process^ 
of  manufacture  was,  however,  even  more  dangerous.  What  with  the  stirring,  and 
pounding,  and  spirit  (which  our  forefathers  used  instead  of  water,  in  the  idea  that  a 
strong  fluid  would  impart  strength  to  the  mixture),  it  was  probably  to  the  impurity 
alone  of  the  materials  that  the  operators  were  indebted  for  not  being  blown  to  pieces. 

The  following  are  the  chief  properties  of  gunpowder.  Good  powder  should  be  per 
fectly  uniform  in  texture,  and  should  not  present  any  light  specks  or  glittering  points. 
The  grains  should  be  sufficiently  hard  not  to  be  easily  crushed  by  the  fingers,  or  to  soid 
them,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  by  mere  contact.  If  inflamed  on  white  paper,  it  should 
blacken  it  but  slightly,  should  on  no  account  set  fire  to  it,  and  should  leave  only  a  vel-y 
slight  residue.  The  temperature  at  which  it  explodes  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
Violette,  who  obtained  the  following  results: 
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Angular  grains.  Pulverized.    ' 

1.  Blasting  powder  explodes  at 518'  50^" 

2.  War  poAder  expiodus  at 52«^5  5I0^5 

8.  Sporliug  powder,  tiue,  explodes  at 536°  514^.8 

4  bportiug  powder,  extra  line,  explodes  at 608'  51^^ 

Tbemost  comlmstible  of  these  powders  was  the  one  containinp:  the  largest  amount  of 
feu.phur,  which  is  the  iiisriedient  most  ready  lo  enter  into  igniiion.  When  gunpowder 
i»  eipo^ed  to  a  heat  of  500".  tlie  wliole  of  its  moisture  is  expelled,  and  the  niter  and 
Fuipiiur  are  reduced  to  tlie  tluid  form.  Ou  cooling,  such  powder  is  found  to  be  iuleuseijr 
bUk.  and  the  grain  has  become  indurated,  and  is  no  longer  able  to  imbibe  moisture. 
Pdwder  is  inllumed  by  any  burning  substance,  by  red-liot  metal,  by  the  electric!  spark, 
or  by  the  violent  concussion  even  of  comparatively  soft  bodies,  if  it  be  sutticientiy 
ptiwrriul.  For  example,  powder  placed  upon  lead,  or  even  on  wood,  may  be  ignited 
by  (lie  bhock  c»f  a  leaden  bullet  tired  at  it.     Its  specitic  gravity  is  about  1.8. 

The  uature  of  the  residue  which  is  left  after  the  ignition  of  the  powder  has  been 
alrouly  explained.  The  fouling  caused  by  ihis  residue  is  avoided  to  some  extent  by  the 
JTibricaiioi]  of  the  barrel  with  a  little  faity  maiter. 

Tlie  uiunufm-ture  of  gunpowder  is  carded  oa  to  a  great  extent  in  Great  Britain;  the 
exports  iu  18To  were  15.071,979  lbs.,  shipped  principally  to  the  colonies,  and  to  western 
Alrica  and  South  America. 

GTTKPOWDEB,  L.\w^8  Relating  to.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  frightful  conse- 
qn'ijces  lo  ilie  public  likely  to  arise  from  carelessness  in  ihe  pr»'p:iratiou.  preservation, 
orcouvcj-ance  of  this  most  dangerous  article,  the  legislature  in  1875  made  stringent  rules 
upuii  the  subject.  By  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  17 — an  act  wliicli  applies  also  lo  Stoiland  and 
iHaud — it  is  provided  that  no  gunpowder  shall  be  manufactured  except  at  a  factory 
Lwfuily  exiisting  or  licensed  under  the  act,  and  it  shall  not  l>e  kept  except  in  the  factory 
wliere  it  is  made,  or  iu  a  magazine  or  store  duly  licensed,  or  in  registered  premises. 
The  license  is  obtained  from  the  local  authority  (usually  justices),  and  approved  by  the 
Lime  secretary.  General  rules  are  imposed  for  regulating  factories  and  magazines. 
There  must  be  a  lightning-conductor.  No  charcoal  or  oiled  rags  must  be  taken  into 
tbe  buildiug  except  for  immediate  use.  No  smoking  is  allowed.  Tools  are  lo  Ix;  made 
o:  wood  or  soft  material.  Workingmen's  clothes  are  to  be  without  pockets.  Carriages 
and  boats  for  conveying  gunpowder  must  have  in  their  interior  no  iron  or  steel  exposed. 
iladi  building  is  to  have  affixed,  so  as  to  be  easily  read,  the  quantity  of  gunpowder 
alliiwrd  in  each.  Rclail  dealers  must  be  registered,  and  must  keep  their  powder  in  a  ! 
K-panitc  Innisft  or  i«  a  fire-proof  safe,  not  exceeding  200  lbs.;  but  if  kept  inside  the  ^ 
cwdling  house  50  lbs.,  or  if  in  a  safe  inside,  100  lbs.  The  building  or  safe  is  to  have  ^ 
no  exposed  iron  or  .«iteel  in  the  interior.  A  breach  of  precautions  ngainst  fire  or  explo- 
Non  is  visited  with  heavy  penalties.  The  local  authorities  must  keep  registers  of 
lken>ed  persons,  and  all  ratepayers  can  demand  a  copy  thereof.  Retail  dealers,  if  using 
Wvs  tlmn  5  lbs.  for  cartridges  at  a  lime,  are  exempted  from  lakin.2:  out  a  factory  licen.se. 
Xo  powder  must  be  sold  to  a  child  under  13.  All  powder  excuding  1  lb.  weight  must 
W  sold  in  u  canister  or  case  securely  fitted,  and  with  ihe  word  "gunpowder"  visible. 
A:^!.  powder  must  be  closely  and  securely  packed  and  labeled  for  conveyance,  if  excer'd- 
i^i;  5  lbs.,  and  the  amount  cirried  is  not  lo  exceed  100  lbs.  All  railway  and  canal  cona- 
punif<i  are  to  make  rules  and  have  special  times  and  places  for  loading  and  unloading 
F'Ader.  Firework  factories,  if  making  and  keeping  less  than  500  lbs.  of  fireworks, 
fi"vdonly  a  license  from  the  local  authority;  but  exceeding  that  quantity,  one  from  the 
0  ime  secretary.  To  let  off  a  firework  in  a  street  or  higii way  subjects  "the  offender  to 
£■'»  penalty.  A  government  inspector  nun'  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  enter  and  inspect 
any  factory,  magazine,  or  iegi.*;tered  premises,  and  may  require  the  occupier,  under  a 
'>;tvy  penalty,  to  make  alterations,  or  take  certain  precautious.  Search-warrants  are 
al*o  readily  gmntc!d,  and  in  urgent  cases  are  dispensed  with. 

OUHPOWDEB  FACTOBT,  Royal,  at  Wallham  abbey,  an  establishment  in  which 
rr.ch  of  the  gunpowder  required  for  the  Brilioh  army  and  navy  is  made.  It  is  built  on 
All  the  newest  and  most  approved  principles  to  insure  safety,  economy,  and  efficiency; 
but  even  here  accidents  occjisionally  happen  in  this  dangerous  manufacture,  and  roofs 
i"d  sides,  purposely  left  loo.se  so  as  to  offer  but  little  resistiince,  are  scattered  to  the 
'jntls.  Between  the  different  mills  mud-banks  are  raised,  and  groves  of  trees  thickly 
panted,  to  lessen  the  concus-^^ion,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  limit  the  catastrophe  when  one 
i-onse  is  unfortunately  exploded.  A  series  of  raised  canals,  at  the  same  time,  is  ready 
i' flood  the  whole  place,  or  to  afford  a  precarious  shelter  to  the  men  employed,  if  time 
W  nvaildile  to  make  use  of  it.  The  charge  for  this  factory  for  1878-79  was  £104.439,  of 
^iiicli  £20.692  were  for  management  and  wages,  £19.696  for  buildings,  and  £44,764  for 
viw  material.  There  are  about  200  workmen.  When  the  gunpowder  is  made,  it  is  sent 
<3own  the  Lea  navigation,  to  the  magazines  at  Woolwich  and  Puifleet. 

GVHFOWBEB  PLOT,  The.  was  a  fanatical  project  on  the  part  of  a  few  Roman 

Catlinljcs  lo  destroy  ihe  king,  lords,  and  commons  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  Nov. 
5, 1605.     James  I.  had  succeeded  Elizabeth  two  years  before,  and  his  government  had.^ 
U.  K.  VII.-12  'b,g,feeJfey^^U§tL 
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exercioed  great  severities  against  the  Uomau  Catholics,  not  merely  denying  thcni 
religious  toleration,  but  coniiscatiug  their  property.  A  few  ruined  and  exasperated  men 
banded  together  to  overthrow  the  government.  The  originator  of  the  plot  was  Robert 
Catesby,  a  man  of  fortune,  which  he  had  impaired  by  youthful  extravagance,  and  who 
communicated  his  idea  to  Thomas  Winter,  who  was  horrifiid  at  first,  but  aft^r  a  linv 
began  to  approve  and  further  it.  For  this  end  he  eiilislcMl  into  the  conspiracy  Guy 
Fawkes,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  of  considerable  military  experience,  and  a  most  detei- 
mined  and  fearless  character.  Catesby  enlisted  other  two,  by  name  Wright  and  Pen  ,\ 
— the  latter  a  relation  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  They  hired  a  house  and  gardei> 
contiguous  to  the  parliament  house,  and  commenced  t^eir  mine,  pjirt  working  when  tin- 
others  slept,  and  the  rubbish  being  buried  during  night.  One  day  they  were  alarmed 
by  a  noise  after  they  had  with  much  labor  pierced  the  wall  three  yards  thick.  Fawke*^ 
learned  that  this  noise  proceeded  from  a  cellar  under  the  house  of  lords,  which  wouU^ 
soon  be  vacant.  He  hired  it,  and  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  plai  td  in  it,  and  stont**^ 
and  billets  of  wood  placed  over  them,  for  the  double  purpose  of  concealment  and  to  act 
as  destructive  missiles  when  the  gunpowder  was  tired.  In  the  interval,  a  brother  of 
Wright  and  a  brother  of  Winter  had  been  added  to  the  conspirators,  so  they  were  now 
seven.  But  they  wanted  money;  and  to  supply  it,  two  others  w^ere  induced  to  enter 
this  fanatical  copartnery,  and  these  were  sir  Everard  Digl)y  of  Gatehurst,  in  Bucking 
hamshire,  a  young  gentleman  of  large  estates;  and  Francis  Tresham,  a  follower  ot 
Essex,  like  Catesby  and  Percy,  but.  unlike  them,  a  selfish  unenthusiastic  man — not  a 
man  at  all  suitable'for  conspiracy,  except  that  he  had  £2,000  to  contribute.  Their  plan 
was  finally  arranged  for  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
Nov.  5.  Guy  Fawkes  was  to  fire  the  mine  (if  the  gunpowder  in  the  cellar  may  be  so 
called),  and  then  flee  to  Flanders  by  a  ship  provided  with  Tresham's  money,  and  waiting 
ready  on  the  Thames.  All  the  lioman  Catliolic  peers  and  others  whom  it  was  expedient 
to  preserve  were  to  be  prevent^jd  from  going  to  the  parliament  house  by  some  pretended 
message  or  other,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  After  all  was  ready,  lord  Mounteagle 
was  at  supper  at  his  country-house  at  Hoxton,  where  he  very  seldom  was.  As  he  sat,  a 
page  handed  him  a  letter  received  from  a  stranger,  advising  him  "  to  devise  some  excuse 
to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  parliament,  for  God  and  man  hath  concurred  U> 
punish  the  wickedness  of  this  time."  That  this  letter  was  written  by  or  for  Tresham, 
who  was  lord  MounteagIe*s  brother-in-law,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  That  he  desired 
to  save  hini  was  certainly  one  reason  for  writing  it;  that  he  desired  to  save  the  conspira- 
tors, or  at  least  to  allow  them  to  escape,  is  very  probable;  and  that  they  might  have 
escaped,  but  for  the  fanatical  hopes  of  Catesby,  is  all  but  certain.  It  is  also  probable 
that  lord  Mounteagle  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  whole  matter^ by  Tresham,  and 
that  the  supper  in  the  country  and  the  letter  were  mere  devices  to  conceal  Tresham'^ 
treachery.  W  hen  the  letter  was  formally  communicated  to  the  king,  he  at  once  declared 
its  meaning,  and  the  most  simple  way  of  accounting  for  his  power  of  divination  is  to 
suppose  that,  like  lord  Mounteagle,  he  had  been  told  beforehand.  On  the  very  evening 
of  the  4th,  the  lord  chamberlain  and  lord  Mounteagle  visited  the  parliament  house,  and 
entering  the  cellar  in  a  casual  way,  told  Guy  Fawkes,  whom  they  found  there,  and 
who  passed  as  Percy's  servant,  that  his  master  had  laid  in  plenty  of  fuel.  Only  fanati- 
cism gone  the  length  of  fatuity  could  have  made  him  persevere  after  this.  But  he  .did, 
though  escape  was  still  possible;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  little  after  midnight, 
he  was  arrested  coming  out  of  the  cellar,  dressed  as  for  a  journey.  Three  matches  were 
found  on  him,  a  dark-lantern  burning  in  a  corner  within,  and  a  hogshead  and  36  barrels 
of  gunpowder.  He  was  examined  and  tortured.  He  confessed  his  own  guilt,  but 
would  not  discover  his  associates.  However,  he  and  the  chief  of  them  were  either 
killed  on  being  captured,  or  died  on  the  scaffold;  except  Tresham,  who  at  first  walked 
about  openly,  but  at  last  was  apprehended,  and  died  of  a  natural  disease  in  the  Tower. 
The  memory  of  this  plot,  invested  by  much  fiction,  has  survived  in  England;  and  it 
was  not  more  diabolical  than  hopeless  and  mad.  It  was  in  itself  mysterious,  and  for 
purposes  of  state  policy  and  Protestant  zeal,  a  further  mystery  was  thrown  over  it.  No 
name  in  English  history  has  been  more  detested  than  that  of  uuy  Fawkes  (q.v.). 

GTTNBOOH,  in  British  line-of-battle  ships,  is  the  common  cabin  of  otflcers  below  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  (with  the  exception  of  the  assistant-surgeon,  who  sits  in  the  ward- 
room). In  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  the  gunroom  is  the  common  cabin  of  the  lieu- 
tenants, master,  surgeon,  assistant-surgeon,  paymaster,  marine  ofiicers.  chaplain,  and 
chief  engineer;  the  junior  oflBcers  being  in  those  cases  consigned  to  the  cockpit. 

GTTNS  (Magyar,  Koazegh),  a  small  t.  of  Hungary,  situated  on  a  river  6t  the  same 
name,  about  57  m.  8.s.e.  of  Vienna.  It  is  inhabited  almost  wholly  by  Germans,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  Bavaro-Frankish  colonists  that  settled  here  in  the  9th  c,  and  who 
speak  a  dialect  differing  from  any  other  German  dialect.  Fruit  and  wine  are  largely 
cultivated.  Pop.  *69,  6,915  Gftns  made  itself  for  ever  famous  by  its  noble  defense  for 
28  days  against  the  Turkish  army  under  Solyman  in  1542.  This  diefense  not  only  forced 
the  Turks  to  retire,  but  afforded  time  for  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  assemble  a  force 
strong  enough  to  oppose  them. 

6TTKSH0T  WOTJKDS  may  vary  in  severity  from  a  simple  bruise  to  the  tearing  away 
of  a  whole  limb.     Single  balls  produce  a  cut,  bruised  or  lacerated  wound,  accoraing  to 
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the  amount  of  their  velocity  when  they  strike  the  body.  The  effects  of  small  shot  vary 
with  the  disUnce  and  power  of  the  gun;  when  close,  the  charge  enters  with  the  pellets 
s}  close  together  as  to  make  one  wound  like  a  single  ball.  Some  ^ears  ago,  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  the  '*  w^ind  of  a  large  shot"  could  produce  serious  injuries:  this 
belief  may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  when  a  heavy  ball,  which  has  lost 
$ome  of  its  force,  strikes  the  body  at  a  particular  angle,  the  skin  docs  not  always  give 
way.  but  the  deeper  structures,  such  as  the  muscles,  or  large  organs,  as  the  liver,-  may  \ 
be  completely  crushed.  If  the  wind  of  a  shot  could  kill  a  man,  it  is  not  likely  that 
>oldiers  should  have  had  ears,  noses,  and  lips  shot  off,  and  yet  have  experienced  only  _ 
liie  symptoms  produced  by  those  slight  injuries.  1 

When  a  bullet  passes  out  of  the  body,  there  are  two  openings — that  of  "  entrance,"  ' 
which  is  generally  depressed,  round,  regular,  and  smaller  than  that  of  "exit."  The 
modern  conical  ball  makes  a  well-defined  oblong  wound,  but  it  may  shift  its  direction. 
.^  as  to  strike  longitudinally,  and  cause  a  more  extensive  injury  to  the  skin.  When  a 
bullet  strikes  the  shaft  of  a  bone,  it  cracks  or  splinters  it,  and  either  remains  or  passes 
tiiroagh  the  cancellated  ends.  In  its  course,^  the  ball  may  carry  before  it  pieces  of 
(lotb,  coins,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  which  increase  the  danger  of  the  wound.  Many 
pi^rsons  who  have  been  shot  during  the  excitement  of  battle,  descril)e  the  sensation  as 
r!;<«mbling  the  sharp  stroke  of  a  cane ;  but  in  most  instances  the  wounded  man  soon 
ije^ins  to  tremble,  as  if  in  an  ague-fit,  complains  of  cold,  his  face  becomes  pale,  his 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  appears  as  if  about  to  die.  This  is  the  condition 
urmied  «Aor/:;  and  tliough  death  sometimes  does  ensue  during  this  state  of  prostration, 
it  i;:  not  so  serious  as  it  appears,  and  the  patient  will  probably  pass  out  of  it  in  a  few 
ii-mrswith  the  help  of  stimulants  and  rest.  Although  excessive  bleeding  is  not  so 
.-Dmmon  after  gunshot  as  other  kinds  of  wounds,  it  may  occur  immediately  to  a  fatal 
•  itcnt,  if  assistance  be  not  afforded.  This  assistance  any  ofle  can  give ;  it  consists 
dimply  in  placing  the  fingers  in  the  wound,  and  if  the  vessel  can  be  reached,  pressing 
liii'm  upon  it,  directed  to  the  proper  point  by  the  warm  gush  of  blood.  Should  the 
^ouud  be  too  small  to  admit  the  finger,  a  handkerchief  may  be  tied  round  the  limb 
<ilx)Te  the  wound,  and  twisted  tightly  with  a  stick.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  wound,  to 
wtertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  done,  and  whether  there  are  splinters  of  bone  or 
fKirtions  of  dress  lying  in  it,  which  should  be  removed.  But  neither  the  examination 
nor  the  removal  shpuld  be  attempted  if  they  seem  likely  to  aggravate  the  injury.  The 
tri-atment  is  similar  to  that  of  other  wounds,  and  consists  in  protecting  the  part  during 
ibe  healing  stages,  moderating  inflammation  by  cold-water  dressings  or  soothing 
poQltices,  and  hastening  tho  last  stages  of  cure  by  stimulating  lotions.  During  his 
Hqc^s,  the  general  treatment  of  the  wounded  man  must  depend  upon  so  many  dilTcrcnt 
circumstances,  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  them  here.  • 

ffUHTEE,  Edmumd,  an  English  mathematician,  was  b.  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  end 
of  1580  or  the  beginning  of  1581.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  after- 
wards at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford.  While  at  Oxford,  he  gave  his  attention  prin- 
cipally  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  in  1606  invented  the  sector,  with  the  lines 
down  as  Quntcr's  Scale.  Subsequently,  he  took  orders,  became  a  preacher,  and  look 
tl»e  degree  of  b.d.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind  being  stronglv  towards  mathematical 
^'idies,  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  college  on  Mar.  6, 
1519,  He  died  Dec.  10,  1626.  The  principaUworks  of  Gunter  are  the  two  following: 
^'inon  Triangulorum  (Lond.  1630),  a  table  of  logarithmic  sines,  etc.,  to  seven  places  of 
«l«:imals,  being  the  first  table  published  in  accordance  with  Briggs's  system;  in  this 
work,  we  find  for  the  first  time  the  words  "cosine,"  "cotangent."  etc.;  Of  tfie  Sector, 
Crmttaff,  and  other  Instruments  (1624J.  We  also  owe  to  Gunter  the  invention  of  the 
-'nnreying  chain  (see  next  article),  ana  the  first  observation  of  the  variation  of  the 


GUVTEB'S  CHAUT — OTTNTEB'S  SCALE.  Ounter*s  chain,  so  named  after  its  inventor, 
is  that  commonly  used  by  surveyors  in  measuring  land.  It  is  66  ft.  long",  and  its  con- 
^nience  in  practice  turns  on  the  fact,  that  ten  square  chains  make  one  acre.  The  chain 
■^divided  into  100  links,  and  thus  100,000  square  links  make  an  acre. 

The  name  of  OunUr*s  Scale  or  Ounter's  Lines,  is  usually  given  to  three  lines  to  be 
^n  on  almost  any  sector,  and  marked  N,  S,  T,  meaning  the  lines  of  logarithmic 
««wAerf»,  of  logarithmic  «7i^,  and  of  logarithmic  tangent*.  To  understand  their  con- 
Hruclion  and  use  requires  a  knowledge  of  logarithms;  they  are  explained  in  every 
5chool-book  of  practical  mathematics.  The  distances  of  the  divisions  marked  1,  3,  3, 
fi'  on  the  line  of  log.  numbers,  represent  the  logarithms  of  those  numbers — viz., 
'^  .301,  .477,  etc., — taken  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  The  other  lines  are  constructed 
JJ-an  analogous  plan.  Calling  to  mind  that  multiplication  of  numbers  is  effected  by 
'■^addition  of  the  logarithms,  division  by  their  subtraction,  involution  by  their  multi- 
pli-ation.  and  evolution  by  their  division,  we  are  able  to  perceive  with  what  ease  many 
^^  problems  in  areas,  heights,  cubic  contents,  and  other  matters  may  be  performed 
^ngh  the  agency  of  Giinter's  scale. 

GUNTUR,  or  GUNTOOR,  one  of  the  districts  in  Hindustan  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
^y  of  Bengal,  called  the  northern  circars.     It  is  between  IS**  and  I'^'^igft'^eS^y-^^iSSlc 
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river  Kistnah,  which  separates  it  from  M«isulipatam.  It  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
northern  circ;irs,  and  coinpreliends  un  ai'vn  of  about  8,500  sq.ni.;  exclusivHy  of  tbe 
niouiiUiiuous  district  of  the  west.  This  district  was  tlie  jaghire  of  Bassalut  .Jung,  the 
broliicr  of  tlie  iiizain,  when  lord  Clive  obtained,  in  1765.  tlic  nortlieru  circars  from  il)«» 
Mogul,  on  which  account  lie  was  allowed  to  retain  it  during  Ids  life;  but  after  this  it 
was  to  devolve  lo  the  compan}'.  It  is  a  low,  flat  country,  l)eUer  calculated  ff»r  growing 
rice  thau  the  more  valuable  graina.  lis  principal  seaport  is  MootajMlly;  and  its  cliief 
town  isGuutoor,  the  population  of  which  is  estimated  at  20,000.  The  Gun toor  terri- 
tory now  lorms  one  of  tlie  districts  under  the  Madras  presidency,  into  which  the  nortiiem 
circjirs  were  divided  when  the  present  Madras  judicial  and  revenue  system  was  estab- 
lished.    GuDtoor  is  the  capital. 

GUHTUE',  a  t.  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  stands  about  18  m.  to  tlic  s.  of  the 
Kistiia  or  Krishna,  and  about  30  to"  tlie  w.  of  tlie  l)ay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  16*  20'  n..  and 
long.  80°  30'  east  It  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants:  and  though  l)adly  built  and 
much  overcrowded,  it  is  yet  understood  to  Ihj  a  liealthy  place.  The  district  of  Guutur 
is  now  merged  in  the  colfectoratc  of  Kistna  or  Krishna. 

6UKWALE,  a  term  used  on  shipboard,  rather  vaguely,  to  designate  the  upper 
portion  of  the  blue  of  a  ship  or  boat. 

GURDASPUR.  a  British  district  in  the  Punjab,  India,  1823  sq.m.;  pop.  '08, 
906,120.  The  district  occupies  the  submontane  portion  of  the  Bari  Doab,  or  tmct 
between  the  Bias  and  the  Ravi.  An  intrusive  spur  of  the  British  dominions  runs 
northward  into  the  lower  Himalayan  ranges  to  include  the  mr)uniain  sjmatarium  of 
Dalhousie.  Tliis  station  crowns  the  most  westerly  shoulder  of  a  magniticent  snowy 
range,  the  Dliaola  Dhar,  ^xjtween  which  and  the  plain  two  minor  ranges  intervene. 
Below  the  hills  stretches  a  picturesque  and  undulating  plateau  covered  with  abundant 
timber,  made  green  bv  a  copious  rainfall,  and  watered  by  the  streams  of  the  Bari  Doab, 
which,  diverted  by  dams  and  cml)ankments,  now  empty  their  waters  into  the  Bias 
directly,  in  order  that  their  channels  may  not  interfere  with  the  Bari  Doab  canal.  The 
district  contains  several  large  and  imporiant^'Mjtor  swampy  lakes.  Few  facts  can  now 
be  recovered  with  rcjard  to  the  early  annals  of  Gurdaspur.  Our  first  distinct  historical 
knowledire  began  with  the  rise  of  the  Sikh  confederacy.  The  wliole  of  the  Punjab  was 
then  distributed  to  the  chiefs  who  triumphed  over  the  imperial  governors.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  however,  the  famous  Ranjit  Sinh  acquired  all  the  territory  t\hich 
those  chiefs  had  held.  Palhankot  and  the  neighboring  villages  in  tlie  plain,  together 
with  the  whole  hill  portion  of  the  district,  formed  part  of  the  area  ceded  by  the 
Sikhs  to  the  East  India  company  after  the  first  Sikh  war  in  1846.  In  1861-62,  after 
receivin""  one  or  two  additions,  the  district  was  brought  into  present  shape,  having 
its  head^quartcrs  at  Gurdaspur. 

6UBGA0N'  a  district  of  the  Punjab,  in  the  commissioncrsliipof  Delhi,  .stretches  in  n. 
lat.  from  27°  40'  to  28^^  80',  and  in  e.  long,  from  76°  21'  to  77°  35',  containing  2,016  sqf.m., 
and  (1868)  696  646  inhabitants.  Its  chief  t.,  which  bears  the  same  name,  stands  at  the 
height  of  817 'ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  monthly  temperature  ranges  between  66*  F.,  the 
average  of  Dec,  and  104°,  the  average  of  May. 

6UB6ES,  or  Gorges,  a  charge  in  hcraWrjr,  meant  to  represent  a  whirlpool.  It  takes 
up  the  wliole  field,  aud  when  borne  proper,  is  azure  and  argent. 

GUBGI  HA  BALSAM,  a  name  of  the  balsamic  liquid,  also  called  Wood  On.,  obtained 
from  the  guijun  tree  {dipterocarpwi  twi-hiuatua).    Difterace^  and  Wood  Oil. 

GUBHWA'L  a  district  in  the  n.w.  provinces,  lies  between  the  Dehra-Doon  and  8.w. 
Thil>et  extending  in  n.  lat.  from  80°  2  to  31°  20',  and  in  e.  long,  from  77°  55'  to  79°  20'. 


of  both  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  attracting,  in  spite  of  the  length  and  niggedness  ( 
the  way,  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  peculiarly  sacred  localities  of  Jumnotri,  Devaprayaga, 
and  Gangotri. 

GURIEV  a  t  and  fortress  inBussia  on  the  Ural  river,  near  its  mouth,  188  m.  n.  of 
Astrakhan;  pop.  2,838.  The  people  are  chiefly  Cossacks,  who  have  considerable  busi- 
ness in  manufactures  and  trade. 

GUBK'FBLD,  a  t.  of  Carniola,  Austrian  empire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save,  46  m. 
e.  by  s.  from  Laibach,  at  the  base  of  a  mountain-range.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Noviodunum.  The  district  produces  much  wine.  There  are  thermal 
springs  and  baths  in  the  town.     It  contains  a  Capuchin  monastery.     Pop.  *69,  6,000. 

GURLEY.  Ralph  IUxdolph.  1797-1872:  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  became 
a  preacher  in  Washington,  under  the  Baltimore  presbytery.  He  was  for  half  a  century 
agent  for  the  American  colonization  society,  visiting  Africa  three  times  in  the  interest  of 
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the  colored  people,  and  aiding  in  establishing  the  republic  of  Liberia.  He  made  a  great 
number  of  addresses  uud  wrote  many  reports  on,  tiie  subjecls  of  emancipation  and 
colooization. 

61T&K17KTESWAB',  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  tlie  district  of  Meerut.  on  the  route  from 
theiowu  of  Meerut  to  Moradabad,  and  31  m.  s  e.  of  the  former.  It  is  situaled  on  the 
right  Iwnk  of  tlie  Gauges,  about  4  ui.  below  the  reunion  of  the  Buriia  Ganga.  or  old 
course  of  the  Gauges,  with  the  present  main  channel,  which,  a  mile  and  a  half%ibove  tlie 
town,  is  crossed  by  a  mucli-frequented  ferry,  on  which  15  boats  constantly  ply.  Gup 
mukteswur  may  be  regarded  as  the  port  of  Meerut  and  the  adjoining  district  of  the  Doab. 
Pop.  71,  7,962. 

OTTS'HABB,  Tngla,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  marine  fishes  of  the  family  sdei-ogemda, 
C0Dtiiinin|r  a  considerable  number  of  species,  some  of  which  are  common  on  the  Britisli 
coasts.  The  head  in  the  gurnards  is  angular,  and  wholly  covered  witli  bony  plates;  the 
body  is  elongated,  nearly  round,  and  tapering;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins;  the  pectoral 
fiusare  large;  the  teeth  are  small  and  numerous.  Many  of  the  gurnards  are  distinguished 
by  beauty  of  color.  They  are  supposed  to  have  received  the  name  of  gurnard  fiom  the 
sound  which  they  s<»meiimes  emit,  particularly  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
which  has  obtained  for  one  or  two  species  the  local  name  oi  piper.  A  recent  observer, 
M.  Dufosse,  ascribes  the  sound  to  the  vibration  of  muscles  connected  with  llie  air-bladder, 
and  has  assigned  to  the  notes  produced  by  different  species  of  gurnards  their  particular 
places  in  the  musical  scale.  Most  of  the  gurnards  live  generally  near  the  bottom,  and 
are  caught  either  by  the  trawl-net  or  by  hook  and  line,  a  shining  piece  of  a  sand-eel  being 
a  very  captivating  bait.  Although  not  among  the  finest  of  fishes,  they  aie  good  for  tlie 
table.  One  of  the  most  common  British  species  is  the  Red  Gurnard  {T.  cucultm  or  T. 
pini)\  seldom  more  than  15  or  16  in.  long:  of  a  rose-red  color,  the  body  marked  on  the 
upper  part  with  fine  transverse  lateral  ridges;  another,  larger  and  more  valuable  being 
sometimes  2  ft.  long,  is  the  Sapphirine  Gurnard  {T.  Idnindo),  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  its  pectorals  and  the  blue  of  their  inner  surface;  and  perhaps  the  most  common 
of  all  is  the  Gray  Gurn.\rd  (T.  gumardtm),  generally  of  a  gray  color,  more  or  less 
clouded  or  spotted  with  brown,  black,  and  yellowish-white.  There  are  several  other 
British  species;  those  of  the  Mediterranean  are  more  numerous.  Gurnards  are  found 
also  in  the  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

6URNEY,  Elizabeth.    See  Fry,  Elizabeth,  ante, 

GURNET,  Sir  GoLDSWORTHY,  1793-1875;  b.  England,  and  known  as  nn  inventor. 
Among  his  discoveries  and  improvements  are  the  magnesium,  lime,  and  Bude  lights. 
He  claimed  to  have  invented  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  the  earliest  to  produce 
those  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph. 
He  also  first  produced  the  liigh  pressure  steam  jet. 

OTTBITET,  Joseph,  John,  a  philanthropic  Quaker,  b.  at  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich 
Aug.  2,  1788.  was  educated  privately  at  Oxford,  and  in  1818  became  a  minister  of  the 
society  of  Friends.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  benevolent  enterprises. 
He  died  Jan.  4,  1847.  Gurney  wrote  a  great  number  of  works;  among  oihers — ^otes  on 
Prison  Discipline  (Lond.,  1819);  OhHeitaiiona  on  the  Religious  Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  (1834):  A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies  desenbed  in  Familiar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay 
cf  Kentucky  (1840). 

GUROWSKI.  Adam,  Count  de,  1805-66;  b.  Poland.  He  was  expatriated  in  1818, 
and  again  the  next  year  for  revolutionary  actions,  but  returned  in  1825.  and  had  a  share 
in  the  insurrection  ^f  1830.  When  tlnU  was  over  he  went  to  Paris,  joined  the  Polish 
committee,  and  was  busy  in  p()litical  excitements.  In  1885  he  published  TMxerite  sur 
laRnssie,  a  work  advocating  JPan.slavism  which  was  so  favorably  thought  of  in  Russia 
that  he  was  recalled,  thoudi  his  confiscated  estate  was  not  restored.  He  was  in  the  civil 
service  T)f  the  emi)ire,  but  left  the  country  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  in  1^44;  passed 
some  lime  in  Switzerland.  Germany,  and" Italy,  and  in  1849  came  to  tlie  Uniied  States. 
He  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  active  literary  work,  and  wrote  occasionally  for  the 
xVev  York  TribuTie,  In  1861  he  was  employed  in  the  state  department  at  Washington. 
Besides  his  works  written  abroad  he  published  in  the  United  States,  Russia  as  it  is;  Tlie 
Turkish  QneMion;  A  Tear  of  the  War;  America  and  Europe;  Slavery  in  History,  and  a  » 
diary  of  notes  on  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  i 

GUSSET,  a  piece  at  first  of  chain,  and  afterwards  of  plate  armor,  intended  as  a  pro-  f 
tection  to  the  vulnerable  point  where  the  defenses  of  the  arm  and  breast  left  a  gap.— In 
heraldry,  the  gusset  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of  disgrace  for 
nnknightly  conduct.  It  is  represented  by  a  straight  line  extending  diagonally  from  the 
dexter  or  sinister  chief  point  one-third  across  the  shield,  and  then  descending  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  base.  Heralds  tell  us  that  a  gusset  dexter  indicated  adultery;  a  gusset  sinis- 
ter.'dnmkenness;  and  when  both  were  borne  it  was  because  the  bearer  was  faulty  in 
^th  respects.     Cowardice  was  indicated  by  an  abatement  called  the  gore  sinister  (see 
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Gore),  which,  though  somewliat  similar,  we  arc  told  carefully  to  distinguish  from  tbc 
gusset,  and  which  consists.of  two  arched  lines  drawn,  one  from  the  sinister  chief,  thi 
other  from  the  middle  base  of  the  escutcheon,  meeting  in  the  fess  point.  A  gore  like  & 
gusset  represents  a  detached  part  of  a  garment;  and  according  to  Guillim,  gores  ana 
gussets  "are  things  in  use  among  women,  especially  seamsters,  and  therefore  are  fi'. 
notes  of  cowards  and  womanish  dispositions." 

OTSTA'YIA.  the  chief  t.  of  the  French  (till  1878,  Swedish)  bland  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  the  West  Indies,  stands  on  its  s.w.  coast,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  1000. 

GUSTAYITS  I.,  king  of  Sweden— known  in  history  as  Gustavus  Vaba,  but  designated 
before  his  accession  to  power,  by  himself  and  others,  Gubtavub  Ericsson — was  U  at 
Lindholm,  in  Sweden,  on  May  12, 1496,  and  d.  in  1560.  As  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
Swedish  family,  which  had  given  members  to  the  national  diet  for  nearly  200  ysars.  and 
which  had  been  distinguished  for  hatred  of  and  opposition  to  Danish  supremacy.  Guv 
tavus  was  involved  at  an  early  age  in  the  unfortunate  quarrels  and  domestic  wars 
which  distracted  Sweden  at  that  period,  and  the  first  achievement  of  the  future  king 
was  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  defense  made  against  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  who. 
in  1517,  in  person  conimanded  an  assault  upon  Stockholm,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
compel  the  Swedish  administrator,  Svante  Sture,  and  his  senate  to  acknowlege  him  as 
king  of  Sweden.  When  famine  compelled  Christian  to  relinquish  the  siege,  he  had 
recourse  to  fraud ;  and  having  enticed  a  deputation  from  the  senate,  among  whom  was 
Gustavus,  on  board  his  ship,  he  set  sail,  and  treacherously  carried  his  captives  to  Den- 
mark, where  Gustavus  spent  a  year  in  confinement  in  the  custody  of  his  maternal 
relative,  Erich  Baner,  lord  of  Kalloe,  in  Jutland.  While  under  confinement,  Gustavus 
heard  such  alarming  rumors  of  the  expedition  which  the  king  was  preparing  against 
Sweden,  that,  irritated  beyond  endurance,  he  broke  his  parole,  and  escaped  in  the  dis- 

Suise  of  a  pilgrim,  or,  according  to  others,  as  a  drover,  and  after  encountering  numerous 
angers,  reached  Lubeck  (Sept.,  1519),  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  conveyed  to 
Sweden,  where  he  landed,  in  iiay,  1520,  near  Calmar,  the  only  place  of  note,  except 
Stockholm,  that  still  held  out  against  the  Danes.  Gustavus  with  difficulty  made  hi^ 
way  into  the  castle  of  Calmar,  which  was  defended  by  foreign  mercenaries;  but  as  hi> 
admonitions  to  the  garrison  to  show  more  zeal  in  their  defease  were  met  by  threats  of 
delivering  him  to  the  Danes,  he  left  Calmar,  and  took  refuge  among  his  father -* 
peasantry  in  Smaaland.  The  Smaalanders  had,  however,  already  taken  the  oaths  nf 
allegiance  to  the  envoys  who  had  been  sent  through  the  country  by  Christian  II.  i.» 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  Gustavus  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat  i" 
Dalecarlia,  where  he  wandered  for  several  months,  in  poverty  and  disguise,  ^^iih  a 
price  set  on  his  head,  and  finally  made  his  way,  penniless  and  almost  naked,  to  ihf 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim  Brahe,  just  as  the  latter  was  preparing  to  obo\ 
the  summons  of  Christian  II.  to  attend  his  coronation.  Having  failed  to  dissuitdV 
Brahe  from  attending  this  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  Nov.,  1520,  Giistavii.N 
retired  to  his  father's  property  of  Rftfsnfts,  where  he  remained  till  he  heai^d  of  the 
massacre  known  as  the  Blood-bath,  which  followed  three  days  after  the  coronation,  and 
in  wiiich,  on  the  plea  of  their  being  the  enemies  of  the  true  church,  the  greater  number 
of  the  nobles  and  leaders  of  Sweden,  including  Brahe  himself  and  Gustavus's  father. 
Eric  Johansson,  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Gustavus  next  retreated  to  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  Dalecarlia,  where  for  a  time  he  earned  his  living  as  a  field-laborer, 
and  more  than  once  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  the  generosity  of  the  peasant-women 
of  the  district.  This  period  of  his  life  has  been  so  long  made  the  subject  of  tradi 
tionary  lore  and  romance,  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false ;  but 
the  fame  of  his  supposed  adventures  still  lives  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Sweden, 
who  cherish  as  sacred  every  spot  associated  with  his  wanderings  and  dangers.  II i> 
Hi)peals  to  the  Dalecarlians  met  with  no  success,  until  his  account  of  the  tyranny  of  tlu- 
Danes  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  several  fugitives  from  Stockholm,*  when  ;i 
reaction  followed,  the  national  enthusiasm  was  roused,  and  the  men  of  Dalecarlin. 
having  called  together  a  diet  at  Mora,  proclaimed  him  head  of  their  own  and  other  com- 
munes of  Sweden. 

Tills  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  for  the  peasantry  now  flocked  around  hiui 
from  every  side ;  and  before  another  year  had  passed,  many  of  the  strongest  posts  nf 
the  enemy  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  able  to  enter  upon  the  siege  of  Stock- 
holm, which  terminated  in  1523,  when  Christian  II.  was  compelled  by  hiwS  ennisrod 
subjects  to  resign  the  crown,  and  retire  from  Denmark.  His  forcible  abdication 
brought  the  Scandinavian  union  to  a  sudden  close,  after  it  had  existed  for  a  period  of 
136  years;  for  when  Frederick  I.,  the  successor  of  Christian,  demanded  his  recoe^nition 
in  Sweden,  conformably  to  the  union  of  Calmar,  the  Swedes  declared  at  the  diet  of 
Htrengnaes  that  they  would  have  no  other  king  but  Gustavus  Ericsson.  But  althouirh 
Gustavus  was  at  once  recognized  as  king,  he  was  not  crowned  till  two  years  later,  in 
consequence  of  his  unwillingness  to  receive  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Rorai>h 
l)ishops.  The  king  early  showed  his  determination  to  favor  the  Lutheran  doctrines, 
and  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  Romish  clergy,  on  wh<^^|^g,3|a^04^Kfy>roportion 


1  Q  •>  Utiiituvia. 

^^**  Ou8tavu8. 

of  tlie  heavy  imposts  raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and altliough  his  opinions 
were  for  a  long  time  not  favorably  received  by  the  people,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
establlshiog  the  reformation  in  Sweden. 

The  disaffection  of  the  peasantry,  who  threatened  to  destroy  the  nobility,  and  the 
ImpnideDce  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  who  tried  to  force  the  people  to  adopt  the  reformed 
doctrines,  combined  to  thwart  many  of  Gustavus's  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  while  his  latter  years  were  disturbed  and  embittered  by  the  jealousy  and  dis- 
sensions of  his  sons,  Eric  and  John.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  sources  of  disquietude, 
Oostavus  effected  more  than  any  other  Swedish  monarch  has  ever  done  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  He  had  found  Sweden  a  wilderaess,  devoid  of  all  cultivation,  and  a 
prey  to  the  turbulence  of  the  people  and  the  rapacitjr  of  the  nobles;  and  after  forty 
years'  rule,  he  left  it  a  peaceful  ana  civilized  realm,  with  a  full  exchequer,  and  a  well- 
organized  army  of  15,000  men,  and  a  good  fleet,  which  were  both  his  creations.  lie 
promoted  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  profession  and  trade  received  his  attention 
and  fostering  care,  and  schools  and  colleges  owed  their  revival,  after  the  decay  of  the 
older  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  to  him.  He  made  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  and  established  fairs  for  foreign  traders.  In  his  reign,  roads  and  bridges  were 
made  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  canals  begun,  one  of  which  has  only  recently 
been  brought  to  completion.  In  his  relations  with  his  subjects,  Gustavus  was  firm,  and 
>ometimes  sevefe,  but  seldom  unjust,  except  in  his  dealings  towards  the  Romish  clergy, 
whom  he  despoiled  with  something  like  rapacity  of  all  their  lands  and  funds.  He  did 
much,  however,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Lutheranism,  although  he  took  care  that  llu! 
reformed  clergy  should  be  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  enjoy  only  very  moderate  emolii 
ments.  To  him  the  various  tribes  of  Lapps  were  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity among  them  bv  Lutheran  missionaries;  while  the  Finns  owed  to  him  the  first 
works  of  instruction,  fiibles,  and  hymn-books  printed  in  their  own  language.  Gustavus 
was  methodical,  just,  moral,  and  abstemious  in  his  mode  of  life;  an  able  administrator; 
tiiid,  with  the  exception  of  a  tendency  to  avarice,  possessed  few  qualities  that  arc 
unworthy  of  esteem.  He  was  three  times  married,  and  had  ten  children.  The  name 
of  Vasa,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  patronymic  in  his  family,  but 
•TToneously,  since  surnames  were  not  in  use  among  the  Swedish  nobility  until  a  later 
tlate,  was  adopted  by  him  subsequently  to  his  accession,  and  is  conjectured  by  the  his- 
torian Gejer  (q.  v.)  and  others  to  have  been  probably  derived  from  his  arms,  which  bore 
originally  a  black  fascine  used  in  storming,  and  afterwards  drawn  like  a  vase,  but 
changed  bv  Gustavus  to  yellow,  from  whence  it  came  to  be  mistaken  for  a  sheaf.  By 
an  act  of  the  diet  of  1544,  at  Westeraas,  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  male 
descendants  of 'Gustavus;  in  conformity  with  which,  his  eldest  son  Eric  (q.  v.)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  his  death  in  1560. 

OVSTATTJS  li.  (Adolphus)  was  b.  at  Stockholm,  Dec.  9,  1594,  and  d.  in  1682  on  the 
field  of  battle  at  Llltzen.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  bv  his  youngest  son, 
Charles  IX,,  at  whose  death,  in  1611,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Gustavus 
had  been  strictly  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  carefully  trained  in  habits  of 
business,  and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes  of  his  age.  He  was  acquainted 
with  eight  languages,  five  of  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  fluently,  was  well  read  in  the 
classics  and  ancient  history,;  proficient  in  music,  and  excelled  in  all  warlike  and  manly 
exercises.  At  his  accession  to  power,  he  found  the  country  involved  in  wars  abroad, 
and  disorders  at  home,  arising  from  the  disputed  succession  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
elected  king  on  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew,  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  the  direct 
beir,  whose  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  made  him  obnoxious  to  tlu* 
Swedish  people,  and  virtually  annulled  his  claims  to  the  crown.  The  first  act  of  Gus- 
tavus was  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  nobles,  whose  privileges  he  confirmed, 
and  made  dependent  upon  the  performance  of  military  service  to  the  crown,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  essentially  feudal  or  military  form  of  government,  in  whicii 
the  nobles  held  their  lands  directly,  and  the  peasantry  indirectly,  under  the  crown.  In 
addition  to  these  two  bodies,  which  had  formerly  constituted*  the  national  diet.  Gus- 
tavus for  the  first  time  admitted  special  delegates  of  the  army  into  the  assembly  as 
assessors  to  the  nobles.  Having  thus  organized  the  internal  government,  and  succeeded 
in  levying  heavy  imposts  and  raising  some  companies  of  efficient  troops,  he  inaugurated 
bis  military  career  by  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  at  that  time  occupied  the  Baltic 
districts  of  the  Swedish  territories,  and  thus  completely  cut  off  the  Swedes  from  direct 
communication  with  the  continent  of  eastern  Europe.  The  war  continued  for  a  year, 
and  terminated  in  a  peace  between  the  two  countries,  by  which  Gustavus  renounced 
bis  claims  on  the  Lappish  districts  hnd  other  disputed  territory,  and  recovered  poa- 
*8sion,  under  certain  conditions,  of  Calmar,  Oeland,  Elfsborg,  and  the  province  of 
Gottenborg. 

Having  thus  gained  an  outlet  on  the  Baltic,  secured  a  peaceful  ally  in  the  king  of 
wnmark,  and  concluded  an  allegiance  with  the  Netherlands,  Gustavus  turned  his 
j^tion  to  the  Russian  war,  which,  after  a  fluctuating  success,  was  concluded  in  1617. 
oy  the  treaty  of  Stolbova,  by  which  Sweden  obtained  supreme  dominion  over  Inger- 
Jaanland  and  Karelia,  and  part  of  Lifland,  while  Russian  recovered  Novogorod  and|:ill 
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Other  conquests  made  by  the  Swedes.  Tlie  boundary  of  the  Swedish  territory,  whicb 
then  included  tlie  site  of  the  future  St.  Pitersburjr,  was  marked,  after  the  peiue.  by  a 
stone  which  bore  tlie  three  crowns  of  Sweden  above  a  L:itin  inscription,  recording  that 
it  umrked  the  liiuiis  of  tlie' dominions  of  Gustavus  Adolplius,  king  of  Sweden.  Tlie 
disputes  will!  Poland  still,  however,  remained  undecided:  and  in  1621  war  was  npc^uly 
declared  between  the  two  countries,  and  was  continued,  with  occasional  intcrlMis^ione, 
till  1629,  wljen  it  terminated  in  a  six  years'  truce,  which  was  settled  liy  a  treaty  that 
securtd  reciprocity  of  trade  and  frecdoni  of  religion  to  the  natives  of  both  countries. 
and  left  Gusiavus  master  of  Elbing,  Braunsberg.'Pillau,  and  Memel. 

This  peace  enabled  the  king  to  mature  tlie  plans  he  had  long  cherished  in  regard  to 
Germany;  and  having  made  various  administrative  reforms,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
short  interval  of  pejice  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  lie  remitted 
the  charge  of  the  government  and  the  care  of  his  infant  dautrhter  Christina  to  his 
chancellor  Oxensiiern,  and  set  sail,  in  the  sunnuer  of  1630.  with  an  nrmy  of  about 
15.000  men,  to  aid  the  Pioteslanls  of  Germany  in  their  hard  struggle  against  the 
Catholic  league,  which  was  backed  by  the  power  of  the  empire. 

Everything  favored  the  success  of  the  Swedes,  who  drove  the  imperialists  from 
Pomerania.  and  took  Stettin.  The  childless  duke  of  Pomerania  engaged,  in  return  for 
Swedish  aid,  that  the  dukedom  should,  after  his  death,  be  given  uplo  Sweden  until  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  fully  repaid;  whilst  France,  through  hatrefi  of  the  empire, 
agreed  to  furnish  Gu  Slav  us  with  a  subsidy  of  400,000  rix  dollars  as  long  as  he  main 
tained  an  army  of  86,000  men,  AVallensttin  hjid  also  retired  from  the  service  of  the 
emperor.  But  while  the  Swedes  were  besieging  Spandau  and  Klistrin.  the  city  of 
Magdeburg,  which  had  applied  to  Gusiavus  for  assistance,  was  taken  in  1631  by  the 
imperial  general,  Tilly,  whose  troops  perpetrated  the  most  terrible  atrocities  against  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  Although  Gustavus  could  not  save  Magdebuig,  he  soon  after 
its  fall  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  imperialists  at  Breitenfeld,  which  excited  the  respect 
and  fear  of  the  Catholics,  who  tbenceforw^ard  ceased  to  despise  the  **  snow-king  and  liia 
body-guard,"  as  they  designated  Gustavus  and  his  small  army.  The  king  now  advanced 
into  Franconia,  and  after  allowing  his  army  to  recruit  their  strength  in  the  rich  bishop- 
rics of  WUrzburg  and  Bamberg,  took  the  Palatinate  and  Mainz,  where  he  held  a 
splendid  court,  surrounded  by  numerous  princes  and  ambassadors.  In  the  spring  of 
1632  the  Swedes,  in  the. face  of  Tilly's  army,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  gained  a  decisive 
,  victory  at  Ingolstadt.  where  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded.  From  thence  the  march  to 
Munich  was  one  continued  triumph,  and  wherever  Gustavus  appealed  he  was  received 
by  the  populace  as  their  guardian  angel.  The  road  to  Vienna  was  now  open  to  him, 
and  the  fate  of  the  emperor  would  have" been  sealed,  had  the  latter  not  recalled  his  gen- 
eral, Wallenstein,  who,  having  accepted  office  on  his  own  terms,  giitlieied  together  a 
large  army,  with  which  he  advanced  on  Nuremberg;  but  after  standing  a  <lesperate 
assault  of  the  Swedes,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Thuringia,  The  unfavorable  season 
and  the  bad  roads  hindered  Gustavus  from  attacking  the  imperialists  at  the  time  he 
intended,  but  on  Nov.  0,  1632,  the  two  armies  came  finally  face  to  inca  at  Ll\tzen.  As 
usual,  the  Swedes  began  by  singing  Luther's  hymn.  Einc  teste  Burg  ut  vnser  Gott,  and  a 
hymn  composed  by  the  king.  Gustavus  now  made  an  address  to  the  army,  and  swing- 
ing his  sword  above  his  head,  he  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  with  the  cry  of 
••Onwards!'*  he  rushed  forward,  followed  by  the  eager  troops,  who  were  commanded 
conjointly  by  himself  and  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar.  Victory  was  already  on  the  side 
of  the  Swedes,  when  a  strong  reinforcement  of  imperialists  appeared  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pappenheim.  Gustavus  seeing  that  his  troops  wavered  under  this  fresh  attack, 
rode  hastily  forward,  when,  having  come  too  near  a  squadron  of  Croats,  he  received  a 
shot  in  his  arm,  and,  as  lie  was  turning  aside,  another  in  the  back,  which  caused 
him  to  fall  from  his  horse.  The  sight  of  the  riderless  animal  spread  dismay  and 
fury  among  the  Swedes;  but  before" they  could  advance  to  his  rescue,  a  party  of 
Croats  had  thrown  themselves  between  the  king  and  his  army;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  many  hours*  hard  fighting,  and  when  the  field  was  strewn  with  10.000  dead 
and  wounded,  that  they  recovered  the  body  of  the  king,  which  had  been  plundered, 
stripped,  and  covered  with  wounds.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes,  who  remained  masters  of  the  reld,  after  having  fought  with  an 
impetuosity  that  nothing  could  resist.  A  rumor  long  prevailed  that  the  shot  hi  the  back, 
which  caused  the  king  to  fall  was  from  the  hand  of  Albert  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg, 
but  it  appears  that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  the  suspicion. 

Although  Gustavus  was  eminently  a  warlike  king,  he  made  many  salutary  changes  in 
the  internal  administration  of  his  country,  and  devoted  his  short  intervals  of  peace  to  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  manufactues.  IJe  was  pre-eminently  religious,  and  his 
success  in  battle  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  not  only  to  a  better  mode  of  warfare,  and  the 
stricter  discipline  which  he  enforced,  but  also  still  more  to  the  moral  influence  which 
his  deep-seated  piety  and  his  personal  character  inspired  among  his  soldiers.  The  spot 
where  he  fell  on  the  field  of  Ll\tzen  was  long  marked  bv  the  Schweden stein,  or  Swede's 
stone,  erected  by  his  servant.  Jacob  Erichsson.  on  the  night  after  the  battle.  Its  place 
has  now  been  ttiken  by  a  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  German  people 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  centenary  of  the  battle  held  in  1832. 
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6IT8TAYI78  III.,-king  of  Sweden,  was  b.  nt  Stockholm  in  1746,  and  succeeded  his 
father,  Adolphus  Frctierick.  in  1771,  at  n  period  when  tlie  country  was  distracted  by  the 
inlriijuesof  the  rival  political  parties  of  Horn  and  Gylleiibwrij.  knovvii  us  the  "  Hats" 
Rud  '•  Caps."  Finding  that  the  people,  who  were  tlioroiiglily  wearied  b}'  li»e  uusnileof 
the  nobles,  were  ready  for  any  change*,  Gastavus  covertly,  fomented  the  general  discon- 
le.ii.  and  havinij  rai?>ed  a  hctitious  rebellion,  tlnough  tiie  agency  of  ids  frieiid  and 
adlijreiit,  capt.  fleliichius,  he  collected  together  a  large  l)ody  ot  tmops.  on  pretense,  of 
rciitoring  order,  an<J  having  arrested  the  council  in  a  body,  convoked  llie  diet,  and  laid 
l)efi)a*  it  a  newly  framed  constituiion.  to  winch  the  assi'mbly  was  compelled  to  '^ub- 
scrilx'.  A  revolution  was  thus  effected  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  Gustavus  recovered  all  the  regal  powers  tliat  had  been  gradually  lost  by  his 
immediate  predecessors.  Guslavua  acted  with  great  moderation  after  ihis  saccessful 
C'f'fxi' ft/it;  and  he  might  have  long  retained  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  if  his  love  of 
display,  and  his  wish  to  emulate  the  king  of  France  in  extravagance  and  magniiicence, 
bid  not  led  'lim  into  profuse  expenditure,  which  embarrassed  the  tinances;  at  the  same 
time,  the  mtroduction  of  the  manners  And  usages  of  Versailles  at  his  own  court  irritated 
the  natiimul  parly,  while  it  undoubtedly  tended  to  demoralize  the  upper  classes,  and 
through  them  the'  nation  geoeraily.  In  1788  he  engaged  in  war  with  Russia,  al  the 
maaK-nt  that  the  empire  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities^ against  the  Turks,  but  derived 
no  advantages  from  the  contest.  "On  the  breaking  out*of  the  French  revolution  he 
combined  with  the  other  monarchs  agjunst  France,  and  applied  to  the  diet  for  funds  to 
i->i!^t  the  Bourbons.  His  repeated  applications  having  been  decisively  rejected,  the 
Dailies,  amongst  whom  he  had  many  enemies,  took  advantage  of  n is  general  unpopu- 
larity, and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  the  leaders  i-f  whicii  were  Kiobing, 
Horn,  and  Pechlin.  On  Mar.  Itt,  1792.  Gustavus  was  mortally  wounded  by  their  agent, 
a  capt.  AnkarstrOm  (q.v.),  at  a  masked  ball  in  the  opera-house  whii;h  he  had  himself 
built.  The  pistol  had  been  loaded  with  broken  shot,  which  rendered  the  wound  espe- 
cially painful,  and  the  king  suffered  the  must  dreadful  agony  for  thirteen  days  before 
lii^  d'eath. 

QiHtiivus  was  a  man  of  varied  learning,  and  the  author  of  several  dramatic  works 
ai^  p.>ems  of  considerable  merit.  His  writings  have  been  published  in  a  collective 
fonn  both  in  Swedish  and  French,  In  1788  Gustavus  deposited  certain  papers  in  tha 
library  of  Upsala,  which  excited  much  interest  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  to  bo 
opened  for  fifty  years  after  his  ileath.  Their  publication,  which  was  confided  in  1843 
to  Gejcr,  disiippbinted  the  general  expectation,  as  they  were  found  to  consist  of  histori- 
cal Do:es  and  letters  of  little  value. 

OTTSTAVUS IV.,  th3  son  and  successor  of  Gustavus  III.,  w^as  b.  Nov.  1,  1778,  pro- 
claimeil  king  Mar  2S),  17i)2,  and  died  in  1837.  His  uncle,  duke  of  Sudermania.  acted 
wng.'Dt during  his  minority.  The  young  king,  on  his  accession  to  power,  at  once  gave 
evidjuce  of  the  high  estimate  at  which  he  held  the  kingly  power,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
jun  I  lie  third  coalition  against  France  c<mtrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  people.  Hatred 
u'  Napoleon  soon,  however,  became  the  guiding  influence  of  his  life.  The  result  of  his 
di-cided  line  of  policy  leil  to  the  occupation  of  Swedish  Pomenink  by  French  troops 
ander  marshal  Brune,  who  took  Stralsund  and  Riga  from  the  Swedes  in  1807.  and  thus 
deprived  them  of  the  last  of  their  German  possessions.  The  king  opened  all  his  ports 
t)  Eaijlish  vessels,  and  thereby  involved  himself  in  a  war  witli  Russia.  The  scene  of 
•^-•^  hostilities  was  Finland,  which  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  give  up  to  Russia  at 
Ue  close  of  1308.  Norway  became  next  the  scene  of  war.  the  Swedes  being  assisted  by 
wi  English  subsidy  of  10,000  men,  who,  however,  speedily  returned  to  England  when 
iiiey  found  that  (luslavus  intended  to  send  them  to  Finland.  The  unfortunate  war 
*iia  Russia,  which  had  been  excited  entirely  through  the  folly  of  the  king,  gave  rise 
*^  so  much  discontent  in  Sweden,  that  a  conspiracy  wjis  set  on  foot  by  several  ofticers  and 
aoble3,  the  ol)ject  of  which  was  to  dethrone  the  unpopular  monarch.  The  conspirators 
^k  forcible  possession  of  the  palace  at  Stockholm,  and  placed  him  under  arrest;  and 
after  an  inefiectual  attempt  at  escape,  he  consented  to  abdicate  the  throne.  Mar.  29, 
ISvW.  After  wandering  for  a  time  from  place  to  place,  he  finally  seti led  at  St.  GalL 
»here  he  died,  forgotten  and  in  iioverty,  in  tS'Sl.  His  uncle,  the  duke  of  Sudermania, 
ifieractinij  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  finally  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  XIII.,  at  the  diet  which  met  in  May,  1809.  By  the  consent  of  the  diet.  Charles 
XIV.  (Bernadotte)  paid  over  the  value  of  the  private  estates  of  the  family  of  Vasa  for 
^ebeuefit  of  Gustavus  and  his  children;  but  as  the  dethnmed  king  refused  to  receive 
joyof  this  money  ilirectly,  or  to  accept  the  pension  which  the  Swedish  government 
aad settled  upon  him,  he  was  often  in  pecuniary  dilticulties,  from  which  he  was  clandes- 
Wy  relieved  by  his  divorced  queen  and  children,  who  contrived,  without  his  kuowl- 
^S»^.  to  supply  his  wants. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  SOCIETY,  instituted  among  German  Protestants  in 
^tnraemor«tu)n  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which 
«curred  Nov.  1(5.  16:52.  Its  object  is  to  assist  weak  congregations  of  Protestant 
^'bristians  in  all  f»arts  of  the  world.  It  awakens  much  int'.resi  in  (lermany  and  has 
Wended  into  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden.  Its  annual  income  is  $150,000,  with  whi/ 1»  , 
^  wis  more  than  900  congregations.  Digitized  by  VjOO^  Ic 
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GIT'STBOW,  a  t.  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  and  long  the  residence  of  the  princes,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nebel,  27  m.  s.  of  Rostock.  Among  the  princiimi 
buildings  are  the  gymnasium,  the  old  castle  (now  the  workhouse),  the  fine  Gothic 
catliedral,  and  the  town-house.  The  former  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  piea.sani 
gardens.  QUstrow  carries  on  distillation  and  beer-brewing,  and  has  several  water-mills. 
Pop.  75.  10,923. 

GUTEITBEBO,  Johannes,  or  Henne,  whose  proper  name  was  Gensfleisch,  .t 
Gansfleisch,  and  who  is  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
employing  movable  types  in  printing,  was  b.  near  the  close  of  the  14th  c,  at  Mainz 
lie  was  sprung  from  a  patrician  family-,  which  took  the  names  of  Gutenberg  and  GeD.< 
fleisch,  from  two  estates  in  its  possession.  Of  Gutenberg's  early  life  no  particulars  arr 
known,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  mechanical 
arts.  In  the  year  1484  he  was  living  in  Strasburg,  and  there,  in  1&6,  made  a  contract 
with  Andrew  Dryzehn,  or  Dritzehn,  and  others,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  instruct 
them  in  all  his  "secret  and  wonderful  arts,"  -and  to  employ  these  for  their  conunon 
advantage.  This  undertaking,  which  comprehended  the  first  steps  in  the  art  of  prim- 
ing, was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Dryzehn,  more  particularly  as  Greorge  Dryzehn,  a 
brother  of  the  deceased,  commenced  a  lawsuit  with  Gutenberg,  which  was  decided 
against  the  latter.  When  aifd  where  the  first  attempts  in  the  art  of  printing  were  madi-, 
cannot  with  certainty  be  ascertained,  as  the  works  printed  by  Gutenberg  bear  neither 
name  nor  date;  this  much  is,  however,  certain — namely,  that  movable  wooden  typeji 
were  first  employed  by  him  about  the  year  1438.  In  1443  he  returned  from  Strasimrg 
to  Mainz,  where,  in  1449  or  1450,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Johannes  Faust,  or 
Fust,  a  wealthy  goldsraitli.  Faust  furnished  the  money  required  to  set  up  a  priming 
press,  in  which  the  Latin  Bible  was  printed  for  the  first  time.  This  partnership  was. 
however,  dissolved  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  Faust  had  made  large  advauce^. 
which  Gutenberg  was  now  to  refund,  but  as  he  possessed  neither  the  power  nor  tlif 
inclination,  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  result  was  thai 
Faust  retained  the  printing  concern,  which  he  canied  on  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
conjunction  with  Peter  SchSffer  of  Gernsheim.  By  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Hummer, 
a  councilor  of  Mainz,  Gutenberg  was  again  enabled  to  set  up  a  press,  from  whid!,  in 
all  probability,  proceeded  llemianni  de  JSaldis  Specvlum  Sacerdotttm,  printed  in  quarto 
without  date  or  name.  According  to  some,  four  editions  of  the  Donatus  were  likewii^ 
printed  by  Gutenberg,  while  others  ascribe  them  to  Faust  and  Sch5ffer.  In  1457 
appeared  the  Latin  J^lterium,  or  rather  a  breviary  containing  psalms,  with  antiphone>, 
collects,  etc.,  and  arranged  for  choruses  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  specimen  of 
the  art  of  printing,  remarkable  as  being  the  first  bearing  the  name  of  the  printer  and 
the  locality,  as  well  as  the  year  and  "day  of  its  completion,  and  valued  by  Dibdin  at 
£10.000,  was  printed  with  an  elegance  which  sufficiently  proves  the  rapid  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  tlie  newly  invented  art,  and  the  diligence  with  which  it  had  been 
prosecuted.  Gutenberg's  printing  cstablisliment  existed  till  1465,  in  Mainz.  He  died. 
as  is  jrenerally  believed,  Feb.  24,  1468,  in  which  year  tlie  archbishop,  elector  of  Mainz, 
appointed  him  one  of  his  courtiers,  and  raised  Iiirn  to  the  rank  of  a  noble,  though  others 
place  his  death  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  Gutenberg's 
being  the  inventor  of  printing,  is  considered  by  his  countrymen  quite  conclusive.  They 
adduce  the  testimony  of  Ulrich  Zell  of  Hanau,  who  first  introduced  the  art  into  Cologne 
(1462).  and  who  declares  that  "  this  noble  art  was  invented  for  the  first  time  in  Germany, 
at  Mainz,  upon  the  Rhine  ....  by  a  citizen  of  Mainz,  named  John  Gutenberg." 
Similarly  speaks  Wimpfeling,  a  learned  Alsacian  (born  at  Strasburg,  1451,  and  partly 
contemporaneous  with  Gutenberg).  *'ln  the  year  14'i0,  under  the  reign  of  Frederick 
III.,  an  almost  divine  benefit  was  conferred  on  mankind  by  John  Gutenberg,  who  first 
discovered  the  art  of  printing."  So,  too,  Trithemus  (bom  1462,  died  1516).  "At  this 
epoch,  this  memorable  art  (viz.,  of  printing)  was  devised  and  invented  by  (jrutenberg.  a 
citizen  of  Mainz;"  while  Johann  SchSffer,  son  of  Peter  SchOflfer  (the  partner  of  Faust). 
in  his  preface  to  a  German  translation  of  Livy  (Mainz,  1505),  expressly  affirms  Uiat  "at 
Mainz  originally  the  admirable  art  of  printing  was  invented  particularly  by  the  ingeni-, 
ous  Johann  Gutenberg,  1450  a.d.,"  and  that  it  was  **  subsequently  improved  and  propa- 
gated to  posterity  by  the  wealth  and  labors  of  Johann  Fust  and  Feter  SchOffer."  That 
(iutcnberg  may  have  received  the  first  hints  of  his  invention  from  the  Dutch  xylography, 
is  not  denied.  See  Coster.  Ulrich  Zell  himself  admits  this;  but  the  invention  of  typo- 
j^raphy,  and  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  printing-press,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  German.— 
Compare  Obcrlin*s  Essat  d'Anriales  de  la  Vie  de  G^wfewZxsr^  (Strasburg,  1801);  Nee  de  la 
Rochelle's  Eloge  Historique  de  J.  Gutenberg  (Par.  1811);  Gama's  Ensai  Ilutoriqut  ds 
Ghitenberg  (Par.  1857);  and  Laraartine's  Gutenberg,  Vlnventeur  de  Vlmprim^frie  (Par. 
1853). 

GUTHRIE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Iowa  on  branches  of  Raccoon  river,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  14,868.  The  surface  is  varied,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Chief  productions:  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  pork.  Co.  seat,  Guthrie 
Center. 

GUTHRIE,  James,  ll.d.,  1792-1869;  b.  Ky.;  became  prominent  as  a  member  of  the 
I'lr;  was  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature'and  presi^^^iPiyer  the  state  constitutional 
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convention  in  1850.  In  1853  he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  Pierce  administra- 
tion, and  in  1865  was  chosen  U.S.  senator,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  did  not  take  his 
seat. 

BVTHBSE,  Thomas,  d.d.,  au  eminent  pulpit  orator,  philanthropist,  and  social 
reformer,  "was  b.  in  1803,  at  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant  and 
banker.  He  went  through  the  curriculum  of  study  prescribed  by  the  church  of  Scot- 
land to  candidates  for  the  minlstiy  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  two 
additional  winters  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  anatomy.  Mean- 
while, he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Brechin,  in  1825.  He  subse- 
qaently  spent  six  months  in  Paris,  studying  comparative  anatomy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  philosophy.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  for  two  years  conducted,  on  behalf  of 
his  family,  the  aftairs  of  a  bank  agency  in  Brechin.  In  1830  he  became  minister  of 
Arbirlot,  in  his  native  county;  and  in  1837  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  Old 
Greyfriars  parish  in  Edinburgh.  Here  his  eloquence,  combined  with  devoted  labors  to 
reclaim  the  degraded  population  of  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  city,  soon  won  for 
him  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.  In  1843  Guthrie  joined  the  Free  church,  and 
for  a  long  series  of  years  continued  to  minister  to  a  large  and  influential  congregation 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1845-46  he  performed  a  great  fervice  to  the  Free  church,  in  his 
advocacy  throughout  the  country  of  its  scheme  for  providing  manses  or  residences  for 
its  ministers.  Guthrie's  aseal,  however,  was  not  diverted  into  mere  denominational  or 
sectarian  channels.  He  came  forward,  in  1847,  as  the  advocate  of  ragged  schools  (q.v,); 
and  to  him  the  rapid  extension  of  the  system  over  the  kingdom  is  very  much  to  be 
ascribed.  He  also  earnestly  exerted  himself,  in  many  ways,  in  opposition  to  intemper- 
ance and  other  prevailing  vices.  Guthrie  possessed  great  rhetorical  talent;  and  his 
style  was  remarKable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  illustrations  he  used.  Few 
public  speakers  have  ever  blended  solemnity  and  deep  pathos  so  intimately  with  the 
humorous,  his  tendency  to  which  has  more  frequently  than  anything  else  been  pointed 
out  as  his  fault.  Guthrie  always  displayed  a  generous  sympathy  with  all  that  tends  to 
progress  or  improvement  of  any  kind.  He  was  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  I»>ee  church  of  Scotland  in  May,  1862.  Guthrie's  most  important  published  works 
are — T/te  Gospel  in  EzeJdel,  a  senes  of  DiscourneH  (A.  andC.  Black,  Edin.  1855);  Tlie  Way 
to  lAfe^  a  volume  of  sermons  (Edin.  1862);  A  H^aftyrDnrnkards  and  against  BrunkenTiess, 
a  pamphlet  (Edin.  1856);  A  Pha  for  Hogged  SchooU,  a  pamphlet  (Edin.  1847),  followed 
by  a  second  and  a  third  plea,  the  latter  under  the  title  of  Seedtime  and  HarreM  of 
Ragged  Schools  (Edin.  1862);  The  Cily:  itn  Sins  and  S(m'ows  (Edin.  1857).  Perhaps  his 
Fleets  furnish  the  best  published  specimens  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  eloquence.  For  some  years 
Iwfore  his  death  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine,  founded  in  1864,  in  which 
year  he  retired  from  his  regular  ministrations.  He  died  Feb.  24,  1873.  His  Autobio- 
graphy and  Memoir  was  published  by  his  sons. 

GUTHEIE,  William,  a  political,  historical,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  b.  at 
Brechin,  in  Forfarshire,  in  1708,  and  educated  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen.  At  an 
early  period,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  worked  hard  for  forty  years  as  a  man 
of  letters.  He  died  Mar.,  1770.  Among  his  various  works  are  a  History  of  England 
levels.  Lond.  1744-60);  and  J.  Historical  and  Ge</g7'aphical  Orammar  {Isi  edition,  1770; 
l!4th  edition,  1827);  a  useful  manual  of  information,  which  enjoyed  immense  popularity 
in  its  time 

017T  KAinrPACTXJBE,  an  unpleasant  though  rather  important  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, the  operations  of  which  consist  in  preparing  the  membranes  of  animal  intestines 
for  various  useful  purposes.  The  French  call  it  boyawderie,  from  boyav,  intestine,  and 
have  placed  it  under  stringent  legal  regulations,  on  account  of  its  offensive  and  pestifer- 
ous character,  especially  when  conduct^  in  a  populous  quarter  of  a  town,  as  at  the  Rue 
de  la  Boyawderie,  in  Paris.  One  branch  of  gut  manufacture  has  been  described  under 
Goldbeaters'  Skin.  Gat-g^tf,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  sheep, 
which  are  first  cleansed  and  freed  from  loose  fat,  then  prepared  by  soaking  and  partial 
putrefaction,  to  loosen  the  different  membranes  of  which  the  intestine  is  composed. 
These  are  then  separated  by  scraping,  then  further  soaked  in  clean  water  and  scraped 
separately.  After  this,  they  are  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  and  drawn  by- women 
through  a  sort  of  thimble,  and  sorted  for  twisting  into  threads.  They  are  then"  exposed 
to  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  given  off  from  burning  sulphur,  which  deodorizes  them, 
and  prevents  subsequent  putrefaction.  The  small  intestines  are  used  for  cat-gut.  the 
large  intestines  are  simply  scraped  and  salted,  for  the  use  of  sausage-nuikers  and  by 
confectioners,  and  for  tying  over  pfeserve  and  pickle  jars,  etc.  The  coarser  kinds  of 
cat-gut  strings  are  used  tor  pulley  and  lathe  bands,  strings  for  archery  bows,  drill-bows, 
hatters-bows,  and  other  purposes  where  a  strong  cord  subject  to  f rictiou  is  required : 
the  finer  kinds  are  twistea  into  whip-cord,  and  are  used  for  fishing-tackle  and  the  strings 
of  musical  instruments.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  very  superior  quality  is  required, 
The  best,  called  Baman  strings,  are  made  chiefly  at  Milan.  Our  manufacturers  have 
never  been  able  to  equal  these,  and  this  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
sheep  are  much  leaner  than  ours,  and  the  membranes  of  lean  animals  are  tougher  than 
those  which  are  highly  fattened  and  rapidly  fed  up  to  marketablecsls^ed  by^^jOOV  l(^ 
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0irTS  HTTTHS,  JoH.  Christoph.  Frtedu.,  a  German  instructor  of  youth,  wash,  at 
Queilliiiimrij;,  iu  Prussirtu  Saxony,  Aug.  1),  l-75y,  studied  at  llullc,  auu  subsc-qjicntly 
became  aitaciiud  to  Sulzumnirs  instiimion  at  bclinepfenthal.  There  lie  gave  tiim^^if 
specially  to  the  elaboration,  theorflical  and  practical,  of  gymna-lics  (q.v.)  as  a  hraiich 
of  eduuaiiou;  and  from  liim  it  has  passed  into  the  curriculum  of  other  Oerniau  insiitu- 
tlons  .  In  1793  Guts  Mulhs  published  his  Uymnaxtik  fdrdteJugend,  which  has  Ix-coine 
a  classic  work  on  iiie  suUject,  and  the  basis  (»f  all  subsuquent  tifatises.  Besides  sc'veral 
otliLM"  works  ou  his  favorite  suhjcc:,  Guis  Mulhs  holds  a  distinguished  place  as  a  wriier 
on  i^ooirrapliy.  He  died  in  18tJ9.  His  centennial  anniversary  was  celebrated  Aug.  9. 
18oJ,  at  Scnnepfeulhal. 

GTTTTA-PERC3A  (pronounced  pertaJia),  a  substance  in  many  rcsp|ccts  similar  to 
caoulclioiic.  is  (hi  dried  milky  juice  of  a  tree,  i»ouandra  guita,  which  is  found  iu  the 
peninsula  of  M.ilacca  and  the  ^ialayan  archipelago.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  sap'>t(i^.m.  It  is  a  very  larijc  tree,  the  trunk  being  sometimes  a  ft.  iu  dianu'tur, 
ahhoug'.i  it  is  of  little  use  as  a  tunber  tree,  the  wood  being  spongy.  The  leaves  arc 
alternate,  on  L)ng  staKcs.  obovjite-oblong,  entire,  somewhat  leathery,  green  above,  and 
of  a  golden  coloi-  b3neath.  The  flowers  are  in  little  tufts  in  the  axils  of  the'  Icavt:;, 
small,  each  on  a  distinci  s'alk;  the  corolla  having  a  short  lube  and  6  elliptical  begmenis; 
tiiey  have  13  stinuns  ami  I  pistil.  The  name  guila  percha  is  Malayan,  gntta  signifviiiir 
the  c  >iicrete  juice  of  a  plant,  and  percha  being  the  name  of  the  particular  tree  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  The  present  mode  of  obtaining  the  gutta-percha  is  a  iiiostdestnic 
tive  one.  The  finest  tree < are  selected  and  cut  down,  and  the  bark  stripped  otf ;  beiwcon 
the  wood  and  bari,  a  milky  juice  is  fo.in<l;  which  is  scraped  up  into  little  troughs  made 
of  plantain  leaves.  This  is  the  gutta-percha,  which,  as  it  hardens,  is  kneaded  into  cukes. 
and  exported. 

Gutta-percha  was  known  in  Europe  long  before  its  peculiar  character  and  uses  were 
made  known.  It  was  from  time  to  time  brought  home  by  voyagers,  in  the  foim  of 
drinking  bowls,  which  e.xcited  much  curiosity  on  account  of  the  material  of  wliicli 
they  were  made.  Some  thouglit  it  a  species  of  india-rubber,  others  asserted  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  wood,  whicii  they  naiirjtl  mazer-wood,  from  its  use  in  making  these  drinkiiig- 
cups.  But  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  William  I^Iontgomerie  of  tlie  Indiar^  medical 
seroics,  wbo-ic  introduction  of  it  iu  1843  was  rewarded  by  the  gold  medal  of  the  society 
of  arts.  He  flrst  noticed  that  the  Maliys  useit  it  for  making  handles  to  their  knives, 
etc.;  and  it  imiujiliately  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  of  great  use  in  a  variciy  of 
way*;,  especially  iu  miking  handles  for  surgical  instruments.  Since  that  \  nn\  the 
importation  of  gutta-perciiv  has  increased  amazingly;  in  1880  it  exceeded  lG,UUuc\\ts. 
Tm;  years  1864,  18t5>,  18?v),  and  1871  were  marked  by  large  imports,  varying  from 
25  9»>  cwt-.  to  35.633  cwts.;  in  the  years  1873  to  1873,  the  imports  varied  from  19,tJ27 
cvvL-<.  to  54.893  cwLs  It  has  been  used  for  making  a  va.st  variety  of  ornamental  and 
useful  articles;  but  its  imst  important  application  has  been  the  coating  cf  marine  elcc 
trie  teleirraph  wires.  Iu  this  application,  as  in  most  others,  its  inherent  defect,  ari.^ing 
from  the  readiness  with  which  it  becomes  oxidized  and  decomposed,  is  unfortunately 
manifesting  itself  seriously,  and  a  substitute  having  greater  stability  is  anxiously  looked 
for. 

Its  great  value  arises  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  and  its  being  po 
complete  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  softens  in  warm  water,  and  can  be  mnlderl 
into  any  form  iu  that  state;  as  when  soft  it  is  not  sticky,  and  turns  well  out  of  moltls. 
It  will  always  be  of  great  value  as  a  material  in  which  to  take  casts,  as  it  can  in  the  soil 
state  be  male  to  take  the  sharpest  forms  most  faithfully,  and  as  it  quit kly  Wcomes 
hard,  and  preserves  its  siiape  if  not  too  thin,  the  range  of  its  utility  in  this  respect  is 
very  extensive.     Golf  balls  are  inidc  of  gutta-percha. 

It  is  imported  in  blocks  and  lumps  of  flve^to  ten  pounds  weight,  in  various  forms, 
chiefly  like  large  cakes,  or  rounded  into  gourd'like  lumps.  It  Inis  a  very  light  reddish- 
brown,  or  almost  a  flesh  color,  is  full  of  irregular  pores  clonaated  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  mass  has  been  kneaded.  It  has  a  cork-like  appearance  when  cut,  and  a 
peculiar  cheese  like  olor.  Before  it  can  be  used,  it  has  to  undergo  some  preparation. 
This  consists  iu  slicing  the  lumps  into  thin  shavings,  which  are  placed  in  a  deriUng  or 
tearing  machine  revolving  in  a  trousrh  of  hot  water.  This  reduces  the  shavings  to 
exceedingly  smsill  pieces,  which,  l)y  the  agitation  of  the  tearing-teeth,  are  wa.<5licd  free 
from  many  impurities,  especially  fragments  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which,  if  not  sepa- 
rated, would  interfere  with  the  compactness  of  its  texture,  wdiich  is  one  of  its  most 
important  qualities.  The  small  fragments,  when  sufliciently  cleansed,  are  kneaded 
into  masses  which  a^e  rolled  several  times  between  heated  cylinders,  which  press  out 
any  air  or  water,  and  render  the  nnuss  uniform  in  texVure.  It  is  then  rolled  between 
heated  steel  rollers  into  sheets  of  various  thickness  for  use,  or  is  formed  into  rods,  pipes 
for  water,  or  speaking  tubes,  and  an  endless  number  of  other  articles. 

Gutta-percha  differs  very  nuuerially  frpm  caoutchouc  or  india-ruhl>cr  in  lx?ing  non 
elastic,  or  clastic  only  in  a  very  small  degree.  Notwithstanding  this  very  striking 
character  of  caoutchouc,  the  two  articles  are  very  often  confounded  in  the  public  mind, 
probably  from  the  similarity  of  their  applications.     It  is  most  probable  that  india-rubber 
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will  eventually  displace  gutta-pcrcba  in  some  of  its  most  imporlnnt  applications,  and 
espftijilly  in  liie  ctialing  of  telegrapli  wirts,  to  which  purpose  il  h:i3  bv.cii  succcssfuily 
$pphcd  iu  Auiftica.  'I'lieic  are  two  or  tijrcc  kind.s  of  gutla-pcrcha  known  in  comnicrco, 
tud  il  is  more  than  probahle  lliese  arc  yielded  hy  dillerent  hpecies:  that  troni  Singapuro 
is  csUf  meti  the  bK>t.  and  is  disliuguibhed  by  the  ^ialay  traileis  nsgut.'a  UUtaii  or  tubtin; 
Ibui  uf  Boruet)  is  of  Ic^s  value— lliis  is  called  gutta-^xinha  Ly  ihc  Inulers,  and  lias  given 
the  general  name  to  all;  and  another  kind  goes  by  the  name  or  gutia  yirck.  The  lirst 
two  arc  those  generally  known  iu  (;ur  niarkeis. 

GuUa-i>ercha  is  turned  by  surgeons  to  various  uses,  chiefly  for  splints  andcovcring 
moisi  applications  to  retard  evaporation.  A  ^piint  of  gulta-pcrcha  is  nnide  by  taking  a 
riirid  Unird  of  the  substance  cut  to  the  desired  shape,  boaking  it  in  hot  water,  and  tlien 
l<u;idiigiug  it  to  liic  limb.  In  u  few  minutes  the  gutta-percha  is  found  hanl,  and  mod- 
eli'd  to  the  shape  of  tlie  parts.  The  cloth  of  gutta-percha  is  sometimes  useil  instead  of  ■ 
o:icd&iik,  as  il  is  about  half  the  price;  it  is,  however,  apt  to  tear,  does  not  stand  much 
Lt-cU.  aud  is  less  flexible.  GutUi-percha  being  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  sucli  a 
solution  is  sometimes  used  lor  covering  raw  surfaces,  as  when  the  chloroform  cvapo- 
rjics  it  leaves  a  pellicle  of  solid  guila-perclra.  It  has  also  been  used  for  slopping  hollow^ 
tetiii. 

GUTTA-PERCHA.    See  Caoutchouc.  i 

6UTTA  ROSEA,  a  kind  of  cutaneous  eruption  on  the  face,  j>opularly  called  "  brandy 
blcv^iiiis,*'  ti'om  its  frequent  occurrence  iu  dissipated  persons  advancx'd  in  life.     It  is 
an  atlcction  very  dilficuli  of  cure,  and  to  be  treated  chiefly  by  a  careful  i^'gimeu. 
GUTTA  SESEHA,  an  old  name  for  amaurosis  (q.v.). 

GUTTiE,  pendant  ornaments  attached  to  the  underside  of  the  mutulcs  (q.v),  and 
tinder  the  iriglyphs  of  the  Doric  order  (see  fig.  under  Column).  They  arc;  generally  in 
tie  form  of  iTie  lru>lrum  of  a  cone,  but  are  sometimes  cylindrical.  It  is  not  clear  what 
IL  ir  origin  may  havc^  l»een,  whether,  as  the  name  indicates,  tiiey  represent  drops  of 
^iikT  or  icicles.  Albert!  calls  them  nails;  and  it  does  seem  likely  that  as  many  other 
piris  of  Greek  architecture  have  been  shown  to  I 'C  derived  from  struetural  conditions 
\^M  EifTABLATUUE),  SO  thcse  also  should  owe  their  orii^u  to  a  similar  cause.  They 
Lve  Dio&t  probably  been  derived  from  the  wooden  pins  or  plugs,  which  were  no  doubt 
n.'jcii  more  commonly  used  than  iron  nails,  and  of  which  it  is  siill  common  to  leave  the 
tii'i't  projt»cting  in  any  large  wooden  structure,  such  as  the  centering  of  a  bridge. 
WLalever  their  origin,  they  were  inodffied  by  the  Greeks  into  a  graceful  ornament. 

GoT'TE,  or  Gutty,  from  the  Latin  ^wWa,  a  drop,  is  said  in  heraldry  of  a  Held,  or  any 
pfiiiciilar  cliarge  on  the  fleld,  covered  with  drops.  When  the  drops  are  red,  they  are 
t-jlK>>ed  to  represent  drops  of  blood,  and  the  bearing  is  said  to  ha  gutie  de  anny.  In 
tL>  case,  some  great  suffering  or  labor,  such  as  fighting  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  is  indicated.  Where  they  are  blue,  again,  they  represent  tears,  and  the  bearing 
>  v'id  to  be  gutte  de  lainnes,  W  hen  white,  they  are  called  drops  of  water,  and  the  bear- 
•:.; :?  described  as  guUe  de  Vcan;  but  Nishet  is  of  opinion  that  tears  are  intended  in  this 
t^-j  also,  and  that  repentance  or  penitence  is  signified  by  both. 

CITTTEB,  v.n  open  channel  for  conveying  water  from  buildings,  roads,  etc.  Gutters 
ir?netessiiry 'for  the  preservation  of  such  structures,  and  have  thus  been  in  use  in  all 
i^--^.  The  Greeks,  who  constructed  their  roofs  with  a  simple  span,  used  gutters  at  the 
»4-{s  of  their  buildings,  hollowed  out  of  the  stone  which  formed  the  cornice.  These 
:.-'ers  discharged  their  contents  on  the  ground  at  intervals  through  small  gargoyles 
1  v.),  u.Minlly  in  the  shape  of  lions'  lieads.  The  Romans  followed  this  example,  and 
■il-x)  formed  srniters  with  lilcc  laid  in  cement. 

In  the  mid  He  ages,  the  eaves  seem  to  have  been  left  wilhout  gutters,  until,  owing  to 
theciL^tles  l)eing  frequently  built  on  dry,  rocky  sites,  it  was  found  desirable  to  collect 
^le  rain-water  and  preserve  it  in  cisterns.  Stone  or  wooden  eaves,  gutters,  and  pipes 
^^ne  used  for  this  purpose.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  when  the  construction 
5^  c.ime  complicated,  it  was  necessary  to  convey  the  water  from  the  roofs  with  great  care, 
*«-:«  to  prevent  damage  to  the  buikling.  It  was  collected  at  the  eaves  of  the  central 
f  if.  and  by  means  of  well-projected  gargoyles,  thrown  along  channels  formed  in  the 
^-5^  of  the  buttresses,  and  so  carried  beyond  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  thrown  oflf 
'i'oiiirh  gargo3'les  in  a  number  of  small  streams,  which  dispersed  the  water  before  it 
If  Jhcd  the  ground.  This  acted  well  in  calm  weather,  but  during  storms  the  water  was 
!'»wn  back  all  over  the  building,  which,  in  case  of  its  being  of  a  norous  stone,  softened, 
''J'i  became  liable  to  decay.  This  led  to  the  use  of  lead  pipes,  which  carried  the  water 
'  rpclly  to  the  ground,  and  discharged  it  into  open  gutters.  At  first,  the  pipes  were 
3«d  for  conveying  the  water  from  ihe  main  roof  to  the  roof  of  the  side  chapels,  whence 
•  was  discharged  by  gargoyles  Pipes  conveying  the  water  to  the  Ikusc  of  the  building 
^■n*  first  employed' in  England,  where  they  seem  to  have  come  into  use  durini-  the  14th 
ceatury.  They  were  formed  with  great  taste,  and  had  ornamf ntal  cups  or  cisterns  at 
^P  to  receive  the  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  gargoyle.  They  were  then,  with  con- 
^Jfrable  foresight,  made  square  in  form,  not  circular,  as  they 'usually  now  are.  The 
^Tutage  of  the  former  section  is,  that  in  case  the  water  in  the  pipe  being  frozen. 
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there  is  room  for  the  expandmg  ice  to  swell  out  by  slightly  changing  the  form  of  iLe 
square.  • 

Pipes  for  conducting  rain-water  have  the  great  advantage  of  saving  foot-passengers 
the  annoyance  they  meet  with  from  the  discharge  of  the  water  from  gargoyles;  but 
the  latter  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  inspected  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Whenever  a  gargoyle  is  choked,  it  shows  the  accident  by  its  awkward  spouting;  but  a 
lead  pipe  frequently  bursts,  and  does  much  damage  before  the  leak  is  discovered.  See 
Sewage. 

I  6TTTTI'F£R£,  or  CLUsiA'cEii&,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  coosisting  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  very  generally  secreting  an  acrid  yellow 
resinous  juice.  A  few  are  epiphytes.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  destitute  of  stipules, 
leathery,  and  entire.  In  botanical  characters,  this  order  is  allied  to  hyperieiiuB.  Ii 
contains  about  150  known  species,  the  greater  part  of  them  South  American,  although 
all  tropical  countries  produce  some.  The  resinous  secretions  of  some  are  valuable,  par- 
ticularly of  those  trees  which  yield  gamboge  (q.v.)  and  tacamahaca  (O-v.).  See  also 
Clusia. — ^A  few  species  afford  valuable  timber.  See  Calophyllum. — The  flowers  of 
some  are  verv  fragrant;  those  of  mesuaferrea  are  found  in  a  dried  state  in  every  bazaar 
in  India,  ana  are  used  as  a  perfume. — The  fruit  of  some  is  very  highly  esteemed ;  the 
mangostecn  (q.v.)  has  been  described  as  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world.  The  mammee 
apple  (q.v.)  is  another  of  the  most  celebrated  fruits  of  this  order. 

GUTZKOW,  Karl  Ferdinand;  1811-78;  b.  Germany.  He  studied  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  published  in  1881  Forum  der  JoumaUteratur.  In  1888  he  published  a 
novel  entitled  MaJia  Guru,  the  story  of  a  god.  Having  associated  himself  with  the 
journalist,  W.  Menzel,  at  Stuttgart,  the  two  authors  produced  Novdlen;  Saireen;  and 
Oeffentlidte  Ckaraktere.  He  earned  the  reputation  as  the  leader  of  **  Young  Grermany" 
through  his  drama  New,  his  preface  to  Schleiermacher's  letters  on  Frederich  von 
Schlegel,  and  his  novel,  WaUy,  die  Zfweiflerin,  all  of  which  were  pi^lished  in  1886.  For 
ttie  last  named  novel  he  suffered  a  three  months'  imprisonment  at  Manheim,  the  ten- 
dency of  his  writings  being  considered  detrimental  to  religion  and  social  order.  In  1847 
he  became  the  successor  ot  Tieck  as  dramatist  at  the  theater  of  Dresden,  and  from  1852 
he  edited  a  weekly  journal  at  Frankfort.  In  1864  he  attempted  suicide  while  suffering 
from  temporary  msanity;  and  although  after  his  recovery  he  continued  to  writ«  as 
voluminously  as  formerly,  his  productions  showed  henceforth  decided  traces  of  failing 
powers.  On  account  of  a  return  of  his  nervous*  malady,  Gutzkow,  in  1873,  made  a 
journey  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  took  up  his  residence  near  Heidelberg.  Although 
some  time  before  his  death  he  had  been  confined  to  his  sick  chamber  at  Frankfort,  its 
occurrence  in  1878  was  due  to  accidental  suffocation  from  smoke.  He  has  won  a  great 
reputation,  and  is  considered  by  many  the  foremost  German  novelist  of  his  time.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  Zar  PhUosophie  der  Oeschichte;  Blasedow,  a  satirical  tale; 
Zopf  und  Schwerdt,  and  Urbild  des  Tartufe,  two  comedies;  UruL  Aeosta,  a  tragedy;  Die 
Bitter  wm  Geiste;  Der  S^aberer  von  Bom;  PriU  Ellrodt,  and  many  other  novels. 

GUTZLAFF,  Karl,  a  missionary,  was  b.  at  Pyritz.  in  Pomerania,  July  8,  1803.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  belt-maker  in  Stettin.  Here  he  composed  a  poem, 
in  which  he  expressea  his  earnest  wish  to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heatjien,  and  in 
1831  presented  it  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  king  caused  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
missionary  institution  at  Berlin.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he  was  removed  to 
the  Dutch  missionary  society  at  Rotterdam,  and  in  Aug.,  1826,  was  sent  to  Sumatra. 
Being  detained  at  Java,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Batavia,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Chinese.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  having  acquired  a  considerable  knowl 
edge  of  the  language,  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  residents 
in  Batavia,  he  determined  to  give  up  his  connection  with  the  Dutch  society,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese.  He  joined  Tomlln,  the  English  missionary, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1828,  accompanied  him  to  Siam.  They  settled  at  Bankok,  the 
capital,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel,  partly  to  render  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Siamese  language,  and  to  perfect  themselves  in  Chinese. 
For  the  sake  of  his  health,  he  now,  by  the  advice  of  a  Chinese  friend,  undertook  a 
voyage  to  China;  and  from  this  time,  Macao  became  his  principal  station,  and  here  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Robert  Morrison.  In  conjunction  with  Medhursi 
and  two  other  friends.  Gutzlaff  began  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese. 
With  the  assistance  of  Morrison,  hb  founded  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge in  China,  published  a  Chinese  monthly  magazine,  and  preached  at  Macao  and  else- 
where. ComxiBxe\i\^  Journal  of  Titree  Voyages  Along  the  Coast  of  China  in  1831,  1832. 
awrf  1833,  with  Notice  of  Siam,  Corea-,  and  the  Loo-choo  Islands.  After  the  death  of  the 
elder  Morrison,  Gutzlaff  was  appointed  chief  interpreter  to  the  British  supervisional 

fovernment  in  China,  with  a  salary  of  £800.  In  this  capacity  he  attempted,  in  May. 
835.  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  but  without  success.  At 
the  same  time,  the  printing  of  Christian  books  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  even  the 
distribution  of  Christian  writings  among  the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  were  prohibited. 
Thus  restricted  in  his  missionary  career,  Gutzlaff  joined  the  British  during  the  war  with 
the  Chinese,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  rendered  his  services  of 
great  value.     lie  likewise  contributed  to  bring  about  the  peace  in  1842.     Finallv,  in 
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1844,  he  founded  a  Chinese  society  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  gospel,  by  means  of 
oitive  Christians,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  To  promote  the  objects  of  the.mission, 
lie,  in  1849,  returned  to  Europe,  and  visited  England,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
He  returned  to  China,  landing;  at  Hong-kong  in  Jan.,  1851,  but  died  there,  Aug.  9,  of 
the  game  year.  Outzlaff  pubhshed  various  works,  in  different  languages,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  valuable;  the  principal  are  Geschichie  dtn  Chines;  Re^ichs  (Stuttg.  1847), 
and  Tlie  lAfe  of  Taohuang  (Lond.  1851). 

GUY  OF  WARWICK,  an  old  English  metrical  romance  which  is  known  to  have 
eil^  in  French  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Its  authorship  has  been 
asfiigned  to  Walter  of  Exeter,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and,  although  this  supposition  has 
b«eQ  generally  disputed.  Tanner  regards  it  as  probable.  The  romance  has  been 
retouched  by  some  French  or  Anglo-Norman  minstrels,  but  is  evidently  of  Saxon  origin, 
aad  is  allied  to  the  story  of  Guido  Tyrius  in  the  Jenta  Botnunorum,  and  probably  to  the 
romance  of  Sir  Ouy  quoted  by  Chaucer  in  his  Bime  of  Sir  Topas.  The  hero  of  this 
story  is  sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Siward,  baron  ot 
WaUmgford,  to  have  married  Felicia,  the  only  daughter  of  Rohand,  a  famous  Saxon 
warrior,  to  have  become  earl  of  Warwick  in  his  wife  s  right,  and  after  conquering  Col- 
I'Toad  the  Dane,  to  have  lived  as  a  hermit  till  his  death  in  929.  The  earliest  English 
ciirooicler  who  mentions  the  story  as  historical  is  John  Harding.  Tanner  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  first  germ  of  romance  dates  from  the  battle  of  Bruuanburgh,  the  "  Vin- 
bptde"*  of  the  EffUs  mga;  but  though  the  story  has  some  basis  in  tradition,  the  chief 
rvenls  of  the  hero's  life  are  plainly  mythical. 

OUY,  Thomas,  founder  of  Guy's  hospital,  Southwark,  London,  was  b.  at  Horseley- 
iowa  in  1644.  He  began  business  as  a  bookseller  with  a  stock  of  about  £300,  dealing 
t^iteDsively  in  the  importation  of  English  Bibles  from  Holland  (those  printed  at  home 
being  executed  very  badly);  and,  on  this  being  stopped, "contracted  with  the  university 
•f  Oxford  for  the  privilege  of  printing  Bibles,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  many  years. 
His  principal  gains,  however,  arose  from  the  not  very  creditable  practice  of  purchasing. 
liuring  queen  Anne's  wars,  the  prize-tickets  of  seamen  at  a  large  discount,  and  subse- 
'{aeaiJy  investing  them  in  South  Sea  company's  stock,  by  which  means  he  amassed  a 
fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1707  he  built  and  furnished  three  wards 
«/f  St  Thomas's  hospital.  In  building  and  endowing  the  hospital  in  Southwark,  which 
!)^rs  his  name,  he  set  apart  £238,295,  16«.  He  was  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
•"tauoner's  company,  and  built  and  endowed  almshouses  and  a  library  at  Tamworth. 
Besides  making  bequests  to  Christ's  hospital,  and  various  other  charities,  he  left  £80,000 
10  be  divided  among  those  who  could  prove  any  degree  of  relationship  to  him.  He  was 
of  mean  appearance,  with  a  melancholy  expression  of  countenance,  and  during  his 
vhole  lifetime  had  no  other  reputation  than  that  of  an  intensely  selfish  and  avaricious 
aaa.    He  died  Dec.  27,  1724,  aged  80.  ^ 

OUTOK,  Jbannb  Bouvier  de  la  Mothb,  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Quietist 
•  n  loversy  (see  Quietism),  was  b.  at  Montargis,  in  France,  April  13, 1648.  She  had 
i>^:iued  herself  for  the  cloister,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  family  married,  at 
ibe  affe  of  14,  M.  Guyon,  the  son  of  a  rich  contractor  of  public  works.  Being  left  a 
vidow  at  25,  and  still  retaining  her  early  religious  leanings,  she  transferred  her  three 
children  to  the  care  of  guardians,  settling  on  them  almost  all  her  property.  Being  thus 
eQtirely  withdrawn  from  s^ular  afifairs,  she  attracted  much  notice  by  the  high  tone  of 
^ritoality  which  her  conversation  breathed,  and  was  invited  by  M.  d'Arenthon,  bir^hop 
of  Geneva,  to  settle  in  his  diocese,  where  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  Barnabite, 
Ptn;  Lacombe,  then  in  much  repute  as  a  director  of  souls.  The  mystic  doctrines  which 
'be  learned  from  this  ecclesiastic,  and  which  involved  such  a  degree  of  self-abnegation 
£  to  suppose  that  the  truly  Christian  soul  must  become  indifferent  not  only  to  life  and 
•ieath,  but  even  to  its  own  salvation  or  perdition,  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
febop,  he  withdrew  his  protection  from  Madame  Guyon.  In  consequence  she  left 
'jtoeva,  and  accompanied  by  Pdre  Lacombe,  went  to  various  cities  of  Italy  and  France. 
and  eventually  to  Faris,  where  they  drew  about  them  a  number  of  followers.  The 
trputed  extravagances  of  Madame  Guyon  led  to  her  being  shut  up  by  a  royal  order  in 
uK  convent  of  the  Visitation,  from  which,  however,  she  was  set  free,  at  the  instance  of 
^ame  de  Maintenon,  and  through  this  lady  obtained  entrance  into  the  highest  circles 
''f  Paris  and  Versailles.  It  was  now  that  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Fenclon,  who 
was  completely  .won  by  her  evidentlysincere  piety,  and  captivated  by  the  earnestness 
sod  lofty  spirituality  of  her  views.  He  failed  to  see  the  evil  consequences  which  thoy 
iTolved;  and  the  confiding  zeal  with  which  he  defended  her  not  only  against  the  mis- 
f^resentations  with  which  she  was  assailed,  but  even  against  the  too  well  founded 
^putations  which  her  principles  had  drawn  upon  her,  was  the  cause  of  his  unhappy 
nipture  with  Bossuet.  See  Fenelon.  Madame  Guyon  having  submitted  her  writings 
^Bossuet  and  other  members  of  a  royal  commission,  subscribed  84  articles  which  were 
diawn  up  by  them,  and  promised  to  abstain  from  all  further  speculation  on  these  sub- 
JQ^.  But  she  failed  to  keep  her  promise,  and  not  only  drew  again  upon  herself  the 
hostility  of  the  court,  but  also  became  the  object  of  much  scandal  on  account  of  her 
iotimacy  with  P^re  Ijacombe.  That  the  latter  imputation  was  a  calumny,  it  is  impos- 
siWe  to  doubt;  but  Mauame  Guyon  was  again  put  under  arrest,  and  iywjyy(f^P'Qd,^j|^^[^ 


Vin^onnes  and  Vaiigirnrd,  and  ullimatcly  irt  the  Bastile.  She  was  lilx^rated  in  1702, 
and  iicuceforward  lived  in  coinparalivc  privacy  till  lier  death,  which  look  place  at  Blois 
in  1717.  Siie  is  the  author  of  seveial  works,  the  chief  of  which  are  TorvcnU  SpiritaeU, 
Moyea  Court  de  Fa  ire  Oraiaoa,  and  Le  Caniique  dat  Cnntiqueit  iuterprete  nelun  le  aeris 
myatiqfie,  loijether  with  an  autobiography  and  letters,  as  also  some  spiiiiual  poetry. 

GUYON,  Richard  Debaufre,  a  gen.  in  tlie  Hungarian  army  during  184S-1849. 
was  b.  at  VVolcott,  near  Bath,  in  England,  in  1813.  Alter  having  foughi  agai^^t  Dom 
Miguel  in  Portugal,  Guyon  entered  llie  Austrian  service  in  1832;  and  on  being  attached 
as  aid-de-camp  lo  Baron  Splenyi,  married  the  (iau^^hterof  that  general  in  I8l>8.  From  that 
time  till  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Guyon  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  on 
his  estates  near  Comorn,  but  was  one  among  the  first  to  offer  his  services  lo  the  uatiomd  ' 
government,  and  acted  a  jirominent  part  in  the  struggle  lor  independence.  Duriug^  the 
retreat  of  GOrgei's  arujy,  Guyon  carried  the  mouniain-pass  of  Branyiszko,  antl  by  that 
daring  feat  of  his  re-establislied  the  communication  with  the  government  of  Debreczm, 
as  also  with  the  several  other  Hungarian  anny  corps.  Wlien,  in  April.  1849,  tlie  gar- 
rison of  the  besieged  fortress  Comorn  was  to  be  apprised  of  the  viciorous  approach  of 
the  national  army,  Guyon,  with  a  detacliment  of  liussars,  cut  his  way  througli  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  announced  the  approaching  relief.  The  bloody  atfair  of  tSz^^rtg 
allowed  Dembinski,  protected  by  the  self-sacriticing  ten  battali<ms  of  Guyon.  to  retire 
to  Temesvar,  where  the  last  battle  of  the  Hungarians  was  fought  and  lost  on  Aug.  U. 
Guyon  escaped  to  Turkey,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  sultan,  without  being  obh-ed 
to  turn  Mohammedan,  Under  the  name  of  Koursldd  Pashi>,  he,  as  a  general  of  division, 
was  governor  of  Damascus,  and  at  the  l)cginning  of  the  Crimean  war.  did  niucli  lu 
organize  tlie  army  of  Kar.s.  He  died  at  Constantinople  in  1856.  Indomitable  courage, 
and  an  incessant  care  for  the  comfort  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  were  the  ciilef 
features  in  Guyon's  character. 

GUYOT,  Arnold  Henry,  ph.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  in  Switzerland,  1807;  educated  at  Neuf- 
chatel,  Stuttgart,  Carlsrulie,  and  the  university  of  Berlin.  AtCarlsruhe  was  esiahli>hefi 
the  friendship  witli  Agassiz,  which  influenced  his  whole  subsequent  career.  He  siudifd 
theology,  but  his  natural  ttistc  and  associations  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  pIiy.Mcal 
Bci^'nce.  In  1831  he  took  the  degree  of  Pii  d.  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  anti  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  spent  five  years  in  severe  study,  making  scientitic  toui-s  (lur- 
ing the  summers  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy.  His  investigations  at  this 
time  and  subsequently,  in  relation  to  glaciers,  were  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
From  1839  to  1848  he  was  professor  of  history  and  physical  geography  in  the  academy 
or  university  of  Neufchatel.  In  1848  a  political  revollilion  broke  up  the  academy,  and 
Agassiz,  who  had  ah*eady  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  induced  Guyot  to  follow  liim 
thither.  He  resided  for  several  years  at  Cand)ridge,  Massachusetts.  In  the  winter  of 
1848-9  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  French,  on  Ihe  Jialations  betireen  P}n/»ieal 
Oeoqraphy  and  History,  at  Boston,  which  was  translated  by  prof.  Felt  on,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  TJie  Earth  and  Man.  He  was  next  employed  by  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  education  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  tea<'hers'  institute  in 
the  best  method  of  teaching  geography;  imd  subsequently  by  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion to  investigate  the  physical  structure  and  elevation  of  the  Alleghany  system  of 
mountains.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physical  geography  in  tlie  college 
of  NeAV  Jersey.  Besides  delivering  courses  of  scientific  lect?ures,  and  contributing  to 
periodicals,  he  has  published  a  series  of  geoirraphical  works,  including  Pn>n«rjy  Ocofj- 
raphy,  Litermediate  Geography,  and  Physical  Geography,  with  a  set  of  large  wall  mnps. 
With  president  Barnard  of  Columbia  college,  he  edited  Johnson's  Unirerml  Cydojardui, 
Guyot  was  the  first  to  show  the  precise  lieiL'^ht  of  Mt.  Wa*«hington,  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, and  of  the  Black  mountains  in  North  Carolina.  Among  his  works  are  Coftmoqony  of 
the  Bible.  The  Unity  of  tlie  System  of  Life,  the  true  Foundation  of  the  CUiMificatlon  of  Plants 
and  AnimaU,  and  Man  Primetal,  all  in  the  form  of  lectures,  but  subsequently  published. 

GUYSBOROUGII,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nova  Scotia  bordering  on  the  Atlantic:  1656  jsq  m.; 
pop.  '71,  16,555.  The  sea-coast  is  rough  and  barren,  but  there  is  some  tillable  land  in 
the  interior.  Gold  mining  has  been  followed  with  some  success,  but  the  extensive  fish- 
eries are  the  main  source  of  prosperity.     The  chief  town  has  the  same  name. 

GUY*8  HOSPITAL,  founded  by  Thomas  Gu}'.  who  leased  from  the  governors  of 
St.  Thomas's  hospital,  a  large  piece  of  ground,  for  a  term  of  999  years,  at  a  ground- 
rent  of  £30  a  year.  The  space  being  clciifed,  the  first  stone  of  the  building  was'laid  in 
1722.  and  the  hospital  admitted  its  first  patient  in  1725.  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  its  founder.  The  whole  expense  was  £18,796.  16.*.,  great  part  of  which  Guy 
expende<l  in  his  lif' time,  and  he  bequeathed  £219,499  to  emlow  it.  Soon  after  his 
death,  an  art  of  parliament  was  obtained,  regulatin-jr  the  management  of  the  institution. 
In  1829  Mr.  Hunt  bequeathed  to  the  hospital  £190,000,  and  additional  bequests  to  the 
amtnint  of  £10,000  have  since  been  received.  There  was  at  first  room  for  about  400 
patients;  now  700  can  be  accommodate*!.  The  yearly  average  of  patients  is  over  3,000; 
the  out-patients  relieved  may  amount  to  50.000.  The  annual  income  is  ahout  £40.000, 
chiefly  from  estates  in  the  counties  of  Essex.  Hereford,  and  Lincoln.  The  usual  number 
of  governors  is  60,  who  are  self-elective.  Students  enter  the  hospital  for  study,  attend- 
ing chemical  practice,  lectures,  etc.,  and  paying  annual  fgjM^^g^e  building  consists  of 
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two  quadrangles,  united  by  a  cross  structure  or  arcade,  besides  two  wings  extending 
from  liie  front  to  the  street — west  wing  built  with  elegance  and  uniformity,  and  whole 
»«liri(\'  handsome  and  regular.  A  library  and  valuable  museums  are  attached  to  the 
lio-piial.  New  wards,  with  tall  towers  for  ventilation,  were  built  in  1852,  and  a  chemi- 
Gi\  lalwratory  in  1872.  In  the  chapel  is  a  tine  marble  statue  of  Guv,  by  Bacon,  which 
co>t  £1,000.     Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  eminent  surgeon,  is  buried  in  the  chapel. 

GUYTON  DE  MORVEAU,  Loois  Bernard,  1737-1816;  b.  France.  When  a  youth 
hf  was  made  deputy  attorney-general  in  the  parliament  of  his  native  city  (Dijon),  but  his 
inrlination  was  to  science,  and  he  soon  mastered  enough  of  chemistry  to  take  a  profes- 
Mjrsliip.  In  1773  he  made  known  the  value  of  chlorine  as  a  disinfectant.  In  1782  he 
prii|K>&ed  a  new  chemical  nomenclature  which  met  the  approval  of  Lavoisier  and  other 
ifurned  scientists,  and  with  their  assistance  brought  it  to  the  form  which  it  still  retains. 
YoT  the  Eneydopedie  MetJwdique  Guyton  wrote  a  DieUonary  of  Chemtsii^y.  He  was  a  mem- 
iv-r  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  of  the  convention,  where  he  voted  for  the  execution  of 
L«  iiU  XVI.  From  1800  to  1814  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  mint,  where  he  did 
niuiii  to  promote  the  use  of  the  decimal  system. 

0UZEL-HI8SAB.    See  Aidiin. 

GUZEIiAT,  a  British  district  in  the  Punjab,  India,  2,029  sq.m. ;  pop.  '68.  616.347. 

V  comprises  a  narrow  wedge  of  sub-Himalayan  plain  country,  possessing  few  natural 
idvantages.  From  the  basin  of  the  Chenab  on  the  s.,  the  general  level  rises  rapidly 
owards  the  interior,  which,  owing  to  the  distance  of  water  beneath  the  surface,  assumes 
i.  dreary  and  desert  aspect.  A  range  of  low  hills,  known  as  the  Pabbi,  traverses  the 
tjcrthern  angle  of  Guzerat.  They  arc  composed  of  a  friable  tertiary  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate totally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  presenting  to  the  view  a  mere  barren 
I  lijias  of  naked  rock,  deeply  scored  with  precipitous  ravines.  Immediately  below  the 
hibbi  stretches  a  high  plateau,  terminating  abruptly  in  precipitous  bluff  some  200  ft. 
r  height.    At  the  foot  of  this  plateau  is  a  plain,  which  forms  the  actual  valley  of 

V  lunab,  and  participates  in  the  irrigation  from  the  river  bed.  The  district,  as  a  whole. 
:>  well  wooded,  and  great  attention'has  been  paid  to  arboriculture.  Numerous  relic-^ 
if  iinliquity  stud  the  surface  of  Guzerfit  district.  Mounds  of  ancient  construction  yield 
mmlxjrs  of  early  coins,  and  bricks  are  found  whose  size  and  type  prove  them  to  beloiis^ 
•')  tlie  prehistoric  period  of  Hindu  architecture.  A  mound  now  occupied  by  the  village 
<  f  Mo^  or  Mong  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  NiccBa,  the  city  built  by  Alexander 
'iu*  great  on  the  field  of  his  victory  over  Poms.  The  Delhi  empire  established  its 
Mih'ority  in  this  district  under  Bahloh  Lodi,  1450-88.  A  century  later  it  was  visited  by 
Aiibar,  who  founded  Guzerat  as  the  seat  of  government.  During  the  decay  of  the  3Iug- 
bal  power,  the  Ghakkars  of  Rawal  Pindi  overran  this  portion  of  the  Punjab,  and  estab- 
li-I.ed  themselves  in  Guzerat  about  1741.  Meanwhile  the  Sikh  power  had  been  asserting 
i'^'lf  in  the  eastern  Punjab,  and  in  1765  the  Ghakkar  chief  was  defeated  by  Sardar 
Giijjir  Sinh,  chief  of  the  Bhangi  confederacy.  On  his  death  his  son  succeeded  him,  but 
if'er  a  few  months' warfare,  in  1798  he  submitted  himself  as  vassal  to  the  mahardj^ 
lijinjit  Sinh.  In  1864  Guzeiit  first  came  under  the  supervision  of  British  oflScials.  Two 
}ear8  later  the  district  became  the  theater  for  the  important  engagements  which  decided 
'.lie  events  of  the  second  Sikh  war.  After  several  bloody  battles  in  which  the  British 
^ere  unsuccessful,  the  Sikh  power  was  irretrievably  broken  at  the  engagement  which 
*«ok  place  at  Guzerat  on  Feb.  22,  1849.  The  Punjab  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueroi*s, 
iiDd  passed  by  annexation  under  British  rule. 

OT'ZEBAT,  or  Gttjerat,  a  geographical  division  of  India,  stretches  in  n.  lat.  from 
20'  to  24'  45'.  and  in  e.  long,  from  69°  to  74"  20',  containing  about  42,000  sq.m.  and 
about  8,000,000  inhabitants.  Its  most  important  section,  perhaps,  is  the  peninsula  of 
Kattywar,  which  projects  into  the  Arabian  sea  between  the  gulf  of  Cutch  on  the  n.w. 
and  the  gulf  of  Cambay  on  the  south-east.  Of  the  mainland,  a  considerable  portion  is 
liut  out  from  the  sea  by  the  British  districts  of  Broach  and  Surat,  so  that  the  peninsula 
'emprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast-line  and  most  of  the  available  harbors.  With 
>e?ard.  however,  to  internal  communications,  the  mainland  has  the  advantage  of  the 
r-eninsula,  being  traversed,  to  say  nothing  of  streams  of  inferior  magnitude,  by  the 
Nerbudda  and  the  Tapti.  To  the  s.  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  Guzerat  presents  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  "Western  Ghauts.  The  products  are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  sugar, 
'')biicco,  castor-oil,  maize,  opium,  cotton,  and  fruits.  Within  the  limits  of  Guzerat  (also 
spelled  Gujarat  or  GvjeraC)  lie  the  Guicowar's  territory,  and  the  numerous  petty  states 
of  Kattywar,  Mahi  Eanta,  and  Rewa  Ennta.  The  name  Guzerat  often  includes  also  the 
British  administrative  division  under  the  governor  of  Bombay,  which  comprises  the 
^ricts  of  Surat,  Broach,  Eaira,  Punch  Mchals,  and  Ahmedabad. 

WZERAT',  or  Gujaret,  a  walled  t.  of  the  Punjab,  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Hienab.  and  is  a  place  of  some  military  and  political  importance,  being  on  the  great 
rome  between  Attock  and  Lahore.  Here,  in  1849,  a  Sikh  army  of  60,000  men  was 
utterly  defeated  by  a  much  less  numerous  British  force.  Pop.  '68,  15,907.— For  the 
territory  railed  Guzerat,  see  under  that  heading. 
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OWALIOB,  the  state  above  mentioned,  "with  a  remarkably  irregular  outline,  and  an 
area  of  only  83,119  sq.m.,  stretches  in  n.  lut.  from  21**  8'  to  26  50',  and  in  e.  long, 
from  74"  45  to  79*  21'.  Lving  partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Jumna  and  partly  in  the  basins 
of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  I'apti,  it  divides  its  drainage  between  the  bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  Arabian  sea.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  to  contain  about  8^  millions  of  iuhabi- 
tants.  Though  Gwalior  is  a  Maiiratta  principality,  being  in  fact,  the  principal  frag- 
ment of  the  great  empire  of  the  Peishwa,  yet  it  is  only  to  the  s.  oif  the  Nerbudda  that 
the  Mahrattas  form  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  people.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  dominant  race  can  maintain  its  supremacy  by  force  alone.  Since 
1803,  the  country  has  been  under  British  protection.  The  existing  relations  of  the  two 
parties,  however,  date  only  from  1844.  In  1843  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  by  produc- 
ing universal  anarchy,  led  to  the  forcible  inlerposition  of  the  British  government;  and 
by  the  treaty  of  the  following  Jan.,  in  addition  to  a  large  contingent  under  British 
authority,  the  native  government  was  permitted  to  have  9,000  troops  of  its  own.  Daring 
the  troubles  of  1857,  the  new  Maharajah,  not  more  than  22  years  old,  remained  faithful 
to  the  English,  notwithstanding  the  almost  entire  defection  of  both  divisions  of  the 
military  force. 

GWA'LIOB,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name  in  central  India,  stands  near 
the  n.e.  extremity  of  its  straggling  territory,  and  has  a  pop,  of  about  50,000.  Its  nucleus 
is  an  isolated  rock  of  about  300  ft.  in  height,  perpendicular,  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially, on  all  sides;  and  as  it  measures  1^  m.  by  800  yds.,  it  can  accommodate  a  garrison 
of  15,000  men.  It  is  thus  virtually  impregnable  against  any  native  force.  The  spoils 
understood  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  stronghold  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
the  summit  has  been  provided,  from  time  to  time,  with  several  spacious  tankis.  Along 
the  eastern  base  of  this  eminence  lies  the  town  of  Gwalior,  containing  little  worthy  of 
notice  but  a  beautiful  mausoleum  of  white  sandstone;  and  to  the  8.w.  there  extends  for 
several  miles  the  Lashkar,  or  camp  of  the  Maharajah's  own  army,  while  to  the  n.e.  is  the 
Moorar,  or  cantonment  of  the  protecting  contingent.  During  the  troubles  of  1857  and 
1858,  the  place  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a  center  of  rebellion,  having,  not- 
withstanding the  fidelity  of  the  Maharajah  himself,  been,  for  rather  more  than  a  year, 
in  the  power  of  the  insurgents. 

GWIN,  William  McKendby,  b.  Tenn.  1805;  educated  at  Transylvania  university, 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Mississippi.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1841.  In  1848 
he  went  with  the  ffold-hunters  to  California,  and  in  1850  came  back  as  U.  S.  senator. 
Early  in  the  war  or  the  rebellion  his  disloyalty  was  so  conspicuous  that  he  wtfs  sent  to 
prison.     After  the  war  he  lived  for  a  time  in  northern  Mexico. 

GWINNETT,  a  co.  in  n.  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  intersected  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Richmond  air  line  railroad;  520  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  12,431 — 2,159  colored. 
The  surface  is  rough  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton,  corn,  wheat,  etc.  There  are  also  mines  of  gold,  antimony,  and  iron.  Co. 
seat,  Lawrenceville. 

GWINNETT,  Button,  1782-77;  b.  Enrfand,  and  came  to  America  in  1770.  He 
became  an  extensive  planter  in  Gkorgia,  and  was  an  early  supporter  of  colonial  rights. 
He  was  a  member  of  congress,  and  president  of  the  Georgia  provincial  council.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  about  military  matters  he  had  a  duel  with  gen.  Mcintosh,  in  which 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  Gwinnett  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde 
pendence. 

CFWT'HIAD,  Garegonui  pennanti,  one  of  the  British  species  of  ooregonus  (q.v.)  which, 
from  their  form,  the  large  size  of  their  scales,  and  their  silvery  appearance,  are  some- 
times called  freihiocUer  Kerring,  and  are  vulgarly  identified  with  the  herring.  The  gen- 
eral similarity  is  in  this  case  very  great.  The  gwyniad,  when  full  grown,  is  about  10 
or  12  in.  in  length;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  high;  the  snout  is  a  little  produced;  the  mouth 
is  small,  the  jaws  without  teeth,  a  few  minute  teeth  on  the  tongue  only.  It  is  found  in 
some  of  the  lakes  of  Wales  and  Cumberland.  Gwyniad  is  a  Welsh  name.  At  Ullswater, 
the  fish  is  called  scheUy.  It  occurs  in  that  lake  in  great  shoals,  so  that  man^  hundreds 
are  sometimes  taken  at  a  single  draught  of  the  net.  It  is  rather  an  insipid  fish,  and 
cannot  be  kept  long  after  being  taKen  out  of  the  water,  unless  salted,  which  it  often  is 
by  the  poor.  The  freshwater  herring  of  'Loch  Lomond  is  not  the  gwyniad,  but  the 
powan.  Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  however,  very  nearly  resemble  each  other, 
and  are  not  easily  distinguished  by  mere  description. 

GWYNN,  or  GWINN,  Eleanor,  or  Nell,  1650-90;  a  girl  bom  in  poverty,  who 
sold  fruit  and  flowers,  and  sang  songs  around  the  taverns  and  playhouses  of  London. 
About  1666  she  went  on  the  stage,  and  in  light  and  humorous  plays  became  one  of  th€ 
most  successful  actresses  of  the  time.  Having  been  mistress  to  Lord  Buckburst.  shq 
passed  from  him  to  Charles  II.,  who  had  no  scruple  about  acknowledging  her,  and  sh^ 
remained  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  keeping  an  establishment  of  her  own,  and  having 
free  admission  to  the  best  society.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the  king's  favorites  who 
remained  true  to  him.  A  son  of  her's  by  the  king  became  duke  of  St.  Albans.  Aftei 
Charles's  death  she  led  a  quiet  and  respectable  life.        Digitized  by  V^UUy  It!  ' 
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OYASMAT'-BALAS'SA,  or  Bala88A-Gtarmat,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Ncograd, 
4*3  m.  n.  by  e.  from  Pesth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eipel  or  Ipoly.  The  surrounding 
dUtrict  is  very  beautiful  and  fertile,  producing  much  excellent  wheat.  Near  the  town 
are  the  niins  of  a  castle,  once  belonging  to  the  Balassa  family,  and  famous  as  having 
been  of  tener  than  once  heroically  defended  against  the  Turks.     Pop.  '69,  6,435. 

6YAROS,  one  of  the  Cyclades  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  10  m.  n.w.  of 
Syra.  It  is  about  5  by  3  m.,  and  mountainous.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  persons 
banished  from  Rome. 

6TBI1I0,  or  JiBiiTG,  in  sailing  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  the  act  of  shifting  over  the 
(Kx>m,  when  the  wind  is  astern  or  at  any  point  abaft  the  beam*  so  that  the  wind  may 
L*e^rouglit  to  bear  on  the  sail  on^tlie  reverse  side  of  the  vessel  to  that  in  which  it  was 
lelt  previously  to  the  operation.  With  a  change  of  wind  or  course,  the  boom  and  its 
sail  are  gybed  to  the  other  side  of  the  vessel. 

OY'OES,  a  Lydian,  about  whose  early  life  little  is  known.  Nyssia,  wife  of  Can- 
daules,  king  of  Lvdia,  having  been  grievously  affronted  by  her  husband  in  presence  of 
Gyges,  ordered  the  latter,  wno  was  in  high  favor  with  his  sovereign,  either  to  slay 
Candaules  or  to  pi'epare  for  his  own  fate.  (Compare  the  history  of  Rosamund,  wife  of 
Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards;  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  839,  Murray's  ed.)  Gyges  accord- 
mgly  put  his  master  to  death,  married  Nyssia,  and  assumed  the  supreme  power,  about 
716  B.C.  The  Lydians,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  until  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  declared  in  his  favor.  In  return  for  this  service,  he  made  immense  presents 
to  the  sacred  shrine.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  88  years,  and  to  have  amassed  enor- 
mous wealth,  so  as  to  give  origin  to  the  proverb,  "  the  riches  of  Gyges."  The  successors 
of  Oyges  were  Ardys,  Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  and  Croesus,  who  was  defeated  by  Cyrus 
the  ^reat  in  546  b.c.  (or  548).  The  Lydian  empire  was  thus  overthrown.  Plato  has  a 
fable>  in  which  Gyges  is  represented  as  a  shepherd  of  Candaules;  but  haying  miracu- 
lously obtained  possession  of  a  golden  ring  of  great  virtue,  he  was  enabled  by  means  of 
it  to  make  himself  invisible  when  he  chose,  and  thus  took  occasion  to  murder  his  sov- 
ereign, and  usurp  the  supreme  power.  The  ring  of  Gvges  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  middle  ages. — Gtobb  is  also  the  name  of  the  hundred-handea  giant,  son  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  who  with  his  brothers  made  war  on  the  gods,  and  after  his  overthrow,  was 
subjected  to  everlasting  punishment  in  Tartarus.         * 

GYLLEMBOURG^-EHRENSVARD,  Thomasine  Kribtine,  baroness,  1778-1866, 
the  most  eminent  female  writer  of  Denmark.  Her  ^reat  beauty  early  attracted  notice, 
and  before  she  was  seventeen  she  married  the  political  writer  Peter  Andreas  Heiber^. 
To  him  she  bore  a  son,  afterwards  illustrious  as  a  poet  and  critic,  Johan  Ludvig  Hei- 
berg.  In  1800  her  husband  was  exiled  and  she  obtained  a  divorce,  marrying,  in  1801, 
the  Swedish  baron  Ehrensvard,  himself  a  political  fugitive.  Her  second  husband,  who 
presently  adopted  the  name  of  Gyllembourg,  died  in  1815.  In  1822  she  followed  her 
son  to  Kiel,  where  he  was  appointed  professor,  and  in  1825  she  returned  with  him  to 
Copenhagen.  In  1827  she  first  appeared  as  an  author  by  publishing  her  romance  of  The 
Foiomusp'amUy  m  her  son's  newspaper.  The  Flying  PoeL  In  1^  the  same  journal 
contained  The  Magie  Ring,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  An  Bvet'yday  Story. 
The  success  of  this  anonymous  work  was  so  great  that  the  author  adopted  until  the  end 
of  her  career  the  name  of  Tlie  Author  of  an  meryday  Story,  From  this  time  forward 
she  took  a  foremost  place  among  the  writers  of  her  time,  but  preserved  her  incognito 
with  entire  success.  In  1833-34  she  published  three  volumes  of  Old  and  New  Noveh. 
Xeuf  Stories  followed  in  1835  and  1836.  In  1839  appeared  two  novels,  Montanus  Vte 
Tcuftger  and  JBicida;  in  1840  One  in  All;  in  1841  Near  and  Far;  in  1843  A  Correspond- 
enee;  in  1844  The  Cross  Ways;  in  1845  Two  Generations.  From  1849  to  1851  the  bar- 
OD^s  was  en^^ed  in  bringing  out  a  library  edition  of  her  collected  works  in  12  vol- 
umes. She  died  in  her  son  s  house  at  Copenhagen,  and  not  until  then  did  the  secret  of 
her  authorship  transpire;  for  throughout  her  life  she  had  preserved  the  closest  reticence 
on  the  subject,  even  with  her  nearest  friends.  The  style  of  Mme.  Ehrensvard-Gyllem- 
bourg  is  clear  and  sparking;  for  English  readers  no  closer  analogy  can  be  found  than 
between  her  and  Idjs.  Gaskell,  ^d  Granford  might  well  have  been  written  by  the 
witty  Danish  author.  She  introduced  into  the  literature  of  her  country  a  novel  vein  of 
realism  and  domestic  humor,  and,  although  she  has  had  many  imitators,  she  is  still 
without  a  rival. 

GYXHA'SIUIC.  This  word  (from  gymnos,  naked)  was  applied  to  those  public  places 
or  buildings  where  the  Greek  youths  exercised  themselves.  In  Athens  alone  tliere  were 
wven  resorts  of  this  kind.  Philosophers  also  gave  instruction  in  these  gymnusia,  hence 
the  transference  of  the  name  to  public  buildings  erected  for  the  mental  disciplining  and 
instruction  of  youth.  The  German  gymnasium  corresponds  roughly  to  the  grammar 
and  public  schools  of  England,  and  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Scotland.  All 
three  had  their  origin  in  the  cathedral  and  monastery  schools  of  the  pre-reformation 
period.  The  widening  circle  of  human  knowledge  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  made 
itself  felt  in  these  educational  seminaries,  as  in  the  universities.  Their  curriculum 
became  gradually  extended,  and  with  the  further  increase  and  cle|^^|^pjij^^^0nJY|r- 
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sities,  their  aims  became  higher.  In  Germany,  as  in  this  country,  the  classical  tongues 
formed  and  continue  to  form  the  great  instrument  of  mental  discipline  in  schools  of 
this  higher  class,  though  other  subjects  have  been  added  from  time  to  time.     The  sub- 

J'ects  of  instruction  which  were  first  added  to  the  classical  tongues  were  geography  aud 
listory.  The  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  the  pursuit  of  which  has  formed  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  century,  gradually  found  a  place  in  the  schoolroom  ;  an<i 
the  study  of  the  mother-tongue  and  of  modern  languages  was  also  admitted.  For  -a 
time,  these  subjects  held  a  co-ordinate  place  with  Latin  and  Greek.  DepHrtmental 
studies  were  taught  with  ardor,  and  educators  were  sanguine  of  the  results  which  w<»ul«l 
flow  from  early  initiation  into  the  results  and  processes  of  the  various  sciences.  Tbt*^* 
anticipations  having  been  somewhat  disappointed,  there  has  for  some  time  been  a  steady 
movement  towards  the  restoration  of  classical  or  humanistic  studies  to  be  the  maiii 
instrument  of  education,  while  retaining  other  subjects  as  a  subordinate  portion  of  iIk- 
curriculum.  The  idea,  however,  of  the  gymnasium  as  specially  a  preparatory  school 
for  tlie  university,  and  therefore  not  suited  to  all  classes  Indiscriminately,  has  been  m<)n- 
steadily  kept  in  view  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  consequence  has  be  vu 
the  breaking  up  of  the  middle  school  or  gymnasium  into  two — the  gymnasium  pro^K-r. 
where  those  are  taught  who  propose  to  enter  the  universities,  or  who  desire  a  partiai 
classical  training ;  and  real-schools  where  elementary  science,  foreign  languages,  and 
mathematics  form  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction.  In  this  respect,  the  middle- 
school  education  of  Germany  a£fords  a  favorable  contrast  to  that  of  England.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  England  the  grammar  and  public  schools  are  l(s«- 
efficient  in  their  classical  training  ;  the  contrary  is  probably  the  fact,  so  far  as  our  prin- 
cipal schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby,  are  concerned  ;  but  the  methodizes 
system  of  examinations,  and  the  more  rigorous  methods  of  Germany,  seem  to  turn  out 
a  larger  proporiton  of  well-instructed  boys  from  each  school,  while  the  influence  of  ci-s 
tral  authority  secures  greater  uniformity  of  processes  and  results  throughout  the  counir\ . 
The  boys  attend,  as  in  England,  till  they  reach  the  age  of  18,  when,  after  a  special  uxnm 
inution  (the  abiturient  or  maturity  examination),  they  are  transferred  to  the  universiis. 
The  German  gymnasiums  diflfer  from  English  public  schools  for  the  middle  and  hiirl."'  ;• 
classes  in  being  day-schools,  and  not  the  center  of  great  boarding  establishments.^  h. 
this  respect  they  resemble  the  Scotch  grammar  and  high  schools. 

OYHHAS'TICS  (see  Gymnasium),  a  term,  in  its  more  restricted  and  proper  senx. 
applied  to  those  exercises,  not  amounting  in  intricacy  to  games,  by  which  particular 
limbs,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  are  rendered  more  pliant  or  stronger  ;  these  exer 
cises  are  arranged  iv  a  due  progression,  and  the  entire  series  becomes  a  system  under 
the  name  gymnastics.  Swimming  (q.v.),  boating,  and  ^ames  like  golf  (q.v.),  crickt^t 
(q.v.),  etc.,  are  among  the  most  efficient  gymnastic  exercises  ;  but  in  this  article  atten- 
tion will  be  confined  to  exercises  whose  primary  and  direct  aim  is  muscular  development 
aud  health. 

Gymnastic  games  are  so  old  as  to  be  pre-historic  ;  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  2d  and 
23d  books  of  the  Ili€ui.  Before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  g\'mnastic  exercises  had  bei'u 
adopted  in  Greece  as  part  of  the  course  of  medicine  intended  to  countenict  increasing 
luxury  and  indolence.  The  various  exercises  were  speedily  combined  into  a  system, 
and  gymnasia,  where  they  should  be  carried  out,  were  formed  first  by  the  Lacedfe- 
moniaus,  and  subsequently  at  Athens.  See  Gymnasium.  The  Romans  adopted  the 
system,  and  constructed  gymnasia  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Many  of  their  buildings, 
having  had  extensive  baths  attached,  *  were  known  as  Thcrma.  The  exercises  in  tin 
gymnasia  consisted  of  running,  leaping,  dancing,  wrestling,  boxing,  hurling,  etc.  ;  and 
m  those  days,  when  all  men  bore  arms,  and  when,  in  close  combat,  victory  went  ^icn 
erally  with  the  strongest  man,  these  games  were  doubtless  of  great  value.  In  subsequent 
ages  of  knightlv  prowess,  similar  exercises  were  probably  practiced,  though  less  pub 
licly  ;  but  with  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  and  through  its  means,  the  gradual 
substitution  of  fighting  at  a  distance — in  which  science  and  skill  were  the  main  roqui. 
sites — for  personal  encounters  where  strength  and  muscle  went  far  to  carry  the  day,  the 
attention  paid  to  gymnastics  decreased,  and  finally  vanished  altogether.  To  'mak< 
infantry  soldiers  perfect  in  the  drilled  movements  of  masses,  cavalry  good  horsemen  and 
fair  swordsmen,  and  to  have  gunners  who  could  take  an  accurate  aim,  became  th< 
utmost  sought  by  the  possessors  of  great  armies  ;  while  the  science  of  gymnastics,  havj 
ing  gone  out  of  repute  for  the  military,  was  speedily  neglected  in  merely  civil  life.  It 
is  only  from  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century  that  the  science  has  at  al! 
re.Ived. 

The  revival  commenced  in  Prussia,  where,  about  1806,  gymnasia  were  opened  bj 
Basedow  and  Salzmann,  that  of  the  latter  being  under  the  superintendence  of  the  cele 
brated  gymnastic  pedagogue  Guts  Muths  (q.v.);  Jahn  followed  in  the  same  line,  ancj 
rendered  the  science  so  popular  that  it  speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  the  youtk 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  training  thus  obtained  must  be  attributed,  in  nc 
small  degree,  the  vigor  which  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  French  army  of  the  fi  rsi 
empire.  Sweden  soon  imitated  Prussia,  and  from  that  time  gymnastics  have  formed  i 
prominent  feature  in  the  Scandinavian  course  of  education.  In  Prussia,  the  gymnasii 
began  to  be  tlie  scenes  of  political  gatherings,  too  liberal  in  tendency  to  please  its  semi 
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military  government;  and  in  1818  they  were  all  closed.  The  troops  were,  however, 
continued  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  showed  so  clearly  the  advantages  of  the  training 
experienced,  that,  about  1844,  Louis  Philippe  adopted  and  improvea  the  system  in  the 
French  army.  From  that  time,  gymnasia  have  been  constructed  for  almost  all  conli 
nental  armies,  and,  with  more  or  less  success,  for  the  civil  population.  England,  last 
ordinarily  in  public  improvements,  only  moved  in  the  matter  a  few  years  ago  by  estab- 
lishing instruction  in  the  science  at  Aldershotand  other  camps;  in  private  life,  how^ever, 
there  have  long  been  many  excellent  gymnasia. 

Different  instructors  adopt  various  systems  of  instruction.  The  course  passed 
throuffh  in  the  French  army  is,  however,  one  amonsthe  best,  as  its  fruits  evince,  in  the 
remarkable  activity  and  readiness  for  emergency  displayed  by  the  soldiers  who  have 
undergone  it.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  broad,  belt,  to  be  strapped  tightly  round  the 
waist  above  the  hips,  as  a  support  to  the  body  in  the  arduous  motions  to  ensue,  braces 
being  of  course  discarded.  The  implements  most  commonly  recjuired  are  an  iron  ball 
in  a  rope-sling,  with  a  loop  for  the  hand  to  pass  through ;  wrestling-handles,  consisting 
of  two  wooden  bars,  each  about  18  in.  long,  connected  by  stout  cordage;  a  club;  leap- 
ing bars,  to  be  leaped  over;  and  leaping-poTes  wherewith  to  leap. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  dividea  into  a  number  of  * '  courses"  regularly  graduated, 
beginning  with  elementary  and  special  movements,  with  a  view  to  render  every  part  of 
the  body  supple,  and  to  develop  the  several  muscles  and  give  complete  command  over 
all  their  motions  {eUmerUary  gymnastics);  and  proceeding  to  exercises  of  leaping,  sus- 
pension, standing  and  walking  on  beams,  walking  on  stilts,  climbing,  swinging,  vault- 
ing, etc.  {apfMed  gymnastics). 

The  theory  of  the  advantage  derivable  from  gymnastics  is  simple  enough.  An  admir- 
able law  of  nature  provides  that — within  certain  limits — parts  of  the  human  frame 
increase  in  strength,  aptitude,  and  size,  in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  them.  In  gym- 
oastics,  this  law  is  brought  to  bear  successively  on  every  part,  and  finally  on  the  whole 
system  in  combined  action.  If  the  exertion  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to  induce  excessive 
fatijue,  all  other  parts  of  the  body  sympathize  with  the  improving  condition  of  that 
which  is  mainly  exerted ;  the  circulation,  excited  from  time  to  time  by  the  exercise, 
acquires  fresh  vigor,  and  blood  being  driven  with  unwonted  force  into  all  parts  of  the 
system,  every  function  is  carried  on  with  increased  activity;  an  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral health  becomes  soon  manifest,  and  the  mind — if  simultaneously  cultivated  with 
judgment — increases  in  power  and  endurance. 

Qynmastic  exercises  require,  however,  to  be  practiced  with  many  precautions,  and 
always  with  moderation  and  due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  individual.  The  whole 
l)enefit  may  be  counteracted  by  excess:  the  muscles  may  be  overstrair  -  \  and  ruptures 
and  other  serious  accidents  ensue.  The  dan^r  of  such  evils  from  gymnastic  exercises 
has  perhaps  been  exaggerated,  and  it  has  no  doubt  hindered  their  more  extensive  intro- 
duction into  schools.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  hardihood  can  in  no  way  be 
obtained  without  risk;  for  cricket,  fencing,  boating,  and  other  manly  sports,  are  attended 
vith  at  least  as  much  danger  as  a  well-regulated  course  of  gymnastics. 

A  short  account  of  gymnastics  and  out-of-door  recreations  is  given  in  GJiambers's 
Information  for  the  Peo^,  vol.  ii.  Other  works  on  the  subject  are — Capt.  Chiasso's 
Opnnasties  and  Calisthenics;  Q.  Roland's  Gymnastics;  Walker's  British  Manly  Exercises; 
Md  MacLaren*8  Training,  in  Theory  and  Practice;  and  Physical  Education,  Theoretical 
thdPractieal  (1868).  The  books  written  in  German  on  Gymnastics  (Turnkunst)  would 
lonn  a  small  library. 

GYKHE'ICA,    See  Cow  Plant. 

GTinfE'TBirS,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes  of  the  ribbon-fish  (q.v.)  family,  hav- 
ing the  body  much  elongated,  and  at  the  same  time  attenuated  and  compressed,  the 
'ioTsal  fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  the  ventral  fins  consisting  only  of  a 
^iagle  long  ray,  often  dilated  at  the  end;  the  mouth  small.  The  fishes  of  this  genus 
iTp  inhabitants  of  great  depths,  and  are  rarely  taken  or  thrown  ashore.  G.  remi- 
^'if  is  a  native  of  northern  seas;  G.  hawkenii  has  occurred  on  the  coast  of 
Britain;  other  species  are  tropical.  It  has  been  supposed  that  large  fishes  of  this  genus 
•Day  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  stories  of  the  great  sea  serpent.  One  was  lately  cap- 
tured at  the  Bermudas,  apparently  an  immature  fish,  but  more  than  16  ft.  in  length, 
^d  with  a  row  of  lon^  flexile  filaments  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the 
^^,  which  might  well  represent  the  mane  often  ascribed  to  the  sea  serpent.  A  speci- 
"fien  of  Q.  haiD&nii,  caught  on  the  coast  of  North umberlancf,  was  exhibited  in  London 
^the  time  when  the  subject  of  the  great  sea  serpent  excited  greatest  interest,  and  was 
ty  many  supposed  to  explain  the  accounts  of  it. 

GmO'CLABXTS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  legtmdnosm,  sub-order  ccBsal^ 
piAUff.— Oymnocladus  Canadensis  is  a  North  American  tree,  found  both  in  Canada  and 
^^cf  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  attaining  a  height  of  50  to  60  ft.,  with  branches 
l^arkable  for  their  upright  direction,  and  an  exceedingly  rough  bark  which  con^.es  off 
ID  slips.  The  leaves  of  young  trees  are  very  large,  3  ft.  long,  bipinnate.  The  fiowers 
^  white  in  short  spikes.  The  pods  are  5  in.  long  by  2  broad.  The  tree  is  called  Phk<lt. 
•*  C-anada,  and  sometimes  stump  tree,  from  its  dead  appearance  fiigi%i^tef  ^^^^  **--'' 
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absence  of  conspicuous  buds.  It  is  also  called  the  Kentucky  eoffes  tree,  because  the  seeds 
were  formerly  roasted  and  ground  as  coffee  in  Kentucky.  It  grows  well  in  Britain. 
The  wood  is  used  both  by  cabinet-makers  and  by  carpenters.  It  has  very  little  sap-w^ood- 
The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  the  tamarind,  are  said  to  be  wholesome  and  sligbtly 
aperient. 

GYMNODON'TES,  .Cuvier*s  genus  of  salt-water  sun-fishes  or  globe-fishes  (Linnaean. 
genus  diodon),  belonging  to  sub-order  (Cuvier's  order)  Plectognathi,  of  the  order  of 
TisLBOST  fishes,  which  also  includes  the  living  trunk  fishes  and  file  fishes.  They  art- 
noticeable  for  their  resemblance  to  true  ganoid  fishes  from  their  partly  ossified  endo 
skeleton  and  ganoid  scales.     See  Diodon,  ante. 

GTH'NOGENS,  in  the  botanical  system  of  Lindley,  are  those  plants  with  exogenoa*' 
stems  and  perfectly  naked  seeds.  He  forms  of  them  a  separate  class,  of  which  conifenr. 
taxacecB,  cycadacece,  and  ffnetdcecB  are  the  orders.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  large  appar- 
ent perforation  or  disks  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  but  they  have  concentric  zones,  spiral 
vessels,  and  a  central  pith,  like  other  exogenous  plants.  Their  great  peculiarities,  how- 
ever, are  the  total  absence  of  a  pericarp,  and  that  fertilization  takes  place  directly 
through  the  foramen  of  the  ovule,  without  the  intervention  of  style  or  stigma. 

GYMNONOTI.    See  Qymnotus,  ante. 

OTHNOSO'HATA  (Gr.  naked-bodied),  an  order  of  pteropodus  (q.v.)mollusks.  destitute 
of  shell,  having  a  distinct  head,  and  swimming  b^  fins  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
They  are  all  marine.  The  cUo  boredUs  of  the  arctic  seas  (see  Clio)  is  the  best  known  and 
most  interesting  example. 

OTMNOS'OPHISTS  (i.e.,  "naked  sages")  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  those 
ancient  Hindu  philosophers  who  lived  solitarily  in  the  woods,  wore  little  or  no  clothing, 
and  addicted  themselves  to  mystical  contemplation  and  the  practice  of  the  most  rigor- 
ous ascetism.  Strabo  divides  them  into  Brahmans  and  Samans,  the  former  of  whom 
adhered  to  the  strictest  principles  of  easte^  while  the  latter  admitted  any  one  into  their 
number  regarding  whose  character  and  kindred  they  were  satisfied. 

GYMNOSPERMS.     See  Gymnogens^  ante. 

OYHNO'TTTS,  a  genus  of  malacopterous  fishes,  of  which  only  one  species  is  known, 
the  celebrated  G.  electricuSy  or  electrical  eel.  This  genus  gives  its  name  to  a  family. 
gymnotidece,  of  which,  however,  no  other  known  species  has  any  electrical  powers.  Th<' 
gymnotidcB  are  mostly  South  American,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  the  tropical 
regions.  They  are  eel-like  in  form,  and  like  eels  are  destitute  of  ventral  fins  {apodal), 
but  they  are  furnished  with  complete  jaws  and  with  ribs,  and  their  fin-rays  are  jointed 
or  branched.  They  have  pectoral  fins,  but  no  dorsal;  the  anal  fin  is  largely  developed, 
extending  either  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  as  in  the  electrical  eel,  or  leaving  it  free.  The 
electrical  eel  has  the  skin  entirely  soft,  and  destitute  of  scales.  It  is  very  widely  dif 
fused  over  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  is  found  both  in  streams  and  pools.  Its 
electrical  apparatus  and  powers  are  described  in  the  article  Electricity,  Animal.  It 
is  capable  oi  being  tamed,  and  when  familiar,  will  allow  itself  to  be  handled  whhout 
^ving  a  shock,  but  employs  its  electrical  powers  both  in  order  to  kill  prey  and  to  defend 
Itself  from  assailants,  most  frequently,  perhaps,  alligators.  All  the  gymnotida  are 
remarkable  for  the  position  of  the  anus,  which  is  so  very  far  forward  as  in  the  electrical 
eel  to  be  before  the  gill-openings,  whilst  in  some  of  the  other  fishes  of  this  family  it  is 
even  before  the  eyes.  Some  nshes  of  this  family  have  an  elongated  snout.  The  elec- 
trical eel,  however,  has  a  rounder  and  more  obtuse  nose  than  the  common  eel. 

GYNiECEUM,  the  department  for  women  in  ancient  Greek  houses,  where  they  were 
employed  in  various  domestic  occupations.  It  was  always  the  innermost  room.  In 
Rome  there  was  a  gynaeceum  in  which  women  were  employed  in  making  furniture 
and  clothing  for  the  imperial  families. 

GYHE'BITTK.    See  Pampas  Grass. 

OYO'HA,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Bekes,  89  m.  8.e.  by  e.  from  Pesth,  and  on 
the  railway  between  Pesth  and  Temeswar.  It  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  bank  of  the 
K6r5s,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  There  is  a  Protestant  church.  Pop.  '69. 
9,907. 

OYONGYOS,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Heves,  is  situated  at  the  southern  base  of 
the  Matra  mountains,  about  50  m.  n.e.  of  Pesth.  The  last  declivities  of  the  Matra  moun- 
tains produce  an  excellent  red  wine  called  by  the  Germans  Erlauer,  and  very  like  Bur- 
gundy, for  which,  indeed,  it  is  often  mistaken.  Gydngy5s  has  a  gymnasium,  manufac- 
tures woolen  fabrics,  and  carries  on  trade  in  wine  and  fruit    Pop.  '69,  15,830. 

GTPA£'T0S.    See  Lamuergeier. 

0YP8IES  (Egyptians),  [Fr.  Bohemians;  Germ.  Zigeuner;  Dutch,  Heathens;  Dan.  and 
Swed.  Tatars;  Ital.  Zingani;  Span.  Gitanos,  Zincali;  Hung.  Ozijdnyok,  Pharaonepek; 
Pers.  Sisech;  Hindu,  Karacliee;  Arab.  JIarami;  Gyps.  Horn  (man),  Sinte  (from  Ind), 
Calo  (black);  nicknamed  in  Fr.  Cajoux,  Geux;  Germ.  Zieh-Gauner,  ctc.l,  a  mysterious 
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Tasftbond  race,  Scattered  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  pai'ts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Whence  they  originally  came,  and  what  were  the  motives  which  drove  them  from  their 
native  soil,  are  questions  which,  after  having  passed  through  a  long  stngc  of  helplessly 
absurd  speculation,  have  of  late  years  been  ventilated  by  competent  investigators,  both 
linguists  and  historians,  and  are  still  but  partially  solved.     So  much  only  seems  now 
es>tablished,  that  India,  the  cradle  of  many  nations,  was  also  the  source  from  which 
they  sprang.     Whether,  however,  they  are  the  Tshandalas  of  which  the  laws  of  Mcnou 
«peak,  or  the  kinsmen  of  the  Bazeegars  or  Nuts  of  Calcutta;  whether  they  belong  to 
the  Tsbingani,  a  band  of  robbers  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or  are  the  descendants  of 
liio*  Luris — identical,  according  to  Persian  and  Arabic  authorities,  with  the  Zuts  or 
Dj<itts  of  northern  India — whom  Firdusi  mentions  as  having  been  called  into  Persia  by 
Mrum  Gur  to  the  number  of  10,000,  about  4!^  a.d.,  that  they  might  act  as  musiciuns 
to  :he  poor— cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
theirs  must  have  been  at  all  times  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  obscure  tribes  of  India. 
The  first  considerable  body  left  Asia  for  Europe  before  the  12th  c,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  disastrous  encounters  with  the   Arabian  conquerors;  and  Tamerlane  was 
unquestionably  the  cause  of  still  more  numerous  emigrations  in  the  14th  century.     The 
lirst  notice  of  them  which  occurs  in  European  literature  is  embodied  in  a  free  paraphrase, 
in  German,  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  written  by  an  Austrian  monk  about  1122.     They  are 
there  described  as  **  Ishmaelites*  and  brasiers,  who  go  peddling  through  the  wide  world, 
having  neither  house  nor  home,  cheating  the  people  with  their  tricks,  and  deceiving 
mankind,  but  not  openly."    Two  hundred  years  later,  we  find  them  settled  in  Hungary 
.under  Belus  II.),  at  Cyprus,  and  in  Wallachia.     In  1417  they  traveled  in  great  hordes 
into  Moldavia  and  many  parts  of  Germany.    In  1418,  five  months  after  the  council  of 
Constance,  they  appeared,  about  1000  strong,  before  ZUrich,  commanded  by  a  duke 
Michael  ''of  Little  Egypt,"  accompanied  by  several  dukes  and  knights,  and  caiTving 
with  them  a  good  supply  of  money,  sportine-dogs,  and  other  **  marks  of  nobility."  From 
Switzerland  they  descended  into  Italy,  and  in  1^2  they  showed  themselves  at  Bologne 
and  Forli.     Another  band,  numbering,  this  time,  according  to  the  old  Swiss  historian, 
Stumpf,  14,000,  arrived  in  the  same  year  at  Basel,     On  Aug.  17,  1427,  a  band  of  them, 
coming  from  Bohemia,  made  their  appearance  before  Paris,  which,  however,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  enter,  but  were  lodged  at  La  Chapelle  Saint  Denis.    Other  hordes  suc- 
<  >vded  these  in  the  following  years,  spreading  in  rapid  succession  over  all  parts  of  Ger- 
iiiauv  over  Spain,  England,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and,  indeed,  over  the  remotest  parts 
•f  Europe.     The  account  which  they  most  frequently  gave  of  themselves  was,  that 
hey  originally  came  from  "Little  Egypt;"  that  the  king  of  Hungary  had  compelled 
i!)oiit  4.000  of  them  to  be  baptized,  had  slain  the  remainder,  and  had  condemned  the 
!>aptized  to  seven  years'  wandering.    Another  version  of  their  story  was,  that  the  Sara- 
•tMs  had  ^one  to  war  with  them  in  Egypt,  had  subdued  them,  and   forced  them  to 
renounce  Christianity;  that,  after  some  years,  they  had  been  reconquered  by  the  Chris- 
fians,  and  that  the  pope,  Martin  V.,  had  laid  upon  them,  as  a  penance  for  the  renun- 
naiion  of  the  true  faith,  a  life  of  wandering  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  during  which 
bev  were  not  to  sleep  in  a  bed.     At  the  end  of  this  period,  they  would  be  sent  to  a  fine 
and  fertile  land.     Yet  another  account  was,  that  thev  were  commanded  by  God  to  roam 
*Jirough  the  world  for  that  period,  in  expiation  of  their  want  of  hospitality  toward 
Wph  and  Mary — a  notion  which  has,  curiously  enough,  been  partly  revived  in  our  own 
day  by  Roller ts.  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  proves  them,  from  the  prophecies  of 
l!»aiah.  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  their 
wanderings  to  be  the  predicted  punishment  of  the  various  iniquities  of  their  forefathers. 
At  first  they  were  well  received.     The  romance  with  which  they  surrounded  them- 
Mflves.  their  pretended  state  of  peniteice,  above  nil,  the  pomp  and  wealth  they  displayed, 
were  sufficient  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed— so 
mudi  so.  tliat  letters  of  saft-conduct  were  given  them  by  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
>lie  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.     Soon,  however,  the  tide  be«ian 
'J  turn.     Their  resources  gone,  they  were  everywhere  treated  with  contumely,  and 
■l«?pi?ed  chiefly  on  account  of  the  degrading  arts  of  chiromancy,  magic,  and  thieving, 
0  which  they  again  resorted  for  their  support,  like  their  earlier  brethren,  descril)ed  by 
•he  monk.     And  with  the  reckless  brutality  characteristic  of  the  middle  ages,  edict 
!kft€r  edict  was  hurled  against  these  "  diviners  and  wicked  heathens."    The  govern- 
ments of  Europe  vied  with  each  other  in  banishing,  outlawing,  and  slaying  them  when- 
ever and  wherever  found,  and  in  most  severely  punishing  those  that  dared  to  shelter 
*^im,  chiefly  "because  of  their  traffic  with  the  devil."    Tliese  edicts  remained  in  force 
in  many  countries  down  to  the  18th  c. ;  and  Frederick  the  great,  in  1748.  renewed  the 
^w  that  every  gypsy  beyond  the  age  of  18,  found  in  his  states,  should   l>e  hnnged 
fonbwith.     In  England  the  most  barbarous  decrees  against  them  were  issued  by  Henry 
^^II.  in  1531,  and  Elizabeth  in  1663.     In  Scotland,  where,  under  James  V.,  a  certain 
Johnny  Faa  had  been  officially  recognized  by  the  crown  as  lord  and  count  of  Little 

*U)nuielit«s— a  notion  perpetuated  in  the  desifrnation  OetichmeUimot  the  Danish  thieveR*  jarfl:oii| 
^theeerman  RothwdUch  (borpKU  and  IT) \  (irolman.  66)— a  term  whi  h  has  hitherto  puzzled  all 
ffl'»«tiKator8,  Pott  himself  not  excepted  (cf.  p.  38;  Heister,  p.  8),  but  which  is  nqthlng^but  a  CM-Eunto 
<* «be  Hebrew  JiVwi/ic/iOT-Inhmaefites.  T)igiTi5fea  By  VJ  VJ-i^g  L^^ 
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Egypt,  some  of  the  severest  edicts  date  from  1670,  1608,  and  1609;  and  in  1624  Helen 
Faa,  a  descendant  of  Johnny,  together  with  fifteen  other  women  of  the  seed-royal,  were 
condemned  to  be  drowned.  Towards  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  however,  more 
humane  measures  were  adopted  towards  them,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
their  social  and  moral  state.  Maria  Theresa,  in  1768  and  1773  issued  ordinances  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  their  gradual  settlement  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  chietly 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where  they  swarmed  in  large  numbers;  special  streets 
were  built  for  them  at  the  ends  of  the  villages,  and  the  name  of  Uj -Magyar,  Uj- 
Parasztok  (new  peasants),  was  official! v  bestowed  upon  them.  Joseph  II.  renewed 
these  edicts  in  1782  with  certain  modifications.  Various  other  methods  of  gradually 
amalgamating  them  with  the  general  population  were  tried  elsewhere  (a  society  was 
formed  for  that  purpose  at  Southampton  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabb  in  1882)  but  with  com- 
paratively little  effect..  They  have  continued — with  few  exceptions — their  peculiar 
nomad  life,  with  all  its  questionable  resources  and  practices,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows, 
unchanged,  up  to  this  day;  and  even  gypsy  children,  brought  up  far  from  their  tribe, 
in  the  midst  of  Christian  families,  have,  driven  by  some  mysterious  and  uncontrollable 
impulse,  run  away  from  their  civilized  homes  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  offered. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  general  outline  of  their  present  condition,  we  must 
briefly  mention  what  have  been  the  opinions  held  about  them  since  the  15th  c.  by  the 
learned.  They  have  been,  then,  by  turns  set  down  as  Egyptians,  Nubians,  Tartars, 
Oilicians,  Mesopotamians,  Assyrians,  Ethiopians,  Moors,  Armenians,  Mauichseans,  Ban- 
ditti, and  German  Jews.  More  recently,  they  were,  on  account  of  the  name  of  Zingari 
or  Zingani — probably  a  corruption  from  their  own  name  Sinte  (from  Ind),  by  which 
they  are  known  in  many  countries  of  Europe — brought  in  connection  with  the  Sigynnai, 
a  people  of  Median  origin,  settled  on  the  Danube,  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  with  the 
Sigvnni  of  Strabo,  in  the  Caucasus;  with  the  Usbecks,  and  a  host  of  other  tribes  known 
ancf  unknown.  Again,  their  name  has  been  derived  from  one  Zinganeus,  who,  in  1517, 
when  the^  had  long  been  known  as  Zingani,  fled  with  his  followers  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance 01  Selim.  The  now  recognized  theory  of  their  Indian  origin,  provea  incontes- 
tably  by  their  language,  was  first  positively  advanced  by  Rttdiger  in  1782;  and  in  his 
track  followed,  with  more  or  less  success — collecting,  comparing,  or  arranging  new  and 
old  linguistic  materials — Grellmann,  Alter,  Seetzen,  Pottinger,  Hoyland,  Puchmayer, 
Ouseley,  Danilowicz,  Bischoflf,  Domeny  de  Rienzi,  Graffunder,  Kichardson,  bishop 
Heber,  Pott  (whose  wonderfully  exhaustive  work  on  this  subject  made  him  the  facile 
princeps  of  gypsologists),  and  more  recently  Paspati,  Miklosich,  Borrow,  Leland,  Smart, 
and  Crofton.  Bataillard  wrote  on  the  history  oi  the  gypsies  without  discussing  speci- 
ally their  language. 

This  their  language,  then — a  daughter  of  the  old  Sanscrit — has,  besides  giving  the 
only  real  clue  to  their  origin,  also  shed  some  rays  over  the  dark  period  between  their 
first  emigration  and  their  appearance  in  Europe.  Originally  the  distinct  mode  of 
speech  of  a  single  and  special  border  tribe  of  northern  India,  it  has,  during  the  many 
wanderings  of  the  race,  appropriated  words  from  every  country  through  which  thej' 
passed;  while,  on  the  other  band,  it  lost  many  of  its  own  words,  and  still  more  of  its 
own  inherent  power  and  elegance,  and  much  also  of  its  resemblance  to  its  mother  and 
sisters.  These  adopted  foreign  words,  their  respective  number,  and  their  more  or  less 
corrupted  state,  point  plainly  to  the  gypsies  having  passed  first  into  Persia,  to  their  hav- 
ing  remained  there  for  a  considerable  time,  to  tjieir  having  then  wended  their  way  to 
some  Greek  country,  perhaps  Asia  Minor  (the  designations  for  7,  8,  and  9  being  still 
Greek),  and  to  their  descent  thence  into  Hungary,  Cyprus,  etc. 

But  their  language  also  (Romany  Tschib),  tliough  split  into  different  dialects,  ha.s 
also  remained  almost  the  only  tie  which  binds  tUe  widely-scattered  nomad  membcn« 
together.  Those  of  their  branches  who  for  centuries  have  had  no  intercourse  with 
each  other,  would,  although  the  strange  elements  in  the  other's  speech  would  be  incom- 
prehensible to  them,  yet  recognize  each  other  at  once  by  certain  words  and  formulas 
indelibly  written  in  the  memory  of  the  whole  race.  The  outward  appearance  of  the 
gypsies,  who  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  writers  to  be  one  of  the  handsom- 
est races  of  humanity,  varies  in  some  degree  according  to  the  climate  under  which  they 
are  born  and  in  which  the}'^  roam.  Their  chief  characteristics,  however,  remain  everv- 
where  the  same:  tawniness  of  skin;  slightly  projecting,  but  agreeably  formed  cheek- 
bones; long  hair,  of  the  color  and  luster  of  coal;  large  black  eyes,  exquisitely  shaped 
mouths,  i-uddy  lips,  teeth  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  slenderness  and  agility  of  limb,  expres- 
sive features,  and  well-proportioned,  often  elegant  build.  Their  women  are.  indeed, 
exquisitely  beautiful  when  young,  but  they  lose  their  good-looks  at  a  very  early  period, 
partly  on  account  of  the  squalor  of  their  habits,  and  partly  from  their  unsettled  and 
precarious  life.  Like  children,  they  are  fond  of  showy  colors  in  dress,  and  do  not 
disdain  to  adorn  themselves  with  even  dubious  trinkets  and  fine  garments  in  a  forward 
state  of  decay;  but  they  always  arrange  their  clothes,  however  poor,  with  great  tast-e. 
Of  their  other  qualities,  their  manners  and  customs,  we  can  only  say  that  they  were, 
and  still  are,  supposed  to  be  cowardly,  revengeful,  and  treacherous;  that  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  used  as  spies;  are  the  associates  of  robbers  and  thieves;  and  that  their 
women,  chaste  themselves,  ply  all  sorti?  of  questionable  trades,  chiefly  selling  poisons, 
and  acting  as  go-betweens.     It  is  further  said  that  their  language  has  no^^feor  God. 
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immortality,  sottl — that,  in  fact,  they  have  no  religion  whatever;  that  their  marriages, 
contracted  very  early,  are  not  binding;  tliat  they  were,  or  are,  wont  to  eat  their  parents; 
and  that  they  are  altogether  a  very  criminal  race.  How  much  of  all  these  charges  is 
more  founded  on  fact  than  their  intercourse  with  demons,  for  which  they  have  been  so 
dastardly  slaughtered  in  former  days,  we  are  not  able  to  decide;  certain  it  is,  however, 
UuHt  their  ethical  code  differs  most  essentially  from  that  of  other  people  (Gorgio),  whom 
ihejr  despise  on  account  of  their  childish  credulity  and  brutal  cruelty.  They  have 
;>roTed  themselves,  on  several  occasions,  bold  and  courageous  as  lions,  but  the^'  prefer 
nuning  away  to  fighting  the  battles  of  the  foreigners;  and  it  is  also  agreed  on  all  hands, 
;bt  they  are  passionately  attached  to  their  relations;  that  they  are  fatalists,  and  have  a 
yjrt  of  feticblsm  or  pantheism,  though  its  peculiar  form  has  never  been  revealed  by 
;jLm  to  any  inquisitive  tourist.  At  the  same  time,  tliey  belong  outwardly  to  the  religion 
of  every  country  which  the}' happen  to  inhabit,  and  repeat  the  process  of  baptism  as 
often  as  they  can,  with  d  view,  as  some  have  it,  to  the  presents  of  godfathers  and  god- 
moihers.  They  believe  in  a  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls,  and  refrain  for 
that  reason  from  eating  certain  animals  (eels,  etc.),  although,  generally,  they  are  any- 
ililng  but  choice  in  their  food.  They  are  dirty,  lazy,  fond  of  drinking  and  smoking. 
Their  talent  for  music  is  remarkable  in  the  extreme;  their  ears  seize,  and  their  instru- 
ments reproduce,  after  the  first  hearing,  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  pieces,  even 
entire  symphonies.  Many  famous  artists  (Kecskemecz,  Bunks,  etc.)  have  issued  from 
their  ranks;  and  their  own  melodies  sounding  over  the  wide  Hungarian  pushtas,  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  or  through  the  streets  of  Jassy,  are  not  easily  forgotten.  Some  of 
them  have  indeed  become  the  much-valued  property  of  other  nations,  or  are  embodied 
ia  some  of  our  favorite  operas.  No  less  wonderful  is  the  grace  and  charm  of  their  wild 
dances.  Altogether,  the  gypsies  are  one  of  the  most  gifted  races,  the  lost  geniuses,  so 
to  say,  of  humanity.  The  real  truth  about  them,  their  traditions,  and  religion,  will  we 
fear,  be  ever  kept  a  secret.  The  statement  of  Borrow,  who  has  lived  so  long  among 
them,  that  their  entire  catechism  is  summed  up  in  the  three  precepts:  **  Be  true  to  your 
people — be  faithful  to  your  husbands — and  never  pay  any  debts  except  those  owing  to 
your  own  kindred,"  must,  we  fear,  be  received  with  the  same  degree  of  caution  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  to  be  applied  to  many  other  statements  about  their  manners  and 
customs  contained  in  his  othewise  useful  Chypaies  in  Spain.  The  incredibly  absurd 
descriptions  of  the  Jewish  marriage-ceremonies,  about  which  we  do  possess  the  fullest 
and  most  authoritative  information,  given  there  as  a  counterpart  to  those  of  the  gypsies, 
>how  plainly  how  easily  and  abundantly  his  good-natured  credulity  must  have  been 
worked  upon. 

The  increase  of  population,  and  the  gi'owth  of  culture  all  over  Europe,  are  their 
worst  enemies.  Their  forests  are  cut  down,  their  heaths  inclosed,  the  houses  are  pushed 
right  into  their  commons;  and  the  easy  and  remunerative  belief  in  their  secret  arts  is 
waning  more  and  more.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  they  will,  as  a  separate  race, 
^arvive  many  more  centuries  in  Europe.  Their  numbere  at  this  moment  are  stated  so 
very  differently,  that  we  would  fain  caution  the  reader  apainst  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
following  figures,  which  we  extract  from  the  comparatively  most  reliable  authorities: 
in  Hungary,  140,000;  in  Transylvania  and  tlie  principalities,  162,000;  Spain,  40,000; 
England  and  Scotland,  18,000  (their  diief  families  in  these  countries  being  the  royal 
Le^.  the  Stanleys,  Coopers,  Hemes,  Smiths,  Lovells,  etc.);  Poland,  2,000;  Russia, 
lO.OOO;  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  40,000;  Norway,  1500.  Althogether,  including 
tho«  in  Turkey* and  in  Asia  and  Africa  (their  sojourn  in  Mexico  is  questionable),  they 
35^'  computed  at  about  five  millions  (Rienzi).  A  small  portion  only  of  these  occupies  as 
i  i>ody  fixed  habitations  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where  they  are  agriculturists 
ami  jTold washers;  and  in  the  principalities,  where  they  live  in  a  kind  of  serfdom,  and 
ife  divided  into  four  different  classes — Rudari  or  Aurari  (gold-seekers),  Ursari  (bear- 
Merii).  Lin purari (manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  wooden  spoons,  mouse-traps,  etc.); 
Md  Lalessi  (masons,  smiths,  tinkers,  etc.).  All  the  rest  lead  a  roaming  life,  live  in 
kennels  and  under  tents  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  gaining  their  scanty 
livelihood,  like  their  forefathers,  as  best  they  can,  fearing  and  detesting  nothing  so 
Biuch  as  a  fixed  and  continuous  occupation,  which  would  take  them  away  from  "  their 
fnie  mountains,  their  plains  and  woods,  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  winds.'* 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language  in  the  form  of  a  short  improvisec' 
^za: 

Poraquel  luchipen  abajo 

Abillela  un  balichor6, 

Abtllela  &  f^oW  Roli, 

Ustilame  Calor6. 

There  run«  a  swine  down  yonder  hill, 
As  fast  as  e'er  he  can. 
And  as  he  runs,  he  crieth  still : 
Come  steal  me,  gypsy  man. 

0YPBT-WOBT,  LycopuB  Europmis,  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  2aWafep,  with 
stem  about  2  ft.  high;  opposite,  ovato-lanceolate,  scarcely  stalked,  almost  pinnatifid, 
crinkled  leaves;  and  dense  whorls  of  small  whitish  flowers  with  purple  dots,  the  limb 
of  the  corolla  4-cleft  and  nearly  equal;  only  two  stamens  perfect.     II)i^P[$^%  W&lfclMi^ 
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and  wet  piftces,  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  a  febrifuge.  The 
luice  stains  cloth  a  permanent  blaclc  color,  and  gypsies  are  said  to  use  it  to  give  a  darlL 
hue  to  their  skin,  whence  the  English  name  gypsy-wort,  and  the  French  Aerbe  da 
Bohemiens. 

OYPSUM,  a  mineral  consisting  essentially  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  water,  the  proDor- 
tions  of  its  constituents  being  lime,  32.56;  sulphuric  acid,  46.51;  water,  20.93.  It  is 
very  tvidel}*^  diffused,  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
found  in  rocks  and  strata  geologically  very  different,  as  in  transition  rocks,  in  secondaiT 
and  in  tertiary  formations.  It  often  occurs  in  nests  or  kidney-shaped  masses  in  clay  or 
marl.  It  is  found  above  chalk  in  many  places,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  quarried  in 
some  parts  of  England  from  the  red  marl  immediatel3r  above  the  great  bed  of  rock-salt 
It  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  many  feet  thick.  It  is  transparent  or  opaque,  white, 
yellowish-white  or  gray,  or  even  yellow,  red,  brown,  or  black,  according  to  its  purity  of 
chemical  composition  or  the  quantity  and  nature  of  impurities  present.  It  is  also  com- 
pact, fibrous,  foliated,  or  earthy;  sometimes  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms  or  in  lenses. 
Twin  crystals  are  frequent.  It  is  easily  broken,  scratched,  and  cut.  Before  the  blow 
pipe,  it  becomes  opaque,  if  not  already  so,  and  fuses  into  a  white  enamel.  The  water 
which  it  contains  is  driven  off  by  a  heat  of  about  272°  F.,  and  it  is  then  easily  reduced 
to  powder,  in  which  state  it  is  well  known  as  plaster  of  Paris.  Unburned  gypsom  is 
tough,  and  not  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Gypsum  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  part  in  461,  and  is  a  frequent  ingredient  in  the  water  of  springs;  it 
is  scarcely  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  or  in  acids.  To  this  solubility  in  water, 
although  so  slight,  must  be  ascriM  the  value  of  gypsum  as  a  manure;  the  further 
chemical  explanation  of  which,  however,  still  remains  to  be  ascertained,  although 
theories  have  been  proposed  by  sir  Humphry  Davy  and  by  Liebig,  the  former  supposing 
the  gypsum  to  act  chiefly  by  itself,  becoming  the  nutriment  of  the  crops  to  which  it  is 
most  beneficially  appliea;  the  latter  supposing  it  to  act  ehiefly  by  fixing  the  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere  and  conveying  it  to  their  roots.  As  a  manure,  gypsum  is  more 
extensively  used  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  of  North  America  than 
of  Britain.  In  North  America,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  mills,  in  order  to  be 
used  as  a  manure,  for  much  of  its  value  depends  on  the  fineness  of  trituration.  To 
clover  crops,  the  application  of  gypsum  is  particularly  beneficial,  and  although  it  doe^ 
not  produce  much  benefit  in  its  direct  application  to  grain  crops,  yet  in  an  alternation  of 
wheat  and  clover,  the  crop  of  wheat  is  larger  because  of  the  liberal  supply  of  this 
mineral  manure  to  the  clover.  An  excess  of  gypsum,  however,  is  prejudicial,  as  haj^ 
been  found  in  some  parts  of  England,  where  the  subsoil  containing  it  in  great  quantity 
has  been  rashly  brought  up  by  the  plow. — Gypsum,  deprived  of  its  water  by  burning, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  forms  a  paste  which  almost  immediately  sets,  or  becomes  firm 
and  solid,  when  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water;  hence  the  great  use  of  piaster  of 
Paris  for  making  casts  and  cornices.  But  if  the  gypsum  is  burned  at  too  great  a  heiii. 
it  refuses  to  set,  and  the  powder  of  the  mineral  called  anhydrite,  which  is  an  anhydrous- 
sulphate  of  lime,  has  not  the  property  of  setting. — One  of  the  finest  varieties  el 
uncrystallized  and  untransparent  gypsum  is  alabaster  (q. v.).— /SartVi  *;?<zr  is  a  beautiful 
fibrous  variety  of  gypsum,  exhibiting  a  fine  play  of  light,  and  employed  for  necklacoK 
inlaid-work,  and  other  ornamental  purposes,  but  having  the  disadvantage  of  being: 
easily  scratched. 

GYSA'TION,  Center  of.     See  Center  op  Gyration. 

GYRENCEPHALA,  certain  mammals  including  qup.drumanous  primates,  carni- 
vores, ungulates,  proboscidians,  cetaceans,  etc.,  in  which  the  superfices  of  the  cerebrum 
lie  in  convolutions,  and  the  cerebrum  extends  over  more  or  less  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
over  the  olfactory  nerves. 

OYB-FALCON,  or  Jeu-Falcon  {falco  gyr-falco  or  F,  islundicus),  a  species  of  falcon 
(q.v.)  of  large  size,  the  female,  which  is  the  largest,  being  about  2  ft.  in  entire  length: 
the  plumage  almost  brown  when  the  bird  is  young,  but  gradually  changing  to  white  as 
it  advances  in  age,  the  white  margin  of  each  featlier  encroaching  on  its  brown  center, 
until  aged  birds  are  almost  pure  white.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  Britain,  and  very  rarely  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  but  inhabits  all  the  very  cold  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  for  falconry,  and  was  procured  at  great  expense 
from  Iceland  and  Norway.  It  is  sometimes  called  Iceland  Falcon,  and  sometimes 
Greenland  Falcon. 

OYSI'mTS,  a  Linna^an  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  now  constituting  a  familv. 
gyrintdoB,  closely  allied  to  dytiseidc^,  or  water  beetles  (see  Dytiscus),  but  differing  in 
having  the  antenna)  very  short,  the  two  fore-legs  long  and  stretching  forward  like 
arms,  the  other  legs  very  short  and  comparatively  broad.  The  eyes  are  divided  bv 
horny  processes,  so  that  each  of  them  almost  becomes  two.  The  body  is  oval,  as  in  the 
dytisdda.  The  gyrinidjas  are  very  generally  characterized  by  metallic  brilliancy  of  color. 
They  are  mostly  small  insects.  They  fly  well,  swim  and  dive  well,  spend  the  winter  in 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  in  spring  and  summer  may  be  seen  swimming  I 
very  actively  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  ready  to  dive  on  the  slightest  alarm.    In 
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diving,  they  carry  down  with  them  a  bright  bubble  of  air.  They  generally  swim  in 
little  parties,  seeming  to  chase  each  other  in  circles,  whence  their  French  name,  tourni- 
quets, and  their  English  name,  tokiriigigs.  They  feed  on  smaller  aquatic  animals,  which 
tliey  seize  in  their  gyrations.  Thej[  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
Their  larvse  are  aquatic,  having  their  bodies  composed  of  thirteen  deeply  divided  rings, 
of  vbich  three  bear  the  feet,  and  the  rest  bear  filaments  probably  serving  as  organs  of 
respiration.  The  most  common  British  species  is  gyrinus  ruUcUor,  a  smooth  tuning 
blackish  insect,  three  lines  long. 

BHUHKAXCY  {gj^ros,  a  circle,  and  manteia,  prophecy)  was  a  method  of  divination 
by  means  of  a  circle,  and  was  generally  performed  in  the  following  manner:  the  sooth- 
sayer described  a  circle,  and  marked  it  all  round  with  letters;  then  he  commenced  to  ^ 
walk  round  the  circle,  repeating  his  incantations,  and  at  the  places  where  he  stopped 
the  letters  were  carefully  noted,  and  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  these  letters,  the 
answer  of  the  god  was  obtained. 

eTEOFH'OllA.    See  Tripb  de  Rochb. 

orsosCOPS,  an  instrument  invented  by  M.  Foucault  to  render  palpable  to  the  eye 
tbi  earth's  rotation.  Its  success  depends  on  the  principle,  that  if  a  mass  be  set  in  rota- 
lion  freely  in  space,  it  will,  unless  disturbed  or  constrained,  preserve  absolutely  the 
flane  of  its  rotation,  and  will,  to  effect  this,  even  overcome  slight  obstacles.  In  the 
gyroscope,  a  heavy  ring  of  metal  is  almost  freely  suspended  by  mechanical  contriv. 
aoces,  after  having  communicated  to  it  a  very  rapid  motion,  and  to  maintain  itself  in 
tbe  plane  of  its  rotation,  while  the  earth  in  revolving  on  its  axis  turns  round  the  whole 
mechanism,  it  causes  a  graduated  slip  to  move  round  under  a  telescope  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  so  renders  the  earth's  motion  palpable  to  the  eye. 

OT'SOSCOPS  (Greek)  [from  Supplemenf]  is  the  name  given  to  an  instrument  for  the 
exhibition  of  various  properties  of  rotation  and  the  composition  of  rotations.  It  differs 
from  a  top  in  having  both  ends  of  its  axis  supported.  The  invention  is  probably 
French  or  (German,  and  in  some  of  its  forms  it  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century;  but  no  certain  information  can  be  obtained  on  these  points.  We  will  con- 
sider only  two  of  its  many  applications. 

Fint,  if  a  mass  be  set  in  rotation  about  its  principal  axis  of  inertia  of  greatest  or  less 
moment,  it  will  continue  to  revolve  about  it;  and,  unless  extraneous  force  be  applied, 
tbe  direction  of  the  axis  will  remain  unchanged.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be  the 
case  with  the  earth,  were  it  not  for  the  disturbances  (see  Nutation  and  Prbcession) 
produced  by  tbe  sun  and  moon;  the  direction  of  the  axis  would  remain  fixed  in  space 
ie.,  the  pole-star  would  be  always  the  same  star),  in  spite  of  the  earth's  motion  in  its 
uoual  orbit.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  modern  artillery  is  rifled,  so  that  the  pro- 
jectile revolves  about  its  axis.  If,  then,  a  mass  of  metal,  as,  for  instance,  a  circular 
4isk,  loaded  at  the  rim,  and  revolving  in  its  own  plane,  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  about 
iisaxisof  greatest  moment  of  inertia,  and  if  it  be  freely  supported  (in  gimbals,  like 
^he  box  of  a  compass),  the  direction  of  its  axis  will  be  the  same  so  long  as  the  rotation 
>t2is.  It  will  therefore  constantly  point  to  the  same  star,  and  may,  of  course,  be 
TDployed  to  show  that  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  stars  about  the  earth  is  due  to  a 
>-i\  rotation  of  the  earth  itself  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  application  was  made 
'y  Foucault  shortly  after  his  celebrated  pendulum  (q.v.)  experiment,  and  he  is  generally 
^-liied  upon  aa  the  inventor.  The  D^ansactions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  how- 
'ver,  show  that  this  application  of  the  gyroscope  was  made  many  years  before  (Mar., 
1S3S),  by  Mr.  E.  Sang,  c.e.  It  is,  in  practice,  by  no  means  so  perfect  a  mode  of  prov- 
ing the  earth's  rotation  as  the  Foucault  pendulum;  but  this  arises  solely  from 
unaToidable  defects  of  workmanship  and  materials — the  mass  of  the  gimbals,  and  the 
mction  on  the  piv<»t8.  Prof.  Smyth,  the  Scottish  astronomer-royal,  has  recently  applied 
^id  property  of  tbe  gyroscope  to  the  improvement  of  our  means  of  making  astronomi- 
'^  observations  at  sea.  A  telescope,  mounted  on  the  same  support  as  the  ends  of  the 
ilia  of  the  gyroscope,  will,  of  course,  be  almost  unaltered  in  position  by  the  rolling  or 
pitching  of  a  vessel;  and  a  steady  horizon,  for  sextant  observations  of  altitude,  is  pro- 
'^ired  by  attaching  a  mirror  to  the  support  of  the  gyroscope,  and  setting  it  once  for  all 
^J  means  of  spirit-levels.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  construction  have  not  yet  been 
iUitegot  over,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  application  will  some  day  be 
'^'  very  great  practical  value. 

But  the  most  singular  phenomena  shown  by  the  gyroscope  are  those  depending  on 
Jje  (»mpariWt?»  of  rotations.  We  have  already  seen  (Rotation)  that  any  motion  what- 
t'fer  of  a  body  which  has  one  point  fixed  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rotation  about  an  axis 
^^issiog  through  that  point.  Hence,  simultaneous  rotations  about  any  two  or  more 
^,  being  a  motion  of  some  kind,  are  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  a  single  axis. 
The  effect,  then,  of  impressing  upon  the  frame  in  which  the  axis  of  the  gyroscope  is 
•[Impended  a  tendency  to  rotate  about  some  axis,  is  to  give  the  whole  instrument  a  rota- 
Uoa  about  an  intermediate  axis;  and  this  will  coincide  more  nearly  with  that  of  thei 
Syroacope  itself,  as  the  rate  of  its  rotation  is  greater.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  explain l>- 
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to  the  Don-mntliemutical  reader  llic  exact  nafure  of  the  compound  motion,  which  consists 
in  the  rolling  of  an  imaginary  cone  fixed  in  the  gyroscope  upon  another  fixed  in  space; 

but  the  rotation  of  the  axis  of  a  top 
round  the  vertical  (wheii  it  is  not 
** sleeping"  in  an  upright  position). 
and  the  precession  of  the  eartlfs  axis, 
are  precisely  similar  phenomena. 
Thus,  when  tlie  gyroscope  is  spin- 
ning, its  axis  being  horizontal,  a 
weight  attached  to  the  framework  at 
one  end  of  the  axis  (fig.  b)  makes  the 
whole  rotate  about  the  verticr.l:  at- 
tached to  the  other  end,  the  rotation 
takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction. 
And  the  framework  may  be  lifted  by 
a  string  attached  near  one  end  of  the 
^_____      axis  (fig.  a)  without  the  gyroscope's 

Bl        i^P'lHHL    V^^V  falling.    Its  axis  still  projects  hori- 

■    Chli^i    ffBlIt    ^^^^rli  zontafly  from  the  string,  but  it  re- 

■    wlB*^SP|H|i  ill^^^jSff  volves  as  a  whole  round  the  string. 

■        ^KS-\m?^«!ilB-*^F  Various  other  singular  experiments 

B  ^k^  Mf'irMi^^aiF^  may  be  made  with  this  apparatus; 

and  others,  even  more  curious,  with 
the  gyrostat  of  W.  Thomson  (q.v  ). 
which  is  simply  a  gyroscope  inclosed 
in  a  rigid  case*  by  which  the  ends  of 
its  axis  are  supported.  When  a 
gyrostat  is  made  the  bob  of  a  pen- 
dulum under  certain  conditions,  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  {>endulum  turns,  as  in 
Foucault's  celebrated  experiment,  but  in  general  at  a  much  greater  rate, 

GYROVAGI,  wandtnng  monks.  Monasticism,  as  it  spread  in  the  ancient  church, 
took,  almost  immediately,  the  form  of  life  in  common  in  monasteries.  Anthony,  the 
chief  originator  of  the  institution,  while  for  a  long  time  he  persistently  sought  a 
hermit's  life  for  himself,  found  many  seeking  out  his  most  lonely  retreats  and  plaiii- 
ing  themselves  near  him,  in  order  to  imitate  his  example.  At  length,  compelled  to 
yield  to  their  importunity,  he  induced  them  to  live  together,  and  to  adopt  rules,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  for  governing  both  their  devotions  and  their  work.  Thus  the  rudi- 
ments of  monasteries  grew  up  in  the  remote  mountain  wilds.  Many  useful  and  beneti- 
cent  consequences  followed  the  increasing  establishment  of  them  through  the  deserts  of 
Egypt  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  A  generous  hospitality  prevailed  in  them 
all.  The  traveler  was  welcomed  and  supplied  with  lodging  and  food.  The  Coenobites 
of  Egypt,  especially,  raised  corn  abundantly,  and  sent  ship-loads  of  bread  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  poor  of  Alexandria.  But  at  the  same  time  wild  and  ridiculous  excesses  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  system.  Bands  of  roving  devotees,  known  in  diflPerent  places  by 
different  names,  infested  whole  districts  of  countrj'  from  the  Nile  to  the  Black  sea. 
Some  of  them,  professing  to  practice  continually  mental  prayer,  were  named  euehites. 
Others,  given  to  mystical  dancing,  were  called  choreuies,  and  a  third  class  were  enthn- 
giasts,  indulging  in  pretended  spiritual  communications.  They  abandoned  all  useful 
employments  and  all  regular  practice  of  devotion;  although  they  professed  to  give 
themselves  up  to  spiritual  contemplations,  which  not  unfrequently,  through  necessary 
reaction,  degenerated  into  gross  licentiousness.  Similar  wandering  habits  prevailed  in 
connection  with  western  monasteries,  which  were  also,  at  first,  centers  and  schools  of 
useful  industries  of  various  kinds.  Many  monks,  breaking  away  from  conventual  dis- 
cipline, traveled  from  place  to  place  and  from  convent  to  convent,  entertained  a  short 
time  at  each,  according  to  the  generous  hospitality  practiced  at  them*all,  but  evading 
all  propositions  to  stay  permanently  at  any.  When  they  had  gone  round  the  whole  circle 
they  from  necessity  began  again.  From  this  feature  of  their  history,  some  of  them  had 
the  epithet  gi/rovagi — circulating  vagabonds  or  tramps — fastened  on  them.  Isodore  of 
Seville  extended  the  appellation  also  to  the  circumceUiones  (q.v.);  and  it  is  equally  appro 
priate  to  the  whole  tribe,  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest,  in  the  east  as  well  as  the  west. 
They  were  all  a  great  nuisance  in  the  convents,  carrying  everywhere  idleness  and  vice 
in  their  train.  Au^stine  wrote  strongly  against  them.  Benedict  made  his  rules  with 
them  specially  in  view.  Columbanus  condemned  the  monastic  degeneracy  which  they 
had  done  so  much  to  produce.  But  not  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne  were  the\ 
effectually  restrained.  ThQ  \dXev  mendica nt  otAqvs  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  their 
successors. 

GTU'LA,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Bekes,  is  situated  on  the  White  K5r5s,  which 
divides  it  into  the  German  and  Hungarian  quarters,  30  m.  n.  of  the  town  of  Arad.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  cattle.     Pop.  "69,  18,495. 

QYTHIUM,  a  t.  in  ancient  Acha?a,  on  the  Laconian  gulf  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
port  Marathonisi.     It  lay  opposite  the  island  Cranae,  at  tl^g^figJi5j^J^j(9ftile  valley  of 
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the  6y thins.  On  its  coins  the  common  types  are  Apollo  and  Heracles,  the  founders  of 
the  city.  Heracles,  the  Phenician  god  Melkart,  points  to  an  early  connection  with 
Tyre.  The  Phenicians  maintained  a  great  trade  with  tlie  shores  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
and  Aphrodite  Migonitis,  the  Phenician  Astarte,  had  a  temple  at  Migonium,  the  modern 
Marathonisi.  Aphrodite  and  Asclepius  also  occur  on  its  coins,  and  the  latter  had  a 
temple  in  the  city.  A  great  port  in  the  period  of  Phenician  intercourse,  Gytbium 
became  a  secondary  town  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  as  is  proved  by  the  absence  of 
early  coins;  and  it  is  only  after  the  decay  of  Sparta  that  it  again  becomes  an  important 
city.  It  was  the  ordinary  station  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  was  considered  a  port  of 
Sparta,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  80  miles.  In  the  wars  against  Athens  it  was 
therefore  exposed  to  frecjuent  attacks.  Tolmidas,  the  Athenian  commander,  burned  it 
155  B.C.  Later  it  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  Epaminoudas,  870  B.C.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  by  the  tyrant  Nabis;  but  he  was  compelled  by  Flamininus  to  give  up  Gythium 
rtnd  other  coast  towns  to  the  Achaean  league,  195  b.c.  When,  soon  afterwards,  the 
whole  country  became  a  Roman  province,  Gythium  had  its  own  magistrates.  Augus- 
tus made  it  one  of  the  twenty-four  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns.  The  existing  ruins, 
called  Paleopoli,  are  all  of  the  Roman  period.  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  an  artificial 
liarbor,  of  which  no  trace  is  now  seen.  In  the  town  was  a  well  sacred  to  Asclepius, 
uod  at  three  stades*  distance  was  the  stone  Argos,  where  Orestes  was  relieved  from  his 


HTHE  eighth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  belongs  to  the  order  of  gutturals, 
and  is  a  mere  attenuation  of  the  sound  indicated  by  the  Greek  x  &Qd  the  Ger- 
man (and  Scotch)  eh.  The  tendency  of  guttural  sounds  to  become  lighter  and 
lighter,  and  at  last  disappear,  is  strikingly  seen  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  letter  A. 
Tbc  form  of  the  character  corresponds  to  the  Phenician  or  Hebrew  cheth  ( j^ )  and  the 
Greek  eta  (H,  probably  at  lone  time  pronounced  heta)  which  denoted  originally  the  syllable 
fhe.  The  Greeks  dropped  the  guttural  part  of  the  sound,  and  took  the  character  to 
mark  the  vowel  6,  while  in  the  Latin  alphabet  it  was  taken  to  mark  the  (faint  aspirated) 
guttural.  That  the  sound  of  h  in  Latin  must  have  been  faint,  is  proved  by  the  fact. 
tbat  many  .words  were  written  indifferently  with  or  without  an  A ;  as  honustua  or  onustus; 
aheneui  or  cteneua.  In  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  force  of  h  has  almost 
disappeared.  It  is  retained  in  French  as  a  character,  but  is  scarcely  heard  in  pronun- 
ciation. The  Italian  language  altogether  ignores  the  character.  In  Spanish,  it  has 
taken  the  place  in  many  cases  of  the  Latin/,  as  htjo  =  Lat.  Jiliuaf  a  son ;  humoso  =fumo8y8, 
smoky. 

In  the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock,  h  often  represents  the  hard  ^ttural  sound  of  k 
or  e.  See  letter  C.  This  substitution,  and  the  subsequent  disappearing  of  A,  especially 
before  r  and  /,  have  completely  disguised  the  relationship  of  many  words  which  are  yet 
of  the  same  root:  e.  g.,  Eng.  raw;  Ang.-Sax.  hreaw;  Lat.  rru-ox,  blood,  cru-dus,  blooay, 
raw. 

The  natural  tendency  in  English,  as  in  other  tongues,  is  to  attenuate  the  sound  of  A, 
and  altogether  eliminate  it.  This  tendency  is  strongest  among  the  illiterate,  who  are 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the  written  character;  and  accordingly  '*  to  drop  one's 
AV  (e.  g.,  am  for  Jiam)  is  a  sign  of  the  want  of  education  and  of  vulgarity.  The  per- 
versity of  putting  A  where  it  ought  not  to  be  (e.  g.,  lugga  for  egga\  is  not  easily  accounted 
for. 

The  Germans  use  the  letter  H,  in  their  musical  notation,  for  the  same  note  which  we 
fiallB,  while  they  call  our  B  flat  simply  B;  possibly  from  the  flat  seventh  being  more 
nearly  related  to  0,  as  a  fundamental  note,  than  B  natural  the  sharp  seventh  is,  which 
Uiey  designate  H.     Thus, 
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GDEFOABUC 
HAABXEH,  the  chief  t.  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of  north 
Holland,  is  a  clean,  well-built  city,  lying  on  the  shores  of  the  Spaarn,  12  m.  w.  of 
Amsterdam,  and  intersected,  like  most  Dutch  towns,  with  canals  and  avenues  of  trees. 
Pop.  75,  83,364  Haarlem  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province,  and  the  see  or 
a  Catholic  bishop.  Among  its  13  churches,  the  principal  is  that  known  as  the  great  of 
St.  Bavo's  Kerk,  which  was  built  in  the  15th  c,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Holland,  and 
specially  noted  for  its  lofty  tower  and  famous  organ,  constructed  by  MUller  of  Amster- 
dam, which,  tUl  recently,  was  the  largest  of  its  kind,  having  5.000  pipes,  60  stops,  and  4 
rows  of  keys.  Before  the  church  stands  a  statue  of  Laurens  (joster  (q.v.),  to  whom  his 
countrymen  ascribe  the  invention  of  printing.  Among  the  buildings  worthy  of  note  are 
the  town-hall,  with  its  fine  carvings,  formerly  the  re.«?idence  of  the  counts  of  Holland; 
the  palace  of  the  states-general;  the  prison;  and  the  Teyler  institution,eiii!«?lMyi endowed 
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to  defend  the  Christian  religion  and  promote  science  and  the  fine  arts.  It  has  also  a 
handsome  building  occupied  by  24  poor  old  women,  and  has  numerous  scieniific  and 
antiquarian  collections.  Haarlem  has  a  good  gymnasium,  numerous  academical,  scien- 
tific, and  benevolent  institutions,  and  also  a  national  normal  school  for  iraiuins 
teachers.  Although  Haarlem  is  no  longer  celebrated,  as  in  former  times,  for  its  tiour 
ishing  trade,  it  still  possesses  extensive  refineries  of  salt,  tanneries,  foundries  for  type, 
various  manufactories  of  silk,  linen,  and  thread,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  lioweru, 
sending  its  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs,  to  the  value,  in  1874,  of  £37,500,  to  every 
part  of  Europe.  Haarlem  was  a  flourishine  town  as  early  as  the  12th  c,  when  it  took 
an  important  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Hollanders  and  West  Frisians.  At  the  clos<- 
of  the  15th  c,  it  lost  its  privileges,  and  suffered  severely  during  the  revolt  of  the  pea^ 
antry ;  and  during  the  war  of  independence,  it  underwent  a  seven  months'  siege  in  3672 
-73,  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  annal^  of  history  for  the  heroism  evinced  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  wood  of  Haarlem  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and  a  favorite  place  for 
recreation.  Haarlem  has  railway  communication  with  Amsterdam,  liotterdaui,  and  the 
Nieuwe  Diep. 

HAASLEH  LAKE,  which  is  now  drained  (see  Polder),  lay  between  the  towns  of 
Haarlem,  Ley  den,  and  Amsterdam,  and  communicated  with  the  Zuider  Zee  bv  **Het 
Y."  Before  its  drainage  (183^-52),  it  embraced  the  four  ponds  of  Haarlem,  Leyden, 
Spieger,  and  Helle,  which,  in  consequence  of  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in  the  16th  c, 
when  several  villages  were  destroyed,  had  merged  into  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  encroached  so  far  upon  the  adjacent  land  as  ultimately  to  cover  an 
urea  of  more  than  60,000  acres.  The  depth  did  not  exceed  15  ft.,  more  than  half  of 
which  was  composed  of  mud  and  clay,  from  which  the  Dutch  prepared  a  kind  of  brick 
known  as  *'  klinkers,"  used  for  purposes  of  paving.  The  lake  freqr  jntljr  rose  during 
storms  to  an  alarming  height,  necessitating  a  large  annual  outlay  in  keeping  the  dams 
and  sluices  in  repair.  In  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  Amsterdam  and  Leyden 
by  an  overflow  of  the  lake  in  1886.  the  government  entered  into-  an  agreement  with  a 
company  of  English  engineers  to  drain  it.  This  undertaking  was  effected  by  several 
gigantic  steam-engines,  bv  which  the  water  was  pumped  up  into  a  canal,  formed  round 
tiie  circumference  of  the  fake,  and  connected  with  the  Ij  by  various  outlets.  By  these 
means  the  waters  were  drained  off,  except  channels  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  and 
more  than  50,000  acres  of  good  land  reclaimed,  producing  large  crops  of  colza,  flax, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  madder,  mustard,  and  other  seeds.  In  1874  there  were  2,867 
horses,  5,897  head  of  cattle,  7,928  sheep,  and  1803  goats.  Pop.  75,  12,570,  with  2  Dutch 
Reformed,  2  Dissenting  churches,  and  8  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 

HABAK  KUK|  Greek  forms,  Ambakoum,  Abacum,  etc. ;  Latin,  Ambacum,  Ambcteuf. 
Abacue),  the  eighth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  No  account  whatever  is  contained 
in  the  book  itself  either  of  the  events  of  his  life,  or  even  the  date  when  he  lived;  and 
the  numberless  conjectures  that  have  been  made  respecting  him  are  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  turning  to  the  book  itself,  we  find  him,  first  of  all,  bewailing  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  his  people,  and  prophesying  the  speedy  vengeance  of  God  by  the  hand  of  the 
Chaldeans.  These,  however,  shall,  when  they  have  fulfilled  the  divine  wrath,  perish 
suddenlv  themselves,  because  of  their  own  iniquities;  and  the  prophet  winds  up  with 
thanks  for  this  just  retribution.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  Habakkuk  must  have  lived 
at  a  late  period,  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion;  but  whether  he  wrote,  as 
the  rabbinical  traditions  suppose— at  the  time  of  Manasseh,  or  as  others  (Keil,  Davidson. 
Delitzsch)  assume,  at  the  early  time  of  Josiah,  or,  finally,  in  the  days  of  Jeboiakim, 
according  to  Ewald,  RosenmQller,  Enobel,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Stfthelin,  are 
points  upon  which  we  cannot  enter.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  the 
various  chapters  have  also  been  supposed  to  have  been  written  under  different  suc- 
cessive kings  (RoseniQailer,  Kalminsky,  etc.);  but  the  unity  of  the  whole  book  is  so 
obvious,  that  this  notion  has  been  almost  unanimously  rejected. 

Critics  have,  in  all  times,  been  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  style  of  this  pro- 
phetic composition.  It  ranks,  indeed,  for  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception,  for 
vigor  and  fervor  of  expression,  for  gorgeousness  of  imagery,  for  melodv  of  language, 
among  the  very  first  productions  of  sacred  literature.  It  is  more  especially  the  peculiar 
strophic  arrangement  of  the  second  chapter,  with  its  awful  four  **  woes"  denounced 
against  the  Chaldeans,  and  above  all,  that  matchless  ''Pindaric  Ode,"  as  Ewald  calls 
the  third  chapter,  which  have  challenged  universal  attention  and  admiration. 

HABAKKUK,  Book  of  (ante),  consists  of  two  parts:  I.  The  tbreUtting  of  the  Chal- 
dean invasion  of  Jvdea.  1.  The  prophet  complains  of  the  prevalence  of  iniquity  and 
violence  among  the  Jews.  2.  God  replies,  threatening  to  punish  them  by  allowing  the 
Chaldeans  to  come  against  them.  8.  The  prophet  then  humbly  expostulates  with  God 
for  usin^,  as  an  instrument  in  punishing  the  Jews,  a  nation  more  guilty  than  they.  4. 
God  agam  replies,  promising  that  he  will,  at  the  right  time,  deliver  his  people,  and  will 
fill  the  earth  with  the  knowledge  of  his  glory.  5.  The  destruction  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  is  foretold  with  attending  judgments  on  the  Chaldeans  for  their  covetous  exal- 
tation of  themselves  on  the  rum  of  others;  their  murderous  violence  in  building  up 
their  cities;  their  enticement  of  men  to  drunkenness  as  a  means  for  effecting  their  fall; 
and  their  extension  of  idolatrous  woralup.    IL  The  proph^^s  praf/er  f^^MMd^  a  wbUme 
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iMriptian  of  prq€»e  arid  declaration  of  continued  trust  1.  Prayer  that  God  would  give 
iDcreused  energy  to  his  promised  work  of  mercy  that  reaches  througli  the  ages.  2. 
Praise  for  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  his  people  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  sea,  and  in  the 
promised  land.  3.  Expression  of  confidence  in  him  that,  in  times  of  utmost  want  and 
peril,  he  will  give  triumpliant  deliverance. 

EAB'EAS  COB'PTTB,  Writ  of,  a  writ  directed  by  courts  of  law  or  equity  to  produce 
;be  body  of  a  person  illegally  detained,  and  to  state  the  reasons  of  such  detention,  so 
ihalthe  court  may  judge  of  their  sufficiency.  This  writ  is  one  of  the  chief  guards  of 
English  liberty,  and  the  envy  of  foreign  nations,  being  one  of  the  best  securities  against 
tjraziDy  ever  devised.  It  is  often  erroneously  supposed  that  this  efficacious  protection 
of  personal  freedom  was  first  bestowed  by  the  statute  of  31  ch.  II.  c.  2,  called  the 
habeas  corpus  act.  But  the  true  foundation  of  that  act,  as  well  as  of  many  other  cardi- 
nal principles  of  the  English  constitution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  charter,  or  Ma^na 
Charta,  of  which  Hallam  {IConst.  Hist.  16)  observes:  *'  No  freeman  could  be  detained  in 
prison  except  upon  a  criminal  charge  on  conviction,  or  for  a  civil  debt.  In  the  former 
ax,  it  was  always  in  his  power  to  demand  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  a  writ  of  hahea>» 
mput  ad  sulijiciendum,  directed  to  the  person  detainina^  him  in  custody,  by  which  he 
was  enjoined  to  bring  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  witn  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
that  the  court  might  jud^e  of  its  sufficiency,  and  remand  the  party,  admit  him  to  bail, 
or  discharge  him,  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  the  charge.  This  writ  issued  of  right,  and 
could  not  be  refused  by  the  court."  The  great  charter,  as  prof.  Creasy  sums  up  this 
part  of  its  substance,  "contained  two  great  principles.  First,  that  no  man  shall  be 
imprisoned  on  mere  general  grounds  of  suspicion,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  at  the 
discretion  or  caprice  of  the  executive  power;  but  that  imprisonment  shall  be  only 
inflicted  as  the  result  of  a  legal  trial  and  sentence,  or  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  safe 
costody,  when  necessary,  an  accused  person  on  a  definite  charge,  until  he  can  be  tried 
OD  that  charge.  Secondly,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  every  person  accused  of  a  criminal 
offense  shall  have  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  determined  by  a  free  jury  of 
liis  fellow-coantrymen,  and  not  by  any  nominee  of  the  government."  And  Blackstone, 
with  CTeat  spirit,  thus  discourses  on  the  social  and  political  effects  of  this  feature  of  the 
British  constitution  (1  Bl.  Cam.  185):  **  Of  ^at  importance  to  the  public  is  the  preser- 
vation of  this  personal  liberty,  for  if  once  it  were  left  in  the  power  of  any  the  highest 
magistrate  to  imprison  arbitrarily  whomever  he  or  his  officers  thought  proper,  there  would 
<ioon  be  an  end  of  all  other  rights  and  immunities.  Some  have  thought  that  unjust 
attacks,  even  upon  life  or  property,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  magistrate  are  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  commonwealth,  than  such  as  are  made  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
object.  To  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  violence  to  confiscate  his  estate  without  accusa- 
tion or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious  an  act  of  despotism,  as  must  at  once  convey 
the  alarm  of  tyranny  throughout  the  kingdom;  but  confinement  of  the  person  by 
secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail,  where  his  sufferings  are  unknown  or  forgotten,  is  a  less 
public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  government, 
ind  yet,  sometimes,  when  the  state  is  in  real  danger,  even  this  may  be  a  necessary  meas- 
Qre.  But  the  happiness  of  our  constitution  is,  that  it  is  not  left  to  the  executive  power 
to  determine  when  the  danger  of  the  state  is  so  great  as  to  render  this  measure  expedient, 
for  it  is  the  parliament  only  or  legislative  power  that,  whenever  it  sees  proper,  can 
aotborize  the  crown,  by  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act  for  a  short  and  limited  time, 
to  imprison  suspected  persons  without  giving  jmy  reason  for  so  doing." 

The  habeas  corpus  act,  which  was  passed  in  31  ch.  II.  c.  2,  therefore  did  not  introduce 
any  new  principle,  but  merely  defined  with  greater  precision  and  detail  the  appropriate 
remedies,  in  consequence  of  the  frivolous  objections  made  by  the  judges  in  the  preced- 
ing reign.  The  substance  of  these  details  is  as  follows:  Where  any  person  is  committed 
and  charged  with  crime,  the  lord  chancellor  or  any  of  the  judges  may,  unless  there  has 
been  great  delay  in  application,  issue  the  writ,  and  order  the  person  to  be  brought  up  and 
diachareed  with  or  without  bail.  The  writ  is  to  oe  obeyed  more  or  less  promptly  according 
to  the  distance,  but  in  no  case  must  the  delay  exceed  twenty  days.  Any  officer  or  keeper 
oeglecting  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  shifting  the  prisoner  to 
another  custody  without  cause,  shall  forfeit  £100,  and  for  the  second  olffcnse  £200,  and  be 
disabled  to  hold  office.  No  person  once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus  shall  be  recommitted  foi 
the  same  offense  under  a  penalty  of  £500.  Every  person  committed  for  treason  or  felony 
Duty  insist  on  being  tried  at  the  next  assizes,  or  admitted  to  bail,  unless  the  crown  wit- 
neases  cannot  be  ready  in  that  time;  and  if  not  tried  at  the  second  assizes  or  sessions,  he 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  imprisonment.  The  prisoner  may  apply  either  to  the  court  of 
chancery,  or  to  the  courts  of  queen's  bench,  common  pleas,  or  exchequer,  and  any  judge 
denying  such  writ  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £500.  The  writ  may  be  applied  for  by  persons 
confln^  in  any  part  of  England,  or  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  'Indeed,  it  was  recently  held, 
in  the  case  of  Anderson  the  fugitive  slave,  that  this  writ  could  be  applied  for  by  a  per- 
son confined  in  Canada  or  any  other  of  the  colonies,  even  though  there  were  courts 
established  there  which  had  previously  been  applied  to,  and  had  the  power  to  issue  the 
?^t,  but  refused  to  do  so.  The  judges  of  the  queen's  bench,  on  examining  the  author- 
ities, held  that  this  prerogative  power  had  always  been  inherent  in  the  English  court  in 
^vor  of  British  subjects  wherever  imprisoned,  except  in  a  foreign  country,  and  had 
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never  been  taken  away  by  express  statute.  Tliere  has  now,  however,  been  passed  a 
statute  (25  Vict.)  depriving  the  English  courts  of  this  jurisdiction  over  the  colonics, 
whenever  local  courts  exist  by  which  such  a  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised. 

As  the  habeas  corpus  act  extended  only  to  cases  where  persons  are  imprisoned  on 
criminal  or  supposed  criminal  charges,  the  other  cases  being  left  to  the  operation  of  thr> 
common  law,  which  was  found  defective,  the  statute  66  Geo.  III.  c.  100  was  piisiM  (.. 
which  extended  the  writ  to  other  cases.  Under  this  last  act,  any  pei-son  confined  (». 
restrained  of  his  liberty  (otherwise  than  for  criminal  matters,  and  except  pcixiis. 
imprisoned  under  a  judgment  or  decree  for  debt),  may  apply  to  any  judge  of  the  common 
law  courts  for  a  luibeas  corpiia,  on  showing  by  atiidavit  that  there  is  a  reasonable  aii<l 
probable  ground  for  complaint. 

The  result  is,  that  in  all  cases  whatever  where  a  person,  whether  man,  woman.  « r 
child,  is  illegally  confined  in  England,  the  remedy  is  for  some  friend  to  apply  for  a  haf^.t^ 
corpus,  which,  on  a  good  prima  facie  case,  will  be  issued  to  the  person  who  so  i!lei:;iliy 
confines  the  applicant;  and  if  such  person  refuses  to  make  a  proper  return — tliat  is 
show  good  legal  grounds  for  what  is  done— he  will  be  committed  for  contempt.  If 
the  party  is  confined  under  recognized  authority,  as  a  child  by  a  parent,  these  fa(  ^^ 
must  be  stated.  If  the  party  is  confined  under  some  legal  authority,  then  the  wnrrai.: 
of  commitment  must  be  produced,  and  the  rule  is  that  such  warrant  must  .set^  fortli  tI.' 
subject  matter,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  or  justice  who  so  committed  the  parn. 
so  that  the  legality  of  the  imprisonment  mav  be  judged  of. 

The  habeas  corpus  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  but  in  that  country  simihi/ 
redress  is  provided  to  the  subject  under  the  wrongous  imprisonment  act,  1701,  c.  6 
(q.v.),  which  is  often  called  the  Scotch  habeas  corpus  act. 

JIabeas  CKyrpua  is  also  the  formal  commencement  of  several  other  legal  writs  in  Engli*-!: 
law  of  a  kindred  nature  to  that  last  mentioned,  and  which  is  strictly  called  the  writ  o! 
habeas  carpus  ad  subjiciendum.  Thus,  the  habeas  corpus  ad  responde^ndum  is  a  writ  issued 
by  a  common  law  court  to  bring  up  a  prisoner  to  serve  him  with  a  writ  in  anolhc-i 
action.  So  a  habeas  corpus  ad  satuifaeiendum  is  a  similar  writ  to  take  the  prisoner  ir. 
execution  for  another  cause  of  action.  Habeas  carpets  ad  tesiificatidum  is  the  writ  by 
which  a  prisoner  is  brought  up  by  the  jailer  to  give  evidence  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  {antc\  sometimes  called  '*  the  great  writ  of  personal  libertj',"  1- 
an  inheritance  of  this  country  from  England,  and  the  grandest  safeguard  against  de>i>'»f 
ism  which  jurisprudence  affords.  It  is  a  writ  of  rights.  Any  person  restrained  of  liberty 
from  whatever  cause  is  entitled  to  it  upon  petition  under  oath,  and  if  his  imprisounun' 
is  adjudged  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to  be  illegal,  he  w^ill  be  set  at  liberty.  Tli< 
wiit  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  every  human  being,  unless  he  is  either  convicttM: 
or  accused  of  crime  and  held  for  trial  and  punishment  in  due  process  of  law,  is  entitktl 
to  freedom  from  bodily  restraint.  A  court  having  power  to  issue  the  writ  must  issue  ii 
upon  application  in  due  form,  and,  after  examination,  must  pronounce  judgment  upon 
the  case  before  him.  The  person  to  whom  the  writ  is  addressed  must  come  into  court, 
bring  his  prisoner  with  him,  and  make  disclosure  of  Ihe  grounds  upon  which  he  is  hf  Ul. 
Disobedience  to  the  order  of  a  court  in  such  a  case  subjects  the  offender  to  severe  punish 
nient.  The  scope  of  the  writ  is  very  broad,  even  covering  the  case  of  a  child  who  i^ 
restrained  bv  one  of  its  parents  from  intercourse  with  the  other.  In  such  a  case  tlic 
court  will  determine  whether  the  parents  have  equal  rights  in  the  child,  and  if  not. 
wiiether  the  father  or  mother  is  its  lawful  custodian.  In  the  days  of  slavery  the  writ 
was  often  issued  in  behalf  of  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  their  masters,  and  when  it 
was  shown  that  the  masters  themselves  had  brought  them  into  a  state  where  slavery  wm«* 
unlawful,  the  court  set  them  free.  Chief-justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to 
avow  and  act  upon  this  principle;  but  afterwards,  in  cases  where  slaves  had  run  away 
from  a  state  in  which  slavery  was  regarded  as  lawful,  and  the  master  had  caused  tluin 
to  be  arrested  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  refused  to  interfere  m  their 
behalf.  There  were^not  wanting  men  eminent  for  legal  learning  who  held  that  this 
writ,  if  it  were  only  enforced  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  law,  as  expounded  by  lord 
Mansfield  in  the  celebrated  Somerset  case,  broue:ht  to  his  attention  by  the  pertinacity  of 
Granville  Sharp,  would  free  every  slave  in  the  iTnited  States;  it  being  held  that  slavery 
here  had  never  been  established  by  law,  but  was  a  usurpation  from  the  beginning,  and 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  republican  institutions.  It  was  upon  this  principle,  if  not  by 
this  process  precisely,  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts;  and  if  the  principle 
could  have  been  made  effective  in  all  the  states  of  the  union,  the  slaves  would  have  been 
emancipated  peacefully  and  the  country  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  desperate  and 
bloody  civil  war.  So  important  did  the  fathers  deem  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  that  they 
inserted  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (art.  I.,  sec  9)  an  express  provision  tli.it 
it  should  not  be  suspended  ** unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it."  The  question  whether  the  power  to  suspend  is  vested  in  con- 
gress or  the  president,  or  in  each  alike,  has  been  much  disputed.  The  power  was  exer 
cised  by  the  president  during  the  late  rebellion,  with  the  tacit  consent  or  express  per 
mission  of  congress.  The  power  of  the  federal  courts  to  issue  the  writ  is  limited  in  its 
scope  by  certain  well  understood  principles,  but  that  pow#i5yKgj|8^^J^||:!extendF.  i»j 
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sovereign.  No  state  conrt  has  a  right  to  issue  the  writ  for  the  discharge  of  a  person 
held  under  the  authority  of  the  federal  government  It  cannot,  for  instance,  discharge 
11  soldier  of  the  United  States  upon  any  pretense  whatever,  or  inquire  into  the  legality 
of  the  detention  of  a  prisoner  hy  the  national  authority.  The  national  courts  alone  have 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  The  proceedings  upon  a  return  of  a  writ  may  take  place  in 
rhambers  before  a  sincle  judge  or  before  several  judges  in  open  court,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  writ  itself. 

lABEKDinC,  in  English  law,  is  the  name  given  to  a  clause  in  a  deed  of  grant  or 
yxM!,  in  which  clause  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  estate  is  described,  and  it  is  stated  for 
•i.>w  long  the  estate  is  to  be  held. 

HABEIIE  FACIAS  POSSESSIO'lTEX,  in  English  law,  is  the  name  of  the  writ  which 
'^^'les  after  a  successful  plaintiff  has  recovered  judgment  in  an  action  of  ejectment.  He 
Mm  calls  on  the  sheriff,  bv  this  writ,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  lana  or  premises, 
vA  the  sheriff  executes  it  by  breaking  open  the  doors,  if  necessary,  and  then  delivering 
v-r  the  possession  to  the  plaintiff,  llahere  fadas  seidnam  is  a  similar  writ,  now  super- 
^  .1  li  by  the  last. 

HABSR'OEOH,  a  short  coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  a  jacjliet  without  sleeves.  In  early 
'■'.us,  the  habergeon  was  composed  of  chain-mail;  but  in  the  14th  c,  a  habergeon  of 
i  iate-armor  was  worn  over  the  hauberk.     See  Hauberk. 

HABERSHAM,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  on  the  South  Carolina  border,  on  the  headwaters 
f  the  Chattahoochee  river;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,322—949  colored.  The  surface  is 
)ugh.  Iron,  gold,  rubies,  and  diamonds  have  been  found.  Corn  and  tobacco  are  the 
uiin  products.     Co.  scat,  Clarksville. 

HABERSHAM,  Joseph,  1751-1815;  b.  Geo.;  lieut.col.  in  the  revolution.  He 
vas  for  two  terms  speaker  "of  the  Georgia  assembly,  and  in  1795  Washington  made  him 
I  K>?it  master-general. 

HABINGTON,  William,  1605-45;  son  of  Thomas,  a  leadingRoman  Catholic,  to 
'.in^  wife  was  attributed  the  exposure  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  William  was  educated 
'^-i  at  St.  Omer,  and  refusing  to  become  a  Jesuit,  was  removed  to  Paris.  On  his  return 
'England  he  fell  in  love  wi3i  lady  Lucy  Herbert,  second  daughter  of  lord  Powis,  whom 
'i'-  relebrated  under  the  poetical  name  of  *'  Castara."  After  some  opposition  he  won  her 
land,  and  they  were  married  about  1632.  In  1634  he  published  his  famous  volume  of 
yrical  poems  entitled  Castara,  which  was  reprinted  in  1636  and  1640.  In  the  latter  year 
'  fc  also  published  a  prose  History  of  King  Edward  IV.,  and  The  QtieenofAragon,  a  tra|ji- 
c-medy.  This  play  was  published  at  the  request  of  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Pembroke; 
I'  was  afterwards  revived  by  Samuel  Butler.  The  last  work  printed  by  Habington  was 
'>^'«t  rmtums  upon  HUiory,  1641.  In  1647  his  father  died ;  and  during  the  commonwealth, 
;i<  we  learn  from  Anthony  Wood,  the  poet,  **did  run  with  the  times,  and  was  not 
laknown  to  Oliver  the  usurper."  Habington  possessed  all  the  faults  of  his  a^e  except 
u  impurity;  he  is  honorably  known  as  the  chastest  of  the  royalist  lyrists.  His  genius 
•*ii5  very  fantastic,  mild  in  its  play  of  fancy,  delicately  ingenious,  and  of  an  unruffled 
-ately  aignity.  He  never  rises  to  sublimity  or  passion,  but  is  always  refined  and  often 
»xiremely  graceful. 

HABIT.  This  familiar  word  applies  to  a  certain  portion  of  our  acquired  powers  or 
aptitudes.  Common  usage  does  not  very  closely  define  the  kind  or  extent  of  acquisitions 
aiended  by  it.  Habits  may  be  either  intellectual  or  moral.  We  speak  of  a  habit  of 
talking  or  writing,  as  well  as  of  a  habit  of  early  rising,  or  of  truthfulness.  The  principle 
f»f  the  human  constitution  on  which  the  growth  of  habit  depends,  when  generalized  to 
the  Qtmost,  may  be  called  the  power  of  retentiveness,  or  of  plastic  growth,  and  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  the  Intellect,  inasmuch  as  memoiy  and  all  the  other  intellectual 
'acuities  involve  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  See  Intellect,  and  Association  of 
Ideas.  Education  of  every  kind  must  proceed  upon  this  property,  and  should  be  con- 
iiicted  in  conformity  with  its  exact  nature  and  laws.  The  maxims  that  govern  the  form- 
ation of  habits  are  the  same  as  the  principles  of  mental  acquiremenUn  every  shape.  Some 
'jf  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  indicated  here. 

1.  It  should  be  understood,  at  the  outset,  that  all  persons  are  not  alike  susceptible  of 
'^  growth  of  new  powers,  or  of  the  process  of  education ;  nor  is  the  same  person 
^oaily  rasoeptible  as  regards  all  subjects.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  much  greater 
uaoant  of  practice  is  necessary  in  one  case  than  in  another;  iteration  being  the  mode  of 
''Pplying  the  defective  cohesiveness  of  the  system. 

2.  However  common  the  remark,  that  youth  is  the  season  for  improvement,  it  may 
t  doubted  if  we  generally  appreciate  to  the  full  degree  the  superior  plasticity  of  early 
years,  and  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  property  as  life  advances.  The  as  yet  unoccupied 
;j«te  of  the  infant  mind  must  be  taken  into  account  along  wfth  the  very  great  energy  of 
jhe  principle  of  growth,  which  gives  a  firmness  and  security  of  hold  to  early  impressions 
wyond  eveiything  that  is  communicated  in  later  life.  Y^e  see  this  in  the  impossibility 
'^f eradicating  a  provincial  accent  after  one  has  grown  to  maturity;  so  the  opinions  and 
^timents  contracted  in  youth  can  seldom  be  changed  in  middle  or  advanced  life. 

3.  In  aquiring  habits,  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  mind  is  of  the  greatest  impor? 
'^3<^e.    Likmg,  taste,  or  predilection  for  the  task  concentrates  all  the  energies  ofJpldC 
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system  upon  tbe  work,  and  favors  to  the  utmost  the  cementing  process.  A  stroni^ 
natural  liking  will  often  compensate  for  want  of  natural  aptitude,  by  making  the  most 
of  what  power  there  is. 

4.  In  the  default  of  natural  liking  for  the  subject,  the  attention  may  be  secured  to  a 
certain  extent  by  pains  and  penalties;  but  as  these  waste  and  enfeeble  the  powers  of  life 
altogether,  there  is  a  loss  on  the  whole,  although  there  may  be  a  gain  in  the  particular 
case.  The  education  of  the  young  cannot  be  conducted  wholly  on  the  principle  of  fas- 
cination ;  but  if  pain  has  to  be  frequently  or  systematically  resorted  to,  no  considerable 
general  progress  need  be  looked  for. 

5.  Healtli,  freshness,  and  vigor  in  the  bodily  system  are  conditions  of  the  growth  of 
habit.  The  brain  may  be  powerful  in  a  feeble  body,  but  a  certain  co-operation  of  the 
other  or^ns  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  its  functions;  and  when  the  stage  of  nervous 
exhaustion  has  been  reached,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  continuing  the  exercise.  After 
adequate  rest  and  refreshment,  the  plastic  property  is  at  its  height;  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  it  can  perform,  which  is  marked  by  the  approachinff  sense  of  fatigue;  and  at  this 
point,  the  enorts  in  the  way  of  learning  should  cease.  The  prevailing  error  hitherto  has 
been  to  overrate  this  limit,  and  to  keep  up  school  exercises  too  long  at  one  time.  A 
short  intermission  enables  the  work  to  be  resumed. 

6.  These  observations  apply  to  mental  acquisitions  generally.  In  the  peculiar  case 
of  moraJ,  acquisitions — such  as  habits  of  fortitude,  courage,  contentment,  honest  dealing, 
obedience — some  special  considerations  are  applicable.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be 
a  powerful  fmitta^«e,  or  some  influence  strong  enough  to  make  a  aecided  comroence- 
ment  and  to  keep  up  the  desired  conduct  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Either  the 
coercion  of  some  authority,  or  a  powerful  example,  or  an  energetic  resolution  of  the 
individual  will,  should  induce  the  person  to  enter  on  the  course  prescribed,  and  to  perse- 
vere until  the  plastic  process,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  habit,  has  had  time  to  oper- 
ate. The  commencing  stimulus  may  then  be  gradually  withdrawn  in  favor  of  the 
self-sustaining  force  that  iteration  has  engendered. 

HABIT A'TIOK,  in  the  Roman  law,  meant  a  servitude  by  which  a  person  could  only 
use  a  house  as  a  habitation  or  dwelling-house,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  In  Englanri 
and  Scotland,  such  a  restriction  can  only  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  express  cove- 
nants or  stipulations  in  the  lease. 

HABIT  AKB  BEFTTTE,  a  phrase  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote  something  so  notorious 
that  it  is  taken  without  further  proof  to  be  true.  The  best  known  example  of  this  is 
where  a  man  and  woman  cohabit  as  husband  and  wife,  and  are  reputed  by  the  neigh- 
bors to  be  married,  in  which  case  the  law  of  Scotland,  with  great  liberality,  assumes,  as 
a  positive  and  incontrovertible  fact,  that  a  previous  marriage  had  taken  place,  and  no 
evidence  to  contradict  such  a  presumption,  or  legal  fiction,  is  even  allowed.  In  Eng- 
land, no  such  doctrine  prevails,  and  the  marriage  would  have  to  be  proved  in  the  usual 
way,  if  called  in  question,  bv  a  suit  which  directly  raises  such  question,  though  the 
parties  had  all  their  lives  lived  together  as  man  and  wife. — There  is  also,  in  Scotland,  m\ 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  habit  and  repute  to  persons  when  convicted  of  stealinir ; 
for  if  the  individual  is  a  habit  and  repute  thief — i.e.,  a  notorious  thief — his  offense  is 
greater  and  liable  to  a  more  severe  punishment.  In  England,  a  somewhat  similar  elfet-t 
IS  produced  more  circuitously,  by  proving  after  the  trial  that  the  thief  had  been  several 
times  previously  convicted,  in  which  case  he  is  generally  punished  by  a  severer  sen- 
tence. 

HACHETTE,  Jean  Nicolas  Pierre,  1790-1834  ;  a  French  mathematician.  lie 
became  a  deputy-professor  at  Mezi^res,  and  when  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  was  estab- 
lished, he  was  chosen  on  its  staff,  being  appointed  along  with  Monge  over  the  depart- 
ment of  descriptive  geometry.  There  he  instructed  some  of  the^  ablest  Frenchmen  of 
the  day,  among  them  Poisson,  Arago,  and  Fresnel.  Accompanying  Guyton  de  Morveau 
in  his  expedition,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  entered  firussels  with  the 
French  army.  In  181^,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII. ,  he  was  expelled  from  his 
chair  by  government,  at  the  same  time  that  his  friend  and  fellow- worker  Monge  was 
removed  from  the  institute.  He  retained,  however,  till  his  death  the  office  of  profession 
in  tlie  i.iculty  of  sciences  in  the  Ecole  Normale,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1810 
— tljci  siinie  year  iu  which  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  physician  Maugras.  The 
ne(  I  ssury  roysil  assent  was  in  1823  refused  to  the  election  of  Hachette  to  the  academy 
of  scliiues,  aud  it  was  not  till  1831,  after  the  revolution,  that  he  obtained  that  well- 
meriled  honor.  Hachette  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  private  worth,  as  well  as  for 
his  scienlilic  atiainments  and  great  public  service.  His  labors  were  chiefly  in  the  field  ; 
of  de>(riptive  geoiiieiiy,  with  its  application  to  the  arts  and  mechanical  engineering. 

HACK'EEEEY.    See  Nettle  Tree. 

TTAC^aEL.  or  HA.ECKEL,  Ernst  Heinrich;  b.  Germany,  1884;  studied  botany  and 
m((iiiine,  and  has  devoted  much  a!  tention  to  biology.     He  is  professor  of  zoology  at    j 
Jena,     lie  was  among  the  first  of  German  writers  to  agree  with  Darwin,  and  is  one  of    ' 
the  lor:'  .i:)st  leaders  in  that  school  of  biologists.     He  has  published  several  works  on  bio- 
kjgiccil  Lifjnes,  in  which  he  lias  advanced  some  interesting  theories  of  his  owia. 
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HACKETT,  HoKATio  Balch,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1806-75;  b.  Mass.;  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  in  Germany;  was  professor  of  Latin  in  Brown  university,  profesj^or  of 
literature  in  the  Newton  theological  institution,  and  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  Roch- 
ester theological  semraary.  Among  his  publications  are  a  Chaldee  grammar,  a  Heb- 
rew grammar,  Commentary  on  Acts;  Philemon  (with  notes);  Christian  Men  in  the  War; 
and  several  translations. 

HACKETT,  James  Henry,  1800-71;  b.  New  York;  an  actor  who  first  appeared 
OQ  the  stage  in  1826,  and  rapidly  earned  a  prominent  position,  especially  in  eccentric 
parts.  Among  his  impersonations  best  known  vere  Jmtice  Woodcock;  SylveHter  Bagger- 
\mi;  Mons.  Morbleu;  Dromio;  Rip  Van  Winkle;  Nimrod  Wildfire;  Sir  Pertinax  McSyr^- 
phant;  and  far  beyond  all  others,  Falstaff;  in  which  he  had  no  compeer.  He  played 
wiih  much  success  in  England,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of 
the  lessees  of  the  Astor  place  opera  house  at  the  time  of  the  Forrest-Macready  riot. 

HACKETTSTOWN,*a  village  in  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Musconetcong  river,  and 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  (Morris  and  Essex  division),  52  m.  w. 
of  Newark;  pop.  2,800.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  centenary  (Methodist)  collegiate  institu- 
Uoo,  and  has  a  number  of  important  manufactures. 

HACKLAHDEB,  Fried.  Wilh.,  a  popular  German  poet,  was  b.  at  Burtscheid,  near 
Aix-la-chapelle,  Nov.  1,  1816.  After  several  vicissitudes,  he  proceeded  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  commenced  his  literary  career  with  Bilder  aua  dfftn  iSoldafenleben  im  Frieden, 
which  appeared  in  the  MorgenUatt,  and  has  since  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
The  truth  and  pleasant  humor  of  this  little  book  attracted  the  attention  of  baron  von 
Taubenheim,  who  invited  Hacklflnder  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels  to  the  east.  The 
literary  fruits  of  this  journey  were  Daguein-eotypen,  aufgenommen  auf  Einer  Peine  in  den 
OrUnt  (2  vols.  Stuttg.  1842;  2d  edit.  1846),  and  the  IHlgerzug  nach  Mekka;  a  collectioa 
of  oriental  tales  and  legends.  At  a  later  period  he  published  WacJitstvben-abenieuer  (si 
continuation  of  the  Soldaienleben),  Mdrchen,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  works.  In  Mar. 
1849.  he  went  to  Italy,  was  present  in  the  campaign  in  Piedmont,  and  afterwards  pub-, 
lished  his  Soldatenleben  im  Kriege  (2  vols.  1849-50).  In  1849  he  married  and  settled 
near  Stuttgart,  where  he  has  since  published  several  humorous  romances:  Handel  vnd 
Vandel(2  vols.  1850),  Eugene  StiUfried  (3  vols.  1852),  Namenlose  Qeschicten  (3  vols.  1851), 
etc.  Hacklflnder  has  been  styled  the  German  Dickens.  His  comedy  entitled  the  Gthei 
mer  Agent  has  been  performed  on  all  the  stages  of  Germany,  and  translated  into  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  and  English.  His  Magnetische  Curen  was  a  success.  Other  works  of  liis 
are  Ein  Winter  in  Spanien  (1855);  Der  neue  Don  Quiicote  (1858);  KUnstlerroman  (1866); 
ZttfHfZettel  (1867) ;  Bas  Qelieimniss  der  Stadt  (1868);  the  play  Die  Marionetten  (1868);  and 
Kainceichen  (1874). 

HACEEL,  or  Hatchel.     See  Heckles,  ante. 

EAGK'XATACX.    See  Larch. 

HAGK'VEY,  tiie  name  of  a  parish  of  England^  in  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  which  now 
forais  a  suburb  of  London,  and  is  8  m.  n.n.e  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  at  one  time  a  favor- 
ite suburban  residence  of  tJie  London  citizens,  but  the  current  of  fashion  having  for 
niany  years  been  setting  to  the  west.  Hackney  no  longer  holds  the  rank  it  formerly  did. 
In  its  earlier  and  fashionable  days,  it  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  hackney-coaches. 

EACKKEY-COACHKEIT  differ  in  no  respect  from  other  carriers,  except  that  in  addi- 
tion they  are  generally  put  under  police  regulations  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  tariff  of  fares  imposed  upon  them.  They  require  a  license 
from  the  town-council  or  other  similar  body,  ana  must  conform  to  the  regulations 
imposed  by  this  authority.  In  London  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  to  define 
these  regulations,  and  the  legal  fare  is  fixed  at  6(1.  per  mile,  or  part  of  a  mile.  In  other 
cities  and  towns,  the  legal  fare  is  higher. 

HADAD,  the  name  in  Scripture  of  a  Syrian  deity.  The  divinity  primarily  denoted 
by  the  name  is,  according  to  Philo  of  Byblos.  the  king  of  gods,*  the  greatest  and  hi,i?n- 
est,  the  sun.  The  Syrian  kings  of  Damascus  seem  lo'have  habitually  assumed  the  title 
of  Benhadad,  or  son  of  Hadaa  (three  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 'Scripture),  just  ns 
a  series  of  Egyptian  monarchs  are  known  to  have  been  accufstomed  to  call  themselves  sons 
of  Ammon-I^a.  The  word  Hadadrimmon,  for  which  the  inferior  reading  Hadnrrimnion  is 
found  in  some  M8S.,  in  the  phra.se  '*tlie  mourning  of  (or  at)  Hadadiminion,"  has  bei  n 
a  subject  of  much  discussion.  According  to  Jerome  and  all  the  older  ChrisMan  inter- 
preters, the  mourning  for  what  occurred  at  a  place  called  Hadadrimmon  (Maximian- 
opolis)  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  is  meant,  the  event  alluded  to  is  generally  held  to  be 
the  death  of  Josiah;  but  smce  Hitzig  and  Movers  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground 
that  Hadadrimmon  is  merely  another  name  for  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  the  autumn  sun- 
god,  the  allusion  being  to  the  mournings  by  which  the  Adonis  festivals  were  usually 
accompanied. 

HAD'DIHGTOHi  a  market  t.  and  royal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Scotland,  capital 
of  the  CO.  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Garleton  hills,  on  both  fl^lff 
of  the  river  Tyne,  about  16  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh.    The  old  abbey  church,  a  fine  OgAle 
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Structure,  in  partial  ruin,  and  situated  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting object  in  the  town.  John  Knox  and  George  Wishart  preached  in  this  church . 
Among  the  other  principal  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  corn  exchange,  necessarily 
a  very  commodious  building,  Haddington  bein^  one  of  the  lar^st  grain-markets  in 
Scotland.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  but  there  are 
nurseries,  corn-mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  etc.,  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  Haddington 
unites  with  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Lauder  in  sending  a  member  to 
parliament.    Pop.  71,  4,007. 

HABDIKGTONSHIBE,  or  East  Lothian,  a  maritime  co.  in  Scotland,  lying  between 
n.  lat.  55"  4'  and  56"  5',  and  w.  long.  2"  25'  and  3°  2',  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  c.  by  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  the  <}erman  ocean,  s.  and  s.e.  by  Berwickshire,  and  on  the  w.  by 
Midlothian.  The  extreme  length  is  about  25  m.,  and  breadth  about  17;  area,  179,142 
acres,  or  280  sq.  miles.  In  the  s.  of  the  county  are  the  Lanimermuir  hills,  rising  to  the 
height  of  1732  feet.  In  the  n.  and  n.e.  is  a  strip  of  level  ground  of  unequal  breadth, 
composed  of  clay  and  loam,  and  mostly  very  productive  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  The 
climate  is  excellent  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  rainfall  much  under  the  average. 
There  are  few  streams  of  any  considerable  size,  the  principal  being  the  Tyne,  which 
flows  n.e.  across  the  county  into  the  sea  at  Tyningham.  East  Lothian  has  long  enjoyed 
high  agricultural  fame.  John  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
improved  Scottish  husbandry,  and  who  was  born  in  this  county  in  the  end  of  the  17th 
c,  was  the  first  to  test  its  capabilities.  This  enterprising  man  gave  long  leases,  and 
encouraged  his  tenantry  to  lay  out  their  farms  in  regular  inclosed  fields.  He  introduced 
the  culture  of  turnips,  rape,  and  clover;  and  turnips  in  drills  were  sown  on  one  of  his 
farms  as  early  as  1725,  and  brought  to  such  perfection  in  ten  years  thereafter,  that  ii 
specimen  of  a  turnip,  weighing  35  pounds,  was  sent  for  public  exhibition  to  Edinburgh. 
Potatoes  were  also  first  planted  in  the  fields  in  1734  at  Ormiston.  Pennant  says  that  liedgcs 
round  fields  were  first  planted  in  this  county,  and  here  the  thrashing-machine  was  fir.'-i 
introduced,  in  1786,  bv  a  native,  Andrew  Meikle.  In  Sept.,  1862,  the  first  steam-plow 
possessed  by  a  tenant-farmer  in  Scotland  was  introduced  into  this  county  by  l^Ir.  Sadler, 
Ferrygate.  The  well-known  varieties  of  wheat,  Hunter's,  Hopetoun,  *Fentou.  and 
Shlren's  bearded,  all  originated  in  Haddingtonshire. 

According  to  the  agricultural  statistics  taken  in  1876,  the  total  number  of  acres 
under  rotation  of  crops  was  113,615.  There  were  8,879  acres  under  wheat;  17.202 
under  barley;  16,296  under  oats;  1,342  under  beans;  9,345  under  potatoes;  15,899  under 
turnips;  and  26,451  under  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation.  The  number  of 
draught  and  other  horses  was  3,727;  cattle,  7,072;  sheep,  108,447;  swine,  2,790.  Oii 
comparison  with  the  other  Scotch  counties,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  only  two 
with  a  greater  acreage  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  4  with  more  barley,  and  12  with  more 
turnips;  while  in  yield  per  acre  Haddingtonshire  occupies  a  very  high  position,  partic- 
ularly in  its  crops  of  oats.  The  land  rental,  exclusive  of  railways,  in  1876-7  was 
£304,312;  railways,  £26.237.  Old  valuation  (1674),  £14,072.  Coal  and  limestone  are 
abundant.  The  former  was  wrought  in  the  18th  c,  the  earliest  recordjed  in  Scotland. 
Haddingtonshire  returns  one  member,  to  the  house  of  commons;  its  parliamentary  con- 
stituency in  1876-77  was  939.     Pop.  71,  37,771. 

Historical  interest  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  battle-field  of  Dunbar,  where 
Cromwell  defeated  the  covenanting  army  in  1650;  and  Prestonpans,  where  the  pre-  , 
tender  defeated  the  royal  troops  in  1745.    Among  the  antiquities  may  be  named  the 
ruins  of  the  castles  of  Tantallon,   Dirleton,  Luffness,  Hailes,  and  Xnnerwick.     The 
principal  towns  are  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  Korth  Berwick. 

HADBOCE,  Oadus  or  Mbrrhua  (sglejlnus,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cod,  and. 
much  resembling  it  in  general  appearance.  The  number  of  fins  is  the  same  as  in  the 
cod,  there  being  three  dorsals  and  two  anals.  The  haddock,  like  the  cod,  has  a 
barbule  at  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  haddock  is  brown  on  the  back,  silvery  on 
the  belly;  the  lateral  line  is  black,  and  there  is  a  black  spot  behind  each  of  the  pectorals, 
these  spots  sometimes  extending  so  as  to  meet  on  the  back.  A  ridiculous  legend 
ascribes  these  spots  to  the  finger  and  thumb  of  St.  Peter,  and  states  the  haddock  to  be 
the  fish  from  the  mouth  or  which  he  took  the  tribute  money,  "  the  inventors  of  the 
legend  never  adverting  to  the  improbabilitjr  of  a  marine  fish  living  in  the  fresh-water 
lake  of  Gennesaret."  The  haddock,  indeed,  is  not  even  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Nor  does  it  enter  the  Baltic,  although  plentiful  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  both  on  the  European  and  the  American  coasts.  On  the  British  coasts  it  is 
abundant  almost  everywhere,  appearing  in  great  shoals  at  particular  seasons,  but  in  size 
and  quality  the  haddocks  taken  at  one  part  of  the  coast  differ  much  from  tliose  of 
another.  Those  of  the  e.  coast,  and  particularly  those  caught  in  deep  water,  are  in 
great  esteem,  and  those  of  Dublin  bay  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size.  A  haddock 
of  16  lbs.  has  been  taken  in  Dublin  bay.  Generally,  however,  this  nsh  is  much  smaller. 
It  is  taken  both  by  trawl-nets  and  lines.  Pieces  of  the  herring  and  sand-eel  are  most 
attractive  baits.  The  haddock,  when  really  of  good  quality,  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
the  aadida;  and  the  numbers  taken  on  some  parts  of  the  British  coasts  are  very  great, 
rendering  it,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  a  very  important  fish.  It  does  not  "take 
salt "  so  well  as  the  cod,  but  is  often  cured  by  drying  and  smoking.    In  Mar^and  April 
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the  haddock  is  out  of  season;  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  and  Jan.,  it  is  in  finest  condition. 
Finnan  haddocks  and  bervies  are  well  known,  particularly  in  the  Scottish  markets. 

HADDOCK,  NoBWAT,  an  ocean  fish  of  the  mailed-cheek  kind  or  family;  from  12  to 
24  in.  long;  the  body  and  the  upper  side  of  the  head  covered  with  stiff  scales.  It  is  of 
a  bright  red  color  when  living,  but  after  death  turns  partially  white.  It  is  often  called 
the  soapper,  rose  fish,  or  red  perch.  It  is  abundant  oft  Newfoundland.  Greenlanders 
make  needles  of  its  spines. 

HADDOCK,  Charles  Brickett,  d,d.,  1796—1861;  b.  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth and  studied  theology  at  Andover.  He  was  prof,  of  rhetoric  and  bellesleUres 
Id  Dartmouth  for  19  years,  and  of  intellectual  philosophy  and  political  economy  for  16 
vears.  In  1850  he  was  U.  8.  minister  at  Lisbon.  Ue  was  several  times  chosen  to  the 
N'ew  Hampahire  legislature  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  common  school  system  of 
the  state.  He  was  equally  prominent  in  advancing  railroads.  Many  of  his  addresses 
and  reports  have  been  published. 

HA'DEBSLEBEH,  or  Hadbrslev,  a  t.  of  the  German  empire,  in  the  n.  of  the  province 
of  Sleswick-Holstein,  on  the  Hadersleben  fiord,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  stretching 
inland  westward  from  the  Little  Belt,  83  m.  n.  of  Flensborg.  The  church  of  St.  Mary 
i^  a  large  and  handsome  edifice.  Hadersleben  has  a  port  for  small  vessels;  and  a 
gymnasium.  Pop.  75,  8,862.  Hadersleben,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Denmark, 
received  its  town-rights  from  Waldnmar  II.,  in  1292;  and  here,  in  1448,  count  Christian 
of  Oldenburg  was  elected  king  of  Denmark,  and  began  the  present  dynasty. 

HAHES,  in  Greek  mythologj',  was  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  more  commonly 
spoken  of  as  Pluto  (q.v.);  tho  name  was  also  applied  to  his  kingdom,  the  abode  of  the 
departed  spirits  or  shades.     See  Greek  Religion,  also  Heaven  and  IIbll. 

HADJI.     See  Hajj,  ante. 

HADES  (ante),  a  Greek  word  signifying  literally  nntteen,  was  employed  by  the  classic 
writers  to  denote  the  region  of  the  dead  which,  as  they  believed,  was  m  part  the 
wretched  prison  of  the  wicked,  and  in  part  the  elysian  abode  of  the  blessed.  In  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
thfijl  which  denotes  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  sometimes  without  referring  to  any 
reparation  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  and  at  other  times  marking  the  sepa- 
ration clearly.  While  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews  were  so  far  ajgreed  concerning  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  there  was  one  great  difference  between  them.  The  former  had  no  hope  of 
deliverance  from  ha^fe.^  as  they  had  no  faith  in  a  resurrection.  But  among  the  Jews  the 
expectation  of  a  resurrection  was  the  chief  comfort  in  connection  with  death.  Tiie 
ancient  believers,  it  is  said,  looked  for  a  heavenly  countiy  and  for  the  city  which  God 
had  prepared.  The  Psalmist  said,  in  his  expression  of  confidence  in  God,  "Thou  shall 
guide  me  by  thy  counsel  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory."  The  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Daniel,  contain  promises  of  a  resurrection.  These  and  similar  dec- 
larations gave  the  Jews  a  hope  concerninje^  the  future  state,  that  heathen  nations  did  not 
pos.^ess.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Savior's  use  of  the  term  is  of  paramount  impor- 
lancc.  On  one  occasion,  in  declaring  the  consequences  that  would  follow  Capernaum's 
npjrlpctof  its  privileges,  he  contrfisiicd  hadett  yv'ith  h^aren.  At  another  time,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  welfare  of  his  church,  he  promised  that  the  gates  of  hades  should  not 
prevail  against  it.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  I^azarus  he  represents  the  former 
a*»  tormented  after  death,  in  hades,  and  the  latter  as  happy  in  the  society  of  the  blest,  a 
great  gulf  being  fixed  between  the  two.  After  his  ascensi(m  to  heaven,  appearing  in 
vision  to  the  apostle  John,  he  affirmed  that  he  himself  had  the  keys  of  hades  and  of 
death;  and  revealed  to  him  the  easting  of  them  both  into  the  lake  of  fire.  To  the  ques- 
tion, Was  Christ  in  hades  during  the  mterval  between  his  dejith  and  resurrection?  some 
reply,  1.  That  the  apostle  Peter  taught  that  he  was,  in  applying  to  him  Psalm  xvi, 
"Thou  wilt  not  leave  mv  soul  in  hades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see 
corruption."  This  implies  (they  say)  that,  for  a  time,  his  soul  was  in  hades  but  returned 
from  it  before  his  body  was  in  any  de^e  changed.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
apostle  quoted  the  Greek  translation  which  conveys  the  general  meaning  but  will  not  bear 
any  emphasizing  of  the  preposition  "in."  The  Hebrew  original,  "Thou  wilt  not  for- 
^e  or  abandon  niy  soul  to  sheol,"  clearly  expresses  the  idea  that  his  soul  would  not 
«vcn  enter  it.  2.  The  same  apostle  is  appealed  to  again  as  confirming  the  construction 
put  on  his  quotation  b^  teaching  in  his  first  epistle  that  Chfist  went  and  preached  to  the 
>pirits  in  prison,  that  is  in  hades.  To  this  the  answer  is  that  though  the  spirits  referred 
■0  were  in  prison  when  the  apostle  wrote,  Christ's  preaching  to  them  had  been  before 
'«is  incarnation  during  the  divine  forbearance  in  the  days  of  Noah.  8.  The  apostles' 
«*"iT«l  (it  i>:  said),  declares  that  Christ,  after  his  death,  descended  into  hades.  To  this 
'he  answer  is  that  the  creed,  with  all  its  excellences,  is  not  known  to  be  the  work  of 
apostles;  and  that,  while  all  the  rest  ot  it  can  l>e  traced  back  at  least  to  the  8d  century, 
fh<' clause,  **he  descended  into  ha(ies."was  not  in  it  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  5tn, 
'nf)r  h;i»  the  Nicene  creed,  adopted  :V25  a.  i>..  any  such  clause).  Therefore,  as  it  was 
^iAof]  at  so  late  a  period  when  erroneous  views  of  various  sorts  had  become  common, 
ih'>  r]f\n«e  has  no  claim  to  be  believed  merely  because  it  is  in  the  creed.  Ourkn^c 
concerning  the  place  in  which  the  hunuin  soul  of  Christ  nsledduriiPjiS'tRf^^vA 
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to,  is  limited  by  his  promise  to  the  penitent  thief,  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise;'*  and  oy  liis  subsequent  invocation  to  the  Father,  *'  Into  thf/  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit."  Besides  the  use  of  the  word  Tiades  by  the  Savior  and  with  reference  to  him, 
it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Paul's  apostrophe,  '*  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
sting?  O  hadeft,  where  thy  victory?" 

HADITH  (something  new,  a  story,  legend,  tale;  emphatically,  Hadith  Ar-Rassul),  the 
traditions  about  Mohammed  the  prophet's  sayings  and  doings,  which,  as  a  complemen- 
tary to  the  Koran,  form,  together  with  it,  the  supreme  authority  for  all  religious  and 
legal  questions  of  the  Mohammedans.  Originally,  it  was  not  allowed  to  commit  them 
to  writing  ^like  the  Mishnah,  q.  v.),  but  the  danger  of  their  being  entirely  forgotten  in  the 
course  of  time,  led  to  their  being  written  down  in  the  first  centuries  after  Mohammed. 
Those  who,  notwithstanding,  know  them  well  by  heart  are  honored  with  the  title  of 
Hafiz  (retainer,  keeper).  The  six  principal  sources  for  these  traditions  are  Ayeshah, 
after  the  death  of  Chadija,  the  prophet's  favorite  wife;  Abu  Hureira,  his  constant  com- 
panion and  servant;  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas;  Abdallah  bnu  Omar  b.  Al-Ass;  Djaber  b. 
Abdallah  Ansari;  and  Ans  b.  Malik.  The  principal  and  most  authoritative  collections 
of  traditions  are  those  of  Bochari,  Malik,  Abu  Dhaud,  Tarmesi,  Nissai,  Moslem,  and 
Bojuti.  Of  these,  again,  the  most  important  code  is  the  Sahi?i  of  Bochari,  who,  it  is 
said,  spent  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  traveling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie 
land  for  tlie  purpose  of  collecting  such  traditions,  ana  who  singled  out.  from  a  number 
of  60,000,  about  7.270  as  alone  genuine.  This  code  was  printed  for  the  first  time  with 
commentaries  (Delhi,  1848 — 1854),  of  which  only  three  copies  are  to  be  found  in  Europe 
— one  is  at  present  in  the  British  Museum;  and'another  edition  (by  Krehl,  in  Leyden) 
has  been  published.     See  Sunn  a.  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism. 

HADJI  KHALITAH,  the  surname  of  Mustafa -ben- Abdallah,  a  celebrated  Turkish 
historian,  who  was  b.  at  Constantinople  about  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  and  died  in  Sept., 
1658.  From  1622  till  1633  he  was  employed  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  acquiring  information  regarding  matters  of  history,  geography,  etc.,  of 
which  he  eagerly  availed  himself. 

Hadji's  worKs  are  written  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  Besides  a  number  of 
smaller  works  on  geography  and  history,  we  have  the  celebrated  Asam  al-kotoub  tt  al- 
fonoum  (Names  of  Books  and  Sciences),  written  in  Arabic,  and  of  which  Fltlgel  has 
given  a  translation  with  the  text  under  the  title  Lexicon  Bibliographicum  et  Encydo- 
pcBdicum  a  Mustafa-hen- AhdaUah  (Leip.  1885-58,  7  vols).  There  is  also  a  French  trans 
lation,  by  Petis  de  la  Croix  (1694-1705),  which  is  to  be  seen  in  MS.  in  the  imperial 
library.  In  this  work  Hadji  gives  a  definition  of  each  science  and  the  principal  writers 
on  each;  specifies  the  titles,  contents,  language,  dates  of  composition,  and  translations 
of  teore  than  25,000  works;  also  the  names  of  the  authors  and  dates  of  their  death.  It 
is  the  most  complete  catalogue  in  existence  of  works  written  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish;  TarWi  Kehir  (Great  History),  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  1655,  containing  notices  of  150  dynasties,  principally  Asiatic;  also  a  history  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  from  1591  to  1658;  and  a  history  of  the  maritime  wars  of  the  Turks, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  (Lond.  1831). 

HADLEY,  a  village  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  18  m.  n.  of 
Springfield;  pop.  township,  2,125.  This  ancient  village  is  the  seat  of  the  Hopkins 
academy,  and  has  considerable  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  charming 
meadow  scenery  fringed  with  mountains. 

HADLEY,  James,  1821-72;  b.  New  York.  An  accident  in  boyhood  made  him 
hopelessly  lame,  and  gave  him  an  impulse  of  study,  and  he  soon  became  distinguished  in 
his  knowledge  of  ancient  languages.  He  graduated  at  •Yale,  first  in  his  class,  and  was 
tutor  in  Middlebury  college  and  afterwards  at  Yale.  He  passed  through  the  theological 
course  at  New  Haven,  but  did  not  enter  the  ministry,  becoming  assistant  professor  of 
Greek  in  Yale  college  in  1848,  and  in  1851  professor,  and  continuing  in  that  chair  till 
his  death.  He  was  verj'  efficient  personally  as  a  teacher,  and  was  also  one  of  the  most 
eminent  linguists  of  his  time,  being  familiar  with  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin. 
Arabic,  Gothic,  Armenian,  and  several  modern  languages,  including  Welsh  and 
Swedish,  and  early  forms  of  English.  He  was  the  author  of  the  IliMary  of  the  English 
lAingua^e  in  the  introduction  to  Webster's  dictionary.  He  was  an  able  student  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  philological  association.  He 
was  also  a  member,  and  in  lo71-72  president  of  the  American  oriental  society.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  wrote  the  article  on  the  Jianguage  of  the  New  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  the  Greek  accent  which  was  republished  in  Curtius's 
StucUemur  griecfiischen  und  lateinischen  Chrammatik.  He  published  Jjccttires  &n  Bvn4an 
Late,  Elements  of  the  Greek  Language,  and  a  Greek  grammar  very  widely  used;  and  after 
his  death  a  volume  of  his  writings,  entitled  Essays  PhUologicai  and  Critical,  was  edited 
by  prof.  W.  D.  Whitney. 

HADLEY,  John,  an  English  mathematician,  the  intimate  friend  of  Newton,  from 
whom,  as  is  now  generally  supposed,  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  instrument  called 
Hadley's  quadrant  (see  Sextant).    In  1717  he  became  a  ^Jjfl^l^Jy  ^I^^oot^  society. 
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tefore  which  he  read  some  useful  papers,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  their 
TrauMcUon*.  The  lionor  of  having  invented  the  sextant  is  claimed  by  their  supporters 
for  Hadley,  Godfrey,  and  New^ton ;  for  Hadley,  because  he  was  the  first  to  construct 
the  inslrumeut  and  give  a  description  of  it,  which  he  did  in  1731,  before  the  royal 
?(>ci('ly ;  for  Godfrey,  because,  in  1730,  he  presented  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  U.  8., 
with  a  description  of  the  instrument  almost  coinciding  with  Hadley's,  which  description 
%!i<  tninsiiiitted  to  the  royal  society  in  1732;  and  for  l^ewton,  because  he,  in  1727,  gave 
a  dtj<;riptiou  of  the  instrument  to  his  friend  Hadley,  who,  for  some  reason  unknown, 
suppreijsed  it,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  in  1742  that  it  was  discovered.  The 
royal  society  decided  that  Godfrey  and  Hadley  were  both  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the 
iiiVent'on,  and  accordingly  each  received  a  reward  of  £200.     He  died  Feb.  15,  1744. 

HADRAMAUT,  a  large  district  of  Arabia,  next  to  Yemen,  lying  along  the  Indian 
ocean  1200  m.  from  Aden  to  cape  Ras-el-Hadd.  This  coast  has  been  visited  and  par- 
tially explored  by  capt.  Wellsted  and  other  navigators.  It  presents  everywhere  much 
the  same  dreary  appearance  as  that  of  the  Hejaz  and  Tehamah — a  narrow  fringe  of 
«iaD(i  or  of  equally  sterile  shore;  beyond  this  rises  a  mountain  range,  varying,  so  far  as 
any  tolerably  accurate  calculations  have  been  made,  from  1000  to  8,000  ft*  in  height;  its 
formation  appearing  to  be  in  many  places  volcanic.  Behind  this  comes  a  second  and 
'ofiier  mountain  belt,  Jurassic  in  its  general  character,  resembling  the  highlands  of 
Yemen;  while  far  beyond  stretches  away  the  great  sandy  desert,  varied,  however, 
where  it  approaches  the  mountain-foot,  by  oases  of  considerable  fertility,  among  which 
rhat  of  Wadi  Doan  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive.  Several  barren  islands  and  reefs 
Wage  the  waste.  The  mountj^ins  of  Hadramaut  form  one  system  with  those  of  Yemen, 
but,  unlike  tl\e  latter,  seem  to  be  of  an  almost  monotonous  sterility.  Torrents  descend 
from  them,  but  no  rivers;  nor  though  lakes  are  mentioned  in  the  very  apocryphal  records 
of  the  Arabs,  has  any  signs  of  their  existence  been  verified.  The  climate  is  mtensely  hot, 
and  said  to  be  unhealthy,  at  least  to  strangers.  Vegetation  is  scanty.  No  part  of  the 
peninsula  has  been  less  explored  than  this,  even  by  the  orientals  themselves;  and 
European  travelers  have  supplied  few  reliable  data  for  what  regards  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  interior,  any  more  than  its  inhabitants  and  products. 
HADRIAN,  Wall  of.     See  Roman  Wall. 

HAPKTA'HTTS,  P.  i^Lnrs,  a  Roman  emperor  (117-188  a.d.),  was  b.  at  Rome,  Jan. 
24,  76  A.D.    During  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  was  his  guardian,  and  with  whom  he  was 
f  onoected  by  marriage  (his  father,  who  was  a  Roman  senator,  having  married  the  Mint 
of  Trajan),  he  filled  several  high  offices  in  the  state.     He  accompanied  the  emperor  in 
his  wars  against  Decebalus,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery;  and  in  117, 
when  Trajan  scfout  on  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  left  behind  with  the  army  as  governor 
of  the  province  of  Syria.     When  the  intelligence  reached  Antioch  that  Trajan  had  dted 
in  Cilicia  on  his  journey  home,  Hadrianus  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  Aug.  11, 
117  A.D.    The  state  of  the  empire  at  the  time  was  extremely  critical.     Insurrections  had 
i)rokea  out  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria;  Mo?sia  in  the  east,  and  Mauritania  in  the 
A  est,  were  both  invaded  by  barbarian  hordes,  while  the  Parthians  had  once  more 
x^'^crted  their  independence,  and  won  several  successes  over  the  imperial  forces.     Ha- 
'iriauus,  perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  peaceful  policy,  wisely  resolved  to  limit  the 
^•undaries  of  the  Roman  dominion  of  the  east,  and  concludoi  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
tliiaus,  surrendering  to  them  all  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  118  he  repaired  to 
Home  (where  he  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  senate),  established  his  authority  by 
ul)erality  towards  the  people,  and  suppressed  with  great  severity  a  patrician  conspiracy 
against  his  life.     The  Roxolani  (modern  Rus.sians).   who  had  made  an  inroad  into 
M"psia,  were  induced  to  retire  by  large  gifts.     In  the  year  119.  for  the  purpose  of 
i)^\*oming  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  provinces,  he  coiiimcnced  his  celebrated 
j'funiey,  which  he  is  said  to  have  performed  chiefly  on  foot.    He  visited  Gaul,  Germany, 
Britain  (where  he  built  the  famous  wall  extending'from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne).  Spain, 
Mauritania,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  whence  he  returned  to  Rome,  126  or  127 
A.D.,  and  received  the  title  of  pater  pntna'.     Hadrianus  spent  the  years  132  and  133  in 
Mliens,  for  which  city  he  had  a  great  predilection.     After  once  more  vi.^iting  Syria,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Home  and  Tibur.     During  the 
^vere  illness  which  carried  him  off  July  10.  138,  at  Baijie,  he  was  subject  to  violent 
outbursts  of  cruelly,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  jealousy  and  pleasure,  he  was  naturally 
addirted.    After  the  death  of  Lucius  Ceionius  Coramodus,  whom  he  had  adopted  undrr 
the  name  of  Lucius  zElius  Verus,  he  appointed  Titus  Aurelius  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius)  his  successor.     During  his  reign  the  army  was  viirorously  disciplined 
ind  reorganized,  so  that  the  barbqirians  were  not  likely  to  attribute  Hailrianus's  con- 
ciliating and  peaceful  policy  to  fear  or  weakness.     As  a  civil  ruler,  he  merits  high 
praise,  particularly  for  the  just  and  comprehensive  view  he  appears  to  liave  taken  of  his 
duties  as  a  sovereign.     Hence  to  him  is  attributed,  more  than  to  any  other,  the  con- 
wlidation  of  the  monarchical  system  of  Rome.    Hadrianus  also  divided  Italy  into  four 
parts  under  four  consuls,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  administration  of  justice.     Ha- 
drianus erected  numerous  splendid  edifices,  the  chief  of  which  were — the  mausoleum 
called  the  Mole^  Hadriani,  in  Rome  (the  groundwork  of  the  modern  castle  of  St. 
Angelo),  the^Elian  bridge  leading  to  it,  and  the  magnificent  villa D(yittizT(}b^l.^(II^iMC 
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-wise  laid  tlie  foundation  of  several  cities,  the  most  important  of  wliich  was  Adrianopolis. 
Hadrianus  was  a  lover  of  tbe  fine  arts  (in  the  history  of  whicli,  as  well  as  of  jurisprudence, 
his  reign  forms  an  important  era),  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  all  of  which  be 
attempted/  He  set  a  high  value  on  Greek  literature,  and  likewise  on  the  cultus  of  Greece, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

HADR0SAURU8,  a  genus  of  extinct  gigantic  reptiles  of  the  order  Dikosauria 
(q.  v.)  according  to  the  classification  of  Huxley.  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
dl/wsanrs  are:  they  were  sometimes  naked,  but  were  usually  covered  with  a  well- 
developed  exo-skeleton,  consisting  of  bony  shields  resembling  those  of  the  crocodile: 
anterior  trunk  ribs,  double  headed ;  teeth  confined  to  the*  jaws,  and  implanted  in  dis- 
tinct sockets;  always  two  pairs  of  limbs,  strong,  and  furnished  with  claws;  but  tbe 
mobt  remarkable  feature  in  their  organization  was  the  structure  of  the  pelvis  and  hind 
limb,  which  approximated  to  that  of  the  same  parts  in  birds.  All  the  genera  of  the 
order  Dinosauuia  belong  exclusively  to  niesozoic  time,  ranging  from  the  triassic  to  the 
cretaceous  periods,  but  particularly  abounding  in  the  oOlitic,  and  lower  and  middle 
cretaceous  epochs.  The  number  of  dinosaurian  reptiles  was  very  large,  and  repre- 
sented by  many  genera,  among  which,  beside  hadrosaurus,  are  the  iguanodun  (q.  v.), 
eionodan,  chondrosteomurus,  eetiosaurus,  laomufiLS,  megaloMU rus  {q.Y.\  and  titayioaaurus 
(q.  v.).  Hadrosaurus  much  resembled  the  iguanodoiif  but  was  rather  smaller,  the  largest 
species  being  about  30  ft.  long,  while  the  iguanodon  was  probably  over  40  feet.  Like 
the  iguanodarit  the  hadrosaurus  fed  n]ui\i  vegetable  substances,  such  as  shrubs,  leavcb. 
etc.  Among  the  species  may  be  i.i.  i<.ucd  hadromurus  f(mlkii,  from  New  Jersey, 
about  28  ft.  long;  fuidromarus  mifior,  aouut  half  as  long;  and  /tadrasaurus  agilis,  from 
Kansas  (Marsh). 

HADRUMETUM,  a  city  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  gulf  of 
Hammamet  A  Phcnician  colony  of  earlier  date  than  Carthage,  in  course  of  time  it 
became  subservient  to  the  imperial  city,  and  fell  along  with  it  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  On  the  subdivision  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  Propria,  it  became  the 
capital  of  Byzacium.  By  Trajan  it  was  made  a  colony,  as  is  evinced  by  the  grandilo- 
quent inscriptions  preserved  by  Gi'uter — Col.  Concordia  Ulpia  Irqjaiia  Auguatta  Frugi' 
fera  Hadrumetina.  From  the  devastation  inflicted  by  the  Vandals,  it  was  restored  by 
Justinian,  and  in  consequence  it  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Justinianopoli& 

HAECKEL.    See  HXckel. 

H.£MA — in  compound  words.     See  Hema — in  compound  words. 

HJBKATO'XTLDfE  is  a  chromogen  (a  term  used  b)r  chemists  to  denote  certain 
nearly  or  quite  colorless  substances  which,  under  certain  influences,  yield  well-marked 
colors)  obtained  from  logwood  {fumuitoj^ylon  camjieaclUanum.)  Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  VhMxaOh  -\-^\iq.,  and  in  its  pure  state  it  occurs  in  transparent 
glistening  struw-colored  prisms.  It  has  a  sweet  and  not  astringent  tasle,  is  sparinj^ly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The 
W8ter>'  solution  is  not  affected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  if  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  is  added,  it  assumes  an  intensely  reddish  purple  color. 

Ilcsmatoxyline  is  obtained  by  mixing  powdered  extract  of  logwood  with  quartzoso 
sand  (to  prevent  its  agglomeration  into  lumps),  and  digesting  this  powder  for  several 
days  with  about  six  times  its  volume  of  ether.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled  till  the 
residue  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  If  this  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  crys- 
tals of  haematoxyline  are  in  a  few  days  deposited,  which  on  an  average  weigh  about 
one-eighth  of  the  extract  that  was  employed. 

The  color  reactions  of  this  substance  with  metallic  compounds  arc  singular,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  tinctorial  power  of  some  of  them,  deserve  a  brief  notice.  Solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  gives^ith  one  of  ha?matoxyline  a  white  precipitate,  which  speedily 
becomes  blue;  salts  of  copper  give  a  dirty  green  precipitate,  which  also  soon  becomes 
blue;  chloride  of  barium  produces  a  red  precipitate;  protochloride  of  tin  gives  a  rose - 
colored,  and  iron  alum,  a  scanty  blackish  precipitate. 

The  purple  color  which  the  solution  of  hflematoxyline  assumes  if  oxygen  and 
ammonia  are  present,  is  due  to  a  decomposition,  of  which  a  subsUuicc  termed  najnaiein 
is  one  of  the  products;  the  compound  resulting  from  the  union  of  hsematein  and 
ammonia  possessing  this  tint. 

The  solution  of  haematein-ammonia  (or  hoemateate  of  ammonia,  as  some  chemists 
have  termed  it)  yields  colored  precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts;  with  acetate  of 
lead,  it  gives  a  deep  blue,  with  sulphate  of  copper,  a  violet  blue,  with  protochloride  of 
tin,  a  violet,  and  with  iron  alum,  a  black  precipitate. 

It  is  upon  the  vsjious  reactions  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs that  the  value  of  logwood  as  a  dye  depends, 

H^MO — in  compound  words.     See  Hemo — in  compound  words. 

RSMTTB,  Mount.    See  Balkan. 

HJEBE'DITAS  JA'CENS,  in  Scotch  law,  means  the  heritable  estate  which  a  deceased 
person  has  left,  iis  it  remains  before  the  heir  has  made  up  a  title  to  it,  and  when  there- 
fore the  property  lies  to  a  certain  extent  in  abeyance.  When  a  creditor  of  the  deceased 
wants  to  recover  his  debt,  he  was  formerly  compelled  by  a  circuitous  process  flr-st  to 
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<>mpel  the  heir  to  complete  bis  title,  or  declare  his  refusal  to  do  so;  but  now,  by  the 
titles  to  land  (Sootlaud)  act,  81  and  83  Vict.  c.  101,  he  merely  raises  an  action  in 
the  usual  way,  and  obtains  a  decree  of  adjudication,  under  which  he  can  help  himself  to 
the  property.  The  expression  of  hffireditas  jacens  is  not  used  in  England,  where  similar 
Diceties  of  feudal  conveyancing  have  long  been  extinct. 

HSBE'TICO  COKBTTB'EITDO,  an  old  writ  in  English  ecclesiastical  law  for  burning  a 
heretic,  now  abolished  bf  29  Chas.  II.  c.  9. 

EAFF,  a  word  now  obsolete  in  current  German,  signifies,  in  the  Danish  language, 
the  sea,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sea.  In  German,  it  occurs  as  only  the  proper 
name  of  three  estuaries  of  peculiar  form  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic — viz.,  the 
Skitin  haff  (q.v),  the  Frisches  haff  (q.v.),  and  the  Kurisches  haff  (q.v.).  Haff-fishing 
is  a  term  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland  to  signify  sea-fishing. 

EAFIZ  (one  who  knows  tlie  Koran  and  the  Traditions  by  heart),  Mohammed,  Shams- 
AD-DiK  (sun  of  religion),  also  called  Lishan-al-Guaid  (voice  of  mystery),  an  eminent 
Persian  divine,  philosopher,  an(i  grammarian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  poetical  geniuses 
of  all  times.  He  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c.  at  ohiraz.  and  early  applied 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  h^arniiig.  His  proficiency  in  various  branches  of 
kiuiwledge  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  then  reigning  house  of  Muzaffer,  and 
iH-  was  not  only  appointed  teacher  in  the  royal  family,  but  a  special  college  was  founded 
:'>r  him.  His  spirit  of  independence,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  worldly  advance- 
meot.  and  notwithstanding  many  offers  of  princely  favor,  he  remained  during  his 
whole  life  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  dervish.  The  burden  of  his  poetical  composi- 
:inns  is  for  the  most .  ]virt  wine,  love,  nightingales,  flowers — in  fact,  beauty  in  every 
f'»rm;  occasionally  also  tiie  praise  of  Allah  and  the  prophet,  and  reflections  upon  the 
insiability  of  life  and  its  joys;  through  all  of  them,  there  runs,  however,  a  withering 
contempt  of  all  professional  piety,  mock-humility,  and  sanctified  abhorrence  of  the 
nood  things  of  this  world.  These  poems  are  of  such  exquisite  sweetness,  that  the  poet 
has  also  received  the  name  of  Tschegerleb  (Sugarlip);  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of 
hLs  having  drunk  from  the  fountain  of  life,  a  draught  of  which  was  brought  to  him,  in 
reward  for  his  untiring  perseverance  in  study,  and  his  power  of  self-abnegation,  by 
Zikhr  (the  Mohammedan  Elijah)  himself.  No  less  remarkable  are  the  sudden  and 
striking  transitions  in  his  writings,  and  the  readiness  of  Wit  which  he  displayed  on 
several  noticeable  occa.sion8  during  his  lifetime. 

Haflz  was  married,  and  appears  to  have  reached  a  happy  old  ago.    The  time  of  his 

•I'-ath  is  uncertain,  the  dates  being  variously  given  between  "the  years  791  H.  (1388  a.d., 

ihedateon  his  tombstone),  and  797  II.  (1394  ad.).     The  enmity,  however,  which  had 

lic-en  provoked  in  the  bretusts  of  the  zealous  defenders  of  religion  by  the  freedom  of  his 

manners,  and  his  more  than  Suflstie  contempt  for  the  outward  forms  of  godliness,  broke 

< 'K  undi.-guL«edly  at  his  death.     The  ministers  of  religion  refused  to  repeat  the  usual 

rrriyers  over  the  dead  Ixxiy,  and  after  long  altercations  between  the  members  of  his 

fimily  and  his  enemies,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question,  according  to  the  usual  customs 

f  the  east,  should  be  decided  by  lot.    The  result  was  favornbie;  whereupon  he  was 

nuried  with  great  honor.     His  tomb,  situated  about  2  m.  to  the  n.e.  of  Shiraz,  has  been 

-•lorncd  with  the  greatest  sumptuousness  by  princes  and  nobles,  and  is  Ptill  resorted  to 

■jy  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  rersia.     It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Kaempfer, 

Pieiro  della  Valle,  Chardin,  Le  Bruyn,  Scotl  Waring,  W.  Franklin,  Ouseley,  and  others. 

How  far  some  of  the  odes  of  Ilafiz  are  bt}nd  fide  productions  of  a  most  licentious 

rature.  or  are  intended  as  an  allegorical  and  mj'stical  revelation  of  things  divine  in  the 

■nner  of  Suflsm  (q.v.),  as  is  declared  by  Hafiz's  pious  admirers,  is  a  question  which 

'■'-at  difl'erent  times  been  raised  before  ecclesiastical  and  critical  courts.    A  style  bril- 

''.r>;.  yet  clear — imagery  gorgeous,  yet  cl(»thed  in  pure  and  unaffected  diction — undu- 

jvin^'melody  and  cla<»»i'cal  harmony,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  Ilafiz's  anacreontic 

i^ric*.  which  have  not  only  beconfie  the  national  poetry  of  his  country,  but  are  even 

M)ealed  to  as  an  oracle  on  most  important  questions  of  peace  and  war'    The  number 

"f  thoir  commentators  is  legion;  the  most  valuable  notes,   however,  are  those  of  Shemii, 

"^'Jmri.  8udi.     The  Dhan  vas  first  collected  by  Said  Kasim  Anvari,  after  the  death  of 

Siepoet.    Lithographed  and  printed  editions  of  Haflz  have  been  published  at  Calcutta 

ngOand  1836),  at  Bombay  (1828-50),  at  Cawnpore  (1831),  Bulak  (1884  and  1840),  Con- 

'ntinople  (1841),  etc.     A  very  valuable  edition  by  H.  Brockhaus  was  published  at 

•  ipMc  in  1854-61.     Of  translations  in  European  tongues,  we  may  mention  these  of 

;'"<^iizki  in  Latin  (Vienna,  1771);  Richardson,  Jones,   Ouseley,    fiindley,  Rousseau, 

^>Hkne]l  (1876)  in  English;  and  by  Hammer- Purgstall  and  Daumcr,  in  German. 

HAO  (myxiTie  or  goMrobranchiui),  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  allied  to  lampreys, 
'-fl  with  them  ranked  among  dermopterous  fishes  byOweu.  The  fishes  of  this  genus 
*^of  low  organization,  and  seem  to  connect  fishes  with  cephalopodous  mollusks.  The 
•>r:ebral  column  is  reduced  to  a  mere  flexible  cartilaginous  tube,  nor  are  there  any 
'  liT  l)ones.  The  shape  resembles  that  of  an  eel  or  worm,  and  Linnoeus  placed  these 
icLiuils  among  the  vermes.  The  mouth  is  formed  by  a  mere  membranous  ring,  with  a 
'  .:«e  tooth  on  its  upper  part,  whilst  the  tongue  is  furnished  with  two  rows  of  strong 
*^th,  and  also  performs  the  office  of  a  piston  in  the  use  of  the  mouth  as  a  sucker.! 
-^und  the  mouth  are  eight  barbules  or  cirrhi,  which  have  been  regarded  as  analogo^aC 
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to  the  tentacles  of  the  cuttle-fish,  and  are  apparently  the  principal  special  organs  of  sensa- 
tion. There  are  no  eyes.  There  are  six  gill-bags  on  each  side,  receiving  streams.of  wat^r 
from  the  gullet  (oBSophagus)  by  as  many  tubes,  the  water  being  admitted  to  the  gullet 
by  an  aperture  situated  rather  on  the  left  side,  and  carried  off  by  a  canal  which  opens 
about  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  length.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
fin.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  very  unctuous. — One  species,  the  Glutinous  Hag  [M. 
glutlrwsa  or  O.  coscue),  is  found  in  the  British  seas,  and  is  more  common  on  the  coa^t 
of  Norway,  where  it  is  an  object  of  dislike  to  fishermen,  as  they  believe  it  to  enter  by 
the  mouths  of  haddocks  and  other#  fishes  caught  in  their  lines,  and  to  prey  upon  them 
so  tij^  to  reduce  them  to  mere  skin  and  skeleton.  A  fish  which  has  been  tlms  treatud 
is  cfllled  a  robbed  fish.  Six  hags  have  been  taken  out  of  a  single  haddock.  The  hag  i< 
also  said  to  make  its  way  into  fishes  through  their  skin,  and  is  therefore  someiiiiiv.'S 
called  the  borer.  Some  suppose,  however,  that  hags  are  swallowed  by  the  fishes  on 
which  they  afterwards  prey.  The  glutinous  hae  attains  a  length  of  12  to  15  in.,  iind 
exudes  a  mucous  fluid,  which  soon  turns  into  a  kind  of  j:lly.  It  is  of  a  dark  bluish 
brown  color  above,  and  whitish 'beneath.  The  quantity  of  mucus  which  it  exud*.^  is 
so  great  that  a  single  hag,  confined  in  a  jar  of  water,  soon  turns  it  all  mto  &  kind  of 
jelly.     The  mucus  is  exuded  from  lateral  pores. 

HAGAB  (LXX.  Agar),  Gen.  xvi.  ff.,  an  Egyptian  bondwoman  of  Sarah.  This  her 
Semitic  name  (the  Egyptian  is  unknown)  has  been  derived  from  various  roots,  and  has 
been  translated  accordingly — "slender,"  "stranger,"  and  "flight"  (in  allusion  to  her 
after-life).  Sarah  having  remained  barren  up  to  a  very  advanced  age,  at  last  j^ave 
Hagar  to  Abraham,  ten  years  after  his  sojourn  in  Canaan,  as  a  concubine — according 
to  the  eastern  custom — in  the  hope  of  being  "edified  through  her,"  i.e..  establishin.ir  a 
family  of  her  own.  Hagar  bore  Abraham  a  son,  whom  he  called  Ishmael  (God  iia? 
heard),  and  in  whom  he  for  a  time  saw  the  future  father  of  the  progeny  promised  him. 
But  16  years  later,  and  when  Abraham  was  (we  are  told)  a  100  years  old,  Sarah  herself 
bore  Isaac;  and  we  find  it  significantly  repeated  nine  times  in  seven  verses  (Gen.  xxi. 
2 — {))  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  his  parents — in  repudiation,  according  to  rabbinical 
authorities,  of  certain  rumors  about  Isaac's  illegitimacy,  spread  by  Hagar.  At  last  the 
domestic  contentions  that  naturally  arose  led  Abraham,  though  reluctantly,  to  cast  out 
Hagar  together  with  Ishmael.  How  the  two  fugitives  lost  their  way  in  the  desert  of 
Beersheba;  how  the  water  in  the  bottle  being  spent,  the  broken-hearted  mother  set  her- 
self at  a  distance  from  her  child,  in  order  that  she  might  not  see  his  death;  how  her 
weeping  and  the  loud  voice  of  the  boy  were  answered  by  an  angel,  who  pointed  out  a 
well  (Temzem;  in  the  inclosure  of  >Iecca) — ^all  this  forms  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  well-known  narratives  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Hagar  is  referred  to  allegorically  as  Mt.  Sinai  or  "  the  Jeru- 
salem which  now  is"  (Gal.  iv.  22).  Some  rabbinical  traditions  (Ber.  R.  67  d.)  identify 
her  with  Keturah,  the  second  wife  of  Abraham,  mentioned  Gen.  xxv.  1;  others  (Ber.  R.' 
51  dj  make  her  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who,  seeing  the  miraculous  interference  on 
behalf  of  Abraham  in  Egypt,  said:  "  Better  that  my  daughter  should  be  the  slave  of 
this  man  than  the  queen  of  any  other."  The  Mohammedans  look  upon  Hagar  as  the 
legal  wife  of  Abraham,  and  she  is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  Mecca. 

HAGBEBBT.    See  Bird-cherry  and  Nettle  Tree. 

HAOEN,  an  industrious  and  thriving  t.  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  is  situated  on  the 
Volme,  26  m.  w.  of  Arnsberg.  It  has  a  pop.  (1875)  of  24,218,  who  carry  on  puddling  and 
ironfounding,  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper  goods,  cloth,  leather,  paper,  etc. 

HAGENAU.     See  Haguenau,  ante. 

HAGENBACH,  Kart.  Rudolf,  German  theologian,  was  b.  Mar.  4,  1801,  at  Basel, 
where  his  father,  Karl  Friedrich  Hagenbach,  author  of  the  Tentamen  Flora  BasiJ^enm. 
was  professor  of  anatomy  and  botany.  While  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin. 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  direction  given  to  theology  by  Schleiermacher;  and  on 
his  return  to  Basel,  he  received,  from  his  intercourse  with  De  Wette,  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  development  of  his  theological  opinions.  After  bein^an  extraordinary  professor, 
he  became  ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  1828,  becoming  an  honorary  doctor  of 
theology  in  1830.  He  delivered  to  public  audiences  beyond  the  university,  and  after- 
wards published  through  the  press,  several  courses  of  lectures  on  the  nature  and  history 
of  the  reformation  (Wesen  u.  Geseh.  d,  B^foi^mation,  6  vols.  1834-48:  2d  ed.,  1851-r)6.), 
on  the  early  history  of  the  church  {AelUre  Kirchenge4ich,  2d  ed.,  1857-63),  and  on  the 
church  history  of  the*  18th  and  19th  centuries  {Kirchrngescfi,  d.  18  u.  19  Jahrh., 
2  vols.,  3(1  ed.,  1856,  translated  into  English).  His  tabular  view  of  the  history  of 
dogmas  (1828),  and  his  compend  of  the  same  department  of  historical  theology  (/xAr- 
hicJi,  d.  Dogim'tif/each.,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1857,  translated  into  English),  are  highly 'praised. 
His  Encyklf)p(tdi6  u.  Methodologie  d  ^hrohgiachea  Wmejischafk'n  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful manuals  for  the  student  of  German  theology,  and  its  popularity  in  Germany  has 
necessitated  nine  editions.  A  history  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  several  volumes  of 
sermons,  a  memorial  of  De  Wette,  and  a  work  on  religious  education  in  the  gymnasia, 
have  also  come  from  his  pen,  and  he  gave  proof  of  his  poetical  talents  in  two  small 
volumes  of  poetry,  and  in  a  collection  of  poems  cni\{\e]dQ\iiyih^Ajmkj^ine  Zeit.    Hagen- 
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bach  died  in  1874. — ^Of  Hagenbach's  brothers,  Johann  Jakob  gained  distinction  as  an 
eutomologist,  and  Eduard  as  a  physiologist. 

HAOESSTOWH,  a  t.  in  Maryland,  U.  8.,  66  m.  w.n.w.  from  Baltimore.  It  is  a  well- 
built  tuWQ  with  twelve  churches,  two  academies,  6ve  newspaper-offices,  court-house, 
townbuli,  almshouse,  and  jail.    Pop.'TO,  5,779. 

HAG-FISH,  Gx.iJTmou8  Hag,  or  Borez,  a  marine  fish  which  forms  with  the  lam- 
preys one  of  the  lowest  orders  of  vertebrates.  Similar  in  form  to  a  lamprey,  it  is  usually 
found  within  the  body  of  dead  cod  or  haddock,  on  the  flesh  of  which  it  feeds  after 
hariDg  buried  itself  in  the  abdomen.  "When  caught,  it  secretes  a  thick  glutinous  slime 
in  jucii  quantities  that  it  is  commonly  believed  to  have  the  power  of  converting  water 
in[o  glue.    It  is  occasionally  found  in  the  north  Atlantic  and  other  temperate  seas. 

HA60ADA  (Heb.  from  nagad,  hogged),  to  say,  relate,  is  the  free,  rabbinical  intcrpre- 
htiuD  of  Scripture,  chiefly  for  homiletical  purposes.  As  its  name  si^ifies,  haggada  was 
iJ-meihing  "said"  (not  "received,"  like  the  aut^joritative  halacha)  5l-v.):  legend,  saga, 
taif.  jnome,  parable,  allegory;  in  fact,  poetry  springing  up  from  the  sacred  soil,  wild, 
iuiufiant,  and  entangled  like  a  primeval  forest.  On  its  three  principal  directions — the 
]w!^.it  or  bermeneutical  investigation,  derush  or  practical  application,  and  lod  or  mysti- 
cal illastralions — we  cannot  dwell  here,  nor  can  we  follow  Zunz's  minute  divisions  of 
ha^ritula  into;  1.  Targumim;  2.  Uaggadistic  elements  in  halacha;  8.  Ethical  haggada; 
4.  Hbtorical  haggada;  5.  Secret  esoteric  doctrine;  6.  SiDecial  haggada.  It  flowed  in 
an  uninterrupted  stream  for  more  than  a  thousand  years — from  the  Babylonian  exile 
to  the  10th  c.  A.D. — and  its  innumerable  authors  are  either  entirely  anonymous  or  at 
ben  pseudonymous.  It  grew  into  immense  dimensions,  as,  although  oraflv  delivered, 
paits  of  it  were  gradually  added  in  the  shape  of  marginal  notes  or  glosses  to  Bible  MSS., 
or  were  committed  to  writing  in  the  shape  of  independent  collections.  These  either 
firi!mve<l  the  order  of  the  Scripture,  and  were  called  after  the  sperial  biblical  book 
amund  which  they  had  woven  their  fabric,  or  they  were  arranged  and  called  after  the 
Sabbatical  and  festive  pericopes  on  which  they  treated.  The  most  extensive  collections, 
originally  composed  of  single  fragments,  which  have  survived  are  Mid  rash  Rabboth 
(c»ramenced  about  700  a.d.,  concluded  about  1100  a.d.),  comprising  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  five  Megilloth,  and  the  Pesikta  (about  700  a.d.),  which  contains  the  most  complete 
mie  of  pericopes.  Strangely  enough,  this  latter  itself  had,  through  the  many  extracts 
niafle  from  it  at  an  early  period  yalkut,  pesikta,  rabbathi,  sutarta,  etc.),  fallen  .into 
oMivion  since  the  13th  c,  until  Zunz,  in  his  Die  OotteHch'cnsU.  Vortrdge  der  Jud/'u  (Bor- 
lia,  1832),  not  only  proved  its  existence  by  evidence,  but  even  restored  it  out  of  these 
fri.Tnents  and  parallel  passages;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  old  MS.,  which  agreed 
»iih  Znnz's  statements  to  the  minutest  details,  was  found  by  Steinschneider  at  Oxford. 
For  tbe  general  form  of  haggada,  its  language,  its  sources,  and  its  development,  no 
b-iithan  its  vast  influence  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  and  its  immense  use- 
f':!tiess  for  historical  and  theological  investigations,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
Mwuvsn  and  Talmud. 

Ilfif/gnda  ihel  Pemch  is  the  name  of  a  ritual,  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Chaldee, 
v<l  on  the  two  first  evenings  of  the  passover,  which  contains,  besicles  a  brief  descrip- 
^  T  of  tbe  exodus,  extracts  from  the  Scripture,  the  Mishna,  Tosephta,  Mechiltha,  Sifri, 
vA  the  two  Talmuds,  and  some  liturgical  pieces.  Originally  within  a  very  small  cora- 
Ia>^.  it  bus  been  extended  to  its  present  larger  size  by  subsequent  centuries.  Two 
P'Uiim,"  or  religious  poems,  were  added  in  the  11th  c,  and  four  more  Hebrew  and 
tiialdec  songs  (the  last  originally  a  German  Volkslied)  as  late  as  the  14th  century. 

HAG'GAI  (Aggaus,  HaggoBus),  the  tenth  of  the  12  minor  prophets,  and  the  first  of  those 
)fl5n  prophesied  in  Palestine  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Of  his  own  history,  noth- 
>-:  positive  is  known.  It  is  related  that  he  was  born  in  Babylon,  of  priestly  lineage, 
iti'i  came  to  Jerusalem  at  a  very  early  age.  The  church  fathers  suppose  him  to  have 
*^n  one  of  the  exiles  who  had  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua;  and  Ewald  infers 
••  m  ii.  3,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  seen  the  first  temple,  in  which  case  he 
3JM  have  been  a  very  old  man  when  he  composed  his  book.  The  time  of  his  prophe- 
'>\  however,  is  known  with  accuracy  to  fall  in  the  6th,  7th  or  8th  month  of  the  second 
:'.r  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (cf.  Ezra,  v.  1;  vi.  14;  Haggai,  iv.  24)  =  520  B.c.  Fifteen 
.'  »r>  has  then  elapsed  since  the  foundations  of  the  new  temple  had  been  laid;  but  dur- 
;■-'  the  reign  of  Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  the  work  had  been  neglected,  and  even 
'  e  most  zealous  men  began  to  think  that  the  time  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  sanc- 
>'in-  was  not  yet  at  hand.     Suddenly  Haggai  presented  himself  before  Zerubbabel  and 

-tiua  the  high-priest,  and  strongly  urged  the  re-establishment  of  the  sanctuary,  poiut- 
•':  at  the  same  time  to  the  famine  in  the  land,  as  the  divine  punishment  for  the  culpa- 
;'  neglect  of  the  people,  who  only  thought  of  their  own  houses,  and  not  of  that  of 
^'"l.  His  words  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the  building  was  re-commenced  (i.). 
T}j<^  second  discourse  of  the  prophet — about  a  month  later — predicts  a  still  greater  glory 
;"  the  new  temple  than  had  belonged. to  the  former  (ii.  3-9).     Two  months  afterwards 
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Zenibbabel,  shall  remain  a  "signet"  in  the  hands  of  God — i.e.,  the  Jews  and  thel 
princely  leaders  would  not  be  harmed. 

The  style  of  Haggai  is  prosaic,  and  labors  under  an  uncommon  tameness  and  p>overt 
of  expression,  principally  apparent  in  the  frequent  repetition,  within  the  short  space  c 
two  chapters,  of  certain  words  and  phrases,  which  could  not  well  have  been  purpos*.^ 
retained  for  the  sake  of  ornamentation  (Eichh.  Einl.,  s.  599).  There  is  hardly  any  pal 
allelism;  but  the  prophet  has  endeavored  to  impart  a  certain  vivacity  to  his  writing  b 
means  of  interrogation.  The  diction  itself  is,  generally  speaking,  pure  and  cTeai 
Haggai's  name  appears  joined  to  that  of  Zechariah  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  th 
Psalms  (127  and  145-48  in  Ixx.,  125,  126,  145-148  in  Peshito,  111  and  145  m  Vulgate), 
circumstance  which  must  point  to  the  existence  of  an  old  tradition  about  these  prophet 
having  striven  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  music  and  singing  of  the  psalms  in  tl^ 
temple.  Some  critics  suppose  our  present  book  of  Haggai  to  be  simply  an  epitome  ci 
some  larger  book,  or  a  condensation  of  Haggai's  orally  delivered  prophecies.  Howevej 
this  may  be,  they  have  certainly  not  gained  in  strength  by  any  such  compression,  ai 
must  well  have  been  presumed. 

HAGGAI,  Book  OF,  (a ;ifo)  consists  of  foui*  messages — portions  of  which  were  pre 
phetic— delivered  about  18  years  after  the  return  of  the  first  part  of  the  Jews  from  cap 
tivity.  I.  On  tJie  firat  diiy  of  the  ftixth  month  of  Darius* a  leeoTid  year.  1.  Remonstrancj 
against  the  refusal  of  tlie  people  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  against  their  selGs} 
devotedness  to  the  adornment  of  their  own  houses.  These  facts  declared  to  be  the  causj 
of  the  disappointments  they  had  suftered  in  their  harvests,  food,  clothing  and  income 
2.  Exhortation  to  consider  what  their  cause  had  been,  and  to  reverse  it  by  completini 
the  temple;  accompanied  by  the  promise  that  the  Lord,  taking  pleasure  in  their  worlq 
would  use  it  for  his  glory;  and  followed  by  a  renewed  declaration  that  all  the  failure  o| 
their  agricultural  pursuits  was  on  account  of  their  neglect  of  the  temple  in  their  efuret 
ness  to  enjoy  their  own  houses,  3.  Record  of  the  obedience  of  the  governor,  liigb 
priest,  and  people  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  them,  and  thVi 
consequent  zeal  in  re-entering  on  the  required  work.  This  practical  result  was  reaches 
within  24  days  from  Haggai's  first  message.  II.  Within  a  month  from  that  Urns  a  aecoiu 
message  was  sent  exhorting  rulers,  priests,  and  people  to  continued  courage  and  zealj 
and  appealing  specially  to  the  old  men  who,  having  seen  the  first  house  in  its  glory, 
were  now  disheartened  by  the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  second.  All  were  assuret] 
that,  in  a  little  while,  after  great  overturn ings  of  governments  and  violent  commotion: 
among  the  nations,  the  desire  of  all  nations  would  come,  filling  the  second  temple  witl 
greater  glory  than  the  first  had  ever  known,  and  giving  peace  to  men.  III.  77//>< 
months  after  the  re-commencement  of  the  work  a  third  message  was  sent  illustrating  b\ 
emblems  taken  from  the  ceremonial  law,  the  sinfulness  of  the  people  and  the  consequent 
impurity  of  their  work,  yet  pledging  to  them  that  the  gracious  blessing  of  God  should, 
from  that  day  forward,  be  as  conspicuous  in  their  history  as  his  judgments  had  already 
been.  IV.  On  tie  mme  day  the  fourth  message-  addressed  personally  to  Zerubbabel  ai 
the  son  of  David  and  representing  the  Messiah  who  would  descend  from  him — predicted 
again  great  wars  and  consequent  overturning  of  kingdoms  which  would  change  thq 
political  aspect  of  the  world,  and  in  connection  with  which  the  Messiah  would  be  mad^ 
conspicuous  as  the  signet  of  the  Lord. 

HAGHE,  LouiB,  a  well-known  water-color  painter  of  the  present  day,  was  b.  in  Bel 
gium  in  1802,  but  settled  in  London  at  an  early  age.  He  first  acquired  a  reputation  as 
a  lithognipher,  his  most  splendid  lithographic  work  being  Robert's  "Sketches  in  the 
Holy  l^nd,  Syria,  Idumea.  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia."  Not  less  superb  were  his  litho- 
graphs of  his  own  drawings  of  old  Flemish  interiors.  Subsequently,  he  devoted  himself 
to  painting  in  water-colors,  became  a  leading  member  of  the  association  formed  to  pro- 
mote this  branch  of  art;  and  in  the  exhibitions  of  this  society,  his  productions  have 
always  been  among  the  most  attractive.  .  Haghe  displays  a  decided  predilection  for  the 
scenery  and  history  of  his  native  land.  Among  his  pictures  may  be  mentioned  the 
"Palace  of  Courtray,"  and  the  "Audience  Chamber  at  Bruges,"  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  harmony  of  color,  fidelity  in  detail,  and  richness  of  architecture.  He  obtained 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 

HAGIoaSAPHA.    See  Bible. 

HAGNER,  Pktek,  1772-1850;  b.  Penn.  Washington  gave  him  a  clerkship  in  the 
treasury  department  in  1793,  and  he  served  in  that  department  in  various  responsible 
positions  56  years,  resigning  finally  in  1849.  For  a  large  part  of  the  time  he  was  third 
auditor. 

HAGUE,  or  The  Haotje,  (Dutch,  'sGrawnhage),  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  residence  of  the  king,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  well-built  city  in  b.  Holland.  Pop.  '75. 
97.565.  It  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  and  shady  avenues  of  linden-trees, 
and  abounds  in  palaces,  public  buildings,  and  stately  houses.  It  has  a  good  public 
library,  containing  100,000  volumes,  and  fine  galleries  of  paintings,  the  choicest  of 
which,  containing  some  of  the  most  precious  specimens  of  the  Dutdi  school,  is  in  the 
palace  of  the  present  king.  The  town  contains  20  churches,  the  most  notable  of  which 
is  the  great  church,  founded  in  1308,  and  distinguished  ^or^^ts^|^l^|[^onal  tower 
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rith  a  eanOon  of  38  bells.  The  Hague  is  the  seat  of  both  chambers  of  the  states-general, 
nd  of  various  tribunals  and  public  oflSces,  in  one  of  which  are  deposited  the  archives 
nd  state  papers  which  have  been  preserved  b^  the  republican  and  regal  governments  of 
he  country  for  400  years.  In  a  historical  pomt  of  view,  the  most  interesting  buildings 
f  the  Hague  are  the^Gevangenpoort,  or  the  prison  gate-house,  in  which  Oldenbarnevelt, 
he  brothers  De  Witt,  and  many  others  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Holland,  have  at 
iifferent  periods  been  confined;  the  Binnenhof,  in  which  the  former  of  these  patriots 
i^a^  executed,  and  which,  together  with  the  Buitenhof,  foims  an  irregular  mass  ofpublic 
imildings  of  various  ages,  inclosed  by  moats,  and  approached  by  draw-bridges.  Besides 
the  palace  of  the  king,  there  are,  within  the  city,  several  others  occupied  by  different 
members  of  the  royal  family,  or  with  various  national  collections  of  interest,  the  most 
u<^table  of  which  is  the  Mauritz  Huis,  containing  a  splendid  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
Dutch  masters.  The  palace  called  't  Huis  in  't  Bosch  (The  bouse  in  the  wood),  whici) 
ies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  wood,  is  specially  wortliy  of 
lotice  for  the  tapestry,  and  the  frescos  and  other  paintings  which  it  contains  by  Hubcus. 
rfao,  in  conjunction  with  several  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  painted  the  ceiilii^ 
lod  walls  of  several  of  the  apartments.  The  Hague  is  essentially  a  city  of  fashion,  and 
18  prosperity  depends  chiefly  on  the  court  and  nobility.  The  trade  consists  principally 
A  book-printing,  lithographing,  metal- founding,  caiTiage-buildiiisj,  beer-brewing,  dis- 
iliiag  gin,  cabinet-work,  rope-spinning,  making  leather,  etc. ;  ancl  the  natives  of  the 
K)rt  (Scheveningen)  gain  a  livelihood  by  fishing.  In  the  neighborhood  are  many  liund- 
ome  country  seats ;  and  not  far  off  is  Kyswick,  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of  peace  signed 
iiere  in  1(M>7.  Scheveningen  is  a  favorite  bathing-place  on  the  sea-coast,  wiih  which 
he  Hapie  is  connected  by  a  broad  causeway,  bordered  with  rows  of  trees.  The  origin 
>f  the  Hague  is  very  ancient;  and  as  far  back  as  1250,  William,  duke  of  Holland  and 
mneror  of  €(ermany,  erected  a  hunting-seat  there,  on  the  site  of  an  older  residence  of 
lis  predecessors.  Iii  the  16th  c.  it  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  states-genemi ; 
iDd  in  the  next  century  it  became  the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  members  of  the 
uuse  of  Oranffe,  and  amongst  others,  of  William  III.  of  England;  while  as  the  residence 
i  the  stadthofders,  it  was  naturally  the  center  of  the  numerous  important  negotiations 
>i  European  diplomacy,  with  which  they  were  associated.  The  Hague  is  connected  by 
I  railway  with  Amsterdam,  36  m.  n.,  and  Rotterdam,  18  m.  south. 

HAGUE,  William,  d.d.,  b.  New  York,  1805;  graduated  from  Hamilton  college,  and 
ras  at  various  periods  the  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in  Boston,  Providence,  Albany, 
Chicago.  Newark  (N.  J.),  and  Orange  (N.  J.).  He  has  published  TTie  Baptist  Church 
Traiyiplanied  from  the  Old  World  to  the  Neic;  Home  Life  Chrutianiiy  and  SiatesmaTiship, 
ad  various  discourses. 

HAOUEHAir,  a  t.  of  the  German  empire,  in  the  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  ceded  by 
flie  French  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  is  situated  on  the  Moder,  18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Strasburg. 
ltha>i  been  a  free  town  of  Germany  before  it  belonged  to  France.  It  was  founded  in 
\\U  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  as  it  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  imperial 
iB5i^aia.  it  was  strongly  fortified.  It  successfull^r  withstood  many  sieges,  especially 
(Janng  the  thirty  years'  war;  but  on  its  occupation  in  1675  by  the  imperialists,  its  forti- 
Ikiiions  were  destroyed.  On  Oct.  17,  and  Dec.  22, 1793,  bloody  battles  took  place  here 
beiweeo  the  French  and  Austrians.  Haguenau  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing 
bdustry.    The  German  spelling  is  Hdgenau.    Pop.  '75,  11,726. 

HA.  HA  BAY,  an  expansion  of  the  Saguenay  river,  7  m.  long,  1  m.  wide,  and  60  m. 
from  \u  mouth  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  in  the  center  of  some  magnificent  scenery, 
«Mi  is  a  great  attraction  for  summer  tourists.  The  upper  part  of  the  bay  displays  undu- 
tog  meadow-land,  on  whose  shores  are  the  two  little  villages  of  St.  Alphonse  and  St. 
Ak'xis.  both  together  containing  not  more  than  500  inhabitants.  This  bay  received  its 
Bame  from  the  impression  which  its  charming  scenery  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  early 
htruvh  myageurs,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  lower  river. 

HAHN,  August,  1792-1863;  a  German  Protestant  theologian;  studiet^at  Leipsic, 
«:iin  1819  was  nominated  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  KOnigsberg,  and  in 
^  following  year  received  a  pastoral  charge  and  a  superinlendency  in  that  city.  These 
P"^X  however,  he  resigned  on  his  promotion  in  1821  to  be  professor  ordinarius.  In 
1^  he  removed  as  prwessor  of  theology  to  Leipsic,  where,  hitherto  distinguished  only 
^»a  editor  of  Bardemnes,  Mareion  and  Ephraen  Syrns,  he  came  into  extraordinary 
pommence  as  the  author  of  a  treatise,  De  rationalismi  qui  didtur  vera  indole  et  qua  cum 
^^irgJImM  conUneatur  raiioTie,  and  also  of  an  Offene  Erkldrung  an  die  Ehangelische 
firth  mndehgt  in  Saduen  u.  Preussen,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince  the  rational- 
*that  it  was  their  duty  voluntarily  and  at  once  to  withdraw  from  the  national  church. 
i;  1833  Hahn  was  called  to  Breslau  as  the  theological  professor  and  consistorial  coun- 
^,  and  in  1844  he  became  general  sujjerintendent  of  the  province  of  Silesia.  Among^ 
^  other  literary  labors  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
«bte  and  his  ^mothe^  der  Bymbole  und  OUMibensregdn  der  apottoliseh-kathoHsehen  Kirehe, 
SAHVEKAra,  Sahubl,  a  celebrated  German  physician,  was  b.  in  April,  1755,  at 
;>^n,  a  small  t.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony.  E^  | 
»KhCT— a  painter  of  the  ware  known  as  Dresden  chinar-in tended  his  soiiti^  [follow  his  IC 
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own  occupation,  but  the  boy  displayed  so  ardent  a  love  of  letters  that  the  head-master 
of  the  college  {FurstenachuU)  of  Mefsseu  affonicd  him  gratuitously  ail  the  advjuilui:j'>of 
thsit  institution,  and  he  reinaiued  at  it  till  he  was  20  years  of  age.  He  then  letl  Meissen, 
with  20  crowns  as  his  whole  fortune,  and  went  to*  Leipsic,  to  prosecute  his  nii'dic-il 
studies.  Here  he  maintained  himself  by  translating  works  out  of  Latin,  French,  and 
English  into  German.  By  his  industry*^and  frugality,  he  saved  enough  of  moni\  to 
ennble  him  to  visit  Vienna,  where,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Quarin,  lie  pursued' iiis 
studies,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  ho  returned  to  Saxony,  and  settled  in 
Dresden  in  the  year  1784.  Here  he  discovered  a  new  salt  of  mercury,  known  liy  tl.o 
name  of  rntfxurius  solubilis  Iiahnemaimi,  and  still  extensively  employed  by  physici;/iis  in 
Germany.  He  also  published  a  monograph  upon  arsenical  poisoning,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  such  accuracy  of  observation  and  clearness  of  diction  as  to  be  quoted  wiih 
approval  by  Christison  and  other  modern  toxicologists.  After  spending  four  years  in 
Dresden,  where  he  had  for  a  time  the  direction  of  a  large  hospital,  he  fcturned  iu  the 
year  1789  to  Leipsic.  In  the  following  year,  while  translating  Cullen's  MaU.ria  Mtd'^'V 
but  of  English  into  German,  his  attention  was  aiTested  by  the  insufficient  explanaticns 
advanced  in  that  work  of  the  cure  of  ague  by  cinchona  bark.  By  way  of  experiment, 
he  took  a  large  dose  of  that  substance,  to  ascertain  its  action  on  tlie  healthy  body.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  experienced  the  symptoms  of  ague;  and  it  then  occurred  to 
him  that  perhaps  the  reason  why  cincfiona  cures  ague  is  because  it  Jias  tlis  power  to  proiluce 
symptoms  in  a  heaUhy  person  similar  to  those  ofagiie.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  con- 
jecture, he  ransacked  the  records  of  medicine  for  well-attested  cures  effected  by  sinirle 
remedies;  and  finding  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact,  he  advanced  a  step  further,  iicd 
proposed  in  an  article  published  in  Huf eland's  Journal,  in  the  year  1797,  to  apply  tins 
new  principle  to  the  discovery  of  the  proper  medicines  for  every  form  of  disease.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  published  a  case  to  illustrate  his  method.  It  was  one  of  a  very  severe 
kind  of  colic  cured  by  a  strong  dose  of  'ceratrum  album.  Before  this  substance  gave  relief 
to  the  patient,  it  excited  a  severe  aggravation  of  his  symptoms.  Th^s  induced  Ilaime^ 
mann,  instead  of  drops  and  grains,  to  give  the  fraction  of  a  drop  or  grain,  and  he  tliii^ 
introduced  infinitesimal  doses.  Some  years  later  he  applied  his  new  principle  in  tli0 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever;  and  finding  that  belladonna  cured  the  peculiar  type  of  tha£ 
disease  which  then  prevailed  in  Germany,  he  proposed  to  ^ve  this  medicine  as  a  proyh 
ylactic,  or  preventive  against  scarlet  fever.  From  tl)at  time  it  has  been  extensively 
employed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  year  1810  he  published  his  great  work  eutitla( 
Organon  of  MecUcine,  which  has  been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  as  well  a^ 
into  Arabic.  In  this  book  he  fully  expounded  his  new  system,  which  he  called  homceo 
pathy.  See  Hom(KOPathy.  His  next  publication  was  a  Materia  Medica  consisting  of  t| 
description  of  the  effects  of  medicines  upon  persons  in  health.  These  works  were  pul> 
lished  between  the  years  1810  and  18C1,  at  Leipsic,  where  he  founded  a  school,  and  ^^a;3 
surrounded  by  disciples.  As  his  sy.-tam  involved  the  administration  of  medicines,  eacl| 
separately  by  itself,  and  in  doses  infinitely  minute,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  th^ 
apothecary's  intervention  between  the  physician  and  the  patient.  In  consequence  oi 
this,  the  apothecaries'  company  brought  to  bear  upon  Hahnemann  an  act  forbidding 
physicians  to  dispense  their  own  medicines,  and  with  such  effect  that  he  was  obliged  U 
leave  Leipsic.  The  grand  duke  of  Anhalt-Kothen  appointed  him  his  physician,  anj 
invited  him  to  live  at  K5then.  Thither,  accordingly,  he  removed  in  the  year  1821,  and 
there  he  prepared  various  new  editions  of  his  Organon  and  new  volumes  of  his  Matem 
Medica  for  publication.  In  1835  he  married  a  second  time;  hiswjfe  was  a  French  ladj 
of  considerable  position;  and  in  the  same  year  he  left  Kothen,  and  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1843.  Ot 
the  centenary  of  his  birth-year,  in  1855,  a  statue  was  ferected  to  his  honor  at  Leipsic,  al 
the  expense  of  his  disciples  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  other  countries,  w4th  th( 
concurrence  of  the  local  authorities,  which  supplied  the  site  in  one  of  the  public  placei 
in  their  handsome  town. 

Hahnemann  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  displayed  great  genius,  industry 
and  erudition.  Jean  Paul  Richter  calls  him  "a  prodigy  of  philosophy  and  learning.' 
He  was  a  man  of  unblemished  purity  of  morals,  and  his  life,  as  well  as  his  writings,  wa 
characterized  by  strong  natural  piety.    He  left  a  numerous  family  of  sous  and  daughters 

HAHN-HAHN,  Ida.  Countess,  daughter  of  Karl  Friedrich,  count  von  Hahn,  a  well 
known  authoress,  was  b.  at  Tressovv,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  June  22,  1805.  At  Ih 
age  of  21  she  married  a  relative  of  her  own;  but  the  union  proving  unhappy,  was  dig 
solved  in  1829.  The  lady  sought  consolation  in  poetry  and  travel,  and  visited  Switzei 
land,  Vienna,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Sweden,  and  finally  Syria  and  the  east.  In  185 
sick  of  her  restless  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  life,  she  enobraced  Roman  Catholicism 
and  two  years  later,  entered  the  mother-house  of  the  order  of  the  Good  Shepherd  a 
Angers.  Her  writings,  consisting  of  poems,  novels,  voyages,  etc.,  are  voluminous,  am 
are  generally  marked  by  morbid  sentimentality  and  aristocratic  prejudice.  She  is  some 
times  clever,  and  even  brilliaut,  but  always  superficial.  Several  of  her  novels  have  beeJ 
translated  into  English. 

HAICTITES,  the  name  given  to  a  Mussulman  sect,  which  attempted  to  amalgnmat 
their  own  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  anticipated  the  second  coming  of  Christ  t 
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judge  the  world,  because  the  Koran  says:    "Oh  Mohammed,  thou  ahalt  see  thy  Lord 
coming  in  the  clouds." 

HAIDirCXS  (i.e.,  drovers,  from  the  Hungarian  hajdu,  plural  hajduk),  oririnallv  a 
designation  of  cattle-herds  in  Hungary.  Afterwards,  the  word  came  to  signing'  a  class 
of  mercenary  foot-soldiers  ready  to  accept  pav  from  any  one  who  would  employ  their 
services,  but  displaying  great  gallantry  on  the  tield  of  battle.  The  remarkable  constancy 
with  which  they  stood  by  Bocskai  throughout  the  war  of  the  revolution,  was  rewarded 
by  that  prince  with  a  grant  of  a  district  as  their  own  possession,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  privileges  of  nobility.  This  grunt  was  made  by  a  public  decree  of  Dec.  12, 
lft>5.  and  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  in  1613.  Except  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
taies,  which  Charles  HI.  took  away,  the  Haiducks  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  nobles  to  the 
present  day.  Their  residence,  the  Haiduck  district,  remains  independent  of  the  country 
authorities,  and  is  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  national  government.  The 
Haiduck  district  lies  within  the  country  of  North  Bihar,  between  the  Theiss  and  Tran- 
sylvania, has  an  area  of  about  594  sq.m.,  and  six  principal  Haiduck  towns.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  district  used  \o  be  BoszOrmeny.  The  total  pop.  is  about  63,000,  all  Magyars, 
and  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  Reformed  church.  In  1876  this  district  was 
incorporated  with  portions  of  two  adjoining  districts  into  a  new  administrative  division 
(called  Haidukencomitat)  with  Debreczin  for  its  capital.  In  course  of  the  present  cen- 
tuiT.  the  name  Haiducks  has  begun  to  be  applied  to  the  macers  of  Hungarian  courts 
an!  the  halberdiers  of  the  Hungarian  magnates;  also  to  the  lackeys  and  other  attendants 
in  Gtjrman  courts. 

HAIGHT,  Benjamin  I..  8.T.D.,  ll.d.,  b.  New  York,  1809;  graduated  at  Columbia 
college  and  the  general  theological  seminary  in  New  York.  He  w^as  ordained  in  that 
year  and  chosen  rector  of  St.  Peter's  (Prot.  Epis.)  church.  In  1834  he  went  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  was  three  years  rector  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1887  he  was  called  to  All  Saints, 
church.  New  York,  remaining  there  until  1846.  He  was  for  18  years  professor  of  pas- 
toral theolo^  and  pulpit  oratory  in  the  general  theological  semmary.  In  1865  he  was 
stnt  to  Trimty  parish,  and  in  1874  was  chosen  assistant  rector.  He  has  been  a  delegate 
io  three  general  conventions.  In  1878  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  but  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  decline  the  office.  For  20  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  diocese 
of  Xew  York,  and  in  the  meantime  held  various  other  honorable  offices,  among  them 
that  of  trustee  of  Columbia  college.  • 

HAILEB,  Lord.    See  Dalbtmple,  Sir  Dayid,  ante, 

HAIL,  HAIL8T0BM.  The  word  hail,  in  English,  is  unfortunately  used  to  denote  two 
phenomena  of  apparently  different  origin.  In  French,  we  have  the  terms  ^kle  and 
^wa?— the  former  of  which  is  hail  proper;  the  latter  denotes  the  fine  grains,  like  small 
ibjt,  which  often  fall  in  winter,  much  more  rarely-  in  summer,  and  generally  precede 
now.  The  cause  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  simply  the  freezing  of  rain-drops  as 
tb«7  pass  in  their  fall  through  a  colder  region  of  air  than  that  where  they  originated, 
^'e  know  by  balloon  ascents  and  various  other  methods  of  observation,  that  even  in 
eaim  weather  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere  have  extremely  different  temperatures, 
1  stratum  far  under  the  freezing-point  being  often  observed  Mtween  two  others  com- 
paratively warm. 

But  that  true  hail,  though  the  process  of  its  formation  is  not  yet  perfectly  under- 
wood, depends  mainly  upon  the  meeting  of  two  nearly  opposite  currents  of  air — one  hot 
to^i  saturated  with  vapor,  the  other  very  cold — is  rendered  pretty  certain  by  such  facts 
I'the  following:  A  hailstorm  is  generally  a  merely  local  phenomenon,  or  at  most,  rav- 
*?t>a  belt  of  land  of  no  great  breadth,  though  it  may  be  of  considerable  length.  Hail- 
^onns  occur  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  warmest  season,  and  at  the  warmest  period 
cf  ibe  day,  and  generally  are  most  severe  in  the  most  tropical  climates.  A  fall  of  hail 
Kaerally  precedes,  sometimes  accompanies,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  follows  a  thuoder-sho^er. 
Acoram«n  idea,  which  has  found  its  way,  as  many  popular  prejudices  continually  do, 
j^io  scientific  treatises,  assigns  electricity  as  the  oridn  of  hail.  But  all  observation, 
n:Lily  interpreted,  seems  to  show  that  electricity  ana  hail  are  results  of  the  same  com- 
■Cition  of  causes. 

When  a  mass  of  air,  saturated  with  vapor,  rising  to  a  higher  level,  meets  a  cold  one, 
*iiere  is,  of  course,  instant  condensation  of  vapor  into  ice  by  the  cold  due  to  expansion; 
i^ihe  same  time,  there  is  generally  a  rapid  production  of  electricity,  the  effect  of  which* 
'^pf^D  such  light  masses  as  small  hailstones  is  to  give  them  in  general  rapid  motfon  in 
'jriou8  directions  successively.  These  motions  are  in  addition  to  the  vortex  motions,  or 
*''iies,  caused  in  the  air  by  the  meeting  of  the  rising  and  descending  currents.  The 
'"i'*ll  ice-masses  then  moving  in  all  directions  impinge  upon  each  other  sometimes  with 
^at  force,  producing  that  peculiar  rattling  sound  which  almo.«5t  invariably  precedes  a 
^iUhower.  At  the'  same  time,  by  a  well-known  property  of  ice  (Reqelation),  the 
Tipinging  masses  are  frozen  together;  and  this  process  continues  until  the  weight  of 
'^J*-  accumulated  mass  enables  it  to  overcome  the  vortices  and  the  electrical  attractions, 
'^en  it  falls  as  a  larger  or  smaller  hailstone.  On  examining  such  hailstones,  which 
'Jisyhave  any  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  or  even  an  orange,  we  at  once 
^^\ze  the  composite  •haracter  which  might  be  expected  from  such  a  mode  of  flggre-|p 
2*^on.    Rkilstones  are  reported  to  have  fallen  in  tropical  countries  sometimes  as  large  ^^ 
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as  a  sheep,  sometimes  as  large  as  an  ox,  or  even  an  elephant  I  But  it  is  probable  that 
tlie  aggregation  in  these  cases  was  produced  by  regelation  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
when  a  series  of  large  masses  had  impfhged  on  each  other,  having  fallen  successively  on 
the  same  spot.  Whether  this  be  the  true  explanation  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  in  Brii^h 
India,  at  the  warmest  season,  hailstones  have  remained  of  considerable  size  for  mauy 
days  after  their  fall.  A  curious  instance  of  the  fall  of  large  hail,  or  rather  ice-massif 
occurred  on  one  of  her  majesty's  ships  off  the  cape  in  Jan.,  1860.  Here  the  stones  were 
the  size  of  half-bricks,  and  beat  several  of  the  crew  off  the  rigging,  doing  serious 
injury. 

We  may  conclude  by  a  description  (taken  from  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1790)  <»f 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  hailstorms  that  has  occurred  in  Europe  for  many  years  back. 
It  illustrates  very  happily  the  greater  part  of  what  we  have  said  about  the  origin  of  tliis 
meteor.  This  storm  passed  over  parts  of  Holland  and  France  in  July,  1788.  it  tniveif?<i 
HmultaneoTislf/  along  two  lines  nearly  parallel — the  eastern  one  had  a  breadth  of  fnjm 
half  a  league  to  five  leagues,  the  western  of  from  three  to  five  leagues.  The  spa(t' 
between  was  visited  only  by  heavy  rain ;  its  breadth  varied  from  three  to  five  ^ud  a  luiif 
leagues.  At  the  outer  border  of  each,  there  was  also  heavy  rain,  but  we  are  not  t^>lil 
how  far  it  extended.  The  general  direction  of  the  meteor  was  from  s.w.  to  n,e.  Ti»o 
length  was  at  least  a  hundred  leagues;  but  from  other  reports,  it  may  be  gathered  tli.if 
it  really  extended  to  nearly  two  hundred.  It  seems  to  have  originated  near  the  Pyreneo. 
and  to  have  traveled  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  sixteen  and  a  half  leagues  per  hour  towariN 
the  Baltic,  where  it  was  lost  sight  of.  The  hail  only  fell  for  about  seven  and  a  half 
minutes  at  any  one  place.  The  hailstones  were  generally  of  irregular  form ;  the  heavi&>l 
weighed  about  eiglit  French  ounces.  This  storm  devastated  1089  parishes  in  France 
alone,  and  an  oflicial  inquiry  fixed  the  damage  at  about  34,690,000  francs — nearly  a 
million  of  English  money. 

HAIMHALDA'SE,  an  old  8cotch  law-term,  meaning  to  recover  one's  goods  and  briuL' 
them  home  again — now  disused. 

HAIM'SITCKEN,  or  Hambsucken,  a  Scotch  law-term,  denoting  the  offense  of  felon: 
ously  assaulting  a  man  in  his  own  house  or  lodgings.  This  was  an  aggravation  of  Hit- 
ordinary  offense  of  assault.  It  was  not  so  in  England,  where  there  is  no  peculiar  name 
to  distinguish  this  from  other  assaults. 

HAIinr'EA,  ErythHmi^  macrodon,  a  larg*  fresh-water  fish  of  Guiana,  highly  esteemcl 
for  the  table.  It  belongs  to  a  small  family  of  fishes,  eryUirinidm,  exhibiting  relations  to 
the  herring,  salmon,  and  carp  families.  It  is  sometimes  4  ft.  in  length.  The  teeth  art 
large,  and  so  formidable,  that  instances  are  said  to  have  occurred  of  a  captured  haimura 
biting  off  a  man's  hand.  The  haimura  abounds  particularly  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
rivers  of  Guiana. 

HAINAH ',  a  large  island  in  the  China  sea,  constituting  a  department  of  the  province 
of  Kwang-tung,  is  about  180  m.  long  and  101  broad,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  strait  15  m.  wide,  filled  with  shoals  and  reefs.  Its  principal  city,  Kiung-chau,  in 
20^  7'  n.  lat.,  and  110"  15'  e.  long.,  is  the  most 'southern  of  the  ports  open  for  trade.  Tin- 
interior  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  the  inhabitants  give  but  a  partial- submission 
to  the  Chinese.  The  pop.  is  about  1,500,000.  Its  productions  are  rice,  sweet  pota- 
toes, sugar,  tobacco,  fruits,  timber,  and  wax.  Typhoons  or  cyclones  are  frequent  off 
the  coast  during  the  summer  months.  Whaling  is  pursued  here  with  success  by 
Chinese  fishermen. 

HAINAN  {ante\  forms  2ifoo  or  department  of  the  Kwang-tung,  though  strictly  only 
a  portion  of  the.island,  is  undfer  Chinese  administration,  the  remainder  being  still  imsub- 
jugated.  The  capital,  Kiung-cho w-foo,  situated  in  the  n.  some  10  li  (3  m.)  from  the  coast, 
IS  well-built  and  compact,  with  a  pop.  which  has  been  over-estimated  at  200,000,  but 
C.  C  Stuhlmann  in  the  Qlobm,  1876,  gives  the  correct  figure  as  100,000.  The  principal 
industrial  products  of  the  capital  are  carved  articles  in  cocoa  nut  and  scentea  woods. 
In  1680  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Roman  (Catholic  mission,  under  Benoit  de  Mathos,  a  Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  and  the  old  cemetery  contains  about  113  Christian  graves.  The  port  of 
Kiung-chow-foo  at  the  mouth  or  the  river  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  is  called 
simply /e<?j  A<?i^j,  i.e.,  seaport. 

The  two  towns  are  united  by  a  good  road,  along  which  a  large  traffic  is  maintained. 
The  net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  that  is  the  foreign  and  native  imports,  less  the 
re-exports  and  native  imports  of  local  origin,  rose  from  6S4,772taels  in  1876  to  1,215.056 
in  1878.  Out  of  182  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1878,  with  a  tonnage  of 
87,290  tons,  152  were  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  70,078  tons.  The  exports  comprise 
leather,  hides,  skins,  tallow,  sugar,  to  the  value  of  204,427  taels;  hemp,  galan^l,  lung 
ngan  puljjs,  erass,  cloth,  and  silk  and  sesamum,  to  the  value  of  41,936  taels.  The  pop. 
of  the  entire  island  is  estimated  at  2,500,000.  At  its  first  conquest  28,000  families  were 
introduced  from  the  mainland.  In  1800  the  Chinese  assign  it  166,257  inhabitants;  in 
1870,  291,000;  in  1617,  250,524,  and  in  1835,  1,850,000. 

HAIHAITT,  French.    See  the  French  department  of  Nord. 

HAIHAUT,  or  HAiNAUiiT  (Ger.  Hennegav),  a  frontier  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded 
on  the  e.  by  the  province  of  Namur,  on  the  n.  by  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and  e.  and 
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w.  Flanders,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  France.  Area,  1424  8().m. ;  pop.  74,  949,346.  The 
surface  consists  in  the  n.  and  w.  of  flat  and  fruitful  plains,  the  s.  is  occupied  by  the 
forest  of  Ardennes.  Hills  occur  only  in  the  s.e.,  and  conse<iuently  the  course  of  most 
of  the  rivers  is  toward  the  w.  and  n.w.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Haine — from 
^hich  Ibe  province  has  its  name — the  Scheldt,  the  Dendre,  and  the  Sambre,  the  last  a 
tributary  of  the  Meuse.  The  soil  is  highly  productive;  wheat  and  flax  are  very  exten- 
sively grown.  Excellent  breeds  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Toward 
the  w..  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mons,  are  very  extensive  coal-fields.  There  are  in  this 
district  more  than  200  coal-pits,  from  which  about  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  .. 
eiported.  Iron  ia  also  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  and  marble,  buiUling  stone, 
and  limestone  are  quamed.    Linen,  porcelain,  and  pens  are  extensively  manufactured.  | 

EAIUBOBO^  or  Haimbxtbo,  a  small  but  old  and  interesting  t.  of  Austria,  in  the 
crown  land  of  Lower  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  27  m.  e.8.e. 
of  Vienna,  and  2  m.  from  the  Hungarian  frontier.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
pierced  by  two  castellated  gates,  and  contains  an  imperial  tobacco  factory,  the  largest 
in  the  country,  an  institution  for  cadets,  and  an  infantry  school.  Among^its  more  ^not- 
able edifices  are  the  town-house,  with  a  Roman  altar,  a  tower,  called  the  Koman  tower, 
vith  the  supposed  statue  of  Attila,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  Castle  Hill  the  remains  of 
ao  old  castle,  destroyed  in  1596,  when  its  powder-magazine  was  struck  by  lightning. 
Pop.  '69,  4,178. 

Many  consider  Hainburg  the  ancient  Oanmntum,  once  an  important  Roman  stronghold 
and  the  station  of  the  Danubian  fleet,  and  which  rose  to  its  highest  prosperity  during  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  considerable  remains  of 
the  fortifications  of  Camuntum  are  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  Roman  aque- 
duct still  supplies  the  market  of  Hainburg  with  water.  In  the  Nibelunffenlied,  the  castle 
of  Hainburg  is  called  Heimburc,  the  border  fortress  of  the  country  of  the  Huns.  It  was 
forcibly  torn  from  the  Hungarians  in  1042  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards 
it  became  a  residence  of  the  Austrian  princes. 

HAimCHEK,  a  t.  of  Saxony,  28  m.  w.s  w.  of  Dresden,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Mulde. 
Wool-spinning,  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth  are  carried  on.     Pop.  *75,  8,468. 

EAIB,  including  bristles,  wool,  fur,  etc.,  is  a  modification  of  the  epidermis  (q.v.), 
and  consists  essentially  of  nucleated  particles.  An  ordinary  hair  consists  of  a  sfiaft  and 
ibu8>.  The  shaft  is  that  part  which  is  fully  formed,  and  projects  beyond  the  surface.  * 
If  we  trace  it  to  the  skin,  we  find  it  rooted  in  a  follicle  in  the  cutis  or  true  skin,  or  even 
in  the  connective  or  cellular  tissue  beneath  it.  This  follicle  is  bulbous  at  its  deepest 
part,  like  the  hair  which  it  contains,  and  its  sides  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  cells  continu- 
ous with  the  epidermis.  The  layer  of  epidermic  cells,  according  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  ^ 
iPhffgiologieal  Anatomy,  yol,  i.  p.  417),  *' resembles  the  cuticle  in  the  rounded  form  of 
its  deep  cells,  and  the  scaly  character  of  the  more  superficial  ones,  which  are  here  in 
contact  with  the  outside  of  the  hair.  The  hair  grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  follicle, 
aad  the  cells  of  the  deepest  stratum  gradually  enlarge  as  they  mount  in  the  soft  bulb  of 
the  hair,  which  owes  its  size  to  this  circumstance.  If  the  hair  is  to  be  colored,  the  pig- 
oent  cells  are  also  here  developed.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  cells  in  the  axis  of 
the  bulb  become  loaded  with  pigment  at  one  period,  and  not  at  another,  so  that,  as 
they  pass  upwards  in  the  shaft,  a  dark  central  tract  is  produced,  of  greater  or  less 
length,  and  the  hair  appears  here  and  thereto  be  tubular.  The  shaft  is  much  narrower 
tlian  the  bulb,  and  is  produced  by  the  rather  abrupt  condensation  and  elongation  into  the 
hard  fibers  of  the  cells,  both  of  those  which  contain  pigments  and  those  which  do  not." 
If  the  tissue  is  softened  by  acetic  acid,  these  fibers  maybe  readilv  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope; they  seem  to  be  united  into  a  solid  rod  by  a  material  similar  to  that  which 
cements  the  scales  of  the  cuticle.  The  central  cells,  when  filled  with  pigment,  have  less 
tendency  to  become  fibrous  than  those  lying  more  externally;  and  hence  some  writers 
iiare  described  the  center  as  a  medulla,  in  distinction  from  the  more  fibrous  part  of  the 
'iiaft,  which  they  term  the  cortex.  (This  tubular  character  is  constant  in  the  hair  of 
QiaDy  animals,  but  is  very  variable  in  human  hair,  and  even  in  the  same  hair  at  dififer- 
*Dt  parts  of  its  length.)  The  term  eoi'tex  or  bark  is  more  correctly  applied  to  the  single 
outermost  layer  of  cells  which  overlap  one  another,  and  cause  the  sinuous  transverse 
tices  which  are  seen  on  examining  a  hair  under  the  microscope. 

In  some  hairs,  especially  those  which  act  as  tactile  organs  in  some  of  the  lower  ani- 
oals  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  whiskers  of  the  various  cats),  a  true  papilla,  furnished  , 
^iih  nerves  and  capillaries,  projects  jnto  the  hair-bulb,  and  an  approach  to  this  papil-  ■ 
4ry  projection  may  often  be  seen  in  human  hairs. 

The  hairs,  like  epidermis,  are  thus  seen  to  be  organized,  and  to  maintain  a  vital,  . 
alihoujrh  not  usually  a  vascular  connection  with  the  body.     The  color  of  hair  seems  to  . 
^pend  on  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is  of  a  sepia  tint  in  dark  hair,  blood-red 
iared  hair,  and  yellowish  in  fair  hair.     This  oil  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether, 
^d  the  hair  is  then  left  of  a  grayish  yellow  tint.    The  chemical  composition  of  hair 
«losely  resembles  that  of  horn,  and  will  be  described  in  the  article  Horny  TiesuEa 

Gkir  is  extremely  strong  and  elastic,  and  hence  its  uses  for  the  construction  of  fl8h-| 
i&g-Uoes.  the  stuffing  of  cushions,  balls,  etc.    Amongst  its  other  physical  properties,  welC 
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may  mention  that,  when  dry  and  warm,  it  Is  easily  rendered  electrical,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  hygroscopical ;  readily  attracting  moislure  frum  the  atmosphere,  and  do  donbi 
from  the  body  also,  and  yielding  it  again  by  evaporation  when  the  air  is  dry.  Uurs 
elongate  very  considerably  when  moist — a  property  of  which  Saussure  availed  himself 
in  the  construction  of  his  hygrometer,  in  which  a  human  hair,  bv  its  elongation  and 
contraction,  according  as  the  atmosphere  is  moist  or  dry,  is  made  to  turn  a  delicate 
index. 

Hairs  are  found  on  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  except  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet;  they  differ,  however,  extremely  in  length,  thickneas, 
shape,  and  color,  according  to  situation,  age,  sex,  or  race.  The  differences  dependent 
on  situation,  age,  and  sex,  are  so  obvious  that  we  shall  pass  them  over  without  notice, 
and  proceed  to  the  most  important  differences  dependent  on  race.  With  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  hair  that  grows  on  the  human  body,  there  are  ^reat  differences  in  different 
races.  The  Mongols,  and  other  northern  Asiatics  who  arc  similar  to  them,  are  noted  for 
the  deficiency  of  their  hair  and  for  scanty  beards,  and  the  same  character  is  ascribed 
to  all  the  Americtm  nations;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  Ainoi,  or  in  the 
Kurilian  race,  there  are  individuals  who  have  the  hair  growing  down  the  back,  and 
covering  nearly  the  whole  body.  The  northern  Asiatics  and  the  Americans  have  gen- 
rally  straight  lank  hair,  wMle  £}uropeans  have  it  sometimes  straight  and  flowing,  and 
occasionafly  curled  and  crisped.  Negroes  present  every  possible  gradation,  from  a 
completely  crisp,  or  what  is  termed  woolly  hair,  to  merely  curled,  and  even  flowing 
hair;  and  a  similar  observation  holds  regarding  the  natives  of  the  islands  in  the  great 
Southern  ocean.  As  there  is  a  generally  diffused  opinion  that  the  head  of  the  African 
is  covered  with  a  species  of  wool  instead  of  with  true  hair,  we  may  mention  that  all 
true  wools  which  have  been  examined  microscopically  (as  merino  wool,  the  wool  of  the 
tiger,  rabbit,  bear,  seal,  and  wolf-dog,  which  were  investigated  by  the  late  Mr.  Youatt), 

£  resent  a  more  or  less  sharply  serrated  or  Jagged  surface,  while  hairs  present  merely  an 
nbricated  appearance.     '*  Ilairs  of  a  negro,  of  a  mulatto,  of  Europeans,  and  of  some 
Abyssinians,  sent  to  me  (says  Dr.  Prichard)  by  M.  d'Abbadie,  the  celebrated  traireler. 
were,  tosether  with  the  wool  of  a  southdown  sheep,  viewed  both  as  transparent  and 
opaque  bodies.      The  filament  of  wool  had  a  very  rough  and  irregular  surface ;  the 
filament  of  nemo's  hair,  which  was  extremely  unlike  that  of  wool  and  of  all  the  other 
^  varieties  mentioned,  had  the  appearance  of  a  cylindor,  and  the  coloring  matter  was 
j  apparently  much  more  abundant  than  in  the  others.'*  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  above 
I  named  dinerence  between  hair  and  wool  that  although  the  former  will  entangle  to  a 
I  certain  degree,  it  will  not  felt  into  a  compact  mass,  which  is  the  characteristic  property 
•  of  good  wool. 

The  grayness  of  hair  in  advanced  life  results  from  a  deficient  secretion  of  pigments 
Well-authenticated  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  hair  has  grown  gray  or  white  in  a 
single  night,  from  the  infiuenoe  of  fear,  distress,  or  any  variety  of  strong  mental  excite- 
ment. It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  Vauquelin  suggested  that  it  mig^bt 
result  from  the  secretion  at  the  bulb  of  some  fluid  (perhaps  an  aci$,  which  percolates 
the  hair,  and  chemically  destroys  the  coloring  matter. 

The  chief  use  of  the  hair,  and  jmrticularly  of  the  fur  of  various  mammals  which  is 
especially  developed  in  the  winter,  is  to  protect  the  body  from  external  cold.  Except 
on  the  scalp,  and  on  the  throat,  this  cannot  be  considered  as  applying  to  man.  What, 
then,  are  the  uses  of  the  hair  on  the  face,  and  especially  on  the  upper  lip?  We  shall 
answer  this  question  with  an  extract  from  an  article  *'0n  the  Use  of  the  Hair"  in  T^ 
Lancet  for  Nov.  8,  1860:  **  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  has  done  so  much  for  sanitary  reform, 
tells  us  that  he  was  once  very  much  struck  by  seeing  some  blacksmiths  who  wore 
beards  with  their  mustaches  discolored  by  a  quantity  of  iron  dust  which  had  accumu- 
lated amongst  the  hairs.  Turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  it  struck  him  that  had  not  the 
dust  been  so  arrested  by  a  natural  respirator,  it  must  have  found  its  way  into  the  lunes, 
where  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  productive  of  evil  consequences.  He 
hence  rightly  advised  that  the  razor  should  be  discarded  by  laborers  in  all  dusty  trades 
— such  as  millers,  bakers,  masons,  etc. ;  by  workmen  employed  in  grinding  iron,  or 
steel;  and  by  travelers  on  dusty  roads.  In  hot.  sandy  countriep,  the  use  of  the  beard  is 
soon  discovered;  and  travelers  in  Syria  and  Egypt  find  it  necessary  to  defend  their 
mouths  against  the  entrance  of  the  hot  air  of  the  desert.  But  not  against  dust  alone  is 
the  facial  hair  a  protection ;  it  is  the  best  barrier  against  cold  air,  biting  winds,  and 

wheezy  fogs  that  a  Northman   can    obtain According  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  the 

sappers  and  miners  of  the  French  army,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of 
their  beards,  enjoy  a  special  immunity  against  bronchial  affections."  In  corroboration 
of  the  last-named  fact,  we  may  mention  another  of  a  still  more  striking  character. 
During  the  long-continued  search  for  Franklin's  expedition,  a  transport  vessel,  the 
North  Star,  was  frozen  up  during  one  of  the  severest  arctic  winters  on  record,  in  Wol- 
stenholme  sound.  The  crew  maintained  their  health  perfectly  durine  all  the  trials  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  On  their  return  to  England  in  the  early  summer,  they 
shaved  off  the  hair  that  had  been  growing  around  the  mouth  and  throat  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  months,  and  within  a  week  etiery  man  was  on  the  sick  list  with  some  form 
oi  bronchial  or  pulmonary  disorder.  Digitized  by 

The  length  to  which  the  hair  of  the  head  may  grow  normally,  especially  in  women. 
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i3  Terj  considerable.    In  the  *'  Hair  Court*'  of  the  international  exhibition  (1862),  there 
was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  jel-black  hair  (British,  we  believe,)  measuring  74  inches. 

Cases  occasionally  occur  where  there  is  an  abnormal  abundance  of  hair  of  consider- 
able len^h  in  women,  on  parts  where  the  hair  is  usually  little  more  than  down.    A 
haigr  lady,  named  Julia  Pastrana,  supposed  to  be  a  Mexican,  was  some  years  ago 
exhibited  in  Loudon.    Her  embalmed  body  was  exhibited  aUo  in  that  city  in  1862,  and  ' 
we  extract  the  following  remarks  from  a  memoir  on  her  in  The  Laticet  for  May  8  of  that  \ 
year:  '*The  ears,  and  all  parts  of  the  face  except  the  eyes^  were  covered  with  hair  of 
different  lengths.     The  beard  was  tolerably  thick,  the  hairs  composing  it  being  straight, 
Uack,  and  bristly,  the  part  of  it  w^ich  erew  on  the  sides  of  the  chin  hanging  down  like  • 
two  plaits.  .  .  .  The  upper  portion  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  hinder  surface  of 
tfae  ears,  were  covered  with  hairs.    On  the  shoulders  and  legs,  the  hairs  were  as  abun-  ' 
daotas  they  are  occasionally  seen  on  very  powerful  men.*' 

Dr.  Chowne  has  described  similar  but  less  marked  cases  of  hairy  women  in  TJie  Lan- 
cet for  IS43. 

HAIRBELL.    See  Harebell,  ante. 

EAIB-DBEBSnffO.  ^s  a  matter  of  convenience,  as  well  as  of  taste  and  fashion,  the 
dressing  of  the  hair  has  received  much  attention  in  all  civilized  nations,  ancient  and 
modem.  The  growth  of  hair  on  the  sides  and  lower  part  of  the  male  face  has  caused 
nme  perplexity  in  management,  and  as  a  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  shaving 
has  been  resorted  to,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  nature  gives  to  distinguish  the 
male  from  the  female  countenance,  and  also  to  protect  the  respiraiory  organs.  See 
BtiRD.  The  Jews,  by  their  scriptural  i&w,  were  enjoined  not  .to  sliave.  The  Romans 
shaved,  and  so  did  their  immediate  succeraors,  the  Romanized  Britons.  The  Saxons  and 
Danes  did  not  shave,  and  wore  long  hair.  The  Normans  shaved,  but  they»  too,  adopted 
long  hair  as  a  fashion  ;  and  from  them,  and  the  more  modem  French,  the  courtiers  and 
caraliers  of  the  17th  c.  adopted  the  practice  of  wearing  those  flowing  **  love-locks  '* 
which  excited  the  ire  of  the  Puritans.  It  was,  however,  in  the  management  of  ladies'. 
hair,  that  the  art  of  the  professional  hair-dresser  was  in  tliose  times  mainly  exercised. 
la  the  18th  c,  through  the  influence  of  French  fashions,  the  dressing  of  haur,  male  and 
female,  rose  to  a  great  pitch  of  extravasance  and  folly.  The  hair  of  a  lady  of  fashion 
was  frizzed  up  in  convolutions  and  curls,  decorated  with  ribbons,  jewels,  and  feaUiers, 
sad  filled  with  pomatum  and  powder  to  a  degree  perfectly  monstrous.  As  women  of 
less  exalted  rank  slavishly  attempted  to  follow  these  absurdities,  the  business  of  dress-  < 
iiig  hair  was  extensively  followed.  The  cost  of  a  full  dressing  being,  however,  too  high 
to  be  lightly  incurred,  often  one  dressing  was  made  to  suffice  for  a  week  or  fortnight, 
daring  which  period  such  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  greasy  fabric  undisturbed,  that 
it  beoime  the  resort  of  insects,  and  how  to  extinguish  these  odious  pests  was  in  itscMf  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.  From  pressure  of  business,  it  frequently  happened  that, 
prerious  to  balls,  ladies'  hair  had  to  be  dressed  one  or  two  days  in  advance  ;  and  to 
Keep  the  head-dress  uninjured,  the  lady  sat  In  a  chair  perhaps  two  nights,  instead  of 
going  to  bed.  The  writer  of  this  has  conversed  with  a  lady  who  in  this  manner  sat  up 
ooe  night  for  the  sake  of  her  finely  powdered  and  frizzed-up  hair.  A  taxation  on  hair-, 
powder,  along  with  the  simplification  of  fashions  consequent  on  the  French  revolution, 
not  only  expelled  hair-powder  and  perruques,  but  brought  the  profession  of  hair-dresser 
within  reasonable  bounds.  As  regards  ladies'  hair,  fashion  is  constantly  altermg  ;  and 
tt  present  the  chignon,  consisting  of  cushions  at  the  back  or  top  of  the  head,  and  cov- 
w«i  with  hair,  is  gradually  giving  way  to  a  system  of  coils  and  plaits.  With  respect  to 
men's  hair,  short  cutting  is  now  universal,  and  any  indulgence  m  long  hair  behind  is 
^ught  to  mark  a  degree  of  slovenliness  or  whimsicality  of  fancy.  Pursued  as  an 
ordinary  business  in  £ngland  and  continental  countries,  hair-dressing  in  the  United 
Btates  is  entirely  resigned  to  men  of  color,  and  in  connection  with  many  of  the  hotels 
4ey  are  provided  with  workrooms. 

Innumerable  are  the  oils,  essences,  and  pomades  which  are  vended  for  the  hair,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  improve  and  nourish  it.  According  to  the  experience  of  the 
^  perruquiers.  all  such  applications,  anv  unguent  in  particular,  and  however  sanc- 
tioned by  tradition,  arc  injurious.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  regular  but  not  violent 
ornshing  is  preferable  for  maintaining  cleanliness  and  glossiness.  When  the  head 
Becomes  affected  with  scurf  w*hich  the  brush  does  not  remove,  let  the  following  effica- 
<^ii3  and  simple  method  of  purification  be  adopted.  Beat  up  an  egg,  and  rub  it  well  i 
ui  all  over  the  head  ;  then  pour  over  it  warm  water,  which,  while  removing  the  egcr.  ! 
'ill  likewise  carry  away  all  the  scurf  ;  lastly,  dry  thoroughly  with  a  cloth.  The  head 
^  be  hung  over  a  small  tub  during  the  process.  After  this,  the  hair  will  be  very 
^,  and  will  take  on  a  fine  gloss  with  a  brush.  On  no  account  use  sharp  combs  to 
^ean  the  head,  for  they  are  apt  to  irritate  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  after  all  fail  in  the 
fiesired  object. 

HAIB  DTS8.    Various  means  have  been  adopted  for  changing  the  natural  color  of 
Jjehair  to  a  more  favored  one,  and  for  hiding  the  approaches  of  age,  as  indicated  by 
^presence  of  gray  hairs.    These  usually  consist  in  washing  the  hair  with  a  solution 
^Bome  metallic  salt  known  to  have  the  effect  of  darkening  its  color.     These  are  the^ 
wUor  oxides  of  silver,  mercury,  lead,  and  bismuth.    The  most  perfect  mode  of  dyeing" 
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the  hair,  however,  Is  that  of  previously  preparing  it  by  a  complete  soaking  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphide  of  potassium  ;  the  strength  of  this  solution  must  depend  on  the  depih 
of  tint  intended  to  be  given  ;  tlie  stronger  the  solution,  the  darker  the  color  will  be. 
When  thoroughly  wetted,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  drv  partially  ;  and  whilst  still  damp,  it 
is  to  be  again  thoroughly  wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  also  proportioned 
in  strength  by  the  same  rule  as  in  the  case  of  the  solution  first  applied.  This  makes  a 
very  permanent  dye,  which  only  requires  renewing  as  the  new  growth  of  hair  becomes 
conspicuous.  The  fashion  of  dyeing  the  hair  is  very  ancient,  and  belong  as  much  to 
savafi'c  as  to  civilized  nations  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  former,  vegetable  dyes  have  been 
chieny  used  ;  and  the  ladies  of  China  and  other  eastern  countries  also  resort  to  the  same: 
the  juice  of  the  petals  of  hibiscus  trionum,  the  bladder-ketmia,  and  probably  other 
species  of  hibiscus,  is  in  general  use  with  them. 

The  detection  of  stained  hair  is  sometimes  an  object  of  medico-legal  invest^tlon. 
Lead  may  be  detected  by  boiling  the  hair  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  applying  the 
tests  for  lead  (q.  v.)  to  the  acid  solution  ;  while  the  presence  of  silver  may  be  shown  by 
digesting  the  hair  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine  water,  when  the  resulting 
chloride  of  silver  may  be  dissolved  out  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  submitted  to 
the  ordinary  tests  for  silver  (q.v.).  *  ^ 

HAIB  OBA88,  Aira,  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  loosely  panicled  flowers,  and  two 
unequal  glumes  containing  two  perfect  florets,  each  with  two  thin  membranous  paleae. 
of  which  the  outer  is  generally  awned  near  the  base.  The  species  are  natives  of  tem- 
perate and  cold  climates.  A  number  of  them  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  which  arc 
of  very  humble  growth,  and  arc  chleflv  found  in  moors,  sandy  pastures,  and  other  situa- 
tions where  the  soil  is  unfertile.  The  Tufted  Hair  Qrass,  or  Turfy  Hair  Grass. 
^.  ecBspitoM),  common  in  better  pastures  and  meadows,  is  a  beautiful  grass  when  in 
nower,  but  forms  coarse  tufts  ;  has  very  rough  leaves,  which,  if  drawn  roughly  across 
'the  hand,  inflict  considerable  wounds,  whence  the  plant  sometimes  receives  the  name  of 
"cutting  grass."  It  is  rejected  by  cattle,  if  other  herbage  is  within  their  reach.  It 
attains  2^  height  of  2  to  4  ft.,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  thatching  ricks  of  hay  or  com. 
and  in  some  places  for  making  mats.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in  moist  situations,  and  indi- 
cates a  soil  in  want  of  draining.  It  is  sometimes  tolerated,  in  order  to  add  to  the  bulk 
of  hog  hay  in  moorish  grounds,  but  is  carefully  extirpated  wherever  agricultural  improve- 
ment takes  place.  For  its  extirpation,  drainage  is  requisite  above  all  things  ;  but  the 
digging  out  of  the  tufts  is  also  practiced,  and  other  grasses  are  sown  instead.  This 
gniss  is,  however,  sometimes  sown  to  form  cover  for  game,  particularly  hares ;  and  in 
marshy  situations,  for  snipes  and  wild  fowl.  It  is  the  windletitrae  of  the  Scotch.  Allied 
to  the  genus  aira  is  eoitabroM  (q.v.). 

HAIE  XAinrPACTITBES.  These  consist  of  fabrics  woven  or  felted  of  various  kinds 
of  hair  ;  brushes  made  of  particular  kinds  of  hair  ;  and  ornamental  hair-work. 

Woven  Fai^ncs. — The  most  important  in  this  country  is  the  horse-hair  cloth  so  exten- 
sively used  for  covering  the  seats  of  chairs,  couches,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  ; 
this  IS  made  of  the  long  hair  of  horses'  tails.  As  the  hair  is  of  such  various  colors,  it  is 
necessary  to  dye  all  the  darker  shades  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  glossy  black  ;  this  is 
done  by  logwood  and  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  in  the  following  manner:  The  hair 
must  first  be  cleansed  and  deprived  of  its  grease  by  soaking  it  in  lime-water  for  a  day  ; 
it  is  then  transferred  to  the  dye-vat,  which  is  thus  prepared  for  a  hundredweight  of  hair. 
Sulflcient  water  to  fill  a  boiler  large  enough  to  receive  the  hair,  is  boiled  with  60  lbs.  of 
cut  logwood  for  three  hours,  after  which  it  is  suffered  to  cool,  when  2  lbs.  of  copperas 
are  added.  This  constitutes  the  bath,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  the  hair,  after  being  removed 
from  the  lime-water,  and  well  w  ashed  in  soft-water,  either  rain  or  river,  is  immersed  iii 
it  fur  24  hours  ;  it  is  then  removed,  and  again  washed,  to  free  it  from  the  superfluous 
dye,  dried,  and  shaken  out  ready  for  use.  Perfectly  white  horse-hair  can  be  dyed  vari- 
ous colors,  and  is  well  adapted  to  receive  the  brighter  ones,  hence  it  has  been  much  usctl 
of  late  years  to  produce  ornamental  hair-cloth,  which  are  in  great  request  abroad. 
especiiiUy  in  South  America.  The  weaving  of  horse-hair  cloth  is  different  from  that  of 
other  tissues,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  hair,  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
can  only  be  used  for  the  weft  except  in  the  open  or  sieve  cloth  which  is  only  made  in 
•mall  squares  for  the  sieve-makers.  Each  hair  has  to  be  worked  singly,  and  the  loom 
requires  two  persons  to  work  it.  The  warp  used  is  either  worsted,  cotton,  or  linen  yarn, 
generally  the  last.  The  hairs  for  the  weft  are  kept  wet  by  the  side  of  the  weaver,  and 
are  handed  to  him  one  by  one.  He  receives  them  on  a  kind  of  hook  at  the  end  of  his 
shuttle,  the  hook  catching  a  knot  tied  by  the  attendant  child  who  hands  the  hair.  In 
other  respects,  the  weaving  differs  little  in  its  general  character  from  that  ordinarily 
cmployea  for  other  fabrics.  When  the  web  is  completed,  it  is  dressed  by  calendering, 
which  ^ves  it  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  popular  taste 
in  Oreat  Britain  does  not  turn  to  the  ornamental  kinds,  which  are  not  only  very  beauti- 
ful, but  are  durable  and  easily  cleaned.  The  true  crinoline  cloth,  for  ladies'  dresses. 
<ctc  ,  was  at  first  made  of  horse-hair,  usually  the  white  kind  ;  but  the  immense  demand 
led  to  the  introduction  of  Agave  or  Aloe  fiber,  which  soon  supplanted  it  for  most  pur- 
poses, except  the  manufacture  of  bonnets,  for  which  it  is  largely  employed  both  as  a 
material  for  the  body  of  the  bonnet  and  also  as  a  trimming.     The  trad^4n[if  rinoline 
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trimming  in  Switzerland  and  France  is  large,  and  considerable  quantities  are  imported 
isto  Britain.  Uorse-hair  is  twisted  into  thick  yarn,  and  woven  into  saclLing  in  the 
ordinaiy  way,  in  Anatolia  and  Roumelia  ;  and  cow-hair  is  worked  up  into  a  rou^h  yam. 


Thibet  and  F^ersia,  and  the  camel's  hair  used  in  weaving,  belong  rather  to  die  true  woo]% 
and  will  be  treated  of  under  Wool. 

The  difference  between  hair  and  wool  depends  chiefly  upon  the  greater  or  less  smooth- 
Bess  of  the  surface  of  each  fiber,  hence  the  hairs  which  are  smoothest  cannot  easily  be 
felted,  for  if  brought  into  contact,  they  have  no  projections  of  the  surface  to  keep  them 
from  slipping  away  from  each  other  ;  but  some  of  the  hairs  proper,  by  a  little  prepara- 
tion, may  be  so  roughened  as  to  fit  them  for  felting.  Thus,  coney  wool,  or  the  hair  of 
rabbits  and  hares,  if  properly  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  loses  ita 
straight  and  smooth  character  in  drving,  and  is  then  readily  felted. 

The  shorter  kinds  of  horse-hair  from  the  manes  and  tails,  also  cow-hair  and  the  softer 
kinds  of  pig-hair,  are  twisted  into  ropes,  which,  after  being  boiled  and  then  tlioroughlj 
dried  in  an  ovenl^  are  pulled  to  pieces.  The  hair  retains  the  twist  given  it,  and  is  then 
used  for  stuffing  seats  of  chairs,  etc. 

Brushes  of  hair  are  of  various  kinds;  some  are  made  of  the  stiff  hairs  from  the  backs 
of  pigs,  and  others  are  made  of  the  soft  hairs  of  the  camel  and  other  animals.  The 
hairs  for  the  first  kind  are  called  bristles  (see  Bristles),  which  constitute  an  important 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hair  and 
clothes  brushes,  tooth  and  nail  brushes,  house-sweeping  brooms;  the  larger  kinds  of 
painters'  brushes,  etc.  The  second  kind  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  mnnufacture  of 
the  fine  brushes  or  hair-pencils  used  by  painters  and  artists.  The  best  bristles  come 
from  Russia.  Besides  the  camel,  h^rs  are  yielded  for  this  purpose  by  the  badger,  snble, 
goat,  dog,  etc.  In  both  cases,  the  sorting  of  the  hairs  into  lengths  is  a  very  important 
and  troublesome  matter.  Generally,  it  is  done  by  placing  the  hairs  in  small  boxes  (with 
the  tips  upward),  sufficiently  deep  to  keep  them  upright;  and  the  sorter  then,  with  nice 
eye  and  hand,  selects  the  sizes,  hv  pulling  out  all  the  longest,  as  they  overtop  the  others; 
then  the  next  size,  and  so  on.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  hairs  for  artists'  pencils,  is  an 
extremely  difllcult  operation,  as  great  exactness  is  necessary.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  Russia  and  in  this  country,  to  sort  bristles  by  machinery,  and  one  person  , 
has  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  a  rude  wooden  machine.  But  the  really  successful  manii-  ! 
facture  of  a  machine  which  can  be  made  generally  available,  belongs  appai-ently  toMr.  • 
W.  S.  Yates  of  Leeds,  who  exhibited  in  the  international  exhibition  (1862)  a  machine  ol 
great  beauty  and  simplicity,  which  sorts  into  ten  sizes,  and  with  great  rapidity.  Most 
hair-brushes  are  required  to  have  the  bristles  or  hairs  placed  with  great  evenness,  so  as 
to  form  a  flat  surface  outward;  but  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  called  artists'  and 
painters'  pencils,  their  value  consists  in  having  a  fine  point,  so  that  the  selection  of  tlie 
hairs  so  as  to  insure  this,  is  a  work  of  difllculty.  The  first  step  is,  after  selecting  a 
small  quantity,  to  see  that  all  the  tips  are  in  one  direction ;  this  is  usually  done  in  remov- 
ing them  from  the  skin,  a  pair  of  flat-bladed  pincers  bein^  employed  to  hold  each  cut 
of  hairs,  whilst  the  knife  or  shears  severs  them  from  the  skm.  They  are  then  placed  in 
small  shallow  tin  boxes,  with  the  tips  upward;  and  the  box  being  carefully  shaken,  and 
gently  struck  on  the  bottom  until  the  hairs  have  completely  arranged  themselves  in  an 
upright  position,  they  are  then  picked  out,  as  before  desiTibed;  each  size  is  placed  by 
itself;  and  the  brushmaker,  according  to  the  kind  of  pencil  he  is  making,  takes  the 
proper  size,  and  separating  a  sufficient  number,  they  are  placed  upright  in  another  little 
tin  box,  but  now  with  the  root-end  of  the  hairs  uppermost,  so  as  to  insure  the  tips  being 
perfectly  even,  which  is  further  insured  by  gently  tapping  the  box  as  before.  Fine 
thread  is  then  looped  round  the  base  of  the  little  bundle  of  hairs,  and  securely  tied; 
sometimes  more  than  one  ligature  is  thus  made;  and  the  brush,  now  so  far  completed^ 
only  requires  its  handle  of  quill  or  wood,  according  to  its  size  and  character.  Artistr 
pencils  being  of  various  sizes,  and  many  extremely  small,  several  kinds  of  quills^Hre 
required.  These  are  obtained  from  several  birds,  as  the  swan,  coose,  duck,  fowl,  pigeon, 
lapwing,  and  even  such  small  ones  as  the  lark  and  thrush.  Previous  to  receiving  the 
brush,  the  quills,  besides  being  cut  to  the  required  lengths,  have  to  be  further  prepared 
by  soaking  in  water,  to  prevent  them  splitting,  as  the  thick  end  of  the  brush  is  being 
pushed  down  from  the  wider  to  the  narrower  end.  They  also  contract  somewhat  in  dry- 
mg.  and  consequently  hold  the  brush  very  tightly. 

Ornamental  hair-wark  consists  chiefly  of  the  human  hair  plaited  into  chains,  guards, 
etc.,  or  worked  up  into  various  other  fanciful  devices,  as  souvenirs,  etc.  Under  thii 
bead  we  may  also  mention  those  manufactures  of  the  human  hair  which  are  either 
Inquired  to  supply  a  personal  deflciency,  or  to  meet  the  demands  of  fashion.  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  wig,  the  front,  and  other  imitations  of  the  natural  covering  of 
the  human  head;  and  to  the  latter,  a  variety  of  contrivances,  whose  mysterious  names 
ue  only  known  to  barbers  and  ladies'  maids,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  appearance 
of  greater  abundance  to  the  natural  supply. 

The  wig,  like  all  other  portions  of  human  attire,  has  undergone  a  great  many  variap 
tions  in  faSiion.    In  the  present  day,  the  great  object  is,  in  the  first  place,  as  far  aa 
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possible,  to  imitate  nature,  and  deceive  the  e^e;  and  secondly,  to  produce  wigs  of 
extreme  lightness — a  full -sized  peruke  rarely  being  more  than  two  or  three  ounce*  in 
weijB;lit.  A  full  head  of  hair,  from  a  voun^  woman's  head,  will  sometimes  weigh  five 
or  SIX  ounces.  There  are  two  heads  of  hair  in  the  South  Kensington  museum,  whicb 
are  in  the  raw  state  as  imported,  and  wei^h  together  Hi  ounces. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  hair  used  m  Qreat  Britain  is  received  through  French 
dealers,  who  collect  it  from  Holland  and  (Germany,  as  well  as  from  the  various  depait- 

I    ments  of  their  own  country.    The  light  colors  are  usually  obtained  from  the  former 
countries,  and  the  dark  shades  from  Brittany.    This  does  not  arise  from  the  circum- 

';     stance  that  these  countries  yield  the  finest  heads  of  hair,  but  l>Qcau8e  the  poverty  of  the 

I    people  causes  its  sale  to  be  a  matter  of  importance,  and  the  peculiar  fashions  of  the 

'    country  head-dresses  render  its  loss  of  less  consequence. 

The  wholesale  price  of  long  hair  is  from  30s.  to  400s.  i^cr  lb.,  and  the  peasants  of 
Prance  alone  supply  20,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £40,000.  'I'lic  averuije  import,  during 
Tour  years  from  France,  was  14,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £28,000.  Besides  the  imporia 
from  France,  which  chiefly  comprise  the  darker  colors,  a  considerable  quantity  comes 
from  Germany,  usually  of  light  shades. 

HAnt-FOWBEB,  a  pure  white  powder,  made  from  pulverized  starch,  scented  with 
violet  or  some  other  perfume,  and  at  one  time  largely  used  for  powdering  over  the  bead. 
The  strange  fashion  of  using  hair-powder  is  said  to  have  ori^nated  from  some  of  the 
ballad-singers  at  the  fair  of  8t.  Germain,  in  France,  whitening  their  heads,  to  render 
themselves  more  attractive.  Introduced  into  Great  Britain,  the  fashion  became 
universal  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  To 
make  the  powder  bold,  the  hair  was  usually  greased  with  pomade,  and  iiccordinely  the 
fashion  was  extremely  troublesome.  An  act  of  parliament  fixed  that  tlie  fine  dubt  of 
which  the  powder  was  composed  should  be  made  from  starch  alone;  and  we  learn  from 
the  OenUeman*8  MagimMl  that  on  Nov.  20, 1746,  fifty-one  barbers  were  convicted  before 
the  commissioners  of  excise  at  London,  and  fined  £20  each,  for  having  in  their  keeping 
hair-powder  not  made  of  starch,  contrary  to  act  of  parliament;  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  forty-nine  others  were  fined,  for  the  like  offense,  in  the  same  pentilty.  In 
1795  a  tax  of  a  guinea  (afterwards  £1  8s.  6d.)  was  put  on  the  use  of  hair-powder,  and 
at  one  time  yielded  £20,000  per  annum,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  causing  hair-powder  to 
fall  into  general  disuse.  The  French  revolution,  which  overturned  so^iany  institutions, 
i  /contributed  also  to  the  people  of  £urope  returnitig  to  natural  and  uupowdercd  bair. 
.)  When  gentlemen  first  left  off  hair-powder  with  queues,  they  were  considereil  very 
,j  unfashionable;  and  the  custom  of  having  the  hair  cut  short,  which  is  quite  universal  at 
present,  was  then  deemed  vulgar.  At  the  present  day,  powder  continues  to  be  used  by 
some  of  the  footmen  of  the  nobility  and  higher  ranl^  as  part  of  their  liver>';  and 
occasionally,  at  public  or  private  haU  eoatumes,  ladies  and  gentlemen  still  appear  with 
their  heads  powdered.  The  tax  on  hair-powder  was  done  away  with  under  32  and  33 
Vict.  c.  14,  the  act  which  substituted  a  system  of  excise  licenses  for  the  former  mode  of 
collectins;  assessed  taxes.  At  the  time  of  its  abolition,  it  was  paid  by  about  800  persona. 
and  yielded  a  revenue  of  about  £1000  a  year. 

HAIB8,  in  botany,  are  very  different  from  the  hair  of  animals,  although  there  is 
sometimes  a  considerable  general  resemblance,  and  the  same  purpose  of  protection  from 
cold  and  from  various  atmospheric  infiuences  seems  also  to  be  sometimes  served  by 
them.  They  are  produced  by  no  special  organ  analogous  to  the  bulbs  from  which  tbe 
hairs  of  animals  grow,  but  are  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  arise  from  the  epidermis, 
and  are  covered  with  extensions  of  the  cuticle.  Some  hairs  consist  of  a  single  elonimted 
cell;  some  of  several  cells  placed  end  to  end.  The  gradations  are  quite  indefinite 
between  the  most  elongated  hairs  and  the  mere  warts  or  rugosities  which  often  appear 
on  the  surface  of  plants.  In  like  manner,  hairs  pass  into  brutles  {f^ta)  and  prickles 
(aeulei),  which  are  merely  stronger  and  harder  hairs;  but  spines  or  thorns  are  totally 
different,  arising  from  the  wood  of  the  stem  or  branch.  Hairs  are  very  often  connected 
with  glands,  which  are  cells  or  clusters  of  cells,  producing  secretions;  hairs  often  arise 
from  glands,  and  then  generally  serve  as  ducts  throudi  which  the  secretion  may  p**^' 
but  hairs  also  often  bear  glands  at  their  apex.  Stinging  hairs,  as  in  nettles,  loasas.  and 
some  malpigliiaa  (see  these  heads),  are  ducts,  with  venom-secreting  glands  at  their  base. 

HAIE^8FBIK0.    See  Balance-Sprhvo.  , 

HAIB-TAIL,  Trichiurus,  a  genus  of  acnnthopterous  fishes,  which,  on  account  of 
their  compressed  and  very  elongated  form,  have  been  classed  in  the  ribbon-fish  hraily, 
but  are  otherwise  allied  to  the  mackerel,  tunny,  etc.,  and  are  therefore,  in  recent  sys- 
tematic works,  referred  to  the  family  sc&mberidiB.  The  dorsal  fin  extends  along  the 
whole  back,  and  is  spiny  throughout^,  there  are  no  ventral  fins,  no  anal  fin,  and  no  tail 
fin,  the  tail  ending  in  a  single  elongated  filament.  One  species,  the  Silvery  Hatr-Taii* 
{T.  lepturus),  sometimes  called  the  blade-fish,  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  has 
been  cast  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  but  is  more  common  in  warmer  regions.  It  is  called 
saber-fish  in  Cuba.  It  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  12  feet.  Its  Sesh  i«  good.— An 
East  Indian  species,  the  Savala  (71  savcUa),  is  much  esteemed  for  food,  and  commonly 
Bold  in  the  markets  of  India.  ^-^^^^^^^  ,^  V^UU^Lt: 


HAIR-WORM.    See  Gobdiub,  awi». 

EAJBUK,  or  Haiduck  (from  a  Hungarian  word  meaning  drowr,  cowherds,  is  the 
name  for  the  population  of  a  district  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  Hungary.  The  Hafduk  are 
direct  descendanta  of  those  warriors,  who,  during  the  long  and  bloody  contest  between 
tbe  bouse  of  Hapeburg  and  the  Protestant  insurgents  of  Hungary,  formed  tbe  nucleus 
of  prince  Stephen  Bocskay's  valiant  armies.  The  Hajduk  e  i  joyed  privileges  of  nobility, 
lod  immunities  from  taxation  ever  since  1605,  in  which  year  the  whole  tract  of  land 
they  are  in  possession  of  to  the  present  day  was  given  them  by  the  above  named  muniti- 
cent  prince.  Notwithstanding  repeated  attempts  made  by  the  Austrian  government 
ftgainst  their  privileges,  the  Hajduk  retained  the  peculiar  organization  of  their  district, 
uDtil  after  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  struggle  in  1848-49,  when  they  were  reduced  to 
tliesame  level  with  the  so-called  hereditary  provinces  of  the  empire.  At  the  dawn  of 
tbe  Tt'formation.  the  Hajduk  were  among  the  first  to  adopt  Calvin's  doctrines  (designated 
during  a  long  period  "tbe  Hungarian  Faith,"  in  opposition  to  Luther,  whose  folTowera 
were  chiefly  among  the  Slaves  of  Upper  Hungary).  The  Hajduk  are  almost  exclusively  ' 
iddicted  to  a^^riculture,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  manners  unite  all  tbe  qualities  which 
distioguishea  their  ancestors.  Their  total  number  amounts  to  70,000,  forming  six 
"towsa."    The  political  chief  of  the  district  bears  the  title  of  caplauoL 

EAjnU,  or  Brro-TBSB,  Balanite$  jSlfypHaoa^  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  amyridaoea, 
a  native  of  Egypt  and  of  central  Africa,  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  a  drupe,  which  is 
edible,  and  from  the  seeds  of  which  a  fixed  oil  is  expressed,  called  zaehun,  8o  much 
is  this  tree  valued  in  central  Africa,  that  there  is  a  common  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a 
milch  cow  and  a  bito-tree  are  the  same.     (Barth*3  Travels.) 

HAJIPUR,  a  1  in  Bengal  on  the  Gandak  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges,  said  to 
have  been  founded  about  500  years  ago  by  Haji  Ilyas.  the  supposed  ramparts  of  whose 
fort  are  still  visible.  Hajipur  figures  conspicuously  in  tbe  history  of  the  stmgglea 
between  Akbar  and  his  rebellious  Afghan  governors  of  Bengal,  navinff  been  twice 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  imperial  troops,  in  1572  and  again  in  1574.  Its  command 
of  water  trafilc  in  three  directions  makes  the  town  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  Within  the  limits  of  the  old  fort  is  a  small  stone  mosque,  i^ry  plain,  but 
of  peculiar  architecture,  and  attributed  to  Hnji  Ilyas.  Two  other  mosques  and  a  small 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  temple  are  in  tlie  town  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Beside  the 
ordinary  courts,  the  town  conttiins  a  school,  poet-oflJce,  charitable  dispensary,  and  dis- 
tillery.   Pop.  72,  22,306. 

EAJJ(Haji,  Hagge),  (Heb.  Hag,  one  of  the  three  festivals  appointe^to  the  Jews  for  the 
parpose  of  pilgrimaee  to  Jerusalem),  Arab,  pilgrimage,  emphatic*ally  pilgrimage,  to  the 
aaaba  (q.v.)  or  temple  of  Mecca,  which  every  Mohammedan,  male  or  female,  whose  means 
tnd health  permit,  is  bound  to  perform,  once  at  least  in  his  life,  otherwise,  "he  or  she 
might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian."  Mohammed,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
abolish  altogether  the  old  custom  of  pilgrimage — ^prevalent  among  most  peoples  in  ancient, 
and  some  even  in  modern  times,  ana  perhaps  arising  from  an  innate,  instinctive,  traveling 
propensity,  but  is  not  un frequently  fraught  with  mischievous  consequences — was  com- 
pelled finally  to  confirm  it,  only  taking  care  to  annul  its  idolatrous  rites,  and  to  destroy 
the  great  number  of  ancient  idols  around  Mecca.  The  12th  month  of  the  Mohammedan 
year,  the  Dsul  Hajjeh,  is  the  time  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  solemnities,  and  the 

g'lgrinis  have  to  set  out  for  tlieir  journey  one  or  two  months  before  (in  Bhawftl  or 
hulkada),  according  to  the  respective  distances  they  have  to  traverse.  They  first 
issemble  at  certain  variously  appointed  places  near  Mecca,  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  holy 
month,  and  the  commencement  of  tbe  rites  is  made  by  the  male  pilgrims  here  first  put- 
tiQ|  on  the  Ihrilm  or  sacred  habit,  which  consists  of  two  woolen  wrappers — one  around 
their  middle,  the  other  around  their  shoulders;  their  head  remains  bare,  and  their  slip- 
pers must  neither  cover  the  heel  nor  the  instep.  It  is  enjoined  that  the  pilgrims,  while 
th:y  wear  this  dress,  should  be  particularly  careful  to  bring  their  words  and  thoughts 
into  harmony  with  the  sanctity  of  the  territory  they  now  tread,  a  territory  in  which  even 
the  life  of  animals  is  to  be  held  sacred  from  any  attack.  Arrived  at  Mecca,  the  pilgrims 
proceed  at  once  to  the  temple,  and  be|^in  the  holy  rites  there  by  walking  first  quickly, 
then  slowly,  seven  times  round  the  Kaaba,  starting  from  the  corner  where  the  black 
stone  is  fixed  (Tawaf).  This  ceremony  is  followed  by  the  Sai,  or  running,  likewise  per- 
formed first  slowly,  then  quickly,  between  the  two  mounts  Saffi  and  Merwa,  where, 
before  Mohammed  s  time,  the  two  idols  Asaf  and  Nayelah  had  been  worshiped.  The 
pext  rite  takes  place  on  the  ninth  of  the  Dhulhajia,  and  consists  in  the  Wukuf  or  stand- 
ing in  prayer  on  the  mpuntain  of  Arafat,  near  Mecca,  till  sunset  The  whole  of  the 
Bucceeding  night  in  spent  in  holy  devotions  at  Mogdalifa,  between  Arafat  and  Mina. 
The  next  morning,  by  daybreak,  the  pilgrims  visit  the  Masher-al-Hnram,  the  sacred 
monument  (a  place  where  the  prophet  stood  so  long  in  prayer  that  his  face  began  to 
shine),  and  then  proceed  to  the  valley  of  Mirra,  where  they  throw  seven  (or  seventy) 
ttones  at  three  pillars,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  devil  to  fiight.  The  pilgrimage  is 
completed  with  the  slaughtering  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
place.  The  sacrifice  over,  they  shave  their  h^ads  and  cut  their  nails,  burying  the  latter 
on  the  same  spot.  They  then  take  leave  of  Ihe  Eaaba,  and,  taking  with  them  some 
ncred  souvenirs,  such  as  dust  from  the  prophet's  tomb,  water  from  the  well  Zemzem, 
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etc.,  the^  proceed  to  their  homes.  The  return  of  the  hol^  caravans  is  watched  every 
'Where  with  the  most  intense  abxiety,  and  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicingo. 
Henceforth,  the  pilgrim  never  omits  to  prefix  the  proud  name  of  Hajji  to  his  name.  It 
is  permitted  that  those  who,  through  bodily  infirmity,  are  iocapacitated  from  pei-form 
ing  the  holy  journey  themselves,  may  send  a  substitute,  who  acts  as  their  representative 
in  almost  every  respect,  but  this  substitute  has  no  share  whatever  in  the  merits  and 
rewards  belonging  to  the  Hajj. 

EASE,  MerluciiLs,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  cod  family  (gadidcB),  having  a  flattened 
bead,  an  elongated  body,  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  first  is  short,  and  the  second  very 
I  long,  one  very  long  anal  fin,  and  the  mouth  destitute  of  barbels.  One  species,  the 
I  Common  Hake  {ALmUgcms),  is  found  in  the  British  seas,  in  those  of  the  n.  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  sometimes  8  or  4  ft.  in  length;  and  is  of  a  whitish 
color,  grayish  on  the  back.  It  is  a  very  voracious  fish,  devouriDg  great  numbers  of 
herrings  and  pilchards;  hence  it  is  frequently  called  the  herring  ?ui&.  It  is  a  coarse 
fish;  its  fiesh  white  and  fiakv;  but  it  is  important  as  an  article  of  human  food  and  of 
commerce;  being  salted  and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  cod  and  ling,  in  commoD 
with  which  it  receives  in  this  state  the  name  of  stock-fish.  It  is  generally  taken  by 
lines,  like  cod  and  ling.  In  the  spawning  season,  when  it  keeps  near  the  bottom,  it  l<: 
sometimes  caught  by  trawl-nets. — Other  species  of  hake  are  found  in  high  southern 
latitudes. 

HAEDC  BEir  ALLAH,  or  Ben  Habhem,  called  Mokanna  (the  veiled),  or  Sagende 
Nah  (moon-maker),  the  founder  of  an  Arabic  sect  who  first  appeared  in  the  8th  c,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahadi,  the  third  Abassidian  caliph,  at  Keksheb,  or  Mem  in  Khorassan. 
Hakim  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  extraordinary  career  as  a  common  soldier,  but  to 
have  soon  been  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  finally  to  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  his  own.  In  a  fight,  an  arrow  pierced  one  of  his  eyes,  and  in  order  to  hide 
this  deformity,  he  henceforth  constantly  wore  a' veil,  a  habit  attributed  by  other  writer? 
(Rondemir,  etc.)  to  a  desire  to  conceal  his  extraordinary  ugliness — by  his  own  followers, 
however,  to  the  necessity  of  shrouding  the  dazzling  rays  which  issued  from  his  divine 
countenancetfromtheeyeof  the  beholder.  Hakim  set  himself  up  as  god.  He  had  first, 
he  said,  assumed  the  body  of  Adam,  then  that  of  Noah,  and  subsequently  of  many  other 
wise  and  great  men.  The  last  human  form  he  pretended  to  have  adopted  was  that  of 
Abu  Moslem,  a  prince  of.  Khorassan.  Thabari  sees  in  this  idea  of  metempsychosis  thi^ 
Jewish  notion  oi  the  Shekinah — the  divinity  resting  on  some  one  chosen  person  or  place 
and  concludes  tlfkt  Hakim  may  have  been  a  Jew.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  legerdemain  and  ''natural  magic,"  principally  as  regards  producing  start 
lin^  effects  of  li^ht  and  color.  Among  other  miracles,  he  for  a  whole  week,  to  the  greai 
delight  and  bewilderment  of  his  soldiers,  caused  a  moon  or  moons  to  issue  from  a  deep 
well;  and  so  brilliant  was  the  appearance  of  these  luminaries,  that  the  real  moon  quite 
disappeared  by  their  side.  Hakim  found  many  adherents;  and  his  little  band  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  ere  long  he  was  able  to  seize  upon  several  fortified  places  near  the  cities 
of  Neksheb  and  Eesh.  Sultan  Mahadi  marched  against  him.  and  after  a  long  siege  took 
the  last  stronghold  in  which  he  had  fortified  himself,  together  with  the  remnant  of  his 
army.  Hakim,  however,  having  first  poisoned  his  soldiers  with  the  wine  of  a  banquet, 
threw  himself  into  a  vessel  filled  with  a  burning  acid  of  such  a  nature  that  his  body 
was  entirely  dissolved,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  few  hairs,  in  order  that  the  faithful 
might  believe  him  to  have  ascended  to  heaven  alive.  Some  remnants  of  his  sect  still 
exist,  and  their  outward  distinguishing  badge  is  the  white  garb,  which  they  wear  in 
memory  of  the  white  garb  worn  by  their  divinity,  as  a  standing  token  of  opposition  to 
the  black  color  adopted  by  the  Abassidian  caliphs.  Hakim  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
many  romances,  of  which  the  one  contained  in  Moore's  Ldlla  Bookh  is  the  most  brilliant 
and  best  known. 

HAKLTJYT,  or  HAGKLTTYT,  Hichabd,  an  English  author,  was  b.  in  1553.  While  at 
Westminster  school  he  eagerly  perused  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels,  and  continued 
this  course  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1575.  Beins  appointed 
lecturer  on  geography  or  cosmography  in  that  university,  he  introduced  the  use  of 
globes  and  other  geographical  appliances  into  English  schools.  Private  individuals,  as 
well  as  commercial  companies  and  towns,  consulted  him  respecting  nautical  enterprises. 
In  the  year  1584  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
Laudonni^re's  manuscript  narrative  of  the  discoveir  of  Florida  printed,  first  in  French 
and  afterwards  in  English,  at  his  own  expense.  On  his  return  to  England,  with  the 
assistance  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  he  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  his  countrymen.  He  published  the  fruits  of  his  researches,  in 
notices  of  more  than  200  voyages,  under  the  title  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traf- 
fiqaes,  and  Discoveries  of  tliemiglish  Nation,  (Lond.  1589;  new  edit.,  5  vols.  Lond.  1809-12). 
Government  rewarded  him  by  bestowing  upon  him  a  prebend  in  Westminster  abliey^ 
and  a  living  in  Suffolk.  A  work  entitled  A  Selection  of  Curious,  Bo/re,  and  Early  Voy- 
ages and  Histories  of  Interesting  Discoveries,  etc.,  chiefly  published  bv  Hakluyt,  or  at  his 
suggestion,  but  not  included  in  his  celebrated  compilation  (4to,  Lond.  1812).  forms  a 
supplement  to  the  above  works.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey 
Hakluyt's  unpublished  manuscripts  were  made  use  of  by  Purchas  in  his  Pilgrims.     Au 
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island  in  Baffin's  bay  was  named  after  him  bj  Bjlot,  and  a  promontory  in  Spitzber^en 
by  Hudson.  Tlie  Hakluyt  Society,  instituted  m  1846,  likewise  took  itStname  from  him. 
Its  object  is  the  publication  of  all  the  histories  of  the  earlier  voyages  and  travels. 

EAXODADI,  or  Hakodate,  the  most  northern  of  the  opened  ports  of  Japan,  situated 
in  41  **  40'  n.  lat..  and  141**  15'  e.  long.  The  town  stretches  8  m.  along  the  base  of  a  lofty 
promontory,  which  juts  out  into  the  strait  of  T*za«ir,  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Yesso.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  alluvial  isthmus,  and 
separated  from  the  mountainous  region  to  the  n.  by  a  plain  bordered  by  an  amphitheater 
of  hiils.  The  adjacent  scenery  is  striking  and  picturesque,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Gibraltar.  Hakodadi  was  ceded  to  the  1  ycoon  by  the  prince  of  Matsumai  in  1854.  It 
was  then  a  poor  fishing-village,  but  has  now  become  a  place  of  importance.  The  houses 
are  of  a  single  story,  fragile  wooden  buildings  with  single  roofs,  which  are  retained  in 
their  places  by  cobble  stones.  Each  house  has  on  its  roof  a  tub  filled  with  water  for  use  in 
case  of  fire.  The  streets  are  between  80  and  40  ft.  wide,  clean,  well-drained,  and  macadam- 
ized. In  June  1869,  after  the  revolution,  the  Mikado's  forces  attacked  Hakodadi,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes.  Considering 
the  latitude  of  Hakodadi,  its  climate  is  severe,  and  during  its  winter  season  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  found  to  indicate  18**  below  zero.  The  observations  of  1859  make  its 
summer  very  nearlv  correspond  to  that  of  Edinburgh.  The  snow  disappears  about  the 
beginning  of  April  (though  it  often  lies  on  the  mountains  until  midsummer);  and  torrents 
of  rain,  brought  up  from  the  Pacific  by  the  s.e.  wind,  quickly  deluge  the  recently  snow- 
denuded  ground.  Hakodadi  is  said  not  to  be  healthy,  and  yet  longevity  is  frequent. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world,  but  difficult  of  access.  It  is 
divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbor.  By  art.  8  of  the  treaty  of  Yedo  (Aug.  26, 
1858),  Hakodadi  was,  together  with  Kanagawa  and  Nagasaki,  opened  to  foreign  com- 
merce from  July  1, 1859.  It  maintains  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  large  ports 
of  Japan;  a  monthly  steamer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  runs  to  Yokohama.  In  1869  the 
imports  were  $789,325;  the  exports,  $990,710;  but  in  1871  they  were  much  reduced. 
In  1877  the  imports  had  only  a  value  of  $15,000,  while  the  exports  were  valued  at 
1130,000.  Fish,  oil,  and  fish-manure  are  the  cliief  exports.  There  is  a  lafge  fluctuating 
population  connected  with  the  fisheries  The  registered  Japanese  population  of  the  town 
in  1872  numbered  14,638.  In  1877  there  were  84  foreigners  resident  in  Hakodadi,  of 
whom  23  were  British. 

HAL,  a  t  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  on  the  Seune  and  the 
Cbarleroi  canal,  10  m.  s.e.  of  Brussels.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Mons  railwav.  The  church 
of  St.  Mary  is  a  rich  Gothic  edifice,  containing  a  chapel  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  on 
account  of  a  black  miracle-working  wooden  image  of  the  virgin,  2  ft.  high,  which  has 
acquired  enormous  wealth  from  the  ofiferings  of  pious  devotees.  The  high  altar  has  a 
marble  reredos,  uuequaled  in  the  Netherlands,  carved  by  Mone,  a  native  artist,  1588. 
The  town  has  breweries,  tanneries,  distilleries,  several  mills,  and  manufactures  of 
wicker-work  and  articles  of  wood.    Pop.  '70,  about  8,000. 

HAIACHA  (rule)  is  the  general  term  for  the  Jewish  oral  law,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  written  law  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  is  supposed  to  be  like  this,  of  divine 
oridn.  Its  relation  to  the  ordinances  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  is  that  of  an  amplified 
wdfe  to  the  fundamental,  religious,  and  civil  maxims — such  as  the  changes  wrought  by 
time  in  the  inner  and  outer  relations  of  a  rapidly  increasing  people  would  of  necessity 
produce.  Handed  down  through  a  long  chain  of  highest  authorities  (Sinaitic  revela- 
tion, Moses,  Joshua,  Elders,  Great  Synagogue  [Ezra],  etc.),  it  could  only  be  treated  and 
further  developed  by  the  foremost  men  of  each  generation — such,  in  fact,  as  through 
their  eminence  in  learning  belonged  to  a  kind  of  aristocracy  of  mind  (Chachamim,  Wise 
Men),  towering  above  the  multitude  (Hediotim,  idiots).  Their  decision  on  all  ordinances 
inrolved  in  contradictory  traditions  was  final,  because  it  was  believed  to  spring  from  a 
deeper  apprehension  of  Scripture.  Often,  indeed,  they  had  recourse,  in  order  to  give 
tlieir  opinion  a  greater  weight,  to  certain  special  letters,  words,  and  even  signs  in  tho 
Scripture,  which,  seemingly  superfluous  where  they  stood,  were  supposed  to  point  to. 
the  injunction  under  discussion.  Halacha  embraces  the  whole  field  of  juridieo-politicaU 
religious,  and  practical  life,  down  to  its  most  minute  and  insignificant  details.  Origi- 
oaily,  as  we  said,  the  oral  law,  by  way  of  eminence,  it  began  to  be  written  down  when 
the  sufferings,  to  which  the  Jews  were  almost  uninterruptedly  subjected  from  the  first 
exile  downwards,  had  made  many  portions  of  it  already  very  uncertain  and  fluctuating, 
ttd  threatened  finally  to  obliterate  it  altogether  from  memory.  The  first  collection  of 
laws  was  instituted  by  Hillel,  Akiba,  and  Simon  b.  Gamaliel:  but  the  final  reduction  of 
the  general  code,  Mishna  (q.v.).  is  due  to  Jehudah  Lanassi,  220  a.d.  Later  additions  to> 
this  code  are  formed  by  the  Baraithas  and  Toseftas.  Of  an  earlier  date  with  respect  to 
their  contents,  but  committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  are  the  three  books  (Midrashim): 
Sifra  or  Thorath  Eohanim(an  amplification  of  Leviticus),  Sifri  (of  Numbers  and  Deuter- 
onomyV  and  Mechiltha  (of  a  portion  of  Exodus).  The  masters  of  the  Mishnaic  period, 
•^ter  tne  Soferim,  are  the  Thanaim.  These  were  followed  by  the  Amoraim,  who,  by 
discussing  and  further  amplifying  the  Mishna,  became  the  authors  of  the  Gemara  (q.v.V 
ftwork  extant  in  two  redactions — that  of  Palestine  and  of  Babylon,^.  i^^J^Hal|^)^ ^4^ 
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farther  developed  in  subsequent  centuries  by  the  Saboraim,  Geonim,  and  the  authorities 
•of  each  generation.     See  also  Midrash,  Mishna,  Talmud. 

HALA8',  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  district  of  Little  Cumania,  is  situated  on  the  lake 
•of  Halast6^  about  80  m.  8.8.e.  of  Pestb.  It  had,  '69.  13,127  inhabitants,  who  are  employed 
<:hielly  in  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

HALBERD,  or  Halbert,  a  weapon  borne,  up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  by  all  aer- 
.geauts  of  foot,  artillery,  and  marines,  and  by  companies  of  halberdiers  in  the  Tariooi 
regiments.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  wooden  shaft  about  6  ft.  in  length,  surmouDted  by 
4in  instrument  much  resembling  a  bill-hook,  constructed  alike  for  cutting  and  thrustiog. 
with  a  cross-piece  of  steel,  less  sharp,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing;  one  end  of  ibis  cross- 
piece  was  turned  down  as  a  hook,  for  use  in  tearing  down  works  against  which  an 
attack  is  made.  The  honor  of  inventing  of  the  halberd  is  contested  by  the  Swiss  and 
Danes,  but  probably  each  produced  something  resembling  it.  Its  name  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  Teutonic  hild,  battle,  and  oard,  axe.  The  halberd  appears  first  in 
England  about  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  maintained  its  position  for  upwards  of  tvo 
centuries.     Now,  it  is  rarely  seen  except  on  certain  ceremonial  occasions. 

HALBEB8TABT,  an  ancient  and  quiet  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  ^vemment  of 
Magdeburg,  and  80  m.  8.w.  of  the  citv  of  that  name,  is  situated  amid  fruitful  plains  oo 
the  Uulzemme,  a  tributary  of  the  Saal.  It  is  well  built;  its  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
long,  broad,  and  tolerably  straight;  and  among  its  most  notable  buildings  are  the  cburch 
•of  Our  Lady  (1005-1284),  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  the  cathedral,  an  elegantly  pro- 

Sortioned  Gotbic  edifice,  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  c,  and  dedicated  to  St 
tephen.  Halberstadt  has  two  good  libraries,  and  numerous  collections  of  paintings, 
-coins,  and  anticjuities,  which,  together  with  the  poetical  society  (Dichterverein).  formed 
by  the  poet  Qleim,  have  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  here  a  lively  appreciation  for  the 
arts  and  sciences.    The  manufactures  are  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  soap, 

f  loves,  tobacco,  and  cigars;  brewing  and  oil-refining  are  also  carried  on  extensively, 
•op.  76,  37.800. 

HALBIG,  JoHANN,  b.  Bavaria  1814;  a  sculptor  educated  in  the  Munich  academy  and 
professor  of  statuary  in  that  institution.  Since  1846  he  has  modeled  more  tban  1,000 
works,  cbiefly  busts.  The  most  notable  are  the  lions  at  the  gate  of  victory,  Munich;  a 
group  of  figures  representing  the  states  of  the  German  empire  in  the  hall  of  indepen- 
•dence  in  Kelheim;  Christ  on  the  Gross,  in  Munich,  and  an  allegorical  group,  NorOi 
America,  for  a  citizen  of  New  York.  In  1873  the  king  of  Bavaria  directed  him  to 
make  a  colossal  group  representing  the  crucifixion,  to  £^  placed  on  a  mountain  near 
Oberanimergau. 

HALCYON  DAYS,  a  name 'given  by  the  ancients  to  the  seven  days  which  precede  and 
the  seven  wiiicli  follow  the  shortest  day,  on  account  of  a  fable,  that  during  this  time, 
while  the  halycon  bird  or  kingfisher  was  breeding,  there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea. 
From  this  the  phrase  ''halcyon  days"  has  come  to  signify  times  of  peace  and  uan- 
<quillity. 

HALCTOK'IDJB.    See  Einofisher. 

H ALDANE,  James  Alexander,  1768-1851 ;  a  brother  of  Robert,  and  like  him, 
passionately  fond  of  a  seaman's  life.  In  1793  he  became  the  commander  of  the  MekiJk 
Castle,  but  before  the  ship  sailed  a  radical  change  took  place  in  his  religious  character. 
Kesolviog  to  imitate  his  brother's  example  he  sold  his  command  for  £9,000,  and  his 
interest  in  the  ship  and  stores  for  £6,000,  and  with  this  fund  of  £15.000  retired  with  his 
wife  to  Scotland,  giving  his  chief  attention  to  religious  concerns.  Having  obtained  per- 
aonal  peace  of  mind,  he  spent  much  time  in  devising  and  prosecuting  plans  of  useful* 
ness.  He  organized  many  Sabbath  schools,  and  preached  extensively  m  the  villages  and 
large  towns  of  Scotland.  In  company  with  John  Campbell,  the  African  tmvelor.  be 
itinenitcd  through  the  land  as  far  as  Orkney,  and  as  congregations  were  gathered  by 
their  labors  they  were  provided  with  houses  of  worship  by  the  liberality  of Tiis  brother 
Robert.  He  finally  became  the  stated  pastor  of  Lcith' Walk  tabernacle,  Edinburgh,  and 
for  60  years  i^erformed  there,  without  salarv,  all  the  duties  of  a  minister.  He  also  wrote 
and  published:  Social  Worship  of  the  first  (fhristtans;  Man's  ^sponsffnUty  and  the  Sitff^ 
of  the  Atonement;  Exposition  of  Oalaiians;  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 

HALDANE,  Robert,  1764-1842;  an  eminent  philanthropist  of  Scotch  descent,  b. 
in  London.  He  inherited  a  large  property,  but,  having  a  passion  for  the  sea,  entered  the 
navy,  where  he  served  with  honor,  1780-83.  When  the  French  revolution  commenced 
he  regarded  it  with  pleasure  and  hope,  but  was  soon  disappointed  by  its  excesses.  Hav- 
ing, after  a  season  of  doubt,  become  convinced  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  be; 
heartily  embraced  it,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  its  advancemenL 
Selecting  India  as  a  field  for  missionary  operations,  he  engaged  the  co-operation  of  ser 
<eral  ministers  to  whom  he  pledged  a  sufficient  support;  but  as  the  East  India  compan.T 
refused  to  sanction  the  enterprise  it  had  to  be  given  up.  He  then  resolved  to  work  al 
home,  sold  his  estate  for  70,000  guineas,  which  he  invested  in  the  public  funds,  and.  i 
limiting  himself  and  family  to  £500  per  annum,  devoted  the  remaining  £5.500  of  the 
Income  to  the  prosecution  of  his  religious  work.  In  company  with  Rowland  Htll 
and  other  zealous  men,  he  was  very  successful  in  aw^nijic  ^h|^^j]|^f  ^Scotland  s 
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]eep  interest  on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  the  unusual  methods  of  work  which  thej 
idopted.  excited  the  opposition  of  the  Scottish  general  assembly.  Field  preaching  was 
forbidden,  and  other  features  of  the  revival  were  disapproved.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  submit  to  such  restraint,  Mr.  Ualdaue  seceded  from  the  established  church,  and  Ht  bis 
)wn  cost  erected  tabernacles  for  public  worship  in  many  of  the  lar^e  towns  of  Scotland. 
M  bis  expense,  also.  800  young  men  were  educated  'for  the  mmistry  under  several 
eminent  teachers.  He  established  a  theological  seminary  in  Paris,  and  eng})ged  in  per- 
sooal  labors  in  promoting  religion  in  the  s.  of  France  ana  in  Switzerland.  By  his  work 
iu  Geneva,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  evangelical  Christianity,  and  an  important  theo-  . 
logical  school  was  established.  His  attention  was  directed  also  to  missionary  work  in  | 
Africa,  and  as  a  beginning  he  had  dO  children  brought  to  England  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
be  educated,  giving  a  bond  for  £7,000  to  meet  their  expenses.  From  this,  however,  he  I 
Has  relieved  by  friends  of  the  cause  in  London.  Besides  accomplishing  so  much  by 
gifts  of  money,  and  by  personal  labor  in  preaching  and  itinerating,  he  wrote  several 
{)racUcal  works,  among  which  are:  T/ie  Evidence  and  AvtJiarity  of  Divine  Bevelation; 
Verbal  Inspiration;  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

HALDEMAN,  Samuel  Stehmak,  b.  Penn.,  1812;  educated  at  Dickinson  college;  in 
1886  assistant  in  the  geological  survey  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  next  year  in  tiie  same 
service  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  he  was  professor  of  natural 
history  in  1851,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  same  capacity  in  Delaware  college.  At 
present  he  is  professor  of  comparative  philology  in  the  Pennsylvania  university.  Some 
vears  ago  he  discovered  the  oldest  fossil  stone  known  up  to  that  period.  He*has  pub- 
liibed  many  special  papers  on  scientific  themes,  and  in  1858  he  issued  Analytical  Ortho- 

HALDIMAND,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  near  the  e.  end  of  lake 
Ontario,  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Great  Western,  the  Canada  Southern  and 
the  Hamilton  and  Lake  Erie  railroads;  475  sq.m.;  pop.  71,  24,851.  Seat  of  justice, 
Cayuga. 

HALE,  a  CO.  in  w.  Alabama,  on  the  Black  Warrior  river,  crossed  by  the  Alabama 
ud  Chattanooga  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  21,792-16,990  colored.  The  surface  is 
Qodulating,  and  a  larae  portion  is  covered  with  forests,  soil  fertile,  producing  cotton, 
com,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Greensborough. 

HALE.  BsNJAMm,  d.d.,  1797-1868;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  I 
became  principal  of  Saco  academy.  He  studied  theology  at  Andover,  was  a  Congrega-  j 
tional  minister  in  1822,  and  the  next  year  a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  college;  afterwai-ds  ; 
professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  Dnrtmouth.  From  1886  to  1858  he  was  presi-  i 
dent  of  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  college.  While  at  Dartmouth  he  look  orders  in  the  Pmtestant  I 
Episcopal  church.  He  published  Introdnetian  to  the  Mechanical  Principles  of  Carpentry; 
Scriptural  Illustrations  of  the  Liturgy,  and  sermons  and  addresses. 

HALE,  David,  1791-1849;  b.  Conn.  When  young  he  taught  school  in  Boston;  in 
1815  went  into  business,  but  failed;  in  1827  settled  in  New  York  and  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  «//?Mma/ <?f  Commerce,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  chief  proprietors. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade.  He  was  noted  for  liberality  and  benevolence  in 
i^'igious  enterprises,  and  himself  purchased  the  building  known  as  the  Broadway 
T&bernacle,  and  established  there  an  orthodox  Congregationalist  church. 

HALE.  Edward  Everett,  b.  Boston,  1822;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839,  and  in 
l'i46  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  whence  he  went  to  the 
^'Uth  Congregational  (Unitarian)  church,  Boston.  Among  his  works  are  The  Rosary; 
Sketfha  of  Christian  History;  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  Letters  on  Irisli  Emigration;  Ninety 
^ijft^  Worth  of  Europe;  Sybaiisand  Other  Homes;  How  to  Do  it;  Ingham  Papers;  Refor- 
'^a^;  Letei  Best,  and  other  Stories;  Ups  and  Downs;  Christmas  Em  and  Christinas 
^y;  In  His  Name;  Our  New  Crusade;  WorHngmen's  Homes,  In  addition  to  these  he 
edited  an  edition  of  Lingard's  History  of  England;  was  editor  of  the  Chrintian  Examiner, 
jrgan  of  the  Unitarian  body,  and  founded  Old  and  New,  a  monthly  magazine  whereof 
M  was  the  sole  editor. 

HALE,  Eugene,  b.  Me.,  1836;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1857. 
[0^9  years  he  was  attorney  for  Hancock  county.  In  1867-68  he  was  a  member  of  the 
l^skture;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  four  times  afterwards 
l^^liosen,  serving  10  years  in  all.  He  has  long  been  prominent  as  a  leader  of  the  repub- 
ican  party. 

HALE,  John  Parker,  b.  N.  H.,  1806;  d.  1878;  a  statesman.  He  graduated  at 
wwdoin  college  in*  1837,  and  settled  at  Dover,  which  was  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
^^c  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830.  represented  the  town  in  the  state  legislature 
"i  1832.  and  in  1834  he  received  from  president  Jackson  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  attor- 
»«.v  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire.  He  held  the  office  until  1841,  when  he  was 
'^inoved  by  president  Tyler.  In  18^  he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  democrat  to  fill 
J  vacancy.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  re-election,  in  spite  of  his  well- 
^JJown  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  the 
sjmmer  or  1844.  having  passed  a  resolution  mstructing  the  members  of  congress  from 
^iBtate  to  vote  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hale  addressed  a  letter  to  his  con-| 
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Btiluents  in  which  he  declared  that,  as  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  designed  to  extent 
and  perpetuate  slavery,  he  could  not  conscientiously  vote  for  the  measure.  The  demc 
cralic  state  convention  thereupon  struck  his  name  from  the  ticket  and  nominaid 
another  man  in  his  stead.  He  ran  as  an  independent  candidate,  but  was  defeated.  Ii 
1846,  by  a  combination  of  independent  democrats  and  whigs,  acting  together  lo  resia 
the  extension  of  slavery,  Mr.  Hale  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representalivea 
•  and  before  the  close  of  the  session  chosen  U.  8.  senator  for  six  years  from  Mar.  4, 1841 
'  As  a  senator  he  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  slavery  extension  and  the  compromises  of  185(1 
In  1847  the  liberty  part v  nominated  him  for  president,  but  he  declined,  and  in  the  electioj 
of  1848  supported  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  In  1852  he  was  the  free-soil  candidate  for  presi 
dent,  and  received  157,685  votes.  On  retiring  from  the  senate  in  1858,  he  entered  upo! 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York,  but  in  1855  he  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  sen 
ate  to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  1858  he  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term  of  6  years,  during  whicl 
he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  taking  an  active  pal 
in  the  legislation  necessary  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  At  the  close  of  hi 
term  in  1865,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain.  He  was  recalled  by  president  Grant 
and  returned  home  in  1870.  Boon  afterwards  he  suffered  au  attack  of  paralysis,  froq 
which  he  never  recovered.  In  1878  his  hip  was  dislocated  by  a  fall,  which  hasteot^ 
Ills  death. 

HALS,  Sir  Matthew,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  b.  in  1609  at  Alderley,  Gloucester 
shire.  In  his  5th  year  he  lost  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  by  a  kinsman  of  stricl 
Puritan  principles,  and  intended  for  the  church.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  university  d 
16,  and  was  oi  studious  disposition  till  a  company  of  strolling-players  visited  that  seal 
of  learning,  when  the  long  pent-up  passions  of  youth  were  sudden Iv  let  loose,  and  \l 
this  vagrant  company  he  gave  way  to  a  good  deal  of  dissipation,  and  at  last  was  al)ou| 
to  enter  the  army.  But  just  at  that  time  he  became  involved  in  a  liti^tion  about  bij 
patrimonial  estate,  and  paid  a  visit  to  London  to  see  sergeant  Glanvil,  then  a  leading 
lawyer,  on  that  subject.  The  sergeant  turned  young  Hale's  ambition  into  a  new  direo 
tion;  and  ultimately,  in  1629,  the  latter  entered  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  i^ 
due  course  called  to  the  bar.  He  had  by  that  time  renouncedffay  company,  and  Iwcain^ 
a  great  student,  and  soon  acquired  considerable  practice.  W  hen  the  long  parliamenl 
began  to  meet,  he  was  of  considerable  reputation;  and  having  cautiously  refrained  f roil 
.  committing  himself  to  either  of  the  great  parties,  both  sought  to  enlist  him  in  their  ser 
.  vice.  But  he  declared  for  neutrality— conduct  which  lord  Campbell  pronounces  cow* 
\  ardly  and  selfish.  When,  however,  the  parliament  triumphed.  Hale  signed  the  solemo 
•'  league  and  covenant,  and  sat  in  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  tried  to  brin^ 
j  about  a  settlement  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  ultimately  took  his  engage* 
'  ment  to  the  commonwealth,  and  was  made  a  judge  under  Cromwell  in  1653,  having 
overcome  his  natural  scruples  about  serving  a  usurper,  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  m 
acted  as  a  puime  judge  of  the  common  pleas  till  Cromwell's  death,  but  refused  to  bav« 
his  commission  renewed  by  Richard  Cromwell,  and  then  entered  parliament.  On  the 
restoration,  he  was  made  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer;  and  after  11  years,  waij 
transferred  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench.  He  was  reckoned 
the  best  judge  of  his  time,  being  acute,  learned,  and  sensible,  and  set  his  face  against 
bribery,  one  of  the  vices  of  the  age.  John  Bunyan  was  brought  before  him,  andf  con- 
victed of  frequenting  conventicles;  and  when  Bunvan's  wife  afterwards  moved  for  het 
husband's  discharge,  she  was  politely  dismissed  without  redress.  Hale  ali^o  sentenced 
some  women,  convicted  of  witchcraft,  to  be  executed,  avowing  his  full  faith  in  tlie 
delusion  of  that  age,  that  this  was  a  grave  and  dangerous  offense.  Durincr  his  career  as 
a  judge,  Hale  led  an  austere  and  scholarly  life,  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Puritans.  He 
made  a  friend  of  Richard  Baxter,  and  has  left  a  great  reputation  for  piety.  He  wrote 
some  legal  woj-ks.  which  are  still  of  the  highest  authority,  and  he  bequeathed  several 
valuable  Iep:.il  MSS.  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  are  still  treasured  there.  He  resigned  hi& 
office  from  ill  health  in  1676,  and  died  on  Christmas  day  of  that  year. 

HALE,  Nathan,  1755-76;  b.  Conn.    He  wa6  a  school  teacher,  but  after  the  Lexing- 
ton fight  he  joined  the  revolutionary  army,  and  soon  became  a  captain.    At  New  York, 
in  Sept..  1776,  he  and  one  associate  at  midnight  took  an  English  sloop  laden  with  pro- 
visions from  under  the  guns  of  a  vessel  of  war.    After  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Hale 
oflFered  to  undertake  a  visit  to  New  York  city,  to  learn  the  British  strength  and  plans. 
He  was  successful  for  some  time,  but  was  captured  while  returning  to  Washington's 
camp,  and  was  taken  to  sir  William  Howe,  who  ordered  his  execution  the  next  raom- 
j  ing.    Hale  was  denied  the  visit  of  a  minister  and  was  refused  the  use  of  a  Bible.    The 
\  letters  he  wrote  to  his  mother  were  destroyed,  and  Hale  died  saying  that  "he  lamented 
^  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country." 

HALE,  Nathan,  1784-1868;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Williams  college;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810.  In  1814  he  and  Henry  D.  Sedgwick  edited  the 
Weekly  Messenger.  In  the  same  year  Hale  bought  the  Daily  Advertiser  oi  Boston,  the 
first  regular  daily  journal  in  the  eastern  states.  The  Advertiser  was  whig  and  after- 
wards republican  in  politics,  and  in  his  paper  Hale  opposed  the  admission  of  Mi^<<oun 
.  (with  slavery),  in  1820,  and  opposed  the  pro-slavery  bill  of  1834.  In  1838  he  published 
a  book  arguing  for  protection  to  home  industry.    He  jy^^^^^so^^^j^j^^^Vj^idvocate  w« 


oq^  Hale. 

promoter  of  railroads    He  was  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  a  member  of  two 
coDstitutiunal  conveDtions,  and  belonged  to  vurious  scientitic  societies. 

HALE,  Sarah  Josepha,  American  authoress,  was  b.  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  1795;  her 
maideQ  name  was  Bucll.  Married  to  David  Hale,  an  eminent  lawyer,  about  1814,  she 
pursued  with  him  a  regular  course  of  study  until  his  death  in  1822,  when  she  devoted 
herself  to  authorship,  aud  produced  her  earliest  work,  Uie  Genius  of  ObUvion,  and  other 
Poem  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1828),  followed  by  NorHiwood,  a  lale  of  New  England  (Boston, 
1S27).  In  1828  she  removed,  to  Boston,  and  edited  the  Ladies*  Maga/zine,  monthly,  until 
1837,  when  it  was  united  with  the  Laddee*  Book,  Philadelphia,  in  which  city  she  has  since 
resided.  Besides  her  labors  as  editor,  she  has  written  Sketches  of  American  OharaeleT; 
Tmi9  of  American  Life;  Florals  Interpreter;  Good  Housekeeping;  Groseenor,  a  Tragedy 
(founded  oa  the  story  of  col.  Hayne,  a  martyr  of  the  revolution);  The  Judge,  a  Drama 
<4  American  Life;  three  metrical  romances  (entitled  AUce  Bay;  Three  Hours,  or  The 
Figil  of  Lone;  and  Harry  Grey);  aud  her  most  important  work.  Woman's  Record,  or 
sketches  of  all  distinguished  women  from  the  creaiion  to  1854  (2d  edition.  New  York, 
\^.  All  Ler  works  are  characterized  by  good  taste,  and  her  tales  and  poems  by  viyid 
deicriptioD  and  strong  pathos. 

HALES,  Albxander  op.    See  Alexander  of  Hales,  ante, 

HALES,  Stephen,  an  EnirHsh  natural  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Beckesbourn,  in  Kent, 
in  1677.  and  died  at  TeddiugU)n,  in  Middlesex,  in  1761.  He  entered  Bene't  (now  known 
as  Corpus  Christi)  college,  Cambridge,  in  1696,  was  elected  fellow  in  1702,  and  having 
taken  holy  orders,  was  presented  about  1710  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  leddington, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  spent. 

Uis  first  important  publication  wtis  Vegetable  Staticks,  or  an  Account  of  some  Statical 
Etperiments  on  the  Sap  of  Vegetables  (1727),  which  rapidly  acquired  so  high  a  reputation 
as  to  be  translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  starting-point  of  our  true  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology.  A  second 
part  of  this  work,  under  the  title  ffcBmastaticks,  and  treating  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  appeared  in  1783.  Besides  other  independent  works,  he  contributed  numerous 
memoirs  to  the  Philosophical  Ti*ansactions  on  ventilation,  on  the  methods  of  keeping 
water  fresh,  on  electricity,  on  the  analysis  of  Iho  air,  etc.  His  ventilating  machines 
were  introduced  into  the  London  pfisons,  and  were  found  most  efficacious  in  diminish- 
ing mortality  among  the  prisoners.  His  system  was  also  adopted  in  France  with 
similar  good  results. 

His  Improvements  in  the  mode  of  collecting  gases  did  much  to  facilitate  the  subse-  . 
quent  lahors  of  Black,  Priestly,  and  Lavoisier. 

HAIJIyT,  Jacques  Francois  Fromental,  a  French  composer,  was  b.  at  Paris,  of 
Jewish  parentage.  May  27,  1799.  He  studied  under  Berton  and  Cherubini,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome.  The  first  work  of  Hulevy's  that  brought  him  any  considerable  reputa- 
tion was  La  Juiw,  produced  at  the  grand  opera  in  18B5.  The  most  important  of  his 
subsequent  pieces  (of  a  serious  character)  were:  La  Beine  de  Chypre;  Vharles  VL;  Le 
Mf  Errant;  and  La  Magieienne.  Those  executed  for  the  Op§ra  Comique  are  regarded 
tibis  most  successful;  the  principal  are:  Les  Mousguetaires  (probably  Ikis  master-piece), 
VEdair,  and  Le  Val  d^Andarre.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  countrymen ;  but  his 
<vle  was  so  purely  national,  that,  in  spite  of  his  great  dramatic  power,  he  did  not  enjoy 
i  great  celebrity  out  of  France.    Halevy  died  in  Mar.,  1862. 

HALfeVY,  Leon,  b.  Paris,  1802,  brother  of  the  composer.  He  became  a  supporter 
of  St.  8imon,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Le  Producteur.  In  1881  he  was  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in  1837-57  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  bureau  of  historical  monuments  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Among  his 
works  are  Fables,  La  Grece  Tragique,  a  reiiume  of  Jewish  history;  Luther  on  the  Diet  of 
^'fTTM,  and  Eiictre,  a  drama. 

HALfeVY,  LtJDOVic,  b.  Paris,  1884;  son  of  L^n.  He  was  for  several  years 
onployed  in  the  ministry  of  the  state,  and  in  the  colonial  office  as  chief  of  bureau;  but 
be  is  known  principally  by  his  dramatic  works,  among  which  are  libretti  for  the  operas 
cf  Ori^  avx  Enfers;  La  BeUe  Hetene;  Barbe-Beue;  La  Grande  Duchesse;  La  Perichote, 
ttd  Frou-Frou. 

SALF-BLOOD.  i.e.,  persons  related  through  one  parent  only.  When  two  persons 
^ve  the  same  father,  but  not  the  same  mother,  they  are  called  brothers  or  brother  and 
^r  consanguinean ;  when  they  have  the  same  mother  only,  they  are  called  brothers, 
^K  uttTine.  Ip  the  succession  to  real  or  landed  property  in  England,  the  half-blood 
relations  by  the  father's  side  succeed  after  the  full-blood  relations;  and  next,  but  at  a 
<^Dsidemble  interval,  the  half-blood  relations  by  tlie  mother*s  side.  In  Scotland,  also, 
1^  half-blood  consanguincan  succeed  to  heritable  estate  in  the  same  way,  though  not 
io identically  the  same  order;  but  the  half-blood  uterine  nfever  succeed  in  any  event. 
In  England,  as  regards  personal  estate,  the  half-blood  on  both  sides  succeed  indiscrim- 
'^tely,  and  share  equally  with  the  full-blood.  But  in  Scotland,  the  hnlf-blood  only 
ncceed  to  movable  estate  after  all  the  full-blood  and  their  descendants  are  exhausted, 
•od  then  the  half-blood  by  the  father's  side  succeed  in  exclusion  of  the  half-blood| 
^  the  mother's   side,  who  do  not  come  in  until  the  succession  reaches  a  distant  i^ 
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point,  viz.,  where  the  nearest  relations  are  uncles  and  aunts  paternal,  or  their  descend- 
ants, in  which  case  only  the  half-blood  uterine  after  the  mother's  death  take  half  the 
property,  and  the  paternal  relatives  the  other  half.  See  Paterson's  Oamp.  (ff  E,  and  S, 
Mtaw. 

HALFORD,  SirHsnbt,  1766-1844;  b.  Enffland;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford, 
and  in  1794  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  soon  gained  extensive 
practice  in  London.  In  1809  he  was  created  a  baronet,  aud  was  subsequently  phvsician 
to  the  Georges  III.  and  IV.,  to  William  IV.,  and  finally  to  queen  \ictoria.  He  was 
president  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  1824.  He  published  Euajfs  and  OraUon»;  The 
J)6ath  of  Some  Eminent  PenoM  of  Modem  Times,  ana  some  translations. 

EALF-PAT,  an  allowance  given  in  the  British  army  and  navy  to  commissioned 
officers  not  actively  employed  m  the  rank  to  which  the  half-pay  has  reference.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  French  demt-eolde,  or  pay  of  lum-aetmte.  It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point 
whether  half-pay  is  given  to  officers  as  a  retaining  fee,  to  keep  them  at  hand  for  the  time 
when  their  services  may  be  again  required,  or  an  award  on  account  of  services  already 
rendered ;  but  whatever  the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
under  the  present  regulations,  half-pav,  except  when  distiDCtly  named  retired  half -pay, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  retaining  fee.  This  allowance  is  on  quite  a  different  footing  in  the 
navy  and  army. 

In  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain,  officers  are  merely  appointed  to  serve  during  the 
period  a  certain  ship  is  in  commission;  when  this  expires,  their  employment  ceases,  and 
they  revert  to  a  state  of  non-activity.  As  there  are  always  many  more  naval  officers 
than  appointments  for  them  to  fill,  a  considerable  number  are  at  all  times  on  the  non- 
effective list.  These  are  placed  on  half-pay  until  again  called  upcn  to  serve;  the 
amount  of  such  half-pay  being  usually  about  60  per  cent  of  the  full  pay  of  each  grade. 
Half-pay  is  thus  in  the  navy  a  recognized  condition  for  all  officers  not  immediately 
wanted  afloat. 

In  the  British  army,  the  case  is  different;  there,  an  officer,  on  joining,  is  posted  to  a 
particular  regiment,  with  which,  in  theory,  he  is  supposed  to  serve  until  removed  from 
it  on  attaining  the  rank  of  general.  Consequently,  no  fund  like  the  naval  half-pay  list 
is  in  any  degree  admitted.  Armv  half-pay  is  of  two  natures— tempewafy  half-pay.  and 
(so-called)  permanent  half-pay.  The  former  is  limited  to  officers  incapacitated  by  casual 
sickness,  to  those  who  are  without  occupation,  in  consequence  of  a^  reduction  of  the 
corps  ivwhich  thev  were  serving,  and  to  those  serving  in  certain  staff  appointmentSw 

JPormanent  halNpay  can  be  demanded  by  any  officer  who  has  served  for  25  years;  it 
is  also  given  to  majors  and  Ueut.colonels  who,  after  serving  for  6  years  with  a  regiment 
in  those  ranks,  are  not  re-employed.  Since  the  abolition  of  purchase  and  sale  of  com- 
missions, this  last  class  may  be  expected,  for  the  sake  of  promotion  in  tlie  lower  ranks, 
to  increase  considerably.  The  cost  of  half-pay  is  already  very  great;  in  1877-78,  it  was 
£815,500  for  the  army.    Till  lately,  a  large  proportion  of  the  recipients  were  officers 

E laced  on  the  list  at  the  great  reciuction  after  the  peace  of  1815.    The  vote  for  naval 
alf-pay  in  1877-78  was  £746,841. 
The  first  grant  of  army  half-pay  was  made  in  1698  by  William  IH 

HALF-PAT  (ante),  a  system  in  Great  Britain  of  pensioning  worn-out  officers  and 
those  too  old  to  do  service  in  the  army  and  navjr,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  civil  service. 
There  is  not  precisely  this  system  or  practice  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  some- 
times a  distinction  between  officers  on  active  duty  and  those  awaiting  orders,  while 
officers  are  retired  on  a  proportionate  amount  of  full-pay,  accordiDg  to  length  of  ser- 
vice. ^  These  are  some  of  the  cases.    In  the  navy: 


At  Sea. 

Onshore. 

Waiting  Orderai 

Admiml 

$18,000 
9,000 
6.000 
6,000 
4.600 
8,800 
8800 
8.400 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 
600 
900 

8,800 

8,500 

1,200 

8,800 

$18,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
8.600 
8,000 
2:400 
2.000 
1,600 
1,000 

800 

600 

700 

8,400 

8,000 

900 

)igitized  by  VjOC 

$is,coa 

Vice-admirals 

6,000 

Rear-Admiralfl 

4.000 

f  Commodores 

alow 

Captainn.  

8,800 

Commanders 

8^800 

Lieutenant-Commanders. 

8,000 

'    Ueutenants -,-.... 

1^600 

Masters 

1,800 

1   Ensifin^s. 

800 

Mids]b.ipmen 

ooo 

Ifates                  .• 

Chief  Medical  Officers,  PaymastorVim^^ 

Chaplains 

600 
000 

8,000 

1,600 

Boatswains,  Ommers,  CarpentMv,  and  Sail-) 

malcers J 

Naval  Constructors 

TOD 
8,800 

kit:'^ 
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nalford. 


In  the  anny  the  salaries  from  maj.gen.  downwards  are  graded  as  follows: 


OfBoen. 

Yearly  Fay  of  Ofllcere  in  Actfye 
Service. 

Half -pay  of  Retired  Offloera. 

^^:::::::: 

1st 
5yni. 

r,5oo 

6,600 
8,500 
8,000 
S.500 
S,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,500 

After 
6yrB. 

After 
lOyrs. 

After 
15yr8. 

After 
SOyrs. 

Ist 
6yP8. 
$5,686 
4,186 
8,685 
8,250 
1,875 
1,500 
1,350 
1,800 
1,185 
1,185 
1,050 
1,850 

After 
6yr8. 

After 
lOyrs. 

After 
15yra. 

After 
aOyiB. 

$8,850 
8.800 
2.750 

s,aoo 

1,960 
1,760 
1,660 
1,6jO 
1.540 
1,650 

^600 
8.000 
S.400 
8,160 
l^ftM) 
1,800 
1,800 
1,680 
1,800 

94,900 
8,900 
8.850 
8,600 
8,»10 
8,080 
1,050 
1,950 
1,820 
1,860 

K600 
4,000 
8,600 
8,800 
8,520 
2,840 

•2,100 
8,100 
1,900 
8,100 

$8,887 
8475 
8,068 
1.650 
1,485 
1,880 
i:887 
1,837 
1,166 
1,485 

$8,160 
8,700 
8,850 
1,600 
1,680 
1,440 
1,850 
1,850 
1,280 
1,680 

$8,876 
8,986 
8,487 
1,060 
1,756 
1,660 
1,468 
1,468 
1.865 
1,756 

$8,375 

UfOLOOl 

^000 

Major 

G^)Cain  (mounted).. 

**  (not  mounted) 
1st  Uetit.  (moulted) 

"^  (not  mounted) 
Id  Lieutw  (mounted) 

"  (not  mounted) 
rMpMn 

8.685 
8,100 
1,830 
1,680 
1,675 
1,575 
1.470 
1,890 

EAUBUXTOir,  Thomas  Chandlbb,  ex-colonial  judge,  author,  and  politician,  was 
born  at  Windsor,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1796.  His  fattier,  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ualiburton, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family.  Haliburton  received 
his  education  at  King's  college  in  Nova  Scotia,  afterwards  practiced  as  a  barrister,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  house  of  assembly.  He  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  common 
ptess  of  the  colony  in  1829,  aud  in  1840  became  jud^e  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1850 
be  retired  from  the  bench,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  England,  which  he  had  always 
r^rded  as  his  mother-country.  In  1858  he  received  the  decree  of  d.c.l.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  in  1869  took  his  seat  on  the  conservative  benches  of  the  house  of 
commons  as  h  f.  for  Launceston,  which  he  represented  until  his  death.  Haliburton  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  Sam  8Uek,  the  name  of  a  Yankee  clockmaker  and  peddler,  a 
»rt  of  American  Sam  Weller,  whose  quaint  drollery,  unsophisticated  wit,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  aptitude  in  the  use  of  what  he  calls  "soft  sawder,"  have  given 
him  a  fair  chance  of  immortalit v.  In  a  subsequent  series,  the  author  brings  Sam  Slick 
to  England  as  an  attache  of  the  United  States  legation,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  offer 
many  shrewd  and  humorous  observations  on  the  aspects  of  British  society,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  upper  classes  and  their  pampered  servants.  Sam  Slick  has  been  a1nk>st  uni- 
rersally  read  in  the  United  States,  where  its  extravagances  are  keenly  relished.  It  has 
enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  England,  and  has  also  been  translated  into  many  continental 
laogu^ges.  Haliburton  is  also  author  of  the  Letter-bag  of  (hs  Great  Western,  Wise  8aw» 
em  Mdem  Ifutaneee,  Nature  and  Human  Noiture,  BuMee  of  Canada,  Rule  and  Mieruls 
tfthe  BngUeh  in  America,  and  A  HUtory  of  Nova  Scotia,  He  died  in  Aug.,  1865,  having 
attained  a  place  and  fame  difficult  to  acquire  at  all  times — that  of  a  man  whose  humor 
was  nurtured  in  one  country,  and  became  naturalized  in  another;  for  humor  is  the  least 
exotic  of  the  gifts  of  genius. 

EAUBirr,  or  HoLXBUT,  Hippogloetue  tnilgaris,  one  of  the  largest  kinds  of  flat-fish 
{fUuroneetida),  in  form  more  elongated  than  the  flounder  or  the  turhot,  the  eyes  on  the 
nght  side,  the  upper  surface  smooth,  and  covered  with  small  soft  oval  scales,  the  color 
brown,  of  different  shades,  the  under  surface  perfectly  smooth  and  white.  The  halibut, 
tlthough  esteemed  for  the  table,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  quality  with  turbot;  its  flesh 
is  white  and  firm,  but  dry,  and  has  little  flavor.  It  is  common  on  the  British  coasts; 
but  more  abundant  in  the  n.  than  in  the  s.,  and  greater  numbers  are  taken  by  the 
OritDey  fishermen.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Baltic,  but  is  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way, upland,  and  Greenland,  and  laree  quantities  are  taken  on  the  northern  parts  of 
the  American  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  fish  of  great  value  to  the  Greenlanders,  who  pre- 
senre  it  for  winter  use  by  cutting  it  into  long  slips  and  dr}'iDg  it  in  the  air.  Oil  is 
obtained  from  it  in  considerable  abundance.  It  attains  a  great  size;  specimens  have 
been  caueht  weighing  nearly  500  pounds.  Other  species  of  the  same  genus  occur  in  the 
less  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

HALICAHVAS'SUS  (originally  called  Zephyria)  was  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  Ceramic  gulf.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Troezene,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  so-called  Doric  Hexapolis,  from  which  confederacy,  how- 
trtr,  it  wa8  eventually  excluded.  Halicarnassus  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  cities  of  Caria,  and  by  its  situation  and  the  inaccessible  position  of  its  citadel,  was 
iBpoted  a  place  of  great  strength;  but  the  people,  owing  to  the  enervating  influence  of 
the  climate,  were  of  a  weak  and  effeminate  character;  and  during  the  Persian  conquests, 
readily  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors.  During  this  period  (about  600  b.c.), 
however,  a  domestic  tyrant.  Lygdamis.  rose  to  supreme  power  as  a  vassal  of  Persia; 
tnd  under  his  descendants  the  city,  without  forfeiting  the  Greek  character,  or  ceasing 
to  cultivate  the  Greek  literature  and  arts,  remained  faithful  to  the  Persian  interest. 
Aitemisia.  the  daughter  and  successor  of  Lygdamis,  actually  commanded  a  naval  squad?^ 
n>ii  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.    Alexander  the  great,  provoked  bjr 


the  obstinacy  with  which  the  cit^r  held  out  agninst  him.  commanded  that  it  should  be 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  citadel,  which  successfully 
resisted  his  arms.  The  city  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  but  it  never  recovered  its  ancient 
importance  or  prosperity.  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  had  sunk  into  coropara 
tive  political  insignificance,  its  only  title  to  consideration  at  timt  time  being  the  cele- 
brated mausoleum,  erected  iu  memory  of  one  of  the  rulers,  named  Mausnlus,  by  his 
sister  (who  had  also  been  his  wife  and  successor)  Artemisia.  Halicarnassus  was  the 
birthplace  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  historians,  Herodotus  and  Dionysius. 
The  site  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Boudroum.  For  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ancient  remains  of  the  city,  and  of  the  disentombment  of  the  mausoleum, 
see  Mausoleum. 

HAJilGOBE.    See  Duoong. 

HA'LIGZ,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  crownland  of  Qalicia,  is  situated  on  the  Dniesten 
in  a  fruitful  district  in  the  administrative  division  of  Stanislawow,  about  14  m.  el  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  There  are  here  a  convent  of  the  Minorites;  a  community  of 
Jews  of  the  sect  of  the  Caraites,  distinguished  for  their  industry  and  uprightness;  and 
on  the  rid^  of  a  hill  in  the  vicinity,  the  ruins  of  the  once  stronglyfortilied  castle  of 
Halicz,  which  has  frequently  been  the  witness  of  bloody  encounters.  Halicz,  from  which 
Galicia  has  derived  its  name,  is  the  oldest  town  in  that  crownland.  It  was  built  in  the 
12th  c,  and  its  castle  was  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  what  was  formerly  the  grand 
principality  of  the  kingdom  of  Halicz.    Pop.  '69,  S,  142. 

HAL'IBOir  HILL,  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  n.w.  of  the  t.  of  Berwick,  in  the 
fork  formed  by  the  Whitadderand  the  Tweed,  was  thesceneof  a  bloody  conflict  between 
the  English  and  Scots,  July  19,  1838.  Edward  III.,  having  determined  to  support  the 
claims  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  advanced  to  the  lK)rders  with  a  larse 
army  and  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  the  governor  of  which  promised  to  surrender  on  July 
20,  if  not  previously  relieved.  On  the  19th,  the  acting  regent  of  Scotland,  Archibald 
Douglas,  lord  of  Galloway,  surnamed  **  the  Tynemau,"  with  a  large  force,  came  insight 
of  Berwick,  and  found  the  English  drawn  up  on  the  n.  side  of  Halidon  Hill.  Regard- 
less of  fatigue,  the  Scots  immediately  advanced  to  the  attack,  but  while  crossiDg  the 
morass  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill,  suffered  severelv  from  the  English  archers. 
They  nevertheless  struggled  onwards,  and  mountt^d  the  hill,  when  the  English,  charg- 
ing m  a  compact  body,  threw  them  into  irretrievable  confusion.  A  total  rout  was  the 
immediate  result,  and  the  English  cavalry  and  Irish  auxiliaries  committed  a  prodigious 
slaughter  amons  the  fugitives;  upwards  of  10,000  Scots  (according  to  some  authorities, 
14,000)  being  left  on  the  field,  among  whom  were  Douglas  tlie  regent  three  of  the  Stuart 
family,  the  earls  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  Menteith,  Lennox,  and  Athole,  and  many  others 
of  the  nobility.  The  English  loss  was  compartively  small.  The  town  of  Berwick  imme- 
diately surrendered,  and  Edward  Baliol  again  for  a  short  time  kept  possession  of  the 
throne. 

HALIFAX,  a  co.  in  North  Carolina,  on  Roanoke  and  Fishing  rivers,  intersected  by 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  and  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroads;  680  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  80,800—21,138  colored.  Much  is  still  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton,  corn,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Halifax. 

HALIFAX,  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia,  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  on  Dan  river,  inter- 
sected by  the  Richmond  and  Danville  railroad;  960  sq.m.:  pop,  70,  27,828—16,266 
colored.  Soil  fertile;  chief  productions:  tobacco,  corn,  wheat  oats,  and  pork.  Co. 
seat,  Halifax  Court-House. 

HALIFAX,  a  co.  ins.  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  area  2,450  sq.m.;  pop. 
'71, 56,968.  The  region  is  fairly  fertile,  and  the  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays,  some 
of  which  afford  good  harbors.  Chief  town,  Halifax  (city).  There  is  railroad  commu- 
nication around  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  St.  Johns  and  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  stands  on  the  8.e.  or  outer  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, in  lat.  44"  89'  n.,  and  lat.  68**  87'  west.  Thoudi  it  was  founded  only  in  1749.  yet 
so  favorably  was  it  situated,  that  in  1750  it  supplanted  Annapolis  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  harbor  of  Halifax  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  from  the 
8.,  extends  northwards  about  16  m.,  and  terminates  in  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water  called 
Bedford  basin,  is  spacious  enough  for  the  entire  navy  of  England,  and  offere  all  the 
year  round  easy  access  and  safe  anchorage  to  vessels  of  any  magnitude.  The  harbor 
nas  two  entrances,  made  by  M'Nab's  island,  of  which  the  western  only  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  large  tonnage.  Halifax,  with  its  suburbs,  extends  along  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  is  over  2  m.  in  length,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  m.  in  ^idth.  The  streets  are 
well  laid  out,  and  at  right  ansrles;  and  handsome  granite  and  free-stone  have  superseded 
wood.  The  dockyard,  covering  14  acres,  is  among  the  finest  in  the  British  colonies. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  province  building  (which  contains  the  government  offices), 
Dalhousie  college,  government  house,  military  hospital,  admiralty  house,  lunatic  and 
blind  asvlums*.  provincial  penitentiary^,  court-house,  exchange,  post  office,  theater,  work- 
house, jail,  etc.  Halifax  also  contains  24  places  of  worship,  and  is  the  seat  of  two 
bishops.  It  is  an  important  military  post,  being  defended  by  strong  forts  and  batteries 
one  of  which,  called  the  Citadel,  stands  on  the  summitt  of  the  hill  on  which  Halifax  is 
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I>uilt,  and  is  said  to  be,  after  Quebec,  the  strongest  fortification  in  America.  Halifax 
ind  Qufbecarc  now  the  only  places  in  Canada  where  British  troops  are  retained;  ihe 
troopjj  occupy  extensive  and  liandsonte  barracks  overlooking  llie  liarbor.  Halifax  is  the 
:hief  naval  station  for  British  North  Ameiica.  The  liead  ottices  of  tl:e  No vji  Scotia 
railway,  and  the  Nova  IScotia  elecliic  telegraph  company  are  situated  here.  It  lias 
nulwny  couHniinication  with  Annapoli.s,  Pieioa,  St,  John,  Truro,  and  Wiiid«;or.  Tlie 
pMrtr.igrosses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  tiie  colony.  In  the  year  ending 
Juucau,  1873,  the  exports  amounted  to  $4,«'78.C84.  and  the  imports  to  $10,0dO, 079.  'Ihe 
popuUiion  of  Halifax  at  the  census  of  1871  was  29.58:J. 

HALIPAX,  a  thriving  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Eng- 
1\'hI,  ia  the  VVest  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  principally  on  the  right  i)ank  of  tlie 
rivtT  Hfbble.  a  feeder  of  the  Calder,  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  rising  siliove  the  river, 
and  isalinusl  wliolly  surrounded  by  hills.  It  is  43  m.  s.w.  of  York,  and  217  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Loudon.  Its  situain>u  is  plesismg,  and  its  general  appearance  handsome;  while  its 
anipitf  supply  of  waler-power  and  of  coal,  its  fjieilities  lor  transport  bolh  by  water  and 
by  Iciding  lines  of  railw.-jy,  and  its  position  in  proximity  to  many  of  the  great  towns  of 
tiio  north  of  England,  contribute  materially  to  its  luan.ifac.uring  and  commercial 
iniporiance.  The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Halifax  strikes  every  visitor.  The  parish 
mi.  i  Trioily  churches.  "All  Souls,"  an  Episcopalian  cl)urch  conipletcd  in  1^61  from 
d">igas  by  sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  are  fine  specimens  of  Gothic.  The  **  Square 
Cimrch,"  belonging  to  the  Congregational  l)ody,  erected  in  1863;  and  another  connected 
wi(h  the  same  sect,  built  in  1867,  are  conspicuous  features.  The  town-hall,  opened  by 
lue  prince  of  Wales  in  1863,  ii  a  very  ornate  erection.  The  Piece  hall,  a  large  quaci- 
nicgnlar  stone  building,  erected  in  1779,  at  a  cost  of  £12,000.  and  comprising  <315  apart- 
nji:ii5  or  warehouses  for  the  reception  and  sale  of  manufactured  goods:  and  the  assem- 
bly rooms.  Mechanics'  institute,  and  theater.  Among  the  numeious  pul)lic  and  piivate 
eiiiic.itioniil  institutions  of  Halifax  are  the  Heath  grammar  school— foundid  in  1585, 
^itUan  endowment  of  £270  a  year— ami  the  Blue  Coal  scbwol.  In  1857  Mr.  F.  Cross- 
ky,  M  p.  for  the  West  liiding.'presenlcd  a  magnificent  park  to  the  town.  It  contains 
tU  iargost  carpet-works  in  the  world.  The  manufactured  goods,  besides  carpets,  are 
cji>;t3y  shalloons,  tammies,  calamancoes,  duroys,  everlastings,  moreens,  shags,  serges, 
tnirlu.x'S,  as  well  as  baizes,  narrow  and  broad  cloths,  cassimeres,  and  IxVmbazines. 
Ci/tuu  fabrics,  wool-cards,  and  paper  arc  manufactured.  There  is  also  some  trade  in 
c»jrii,  in  mill-machinery,  and  in  raising  coal  and  slate.     Pop.  *71,  65,510. 

A  strange  old  local  law,  known  as  the  Halifax  gibbet  law,  was  enacted  liere  at  an  \ 
enrly  period  of  the  woolen  manufacture  for  the  proleclion  of  the  nuniufacturers  against  ' 
the  thievish  propensities  of  their  hands,  who  were  in  the  haliit  of  robbing  their  enfiploy'  -• 
ers  l»y  kee])i ng  to  themselves  a  portion  of  tlvc  material  which  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  I? 
cVjili,  so  that  when  manufactured  the  fabric  was  di.«covered  to  be  of  inferior  weight  and 
My.    The  gibbet  law  providwl  tlnitall  persons  within  a  certain  circuit,  who  liad  stolen 
property  of  or  above  tlie  value  of  13id.,  were  to  be  tried  by  the  frillibuigers  within  the 
IiU;rty,'and  if  found  guilty,  were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  for  punishment,  and 
^rnetecuted  on  the  Srst  market-day  following  by  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
piilhitme.     The  stage  or  platform  on  which  the  executions  took  place  isbtill  to  be  seen, 
udthe  axe  is  preserved  in  the  old  jail  in  Jail  lane. 

HALIFAX,  Charles  Montaguk.  Earl  op,  poet  and  statesman,  grandson  of  Henry, 
first  earl  of  Manchester,  and  nephew  of  the  famous  parliamentary  general,  was  b.  at  llor- 
In,  in  Northamptonshire,  April  16,  1661.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Tritiity  college,  Cambridge.  A  laudatory  poem  on  Cliarles  II.  first  brought  ]Montague 
hu)  public  notice.  Two  years  later  appeared  the  parody  on  Drj^den's  JliniiandPanwer^ 
entitled  TJie  7 oion  and  Countj'y  Mouse,  of  which  he  was  joint  autl.or  with  IMatthew  Prior; 
'j;:  liis  poetry  Would  hardly  have  made  his  name  remembered  in  the  19ih  cenluiy.  He 
Hlai;st  disjippcarcd  from  the  field  of  literature  after  the  appearance  of  his  satire,  save  as 
t-e  patron  of  Addi.sou  and  other  men  of  letters.  He  iiad  intended  to  enter  the  church, 
35  it  afforded  a  regular  income,  but  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  scat  in  the  house  of  com- 
Dj'n^.  he  became  memlwr  for  Maiden  in  the  convention  parliament,  where  he  voted  for 
t.edeclanition  that  James  II.  had  abdicated,  and  that  the  tlnone  was  thereby  vacant. 
Hnelained  his  seat  in  William  III.'s  first  parliament,  and  was  appointed  in  1092  a  com- 
Pi  sioner  of  the  treasury.  On  Dec.  15  of  this  year  he  proposed,  in  the  house  of  com- 
ci'-ns.  to  raise  a  million  sterling  by  way  of  a  loan.  "William  required  money  for  his  wars 
H'.,e  moneyed  classes  were  tired  of  bubble  companies,  and  knew  not  where  to  invest 
afclv.  and 'the  landowners  were  weary  of  heavy  ta.\at ion;  so  the  national  debt  was 
^•:lbiished.  In  the  spring  of  1694  money  was  again  wanted,  and  Montague  was  ready 
ic supply  it.  This  time  he  did  so  by  originating  a  national  bank,  a  scheme  for  which 
Ini  lK»en  laid  before  the  government  by  William  Paterson  three  years  before.  The 
tipital  was  to  be  £1,200  000.  and  the  shareholders  were  to  be  called  the  governor  and 
ca;npany  of  the  bank  of  England.  The  bill  for  this  was  ultimately  passed;  the  result 
ns  immensely  successful. "and  Montague  became  chancellor  of  tiie  cxcheqtier.  His 
•^tt  work  was  the  recoinage  of  1695,  which  he  carried  out  successfully,  appointing  New- 
en  warden  of  the  mint,  and  raising  a  tax  on  windows  to  pay  the  expense,  instead  of  the  [p 
olooxious  impost  called  hearth-money.  The  interval  between  the  la&t  day  oo  wl|icb  the 
U.  K.  VII.— 16 
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old  money  was  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes  and  the  issue  of  the  new  coin,  ww? 
owing  t()  the  absence  of  a  circulating  medium,  likely  to  cause  much  distress;  but  he 
obviated  this  by  establishing  exchequer  bills  bearing  interest  daily,  and  ranging  in 
amount  from  £5  to  £500.  On  Godolphin's  resignation,  in  1697,  he  became  premier,  but 
soon  becoming  unpopular,  was  obliged  to  bestow  upon  himself  the  auditorship  of  the 
exchequer,  and  resign  his  higher  otHces.  Uarley  insisted  on  his  withdrawal  from  th( 
commons,  and  he  became  baron  Halifax,  adopting  a  title  which  had  just  l)ecomeextint  i 
He  was  impeached  before  the  house  of  lords  for  breach  of  trust  in  1701,  and  again  i:» 
1703,  but  the  proceedings  fell  to  the  ground.  During  the  whole  of  Anne's  reign. 
Halifax  remained  out  of  office,  but  was  active  in  promoting  the  imion  with  Scotland 
and  the  Hanoverian  succession.  On  the  queen's  death,  he  was  naturally  appointed  :< 
member  of  the  council  of  regency,  and  on  George  I.'s  arrival,  became  an  earl  and  prini^ 
minister.  His  rule  lasted  only  nme  months,  being  terminated  by  death  on  May  11>,  1715. 
Halifax,  though  an  arrogant  and  mean  man  and  fond  of  display,  was  a  consistent  poll 
tician,  and  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  his  time. 

HALIFAX,  MARquis  of.     See  Savillk.  Georuk,  ante, 

HALIFAX  COURT-HOaSE,  the  seatof  justice  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.  It  is  also  called 
Banister  (q.  v.),  and  is  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  a  tobacco  raising  region. 
Pop.  about  700. 

HALIFAX  RIVER,  in  Volusia  co.,  Fla. ;  a  tide- water  channel  running  inland  30  m. 
from  Musquito  Inlet  and  continuing  s.  to  Hillsborough  river.     It  is  navigable. 

HALIM  PASHA.     See  Abd-el-Halim. 

EALIO  TI8,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  the  type  of  a  family,  JuUiotida, 
belonging  to  the  order  scutibranchiata,  and  having  a  widel^r  open  ear-shaped  shell,  with 
a  very  low  spire,  and  a  row  of  holes  not  far  from  the  opposite  margin  over  the  fissure uf 
the  mantle,  through  which  the  water  gains  access  to  the  gill-cavity.  The  holes  art- 
closed  as  the  animal  grows,  and  new  ones  formed,  which  first  appear  as  notches  along 
the  margin  of  the  shell.  The  animal,  in  a  living  state,  exhibits  ^reat  beautv  of  colorA. 
It  adheres  to  rocks  by  a  large  muscular  foot,  after  the  manner  of  limpets.  One  species, 
H.  tuberculata,  is  not  uncommon  on  the  southern  European  coasts,  and  is  found  on  those 
of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  used  for  food;  the  shell  is  also  sought  after  for  an  orna- 
ment, and  for  the  sake  of  the  nacre  (q.  v.)  in  which  it  abounds,  and  which  is  much  used 
for  mother-of-pearl  ornaments,  and  particularly  for  ornamenting  papier-mae/iS  articles. 
The  shells  of  this  ^enus  are  called  eamJieUs  or  sea  ears.  They  are  the  armers  of  the 
French.  The  species  are  very  numerous ;  the  most  splendid  are  natives  of  warm 
climates. 

HALL,  the  large  principal  apartment  of  .the  castles  and  dwelling-houses  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  hall  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  earliest  Saxon  buildings  we  have 
anv  record  of  are  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  and  these  seem  to  have  consisted  of  one  largn 
hall,  in  which  the  king,  his  courtiers  or  "  hearth-men,"  and  all  his  retainers  dwelt  together 
eating  at  the  same  table,  and  sitting  round  the  same  fire ;  and  one  other  chamber,  in  which 
the  king  and  his  hearth-men  slept,  while  his  retainers  slept  in  the  hall.  The  Normans 
built  their  houses  on  the  same  plane — with  the  hall  and  one  solar  (q.  v.)  or  sleepin:; 
apartment.  The  same  ari'angcment  prevailed,  with  slight  modifications,  during  the  12tii 
and  13th  centuries.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  when  the  country  was  more  settled 
and  prosperous,  and  manners  more  refined,  more  numerous  apartments  became  necessary. 
The  hall,  however,  still  retained  its  place  as  the  chief  apartment.  In  it  the  king  or  the 
lord  of  the  manor  gave  audience,  administered  justice,  received  and  entertained  hi.* 
retainers  and  guests,  and  pei formed  all  the  public  acts  of  feudal  life. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  raised  platform  or  dais,  on  which  the  table  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  was  placed,  and  where  his  more  honored  guests  sat  along  with  him.  The 
retainers  sat  at  a  table  which  ran  aloncr  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  This  part  was  not 
always  in  the  cleanest  and  sweetest  condition,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  of  "the 
marsh." 

The  hall  partook  of  the  style  of  architecture  prevailing  at  the  time  when  it  was  built, 
and  being  a  large  and  important  apartment,  was  generally  ornamental  in  its  character. 
The  roofs  especiallv  were  very  carefully  and  elegantly  constructed,  as  many  still  remain- 
ing show.  The  hall  of  the  kind's  palace,  now  called  *'  Westminster  Hall,"  built  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  and  restored  by  Richard  II.,  is  the  finest  example  in  England,  being  300  ft. 
long  and  100  ft.  broad. 

The  hall  was  essentially  a  part  of  feudal  architecture.  When  that  system  gave  way, 
the  large  common  halls  were  abandoned.  Many  old  ones,  however,  still  remain,  hut 
their  use  is  changed. 

HALL,  as  known  at  the  great  seats  of  learning  in  England  is  connected  with  a  college 
though  not  incorporated  nor  as  a  rule  endowed.  Many  years  ago  there  were  600  halls 
at  Oxford,  but  now  there  are  very  few.  The  number  of  colleges  connected  with  the 
great  universities  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  members  was,  for 
many  centuries,  small  in  comparison  to  the  halls  or  inns  (auks,  hoffpitia\  in  which  the 
students  lived  chiefly  at  their  own  expense,  and  were  merely  furnished  with  cheap  and 
convenient  lodgings.     At  the  commencement  of  the  14th  c.  the  nimiber  of  halls  was 
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about  three  biiDdTed,  wliile  the  colleges  amounted  only  to  three.  For  the  establishment 
of  a  hall,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  that  a  few  students,  on  a  mutual  agreement 
to  live  leather,  "should  hire  a  house,  find  security  for  a  year's  rent,  and  choose  for  prin- 
cipal a  graduate  of  respectable  character.  The  chancellor  or  his  deputy  could  not  refuse 
to  sanction  the  establishment,  and  to  admit  the  principal  to  his  otUcc.  The  halls  were 
in^nend  held  only  on  lease;  but  by  a  privilege  common  to  most  universities,  the  rent 
was  Jived  every  live  years  by  sworn  taxers,  two  masters,  and  two  citizens;  anil  houses  once 
occupied  by  students  could  not  be  resumed  by  the  proprietors  so  long  as  the  rent  was 
punriually  paid.  The  halls  were  governed  by  peculiar  statutes,  and  were  liable  to  be 
vi>iud  and  regulated  by  the  univei*sity.  The  causes  which  occasioned  a  diminution  in 
tlienuml>er  of  the  scholars,  diminished  also  the  number  of  the  halls,  though  that  of  the 
endowed  colleges  continued  to  increase.  At  the  commencement  of  the  titleinth  century, 
while  the  students  were  diminishing,  the  colleges  had  risen  to  seven.  In  the  beginniuff 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  of  halls  had  fallen  to  fifty-live,  while  the  endowed 
colleges  had  increased  to  twelve.  In  1546  the  inhabited  halls  amounted  to  only  eight; 
and  In  1651,  Wood  remarks  that,  "the  ancient  halls  lay  either  waste,  or  were  become 
the  receptacles  of  poor  religious  people  turned  out  of  their  cloisters." 

HALL,  a  CO.  in  n.  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  drained  by  the'Oconee,  intersected 
bT  the  Atlantic  and  Richmond  air  line  railroad;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  70.  9.607-— 1290 
cnlortd.  The  surface  is  hilly;  main  products:  com,  wheat,  and  hay.  Gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  have  been  found. 

HALL,  a  CO.  in  central  Nebraska  on  Platte  river,  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road; 576  sq.m. :  pop.  '76,  4,615.  It  has  an  undulating  prairie  surface,  and  good  soil  for 
po&turuge.     Corn,  wheat,  and  oats  are  raised.     Co.  seat,  Grand  Island. 

HALL,  a  small  and  very  old  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  tlie  Inn,  which  is  here  navigable,  six  m.  e.  of  Innsbruck.  Its  parish  church,  built  in 
1271,  with  a  monument  that  marks  the  grave  of  Spechbacher,  the  bravest  and  most 
skillful  leader  of  the  Tyrol ese  in  their  struggle  for  independence;  its  gymnasium,  its 
Fraociscan  convent,  and  its  Mumthurm,  are  the  chief  buildings.  About  nine  m.  n.  of 
the  town  is  the  Salzberg.  with  s»dt  mines,  from  which  salt  in  "the  form  of  brine  is  con- 
veyed to  the  pans  of  Hall  in  wooden  pipes.  Although  the  demand  is  not  so  great  as 
formerly,  upwards  of  800,000  cwts.  of  salt  are  still  produced  here.  Hall  has  also 
manufactures  of  stil-ammoniac  and  chemicals.     Pop.  '69,  5,023. 

HALL,  Mrs.  Anka  Maria,  an  eminent  novc*list,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  named 
Fielding,  who  died  when  she  was  very  young,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1802.  In  her  15th 
year  she  left  Ireland  with  her  mother,'  and  went  to  reside  in  London,  where  her  educa- 
tion was  completed.  In  1824  she  married  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  a  gentleman  well-known  for 
his  works  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  was  thus  led  to  become  an  authoress.  Her 
first  work,  Sketrheit  of  Irish  Character,  published  in  1828,  at  once  established  her  reputa- 
tion. In  1832  she  brought  out  her  first  novel.  The  Bucaneer,  a  story  of  tlie  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  in  which  Cromwell's  character  is  vindicated.  Her  other  works  rapidly 
followed — Tales  of  Woman* s  2 -rials,  in  18«S4;  The  Outlaw,  a  novel  of  the  reign  of  James 
IL,  in  lOS-'y;  The  French  Refugee,  a  drama,  which  in  1836  was  acted  for  about  fifty 
nishts  at  the  St.  James's  theater,  London;  Uncle  Horace,  3  vols.  1837;  Lights  and  Shad- 
o^»  cf  Irish  Character,  1838;  Marian,  or  a  Young  Maids  Trials,  1839;  The  ^hiicboy, 
l^.etc.  Her  Stories  of  the  Insli  Peasantry  appeared  originally  in  Chambers's  EdinburgJi 
Jfnimal,  and  were  afterwards  published  in  a  collected  form.  She  is  also  the  authoress 
of  a  graceful  fairy  tale  of  love.  Midsummer  Eve,  originally  contributed  to  the  Art  Journal, 
and  of  a  pleasant  illustrated  series  of  descriptive  sketches,  inserted  in  the  same  publica 
tion,  and  subsequently  published  separately  under  the  title  of  Pilgrimages  to  English 
Shrines.  The  last  two,  with  some  others  of  her  writings,  have  been  translated  into 
German.  Besides  assisting  her  husband  in  his  illustrated  work  on  IrelaM,  etc.,  she  has 
famished  numerous  contributions  to  the  periodicals  of  the  dav,  and  written  various 
books  for  the  young.     Of  these,  Unde  Sam's  Money  Box  is  one  of  the  best. 

HALL,  Basil,  Captain,  ii.N.,  a  distinguished  traveler,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  James 
Hall  of  Dunglass.  was  b.  in  Edingburgh  in  1788,  and  d.  at  Portsmouth  in  1844.  He 
tntered  the  navy  in  1802,  and  became  post-capt.  in  1817.  When  lord  Amherst  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Pekin  in  1816,  Hall  commanded  the  Lyra,  a  small  gun-brig,  } 
'hich  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the 
pltces  along  the  coast  of  the  Corea,  which  were  little  known  to  European*^.  The  chief 
r«wlts  of  this  exploration  were  piiblished  in  a  book  entitled  A  Voyage  of  Discorery  to  the 
^e^em  Coast  of  Corea  and  the  Great  IxM-Choo  Island  in  tlie  Japan  Sea  (Lond.  1818), 
»hich  excited  much  interest,  nnd  passed  through  at  least  three  editions.  Amongst  his 
otber  works,  we  may  mention  Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on  the  Coast  of  Chili,  Peru, 
«»4  Mexico,  in  1820—1822  (which  forms  two  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Constable's  Mis- 
*^»y);  Travels  in  North  Ameiica,  in  three  vols,  (a  work  that  was  violently  assailed  by 
the  American  press);  Fragments  of  Voyages  ami  Travels,  in  three  series,  each  consisting 
of  three  vols,  (a  work  of  great  interest,  and  slill  very  popular);  and  Pa^ehitork,  in  three 
▼•^Is.,  published  in  1841.  He  was  a  feUow  of  the  royal  societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
^ntrgh,  and  a  member  of  the  astronomical  society  of  London.     He  wastdtili^^^vadtlk^ol^ 
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various  articles  in  the  scienlific  joumnls  of  tlie  day,  and  in  the  EneyclojXBdia  Britannica. 
During  tlie  last  two  or  three  years  ot  his  lifeiie  suffered  from  mental  alienation,  induced 
probably  by  exces>ive  literary  work,  and  was  placed  in  the  royal  hospital,  Haslar,  where 
he  remained  till  iiis  death. 

HALL,  Charles  Francis,  1821-71 ;  b.  N.  H.  He  was  first  a  blacksmith,  thea  a 
journalist  in  CiuciDnali,  and  after  that  carried  on  the  business  of  an  engniver  in  the  same 
city.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Kane's  account  of  the  tirt<t  Grinnell  expedition  to  the 
arctic  regions  tirst  awakened  his  interest  in  that  pari  of  the  world,  and  Horn  thnt  lime 
{ISo'S)  to  1800.  when  he  made  his  tirst  expedition,  his  leisure  was  entirely  devoted  to  this 
engrossing  subject.  This  expedition  was  the  result  of  his  own  exertion^,  and  his  equip- 
ment consisted  of  two  boats,  wiih  sledges,  the  entire  outtit  being  conveyed  northward 
on  a  small  whaler,  commanded  by  capl.  Buddingion.  In  spile  of  the  meager  character 
of  bis  resources,  the  explorer  displayed  his  dauntless  and  energetic  chaiacter  by  hia 
achievements,  even  in  this  his  tiist  journey.  He  remained  two  years  in  the  arctic 
regions,  thoroughly  informed  himself  of  the  Esquinuiux  or  Innuil  habiis.  continued  Lis 
exploration  until  disabled  by  the  loss  of  his  boats,  and  succeetied  in  adding  loOO  miles 
of  coast  line  to  the  charts.  Returning  liome  in  a  whaler,  he  brought  with  him  "Joe" 
and  "Hannah."  two  Esquimaux,  from  whom  he  continued  to  receive  instructions  in  the 
Innuit  language,  while  he  made  efforts  to  ohtain  the  neccssnry  means  for  a  .second  expe- 
dition on  a  larger  scale.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Hcniy  Grinnell,  he  accomp'iislied 
his  wish,  and  in  1864  sailed  on  board  the  Monticello,  cnpt.  Buddingion.  He  now  passed 
five  years  among  the  Esquimaux,  chiefly  in  King  William's  land,  and  at  Repulse  bny 
and  Pel ly  bay.  The  object  ot*  these  two  expeditions  was  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  lost 
Franklin  expedition,  ami  in  this  capl.  Hall  was  so  far  successful  as  to  obtain  many  relics 
of  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  J'evror.  He  received  much  information  from  the  natives, 
and  even  g:uned  possession  of  a  skeleton,  which  was  afterwards  forwarded  lo  England. 
Hall  returned  in  1869,  and  remained  in  the  United  States  eighteen  months,  preparing 
for  the  publication  of  the  account  of  his  explorations,  delivering  lectures,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  the  U.  8.  government  in  the  prosecution  of  still  another  expedition — this 
time,  with  the  design  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  if  practicable.  He  was  fortunate  in 
infusing  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  into  the  prominent  meml)ers  of  the  government, 
and  in  1870  the  Polaris  was  fitted  out  for  his  use,  and  sailed  on  July  3  of  that  year. 
Most  unhappily,  capt.  Hall  died  on  Nov.  8,  1871,  and  the  expedition  came  lo  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  The  PolaiHs  was  abandoned  in  the  ice,  and  a  portion  of  her  crew  under 
capt.  Tyson,  floated  195  days  on  a  floe,  before  being  rescued.  Hall  was  buried  in  the  ice, 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The  history  of  capt.  halls  three  expeditious  will  be  found 
in  Ardic  Researches  (1864),  and  in  two  volumes  published  from  his  manuscripts  by  order 
of  the  U.  S.  government. 

HALL,  Charles  Henry,  d.d.  ;  b.  Ga.,  1820;  educated  at  Phillips  academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Yale,  soon  after  which  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Charleslon,  S.  C.  After  useful  service  as  a  rector  of  a 
church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  he  became  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
Brooklyn,  where  his  ministry  hjis  been  noted  for  vigor,  earnestness,  and  large  success. 
He  has  published  Commeniaries  on  the  Gospels,  True  Protestant  RUuaMsm,  and  Spina 
GhristL 

HALL.  DoMTNiCK  Augustine,  1765-1830;  b.  8.  C.  In  1806  he  was  district  judge 
in  the  territory  which  was  afterwards  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  after  the  stale  was 
organized  he  continued  in  the  same  office  yntil  near  the  time  of  his  death.  His  name 
became  widely  known  in  consequence  of  his  arrest  by  gen.  Jackson  for  trying  lo  release 
by  habeas  corpus  a  military  prisoner.  Jackson  was  fined  |1000  for  contempt  of  court, 
and  paid  it.     Nearly  30  yetirs  later  congress  repaid  the  tine  with  interest. 

HALL,  Gordon,  1784-1826;  b.  Tolland,  Mass;  graduated  at  Williams  college.  1808; 
ordained  at  Salem,  1812,  and  sailed  Feb.  18  for  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  The  East  India  company  refusing  him  permission  to  remain  in  its  territory 
he  sjiiled  for  Bombay,  arriving  Feb.  11,  1813.  Being  ordered  by  the  governor-general 
to  leave  for  England,  ,he  presented  the  cause  of  the  heathen  with  such  power  that  he 
was  allowed  to  remain.  He  possessed  great  vigor  of  intellect  and  force  of  character, 
indomitable  couraire,  and  a  heart  consecrated  to  missionary  work.  His  Appeal  in 
Behalf  of  the  HeatJien,  and  The  Conversion  of  the  World,  or  dainis  of  Six  Hundred 
MWions,  made  a  profound  impression.  After  laboring  18  years,  and  completing  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  in  Mahratta,  he  died  of  cholera,  after  a  few  hours' 
sickness,  in  Bombay. 

HALL,  James.  1793-1868;  b.  Penn.;  studied  law,  but  joined  the  anny  in  1812,  and 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  distinguished  himself  in  engagements  at  Lundy's  Lane. 
Niairara.  and  Fort  Erie.  On  the  conclusion  of  ihe  war  he  accompanied  an  expedition 
against  Algiers,  but  in  1818  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  continued  the  study  of 
law  at  Pittsburg.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Shawneetown.  III.,  where  he  commenced 
practice  at  tlie  bar,  and  also  edited  the  Illinois  Gazette,     Soon  after  he  was  appointed 

Sublic  pro.secutor  of  the  circuit,  and  in  1824  circuit  judge.     On  the  abolilionof  the 
I'tter  office  four  years  af terwaids  he  was  appointed  state  treasurerj^tuiiyie  continued  at 
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the  same  time  his  legal  practice,  and  also  edited  the  lUinoia  InteUtgencer,  Subsequently 
be  became  editor  o"f  the  Weatem  Souvenir,  an  arimial  publication,  and  of  the  IlUmns 
MontAFff  JfiV/azine,  at'ierwards  tlie  Western  MonlJdy  Magazine. 

HALL.  James,  i.l.d..  b.  Mas^.  1811.  A  distinguished  gooloirist  and  pnlaeontolosrist. 
Intending  at  first  to  follow  i\w.  medical  profession,  liis  attention  was  diverted  to  natural 
history,  which  study  lie  followed  in  the  Kcnsschier  Polytechnic  institute.  Troy,  N.  Y., 
where'  he  became  professor  of  geology.  In  1837  he  commenced  the  series  of  explorations 
as  one  of  the  ireologists  appointed  tor  the  survey  of  the  state  of  New  York,  describing  , 
the  results  of  his  work  in  annual  reports,  the  last  of  these  being  one  of  the  quarto 
volumes  of  the  N<itural  HUtortf  of  the  iSfate  of  New  York,  Being  ajipninted  palseontolo- 
ei>t  to  the  state  of  New  York.  Dr.  Hall  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  the 
m.ii!nificent  series  of  volumes  on  that  subject,  which  have  been  published  at  intervals 
rinee  1847  He  also  contributed  largely  to  national  reports  of  surveys  (Fremont.  Stans- 
bnry.  etc.),  and  has  written  voluminously  on  many  important  disputed  questions  in 
geology  and  palfleonfoloiry.  The  paiaBontcilogical  seciior\  of  the  state  cabinet  of  natural 
histor}*  at  Albany,  N.  Y  ,  was  for  many  years  in  Dr.  Hall's  charge. 

HALL,  John,  d.d.  ,  h.  Ireland,  1829;  educated  at  Belfast  college;  licensed  at  20 
years  of  age  to  preach,  and  began  as  a  missionary  (Protestant)  in  the  w.  of  Ireland.  In 
iSo2  lie  was  pjvstor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Armagh,  and  in  1858  was  a  minister  in 
Dublin.  Tlie  queen  gave  him  the  appointment  of  commissioner  of  education  for 
Ireland.  In  18157  he  was  a  delegate  from  Ireland  to  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
United  States.  In  18B7  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
New  York  city,  where  he  became  so  popular  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a 
larger  edifice.  Dr.  Hall  has  also  achieved  great  popularity  as  a  lecturer.  Among 
his  writings  are  Fiimilg  Prayers  for  Pour  Weeks,  Papers  for  Home  Reading,  and  Ques- 
tions ofHi&Day.    He  hius  a  widespread  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence. 

HALL.  Joseph,  an  English  bishop,  remarkable  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  mis- 
fortunes, was  born  in  lo74  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire.  He  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  Entering  the  church,  he 
became,  in  1617,  deaii  of  \Vorcester,  was  one  of  the  English  deputies  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter  in  16:i7,  and  in  1641  was  translated  to  Norwich. 
Tne  latter  years  of  his  life  were  saddened  by  persecution.  He  was  accused  of  Puri- 
tanism, though  he  Z'jalously  defended  the  Espiscopacy.  By  atttickingthe  Arminianism 
of  arclibishop  Laud,  he  is  said  to  have  "exposed  himself  to  the  malignant  and  wanton 
attacks  of  tliat  primate  and  his  crew.'*  In  1641.  having  joined  the  prelates  who  pro- 
tested against  the  validity  of  all  laws  passed  during  their  forced  absence  from  parlia- 
ment, lie  was  comniilted  to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  prosecution  for  high 
inra^on,  but  was  set  at  liberty,  at  the  end  of  seven  months,  on  finding  bail  for  £5,000. 
On  his  return  to  Norwich,  he  found  his  revenues  sequestrated  and  his  property  pilhiged. 
He  rented  a  sm  ill  farm  at  HigUam,  near  Norwich,  to  which  he  retired,  1647,  and  died  ■ 
in  1G.j6,  aged  83  years.  His  works,  mostly  of  a  controversial  character,  have  been 
published  in  folio  quarto,  and  octavo.  A  new  edition,  with  autobiography,  notes,  etc., 
was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  (Load.  10  vols.  1808);  a  later  edition  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Hall,  a  descendant  of  Joseph  ^Oxford,  12  vols.  1837-9).  His  writings  most 
interesting  at  the  present  time  are  poetical  SaUre%  written  at  college,  which  Pope,  no 
mean  judge  of  that  species  of  composition,  affirms  to  be  **the  best  poetry  and  the 
truest  satire  in  the  English  language."  Hallam,  however,  {LU,  HiM.  of  Europe),  accuses 
him  of  liein^  "  harsh  and  ruggtid."  and  asserts  tliat  *'  his  lines  frequently  bear  no  visible 
connection  in  sense  or  grammar  with  their  neighbors.**  Amoni^  his  other  works  are 
OontempUiiions,  Art  of  Dicine  Meditation,  and  Enodtismus,  or  Treatise  on  tJie  Mode  of 
Walking  wUh  God. 

HALL,  Lyman,  1735-90;  b.  Conn.;  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence; 
graduate  of  Yale  and  a  physician.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Georgia,  and 
governor  in  1783.  While  Georgia  was  subject  to  English  rulehis  entire  property  was 
contiscateci. 

HALL,  MAKSHALTi,  an  eminent  physiologist  and  physician,  was  b.  at  Basford.  Not- 
tinghamshire, in  1790.  and  died  at  Brighton  in  1857.  At  the  age  of  20  (having  been 
previoush'  apprenticed  to  a  chemist)  he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1812,  he  took  his  degree  of  m.d.  After  three  years'  subse- 
qaent  attendance  at  the  leading  schools  of  medicine  on  the  continent,  he  commenced 
pnictice  in  Nottingham  in  1815,  and  rapidly  obtained  a  high  provincial  reputation. 
In  1826  he  removccl  to  London,  where  his  career  as  a  physician  was  so  successfiil,  that  he 
was  enabled  at  the  age  of  60  to  release  himself  from  strictly  professional  labor.  Among 
his  contributions  to  physiology  must  be  mentioned  his  Eitsag  on  tlie  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  published  in  1831,  in  which  he  made  known  his  discovery  of  the  remarkable 
**candal  heart"  connected  with  the  vessels  in  the  tail  of  the  eel;  his  paper  *'0n  the 
Inverse  Rjitio  which  subsists  between  the  Respiration  and  Irrirability  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom,"  in  the  PhUofv>phical  Transactions  iviX  1832;  and  the  articles  '  Hyhernation  " 
and  •'  Irritability  "  in  Todd's  CyclopcBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  But*  his  name  is 
best  known  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  reflex  function  off ijih^^tervous  system. 
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which  was  his  most  engrossing  subject  of  pursuit  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life.  In  iha  P/tilosophtral  TranmcfMNM  for  IS'SS  appeared  his  **  Memoir  on  the  Reflex 
Function  of  tlic  Medulla  Ohlongiita  and  Medulla  Spinalis."  His  views  on  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  were  extended  and  corrected  in  various  publications,  anionirst  which 
may  be  especially  mentioned  his  Lecturer  on  the  I^ciToua  J^t/sUm  and  Uh  Dlsetufes  (1S3&), 
Memoirs  on  the  itWconn  S//Kt'm  (1837),  JS'cir  Munoir  on  the  Aervous  i^yatem  (184i$X  ^^^ 
Synoj>»is  o^the  Diatttaliic  Jiercmts  Systtm  (I80O).  Tliere  lias  been  mucli  discussiou  as  to 
Hail's  claims  to  l>c  considered  the  discoverer  of  reticx  action.  lie  admitted  that  the 
phenomena  of  which  he  treated  had  been  long  known  to  phy.sioIogists,  but  he  believed 
himself  to  have  been  the  tirst  to  show  their  independence  of  sensation,  U>  bring  them 
together  under  one  generalization,  to  establish  with  precision  the  laws  of  their  pro(iuc- 
tion,  to  assign  them  their  just  rank  in  physioloiry,  and  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  the 
elucidation  of  disease.  His  more  strictly  professional  writings  are  many  and  vahiabie; 
they  appear  partly  as  independent  publications,  and  partly  in  the  nudical  journals. 
His  last  liequest  to  tlie  science  of  medicine  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  simple  and  etisily  applied  method  of  restoring  suspended  *n  .iiinit ion,  wiiich 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  from  untimely  death,  and  is  Known  as  Thb 
Marshall  Hall  Method,  it  is  briefly  described  in  the  article  Asphxyia.  His 
memoirs,  with  a  large  collection  of  his  letters,  have  been  published  by  his  widow. 

HALL,  Newman,  ll.6.  ;  b.  England  1816;  an  English  clergyman,  having  a  charge 
at  Hull,  and  later,  pastor  of  the  '*  Rowland  Hill  "  chapel  in  London.  He  was  a  firm 
advocate  of  the  union  cause  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  tlie  United  States, 
coming  here,  speaking  in  the  loj'al  interest,  and  preaching  before  congress.  In  1866 
he  was  president  of  tlie  Congregational  union.  He  is  widel>  known  as  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence,  upon  which  he  has  delivered  many  sermons  and  lectures.  In 
1873  he  made  a  second  American  visit  and  lectured  in  many  of  the  large  cities.  Some 
of  his  works  are  7' he  Christian  PhUosoplier,  The  Land  of  the  Fi/rum  and  the  Vatican, 
Lecture  on  America,  From  Liverpool  to  St.  Louis,  Pilgrim  Songs,  etc. 

HALL,  Rev.  Robert,  a  celebrated  English  dissenting  preacher  and  writer,  was  b. 
at  Arnsby,  near  Leicester,  May  2,  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  of  some 
note  as  a  preacher  and  autlior  of  religious  works,  and  was  the  youngest  of  fourteen 
children.  He  was  feeble  in  body  and  precocious  in  intellect,  learning  to  read  almost  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  from  the  tombstones  of  the  churchyard,  liis  playground.  At 
the  age  of  15,  he  was  sent  to  a  Baptist  academy  at  Bristol,  when  he  gave  promise  of 
his  future  fame  as  an  orator,  but,  from  his  nervous  organization,  broke  down  in  his 
first  public  efforts.  In  1781  he  entered  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  Femained 
four  years.  An  intimate  companionship  with  Mackintosh,  in  which  they  read  and 
discussed  together  philosophy  and  theology,  was  of  great  service  to  liim.  Graduating 
in  1785.  he  Ix'came,  at  the  age  of  21,  assistant  Baptist  minister  and  tutor  in  the  academy 
at  Bristol.  He  W2is  a  fluent,  i*apid,  and  impressive  speaker,  and  was  liberal,  but  not 
heterodox  in  his  religious  views.  In  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  his  colleague, 
he  went  in  1790  to  CJambridge,  where,  by  his  elaborate  composition  and  vivid  eloquence, 
he  rose  to  the  highest  rank  of  British  orators.  He  is  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
writinirs  and  published  discourses,  than  as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  Apohgj^for  Vie  Freetlorn 
of  the  Press,  1793,  and  sermon  on  Modern  Lifideiity,  extended  his  reputation.  In  1806 
he  settled  in  Leicester;  married  in  1808,  after  a  whimsical  courtship;  returned  to 
Bristol  in  1825.  and  died  Feb.  21,  1831.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  learning 
Italian  at  60,  that  he  might  enjoy  Dante,  and  full  of  wit,  fun,  and  a  spontaneous 
eloquence,  so  that  the  style  of  his  improvisations  was  sui^erior  to  that  of  his  writinus. 
Nearly  all  his  life  he  suffered  the  tortures  of  an  obscure  disease  of  the  spine;  he  had  at 
times  attacks  of  insanity,  and  his  death  was  preceded  by  great  agony,  caused  by  a  large 
calculus  in  one  of  his  kindeys;  yet  few  men  have  performed  more  intellectual  labor.  \ 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  O.  Gregory,  and  observations  on 
his  character  as  a  preacher  by  John  Forster,  was  published  at  London,  in  6  vols.,  1831- 
33;  llth  edition,  1853. 

HALL,  Samuel  Carter;  b.  England  1800;  studied  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to 
literature.  He  was  a  reporter  of  parliamentary  debates,  and  afterw^ards  editor  of  Colburn's 
New  Monthly  Magazine.  For  several  years,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his  wife,  he 
wrote  and  complied  the  ilnnt/a^  once  so  popular  in  England  and  America,  and  many 
other  works.  In  1839  he  edited  the  Art  Journal.  Among  his  works  are  -4  Book  of 
Memoirs  of  Great  Men  and  Great  Wom^n,  Book  of  British  Ballads,  Bironial  HaUs,  etc. 
Mr.  Hall  has  always  been  devoted  to  charitable  objects,  and  has  assisted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  eminent  public  establishments  of  this  character. 

HALL,  or  Swabisch-Hall,  an  old  and  picturesque  t.  in  the  kingdom  of  Wartera- 
berg,  is  very  beautifully  situnled  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kocher,  35  m.  n.e.  of  Stutt- 
gart. It  is  surrounded*  by  a  ditch  and  by  higa  walls  surmounted  with  towers.  Like 
other  places  in  whose  names  the  word  Hall  or  Salz  occurs.  Hall  has  considerable  salt- 
works, which,  together  with  those  of  Wilhelmsglttck.  produce  annually  nearly  80,000 
cwts.  There  are  also  t>m-works,  soap-works,  and  manufactoires  of  cotton  goods  and 
bijouteiie.     Pop.  75,  8,430. 

Hall  at  a  very  early  period  was  the  seat  of  a  mint,  and  the  coins  first  struck  here 
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were  called  Heller  (Hftller).  The  town  bclonfi:ed  first  to  the  counts  of  Westheim,  then 
later  tottbe  Kniprlits  Templar.  In  the  IStb  c.  it  became  a  free  imperial  town,  and  such 
it  remained  till  1802.  when,  with  its  territory  of  126  sq.m.  (pop.  16,000),  it  was  added 
to  the  kingtiom  of  WOrtemberg. 

HAL  LA,  or  Hal.\,  a  t.  of  Hindustan,  in  the  country  of  Sinde,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  Indus,  35  m.  n.  of  Hyderabad.  Manufactures  of  caps;  superior 
colored  earthenwares,  and  lacquered  work,  are  extensively  carried  on  liere.  Pop.  72, 
4.096,  the  most  of  whom  are  manufacturers.     Halla  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of 

Sinde. 

HALLAM,  Arthur  Henrt,  1811-33;  son  of  Henry  Hallam,  the  historian;  b. 
Loodon.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  college,  and  in  1833  went  with  his  father  on  a  tour 
in  Europe,  but  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards  in  Vienna.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  sister  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  his  death  was  the  motive  of  the  remarkable  poem  l7i 
Manoriam. 

KALLAlf,  Henry,  philosophic  historian  and  critic,  son  of  the  dean  of  Bristol,  was  b. 
at  Windsor  in  1777,-  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.  A.  He  was  first  known  by  his  writings  in  periodicals,  especially  by  con 
tribuliog  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  d\iruxg  its  early  ^ears;  afterwards,  he  was  distinguished 
among  Uie  literary  men  of  Europe  for  his  extensive  and  profound  learning,  powers  of 
<;cnenilization,  taste,  iudgment,  conscientiousuess,  exhibited  in  a  succession  of  great 
)^orks:  View  of  Vie  State  of  Europe  during  (he  Middle  Ages  (2  vols.  4to,  1818);  T/ie  Con- 
>iitulional  Uiatory  of  England  from  the  Aecemon  of  Heni'y  VII.  to  Vie  DeatJi  of  Geo^^ge  11. 
ri  vols.  4to,  1827);  and  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  15//i,  16//i,  and  11  fh 
(\uturieM  (4  vols.  8vo,  1837-39),  and  a  volume  of  supplementary  notes  to  his  Ritdor^i  of 
'/«'  Middle  Age6  (1848).  All  these  works  have  gone  through  several  editions,  and  been 
iranslated  into  the  languages  of  the  leading  European  nations.  They  have  procured  for 
ilieir  author  the  enviable  reputation  of  having  opened  up  anew  and  juTent  field  of  author- 
''hlp,  and  labored  in  it  with  a  success  that  as  yet  has  not  been  equulod  by  another.  Their 
wonderful  impartiality  and  veracity  are  a  rebuke  to  ordinan^  historians:  and  it  provokes 
u  Nmile  to  read,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  strictures  of  Southey  on  the  acrimony,  the 
arrogance,  the  injustice,  and  the  ill-temper  of  their  author;  for  England  never  pro- 
dua'd  a  man  who  loved  truth  more  disinterestedly  than  Hallam.  Hallam,  while  yet  a 
young  man,  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  among  the  literary  men  of  his  time,  both 
in  London  and  Edinburgh.  l)uring  the  greater  portion  of  his  long  life,  however,  he 
lived  in  London  in  privacy,  devoting  himself  to  lin fistic  and  historical  studies.  In 
politico,  he  was  a  whig;  but  for  the  confiict  of  parties  he  was  unsuitcd  by  his  candor 
and  general  temperament,  and  took  no  part  in  them,  but  he  displayed  a  genuine  interest 
in  ail  questions  of  social  improvement,  and  acted  with  the  Wilberforce  party  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  as  well  as  in  other  humane  schemes,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  society  for  the  diiTusion  of  useful  knowledge.  Hallam  had  two  sons, 
both  of  great  promise,  and  both  prematurely  cut  off;  the  elder,  Arthur  Henry,  who  died 
in  1833,  was  the  friend  of  Alfred  Tennyson  the  laureate,  and  is  the  subject  of  In 
Memoriam.  Of  this  son,  Hallam  wrote  a  touching  memoir.  Hallam  died  Jan.,  1859. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  and  many  other  societies,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Britisli 
museum. 

HALLAKflEntE.  a  district  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (q.v.). 

HALLE,  a  city  of  Pnissian  Saxony,  in  the  district  ^f  Merseburg,  known  as  Halle  an 
der  Stiale.  to  distiuguLsh  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saale,  and  on  several  small  islands  of  the  river,  20  m.  w.n.  w.  of  Leipsic.  In 
the  old  town,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  As  an  important  railway  center, 
Halle  has  of  late  years  rapidly  increased  in  size,  industry,  and  prosperity.  Its  famous 
university  was  founded  in  1694  by  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia;  and  after  having  been 
^oppressed  by  Napoleon  when  it  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  fame,  was  re-established 
in  1815,  and  incorporated  with  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  which  had  been  dissolved 
<l»ring  the  war.  At  first  a  chief  seat  of  the  pietistic  school  of  theology,  Halle  sub- 
sequently became  the  head-quarters  of  rationalism  and  critifi^n\  TncMolUif  its  pro- 
fessors shows  a  long  array  of  names  distinguished  in  every  fn(  ulty.  There  are  ntnnched 
totbe  university  a  theological  and  a  pedagoirical  seminar)-,  an  n«rricultural  institute, 
an  ob^rvalory,  surirical  wards,  an  anatomical  thenter.  and  botanical  gjirden;  and  a 
library  containing  100.000  volumes,  and  various  scientific  collection**.  The  endowments 
for  the  profes.«<^rs  and  lecturers  (over  100  in  number)  are  liberal.  The  students  in 
attendance  number  ordinarily  between  800  and  900.  The  Francke  institution  is  one  of 
the  most  important  establishments  of  the  place.  See  Francke.  The  red  tower  on  the 
marketplace,  The  town-hall,  and  the  remains  of  the  Morilzburg,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  archl»ishopa  of  Magdeburg,  are  all  interesting  to  the  antiquary.  Halle  is  amply  pro 
^<ied  with  lienevnlent  and  educationnl  establishments  for  the  poor,  and  has  a  well 
conducted  institution  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane,  with  free  schools  for 
lioth  sexes;  and  as  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  is  the  seat  of  various  government  ofPrc  «< 
«nd  courts  of  jurisdiction.  Halle  has  manufactories  of  woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  dovc^. 
Nitons,  hardware,  and  starch;  but  its  most   important    industrial  product   is  snli 
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obtiiined  from  the  brino-springs  "witliin  and  near  the  town,  which  have  been  worked 
from  a  very  early  period,  uud  still  yielU  between  i!00,000  and  300.000  c wis.  lyimiully. 
Those  williiii  llie  low  n  :ire  worketl  by  a  private  company,  wiiilo  the  sulnnbiin  works 
are  held  by  jrovtruiiieiit.  The  men  employee!  at  ilie  sall-.^prings.  and  known  as  the 
**  Hal  lore  11,  *  are  a  distinct  race,  supposi-d  by  some  to  be  of  Wennish,  ami  by  olliLTh  of 
Celtic  descent,  who  liave  retained  numerous  ancient  and  characuiisiic  peculiariiics. 
i  Pop.  '71,  52,039:  75,  00.503. 

Haile,  oriLrliially  a  border  fortress  against  the  Slavs,  became  in  the  10th  c.  an  appanage 
of  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  ami  by  the  12lh  c.  was  famous  as  a  commercud  ciiy. 
In  the  12th  and  13th  ceniuries  llalle  was  a  powerful  meml)er  of  the  Hanseaiic  league, 
and  waged  w  ar  with  neighl>oring  potentates.  Terribly  impoverished  during  the  ihiriy 
years'  war,  Halle  was  incorporated  with  the  dominion  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  at 
the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

HALLE,  Charles,  an  eminent  piainst,  was  b.  at  Hagen,  in  Westphalia,  in  1819; 
studied  first  at  Dannsiadt.  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  his  repulation  was  established 
by  his  concerts  of  classical  music.  He  afierwards  settled  in  England,  where  his  lime 
has  been  principally  di  vided  between  Loud(m  and  Manchester.  In  .purity  of  style,  he  is 
considered  almost  without  a  rival,  and  the  l)est  living  interpreter  of  Beethoven.  H« 
aim  has  ever  been  to  raise  th:3  popular  standard  of  musical  taste,  an  object  in  whicii  he 
is  believed  to  hav^  achieved  no  small  success  in  Loudon,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

HALLE,  or  Hallein.  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  and  10  m.  s.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  ba  ik  of  the  river  Salza,  and  is  noted  foriis 
extensive  salt  works  and  saline  baths.  Pop  '69,  3,614.  It  has  also  important  coitoa 
and  needle  and  button  factories.  Tha  Darrenberg.  a  mountain  2,3^*8  ft.  above  the  levtl 
of  the  sea,  from  which  the  bine  is  obtained,  has  34  shafts  or  rooms,  from  which  tiie 
salt  is  conveyed  in  large  wooden  troughs  to  the  works  within  the  town.  The  auuu.il 
produce  amounts  to  about  200,000  cwts.  Good  rock-salt  is  also  obtained  from  DQrren- 
berg. 

HALLEGK,  Fitz-Greenb,  an  American  poet,  b.  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  in  1790.  Byhi^ 
mother,  Mary  Eliot,  he  was  descended  from  John  Eliot,  •*  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.'" 
He  liecame  a  clerk  in  a  bank  in  New^  York  in  1813.  in  which  employment  he  remaintd 
for  many  years.  He  was  afterwards  for  a  considerable  time  the  contldential  agent  of 
Mr.  Jolm  Jacob  Astor  in  his  commercial  affairs,  and  was  appointed  by  him  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Astor  library  in  New  York — a  position  which  hu  held  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  In  1849  he  retired  from  banking  and  mercantile  pursuits,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  hii  native  place,  where  he  spent  thj  remainder  of  his  days.  Prom  his  hoy 
hood,  Halleck  wrote  verses,  some  of  which  he  sent  to  new.^spapers;  but  in  his  collccte<l 
poems,  he  has  included  nothing  published  earlier  than  his  lines  on  Twiligfit,  which 
appeared  in  a  New  York  paper  in  1818.  In  the  following  year,  he  l)ecame  associatott 
with  Josepii  llodman  Drake  in  contributing  the  humorous  series  of  77te  CrtHiker  Papa'* 
to  the  siune  journal.  The  illness  of  Drake  soon  put  an  end  to  these  papers,  and  Halleck 
commemorated  his  friend's  death  iu  a  very  beautiful  little  poem.  In  1819  Halleck 
wrote  his  longest  poem.  Faanf/,  a  satire  on  the  literature,  fashions,  and  polities  of  the 
time,  in  the  measure  of  Dfn  Juan.  It  is  said  to  have  occupied  less  than  three  weeks  in 
its  composition,  and  derived  its  immediate  and  great  popularity  rather  from  the 
pungency  of  its  allusions  than  from  any  higher  merit.  In  1822-23  Halleck  visiuni 
Europe;  and  in  1827  published  a^j  edition  of  his  poems,  in  which  were  included  sevenil 
pieces  suggested  by  tiie  seeuL-s  and  associations  of  the  old  world,  among  which  the  lines 
on  Alnwick  casile  and  on  Burns  particularly  commande<l  admiration.  Halleck  s  style 
is  spirited,  flowing,  and  graceful;  his  versification  almost  always  vcrv  smooth  aiui 
harmonious.  His  poems  display  much  .ijeniality  and  tender  feeling.  Their  humor  is 
delicate  and  retiued.'  Few  poets,  and  particularly  few  American  poets,  who  have 
written  well  and  acquired  popularity  like  Halleck,  have  written  so  little.  His  wliole 
poems  are  included  in  a  12mo.  volume  of  very  moderate  size.     Halleck  died  Nov.,  1867. 

HALLECK,  Henry  Wager,  an  American  gen.,  b.  in  1816,  at  Westernville.  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  He  entered  West  Point  niiliiary  academy  in  1835.  graduated  in 
1839,  and  for  about  a  year  acted  as  nssisUmt  prof«'.ssor  of  enginecrinir.  ^During  the 
Mexiciiu  war  he  served  on  the  lower  coast  of  California,  and,  for  his  gallant  services 
was  bre vetted  captain  in  1847.  From  1847  to  1849  he  wjis  secretary  of  state  for  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  military  government  of  Kearney,  Mason,  and  Riley;  ami  in  1849  wjvs 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  form  and  draft  the  state  constitution  of  that  province. 
He  became  capt.  of  engineers  in  1853.  left  the  service  in  1854,  and  for  some  time 
practiced  law  in  San  Francisco.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the 
northern  army  in  1861  as  maj.gen.,  and  in  Nov.  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  the  west.  In  1862  he  I>ecame  general-in-chief.  resigning 
in  1864,  and  becoming  chief  of  the  staff.  As  a  general,  he  was  able  and  successful.  lie 
died  in  Jan.,  1872.  He  wrote  Elements  of  Military  Art  and  Science  (1846),  Mining  Laits 
of  Spain  and  Mexico,  etc. 

HALLE L,  signifying  praise,  is  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  Jewish  hymnal  service 
which  was<;hanted  both  iu  the  temple  and  the  family.    It  consists  x)f  JPs.  cuiip-cxviii.    It 
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is  called  the  Egyjitian  halld  because  the  paschal  lambs  were  slain  while  it  was  chanted. 
Auoiber  hullel  is  called  the  great  haUd  and  designates  the  response  repeated  after  every 
verse  in  p5.  cxxxvi.  '^YXMiKgypUaii  halld  wasehuuieil  fur  20  iiuys  in  the  year  in  llie  tem- 
ple at  the  celebration  of  the  passover  and  other  testivals.  It  Has  chanted  also  in  private 
fiimilies  on  the  lirst  evening  of  the  passover.  The  singing  of  the  hymn  by  Christ  and 
the  disciples  at  the  close  of  the  passover  supper  is  supposed  to  be  thn  se':ouil  part  of 
iliis  iiullel.  compriaiug  Fs.  cxv.  and  cxvi..  which  was  chanted  while  drinking  ihe  fourth 
and  last  cup.  The  great  hallel  was  chanted  on  special  joyful  occasions.  'Ihe  iigyplian 
ballel  is  now  recited  by  the  Jews  at  all  the  feasts  but  new  year,  the  day  of  atonement, 
ilie  last  six  days  of  the  passover,  and  the  new  moon.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  service 
Ka>  instituted,  different  Jewi^h  writers  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Deborah, 
Uezekiah  and  others.  Maimouicies  and  Buxtorf  have  written  extended  but  not 
eaiiieiy  satisfactory  works  on  the  suliject. 

HALLELV  lAH  (Ht;b.  Praise  ye  the  Lordj,  one  of  the  forms  of  doxology  used  in  the 
aiicieul  church,  derived  from  tht  Old  Testament,  and  retained,  even  in  the  Greek  and 
Laiiu  liturgies,  in  the  original  Hebrew.  The  singing  of  the  do.\ology  in  this  form 
dales  from  the  very  earliest  times;  but  considerable  diversity  has  prevailed  in  dijfferent 
ciiuivhes  and  at  different  periods  as  to  the  time  of  using  it.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
ti.:it,  lx;ing  in  its  own  nature  a  canticle  of  gladness  and  triumph,  it  was  not  used  in  the 
punilential  seasons,  nor  in  services  set  apart  for  occasions  of  sorrow  or  humiliation.  In 
tliti  time  of  St.  Augustine,  the  African  church  used  the  halleluiah  only  from  the  feast  of 
iui^ier  to  that  of  I\.'niecost.  In  other  churches,  it  was  found  in  most  of  the  services 
titroughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent  and  the 
vigils  ut  the  pnncipal  festivals.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  halleluiah  is  iniro- 
duied  both  into  the  masa  and  into  the  several  hours  of  the  public  ottice,  but  it  is  Jis- 
coDtJDued  from  Septuagesima  Sunday  until  Easter;  and  on  the  contrary,  during  the 
iutiTvul  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  it  is  introduced  more  frequently  into  the  services 
and  in  circumstances  of  greater  solemnity.  It  is  always  omitted  in  the  services  for  the 
dead,  and  on  the  ember  days,  at  the  quarter  tense,  and  on  the  principal  vigils.  In  the 
church  of  England,  the  first  pniyer-book  of  Edward  VI.  retained  the  halleluiah  in  tiic 
original  Hebrew.  In  the  present  prayer-book,  although  retained,  it  is  found  noi;  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  in  its  English  equivalent,  Praiae  ye  t/ie  Lord.  See  Binterim's  l>enku>urdig' 
k^itfji  der  ChrUt-KaihoL  Kirdie, 

HAILEB,  Albrecht  von,  an  eminent  physiologist,  waab.  at  Bern,  Oct..  1708.  and 
died  in  that  city,  Dec.  17, 1777.  In  early  life  he  was  feeble  and  delicate,  being  afTeclcd 
Jftitli  rickets,  a  disease  which  is  not  unfrcquently  accompanied  with  considerable 
intellectual  precocity.  His  father,  Nicholas  Emmanuel  von  Haller.  who  wns  an  advo- 
f'^ite,  and  had  the  reputation  of  Iwing  an  able  lewyer,  intended  him  for  the  church;  but 
lii^own  inclinations  being  in  favor  of  medicine,  lie  proceeded  in  1723  (two  yejirs  afier 
liU  fHther*s  death)  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the 
^cllknown  anatomist  Duvernoy,  In  1725  he  removed  to  Leyden.  where  he  attended 
^i:h  much  advantage  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave  and  of  Albinus.  aotl  obtained  the 
'i'lrrce  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1727.  He  i hen  visited  London,  where  he  mafle  the 
acquaintance  of  Sloane.  Douglas,  and  Cheselden,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and 
r.fierwnrds  to  Paris,  where  for  six  months  he  studied  anatomy  and  botany  under  Wins- 
>o«and  De  Jus.sieu;  but  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  was  annoyed  by  his  dissections, 
iiaviui  threatened  to  denounce  him  to  the  police,  he  made  a  rapid  ret  rent  to  Basel, 
vliere'lie  became  the  pupil  of  John  Bernoulli,  the  celebrated  mathematician.  Afier 
Hjven  years' study  in  these  different  seats  of  learning,  he  returned,  in  his  22d  year,  to 
Ins  native  city  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician.  The  professor  of  anatomy. 
M'ij.  having 'fallen  ill.  Haller  undertook  the  duties  of  his  class;  he  likewise  devoted 
niiirh  of  his  time  about  this  period  lo  the  botany  of  the  Alps;  and  also  publi-shed  a 
ctlchrnted  descriptive  poem,  entitled  I}ie  Alpen  (The  Alps).  In  1735  he  was  appointed 
pliysician  to  the  hospital,  and  shortly  afterwards,  principal  librarian  and  curator  of  the 
cibinetof  medals;  but  these  offices  he  did  not  hold  long,  for  in  1736.  George  II..  wish- 
'f'?  to  establish  a  university  at  GOttingen,  offered  hinrthe  professorship  of  medicine, 
anatomy,  botany,  and  surgery,  which  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted.  From  this  time 
tejave'upthe  practice  of  his  profession,  and  for  ;:he  next  18  years  devoted  himself  wholly 
^'iietichinganil  to  original  research.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  of  GOttingcn;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  society,  which  appeared 
^nder  the  title  of  Commentaru  Sociefatis  JiegicB  Sckntiariim  GotUiigenmfi,  contain  ninny 
ofhis  papers.  During  the  period  that  he  held  the  professorshif) — viz,  from  1736  to 
Hd^he  composed  and  published  86  works  on  medical  snbj;cts,  chiefly  on  physiology 
*nd  botany;  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  contributed  upwards  of  12.000  notices  or  reviews 
ot  books  to  the  Oottingisclie gelehrte  Anzeigen.  a  monthly  periodical  work,  of  which  he 
*as  editor.  In  1753.  inconsequence  of  disputes  with  his  colleagues,  and  probably  in 
part  from  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  he  resigned  his  chair,  and  returned  to  his 
^'ivetown,  where  he  .subsequently  held  several  important  and  honorable  offices.  He 
*iin,  however,  retained  his  position  as  president  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  and 
other  more  substantial  distinctions,  such  as  a  retiring  allowance,  etc.  It  was  after  hi^ 
'eiirenient  from  GOttingen  that  some  of  his  most  important  writir^ij^y^ipyy^i^o^t! 
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amongst  which  must  be  especially  mentioned  his  Elsmenta  Ph^sMogia  Corporis  Human 
(Lausanne,  8  vols.  4to,  1757-^)— by  fur  the  most  important  of  his  works — and  his  four 
Bibliuthtca,  or  critical  catalogues  of  works  on  botany,  surgery,  anatomy,  and  medicine. 
The  increasing  maladies  of  his  later  days  did  not  distract  his  mind  frt)m  the  study  of 
his  favorite  subjects,  lie  recorded  all  the  symptoms  of  his  last  illness — a  combinatioQ 
of  gout  and  disease  of  the  bladder — and  the  gradual  cessation  of  his  vital  functions; 
and  his  last  words,  addressed  to  his  physician,  were:  ''My  friend,  the  pulse  has  ceased 
to  beat." 

Haller^s  eminence  as  a  man  of  science  was  duly  recognized  even  in  his  own  lifetime. 
In  1789  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  he  was  ennobled  by 
the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1748;  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Oxford,  and  Utrecht  in 
vain  endeavored  to  obtain  him  as  their  professor;  and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of 
all  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe.  His  name  is  especially  connected  witli  the  doctrine 
of  muscular  irritability,  which  is  noticed  in  the  article  Muscle  akd  Musculak  Tiksce; 
and  if  he  made  but  few  positive  additions  to  our  knowledge,  his  teaching  and  writings 
impressed  a  new  aspect  on  physiology — a  science  of  which  he  has  deservedly  been 
termed  "The  Father."  But,  while  his  name  is  indelibly  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
science,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  by  his  work  as  poet,  Haller  greatly  con 
tributed  to  the  movement  which  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  brought  new  life  to 
German  poetry. 

HALLET,  Edmund,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mnthematicinn.  son  of  a  London 
soap-boiler,  b.  at  Haggerston,  near  Loudon,  in  1656,  educated  at  St  PauPs  school,  and 
afterwards  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  winch  he  entered  in  1673.  He  early  lM?carae  an 
experimenter  in  physics — lM;fore  leaving  school,  he  had  made  observations  on  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle.  In  1676  he  published  a  paper  {Philotfophical  Trannnctions)  on  the 
orbits  of  the  principal  planets;  also  observations  on  a  spot  on  the  sun,  from  which  lie 
inferred  its  rotation  round  its  axis.  In  Nov.  of  the  Fame  year  he  went  to  St  Helena, 
where  for  two  years  he  applied  himself  to  the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  which  he  published  in  1679  (Catalogiis  Sttllnntm  AuMralium). 
On  his  return  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  deputed  l)y  that  body  to 
go  to  Dantzic  to  settle  a  controversy  between  Hooke  and  Helvetius  re.««pecting  the  proper 
glasses  for  astronomical  observations.  In  16»0  lie  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  dnrin? 
wiiich  he  made  observations  with  Cassini  at  Paris  on  the  great  comet  which  goes  by  his 
name,  and  the  return  of  which  he  predicted.  His  observations  on  this  comet  formed 
part  of  the  foundation  of  Newton's  calculation  of  a  comet's  orbit.  Halley  returned  to 
England  in  1681,  and  in  1683  published  {Phil.  Tram.)  his  theory  of  the  variation  of  the 
niMG^net.  The  next  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Newton — the  occasion  being  his 
desire  for  a  test  of  a  conjecture  which  he  had  made  that  the  centripetal  force^n  the 
solar  .system  was  one  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  He  found  that 
Newton  had  anticipated  him,  both  in  conjeclunn«r  and  in  demonstrating  this  fact.  For 
an  account  of  Halley's  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Pnncipia,  see  Newton.  In 
1686  Ilalley  publii^hed  an  account  of  the  trade-winds  and  monsoons  on  seas  near  and 
between  the  tropics,  which  he  followed  b}'  some  other  chemico  meteorological  papers. 
In  169*3  he  published  his  hypothesis  relative  to  the  change  in  the  variations  of  the  needle, 
to  test  the  truth  of  which,  by  obtaining  mtasures  of  the  variations  in  diflFerent  parts 
of  the  world,  he  was  sent  in  1698  in  command  of  a  ship  to  the  western  ocean;  but  his 
crew  mutinied,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The  next  year,  however,  he  sailed  airain 
on  the  same  expedition,  and  the  result  of  his  observations  was  given  to  the  world  in  a 
general  chart,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  bv  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy  with  half- 
pay  for  life.  Soon  after  he  made  a  chart  of  the  tides  in  the  channel,  and  surveyed  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia  for  the  emperor  of  Austria.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wall  is  in  1703  he 
was  appointed  Savillian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  In  17<j5  he  published  his 
researches  on  the  orbits  of  the  comets.  In  1718,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  he' 
became  .secretary  of  tlie  royal  society ;  in  1716  he  made  valuable  experiments  with  the 
diving-bell,  which  were  afterwards  published ;  and  in  1720,  after  the  death  of  Flamstecd, 
he  became  astronomer-royal,  and  continued  without  assistance  to  conduct  the  operations 
at  the  obscrvjitnry  with  unremitting  eneriry.  In  this  office,  and  engaged  especially  in 
studying  the  moon's  motions,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  17*i9  he  was  chosen  a 
foreign  member  of  the  academy  of  sdences.  Paris.  He  died  at  Greenwich,  Jan.  14,  i 
1742, '86  years  old.  Halley  had  married,  in  1686.  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Tooke.  auditor  of 
exchequer,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Besides  the  writings  mentioned,  Halley 
wrote  many  others.  His  Tabu^m  Axfronomfrfp  did  not  appear  till  1749.  Among  his 
principal  discoveries  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  long  inequality  of  J-ppiter  and  Saturn, 
and  that  of  I  he  slow  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion.  He  has  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  fli-st  who  predicted  the  return  of  a  comet,  and  also  of  having  recom-| 
mended  the  observation  of  the  transits  of  Venus  wilh  a  view  to  determining  the  sun's 
parallax — a  method  of  a.^certaining  the  parallax  first  suggested  by  James  Gregory. 

BALLET'S  COMET.    See  Comet. 

HALL,  HALLE,  AND  HALLEIN,  are  the  names  of  various  places  in  southern  and  middle 
Germany,  possessing  mlt-irorks.  Hall  is  also  a  general  name  for  a  sjilt  manufacture. , 
I'he  Welsh  and  Armorican  word  for  salt  is  hal,^haieii;Q\m^}g^ij^\^^(§m!^{heX  these' 
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names  were  bestowed  by  Celtic  tribes  of  the  Cymric  division  (to  which  the  ancient  Gauls 
belonged).  The  Gaelic  for  salt  is  acUann,  agreeing  thus  with  the  Latin  sal,  and  the  Ger- 
man salz.  The  Greek  ?iala  (aAs)  agrees  with  the  Cymric.  The  names  Salza,  Salzburg, 
are  clearly  of  Teutonic  origin. 

HALLTWELL.  James  Orchard,  b.  England,  1820;  especially  noted  as  an.archaeolo- 
^st  and  writer  on  Shakespeare.  He  has  published,  among  other  works,  Life  of  Shu  Ices- 
peare.  Descriptive  Calendar  of  the  Records  of  JStratford-on-AtoUy  An  Accovntof  the  New 
Plate  (Shakespeare's  residence)  at  btratfoTd-on-Aton,  an  immense  edition  of  Shake»peare*8 
Works  in  16  quarto  vols. ;  lUustrations  of  the  lAfe  of  Shakespeare  in  a  I/uscursite  Series  of 
Emys,  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Fraoincial  Words,  Popular  Rhyvies  and  Nursery  Tales, 

HALLOCK,  William  Allen,  d.d.,  1794-1880.  son  of  rev.  Moses;  b.  Plainfield, 
Mass.,  giiiduated  at  Williams  college  and  Andover  theological  seminary,  ordained  1826. 
He  founded  the  American  tract  society  at  New  York.  1825,  was  for  45  years  its  secretary 
and  general  agent,  and  in  its  service  for  more  than  50  years.  His  mind  was  clear  and 
vigorous;  and  his  rare  industry  and  efficiency  appear  in  the  fact  that  nearly  4,000  publi- 
cations, including  881  volumes,  were  examined  and  prepared  by  him  line  by  line  for  the 
pre^-s.  About  the  same  numl)er  passed  under  his  eye  for  approval  for  translation,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  society's  funds,  were  printed  at  mission  stations  in  145  different 
laoguai^os  and  dialects.  He  was  the  author  of  tracts  and  books,  of  which  in  all 
1,400,000  copies  were  circulated  in  his  life  time. 

HAL'LOWELL,  a  cify  in  Maine,  U.  8.,  on  the  river  Kennebec,  2  m.  s.  of  Augusta. 
Itbas  a  town-hall,  6  churches,  3  banks.  1  newspaper  office,  a  cotton-factory,  etc.  It  is 
best  known  abroad  from  the  tine  quality  of  granite  in  the  neighborhood.  Steam-boats 
and  vessels  of  9  feet  draught  can  load.     Pop.  *70,  8,007. 

HAUiOW-EYEK,  or  Halloween,  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  eve  or  vigil  of 
All  Hallows,  or  festival  of  All  Saints,  which  being  the  1st  of  Nov.,  Halloween  is  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  Oct.  In  England  it  was  long  customary  to  crack  nuts,  duck 
for  apples  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  perform  other  harmless  fireside  revelries.  While  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  Scotland,  the  Halloween  ceremonies  of  that  country  partook 
more  of  a  superstitious  character;  taking,  among  rustics,  the  form  of  a  charm  to  dis- 
cover who  should  l)e  his  or  her  partner  for  life.  Of  these  now  almost  exploded  cus- 
toms, the  best  summary  is  that  contained  in  Burns's  well-known  poem  HaUf/ween.  We 
refer  to  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  for  some  notice  of  old  Hallow-even  i)racticcs. 

HALLITCIKA'TIOKS  are  morbid  conditions  of  mind  in  which  perception  takes  place 
where  no  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  external  organs  of  the  .^^pecial  senses,  and 
where  the  object  is  believed  to  be  real  and  existing.  A  picture  is  presented  to  the 
imagination  when  no  ray  of  light  has  fallen  upon  the  eye;  a  voice  is  heard  when  all 
around  is  silent;  a  pleasant  smell  fills  the  nostril  when  neither  flowers  nor  fejist  give 
forth  their  fragrance.  Delusions,  on  the  other  hand,  originate  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  consciousness  in  the  mind  itself,  and  consist  in  erroneous  interpretations 
of  real  sensations.  A  form  passes  across  the  vision,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  phantom, 
or  a  demon,  or  what  is  not  and  cannot  be;  a  voice  may  address  the  listener  in  accents 
of  tenderness  and  friendship,  which  before  they  reach  the  mind  have  assumed  the  shape 
of  insults  and  calumnies;  and  the  fresh  odor  of  a  rose  may  suggest  notions  of  poison 
and  pollution.  But  hallucinations  may  involve  internal  experiences  as  well  as  the 
reports  from  the  outer  world;  nor  is  it  invariably  possible  or  necessary  to  distinguish 
hallucinations  from  delusions.  There  is  a  composite  ajtate  in  which  the  external  impres- 
sion is  imaginary,  and  the  interpretation  from  such  an  impression,  had  it  been  real,  is 
erroneous.  A  clock  is  heard  by  a  patient  to  strike  where  not  a  sound  is  audible  by 
others,  and  the  chime  is  held  to  be  the  announcement  of  the  crack  of  doom.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  sensorium  itself  must  be  held  to  l>e  at  fault,  whether  the  nerves  of  seeing, 
hearing,  etc.,  be  structurally  affected  or  not.  These  phenomena  are  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  senses,  but  in  different  proportions;  the  frequency  being  perhaps  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  healthy  sensations  of  which  the  organ  is  the  natural  channel, 
and  to  the  degree  of  excitement  and  cultivation  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  subjected. 
According  to  one  authority,  hallucinations  of  hearing  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
observed;  but,  upon  a  more  careful  analysis,  the  following  tabular  expression  of  fre- 
quency appeara  to  be  correct:  hallucinations  of  hearing,  49;  of  vision.  48;  of  taste,  8; 
of  touch,  3;  of  smell,  1.  These  conditions  are  detectable  in  all  mental  diseases;  but  the 
proportion  varies  according  to  the  form  and  the  intensity  of  the  alienalion.  All  are 
tnore  frequent  in  mania  than  in  monomania  and  fatuity;  and  errors  of  vision  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  hearing  in  mania.  Lord  Brougham  at  one  time  held  that  the 
presence  of  hallucinations  shoii.d  be  elected  into  a  crucial  test  of  the  existence  of  insan- 
ity.  Practical  men,  however,  demonstrate  that  derangement  is  not  necessarily  conjoined 
*jth  such  a  symptom.  Esquirol  held  that  of  100  lunatics,  four-fifths  would  be  affected 
^'iih  hallucinations.  Of  145  individuals  in  Bic^tre,  Baud ry  found  that  56  presented 
Jtellucinations;  and  the  subsequent  researches  of  Thore  and  Aubanel  in  the  .same  hos- 
<Iital  showed  122  affected  out  of  443  maniacs,  monomaniacs,  dements,  etc.     P{R''A  A§> 
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Boismont,  Drs  JlaUficinafions  (Pan^.tSio);  Aubanel  and  Tbore,  RechircJies  StatUfiquet 
faiie^  di^JJo.ynW.  dc  Bicitre;  Miclic'a  Dn  JJelire  (Us  Stnmtion»  (Paris.  1848). 

ILiiluciuaihitHof  tsine  Men. — In  a  greal  mnjoriiy  of  cases,  ballucinaiions  can  rcadilj 
be  traced  lo  nicntal  alicnaiiDn,  which  is  cognizable  by  otiicr  signs,  or  to  conditinn.^  of 
tlie  nervous  sysieni,  wiiich  impair  or  pervert  without  overthrowing  tlie  minil;  or  lo 
general  donstiiulioual  slates,  or  positive  diseases,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Nicolai,  which 
involve  (ii-iurliance  of  the  lunctions  of  the  external  senses.     Tliere  is,  however,  a  clu^s 
of  phenomena  widcli  cannot  be  included  under  any  of  tiiese  categories;  where  objects 
appear;  voices  tempt,  llirtl^ateD,  sootlic.  or  wliere  a  series  of  impre.>sibns  are  receivici  i.\ 
the  mind,  without  any  corresponding  sensation;  where  tlie  system  is  perfeclly  healiiiV. 
and  where  the  uidividual  affected  is  conscious  that  what  he  sees  or  bears  is  unrt-ai.  , 
Medical  experience,  however,  goes  to  show  that  under  such  circumstances  the  nerve,  or 
some  organ  connected  with  the  development  of  special  sensation,  or  the  bndu  itscif.  i$  \ 
in  an  abnormal  or  excited  condition,  which  falls  short  of  disc>ase.  not  interfering  uiib 
the  regular  discharge  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  these  parts  of  the  ecouoniv,  and  U'4 
being  detectable  in  any  other  way,  and  which  is  sometimes  compatible  with  great  intel- 
ligence, and  even  genius.     As  illustrative  of  the  hitter  proposition,  and  of  the  least  nior   i 
bid  aspect  of  such  phantasmata.  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  late  earl  Grey  was  haunici] 
by  a  gory  head,  which  he  could  exercise  at  will.     Swedenborg,  while  at  the  bead  of  the  I 
government,  saw  members  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  seated  among  the  ministers  at  tlu- 
council  lK)ard,  and  l)owed  reverentially  to  them.     Bernadotte  encountered  a  womau  in 
a  red  cloak  in  his  rides;  and  a  patient  has  been  described  who  was  followed  liist  by  » 
cat.  then  by  a  tatterdemalion  beggar,  and  then  by  a  skeleton  which  never  left  him.  vvalki'tl  | 
side  l)y  side,  joined  his  family  circle,  and  peered  through  bis  curtains  at  night.    Wi  I 
Swedenborg  knew  that  it  was  not  flesh  and  blood  realities  be  acknowledged;  the  kin:: 
shrimk  from,  but  repudiated  the  red  cloak;  and  the  patient  disbelieved" the  skeletou. 
and  detected  its  true  nature  and  origin. 

HAIIirnV,  a  I.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Nord,  10  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lille.  WeavinL'. 
bleaching,  cotton-spinning,  and  brick -making  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  manufnc 
tures  of  linen  and  calico.     Pop.  76,  8.584. 

HALMSTAD,  a  t.  in  Sweden,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  Cattegat,  al)out  76  m.  s.s.c,  i»f 
Gothenburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nissa;  pop.  '75,  7,136.  The  castle  is  the  rcsideuof 
of  the  governor  of  the  province.  Mention  of  the  church  of  Halmstad  occurs  as  early  a*^ 
1462,  and  the  fortitications  are  mentioned  first  in  1225.  The  latter  were  demolished  in 
1736.  The  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monasteries,  formerly  in  the  town,  are  now  quite 
;  destroyed.  The  harbor  built  in  1837-40,  at  a  cost  of  about  £5,250,  admits  ships  of  H» 
'  ft.  draught,  by  means  of  which  some  trade  in  deals,  pilch,  and  tar  is  cairied  on.  Tin- 
salmon  tishery  is  important.  An  archaeological  society  holds  its  meetings  in  Halm«t.i<]. 
and  the  popular  ma;^azinc,  Svenska  Family  Jouvnakn,  is  published  there.  There  are 
both  mineral  and  sea-water  baths  in  the  neighborhood.  The  oldest  town-privileges  of 
Halmstad  date  from  1307.  while  the  first  recorded  event  in  its  military  history  is  tlie 
battle  of  Nissji,  between  Harold  Hardrada  and  Sven  Ulfsson.  During  tlie  revolt  of  thf 
miner  Engelbrekt.  it  twice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels — in  1434  and  14:}6.  The 
town  appears  to  have  been  frequently  chosen  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  rulers  ami 
delegates  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms;  and  under  the  union  of  Cahnar  it  wa'^ 
appointed  to  be  the  place  for  the  election  of  a  new  Scandinavian  monarch  whenever 
necessary.  The  lan  of  Halland  formed  jmrt  of  the  territory  of  Denmark  in  Sweden 
and,  accordingly,  in  1534.  during  his  war  with  the  Danes,  Gustavus  Vasa  as<«uilted  ami 
took  its  chief  town.  In  1660.  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  the  whole  district  was 
ceded  to  Sweden.  In  1676  Chairies  XII.  defeated  near  Halmstad  a  Danish  army  which 
was  attempting  to  retake  the  district,  and  since  that  time  Halland  has  formed  part  of 
Sweden, 

HALMALILLE,  Berrya  amonUla,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  tiUace(B,  closely  allied  to 
the  lime  or  linden  tree  of  Europe,  and  much  resembling  it,  but  larger;  a  native  of  Cey- 
lon, much  valued  for  its  timber,  which  is  a  favorite  house-building  wood  in  that  island, 
and  is  employed  for  carts,  casks,  and  all  household  purposes,  and  also  for  boat-building, 
as  it  is  believed  to  resist  tlic  attacks  of  marine  worms,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  unctu- 
osity.  to  preserve  the  ironwork  from  rust.  It  is  exported  to  Madras — where,  from  the 
principal  port  of  exportation,  it  is  known  as  TriiiMmaU  wood — and  the  Masula  boats, 
which  brave  the  formidable  surf  there,  arc  made  of  it.     It  is  a  light  wood. 

HALOGENS.  This  term,  w^hich  is  equivalent  to  "salt-producers,"  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  wor(i  ?iaU.  salt,  and  includes  a  very  distinct  and  well-characterized  group  of 
non-metallic  elements — viz.,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  which  form  with 
metals  compounds  analogous  to  sea-salt. 

The  following  ore  the  most  important  characteristics: 

1.  They  combine  directly  And  at  an  ordinary  temperature  with  the  metals,  for  which 
they  exhibit  a  very  siroiig  affinity;  and  their  combinations  with  the  metals  present  those 
properties  which  pertiin  to  salts  (q.v.).  No  elements  excepting  these  four  possess  the 
property  of  entermg  into  direct  combination  with  metals,  and  of  thus  forming  salt-like 
compounda    Wlieii  united  with  the  same  metal,  the  salts  which  the  different  halogens 
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form  are  isomorphoim;  thus,  for  example,  the  chloride,  iodide,  bromide,  and  fluoride  of 

potu-s^^inm  ull  crystillize  in  cubes. 

2.  Tliey  all  have  a  very  energetic  nflSnity  for  liydro^en,  with  which  they  all  unite  in 
onedetiuiie  proportion — viz.,  3  volumes  of  the  gas  or  vapor  of  the  halogen  with  2  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen,  tlie  union  occurring  without  change  of  bulk,  that  is  to  say,  being 
rtpreseuted  by  4  volumes,  and  the  resulling  gaseous  compound  being  intensely  acid, 
aud  very  soluble  in  water.  The  acids  liius  "formed  are  hydrochloric,  liydrobromic, 
hydnodie.  and  hydrofluoric  acWs.  Moreover,  all  these  halogens  (except  fluorine)  form 
powirful  acids  with  five  atoms  of  oxygen — viz..  chloric,  bromic,  and  iodic  acido;  and 
tlidrs^lis  present  numerous  points  of  Vesemblance. 

HALOID  SALTS.  These  are  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  one  of  the 
balojeus  (q.v  )  with  a  metal.  We  may  mention  chloride  of  soilium.i^NaCI),  bromide  of 
fciJver(Agbr).  fluoride  of  calcium  (CaF),  and  iodide  of  potassium  (Kl).  as  examples, 

HALPINE,  Charles  G.,  1829-1868;  b.  Ireland;  graduated  at  Dublin  university; 
begun  life  as  a  journalist.  In  1847  he  cajiie  to  New  York,  and  was  employed  on  various 
ci;y  p;ipers  there  and  in  other  cities.  lie  enlisted  in  the  union  nrmy  early  in  the  war  of 
the  rek'l  lion,  and  rose  to  be  brig  gen.  of  volunteers.  He  was  also  amaj.  in  the  legular 
flrmy.  While  in  the  service,  his  papers  over  the  signature  of  "  Private  Miles  O'Heilly" 
» ere  immensely  popular.  After  the  war  he  was  elected  register  of  the  county  of  New 
York.  He  published  manv  short  poems,  and  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Citizen 
!]cift>p:iper,  published  in  New  York.  lie  was  u  brilliant  and  vivacious  writer,  and 
S'Xiaiiy  a  general  favorite. 

HALOSAOIA  C££,  or  IIai<ora'ge£,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely 
fillit'l  to  ouagnicue  (q.v.). — There  arc  about  70  known  species,  herbaceous  or  half- 
sLrahby;  pretty  much  scattered  over  the  world,  but  almost  all  aquntic.  or  growing  in 
Att  places.  The  stems  and  leaves  often  have  large  air-cavities.  The  flowers  are  gen- 
emlly  snjall.  and  the  plants  insignificant  in  appearance.  Nor  have  any  of  them  any 
impurtant  uses,  except  those  of  the  genus  trapa  (q.v.).  The  only  British  species  are  the 
nuire stall  {Jiippuris  vulgariH)  and  the  walern)ilfuiLs  {myriophyilum), 

HA  LOS,  PA£H£LIA,  COBO  NJE,  etc.  It  would  not  be  easy  even  to  enumerate  the 
various  distinct  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  above  classes;  wc  must,  therefore,  be 
content  to  consider  a  few  only  of  the  principal  varieties;  and,  in  fact,  if  the  cau.ses  of 
dit.se  be  thoroughly  understood,  those  of  the  others  present  no  further  difllculties, 
eicppt  sueh  as  are  of  a  purely  mathematical  nature.  < 

The  first  class  we  have  to  consider  is  very  common.  When  the  sun  or  moon  is 
partially  obscured  by  a  mist  or  cloud,  the  latter  not  being  of  the  species  called  cirrus 
iH-e  Cloud),  it  is  almost  invariably  surrounded  by  colored  rings  of  a  few  degrees  only 
ic  diameter,  called  coroncB  (crowns').  Those  surrounding  the  sun  cannot  always  be  seen 
diuctly;  but  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  still  water,  or  of  a  glass-plate  blackened  at 
the  back,  the  glare  of  the  sun-light  is  sufliciently  dimuiished  to  permit  the  corona  to  be 
^tn.  This  meteor  depends  on  the  diffraction  (q.v.)  of  light,  cau.Ne<l  by  the  small  spheres 
orvesic'cs  of  water  which  compose  the  cloud,  and  can  easily  be  imitated  by  looking  at 
21  bright  object  tiirough  a  piece  of  glass  which  has  been  breathed  upon,  or  dusted  with 
lympodumi  seed.  If  the  diffracting  panicles  be  all  of  the  same  size,  the  rings  are  very 
'^fll  marked;  but  since  they  become  sir.aller  as  the  particles  increase  in  size,  ordinary 
f:?^and  clouds,  which  generally  contain  particles  of  very  different  dimensions,  give  a 
">mposite  effect,  which  spoils  the  distinctnesv(i,  and  gieatly  limits  the  number  of  the 
r.Ti23.  Thus,  no  general  rule  can  l)e  given  for  tlie  numl»er  or  colors  of  the  corouae,  but 
iimay  be  observed  that  their  diminution  in  diameter  is  a  sign  of  the  increase  in  size  of 
'h«' watery  spheres  which  cause  them,  and  therefore  in.  general  betokens  approaching 
fain,  which  comes  when  the  particles  are  no  longer  able,  on  account  of  their  size,  to 
Sjat  in  the  air  without  sensiitly  falling.  As  In^fore  mentioned,  this  appearance  is  very 
j  tomraon,  and,  in  fact,  we  scarcely  see  a  fragment  of  a  cloud  near  the  sun  which  does 
Dot  give  traces  of  color,  depending  on  the  average  size  of  the  particles  of  la  hich  it  con- 
'.j'ts.  and  its  angular  distance  from  the  sun. 

A  different  form  of  corona  is  sometimes  seen  to  surround  the  shadow  of  the  specta- 
I  H'ahead,  when  cast  by  the  sun  on  a  bank  of  fog — in  this  case  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
^''jiry.  To  this  class  belong  the  colors  generally  seen  about  the  famous  **  Specter  of  the 
Brocken."  See  Brocken.  The  same  appearanees  are  very  frequently  seen  round  the 
ibsidow  of  the  spectator  when  thrown  on  muddy  water,  or  water  carrying  numerous 
'Siall  particles  of  sand.  The  optical  explanation,  founded  mainly  upon  reflection  aud 
interference,  is  complete,  but  not  suited  to  our  pages. 

So  far  the  phenomena  depend  merely  on  the  cloud  or  fog  consisting  of  small 
particles;  nothing  has  yet  l)een  said  about  the  iHiape  of  the  particles.  Spherical  drops  of 
^ater  produce  rainbows  (q.v.),  and  upon  t'le  vesicular  form  that  moisture  often  assumes 
'3  the  air,  probably  depend  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  gorgeous  tints  of  sunrise  and 
«anset.  But  halos  (Gr.)  and  parhelia  (Gr.  false  or  mock  suns)"depend  upon  the  presence 
Jitheairof  innumerable  cry«<a&  of  ice,  generally  forming  a  light  cirrus  cloud.  We 
<:aQDot  enter  upon  a  complete  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  but  we  shall  give  a 
?npral  idea  of  their  origin,  referring  the  student  who  wishes  a  thorough  knowledgej 
of  the  subject  to  a  memoir  by  Bravais  (Journal  de  VEcole  Polylechniqmi^^m.^W^\^ 
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has  himself  repeatedly  witnessed  and  carefully  measured  the  various  appearsDces  in 
question. 

The  theory  of  halos  was  first  roughly  attempted  by  Huyghens;  but  although  lib 
explanations  are  in  the  main  correct  (at  all  events,  as  regards  the  very  simplest  of  the 
appearances),  they  are  based  on  the  utterly  inadmissible  supposition,  that  lue  halo-pro- 
ducing  clouds  are  formed  of  cylinders  of  water,  each  having-  an  opaque,  frozen  nucleus. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  this  supposition  agree  wiih  those  of  the  correct  onu  in 
a  few  cases  only.  Further  progress  was  impossible  until  the  crystalline  form  and  the 
refractive  index  of  ice  were  observed.  Both  of  these  observations  are  of  great  ditticulty; 
but  they  have  been  carried  out  by  WoUaston  and  others  with  considerable  accuracy. 
After  Huyghens,  Mariotte,  admitting  the  crystalline  form  of  ice-particles,  made  some 
great  steps  in  advance,  and  much  of  what  he  left  unexplained  wtis  successfully  supplied 
by  Young,  and  after  him  by  Kaemtz.  The  most  complete  and  systematic  expluiiution 
of  the  whole  subject,  however,  is  that 'of  Bravais,  already  referred  "to.  There,  references 
are  given  to  nearly  all  the  accurately  recorded  observations  of  lialos  and  parhelia— the 

freat  mass  of  which,  of  course,  are  due  to  arctic  voyagers,  especially  Scoresby  and 
*arry. 

Water  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  regular  hexagonal  prisms,  sometimes  with  plaoe 
ends  perpendicular  to  the  sides,  sometimes  with  hexagonal  pyramids  as  terminals. 
There  is  also  an  immense  variety  of  much  more  complex  forms;  but  upon  the  simpler 
and  more  common  ones  already  mentioned,  depend  the  ordinary  cases  of  the  phenomena 
we  are  about  to  describe.  Now,  if  we  consider  any  two  non-parallel  faces  of  one  of  the 
above  crystals,  it  is  clear  that  their  combination  must  act  as  a  prism,  decomposincr 
white  light,  which  passes  through  them,  into  its  constituent  colors.  Every  such  crysuil. 
then,  placed  somewhere  near  the  line  joining  the  eye  and  sun,  must  in  genend  send  to 
the  former  some  delinitely  colored  ray  from  each  effective  pair  of  surfaces.  The  refrac- 
tive index,  however,  of  ice  is  such  that  no  ray  can  pass  through  a  prism  of  it  whose 
angle  is  greater  than  about  99 '.5;  and  we  are  therefore  limited  to  pairs  of  faces  whose 
inclination  is  not  superior  to  this.  The  most  important  pairs  are  two  aUernaU  faces  of 
the  prism  (fig.  1),  where  the  inclination  is  00°,  and  a  face  with  a  terminal  plane,  the 
angle  being  90**. 

Halo  of  22^  Radius. — We  may  now  suppose  prisms  of  ice,  with  refracting  angles  of 
60',  to  be  distributed  (with  every  possible  position  of  their  axes)  nearl}'^  between  The  sun 
and  the  spectator,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  appearances  produced  must  be  symmetrical 
with  regard*to  the  line  joining  the  eye  and  sun.  and  must  therefore  consist  of  colored 
circles  with  the  sun  as  center.  To  attain  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  these 
circles,  suppose  that  we  are  dealing  with  light  of  one  color  only  (say  red).  Now  (see 
Prism),  if  a  beam  of  homogeneous  light  falls  on  a  prism,  it  is  refracted  without  separa- 
tion. If  the  prism  be  turned  gradually  and  uniformly  about  its  axis,  the  refracted  ray 
also  turns,  but  7iol  uniformly — at  first  rapidly,  then  slower,  till  it  reaches  a  point  at 
which  it  appears  to  be  stationary  for  a  little;  then,  on  further  turning  the  prism,  the 
refracted  ray  retrogrades,  at  first  slowly,  then  faster.  There  is  therefore,  a  position  of 
the  prism,  called  that  of  minimum  deviation,  for  which  a  slight  alteration  of  the  prism 
produces  none  in  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray.  Hence,  as  we  have  supposed 
prisms  to  be  in  the  cloud  in  every  possible  position,  those  which  are  near  the  position 
of  minimum  deviation  will  conspire  to  refract  light  in  the  same  direction,  and  iheir 
effects  will  be  added.  All  the  others  will  cause  a  greoiter  deviation  of  the  light,  but  few 
will  conspire  to  send  the  light  in  any  given  direction.  The  appearance  will  therefore 
be  a  bright  circle  of  red  light  surrounding  the  sun  as  center,  its  angular  radius  being 
the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  which,  lor  a  prism  of  ice  of  60°  angle,  is  about  2r  50. 
Inside  this  circle  there  will  be  no  light;  outside,  a  feeble  illumination  only,  l)ecoming 
fainter  as  we  go  further  from  the  sun.  With  orange  light  aione,  there  would  be  a 
somewhat  larger  circle,  and  so  on.  Hence,  when  white  light  falls  on  such  a  system,  the 
effect  is  a  circular  halo,  dark  within,  red  on  its  inner  edge,  and  with  a  mixture  of  more 
or  less  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  from  inside  outwards;  so  that,  like  the  rainbow, 
which  it  much  resembles,  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  spectrum  (q.v.). 

If  we  consider  next  the  light  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  prisms,  this  will  be 
white,  and  diffused  with  approximate  uniformity  all  about  the  sun. 

But  the  prisms  with  plane  ends  are  not  likely  to  be  suspended  in  the  air  in  all  posi- 
tions alike.  If  the  prism  be  long  and  fine,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  fall  end  foremost, 
i.e.,  with  its  axis  vertical,  or  (it  mav  be)  horizontal.  If  it  be  a  flat  hexagonal  cake  (a 
frequent  form  of  snow),  it  will  tend  in  the  main  to  fall  edgeways,  so  that,  in  addition 
to  the  halo  which  depends  upon  the  ice-crystals  having  every  possible  position,  there 
are  distinct  phenomena  depending  on  an  excess  of  the  crystals  having  their  axes  vertical 
or  horizontal.  If  we  consider  the  sun  as  just  rising  or  setting,  it  is  plain  that  the  right 
and  left  hand  portions  of  the  halo  will  be  much  more  strongly  marked  than  the  others, 
as  these  parts  are  formed  by  crystals  whose  axes  are  vertical,  and  which  form  the 
majority.  There  are  therefore  to  right  and  left  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  halo,  bright- 
colored  images  of  the  sun,  which  are  called  parJielia,  or  mock-suns. 

It  IS  perhaps  a  little  more  ditiicult  to  explain  to  the  non-mathematical  reader  the 
formation  of  parhelia  when  the  sun  is  not  on  the  horizon,  and  to  show  wliy  they  then 
separate  from  the  halo,  and  are  formed  externally  to  J^jt^^t^tot^KS'Vfl:!^^^®  ^'"*^ 
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altitude  as  the  sun.  We  Tnay»  however,  make  the  attempt  as  follo'ws:  Suppose  an  inde- 
fioitely  long  vertical  prism;  rays  of  sunlight  falling  on  this  are  separated,  as  before,  but 
if  the  sun  be  not  on  the  horizon,  they  no  longer  full  on  the  prism  perpendicularly  to  il^ 
edge.  Optics,  however,  .<3hcws  us  tliat  for  this  oblique  incylence  alao  there  ife  a  position 
of  mlDimum  deviation,  and  therefore  one  angular  distance  from  the  sun  at  which  the 
effects  of  a  great  number  of  prisms  conspire,  while  far  fewer  conspire  at  any  other 
angle.  Itis  also  shown  that  this  minimum  angle  is  greater  as  the  incidence  is  more 
oblique.  Also  the  inclination  of  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  to  the  edge  of  a  prism 
i^ always  the  same,  however  the  ray  may  fall.  Ucnce,  as  the  edges  of  tue  prisms  in 
queidoa  are  vertical,  the  refracted  rays  appear  to  come  from  a  point  at  the  same  altitude 
a.<ihesun,  and,  by  what  was  remarked  above,  further  from  the  sun  as  the  sun  is  higher. 
HcDce  the  formation  of  the  parhelia  consisting  of  two  colored  images  of  the  sun,  at  the 
tame  altitude  as  that  body,  and  further  beyond  the  halo  as  the  sun  is  higher.  Accurate 
measurements  of  their  di.Ntance  from  the  sun  for  different  altitudes  have  been  found  to 
iccord  exactly  with  the  results  of  calcuhition  from  the  optical  data.     See*  PP  (111.). 

The  light  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  vertical  prisms,  of  course  appeal's  to  come 
from  an  image  of  the  sun  in  a  vertical  mirror,  which,  by  optical  laws,  nmsi  have  the 
same  altitude  as  the  sun  itself.  Such  images  then  form  a  ichitti  horizontal  .small  circle, 
passing  through  the  sun  and  the  parhelia.  This  is  often  observed,  and  helps  to  cor- 
roborate the  above  theory  of  the  colored  appearances.     See  the  dotted  line  P8P  (111.). 

The  light  reflected  from  the  horizontal  terminals  of  these  prisms  must  evidently  pro- 
duce a  single  white  image  of  the  sun.  as  much  below  the  horizon  as  he  is  above  it,  and 
OK  ^nsa.    This  appearance  is  also  common  enough. 

langent  Arcs  to  the  llato  of^'Z'^. — We  have  seen  that  in  many  cases  the  prisms  of  ice 
are  so  short  as  to  be  hexagonal  plates.  Their  natural  position  in  falling  will  be  edge 
foremost,  or  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  snow-crystals  whose  axes  are  nearly  horizontal, 
but  of  course  arranged  in  all  directions  in  the  horizontal  plane.  Let  us  consider  first  all 
tlicsc  whose  axes  arc  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  spectator  with  the  sun;  these 
cTldeotly  (by  an  explanation  similar  to  that  of  the  parhelia  given  above)  form  ]>arhelia 
C'/Uhe  halo  at  its  upper  and  lower  points.  Another  set,  whose  axes  are  also  nearly  liori- 
ZDDtal  and  parallel,  but  slightly  inclined  to  the  former,  will  form  parhelia  to  one  or  other 
yAit  of  the  vertical  plane  pussing  through  the  sun,  and  on  account  of  the  obliquitv  of  the 
incidence,  the  angle  of  deviation  is  increased,  and  these  are  outMe  the  halo.  They  are 
further  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  sun's  vertical  plane,  and  further  outside  the  halo  as  the 
rrptals  are  more  and  more  turned  in  their  horizontal  plane.  The  complete  result  is  a 
brightly  colored  pair  of  arcs,  which  touch  the  halo  at  its  upper  and  lower  points,  and  lie 
completely  outside.  For  certain  elevations  of  the  sun,  these  combine,  forming  a  curve 
like  an  ellipse,  whose  center  is  the  sun,  whose  larger  axis  is  horizontal,  and  which  touches 
the  halo  externally  at  its  upper  and  lower  points. 

11(1(0  0/46", — This  depends  upon  the  right-angled  prisms,  formed  by  combining  a 
terminal  plane  with  one  of  the  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism;  and  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a  different  refracting  angle,  and  its  consequent  greater  dimensions,  its  explanation 
aad  its  appearance  arc  the  same  as  those  of  the  halo  of  22*". 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent,  both  for  brightness  and  separation  of  colors,  of  all  the 
halos,  is  the  colored  arc  which  touches  the  halo  of  46*  at  its  upper  point.  This  depends 
entirely  upon  the  refraction  of  light  through  the  upper  edges  of  prisms  having  plane 
ends  and  whose  axes  are  vertical.  It  is  therefore  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  parhelia 
^f  the  halo  of  23";  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  there  is  but  one 
instance  recorded  in  which  the  former  appeared  without  the  latter;  and  its  absence  was 
'ben  easily  accounted  for  by  there  being  no  cloud  of  ice-crystals  near  enough  the  sun  to 
produce  the  parhelia.     See  111. 

There  are  also  sometimes  seen  brightly  colored  arcs  touching  one  on  each  side  the 
lower  half  of  the  halo  of  46°.  They  are  explained  by  the  right  angles  of  prisms  whose 
«es  are  horizontal.  Again,  a  parhe- 
lion being  itself  a  source  of  light, 
sometimes  very  intense,  may  have  its 
surrounding  halos  of  22°.  etc.  All 
phenomena  of  the  latter  class  are 
^^rrned  teeandary.  They  are  in  gen- 
^i,  as  might  be  expected,  much 
fainter  than  the  primary  ones,  but  in 
^Torable  circumstances  have  been 
^inctly  observed. 

In  addition  to  our  very  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  results  of  the  prisms  of 
W' and  90°,  we  might  consider  shortly 
those  doe  to  various  combinations  of 
planes  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  with 
^h  other,  or  with  planes  of  the 
P^;  but  the  phenomena  depending 
oc  these,  though  easily  enough  predicted  mathematically,  are  not  well  suited  for  ver-i 
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We  conclude  with  a  rough  geometrical  sketch  of  a  tolerably  complete  set  of  halos, 
observed  by  Hravais  in  Sweden  in  1889.  The  murks  on  tlie  sketch  will  l>e  sutlicient  to 
iut'onu  the  reader  to  wliich  of  the  classes  above  nientioneii  Ihe  various  porii-^us  belong. 

HALOSCOPE,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  optical  instrument  invented  by  M.  Bravaisof 
France,  lor  the  exhibition  ot  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  haios,  parlieiia,  etc.  It 
consists  ot  a  vertical  axis  vviih  a  clock  movunieut,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  rapid 
rotation;  two  glass  prisms,  one  hollow  to  contain  water;  two  opaque  plates  of  glass  to 
obscure  one  or  two  sides  of  the  prisms,  as  required  in  ditlerent  experiments;  a  quadran- 
gular prism;  and  a  small  arm  carrying  a  mirror:  this  hist  and  the  three  prisms  are  all 
adapted  for  mounting  on  the  axis.  'I'o  imitate  the  parlielion,  the  vertical  axis  with  the 
Bolid  glass  prism  is  set  in  rapid  rotation  in  a  darkened  <:hamber,  with  a  candle  ten  or 
twt'lve  feet  distant,  but  with  Ihe  flame  on  the  same  plane  as  the  rotating  prism;  two  sides 
of  the  prism  are  to  be  obscured  with  the  movable  opaique  slides  of  glass.  Tlie  spectjilor 
then  looks  horizontally  at  the  revcilving  msirument,  and  sees  the  parhelion  circle.  Differ- 
ent dispositions  of  the  apparatus  produce  the  allied  phenomena. 

HALOX'TLIK,  the  name  of  a  new  kind  of  explosive  mntennl  or  blastrng-powder 
which  has  been  invented  in  Styria  by  t\>o  brothers,  and  is  described  as  incajiahle  of 
spontaneous  ignition,  and  as  quite  free  from  smoke  and  noxious  gases.  It  is  composed 
of  non-i-esinous  sawdust,  charcoal,  niter,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  is  twice 
the  bulk  of  gunpowder,  but  one-half  more  powerful.  For  blasting  and  mining  purposes 
it  is  considered  as  preferable  to  gunpowder. 

HALS,  Frans,  1584-1666;  a  Dutch  painter  second  only  to  Rembrandt.  At  the  time 
when  the  Dutch  nation  fought  for  independence  and  won*it,  Hals  appear.*?  in  the  ninks 
of  its  military  guilds.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  rhetoric,  and  chairman 
of  the  painters'  corporation  at  Haarlem.  But  irre<rularities  of  life  marred  his  success, 
and  in  1654  the  forced  sale  of  his  pictures  and  furniture  for  debt  brought  him  into 
absolute  penury.  At  one  time  his  rent  and  firing  were  paid  by  the  municipality, 
which  afterwards  gave  him  an  annuity  of  200  florins.  Hals's  pictures  illustrate  the 
various  strata  ot  society  into  which  his  misfortune  led  him.  His  banquets  or  meeting'* 
of  officers,  of  sharpshooters,  and  guildsmen  are  the  most  interesting  of  his  works.  But 
they  are  not  more  characteristic  than  his  low-life  pictures  of  itinerant  i)lavers  and  singers. 
His  portraits  of  gentlefolk  are  true  and  noble,  but  hardly  so  expressive  as  tlu>?e  of  ti^h 
wives  and  tavern  heroes.  His  first  master  was  Van  Mander,  the  painter  and  historian. 
Of  his  numerous  children,  the  best  known  is  Frans  Hals,  the  younger,  1622-69.  Hi^' 
pictures  represent  cottages  and  poultry,  and  the  **  V»mitas"  at  Berlin,  a  table  laden  with 
gold  and  silver  dishes,  cups,  glasses,  and  books,  is  one  of  his  finest  works  and  deservirg 
of  a  passing  glance.  Quite  in  another  form,  and  with  much  of  the  freedom  of  the  elder 
Hals,  Dirk  Hals,  liis  brother,  is  a  painter  of  festivals  and  ball-rooms.  But  Dirk  liad 
too  much  of  the  freedom  and  too  little  of  Ihe  skill  in  drawing  which  characterized  his 
brother.  He  remains  second  on  his  own  ground  to  Palamedes.  A  fair  specimen  of  liis 
art  is  a  "  Lady  playing  a  Harpsichord  to  a  Young  Girl  and  her  Lover"  in  the  Van  der 
Hoop  collection  atAmsterd  mi.  More  characteristic,  but  not  better,  is  a  large  company 
of  gentlefolk  rising  from  dinner,  in  the  academy  at  Vienna. 

HALSTEAB,  a  n>arket-town  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  E.«sex,  is  agreeably  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Colne,  about  43  m.  n.e.  of  London,  and  on  the  highroad  from  that 
city  to  Norwich.  Its  parish  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  is  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style,  with  a  decorated  chancel.  The  chief  educational  institution  is  lady  Mary 
Kaniscy*s  grammar  school,  with  a  small  endowment,  founded  in  1594.  The  manufac- 
tures are  crape,  silk,  velvet,  and  paper;  brick-making  and  straw-plaiting  are  also  carried 
on.     Pop.  71.  5.783. 

HALSTEAD,  Murat,  b.  Ohio,  1829;  a  journalist,  long  the  editor  of  the  OincinnaU 
Commercial.  He  was  educated  at  Farmers'  college.  College  Hill,  Ohio,  and  l>egan  to 
write  for  newspapers  in  Cincinnati  at  the  age  of  18.  In  1851  he  started  a  Sunday  jonr- 
nal  which  lived  two  weeks.  After  roughing  it  on  various  papei's,  he  got  a  place  on  the 
C(/mmercial  and  slowly  gained  way  until  he  became  the  responsible  head.  He  is  an 
active  politician,  though  claiming  to  be  independent  of  all  parties. 

H  ALTON,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  lake  Ontario,  near  the  w. 
end:  362  sq.m.:  pop.  71,  22,606.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  railroads.     Seat  of  justice,  Milton. 

HAL'TABBS,  the  smaller  ropes  and  tackle  used  in  hoisting  sails  or  other  portions  of  a 
.  ship's  equipment.  The  signal  halyards  are  running  cords  of  the  best  white  hemp,  pass- 
ing through  a  pulley  in  the  truck  at  the  mast-head,  or  .cmff-point,  and  thence  to  the  deck; 
the  flags  when  attached  to  them  are  rolled  up,  and  then  hoisted  and  expanded  to  the 
wind  by  a  jerk  when  the  proper  moment  arrives. 

HAITBT7ET0N,  Thomas,  a  Scotrh  divine,  b.  1674,  d.  1712.  He  wa<i  the  author  of 
several  work«*.  includinu:  Natural  Rl'f/um  insitjffrient,  and  Revealed  Twcejtmry  io  Mnn^^ 
UappinfiAs;  The  Great  Concern  of  Stilration ;  and  Ten  Sermons  prea died  before  and  offer 
the  Cdehra.tion  of  the  Lt)rd\H  Supper,  The  works,  especially  the  autobiographic  memoir, 
of  the  ••  Holy  Halyburton"  were  once  very  popular  among  the  people  of  Scotland;  and 
even  at  the  present  day  they  are  greatly  relished  by  person^^f  S^:#^rious  disposition. 


OX7  Halosrope. 

They  were  published,  together  with  an  essay  on  his  "Life  and  Writings/' by  Robert 
Boms,  D.D.  (London,  18S^). 

HALYS,  now  known  as  Eizil  Temak  or  Red  river,  the  largest  stream  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  rises  ia  Pontus,  and  flows  s.w.  until  it  reaches  the  Mons  Argoeus:  thence  turning  in 
4  Dortlierly  direction  it  traverses  Galatia  as  far  as  Gangra«  the  frontier  town  of  Paphla- 
gODia.  Its  coarse  is  then  in  a  n.e.  direction;  and  separating  Galatia  and  Pontus  from 
Papiilagonia,  ir  dischar^s  itself  into  the  Euxine  sea.  Its  mouth  is  50  m.  distant  from 
Sinope.  Tlie  Haiys  being  the  largest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  a  common  division  of  the 
country  was  Asia  cis-Halyn  and  Asia  trans-Halyn.  This  river  is  600  m.  in  length,  but 
18  Dot  adapted  for  navigation,  and  in  summer  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  easily  crossed  by 
wading. 

HAK,  properly  the  hind  part  or  angle  of  the  knee;  but  usually  applied  to  the  cured 
tliigii  of  the  ox,  sheep,  or  hog,  more  especially  the  last.  Ham-curing,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  bacon-curing,  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  methods,  each  country  or  district 
having  its  own  peculiar  treatment;  these,  however,  relate  to  minor  points.  The  essen- 
tiiU  operations  are  as  follows:  The  meat  is  first  well  rubbed  with  bay-salt,  and  either  left 
on  a  bench  that  the  brine  maj^  drain  away,  or  covered  up  in  a  close  vessel;  after  a  few 
days  it  is  rublied  again,  this  time  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  saltpeter,  to  which  sugar  is 
siinetimes  added,  or  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  sugar  alone.  It  is  then  consigned  to 
the  bench  or  tub  for  at  least  a  week  longer,  after  which  it  is  generally  ready  for  drying. 
WdmUiiig  requires,  on  the  whole,  about  three  weeks;  dry  mlting,  a  week  longer.  Mut- 
tOQ-bains  should  not  be  kept  in  pickle  longer  than  12  or  14  days.  Some  hams  arc  merely 
hua^up  to  dry  without  being  smoked;  others  are  removed  to  the  smoking-house,  which 
coa>ist8  of  two  and  sometimes  three  stories;  the  fire  is  kindled  in  the  lowest,  and  the 
meit  is  hung  up  in  the  second  and  third  stories,  to  which  the  smoke  ascends  through 
hoks  in  the  flooring.  The  Are  is  kept  up  with  supplies  of  oak  or  beech  chips,  though 
in  some  districts,  as  in  Westphalia,  twigs  of  juniper,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain 
pc:u.  are  used.  Fir,  larch,  and  such  kinds  of  wood,  on  account  of  the  unpleasant 
tk?or  they  impart,  are  on  no  account  to  be  used.  The  fire  must  be  kept,  night  and  day, 
in  a  smoUlering  state  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  ham  be  not 
more  than  5  or  6  in.  deep,  it  is  perfectly  cured.  As  cold  weather  is  preferable  for  this 
operation,  it  is  chiefly  carried  on  during  winter.  Many  of  the  country-people  in  those 
[ertsof  England  where  wood  and  peat  are  used  for  fuel,  smoke  hams  by  hanging  them 
cp  inside  large  wide  chimneys,  a  method  common  in  Westmoreland.  The  curing  of 
beif  and  mutton  hams  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  n.  of  England  and  Dumfriesshire  in 
Scotland;  that  of  pork-hams,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  large  and  important  item  in 
tse  industry  of  various  countries.  Westphalia,  in  particular,  is  celebrated  for  the 
delicicy  and  flavor  of  its  smoked  hams.  The  efficiency  of  wood-smoke  in  preserving 
xcnt  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pyroligueous  acid.  See  Ptrolionbous  Acid  and 
(.'heosotf;. 

HAM,  a  small  t.  and  fortress  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Somme,  and  situated  on 
the  rivLT  of  that  name,  is  distant  36  m.  e.s.e.  of  Amiens,  and  about  70  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Piris.  It  is  of  ancient  orgin:  coins  were  struck  here  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  bald 
'•iK)-^?)  The  seigniory  or  lordship  of  Ham,  erected  into  a  duchy  in  1407,  wns  held  l)y 
fiie  firnilies  of  Coarcy.  Orleans,  Luxembourg,  and  Vendome.  "The  town  is  chiefly 
itfcworthy  on  account  of  its  old  fortress  or  castle  built  by  the  constable  de  Saint  Pol  in 
}4^').  and  now  used  as  a  state  prison.  Its  walls  are  39  ft,  thick,  and  its  principal  tower 
i>10S  ft.  in  height,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  It  is  memorable  as  the  place  of  confine- 
njeni  of  Marbceuf.  Moncey,  and  others;  and  subsequently  of  Poli^nac,  Chantelauze, 
K'vronnet.  and  Gucrnon  Ranville  from  1831  to  1836;  and  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  late 
€mperor,  from  1840  till  1846.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  the  republican  gen- 
«'i!s  Oavaignac,  Lamoricidre,  Changarnier,  and  others  were  kept  here  for  some  time. 
V76,  8;i22. 

HAK,  according  to  the  writer  of  Genesis,  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  the 
trnfber  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the  Heb.  Ilamam, 
'  '0  l)e  hot."  His  descendants  are  represented  in  the  biblical  narrative  as  peopling  the 
^'Jthern  regions  of  the  earth,  Arabia,  the  Persian  gulf,  Egypt,  Ethopia,  Libya,  etc. 
"oHi  he  and  his  son  Mizraim  appear  to  have  given  their  name  to  Egypt  in  particular. 
j"iie  Coptic  or  native  name  of  Egypt  is  Kem  or  Ghem,  supposed  to  be  the  same  word  as 
Him.  and  signifying  both  black  and  hot.  In  the  hieroglyphic  language,  the  name  of 
%pt  i"*  expressed  by  the  two  letters  K.  M.  In  the  Rosetta  inscription,  the  word  occurs 
^T'e  than  ten  times,  and  is  read  by  Champollion,  Ohm^.  It  is  a  curious  and  somewhat 
P^fplexing  circumstance,  that  Ham  should  have  received  a  name  that  must  have  been 
®'^>'^  appropriate  to  his  descendants  than  to  himself,  for  we  are  not  told,  and  there  is  no 
[!^n  to  believe,  that  he  was  more  sun-burned  or  blacker  than  his  brothers.  In  explana 
•wnof  this,  it  is  customarily  urged  that  the  names  of  Noah  and  his  sons  had  **  prophetic 
^?nification8"— an  hypothesis  which  few  feel  to  be  altogether  satisfactory. 
.  HAHADAH',  an  important  t.  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  Ajemi,  is  agreeably 
boated  at  the  northern  base  of  mt.  Elwund,  180  m.  w.s.w.  of  Teheran,  in  lat.  84*  50' [p 
^ttad  long.  48''  28'  east.     Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty;  but  the  trade  and  manu- 
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factures  carried  on  impart  to  it  a  lively  and  bustling  air.    It  contains  numerous caravaii 

saries,  excellent  and  well-furnished  bnz^uirs.  gardeus,  batlis,  and  mosques,  as  well  ^ 

two  notable  tombs,  one  that  of  the  famous  Arabian  philosopher  and  pnysician,  AvicenD) 

(q.v.),  which  draws  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  town;  and  the  other  attlrmed  to  be  ihato 

Hordecai  and  Esther.     During  four  months  in  winter  the  cold  here  is  excessive,  aM 

fuel  with  difficulty  procured;  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  however,  the  climate  I 

\  delightful.     Being  the  center  of  converging  routes  from  Bagdad,  Erivan,  Teheran,  an^ 

j  Ispalian,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  hirgc  transit  trade.     Hamadan  carriers  on  extensive  munufac 

j  tures  of  leather;  coarse  carpets,  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  are  also  made  to  some  extent 

1  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  10.000  to  40,000.     Recent  explorers  have  concluded 

from  historical  evidence,  and  from  tiie  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains  found  hcr^ 

that  Ilamadun  occupies  the  site  of  the  Median  Ecbatana.    6ee  Ecbatana. 

HAM  ADBTADB.    See  Ntmfhs. 

HA'MAH  (Gr.  Epiphanui,  and  the  HamcUh  of  the  Bible),  a  city  of  Syria,  130  m.  n.  ol 
Damascus.  The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes,  which  is  here  crossed  bj 
four  bridges.  A  number  of  huge  wheels,  turned  by  the  current,  raise  the  water  mU 
aqueducts,  which  convey  it  to  the  houses  and  mosques  of  the  town.  The  town  ij 
inclosed  by  walls,  and  the  houses  are  built  in  the  Datuiiscus  style  of  sun-dried  bricki 
and  wood.  The  principal  structures  are  the  governor's  palace,  many  mosques,  hatha 
bazaars,  and  the  wheels  and  aqueducts  already  mentioned.  There  are  manufactureso| 
silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  falirics,  gold  and  silver  thread.  Hamah  ranks  among  the  o\^ 
est  cities  in  the  world.  It  was  a  noted  place,  and  the  capital  of  a  little  kingdom,  wbei 
the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt;  and  its  name  is  mentioned  in  almost  every  psissage  i^ 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  northern  boixler  of  the  promised  land.    Pop.  30,000. 

HAMAKELI'DKp.    Sec  Witch  Hazel. 

HAMAN,  vizier  and  chief  minister  of  Abasuerus.  kinz  of  Persia.  After  the  fail 
of  his  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom,  Uaman  was  hanged  on  the  gil 
bet  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordeciu.  Jewish  tradition  declares  Hamau  to  have  beej 
descended  from  a  chief  family  of  the  Amalekites,  their  ancient  enemies;  and  it  is  -"^'^ 
that  many  modern  Jews  apply  the  name  Uaman  to  any  enemy,  even  ChristiaDS. 

HAMANK,  JoHANN  Gborg,  a  very  orginal  thinker  and  author,  who,  on  the  title-pagj 

,  of  some  of  his  writings,  called  himself  the  **  Magician  of  the  North,"  was  b.  at  K5nig^ 

j  berg,  in  Prussia,  Aug.  27,  1730.     His  early  life  was  somewhat  checkered;  and  a  failur 

j  to  acquit  himself  creditably  in  some  business  with  which  a  merchant <^of  Riga  1i!M 

)  intrusted  him.  induced  him  to  abandon  himself  to  dissipation,  from  which  he  was  res 

j  cued  by  reading  the  Bible.     He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  anciei^ 

^  languages  and  of  orienttd  literature,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of   many  eminenl 

authors.     He  died  at  Mttnster,  June  21 ;  1788.  As  an  author,  Hamann  was  little  esteerad 

by  his  contemporaries,  as  he  opposed  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  defended  the  dignitj 

of  revelation  against  the  attacks  of  the  rationalists,  and  was  thus  placed  in  oppisition  t^ 

the  multitude  of  scholars.     His  language,  besides,  was  figurative  and  symbolical  in  ibj 

highest  degree,  and  frequently  concealed,  rather  than  revealed,  the  depth  of  his  tbink 

lug.     But  his  unmistakable  genius,  and  the  rich  suggestivencss  of  his  ideas.  wcr| 

appreciated  highly  by  Herder,  Goethe,  Jacobi,  Jean  Paul,  and  other  great  men.    Th^ 

influence  which  he  exercised  upon  Herder's  views  was  very  great.     All  his  writings 

exhibit  a  deeply  spiritual  faith  in  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.    Fragments  of  tlienj 

were  published  by  Cramer,  under  the  title  StbyUiniftcIie  Blatter  dea  Magun  an$  Nordti\ 

(Leip.  1816).  and  his  SdmmUiche  Werke,  by  P.  Roth   (7  vols.  Berlin.  1821-25);  an  8tli 

vol.,  published  by  G.  A.  Wiener,  Berlin.  1843,  contains  additions  and  explanations.  HiJ 

bioirraphy  was  published  by  E.  H.  Childemeister  (Hamanns  Lebenund  Schriflen,  6  vols.| 

1857-73);  and  by  Poel  (2  vols.,  1874-76). 

HAMA8AH,  more  correctly  Hamasbh.  the  name  of  a  famous  Arabian  antholoig 
compiled  by  Hablb  ibu  Aus  et-Tfil,  surnamed  Abd  Temman.  which  consists  of  10  bonkS| 
containing  884  poems  on  various  subjects.  These*  poems  are  fragmentary,  and  lielonj 
to  llie  class  of  extempore  utterance.  The  compiler  himself  was'a  distinguished  poet  \t\ 
the  style  of  his  day  (832  a.d  ),  who  wandered  through  the  pn)vinces  of  the  Mosloij 
empire,  lie  visited  Khursasfin,  then  nded  by  Abd- all  ah,  son  of  Tdhir.  who  rewarded 
him  in  various  wa3*s.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  detained  at  Hamadan,  and  was  fol 
many  months  the  guest  of  Abul-Wafa,  son  of  Selemeh.  There  he  compiled  a  portioB 
of  the  Hamasah,  which  remained  a  precious  heirloom  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Ui^ 
host,  until  the  decay  of  their  fortunes,  when  a  man  named  Dlnawar  took  it  to  Ispahan 
and  left  in  the  care  of  the  learned  men  there.  The  Hamasah  is  justly  celebrated  for  \U 
truth  to  nature,  and  while  of  little  value  as  a  historical  record,  forms  a  complete  por 
traiture  of  tlie  Ijardyand  manful  natures,  and  the  lives  (»f  passion  and  storm  which  char 
acterized  the  valiant  stock  who  bore  Islam  abroad  in  a  flood  of  new  life  over  the  worn- 
out  civiliz:itions  of  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Byzantium. 

HAMBACH,  a  village  in  Bavaria.  15  m.  w.  of  Spires;  pop.  about  2.200.  On 
May  27,  1832,  there  was  held  here  a  political  meeting,  the  Hambacher  Fest,  which 
was  attended  by  30,000  persons,  who  combined  to  forward  a  movement  for  "  the  reirenera- 
Uoii  of  Qenxumy  as  a  free  country."  A  year  afterwards  there  was  a  conflict  at  the  anni' 
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TersaiT  celebration,  and  thereafter  the  meetiDgs  were  forbidden.  The  village  cootnios 
ao  old  castle  built  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  greatly  damaged  in  the  revolution  of 
1^9. 

HAMBA'TO,  a  t.  of  Ecuador,  in  South  America,  stands  in  lat.  1**  4'  s.  and  Ions:.  78^ 
58'  w.,  at  the  n.e.  base  of  Chimbonizo,  with  Cotopaxi,  about  25  m.  distant,  in  front'.'  Its 
ek'vatioo  above  the  sea  is  8.860  feet.  At  this  altitude,  wheat  grows  even  under  the 
equator.  Tbough  twice  destroyed— by  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1698.  and  by  nn 
earthquake  in  1796— Hambato  has  still  a  flourishing  ti*a<Ie  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cochineal, 
and  coDtains  alx>ut  12,000  inhabitants. 

HAMBLEN,  a  co.  in  e.  Tenn.,  between  the  French  Broad  and  Ilolston  rivcns. 
intersected  l»v  the  east  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Cuniber- 
lasdGapanu  Charleston  railroads;  160  sq.ni.;  formed  after  the  census  of  1870.  It  ia 
hjii}'  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Morristown. 

HAX  BTJBG,  The  Republic  of,  is  the  largest  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  is 
situated  in  lat.  53"  83'  n.,  and  long.  9''  58'  e..  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  its  junction 
with  the  small  streams  of  the  Alster  and  the  61  lie,  about  75  m  from  the  Germiin  ocean. 
Hamburg  was  founded  by  Charlemngne  in  804.  but  its  commercial  history  bepn  in  the 
IStbc,  when  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  granted  it  the  free  navigHtion  of  the  Elbe  from 
tbe  city  to  the  sea.  with  the  right  of  levying  a  toll  on  foreign  shipping.  These  privi- 
leges were  confirmed  by  his  son,  Otho  1  v.,  who  raised  Hamburg  to  the  rank  of  a  fr^a 
citjr.  In  1241  Hamburg  joined  with  Lflbeck  in  the  formation  of  the  Hauseatic  leaguB 
(q.v.),  and  from  that  time  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  commercial  importance, 
augmenting  its  territory  by  the  purchase  of  the  township  of  Ritzebiittel.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  (where  the  harbor  of  Cuxhaven  is  now  situated),  and  several  villages  and 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Under  the  protection  of  the  German  eniperors, 
Eafflburg  soon  became  powerful  enough  to  defend  itself  and  its  commerce  both  bv  sea 
aDtiland,  and  carried  on  war  for  a  considerable  period  against  the  Dutch  nna  the 
Danes,  though  with  varying  success.  It  early  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  i-efor- 
fflatioD,  and  in  conseouence  of  the  vigorous  administration  of  its  affairs,  never  bad  an 
enemy  within  its  walls  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  thirty  years*  war.  The  fre- 
queotlj  recurring  disputes  with  Denmark  ceased  in  1768,  when  that  power  renounced 
ill  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  Hamburg  territory.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  continued 
to  increase  until  1799.  when  a  great  commercial  crisis  occurred,  followed  in  1806  by  its 
occupation  by  tbe  French,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions,  lasted  till  1814.  During  this 
period  the  town  was  strongly  fortified,  it  being  Napoleon's  intention  to  make  Hamburg 
tbe  stronghold  of  his  power  in  northern  Germany.  The  sufferings  of  the  citizens  were . 
very  great,  and  tiieir  losses  were  estimated  at  £10,500,000.  Their  miseries  culminated  i 
ui  the  siege  which  the  French  under  Davout  sustained  from  the  Russians  in  tbe  winter 
of  181S-14,  when  80.000  people  were  driven  out  of  the  town,  many  of  whom  perished  of 
cold  and  hunger.  In  1815  Hamburg  joined  the  German  confederation,  and  enjoyed  a 
remm  of  its  former  prosperity  until  the  terrible  fire  of  1842,  by  which,  within  three 
days,  one-third  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  gn»at  loss  of  life  and  property  took  placew 
The  fire  was,  however,  hot  an  unmixed  evil,  for  advantage  was  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tQoity  to  reconstruct  that  portion  of  the  town,  which  by  its  broad,  well-lighted,  and 
Well-drained  streets,  and  fine  and  lofty  houses,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  remain- 
ing part,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  wholesale  business,  and  intersected  by  canals 
communicatinir  with  each  other  and  with  the  river,  by  which  goods  ai*e  conveyed  in 
figliters  to  and  from  the  warehouses.  The  old  ramparts  have  been  converted  into 
pitJens  and  walks,  and  the  beaut v  of  the  city  is  greatly  increased  by  two  large  sheets 
of  water  formed  by  the  Alster.  and  surrounded  by  good  hotels  and  private  houses,  many 
<>f  which  in  the  suburb  of  Uhlenhorst,  about  two  miles  from  Hamburg,  are  very 
charming. 

There  are  several  fine  buildings,  of  which  the  exchange— where  4,000  merchants  and 
others  meet  daily — and  the  picture  gallery  artijhc  principal.  Among  the  churches  the 
principal  are — St.  Nicholas's,  built  from  designs  by  sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a  cost  of  £200,- 
WO.  as  a  memorial  of  the  fire  of  184*2.  a  very  fine  Gothic  buildinjr,  with  one  of  the  loftiest 
ppiresin  Europe  (488  ft.  high);  St.  Michael's,  built  in  the  18lh  c,  in  the  Renaissance 
ayle,  and  alsodisiinguishedby  a  lofty  spire  (^82  ft.  high):  and  St.  Catharine's,  which  is 
iaieresiing  from  its  nge,  being  one  of  the  few  churches  that  escaped  the  fire.       * 

Hamburg  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  northern  Europe,  and  has  recently  been  I 
connected  l»y  bridges  across  the  northern  and  southern  branches  of  the  Elbe  with  Hnr-  , 
^r?  in  Hanover,  by  which  direct  railway  communication  has  been  obtained  with  the  i 
free  city  of  Bremen,  and  the  route  to  Paris  shortened  by  several  hours.     Great  facilities  j 
ittve  been  given  for  the  loading  and  discharging  of  steamers  by  the  recent  construction  » 
of  extensive  quays  furnished  with  stenm-cranes.  warehouses,  and  cnmmunication  hy 
fiil  with  the  whole  of  the  continent.    Constant  efforts  are  made  to  deepen  the  bed  of 
driver,  and  under  favonible  circumstances  vessels  drawing  18  ft.  can  go  up  to  the 
Ittrlior  lit  high  tide.    The  number  of  sea-going  ships  that  entered  the  port  in  1876  was 
i»l.  witli  a  burden  of  2.180.451  tons,  including  2,903  steamers  of  1.721.048  tons,  the 
toUl  crews  being  over  70,000.     The  annual  imports  have  trebled  within  the  last  21 
J^UB.   The  goods  received  by  sea,  land,  and  river,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  18W 
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'•^S.  amounted  to  62.624.000  cwts.,  with  a  value  of  £78.680,000  per  annum,  of  wbich 
d4.270.000  cwt-s.,  valued  at  £28,806.000.  were  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  avenige 
weight  of  the  outward  cargoes  in  tiie  same  period  was  about  12,000  cwts.  In  1873  the 
total  value  of  imports  was  £85.050.000. 

Hamburg  is  one  of  the  largest  coffee-marts,  and  next  to  London,  has  the  largest 
money -exchange  transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  emigration  porti 
\  of  Germany,  above  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  having  left  during  1870-74,  chiefly  for 
\  the  United  States.  There  are  several  large  joint-stock Ibanks;  marine  insurance  is  also 
t  curried  on  extensively,  the  value  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  insured  in  1872  iiaviug  been 
(  £100,500.000.  The  sea-going  ships  belonging  to  Hamburg  in  1877  were  439,  of  196,011 
.   tons,  including  96  steamers,  with  a  burden  of  83,826  tuns,  chiefly  belonging  to  five  com- 

fanies,  and  maintaining  communication  with  North  and  South  America  and  the  East 
ndies.  The  manufactures  of  Hamburg  are  of  little  consequence,  and  are  not  estimated 
to  exceed  £2.500,000  in  value  per  annum.  The  principal  are  cigar-making,  spirit  and 
sugar  refining,  brewing,  meat-curing,  engineering,  and  ship-building. 

The  cliaritablo  institutions  of  Hamburg  are  numerous  and  well  endowed.  The  mo^ 
important  are  the  almshouses  founded  recently  by  Schroeder  and  Laeisz,  and  the  Jewish 
hospital  founded  by  the  late  Solomon  Heine.  There  are  a  great  many  societies  and 
asylums  fertile  relief  or  reception  of  various  classes,  and  the  poor  in  general  are  well 
cared  for.  The  general  hospital  has  ticcommodatlon  for  1800  patients,  and  there  is  a 
smaller  hospital  in  connection  with  the  sailors*  home.  The  Rauhe  haus,  at  Horn,  near 
Hamburg,  founded  by  Dr.  Wichern  in  1888,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  very  successful 
attempt  to  reform  depraved  and  neglected  children.  Education  is  well  attended  to,  and 
there  are  several  large  and  excellent  private  schools,  and  a  school  of  art,  in  addition  to 
the  Johanneum,  a  public  grammar-school  founded  in  1528.  There  are  two  large  public! 
libraries,  an  observatory  botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  the  latter  being  large  anij 
laid  out  with  great  taste:  there  are  also  two  large  and  several  small  theaters,  and i^ 
greater  number  of  public  gardens  and  places  of  amusement  than  in  any  other  city  of  tb<s 
same  population. 

'  The  constitution  of  Hamburg  is  democratic.  The  ejiecutive  power  is  vested  in  a 
senate  of  eighteen  members  chosen  for  life,  with  the  assent  of  the  municipal  counciij 
one-half  of  whom  must  have  studied  law;  the  legislative  power  being  confined  to  Ihd 
municipal  council,  consistingof  192  members,  who  are  elected  for  six  years,  one-hal^ 
retiring  every  three  years.  There  is  a  very  good  tribunal  of  commerce,  in  addition  td 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  Appeals  can  be  carried  in  commercial  cases  to  fd 
supreme  court  of  commerce  at  Leipsic,  and  in  other  cases  to  a  court  of  appeal  for  tliq 
three  Hanse  towns  at  LQbeck.  In  1866  Hamburg  became  a  member  of  the  north  Gcrj 
man  confederation,  and  is  now  one  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  sending  three  membera 
to  the  imperial  parliament  at  Berlin.  The  township  of  Bergedorf,  10  m.  s.e.  frcnj 
Hiunl)ur^,  formerly  held  jointly  with  Lllbcck,  became  the  sole  property  of  Hamburg  in 
186S,  anu  the  whole  territory  covers  an  area  of  156  English  sq  m. ;  pop.  *76,  388,6iy.  ol 
whom  al)out  14,000  are  Jews  and  7,800  Catholics.  The  city  proper  with  its  suburbs  had 
in  the  same  year  a  pop.  of  348,447.  As  in  the  time  of  the  Zollverein,  Hamburg  is  still  ^ 
free  port;  but  the  outlying  portions  of  its  territory  are  as  formerly  without  the  freei 
trade  limit,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  economical  arrangements  as  the  rest  of  tli^ 
empire.  Custr)ms  on  goods  passing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  free  port  are  collected 
mainly  at  the  railway  stations  of  the  city.  Although  Hamburg  retains  the  managemeni 
of  its  local  affairs,  the  independent  position  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  republic  ceased  in 
1886;  the  most  noticeable  consequence  of  this  being  the  abolition  of  the  Hamburg  flagj 
and  the  withdrawal  of  its  numerous  consular  and  diplomatic  representatives  in  foreigi 
countries,  in  addition  to  compulsory  service  for  three  years  in  the  army  or  navy  by  al! 
yomij:  mum  liable  to  military  duty.  The  estimated  revenue  of  Hamburg  in  1876' wai 
£1,200,000. 

HA'MELN,  an  interestinff  t.,  and  formerly  a  fortress  of  Hanover,  in  the  province  o! 
the  same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  commanding  position  on  the  We^ser.  at  ih) 
confluence  of  the  Hamcl  with  that  river,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Hanover.  It  is  surrounded  by  | 
wall,  ft)rmerly  surmounted  by  20  towers,  and  defended  by  a  fort,  which,  however,  wa 
blown  up  by  the  French  in  1806.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  is  full  of  wooden  house 
in  the  old  German  style;  has  three  churches,  fncluding  the  Mttnster,  a  fine  old  edifice 
dating  from  1127,  and  now  falling  into  ruin;  and  a  large  educational  institution  built  il 
1837.  The  chain-bridge  at  Hameln.  crossing  the  Weser,  was  completed  in  1839,  and  i| 
about  780  English  ft.  in  length.  Pop.  *75,  9,520.  chiefly  employed  in  brewing;  in  thi 
manufacture  of  paper,  cement,  woolen  goods,  and  carpets;  and  in  aajiculture.  salmon 
iS.shing,  and  general  trade.  In  the  earliest  times,  Hameln  belonged  to  the  abbey  o 
Fulda.  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  confederation. 

HAMERTON,  Philip  Gilbekt,  b.  England,  1834.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  mad 
his  appearance  as  an  author,  in  Eome  in  1849,  and  in  the  following  year  published  i 
Tolume  on  heraldry.  He  had  already  devoted  himself  with  considerable  earnestness  ti 
the  study  of  landscape-painting,  and  his  passion  for  the  art  induced  him  to  spend  twi 
years  in  Paris,  which  were  devoted  in  this  direction,  and  to  explorations  in  French  liti 
(ature.     In  1858  he  commenced  the  periodical  encampments  on  an  island  in  loch  Awd 
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which  continued  during  several  years,  and  which  he  afterwards  described  in  A  Pa%nteif$i 
Camp  in  the  Highlands,  and  Thoughts  ahoV't  Art,  In  1861  Mr.  Hamerton  went  to  reside, 
in  Frence,  where  he  proauced  some  important  pictures,  becoming  also  a  contributor  to- 
the  Fine  Art$  Quarterly  Review,  and  to  the  Fortnightly,  He  also  wrote  art  criticisms  for; 
iht  Saturday &eiew,v^^  published  several  critical  works  on  French  art  In  1869  he.. 
fouoded  the  Portfolio,  which  soon  achieved  a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  cultivated^ 
penous,  and  became  an  authority  in  art  matters,  dignified  by  care  in  writing,  and, 
remarkable  excellence  in  illustration.  Ue  has  also  written  The  Unkrunen  Eiver;  An, 
Etcher^t  Voyage  of  Diecowry;  Chapter  on  Animals;  ihe  Sylvan  Tear;  the  Life  of  Turner; 
The  Intdlectual  lAfe;  and  Bound  my  House, 

HAMI,  or  KOMUL,  a  t.  in  central  Asia,  on  the  s.  slope  of  the  Thian-Shan  moun- 
tiios  and  the  n.  verge  of  the  Gobi  desert,  42**  48'  n.,  and  W  28'  e..  8,150  ft  above  tide.': 
The  town  is  first  mentioned  in  Chinese  history  in  the  1st  c.  under  the  name  I-wu-lu, 
aud  said  to  be  situated  1000  lis  (a  li  is  one  third  of  a  mile)  n.  of  the  fortress  Yu-men- 
ksun,  and  to  be  the  key  to  the  western  countries.    This  evidently  referred  to  it<t  advan- 
tageous position,  lying  as  it  did  in  a  fertile  tract  at  the  point  of  convergence  of'  two ' 
maiQ  routes  running  n.  and  s.  of  the  Thian-Sban,  and  connecting  China  with  the 
west   It  was  taken  by  the  Chinese  in  78  a.d.  from  the  Hiungnu  (the  ancient  inhabitants.' 
of  Mongolia),  and  made  a  military  station.    It  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uigurs,  l 
or  eastern  Turks,  who  made  it  one  of  their  chief  towns  and  held  it  for  several  centuries,  i 
aod  whose  descendants  are  said  to  live  there  now.    From  the  7th  \4>  the  11th  c,  I-wu  lu 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Igu,  or  I-chu,  under  the  former  of  which  names  it . 
i»  spoken  of  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen-Thsang,  who  passed  through  it  in  the  7th  ^ 
ceDturv.    The  name  Hami  is  first  met  with  in  the  Chinese  Yuan-shi,  or  History  of  the  ^ 
Mongol  Dyjyasty,  but  the  name  more  generally  used  there  is  Homi-li  or  Eom-Ii.    Marco 
Polo,  describing  it  apparentlv  from  hearsay,  calls  it  Camul,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  fruit- , 
ful  place,  inhabited  hj  a  Buddhist  people  of  idolatrous  and  wanton  habits.     Owing  ^  ^ 
its  commanding  position  on  the  principal  route  to  the  west,  and  its  exceptional  fertiu 
hr.ithas  very  frequently  changed  hands  in  the  wars  between  China  ana  her  western 
oeighbors.     As  regards  the  latter  quality,  it  is  even  now  said  to  yield  rice,  melons, , 
oranees,  and  jmpes  of  notable  excellence,  while,  with  respect  to  the  former,  baron  F.  * 
Voo  Richtho&n  states  that  the  route  from  Hsi-ngan-fu  past  Hami  to  Euldja,  is  by  far  ' 
the  best  and  indeed  the  only  natural  line  for  a  railway  from  China  to  Hami.    The  Rus- 
sian officer  Soanofski  entered  it  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  after  eight  da3'8'  journey  across ' 
tbe  Gobi  steppe  lying  to  the  south.    He  speaks  of  it  as  an  important  mart  whither  wool 
from  Turfan  and  Turkistan  goods  are  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  products  of  cen- ' 
tnl  China.    The  Mohammedan  population  consists  of  immigrants  from  Jitishabr  (or 
Kishgaria)  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand,  and  descendants  of  the  Uigurs.    [Ejieyc.  Brit,,  0th  i 
edition,] 

SAXH'CAB  was  a  name  borne  by  several  distinguished  Carthaginians,  the  most  ccl»- 
braied  of  whom  were — 1.  The  commander  of  the  great  Sicilian  expedition,  480  B.C.; 
^  One  of  the  commanders  of  a  Carthaginian  army,  defeated  by  Timoleon,  the  Corin 
thiao  general,  at  the  Crimissus,  889  b.c.  ;  8.  (surnamed  Rhodanus)  The  ambassador  to  * 
Alexander  the  great  after  the  fall  of  Tyre;  4.  The  governor  of  Sicily,  817  B.c. ;  6.  The  • 
son  of  Qlsco,  who  succeeded  the  preceding,  aud  carried  un  military  operations  against* 
the  Syracusans  and  other  states  with  great  success,  but  was  at  length  taken  prisoner,  aod 
put  to  death;  6.  A  commander  during  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was  very  successful 
igainst  tbe  Romans  by  land  in  Sicily,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  in  a  sea* fight  off  £cno- .  . 
mus,  and  was  thereafter  recalled  to  Africa  to  oppose  Regulus. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  was  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca  or  Barak,  i.e.,  " lightning. '\ 
While  very  young,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in ' 
Bidly.  in  247  b.c.,  at  which  time  the  Romans  had  possession  of  almost  all  the  island.  ' 
Hamilcar's  first  care  was  to  discipline  his  infantry  thoroughly;  he  then  established  him- 
self on  Mt.  Ercte  (now  PeUegnno,  near  Palermo),  and  from  this  point  made  pillaging.*^ 
excursions  in  all  directions,  sending  his  privateers  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as  far  n.  as/ 
Cunue,  thus  obtaining  abundant  supplies  for  his  troops.  From  this  position  the  Romans  ' 
endeavored  to  dislodge  him,  but  in  vain.    After  three  years,  he  left  Ercte;  and  estab- 
lished himself  on  Mt  Eryx,  keeping  up  his  communication  with  Drepanum,  and  the 
Ka,  where  the  same  tactics  were  repeated  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  same  want  of  • 
'access  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.    But.  the  Carthaginian  admiral  having  been  totally  • 
defeated  off  the  Aegates  islands,  241  b.c.,  Hamilcar  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  fort- 
nag,  and  evacuate  Sicily.    While  Hamilcar  was  engaged  in  Sicily,  he  had  made  lar^ 
promises  to  his  mercenary  troops,  which  he  was  unable  to  perform;  they  revolted  m 
consequence,  and  were  Joined  ov  some  of  the  African  tribes.     Han  no  endeavored  to ) 
"oppress  the  revolt,  but  failed;  Hamilcar  was  accordinglv  appointed  to  the  command, 
yd  succeeded  in  utterlv  defeating  the  rebels,  capturing  all  their  towns,  and  putting  to 
<^h  their  leaders.    Hamilcar  was  next  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- , 
S^Dian  army,  and  was  en^ged  for  some  time  in  wars  with  the  neighboring  tril)e8, which, 
^re  abruptly  ended  by  Hamilcar's  entering  upon  his  Spanish  campaign  in  (probably)^ 
pB.c.    His  ffreat  aim  was  to  found  a  new  empire  in  Spain,  from  which,  as  bis  basis,  |^ 
te  might  aasalT  the  Romans.    Such  a  kingdom  he  saw  would  increase  the  power  and 
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wealth  of  his  native  country,  and  atone  to  her  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  ami  Sardinia.  This 
his  great  purpose  Hasdruhal  aud  Haunibal  endeavored  to  accomplish.  He  marched 
westward;  wlille  tbe  deet  under  lils  son-iu-law,  Hasdntbtil,  cruised  nlon^  the  coast:  lie 
then  crossed  over  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  made  war  on  the  natives  of  Spain,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  penetmted  to  the  very  lienrt  of  the  country,  subdued  many  tribes 
and  cities,  and  amassed  immense  wealth.  He  spent  nine  vears  m  Spain,  and  at  length, 
in  228  B.C.,  met  his  death  on  the  field  of  battle  while  fighting  against  the  Vetlones.  His 
military  genius  is  considered  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  his  sou  Hannibal. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  n.  and  w.  of  Suwanee  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Allapaha,  and  crossed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad:  400  S(].m.;  pop.  *70,  5,749 
— 4B,863  colored.  The  soil  is  level  and  sandv,  aifd  much  of  the  surface  is  covered  mih 
forests.    Cotton  and  corn  are  tlie  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Jasper. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  s.  Illinois,  crossed  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  rail- 
road; 895  8q.m.;  pop.  *70,  13,014.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
producing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.     Co.  seat,  McLeausborough. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  central  Indiana,  on  the  w.  fork  of  White  river  and  Ea^le  and 
Cicero  creeks,  crossed  by  the  Indianapolia,  Peru  and  Chicago,  and  the  Anderson, 
Lebinon  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  20,b82.  Surface  level;  chief 
products:  wheat,  corn,  hay,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Noblesvillo. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Iowa,  on  Boone  river,  intersected  by  a  section  of 
tbe  Illinois  Central  railroad;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  75.7,701.  The  surface  is  iindulnting 
prairie  and  woodland;  chief  productions:  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.  Co.  seat,  Webster 
City. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  w.  Kansas  on  the  Colorado  border,  intersected  by  Arkansas 
river  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  i-ailroad;  975  sq.m.:  formed  after  ibe 
census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  there  is  little  timber.  Co.  scat,  Syra- 
ctisc. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  B.e.  Nebraska  on  Platte  river,  drained  by  forks  of  the  Big 
Blue;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  76, 6,253.  Surface  mostly  level;  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay  are 
the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Aurora. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  York,  mostly  in  the  Adirondack  wilderness  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Racket,  Black.  Hudson,  and  Sacondaga  rivers;  1745  sq.m.;  pop.  75, 
8,482.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  lakes  una  ponds. 
The  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture.     Co.  seat,  Sageville. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio  bordering  on  Indiana,  crossed  by  the  Bfiami,  and 
bounded  e.  by  Little  Miami  river;  intersected  by  the  various  railroads  that  center  at 
Cincinnati;  400  SQ.m. ;  pop.  70,  260.870.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and  tlic  soil 
Is^  very  fertile.  The  main  productions  are  corn,  oats,  hay,  wheat,  butter,  pork,  and 
wine.    Co.  seat,  Cincinnati,  the  largest  city  in  the  state. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee  on  the  Georgia  border,  crossed  by  Tennessee 
river  and  by  three  or  four  railroads  centering  at  Chattanooga;  575  sq.m.;  {xjp. 70, 
17, 241 ---4, 188  colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  pro- 
ducing corn,  wheat,  etc.     Coal  and  iron  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Chattanooga. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Texas  on  Leon  river;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  733—17 
colored.  Surface  hilly,  affording  good  pasturage.  Cattle  itusing  is  the  main  busioess. 
Co.  seat,  Hamilton. 

HAMILTON,  the  seat  of  justice  of  White  Pine  co.,  Nov.,  100  m.  s.  of  Elko.  It  is 
at  the  foot  of  Treasure  hill,  in  a  barren  region  where  water  and  timber  are  very  scarce, 
pop.  70,  3.913.     Its  importance  rises  solely  from  the  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood. 

HAMILTON,  a  t.  in  Madison  co.,  N.  Y..  29  m.  8.w.  of  Utica  on  the  Chenango  canal 
and  the  Utica,  Clinton,  and  Binghamton  railroad ;  pop.  75,  870.  The  Madi.<ion  university 
fSaptist)  is  in  the  town;  also  the  Hamilton  tlieological  seminary,  and  the  Hamilton 
lemalc  seminary. 

HAMILTON,  a  cit3r  in  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  on  Miami  river  and  canal,  20  m.  n.  of  Cin- 
chmati,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  railroad; 
pop.  70, 11,081.  The  city  contains  a  number  of  important  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, such  SIS  iron  foundries,  flouring  mills,  etc  There  are  two  parks,  twelve  churches, 
good  schools,  and  a  free  library. 

EAK'ILTOK,  a  city  of  Canada  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  is  situated  at  the  w.  end 
of  lake  Ontario,  or  rather  of  that  detached  section  of  it  which,  under  the  name  of  Bur- 
lington bay,  is  connected  with  the  main  body  of  the  lake  by  tlie  Burlington  canal. 
Hamilton  is  45  m.  from  the  falls  of  Niagara,  88  from  Toronto,  and  378  from  Montreal. 
It  is  situated  in  the  very  center  of  the  finest  grain-producing  countn'  in  America,  and 
it  is  also  an  important  center  of  the  chief  Canada  railways,  the  Great  Western,  the 
'Hamilton  aud  Toronto,  and  the  Hamilton  and  Port  Dover  lines.  The  rapid  mcrcase  of 
fts  population  is  remarkable.  In  1841  it  was  about  8.500:  in  1850,  10.312;  in  1861, 
19,096;  and  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  1871,  it  amounted  to  26,716.  The  Great 
Western  railway  and  its  branches  have  done  much  to  advance  its  prosperity.    The 
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maoafactariDg  establishments  of  Hamilton  are  extensive;  the  principal  are  locomotive- 
works,  foundries,  and  car-works.  The  city  returns  one  member  to  the  legislative 
Assembly. 

HAIOLTOK,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  market-town  of  Scotland, 
io  the  CO.  of  Lanark,  is  beautifully  situated  on  tlie  lei^  bank  of  the  Clyde,  iu  tiie  center 
of  a  finely  wooded  district,  altout  11  m.  8.e.  of  Glasgow,  witb  whidi  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  It  has  a  strangling,  but  at  the  same  time  n  pleasant  rural  appeanuice.  many  of 
ilie  bouses  having  a  piece  of  garden-ground  attached.  The  town  contains  some  fine 
thurcbes;  numerous  good  schools — of  which  the  academy  and  St.  John's  grammar 
idiool  are  the  most  important :  the  county-hall,  a  noticeable  Giccian  structure;  a  new 
,  towD-liall;  and  extensive  cavalry  barracks.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  tarn- 
feinn^  for  the  sewed  muslin  manufacturers  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  '71,  11.299.  Close  to 
(be  town  is  Hamilton  palace,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  with  the 
family  mausoleum,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  ]:leasuregrounds  bonlered  by  the  Clyde. 
The  palace  is  a  large  and  noble  structure,  and  contains  an  excellent-  collection  of  paint- 
iDgs.  On  certain  days  the  grounds  are  open  to  the  public.  Cadyow  castle,  and  the 
remaias  of  Cadyow  forest,  in  which  a  herd  of  the  famous  aboriginal  breed  of  wild  cattle 
are  kept,  are  in  the  vicinity. 

SAXILTOH,  The  Family  of.  This  great  historical  family  is  known  to  be  of 
English  origin,  but  when  or  how  it  took  root  in  Scotland  has  not  been  clearly  ascer- 
taioed.  Some  genealosrists  have  sought  to  trace  its  lineage  to  Robert,  surnanicd  Bhinch- 
maios,  third  earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1190.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
claim— the  earl's  second  son  was  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  he  had  other  relations  beyond 
the  Tweed,  and  the  cinquefoil  on  a  bloody  shield,  which  was  the  heraldic  bearing  of 
his  bouse,  seems  from  an  early  period  to  ligve  l)een  the  heraldic  bearing  of  the  Scottish  ' 
Haniiltons.  But  however  probable  such  a  descent  may  be,  it  wants  proof.  The  name 
of  the  family,  obviously  territorial,  was  doubtless  taken  from  some  one  of  the  many 
Eoglish  manors  called  Uamilton,  scattered  through  Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  Sur- 
rey. Lancashire,  Rutlandshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Leicestershire.  In  the  17th  c.  the  Leices- 
tershire Hamilton— a  petty  manor  in  the  parish  of  Barkby.  containing  only  a  shepherd's 
cottnge — was  shown  as  the  cradle  of  the  house.  Several  persons  of  the  name  of  Hamil- 
ton appear  both  in  English  and  in  Scottish  records  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth  c,  and 
ooe  of  them  seems  to  have  held  the  Yorkshire  manor  of  Hamilton,  to^irether  with  lands 
in  the  parish  of  Oxnam  in  Scotland.  But  the  pedigree  of  the  family  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  (1),  -  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert  (or  Gilbertson)  of  Hamilton,"  who.  in  1296,  held  lands 
in  Lanarkshire,  and  swore  fealty  to  king  Edward  L  of  England  as  overlord  or  Scotland, 
and  in  1314  kept  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  on  the  Clyde,  for  the  English.  His  early  sur- 
render of  this  strong  fortress,  and  of  tlie  English  knights  and  nobles  who  had  fled  to  it 
from  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  was  rewarcfed  by  king  Robert  Bruce  by  grants  of  the 
lands  and  baronies  of  Cadyow  and  Machan shire  in  Clydesdale,  Einncil  and  Larbert  in 
West  Lothiau,  Kirkinner  and  Eirkowen  in  Galloway,  and  other  lauds  forfeited  by  the 
Cumyns  and  other  adherents  of  England.  He  attained  the  rank  of  knighthood,  and 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  sir  Adam  of  Gordon  of  Huntly,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons. 
The  elderX2).  "sir  David  Fitz- Walter  Fitz-Gilbert,"  or,  ns  he  was  sometimes  more 
shortly  called,  "sir  David  Fitz-Walter,"  or  "sir  David  of  Hamilton,"  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in  1846,  founded  a  chantry  in  the 
cathedral  of  Glasgow  in  1361,  and  appears  among  the  barons  in  the  Scottish  parliaments 
of  1368,  1371,  and  1378.  His  eldest  son  (3),  "  sir  David  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,"  died 
before  1392.  leaving  by  his  wife,  Janet  of  Keith,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  Wil- 
liam of  Keith  of  Galston,  five  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son  (4).  "sir  John  of 
Hamilton  of  Cadyow,"  married  Janet,  daughter  of  sir  James  of  Douglas  of  Dalkeith, 
by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  (5).  "sir  James  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,"  who,  about 
1422,  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Livingston  of  Callander,  by  whom  he 
had  (6)  **sir  James  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,"  and  four  other  sons. 

Lords  Hamilton,  Earlb  of  Arran,  Dukes  op  Chatklhkrault,  Marquises  of 
Hamilton.  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Dukes  op  Brandon,  etc. --Hitherto  the  family  h:id 
been  only  knightly.  It  was  ennobled  in  its  sixth  generation,  in  sir  James  of  Hamilton 
of  Cadyow,  wiio,  in  1445,  was  created  lord  Hamilton  by  a  charter  which  erected  his 
Jnanor  place  of  **  the  Orchard,"  in  the  barony  of  Cadyow,  into  his  chief  messuage,  and 
give  It  the  name  of  Hamilton,  which  it  still  bears.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  the  first  lord  f 
namilion  that,  in  1460,  he  founded  a  college  in  the  university  of  Glasgow— the  first  • 
tolle|e  in  Scotland  founded  hj  a  layman.  Allied  both  by  marriage  and  by  descent  to 
ibe  Douglases,  he  followed  their  banner  in  the  beginning  of  their  great  struggle  with 
tlie  crown.  But  he  forsook  them  at  a  critical  moment  in  1454,  and  his  seasonable  loyally 
was  rewarded  by  large  grants  of  their  forfeited  lands,  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  he 
must  have  been  well  advanced  in  years,  by  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary,  the  eldest 
^aujrbter  of  king  James  H.,  and  the  widow  or  divorced  wife  of  Thomas  Boyd,  the 
f/41°^  ^^^^  ®^  Arran.  Lord  Hamilton  survived  his  marriage  only  five  years,  dying  in 
a\  i^*®  ^^^^  ^^°'  James,  second  lord  Hamilton,  was,  in  1508,  made  earl  of  Arran, 
and  had  a  grant  of  that  island,  the  dowry  of  his  motiier  on  her  first  marriage.  After 
playing  an  important  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  minority  of  jvj^^a^|ie^^tel^ 
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died  in  1529,  bein^  succeeded  by  the  eldest  son  of  bis  third  wife  (a  niece  of  cardioal 
Beaton),  James,  third  lord  Hamilton,  second  earl  of  Arraii.  The  death  of  king  James 
y.  in  1542  left  only  an  infant  of  five  days  old  between  him  and  the  throne.  He  was 
at  once  chosen  recent  of  the  kingdom  and  tutor  to  the  young  queen,  and  declared  to  be 
"second  person  in  the  realm" — a  position  which  carried  with  it  something  of  royal 
style.  He  signed  or  superscribed  his  name  as  "James  G."or  simply  ''James."  and 
j  wrote  himself  "  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  earl  of  Arran  and  lord  Hamilton,  goveruor 
j  and  prince  of  Scotland."  He  held  his  high  offices  till  1534,  when  he  resigned  tbemia 
favor  of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  receiving  in  return,  from  king  Henry  11.  of 
1  France,  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Chatelherault.  His  nearness  to  the  throne,  his  great 
I  following,  and  large  possessions,  left  him  still  a  person  of  such  mark  that  his  eldest  son, 
the  earl  of  Arran,  as  he  was  called,  was  proposed  at  one  time  as  the  husband  of  queen 
Maiy  of  Scotland,  and  at  another  time  as  the  husband  of  queen  ElizafaMcth  of  Englaod. 
The  career  which  opened  with  such  high  aspiratioDs  came  to  a  sad  and  untimely  end; 
the  earl  was  afflicted  with  madness  in  1562,  and  never  recovered  liis  reason,  although  he 
lived  till  1609.  His  father,  the  first  duke  of  Chatelherault.  dving  in  1575,  his  second 
son,  lord  John  Hamilton,  the  lay-abbot  or  commendator  of  Arbroath,  became  virtual 
head  of  the  house,  and  as  such  was,  in  1599,  created  marquis  of  Hamilton.  He  died 
in  1604,  being  succeeded  bv  his  son  James,  the  second  marquis,  who,  in  1619.  vas 
created  earl  of  Cambridge  in  England,  and  died  in  1635.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  James,  the  third  marquis;  who  led  an  army  of  6.000  men  to  the  suppoVt  of 
king  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  1631-33,  ana  a  few  years  later  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  great  contest  between  kin^  Charles  I.  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 
That  kins,  in  1643,  created  him  duke  of  Hamilton,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs-female 
ef  his  body,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  himself  and  his  brother  without  male  issue.  In 
,  1648  he  led  a  Scottish  arinvinto  England  for  the  king's  relief,  but  was  encountered  and 
defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Freston,  in  Lancashire.  He  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle, 
but  soon  afterwards  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  the  parliamentary 
forces.  He  was  beheaded  at  Westminster  in  March,  1649,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  William,  who,  in  1689,  had  been  created  earl  of  Lanark.  He  died  in  1651 
of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  duchy  of  Ham- 
ilton, in  terms  of  the  patent  of  creation,  now  devolved  on  the  daughter  of  the  first 
duke,  lady  Anne,  whose  husband,  lord  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Selkirk,  was,  in  1660, 
created  duke  of  Hamilton  for  life.  He  died  in  1694.  The  duchess  Anne,  who  survived 
till  1716,  had,  in  1698,  resigned  her  titles  in  the  king's  hands  in  favor  of  her  eldest  son, 
James,  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  anew  created  duke  of  Hamilton  with  the  precedencyof 
1643.  In  1711  he  was  created  duke  of  Brandon  in  England,  but  the  house  of  lords 
refused  him  a  seat  or  vote  in  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  the  crown  was  disabled  by 
the  act  of  union  from  granting  a  peerage  of  Great  Britain  to  any  person  who  was  a  peer 
of  Scotland  before  the  union.  The  duke  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  Hvde  park  with  lonl 
Mohun  in  1713.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James,  who,  dying  in  1743,  w:is 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James,  who,  in  1753,  married  the  famous  beauty,  Elizabeth 
Gunning,  and  died  in  1758,  being  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James  George,  an  infant 
of  three  years  old.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Douglas  in  1761,  the  male  representa- 
tion of  Uie  *'red"  or  Angus  branch  of  the  Douglases,  with  the  titles  of  {narquisof 
Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  etc.,  devolved  on  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  as  descendants  of  the 
duchess  Anne's  husband,  William,  earl  of  Selkirk,  third  son  of  the  first  marquis  of 
Douglas.  Dying  in  1769,  in  his  15th  year,  James  George,  seventh  duke  of  Hamilton. 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  brother,  Douglas,  who,  in  1783,  took  his  seat  in  parliament 
as  duke  of  Brandon,  the  house  of  lords  being  now  satisfied,  after  consultation  with  the 
twelve  judges,  that  the  act  of  union  did  not  prohibit  tlie  crown  from  making  a  peer  of 
Scotland  a  peer  of  Great  Britain.  Duke  Douglas  died  without  issue  in  1799,  when  the 
titles  and  estates  passed  to  his  uncle,  Archibald,  the  second  son  of  James,  the  fifth 
duke.  Duke  Archibald,  dying  in  1819,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Alexander, 
who,  in  1810,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Ponthill,  and  died  in  1853,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  William  Alexander  Anthony  Archibald,  eleventh 
duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Alexander  Louis  Stephen  Douglas  Hamilton,  the  present  duke,  who  was  born 
in  1845. 
^  LoBDs  Paiblet,  Lords  Abercorn,  Earls  of  Abercork,  Lords  Strabane,  Vis- 
C50UNT8  Strabane,  Viscounts  Hamilton,  Marquises  of  Abercorn,  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn, etc. — Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Chatelherault,  was 
appointed  commendator  of  the  abbey  of  Paisley  in  1553,  created  lord  Paisley  in  1587,  and 
died  in  1633.  During  his  life,  his  eldest  son,  James,  was  made  lord  Abercorn  in  1603,  and 
earl  of  Abercorn  in  1606.  He  had  large  grants  of  lands  in  Ulster;  and  dying  in  1618,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James,  who  in  1616  had  been  created  lord  Strabane  in  the 
Irish  peerage.  The  sixth  earl  of  Abercorn  was,  in  1701,  created  viscount  Strabane  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland.  The  eighth  earl  of  Abercorn,  then  one  of  the  16  Scottish  representa 
tive  peers,  was,  in  1786,  created  viscount  Hamilton,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain;  when 
the  house  of  lords  found,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  38,  that  a  peer  of  Scotland  who  had  been 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  sit  in  parliament  as  a  representative  of  the 
peerage  of  Scotland.    His  nephew,  the  ninth  earl  of  Abercorn,  was,  in  1790,  crtsted 
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nuniiiiB  of  Abercorn.  It  was  ruled  in  his  case,  by  the  house  of  lords,  in  1798.  that  a. 
peer  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  was  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  Scottish  representative  peers.  On  the  death  of  the  second  duke  of 
Hamilton  in  1651,  tlie  second  earl  of  Abercorn  had  claimed  the  male  representatioD  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton;  and  in  1861,  the  second  marquis  and  tenth  earl  of  Abercorn 
(created  duke  of  Abercorn  in  1868),  was  served  heir-male  of  the  tirst  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  in  the  sheriff  court  of  chancery  at. Edinburgh,  under  protest  by  tlie  duke  of 
Hamilton,  Brandon,  and  Chatelherault.  The  duke  of  Abercorn  is  one  of  three  peers 
who  hold  peerages  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Great  Britain;  the  others  being  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  (earl  of  Loudoun  in  Scotland,  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  etc.  in  Eng- 
land, earl  of  Moira  in  Ireland,  lord  Rawdon  in  Great  Britain);  and  the  earl  of  Verulam 
Oord  Forrester  of  Corsiorphlne  in  Scotland,  viscount  Grimstone  in  Ireland,  lord  Verulam 
in  Great  Britain).  The  house  of  Abercorn  gave  birth,  in  1646.  to  Anthony  Hamilton 
(q.v.),  the  author  of  the  charming  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Oramont.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  first  earl  of  Aberco/n. 

Earls  of  Selkirk. — Lord  Charles  Hamilton,  third  son  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamil- 
toD,  was,  in  1688,  on  his  father's  resignation  of  the  title,  created  earl  of  Selkirk,  with 
the  precedency  Of  1646.  Dying  childless  in  1789,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  lord 
John  Hamilton,  earl  of  Ruglen,  who  died  without  male  issue  in  1744,  when  the  title  of 
earl  of  Selkirk  passed  to  his  grand-nephew,  Dunbar  Hamilton  of  Baldoon  (the  grandson 
of  lord  Basil  Hamilton,  sixth  son  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton).  He  died  in  1799,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  who,  dying  in  1820,  was  succeeded  by  his  sod 
Danbar  James,  the  present  and  sixth  earl. 

Earls  or  Orkney. — Lord  George  Hamilton,  fifth  son  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton, was,  in  1696,  created  earl  of  Orkney,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  whatsoever  of 
his  body.  Dying  in  1787,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  daughter,  whose  great-great- 
grandson,  Thomas  John  Hamilton  Fitzmaurice,  is  now  fifth  earl  of  Orkney. 

Earls  of  Ruglen. — Lord  John  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton, was,  in  1697,  created  carl  of  Ruglen,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  whatsoever  of  his 
body.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Selkirk  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1789, 
and  died  In  1744,  when  the  title  of  earl  of  Selkirk  went  to  his  erand-nephew.  and  the 
title  of  earl  of  Ruglen  went  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  the  widow  of  W  illiam,  second 
earl  of  MarelL  On  her  death  in  1748,  the  earldom  of  Ruglen  devolved  on  her  son,  , 
William,  earl  of  March,  afterwards  fourth  duke  of  Queensberry;  and  on  his  death  in*' 
1810,  the  title  of  earl  of  Ruglen  became  extinct.  ^ 

Earls  of  Haddington. — Sir  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert,  the  first  ascertained  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton,  had  a  brother,  sir  John  of  Hamilton  of  Roosaven,  the  progenitor 
of  the  family  of  Fingiilton  and  Prisston,  which,  in  1788,  gave  birth  to  sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, the  famous  scholar  and  philosopher;  and  of  the  ntmily  of  Innerwick.  which,  in 
1563,  gave  birth  to  sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  nicknamed  "Tam  of  the  Coweate,"  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  of  Scottish  lawyers.  He  was  created  lord  Binning  and 
Byres  in  1618,  and  earl  of  Melrose  (a  title  afterwards  changed  into  Haddington)  in  1619. 
ms  descendant,  George  Arden  Baillle  Hamilton,  is  now  eleventh  earl  of  Haddington. 

Lords  Bargsny. — Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Bar^eny  and  Carriden,  the  illegitimate 
grandson  of  the  first  marquis  of  Hamilton,  was,  in  1689,  created  lord  Bargeny.  The 
title  became  dormant  or  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  lord  in  1786. 

Lords  Bblhaybn  and  Stbntoun.— Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Bid  married  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  second  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  was,  in  1647,  created  lord  Belhaven 
and  Stentoun,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs-male  whatever.  He  resigned  the  title  in  1675, 
when  he  had  a  new  patent  creating  him  lord  Belhaven  and  Stentoun  for  life,  with 
remainder  after  his  death  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  granddaughters  John  Hamilton 
(son  of  Robert  Hamilton  of  Barncluith.  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session).  This  ^ntle 
man,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  1679,  distinguished  himself  bv  his  wild 
but  eloquent  speeches  against  the  union.  He  died  in  1708,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John,  who,  being  drowned  in  1721.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  died  in 
1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  who  died  in  1777.  On  his  death,  the 
ereat  estates  of  the  family  passed  to  Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton -Nisbet,  wife  of  Mr.  Nisbet  of 
uirleton,  and  are  now  possessed  by  her  granddaughter,  lady  Mary  Bnice-Nisbet 
Hamilton.  The  titles  were,  in  1799,  adjudged  by  the  house  of  lords  to  William  Hamil- 
ton of  Wishaw  (as  descended  from  the  house  of  Barncluith).  His  son,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery Hamilton,  7th  lord  Belhaven  and  Stentoun,  was,  in  1881,  created  lord  Hamilton 
of  Wishaw  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  title  became  dormant  in  1868, 
but  was  adjudged  m  1875  to  James  Hamilton,  who  thus  became  the  ninth  lord. 

Viboounts  BOTNB. — Gustsvus  Hamilton,  the  grandson  of  lord  Claud  Hamilton,  first 
lord  Paisley,  was,  in  1715,  created  lord  Hamilton  of  Stackallan,  and,  in  1717,  viscount 
Boyne,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  His  descendant,  Gustavus  Frederick  Russell  Hamil- 
ton Russell,  created  in  1866  baron  Brancepeth  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  now  the  8th  viscount. 

YiBCOUNTB  OF  Olanbot,  Eabls  OF  Clanbrabsil,  ctc. — Jsmcs  Hamilton,  son  of 
Hana  Hamilton  (a  natural  son  of  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Raploch),  vicar  of  Dunlop,  in 
Ayrshire,  settled  in  Ireland  about  1587,  and,  in  1623,  was  created  viscount  of  Clanboy. 
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His  son  James  was  created  earl  of  Clanbrassil.  and  dying  in  1659,  was  succeeded  hj 
his  son  Henry,  on  wliose  deatii,  in  1075.  the  title  became  extinct.  It  was  revived, 
nearly  a  century  afterwards,  in  favor  of  liis  kinsman,  James  Hamilton  of  Tullimore(tlie 

franason  of  Hans  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Dunlop),  wlio  in  1719  had  been  created  viscouDt 
limericJi  and  lord  Clunboy,  and  In  1756  was  made  earl  of  Clanbrassil  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland.  On  the  death  of  his  son  James  in  1799,  the  titles  became  extinct.  His  estates 
went  to  liis  sister  Anne,  countess  of  Roden,  wiiose  grandson.  Kobeit,  earl  of  Roden. 
was,  in  1831,  created  lord  Clanbrassil  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kin^om. 

A  Brirfe  Aceouat  of  the  Family  of  Hamilton,  written  by  Dr.  James  Bail  lie  of  Cam- 
broe,  durmg  Mie  first  half  of  the  17th  c,  is  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  advocates' 
library  at  Edinburgh.  A  History  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  written  about  sixty  years 
Afterwards  by  Han'iilton  of  Wishaw,  is  not  now  known  to  be  extant.  Memoirs  of  the 
Lives  and  Actions  of  James  and  WiUia7n,  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  ChateUierauU,  by  Gilbert 
Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  were  published  in  1677.  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
surgeon  at  Hamilton,  published  Historical  and  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  Vie  House  of 
Hamilton  in  1825,  in  1  vol.  4to. 

HAMILTOK,  AT.EXANDER,  a  celebrated  American  statesman,  b.  Jan.,  1757,  in  the 
West  Indian  island  of  Nevis,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  merchant  wlio  had  married  a 
young  French  widow.  His  father  soon  failed  in  business,  and  Alexander,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  had  to  enier  the  counting-house  of  a  rich  American  merchant,  named  Cruger. 
His  extraordinary  abilities,  however,  induced  some  of  his  friends  to  procure  for  him  a 
better  education  than  could  be  got  at  home.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  a  grammar- 
school  at  Elizal)ethtown.  N.  J. ;  and  shortly  afterwards  entered  Columbia  college.  New 
York.  On  the  first  appearance  of  disagreement  between  Gi-eat  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
Hamilton,  still  a  schoolboy,  and  barely  18,  wrote  a  series  of  papers  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  the  latter,  which  were  at  first  taken  for  the  production  of  the  eminent  slates- 
man  Jay,  and  which  secured  for  the  writer  the  notice  and  consideration  of  the  popular 
leaders.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  obtained  a  commission  as  captain  of  artillery, 
gained  the  confidence  of  Washington,  was  made  his  aid-de-camp  in  1777,  and  acquired 
tlie  greatest  influence  with  him  as  his  friend  and  adviser. 

In  1780  he  married  a  daughter  of  gen.  Schuyler,  who  was  a  member  of  a  very  old 
family.  On  the  termination  of  the  war.  he  left  the  service  with  the  rank  of  col., 
and,  betaking  higaself  to  legal  studies,  soon  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
New  York.  In  1782  he  was  elected  by  the  state  of  New  York  a  representative  at  the 
continental  congress;  in  1786  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature;  and  la 
1787  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  which  met  at  Phila- 
•ddphia,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation.  In  conjunction  with 
Madison,  he  had  the  most  important  share  in  drawing  up  the  constitution  afterwards 
adopted.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  federal,  as  opposed  to  the  democratic  party; 
and,  along  with  Jay  and  Maohum,  defended  the  constitution  against  all  attacks,  by  a 
series  of  letters  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  ox  New  York,  afterwards  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Federalist.  Fifty-one  out  of  the  85  numbers  of  which  the  work 
is  composed  were  written  by  Hamilton.  On  the  establishment  of  the  new  government 
in  1789,  with  Washington  as  president,  Hamilton  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  The  disorder  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  deficiency  of  ofllcial  accounts  of 
the  state  treasure,  rendered  this  otfice  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  In  order  to  re-establish 
public  credit,  he  carried,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  a  measure  for  the  funding  of 
the  domestic  debt,  founded  a  national  bank,  rearranged  the  system  of  duties,  and  alto- 
gether showe(i  himself  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  American  financiers.  In  1795  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  When  the  war  with 
France  broke  out  in  1798,  he  was,  a(^ordiu^  to  the  wish  of  Washington,  made, 
maj.gen.  of  the  U.  8.  army;  and.  on  tlie  death  of  Washington,  lie  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command.  When  peace  was  restored,  he  returned  to  his  civil  duties,  but  became 
involved  in  a  political  quarrel  with  Aaron  Burr.  This  difference  unhappily  culminated 
in  a  duel,  in  which  Hamilton  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  the  following  day 
<July  13.  1804). 

His  writings,  exclusive  of  2he  Federalist,  have  been  published  in  7  vols,  by  his  son, 
John  C.  Hamilton. 

HAMILTON,  Albxandek  (ante),  ranks  next  to  Washington  among  the  statesmen 
of  the  period  immediately  following  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Jefferson  transcended 
him  neither  in  patiiotism  nor  ability,  but  only  in  a  clearer  recognition  and  bolder  asscr- 
,  tion  of  popular  rights  as  against  established  precedents.  He  played  a  part  in  the  forma- 
tion and  early  administration  of  the  national  government,  without  which  it  is  at  Ica^^t 
doubtful  whether  it  would  have  proved  a  success.  If  in  some  respects  he  was  too  con- 
servative to  suit  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  period,  it  is  probable  that  for  that  very 
reason  he  was  all  the  better  qualified  to  guide  the  country  in  its  transition  from  the 
ancient  subserviency  to  the  new  independence.  No  man  saw  more  clearly  than  himself 
the  necessity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  which  Great  Britain  sought  to  impose  npon  the 
colonies,  and  few  if  any  rendered  more  valuable  service  than  he  in  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence; and  his  distrust  of  democracy  as  expounded  and  applied  by  Jefferson  was  no  doubt 
shared  by  many  of  the  lights  of  that  day,  including  Washington  himself.     He  espoused 
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the  national  cause  with  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  patriotism,  but  when  the  time  came  to 
or^aiiizu  llie  new  eovernment  he  was  fearful  of  too  wide  a  departure  from  the  ancient 
British  models.     Be  tirst  attracted  public  notice  by  a  remarkable  political  speech  which 
he  delivered  when  only  17  years  of  age,  while  he  was  a  student  in  Columbia  college, 
and  in  the  next  two  years  his  writings  in  defense  of  the  American  cause  displayed  such 
ability  ihat,  iu  part  at  least,  they  were  for  a  time  attiibuted  to  John  Jay.     He  enliiited 
as  a  soldier  early  iu  1776.  aud  was  commissioned  as  a  capt.  of  ariilleiy.     He  soon 
atiracted  the  notice  of  Washington,  who  at  once  recognized  liis  extraordinary  ability. 
He  look  part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  shared  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces 
through  New  Jersey,  and  fought  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.    In  March,  1777,  he  accepted  < 
the  appointment  of  aid-de-camp  on  Washington's  staff,  and  was  of  great  assistance  Jo  liim  I 
in  ihe  conduct  of  his  large  aud  very  perplexing  correspondence.     The  conimander-in-  ' 
chief  indeed  found  in  him,  in  spite  of  his  youthfulness,  an  adviser  on  whose  jud^metit 
in  the  most  delicate  and  confidential  matters  he  could  safely  rely.     He  took  part  lu  the 
batik'S  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  and  spent  the  winter  with  his  chief  at  Valley 
Forge.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  in  1778,  and  in  the  duel  which  fol- 
lowed between  Laurens  and  Lee,  acted  as  second  of  the  former.     When  the  French 
admiral  D'£8taing  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  Hamilton  was  sent  to  confer  with  him  as  to 
the  part  he  was  to  lake  in  the  war.    He  was  at  West  Point  when  Arnold's  treachery 
wiis  discovered,  and  earnestly  advised  Washington  to  yield  to  Andre's  request  to  be 
shot  and  not  hung.     In  1780  he  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  Schuyler,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  taking  offense  at  what  he  thought  an  undeserved  rebuke  from  Washington, 
tendered  his  i"esignation  upon  the  spot,  and  refused  to  withdraw  it,  notwithstanding 
Washington  made  an  apology.    This  occurrence,,  however,  did  not  permanently  inter- 
rupt their  friendly  relations.     Hamilton  was  appointed  commander  of  a  New  York 
hailalion,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  led  a  successful  assault  upon  one  of  the  British 
outworks.     In  1782,  having  studied  for  a  time  with  his  father-in-law  in  Albany,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.    He  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  in  which  capacity  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
^ttlement  of  important  questions  growing  out  of  the  war.     He  was  one  of  the  fii'st  to 
sec  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  articles  of  confederation  as  the  framework  of  a  national 
government.     After  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
congress  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  in  that  city.     A  large  number  of  tory 
lawyers  having  been  excluded  from  practice  by  act  of  the  legislature,  the  young  attor-  : 
ney  found  a  wide  field  open  before  him,  and  at  once  achieved  a  marked  success.    lie 
distinguished  himself  especially  in  certain  suits  arising  out  of  the  war.  in  which  he  took 
a  position  opposed  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  time,  defending  it  with  masterly  abil- 
ity and  convincing  the  judgment  of  the  court.    From  the  first  he  displayed  remarkable   . 
ability  in  handling  questions  of  finance,  and  naturally  enough  took  an  active  part  in 
establishing  the  bank  of  New  York.     Ho  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
manumission  society,  sharing  the  hostility  to  slavery  common  among  the  most  eminent 
patriots  of  his  time.     He  also  took  an  lionorable  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences L)etwcen  New  York  and  Vermont,  by  which  the  latter  became  an  independent 
«late.    His  services  in  the  convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  were  of  the  highest  value.    He  saw  that  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  a  rope  of  sand,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  organize  under  them  a  government 
that  would  foster  the  instinct  of  nationality  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 
His  colleagues  from  New  York  were  stn)ngly  opposed  to  him,  and  tbere  was  in  the 
convention  a  morbid  hostility  to  any  plan  tending  to  dwarf  the  powera  of  the  states. 
Bv  his  efforts  and  those  of  other  men  likeminded,  the  tide  was  turned  at  length  in  favor 
of  a  national  government  that  should  rest  upon  the  authority  not  of  the  states  but  of  the 
people,  and  that  should  have  power  to  defend  iiself  alike  against  foreign  and  domestic 
foes.    He  offered  a  written  sketch  of  such  a  government,  differing  in  many  respects 
from  the  one  afterwards  adopted,  but  illustrating  the  conservatism  of  the  period.    He 
was  absent  from  the  convention  for  a  time,  and,  before  he  returned,  liis  New  York  col- 
leagues, finding  the  sentiment  of  the  body  turning  in  favor  of  a  strong  national  govern- 
ment, resigned  their  seats  in  disgust,  leaving  him  to  represent  the  state  alone.     The 
constitution  finallv  adopted  did  not  wholly  satisfy  him.  but  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained  he  supported  it  warmly;  and  no  other  man  probably  did 
so  much  Q»  he  to  secure  its  ratificaiion  by  the  people.     The  series  of  85  papers  known  . 
tinder  the  title  of  The  Federalist,  of  which  63  were  written  by  him,  no  doubt  served  la 
commend  the  constitution  to  popular  favor.     These  pajHjrs  are  still  an  authority  upon 
many  of  the  subjects  therein  discussed,  and  well  deserve  the  place  they  hold  in  the  - 
political  literature  of  the  nation.    Madison  and  Jay  took  part  with  Hamdton  in  their 
composition,  though  they  were  for  the  most  part  his  own  work.     When  Washington  L 
was  chosen  president,  he  selected  Hamilton  for  secretary  of  the  treasury— a  post  for 
'fhich  he  was  especially  fitted,  and  in  which  his  services  were  of  the  highest  value  to 
^e  country.     He  successfully  resisted  every  scheme  for  repudiating  the  national  debt, 
thus  establishing  the  credit  of  the  nation  upon  a  stable  foundation.     Some  of  the 
tneasurcs  he  proposed  met  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  he  carried  most  of  them  suc- 
cefv^fully  throu";h.     His  funding  system  won  the  support  of  the  moneyed  and  meronntile 
classes,  as  did  also  the  national  bank  which  he  proposed,  though^^thiB^Jll^^iWf^ 
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denounced  in  influential  quarters  as  dangerous  to  popular  liberty.  Upon  this  and  some 
other  questions  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  Jefferson,  between  whom  and  himself 
a  hitler  controversy  arose,  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  the  former  from  the  cabinel 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  policy  of  so  imposing  duties  on  foreign  imports  as 
to  aiford  protection  to  American  manufactures,  was  advanced  by  Hamilton  in  a  report 
which  he  presented  at  the  first  session  of  the  second  congress.  Having  succeeded  in 
I  putting  into  operation  the  plans  he  had  proposed,  and  finding  his  salary  inadequate  to 
1  his  support,  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  service,  Jan.  81,  1795.  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  still,  however,  a  zealous  supporter  of  Washington's 
'  administration,  using  his  pen  efficiently  to  sustain  the  measures  it  proposed.  Washing- 
ton, when  about  to  prepare  his  farewell  address  to  the  country,  sought  and  receivnl 
Hamilton's  advice,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  in  view  of  the  well-known  rela- 
tions of  the  men,  that  the  latter  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  that  celebrated  paper. 
Hamilton  did  not  escape  imputations  upon  his  intefi'ity  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  ofiicial  position  for 
speculative  purposes.  He  defended  himself  against  these  charges  with  entire  success, 
but  in  doing  so  made  an  admission  that  left  a  stain  of  another  sort  upon  his  private 
character.  Letters  of  his  to  a  well-known  speculator,  implying  confiaential  relations 
between  them,  were  produced  to  confirm  the  current  suspicion.  Hamilton  saw  that  be 
could  not  successfully  defend  liimself  without  explaining  the  occasion  of  the  letters  in 
question,  which  he  did  in  the  frank  confession  that  they  had  grown  out  of  an  in  tripe 
tvith  the  wife  of  his  correspondent.  To  save  his  character  for  ofllcial  and  political 
integrity,  which  had  been  falsely  assailed,  he  acknowlcc7:;ed  himself  guilty  of  what  lie 
doubtless  thought  a  more  excusable  offense.  In  consequence  of  the  apprehensions  of 
war  with  France,  growing  out  of  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty,  measures  were  taken 
in  1798  to  augment  the  armv  of  the  United  States,  and  Washington  was  appointed  com 
mander-in-chief  with  the  title  of  lieutgen.  He  accepted  the  position  on  condition  that 
he  should  not  be  called  into  the  field,  except  in  case  of  actual  hostilities,  and  that  Ham- 
ilton as  ma]  gen.  should  attend  to  the  work  of  orfi;anizing  the  army.  After  the  death 
of  Washington  in  1799,  Hamilton  was  appointed  commander-in-chief;  but  the  war- 
cloud  passed  away,  and  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York.  He  was. 
however,  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  federal  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  politi- 
I  cal  controversies  of  the  time.  Aaron  Burr  was  a  leader  of  the  democratic  part^ ,  and 
!  there  sprang  up  between  the  two  men  a  hostility  which  neither  cared  to  disguise.  Burr, 
I  embittered  bv  his  failure  to  be  elected  president,  partly  through  Hamilton's  influence. 

i  sought  an  election  as  governor  of  New  York,  hoping  for  success  by  the  help  of  the 
federalists.  But  here  again  the  influence  of  Hamilton  barred  his  way,  and  he  was 
defeated.  In  his  exasperation  he  called  upon  Hamilton  to  disavow  certain  expressions 
derogatory  to  himself  which  he  was  assumed  to  have  uttered.  Failing  to  procure  the 
desired  disavowal,  he  challenged  Hamilton.  The  latter  felt  himself  compelled,  for 
reasons  of  a  public  nature,  to  accept  the  challenee,  and  the  duel  was  foucbt  at  Wee 
bawken,  July  11,  1804,  and  Hamilton  at  the  first  fire  wajs  mortally  wounded,  dying  the 
next  day.  His  death  had  the  effect  of  rousing  a  public  sentiment  against  dueling  such 
as  had  not  before  existed  in  the  northern  states,  ^urr  lived  for  82  years  after  this,  but 
with  the  stigma  upon  his  character  from  which  he  never  recovered.  By  multitudes  he 
was  denounced  and  shunned  as  a  murderer.  Hamilton's  widow  died  in  1854  at  the  age  of 
97.  His  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  wrote  his  life  and  compiled  his  works;  the  former  (in 
2  vols.,  8vo.)  in  1851.  On  Nov.  28,  1880,  a  granite  statue  of  Hamilton  was  unveiled  in 
Central  nark.  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
of  gen.  U.  8.  Grant,  ex-gov.  Bullock  of  Massachusetts,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  of 
other  distinguished  personages,  besides  a  large  concourse  of  spectators.  The  statue  is 
the  work  of  Charles  Conrads,  and  was  presented  to  the  city  of  New  York  by  John  C. 
Hamilton,  a  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Talleyrand,  when  in  New  York,  on  seeing 
Hamilton  at  work  late  at  night  in  his  office,  said  of  him:  "  I  have  seen  one  of  tiie  won- 
ders of  the  world.  I  have  seen  a  man  laboring  all  ni^ht  to  support  his  family,  who  Im.s 
made  the  fortune  of  a  nation."  And  again:  '*  i  consider  Napoleon,  Fox.  and  Hamilton 
the  three  Greatest  men  of  our  epoch,  and  without  hesitation  I  award  the  first  place  to 
Hamilton.^' 

HAMILTON,  Andrew,  d.  1708  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  of  Scottish  birth,  and  was 
governor  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  from  1^  to  1701 ;  afterwards  lieut.gov.  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  author  of  the  earliest  scheme  for  establishing  post-offices 
in  the  colonies. 

j  HAULTOir,  Anthony,  Count  de,  descended  from  the  Scottish  ducal  family  of  that 
name,  was  b.  m  Ireland  in  the  year  1646.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  he.  with 
hii  parents,  followed  the  royal  family  to  France.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
he  returned  tc  England,  but  was  excluded  from  office  for  being  a  Catholic  James  XL 
gave  him  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Ireland,  and  made  him  governor  of  Limeiick:  but 
after  the  abdication  of  that  monarch.  Hamilton  returned  to  France,  wliorc  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  1720.  His  writings  are  full  of 
wit  aiyl  talent,  particularly  his  CorUes  de  FeerU  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1805).  His  Memmres  de 
Orammont  is  a  lively  and  spirited  production,  exhibiting  a  free  and  faithful  delineation 
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of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  It  has  been  often  translated  into  English.  The  last  edition 
is  that  in  Bohn'n  Series^  with  Scott's  notes  and  illustrations.  One  of  the  best  editions 
of  his  collective  works  is  that  published  by  Ilenouard  (3  vols..  Paris,  1812). 

HAMILTON,  Chahles  S..  b.  New  York,  1822;  graduated  at  West  Point;  served 
with  credit  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  on  the  union  side  in  tlie  war  of  the  rebellion,  rising 
to  the  grade  of  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  resigned  two  years  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  and  engaged  in  manufacturing  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

HAMILTON,  Elizabeth,  1758-1816;  b.  Ireland.  She  was  brought  up  and  educated 
in  Scoiland  by  an  aunt.  In  her  15th  year  she  made  a  tour  in  the  Highlands  wifii  some 
friends  and  wrote  a  journal  of  it  for  her  auot's  perusal,  which  was  iuserted,  uuknown 
to  the  author,  in  a  provincial  magazine.  In  1785  she  made  her  first  voluntary  coutrl- 
butioii  to  the  press  in  a  letter  to  the  Lounger,  She  produced  her  Letters  of  a  Hindu 
Btijah  in  1796.  and  soon  after  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Blake,  publii^hed  the  Memoirs  oj 
Modern  P/iilosophsrs,  a  satire  on  the  admirers  of  the  French  revolution.  In  1801-2  the 
Letters  on  E luxation  appeared,  her  most  valuable  though  not  her  most  popular  work. 
After  traveling  through  Wales  and  Scotland  for  nearly  two  years,  the  sisters  took  up  their 
alxhle  in  180;^  in  Edinburgh.  In  1804  Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  she  then  preferred  to  be  called, 
puUIUlied  her  Life  of  Agrippina,  wife  of  Oermanieus;  and  in  the  same  year  she  received  a 
peo^lon  from  government.  About  this  time  she  took  charge  of  a  widowed  Scotch 
nobleman's  family;  and  to  his  eldest  daughter  were  addressed  Letters  on  Vie  Moral  and 
Edigioas  Principle,  publishcil  in  1806.  Her  next  publication  of  importance.  Cottagers  of  the 
Glenburnie,  appeared  in  IHO*^  This  work,  to  which  the  author  owes  most  of  her  fame, 
is  ifcn  admirable  description  oi  the  failings  of  the  Scotch  peasantry  in  their  home  life. 
Her  subsequent  works  were  a  supplement  to  her  Letters  on  Ekiucation,  under  the  name 
of  Popular  3uays  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  t^  Human  Mind,  and  Hints  addressed 
to  the  Putrons  and  Directors  of  the  Public  Schools. 

HAMILTON,  Lady  Emma  Lyon,  1764-1815;  wife  of  sir  Willinm  Hamilton,  the 
anriqu;iry.  She  was  the  natural  child  of  a  servant  girl ;  was  employed  as  nurse,  then  as 
sales  clerk,  then  as  chambermaid  to  a  titled  lady,  then  as  waitress  in  a  tavern,  and  then  for 
some  years  she  was  the  mistress  of  a  sea  captain.  The  captain  resigned  her  to  a  friend, 
wbo  deserted  her,  and  she  was  engaged  to  represent  the  figure  of  the  goddess  of  Hygeia 
in  a  qutick  doctor's  show.  Her  next  affinity  was  Charles  Greville,  of  an  ohi  family  in 
Warwickshire;  to  whom  she  bore  three  children.     He  wanted  to  marry  hci*  but  his  uncle  j 

K;r  William  Hamilton)  opposed  the  union.     But  as  soon  as  the  uncle  saw  her  he  fell 
desperately  in  love  himself.     The  nephew  then  sold  her  to  his  uncle,  the  latter  agreeing 
to  pay  the'  former's  debts.     Not  long  after  sir  William  married  her,  and  as  his  wife  pre- 1 
sealed  her  at  the  court  of  Naples.     Here  she  formed  a  Itaistm  with  lord  Nelson  with  \ 
her  husband  s  connivance.     She  was  concerned  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  time,  , 

and  obiaiiie<l  possession  of  a  letter  written  by  Charles  I V.  of  Spain  to  his  brother  the 
kiugof  Naples,  in  which  he  accused  the  English  of  various  misdeeds.    This  letter  she  | 

»nt  to  London,  which  act  brought  on  a  war  in  which  the  English  severely  punished  the 
S^mniards.     lieturning  to  England,  the  adventuress  found  a  very  cold  reception,  chiefly  ! 

on  account  of  her  relations  with  Nelson,  who  had  resigned  to  be  constantly  at  her  feet.  j 

She  h:id  one  daughter  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  Horatia  Nelson.     When  both  husband  j 

anJ  lover  died  she  was  left  poor,  and  not  long  after  went  to  France,  where  she  died  in  I 

want.     Her  daughter  married  a  clergyman.     Lady  Hamilton  was  a  remarkably  beauti-  j 

fill  woman,  and  so  captivated  the  painter,  Romney,  that  he  is  said  to  have  represented  \ 

her  iu  twenty-three  of  his  works. 

H.VMILTON,  Gavin,  1730-97.  At  an  early  age  he  wns  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  painting  under  Massuchi.  His  best  pieces  are  designed  from  the  Iliad,  such  as 
"Achilles  beside  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,"  "Andromache  bewailing  the  Death  of 
Hector,"  and  **  Helen  and  Paris."  Hamilton,  however,  has  nmdered  greater  service  to 
an  by  his  discoveries  of  precious  fragments  of  ancient  monuments  than  by  his  direct 
contributions  to  it.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  researches  of  this  kind, 
which  he  prosecuted  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  states,  but  especially  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  Velleiri,  Ostia,  and  above  all  at  Hadrian's  villa,  at  Tivoli.  The  statues,  busts, 
and  bas-reliefs  found  by  him  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  museo  Clementine, 
after  the  treasures  of  the  Belvidere.  Many  collections  in  England.  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia, owe  their  chief  ornaments  to  his  labors.  To  one  of  the  iSst  of  these— the  Townlev 
gallery — Hamilton  contributed  a  large  number  of  valuable  marbles,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Toicnley  OaUery,  published  by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

HAMILTON,  James,  1786-1857;  b.  8.  C;  educated  to  the  law;  served  in  the  army 
•luring  the  war  of  1812  as  a  maj.  of  militia,  but  afterwards  l)egan  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  While  mayor  of  Charleston  in  1822  he  discovered  and  frustrated  a  plan  for 
aa  insurrection  of  slaves.  He  was  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  and  in  concress, 
where  he  was  John  Randolph's  second  in  the  duel  with  Henry  Clay.    In  the  nulTifica-  , 

tion  period,  1830-82.  he  was  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  strongly  urged  the  adop-  ' 

Uon  of  ihe  nullification  ordinance.     At  a  later  era  he  was  minister  from  Texas  (before 
annexation)  to  England  and  France,  both  of  which  nations  acknowlcdu^ed  the^ 
lence  of  the  *'  lone  star"  republic.     He  lost  his  life  in  a  steamboat  collision 
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HAMniTOK,  Patrick,  one  of  the  most  prominent  precursors  of  the  Scottish  refor- 
mntion,  was  a  younger  son  of  sir  Patrick  Hamilion  of  Kincavel  and  Slanehousc.  and  of 
Catlierinc  Stewart,  daughter  of  Alexander,  dulie  of  Albany,  second  sou  of  king  James 
II..  and,  in  all  probability,  was  b.  in  the  year  1504,  and  in  tliecity  of  Glasgow.  He  was 
educateil  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1520,  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  Louvaiu,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  aud  thence  removed  to  Basel 
^.  in  1521. 

When  Hamilton  settled  in  St.  Andrews  in  1523.  he  brought  with  him  the  new  lasted 
I  and  interests  which  he  had  learned  to  cherish.  For  some  time,  his  opinions  attracti-ti 
•  no  pariicular  attention.  He  quietly  pursued  liis  theological  studies,  and  did  not'as  yet 
venture  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  reformer.  He  had  been  appointed  in  his  boyhood 
abl)ot  of  Feme,  and  although  he  never  went  into  residence  or  lived  as  a  monk,  he  wjis 
content  to  enjoy  the  advantages  and  dimity  of  his  ecclesiastical  position.  But  gradually 
his  convictions  matured.  From  agreemg  with  Erasmus,  he  came  to  agree  with  Luiher; 
and  about  1526  he  appears  to  have  announced  his  new  views  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
draw  the  notice  of  the  archbishop  B^on.  Early  in  1527  Beaton  made  *'  inquisition" 
into  the  gn^uuds  of  the  rumor  ag^dnst  him,  and  found  that  he  was  **  infsmed  with  being 
disputing,  holding  and  maintaining  diverse  heresies  of  Martin  Luiher  and  his  followers, 
repugnant  to  the  faith,"  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  "desire"  him  to  be  formally  sum- 
moned and  put  to  trial.  In  the  following  year  he  carried  out  his  summons  by-a  pro- 
fessed trial  and  conviction,  declaring  him  to  be  worthy  of  death.  In  the  meantime 
Hamilton  had  fled  to  Germany,  where  he  became  familiarwith  Luther  and  Me.aoctbon. 
The  Protestant  education  of  Hamilton  was  in  this  manner  very  complete.  Such  a  man, 
while  he  became  a  reformer,  became  one  in  no  sectarian  sense.  His  doctrinal  opinions 
were  cliaracterized  by  something  of  the  cosmopolitan  breadth  which  marked  his  training, 
and  l)y  a  scriptural  simplicity  befitting  his  honest  and  persevering  spirit  of  inquiiy. 
The  substance  of  his  doctrines  has  been  fortunately  preserved  by  his  own  pen  under 
the  title  of  Patrick's  Places;  and  simplicity,  combined  with  comprehension  and  apho- 
ristic brevity,  may  be  SJiid  to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  them. 

After  a  residence  of  six  months,  Hamilton  returned  to  his  native  country.  He 
repaired  to  the  family  mansion  at  Eincavcl,  and  there,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Linlith- 
gow, openly  preached  the  gospel.  What  is  more  remarkable,  he  is  supposed,  during 
tliis  brief  period  of  quiet  and  retirement  at  Kincavel,  to  have  married.  It  is  somewhat 
stmnge  that,  following  such  an  event,  he  should  have  been  induced  to  quit  his  retire- 
ment, where  he  was  in  comparative  safety,  and  proceed  to  St.  Andrews.  Beaton,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  allure  him  within  his  grasp.  He  "travailed  with  the  ssiid  Mr. 
j  Patrick,"  Knox  says,  **that  he  got  him  to  St.  Andrews."  Hopes  seem  to  have  been 
I  held  out  of  some  good  being  effected  by  a  conference  w^th  him  as  to  the  state  of  the 
church  and  its  need  of  reformation;  for  "reformation  "  of  some  kind  was  a  common 
talk  at  this  time  in  the  church,  and  many  plans  were  considered,  and  some  attempted 
for  carrying  it  out. 

Hamilton  arrived  at  St.  Andrews  in  Jan.,  1528,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  lodg- 
ing provided  for  him  by  the  archbishop.  A  conference  was  held,  in  which  his  oppt>- 
nents  showed  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  even  to  some  extent  expressed  concurrence  in 
his  views.  No  advantage  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  his  former  summons  and  con- 
demnation. He  was  allowea  openly,  for  some  time,  to  promulgate  his  sentiments  in 
the  city  and  university.  With  all  visitors  he  freely  converse  1,  and  among  these,  with 
Alexander  Alane  or  Alesius,  at  this  time  one  of  the  canons  in  the  prior}',  and  with 
Alexander  Campbell,  one  of  the  Dominican  friars,  "a  young  man  of  good  wit  and 
learning,"  suborned,  it  is  alleged,  by  Beaton,  to  entrap  him  into  avowals  of  heretical 
opinion.  After  a  month  or  so  {plus  minus  mensem,  says  Alesius),  he  was  summoned  to 
answer  before  Beaton  to  a  charge  of  heresy.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  hist  day  of 
Feb.  and  the  result,  in  spite  of  his  luminous  and  unanswerable  argument  was.  that 
Hamilton  was  condemned  for  divers  heresies  and  "detestable  opinions  "-^deprived 
of  all  dignities  and  benefices  in  the  church,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  pov?er  to 
be  punislied.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  without  delay.  The  warrant  of  the  secular 
power  must  have  been  already  secured,  for  on  the  very  same  day  on  the  morning  of 
which  he  was  tried,  Hamilton  was  con.signed  to  the  stake  in  the  front  of  the  gate  of  St 
Salvador's  college.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  humble,  earnest,  heroic  man.  His 
f  character,  if  it  scarceljr  attained  to  greatness  in  his  brief  lifetime,  yet  shines  with  a 
'  chastened  and  magnanimous  luster  through  the  fires  of  his  early  "martyrdom.  His 
death  probably  did  more  to  extend  the  reformation  in  Scotland  than  even  his  life  could 
I  have  done,  'f  lie  "  reik  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,"  said  one  of  Beaton's  own  retainers, 
"  has  infected  as  many  as  it  did  blow  upon." 

HAMILTON,  RoBEKT,  1743-1829;  a  Scottish  writer  on  finance,  educated  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  Although  desirous  of  following  a  literary  life,  he  entered  a 
bankini,'-house  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledc:e  of  business.  In  1769  he  gave 
up  business  pursuits  and  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Perth  academy.     In  1779  he  was 

E resented  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  Aberdeen  university.  For  mnny  years, 
owever,  by  private  arrancement  with  his  colleague,  prof.  Copland,  Hamilton  tnught 
the  class  of  mathematics.  In  1817  he  was  presented  to  the  latter  chair.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  he  had  retired  from  the  active  business  of  his  £hair.  and  auittedbia 
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priracy  only  at  rare  intervals,  to  take  part  in  important  jaffairs  concerning  the  college, 
mmiltou^s  most  important  work  is  tlie  Essay  on  the  National  Debt,  whicii  appeared  in 
1818.  A  posihmiious  volume  published  in  1830,  The  Progress  of  Society,  is  also  of  ^reat 
ability,  treaiment  of  ecouuniical  principles  by  tracing  their  natural  origin  and  position 
in  the  development  of  social  life. 

HAMILTON,  Schuyler,  b.  New  York.  1822;  grandson  of  Alexander;  graduated  at 
West  Point;  served  (and  was  twice  wounded)  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  resigned  from  the 
regular  unny  in  1856;  went  into  the  union  army  as  a  private  in  1861,  and  in  1862  was> 
maj.gen.  of  volunteers;  was  prominent  in  several  engagements.  He  has  published  a 
Hiitvry  of  Hit  Ifatioual  Flag. 

HAMILTON.  WiLLi.\M,  1704-54;  a  Scottish  poet,  author  of  The  Braes  of  Yarrow; 
probably  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  an  associate  in  years  after 
Willi  Allan  Kanisav  and  Henry  Home.  As  early  as  1724  he  contributed  to 
Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscellany.  In  1745  Hamilton  joined  the  cause  of  prince 
Cbaries,  and,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  actually  bore  arms,  he  certainly  cele- 
bnited  the  buttle  of  Prestonpnns  in  an  ode  beginning— J[«ot;^  Oladimuir's  bloodstained 
field.  After  the  disaster  of  CuUoden  he  lurked  for  several  months  in  the  highlands,  and 
allength  escaped  to  France;  but  in  1749  the  influence  of  his  friends  at  home  procured 
bini  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  family  estate  at  Bangour. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William,  grandson  of  William,  third  duke  of  Hamilton,  b.  in 
Scotland  in  1730,  was,  in  1764,  appointed  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Naples. 
During  his  residence  there,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  excavation  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneuni  and  Pompeii,  and  collected  a  rare  assortment  of  art-relics,  consisting 
cbiefly  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  which  was  afterwards  purchased  for  the 
British  museum.  He  was  recalled  to  England  in  1800;  but  while  on  his  way  home  the 
veasel  in  which  he  sailed  was  unfortunately  wrecked,  and  a  great  part  of  his  collection 
of  antiques  lost.  Drawings  of  these  had,  however,  been  preserved,  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  his  Antiquities  Etrusques,  Grecques,  etBomaines,  tireesdu  Cabinet  de 
If.  HandUon  (4  vols.  Naples.  1766).  He  also  published  ObseitatUms  on  Mount  Vesuvius, 
Mount  Etna.  etc.  (Lond.  1772);  Campi PhUgi'aei  (Naples,  1776-77).  etc.;  besides  some 
Mpers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (\jO\\±  1767-1795).  Hamiltcm's  claim  on  the 
British  government  for  special  services  was  disallowed,  and  he  died  at  London  in  com- 

Ctive  poverty,   April  6.    1803.     The   wife    of   Hamilton  was  the  notorious  lady 
tilton,  whose  mtme  figures  unpleasantly  in  the  biography  of  lord  Nelson.     She 
died  at  Calais  in  1816,  and  her  memoirs  have  been  published. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William,  of  Preston,  bart.,  the  most  learned  and  scientific 
philosopher  of  the  Scottish  school,  was  b.  Mar.  8,  1788,  at  Glasgow,  where  his  father, 
Dr.  William  Hamilton,  and  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  held  in  succession 
the  chairs  of  anatomy  and  botany.  Though  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston  (Haddington- 
shire), who  were  raised  to  a  Imronetcy  in  1673,  had  not  assumed  their  title  since  the 
death  of  sir  William  Hamilton  in  Nov.,  1688,  when  his  brother  and  heir,  sir 
Robert,  the  covenanter,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  philosopher  made 
good  his  claim  to  represent  them,  and  therefore  to  be  descended  from  the  leader  of  the 
covenanters  at  Drumclogand  Bothwell  Bridge.  After  gaining  highdisiinclion,  especially 
in  the  philosophical  classes,  at  Glasgow,  he  went  in  1809  to  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  as  a 
Bnell  exhibitioner,  and  there,  notwithstanding  the  unusually  high  standard  of  -scholar- 
ship at  the  time,  the  position  which  he  took  never  had,  nor  has  been  surpassed.  It  was 
at  this  time,  moreover,  that  he  laid  the  basis  of  his  vast  erudition  in  mediaeval  and 
modem,  a^  well  as  in  ancient  literature,  and  he  himself  felt  that  his  residence  in  Balliol 
was  the  most  important  period  of  his  life  in  determining  the  drift  of  his  subsequent 
Bpeculations  and  studies  (see  Dp<cussions,  2d  ed.,  p.  750.  no(e).  He  left  Oxford  in  1812, 
and  entered  the  Scotch  bar  in  1818,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  had  any  practice  in  his 
profession  except  what  l)ecame  incumbent  on  him  afterwards,  on  being  appointed 
crown-solicitor  of  the  court  of  teinds.  In  18*20.  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  professorj^hip  of  history  by  its 
patrons,  the  faculty  of  advocates. 

Hamilton  h:ui  now  reached  his  80th  year,  without  giving  to  the  world  any  indication 
of  those  spct  ul.itions  which  he  had  been  silently  and  slowly  maturing.  But  in  1829  there 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  a  critique  of  Cousin's  Cmirs  de  Philo>op/,ie  of  the 
previous  year,  in  which  was  developed  that  philosopher's  doctrine  of  the  infinite.  The 
critique  immediately  excited  admiration  not  only  among  the  few  in  our  island  w  ho  com- 
prehended it,  but  much  more  extensively  on  the  continent.  Cousin  himself  being  iimong 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  his  reviewer  at  once  understood  thoroutrhly  the  tlieorv 
which  be  opposed,  and  combated  it  with  a  speculative  power,  with  a  knowh  dge  of  phil- 
osophical systems,  and  a  command  of  philosophical  expression,  which  he  had  not  ex- 
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Many  of  these  contributions,  i)e8ide8  being  republished  in  Mr.  Crosse's  8elecUon»  from  /.'  • 
Edinburgh  Bmeio,  were  translated  into  Cerman.  French,  and  Italian,  the  French  cui- 
lection,  Fragments  de  Philowphie,  being  especially  valuable  for  the  introduclion. 
appendix,  and  notes  of  its  editor,  M.  Peisse.  In  1853  they  were  all  edited  by 
Hamilton  himself,  with  lar^e  notes  and  appendices,  under  the  title  of  Discuggioiu  in 
PhUowphy  and  Literature,  iSdneation,  and  Univemity  Reform.  In  183ft  after  a  wvere 
contest.  Hamilton  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Edinburgh. 
During  his  first  session,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  metapliysics,  which  was 
followed  in  the  succeeding  session  by  a  course  on  lo<;ic;  and  these  two  courses  he 
continued  to  read  on  each  alternate  year  till  the  close  of  his  life.  His  influence  soon 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  university  among  the  youug  men  who  were  attracted  thither 
from  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  in  many  cases  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  Hamilton;  and  many  of  his  pupils  now  rising  to  distinction  in  various 
professions,  trace  to  the  impulses  which  isisued  from  his  class  the  most  valuable  element 
of  their  education.  Extensive  notes  of  his  lectures  were  taken  b^  his  students,  and 
numerous  copies  of  them,  transcribed  from  shorthand  reports,  were  m  circulation  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  Since  his  death  they  have  been  published  under  the  editor 
ship  of  professors  Mansel  and  Veitch  {^Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures,  4  vols.  1850-61.) 
These  lectures,  which  wers  mostly  written  during  the  currency  of  the  sessions  in  which 
they  were  lirst  delivered,  want  the  exactness  of  thought  and  expression  which  render  the 
works  revised  by  himself  for  publication  models  of  philosophical  composition;  but  this 
may  be  said  to  convey  higher  value  to  them  as  introductory  works.  Still  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  materials  embodied  in  these  volumes  were  never,  as  was  intended, 
wrought  into  another  work  which  Hamilton  had  already  planned  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment.  This  was  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Keid,  with  notes  and  supple 
mentary  dissertations.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  adduce  any  writings  which  have 
received  the  same  amount  of  editorial  care.  The  general  aim  of  Hamilton's  whole 
philosophy  is,  in  fact,  but  the  special  aim  of  this  edition  of  Reiil.  His  conviction  was, 
that  the  philosophy  of  common  sense  represents  the  highest  reaches  of  human  specu 
lation,  and  he  sought,  accordingly,  in  his  an  notations  of  Reicl*s  WTitings,  as  in  bis 
independent  works,  to  point  outlhe  relation  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  to  tlie  systems 
of  other  countries,  as  well  as  to  translate  it  into  a  more  scicntitic  e>  i.i<  s-ioa.  ibatbc 
might  bring  Into  clearer  view  at  once  its  true  character  and  the  real  l)a.>Ls  on  wiiieli  it 
rests.  In  this,  therefore,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other  works,  he  betrays  his  fondncN*; 
for  eliciting  his  own  theories  from  the  hints  of  previous  Ihiukers;  his  peculiar  dm* 
trines  of  perception,  of  the  conditioned,  of  menUil  reproduf»tion.  etc.,  are  traced  to  tht; 
writings  of  Aristotle.  Valuable,  however,  as  this  work  is,  ii.s  laiest  edition  contains  refer- 
ences to  numerous  dissertations  beyond  that,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  abruptly  >U)\i<. 
This  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  decay  of  Hamilton's  health.  By  tbc 
paralysis  of  his  whole  right  side,  though  his  mind  continued  unimpaired,  his  po^uMof 
work  was  seriously  curtailed  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He  was,  however, 
generally  able,  with  an  assistant,  to  peifomi  the  duties  of  his  class  till  tlie  cIoh'  of 
session  1855-56,  when  his  health  suddenly  became  worse,  and  he  died  May  6.  See  his  life 
by  prof.  Veitch  (1869). 

The  time  has  scarcely  come  for  estimating  the  position  of  Hamilton  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Though  his  system  professes  to  be  merely  an  explication  of  the  Scot- 
tish philosophy,  he  seems  to  be  already  creating  an  independent  school,  and.  indeed,  it 
may  be"  questioned  whether  all  his  exegetical  skill  has  vindicated  the  position  claimed 
for  Eleid,  whether,  therefore,  it  would  not  have  been  belter  for  Hamilton  had  he  struck 
into  a  separate  path.  For  while  his  philosophy  is  distinguished  in  general  from 
previou.?  Scottish  speculations  by  its  more  rigorously  systematic  character,  it  ventures, 
as  in  his  doctrine  of  the  conditioned,  into  realms  of  thought,  whose  existence  had  been 
scarcely  surmised  by  any  of  his  countrymen.  This  d()clrine,  which  limits  positive 
thought  to  the  conditioned  sphere  between  the  contradictory  poles  of  the  infinite  and 
the  absolute,  has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  of  his  other  doctrines^spcciiillj 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Man.sel's  Barnpton  Lectures  in  1858:  and  though  Hamilton'!* 
discussion  is  confined  to  the  metaphysical  a>pects  of  the  question,  and  is  perhaps 
incompatible  with  a  consideration  of  the  ethical  ideas  which  must  be  embraced  in  our 
conception  of  the  Intinite  Being,  it  is  likely  for  some  time  to  gather  round  it  the  higher 
efforts  of  British  speculation.  Hamilton  Is  also  worthy  of  being  distinguished  by  his 
important  contributions  to  logic.  These  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  principles  (1)  of 
distinguishing  reasonin^^  in  the  quantity  of  e*xt«'nsion  from  reasoning  in  that  of  compre- 
hension, and  (3)  of  stating  explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly:  from  the  former  of 
which  issues  his  twofold  determination  of  major,  minor  and  middle  terms,  as  of  major 
and  minor  premises;  from  the  latter  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  tlie  reduction 
of  the  modes  of  conversion  to  one,  and  his  numerous  simplifications  in  the  laws  of 
syllogism. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William,  Philosophy  op.  may,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
article,  be  most  clearly  exhibited  by  a  brief  outline  of  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  |iven 
as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  language.  Philosophy  is  the  study  of  tlie  nature  of  things. 
Its  paramount  object  of  consideration  is  the  mind,  ancL  in  Its  ^at|^pf^ing,  it  is 
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;i:nited  to  tho  knowletlgc  of  mind  and  of  objects  relating  to  tliat.  It  has  regard  to 
three  points:  the  facts  to  be  observed;  the  laws  which  regulate  them ;  and  the  true  results 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  them.  There  are  three  great  classes  of  mental  facts:  tliose 
of  the  cognitiTe  faculties,  those  of  the  feelings,  and  those  of  the  will  and  desire.  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  first  constitute  logic;  those  which  guide  the  second  are  called 
2£sthetics;  and  those  which  control  the  third  are  known  as  moral  and  political  science. 
Among  the  results  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  and  of 
the  immortality  of  man.  Psj'chology  is  the  science  conversant  with  Uie  facts  of  the 
mind.  All  human  knowledirc,  and,  therefore,  all  philosophy  are  of  the  relative  or  con- 
ditioned as  opposed  to  the  absolute.  This  is  true  of  matter,  certain  qualities  of  which 
are  known;  itself,  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  its  substance,  is  unknown.  It  is  true  of 
micd;  certain  mental  states  of  knowing,  feeling,  willing,  and  desiring  are  known,  but 
the  mind  itself  is  unknown.  It  is  tnie  of  existence;  certain  manifestations  of  it  we 
know,  but  of  absolute  existence  we  know  nothing.  Our  knowledge  of  existence  is 
limited  by  our  faculties.  Nothing  exists  for  us  except  as  it  is  known  to  us;  and  nothing 
is  known  lo  us  except  certain  properties  or  modes  of  existence  which  are  analogous 
to  our  faculties.  Yet,  as  we  are  warranted  to  assert  the  existence  only  of  what  we 
know,  so  we  are  not  warranted  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  we  do  not  know.  The 
lermfliiW,  in  the  rigid  employment  of  it,  denotes  the  self-knowing  principle  alone.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  mind  as  existing  without  consciousness.  The  term  conscious  subject 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  comprehensive  definition  of  the  mind  itself  or  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple. The  great  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze  the  contents  of  our  cognitions  or 
acts  of  knowledge;  to  distinguish  what  elements  are  contributed  by  the  mind  and  what 
by  the  object  of  our  knowleage.  The  general  conditions  of  consciousness  are  that  it  is 
an  actual  knowledge;  is  immediate  and  discriminating;  includes  judgment;  and  requires 
memory.  It  is  co-extensive  also  with  our  knowledge.  Consciousness  is  the  source  of 
philosophy  of  mind.  The  possibility  of  philosophy  implies  the  veracity  of  consciousness 
which  as  a  criterion  is  naturally  clear  and  unerring.  In  order  to  secure  the  full  value  of 
ii.  three  laws  for  its  government  must  be  observed.  1.  The  law  of  parsimony.  The 
facts  of  consciousness  adduced  must  be  primary,  universal,  necessary,  and  given  on  the 
^und  of  belief  only.  2.  The  law  of  integrity.  The  whole  facts  of  consciousness  must 
be  taken  without  hesitation  or  reserve.  3.  The  law  of  harmony.  Nothing  but  the  facts 
of  consciousness  must  be  admitted.  When  all  these  laws  are  observed  the  absolute  and 
universal  veracity  of  consciousness  must  be  maintained.  Activity  and  passivity  are 
always  conjoined  in  manifestations  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  never  directly  conscious 
of  passivity;  is  never  wholly  inactive;  and  we  are  never  wholly  unconscious  of  its 
activity.  The  mind  may  be  unconsciously  modified.  Our  whole  knowledge  is  made  up 
of  the  unknown  and  incognizable.  There  are  three  principal  facts  of  consciousness :  1 . 
Of  self-existence;  2.  Of  individuality;  3.  Of  personal  identity.  There  are  various  cogni- 
tire  faculties.  1.  The  presentative,  including  perception  and  self -consciousness ;  2. 
The  conservative,  or  memory  proper;  3.  The  reproductive,  that  is  the  faculty  of  recover- 
iDgtbe  absent  thought  from  unconsciousness;  4.  The  representative,  that  is  the  imagina- 
tion; 5.  The  elaborative,  that  is  comparison ;  consisting  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  and 
lading  to  generalization  or  conception,  to  judgment,  which  is  the  direct  comparison  of 
two  things  or  notions,  and  to  reasoning,  which  is  the  comparison  of  two  through  a 
third.  This  last  is  thought  strictly  so  called,  corresponding  to  dianoia,  of  the  Greek 
philosophy;  diseur^iis  of  the  Latin,  and  terntand  of  the  Gorman.  Its  laws  are  the 
object  of  logic ;  6.  The  regulative  faculty,  which  is  reason  or  common  sense.  There  are 
(Munitions  in  the  mind  which  are  not  contingent  but  necessary,  and  presupposed  by 
•bought  as  its  fundamental  condition.  They  are  not  derived  from  experience  but  are 
lative  to  the  mind,  and  are  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  They  are  similar  in 
^iiacacter,  and  are  to  be  collected  into  a  class.  To  the  power  possessed  by  the  mind 
•  f  manifesting  these  the  name  re^lative  faculty  is  given.  It  corresponds  in  some  measure 
•*ith  the  7iov^  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  with  the  vemuft  (reason)  in  the  philosophy 
"f  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  other  recent  Germans;  and  probably  with  Reid*s,  certainly  witli 
Stewart's  Comtnon  Sense.  Among  the  uses  of  philosophy  may  be  specified  the  fact  that 
■jfatisfies  the  conditions  of  the  proof  that  there  is  a  God.  These  conditions  are :  1. 
That  intelligence  is  first  in  the  order  of  existence,  2.  That  the  universe  is  governed  by 
moral  laws.  The  phenomena  of  the  material  world  are  subjected  to  immutable  laws. 
The  phenomena  of  man  are,  in  part,  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the  external  universe.  But 
»hat  he  holds  of  matter  do  not  make  up  his  personalitj^.  Thev  are  his  not  he.  He  is 
li't  an  organism,  but  an  intelligence  served  by  organisms.  Ills  intelliffence  reveals 
principles  of  action,  absolute  and  universal,  in  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  only  as  he  is  a 
^ree  intelligence,  a  moral  power,  that  he  is  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  and  it  is  only 
^  a  spark  of  divinity  glows  in  us,  as  the  life  of  our  life,  that  we  can  rationally  believe 
-3  an  intelligent  creator  and  moral  governor  of  the  universe.  This  has  been  well 
tiprcssed  by  Dr.  Henry  More: 

NuUus  in  mlcrocOBmo  spirltus 
Nulhis  in  macrocosmo  DeuB. 

If  there  be  no  moral  world  there  can  be,  of  course,  no  moral  governor;  and  we  have  no 
pound  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  moral  world  except  as  we  Oji^^j^gbgife'lVi^O^^lt! 
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n:;ent5?.  If  therefore  we  could  be  convincctl  that  we  nre  not  moral  accents,  we  should 
also  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  moral  order  and  no  supreme  intelligence  by  which 
such  order  is  established  and  maintained.  Philosophers  have  been,  in  the  main,  agreed 
in  holding  this  view.  Plato  says  of  some  that  **  reversing  in  themselves  tlie  relative 
subordination  of  mind  and  body'  Ihey  also  in  the  universe  make  matter  prior  to  mind: 
so  that,  siarting  with  this  error  in  relation  to  themselves,  they  end  in  the  subversion  of 
the  Godhead."  Kant  declares,  "Two  things  till  the  mind  with  ever  rising  wonder  and 
reverence,  the  starry  heaven  above  and  the  "moral  law  within.''  And  Jacobi  affirms  that 
we  believ(*  in  God  not  by  reason  of  nature  which  conceals  him,  but  by  reason  of  ihf 
supernatural  in  man,  which  alone  reveals  and  proves  him  to  exist.  And  with  tht 
judgment  of  philosophers  revelation  accords;  for  it  is  a  revelation  to  man  and  conceroing 
man;  and  man  is  only  the  object  of  revelation  inasmuch  as  be  is  a  moral,  free,  and 
responsible  being.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  the  Scriptures  are  replete  with  testi 
monies  to  our  natural  liberty. 

HAXILTOH,  Sir  William  Rowan,  ll.d.,  one  of  the  few  really  great  mathema 
ticians  of  the  present  c,  was  b.  in  Dublin  in  Aug.,  1805.  From  his  infancy  he  di* 
played  extraordinary  talents,  having  at  the  age  of  13  a  good  knowledge  of*  thirteen 
languages.  Having  at  an  unusually  early  age  taken  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  liih 
loth  year  he  had  mastered  thoroughly  all  the  ordinary  university  course,  and  com 
menced  original  invest igatious  of  so  promising  j^kiud  that  Dr.  BrinKley%  himself  a  veir 
good  mathematician,  took  him  under  his  especial  patronage.  His  earlier  essays,  con- 
nected with  contact  of  curves,  and  caustics,  grew  by  degrees  into  an  elaborate  treaii** 
on  the  Theai'y  of  Systems  of  Bays,  published  by  the  royal  Irish  academy  in  182b.  To 
this  he  added  various  supplements,  in  the  last  of  which,  published  in  1833,  he  predicted 
the  existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  conical  refraction  (see  Kefkactiom),  the  experimental 
verilication  of  which  by  Lloyd  still  forms  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  See  Light.  The  great  feature  of  his  Syifiew 
of  Rays  is  the  employment  of  a  single  function,  upon  whose  differential  coefhcients 
(taken  on  various  hypotheses)  the  whole  of  any  optical  problem  is  made  to  depend.  He 
seems  to  have  been  led  by  this  to  his  next  great  work,  A  Geru^'al  Method  in  Dynamic, 
published  in  the  PhUottopliical  Transactions  for  1834.  Here,  again,  the  whole  of  any 
dynamical  problem  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  single  function  and  its  differential  coeffi- 
cients. This  paper  produced  a  profound  sensation,  especially  among  continental  mathe- 
maticians. Jacobi  of  K5nigsberg  took  up  the  purely  mathematical  part  of  Hamihon'fl 
method,  and  considerably  extended  it;  and  of  late  years  the  dynamical  part  has  been 
richly  commented  on  and  elaborated  by  several  French  mathematicians,  all  uniting  ia 
their  admiration  of  the  genius  displayed  in  the  original  papers.  For  these  researclie», 
llamilion  was  elected  an  honorary  meufber  of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  rare 
and  coveted  distinction.  The  principle  of  varying  action^  which  forms  the  main  feature 
of  the  memoirs,  is  hardly  capable,  at  all  events  in  few  words,  of  popular  explanation. 
Among  Hamilton's  other  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  we  may  mention  particularly 
a  very  general  Theorem  in,  the  ikparaiion  of  Symbols  in  Finite  Differences,  and  his  Eiami' 
nation  of  AbeVs  Argument  concei'niny  Vie  JmpossHnliiy  of  sotting  the  General  Equation  <i 
the  Fifth  Degree. 

We  may  also  particularly  allude  to  his  memoir  on  Algebra  as  tlie  Science  of  Pure  lYffM, 
one  of  the  first  steps  to  his  ^rand  invention  of  quaternions.  The  steps  by  w^iich  he  vrw 
led  to  this  latter  investigation,  which  will  certainly,  when  better  known,  give  him  even 
a  greater  reputation  than  conical  refraction  or  varying  action  has  done,  will  be  moil 
properly  treated  under  Quatgrnioks.  On  the  latter  subject  he  published,  in  18o3,  a 
large  volume  of  Lectures,  which,  as  the  unaided  work  of  a  single  man  in  a  few  yeanj 
has  perhaps  hardly  been  surpassed.  Another  volume  of  a  more  elementary  character, 
on  the  same  subject,  containing  in  addition  his  more  recent  improvements  and  ext^n^ 
sions  of  his  calculus,  was  published  after  his  death,  which  took  place  Sept.  2. 1865. 

While  yet  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  was  appointed,  in  1827, 
successor  to  Dr.  Brinkley  in  the  Andrew's  chair  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Dublinj 
to  which  is  attached  the  astronomer-royalship  of  Ireland.  In  1885  he  was  knighted  oi 
his  delivering  the  address  as  secretary  to  the  British  association  for  its  Dublin  meeting^ 
He  occupied  for  numy  years  the  post  of  president  of  the  royal  Irish  academy,  and  was! 
member  of  most  ot  tiie  great  scientific  academies  of  Europe.  He  held  during  his  lira 
not  in  Dublin  alone,  but  in  the  world  of  science,  a  position  as  merited  as  it  was  di*^ 
tinguished. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  in  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  N.Y.,  was  first  chartered  in  181j 
and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1814.  Its  origin  is  due  to  the  foresight  and  generosity^ 
the  rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  a  missionary  for  more  than  40  years  among  the  Oneidj 
Indians.  He  founded  the  "Hamilton  Oneida  academy"  in  1793,  and  gave  its  tnisieo 
several  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  from  this  the  college  was  developea.  The  collegi 
grounds  comprise  45  acres,  on  which  are  grouped  the  college  buildings,  consisting  ol 
three  four-story  brick  halls,  with  rooms  mainly  for  students,  a  chapel,  a  library,  an^ 
memorial  hall,  a  hall  of  natural  history,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  observatoiTi 
The  librar}'  contains  12,000  volumes.  The  observatory,  endowed  by  Edwin  C.  LitcW 
field,  and  bearing  his  name,  is  furnished  with  an  equatorial  telescope  with  an  objed 
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c:lass  13.5  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  focal  length  of  almost  16  ft.,  and  various  other  instru- 
ments needed  for  its  equipment.  The  cabinets  contain  nearly  2000  specimens  in  geo- 
i.try,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history;  and  there  is  besides  a  herbarium  with  nearly 
I'HK)  •simples  of  plants  carefully  classified.  There  is  a  law  department,  endowed  by 
W.  \l.  Maynard,  with  a  library  of  5.000  volumes,  the  gift  of  the  late  William  Curtis 
>;oye>.  of  *New  York.  The  triennial  catalogue  erabnxces  nearly  2000  names.  In  the 
iiiiriiry  building  there  is  a  memorial  hall  and  an  art  gallery,  designed  for  tablets,  por- 
:rlit^'au(i  other  memorials  of  friends  of  the  college.  The  productive  funds  of  the  insti- 
nition  amount  to  more  than  $250,000,  and  the  real  estate  and  collections  arc  valued  at 
3':;nM)()0.  Number  of  profcs.sors,  12;  of  students,  from  160  to  175;  president,  S.  G. 
IJrown,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

HAlULTOinAK  8TSTEH,  a  method  of  teaching  languages,  so  called  from  the 
invciuor,  an  English  merchant  of  the  name  of  James  Hamillon,  b.  about  1769.  Having 
n  moved  to  Hamburg  in  1798,  he  took  lessons  in  German,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
wjw  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  grammar  of  the  language.  He  and  his  teacher  road 
T.L'etlier  a  German  book  of  anecdotes,  the  pupil  translating  word  for  word  after  his 
ic  idler;  and  after  twelve  lessons,  Hamilton  found  himself— so  at  least  we  are  told — able 
lo  read  an  easy  German  book.  His  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the  subject  of  learning 
foreign  languages;  and  tinding  himself,  after  a  life  of  vicissitudes,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  about  tlie  year  1815,  he  wrote  a  treatise  expounding  his  views,  and  commenced 
putting  them  in  practice.  He  undertook  to  teach  adults  in  fifteen  lessons  to  translate 
rill-  Go>pel  of  St.  John  from  French  into  English,  but  found,  we  are  told,  ten  lessons 
>ii1irieQt.  After  teaching  for  a  time  with  great  success  in  America,  he  returned  in  1823 
to  England,  and  visited  the  chief  cities,  everywhere  attracting  crowds  of  pupils,  ncft- 
^Mtlistanding  that  his  system  was  denounced  by  many  as  quackery.    He  died  in  Dublin 

ifi  mi. 

The  Hamiltonian  method  was  only  one  stage  in  the  reaction — begun  as  early  as  the 
•line  of  Comenius  (o.v.),  and  carried  on,  among  others,  by  Milton  and  Locke — against 
''iir.  pedantic  method  of  beginning  to  teach  a  foreign  or  dead  language  by  making  the 
;  imer  commit  to  memory  a  complete  set  Of  grammar  rules  before  "he  had  acquired 
^urlicient  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  itself  in  its  concrete  form,  to  give 
iv.  rules  any  meaning.  Hamilton's  method  of  procedure  may  be  shortly  summed  up 
:h  finlows:  Supposing  Latin  to  be  the  language  to  be  learned.  Hamilton  put  into  the 
)>upil's  hands  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Latin,  with  an  interlinear  version,  so  literal  as 
Jo^iiow  the  gender  as  well  as  the  number  of  nouns,  etc.,  and  the  mood,  person,  and 
itiise  of  the  verbs.  The  idioms  were  not  translated  by  corresponding  idioms,  but  each 
'.ord  by  its  literal  equivalent  in  English.  A  fundamental  point  with  Hamilton  was  to 
::ve  the  primitive,  and  not  the  derivative  ^signification  of  the  word,  and  to  give  the 
^me  signification  to  the  same  word  in  whatever  connection  it  might  stand.  When  tlie 
impil  had  by  this  practice  got  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  vocables  and  accidence 
nf  the  language,  he  was  practiced  in  turning  the  English  version  back  into  the  Latin. 
Hamilton  undertook  in  this  way  to  give  boys  of  eleven  as  much  knowledge  of  Latin  in 
MX  months  as  they  usually  learn  at  our  public  schools  in  six  years.  One  obvious  defect 
•^f  thi:?  method  is,  that  no  language  admits  of  a  word-for-word  and  uniform  translation 
ii.to  another;  the  method  is  in  this  respect  misleading.  Besides,  one  great  use  of  learn - 
•'■z  languages  is  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  ih  this  point  of  view  the  Hamiltonian* 
^»<em  Is  useless.  It  may  be  useful  in  the  case  of  adults  who  wish  to  acquire,  with  as 
iiiie  labor  as  possible,  a  limited  power  of  reading  and  speaking  a  language;  and  in  any 
^■<«,  a  language* once  begun  to  be  learned  on  Hamilton's  principles,  may  be  afterwards 
l>n)«ecuted  on  a  better  method,  thus  avoiding  the  painful  initiatory  stages  of  the  gram- 
matical method.  The  necessity,  however,  of  having  recourse  to  the  crude  method  of 
Hamilton,  is  superseded  in  the  practice  of  most  modern  teachers,  who  contrive  to  make 
iiv:  practical  and  grammatical  knowledge  of  a  language  go  hand  in  hand. 

HAMIRPUR,  or  Humeerpoor,  a  British  district  in  India  in  the  n.  w.  provinces,  form- 
n^jthe  8.W.  district  of  the  Allahabad  division,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Jumna;  on  the 
T'  w.  by  the  native  state  of  Baoni  and  Betwa  river;  on  the  w.  by  the  Dhasan  river;  on 
'f'''  s.  by  Alipura,  Chhatarpur,  and  Charkhari  states;  and  on  the  e.  by  the  Banda 
•n^trict.  It  incloses  the  native  states  of  Sarila,  Jagni,  and  Bihat,  besides  portions  of 
'liarkhari  and  Garrauli.  Pop.  '72,  529,137.  Hamirpur  forms  part  of  the  great  plain 
"f  Bundelknand,  which  stretches  between  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the  central 
^indbvan  plateau.  The  district  is  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  with  a 
Poeral  slope  northward  from  the  low  hills  on  the  southern  boundary.  The  scenery  is 
rendered  picturesque  by  the  artificial  lakes  of  Mahoba.  These  magnificent  reservoirs 
*ere  constructed  by  the  Chandel  rajas  about  800  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
wd  as  sheets  of  ornamental  water.  Many  of  them  inclose  craggy  islets  or  peninsulas, 
crowned  by  ruins  of  granite  temples,  exquisitely  carved  and  decorated.  From  the  base 
'^'.this  hill  and  lake  country  the  general  plain  of  the  district  spreads  northward  in  an 
*nd  and  treeless  level  towards  the  broken  banks  of  the  rivers.  Of  these  the  principal 
?re  the  Betwa  and  its  tributary  the  Dhasan,  both  of  which  are  unnavigable.  There  is 
'Jtile  waste  land,  except  in  the  ravines  by  the  river  sides.    The  deep  black  soil  of 
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BuDdclkhand,  known  as  mar,  retains  the  moisture  under  a  dried  and  rifted  surface,  and 
renders  the  district  fertile. 

•    HAMLET.     See  Amleth,  anU. 

HAMLIN,  a  co.in  e.  Dakotah  formed  after  1870;  traversed  by  Big  Sioux  river;  730 
sq.  miles.     It  is  mostly  level  and  bare  of  timber. 

HAMLIN,  Cyrus,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  at  Waterford.  Me.,  1811;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
college  1834,  and  at  Bangor  theological  seminary  1887.  In  1838  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, Turkey,  as  a  missionary  under  the  direction  of  the  American  board;  and,  in  this 
capacity,  established  the  seminary  at  Bebck  in  1840.  Having  in  1860  resigned  his  rela- 
tion to  the  board,  he  spent  13  years  in  establishing  and  presiding  over  Robert  college, 
an  institution  in  Constantinople  named  after  its  founder,  Christopher  R.  Robert  of  New 
York  city.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  college,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  theology  in  Baneor  seminary,  to  which,  in  1877,  he 
was  called.  In  1880  he  was  elected  president  of  Middlebury  college,  Vt.,  and  now 
holds  the  office.  Bowdoin  college  and  Harvard  university  have  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  d.d.  ;  and  the  same  college  and  the  university  of  New  York  that  of  ll.d. 

HAMLIN,  HANNIBAL,  b.  Me.,  1809;  commenced  life  as  a  printer,  but  study- 
ing law  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833;  was  democratic  representative  in  congress 
1843-47,  but  in  1856  withdrew  from  his  party  and  in  the  republican  interest  accepted 
the  governorship  of  Maine.  In  1860  he  was  vice-president  of  the  United  States;  and 
for  a  time  occupied  the  position  of  collector  to  the  port  of  Boston.  In  1869  he  was 
once  more  elected  U.  8.  senator. 

HAMLINE,  LEONroAS  Lent,  1797-1865 ;  b.  Conn. ;  studied  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  but  afterwards  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Ohio.  In  1880,  however,  he 
became  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  in  1840  was  chosen  assistant  editor  of 
the  Western.  Christian  Admcate  and  chief  editor  of  the  Ladies*  Repository.  In  1844,  when 
the  Methodist  church  divided  n.  and  s.  on  slavery,  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  con- 
ference, and  drew  up  the  plan  of  separation.  He  was  elected  bishop  at  that  session,  and 
served  until  18o2.  His  writings  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  illustration  and  defense  of 
the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  sanctification. 

HAMH,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Lippe,  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  Arnsberg.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  now  converted 
into  a  promenade,  and  by  a  ditch  ;  contains  a  castle,  gymnasium,  and  college,  and 
curries  on  the  manufacture  of  linen  extensively.  Iron  is  also  produced,  ^iamra 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns.     Pop.  '75,  18,904. 

H  AMME,  a  t.  in  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dunne,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Scheldt,  18  m.  e.n.e.  of  Ghent.  It  contains  grain  and  oil-mills,  has 
manufactures  of  lace,  ribbons,  linen,  starch,  ropes,  and  cordage,  and  cai'rics  on  trade  in 
llux.     Pop.  76,  10,778. 

HAMMERr-PURGSTALL,  Joseph  von.  Baron,  1774-1856  ;  b.  Austria ;  was  named 
von  Hammer,  and  adopted  the  name  by  which  he  is  known,  on  receiving  a  legacy  com 
prising  the  estates  in  Styria,  of  the  countess  of  Purgstall.  Having  studied  the  oriental 
huiguages  in  Vienna,  and  displaying  a  surprising  facility  in  their  acquirement,  he  was 
•  appointed  interpreter  to  the  internuncio  at. the  Porte  in  1799,  and  continued  in  the  Au.^- 
trian  diplomatic  service  until  1817,  when  he  was  made  aulic  counselor.  In  1847-49  he 
was  president  of  the  academy  of  Vienna.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  constantly  on  all  sub- 
jects bearing  relation  to  the  east  and  in  most  of  the  European  language^  He  translated 
from  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  works  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe.  He  also 
wrote  concerning  the  eastern  races,  their  antiquities,  philology,  music,  literature,  etc. 
One  of  his  most  important  works  was  the  Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber,  He  also  wrote 
the  OeacMchte  der  Assassinen  and  Gesehichie  der  0»mamse?ien  Diehtkunat.  At  the  period 
of  his  death,  at  82  years  of  age,  this  remarkable  man  retained  his  buoyancy  of  mind, 
and  he  pursued  his  industrious  habits  to  the  last. 

HAMirRB-BEAM,  a  portion  of  an  open  timber  roof,  forming  a  truss  at  the  foot  of 
the  rafter,  which  gives  strength  and  elegance  to  the  construction.  It  looks  as  if  there 
had  been  a  tie  right  across,  and  the  center  part  being  cut  out,  the  remnants  at  each  end 
form  the  hammer-beam.  The  end  next  the  apartment  is  usually  ornamented  with 
shields,  heads,  pendants,  etc. 

HAIOCEB-GLOTH,  a  cloth  which  covers  the  driver's  seat  in  some  kinds  of  gentle- 
men's carriages.  The  term  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  hammock-cloth,  the  seat 
which  the  cloth  covers  bein^  formed  of  straps  or  webbing  stretched  between  two 
crutches,  as  a  sailor's  hammock  is  suspended.  Ease  of  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  springs, 
is  the  cause  of  this  arrangement.  Hammer-cloths  are  usually  ornamented  with  fringes, 
and  bear  the  arms  of  the  proprietor  of  the  carriage.  They  are  old-fashioned,  and  now 
more  seldom  seen  than  formerly. 

HAM'ICBSFEST,  the  principal  t.  and  trading  port  of  Finmark  (q.v.),  in  Norway,  and 
the  most  northern  town  of  Europe,  is  situated  in  70"*  40'  n.  lat.,  and  23''  80'  e.  lonsr- 
Pop.  about  2060.  Hammerfest  is  situated  in  a  barren  treeless  district,  in  the  rocky 
island  of  Kvaloe  ("  Whale  island  "),  and  consists  of  one  long  street  skirting  a  wall  of 
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rook.  The  harbor  is  good,  and  presents  a  busy  appearance  during  summer,  when  it  is 
visited  by  some  200  vessels,  which  bring  hemp,  meal,  potatoes,  and  other  provisions,  in 
exchange  for  oil  and  fish  (the  staple  commodities  of  the  island),  reindeer  hides,  eider- 
down, and  fox-skins.  During  the  two  summer  months  the  sun  is  continually  above  the 
hurizon,  and  the  heat  is  very  great,  yet  the  winter,  singular  to  say,  is  mild  enough  to 
allow  of  the  fisheries  being  carried  on.  Copper  from  the  works  at  Kaafiord,  which 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  an  English  company  since  1847,  is  also  sent  to  England  from 
Ilammerfest.     Hammerfest  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  birch. 


L-ESAB,  or  Hammer-headed  Shark,  Zygcma  or  Sphyma,  a  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  great  family  of  sharks  ;  having  the  general  form  and  characters  of  the  family, 
liut  distinguished  from  all  other  fishes  by  the  extraordinaiy  form  of  the  head,  which,  m 
the  adults,  resembles  a  double-headed  hammer,  being  extended  on  both  sides  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  and  having  the  eves  at  the  ends  of  the  lateral  extensions.  The  mouth 
\<  below  the  center  of  the  head,  t'he  hammer-headed  form  is  not  nearly  so  perfect  in 
the  young  as  in  the  adults.  It  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  vision.  In  the  foetal  state,  the  lateral  extensions  are  doubled  upon  themselves.  The 
kimmer- heads  are  ovo-vivi-parous,  and  produce  many  (about  forty)  young  at  a  birth. 
Tiiey  are  most  abundant  in  tropical  seas.  In  the  bight  of  Benin,  "  they  may  often  be 
^in  ascending  from  the  clear  blue  depths  of  the  ocean  like  a  great  cloud.''  They  are 
wry  voracious.  Some  of  them  attain  a  great  size.  One  species  {Z,  malleus)  has  been 
taken  on  the  British  coasts.  It  attains  a  length  of  12  ft.  or  upwards.  It  chiefly  belongs 
to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

HA mfKBSMITH,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  about  6  m.  w.s.w. 
of  the  LfODdon  post-office,  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
suspension  bridge,  completed  in  1827.  at  a  cost  of  £80,000.  The  grounds  in  the  vicinity 
are  occupied  as  nurseries  and  market-gardens,  from  which  a  large  supply  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  is  sent  to  the  city.  The  parish  church,  a  plain  brick  building  with  a  low 
:Qwer,  was  erected  in  1631,  and  consecrated  by  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London.  Ham- 
mersmith contains  also  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and,  in  connection  with  it, 
an  asylum  for  penitent  women.  Near  the  Broadway  stands  the  west  London  hospital, 
>upported  by  voluntary  contributions.  There  is  also  a  large  endowed  school,  founded 
lij  a  Mr.  William  Godolphin,  and  which  takes  his  name.  The  premises  and  grounds  of 
the  school -room  cover  upwards  of  4  acres.  Formerly,  a  detached  village,  and  connected 
with  London  only  in  a  commercial  sense,  Hammersmith  is  now  joined  to  that  city  by 
continuous  lines  of  street,  and  forms  essentially  a  portion  of  it.  The  parish  of  fiam- 
mersmith  is  traversed  by  6  verv  important  railways,  two  of  which  terminate  here. 
Pop.  of  the  parish  in  71,  42,691. " 

HAICMEB,  STEAK-HAXXEB,  a  tool  used  for  applying  the  force  of  impact,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  malleable  materials  into  a  required  form*  or  for  driving  nails, 
wedges,  etc.  The  common  hand-hammer  consists  of  an  iron  head,  usually  faced  with 
steel,  fixed  crosswise  upon  a  wooden  handle.  When  one  side  of  the  head  is  thinned 
out  of  a  wedge  form  or  to  a  point,  this  is  called  the  pane  of  the  hammer.  The  face  is. 
the  flat  disk  which  strikes  the  work.  Carpenters'  and  joiners'  hammers  have  a  bent 
pane  with  a  V-shaped  notch,  which  is  used  as  a  bent  lever  for  drawing  nails,  etc.  The 
j^ne  is  sometimes  sharpened  so  as  to  form  an  adze  or  chisel.  A  multitude  of  other 
modifications  in  the  form  of  hammers  are  made  to  suit  different  kinds  of  work.  Some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  are  treated  under  the  heads  of  the  various  operations, 
>ach  as  Forging,  File-cutting,  Gold-beating,  etc. 

For  many  purposes,  hammers  are  required  of  greater  weight  than  a  man  can  wield ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  power-hammers  are  used.     These,  for  the  most  part,  are  masses 
of  iron  raised  by  steam  or  other  power,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  by  their  own  gravity 
npon  the  work.    The  helte  or  shtngUng  hammery  used  for  compressing  the  mass  of  iron 
drawn  from  the  puddling  furnace,  and  the  hit-hammer,  used  in  the  manufacturing  of 
i^hear-steel,  are  important  examples  of  such  hammers.     The  first  is  a  heavy  bar  of  cast 
iron  about  10  ft.  long,  weighing  3  or  4  tons  and  upwards,  to  which  is  attached  a  head  of 
wrought  iron  faced  with  steel,  weighing  nearly  half  a  ton  more.    It  works  upon  an 
axis  at  the  end  of  the  bar  furthest  from  the  head,  and  is  raised  by  cams  attached  to  a 
heavy  wheel  set  in  motion  by  steam  or  water-power;  these  cams  strike  or  "  lick'*  a  pro- 
jection extending  beyond  the  head,  and  thus  raise  it  about  18  or  20  in.  at  the  rate  of 
from  70  to  100  times  per  minute.     The  tilt-hammer  is  similar,  but  much  lighter,  and  is 
adapted  for  striking  above  800  blows  per  minute.     In  order  to  obtain  this  velocity,  a 
^hort  "  tail"  extends  with  a  downward  inclination  beyond  the  axis,  and  the  cams  strike 
this  downwards,  and  thus  lift  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  head  is  attached. 
These,  when  worked  by  steam,  as  they  usually  are  in  this  country,  are,  of  course, 
steam-hammers;  but  when  the  term  steam-hammer  is  used  without  qualification,  it 
applies  to  another  and  more  elaborate  machine  of  very  different  construction,  invented 
by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth  in  1842,  and  subsequently  modified  and  improved  in  some  of 
its  minor  details.     In  this,  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  heavy  mass  of 
JTon.  the  **  hammer-block,"  capable  of  rising  and  falling  between  upright  bars  or 
"guides;"  this,  again,  is  fixed  to  the  rod  of  a  piston,  which  works  in  a  cyhnder  placed 
perpendicularly  over  the  hammer-block,  hammer,  and  anvil.     As  t^e  iP]||<g"\J^y  ^ij^t 
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cylinder,  it  lifts  the  attached  mass,  which  is  then  allowed  to  fall  from  varying  beigbt^, 
according  to  an  adjustment  which  can  be  made  by  an  altendant  simply  touching  a  han- 
dle. The  adjustments  are  so  perfect  that  it  may  be  made  to  crush  a  mass  of  iron,  am!  I 
at  the  next  blow  to  crack  a  nut  held  in  the  fingers  without  damaging  either  kernel  or 
fingers,  or  to  crack  the  top  of  an  egg  in  an  egg  cup,  as  might  be  done  with  the  bowl  cf 
a  spoon.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  is  too  elaborate  to  be  described  here 
in  detail.  One  novel  contrivance,  viz, ,  the  'Match,"  which  reverses  the  action  of  the 
steam  valves  at  the  precise  moment  required,  is  of  remarkable  ingenuity. 

In  the  first  "  Nasmyths"  that  were  used,  the  weight  of  the  descending  mas&— riz.,  i 
tlie  hammer-block.  hammer,.etc. — was  from  30  to  GOcwts.,  and  they  were  justly  regardeil 
as  mechanical  marvels.  Steam-hammers  with  a  descending  mass  of  20  to  60  tons  bave 
since  been  constructed.  In  order  to  compare  the  power  of  these  with  the  "helve* or 
other  hammers,  which  descend  by  angular  motion  ou  a  pivot,  it  must  be  remembeaxl 
that  these  latter,  when  formed  of  a  straight  bar,  are  only  effective  to  the  extent  of  & 
body  of  one-third  of  their  weight  falling  directly  from  a  corresponding  height,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  bar  forming  the  hammer  is  moving  with  a  velocity  | 
varying  from  nothing  at  the  axis,  to  a  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  where  tL* 
hammer-face  is  fixed. 

HAMMOCK,  the  apparatus  in  which  a  sailor  slings  his  bed,  derives  its  name  through 
the  Spanish  hamac,  from  a  Peruvian  word;  the  custom  of  thus  suspending  a  bed  hariDt: 
been  derived  from  Peru,  where  the  natives  fasten  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  canvas,  or 
of  a  netting  of  grass  twist,  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  lie  suspended  on  it  in  luxurious 
ease.  A  sailor's  hammock  consists  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  hempen  cloth,  about  6  ft. 
long  and  3  in  width,  gathered  together  at  each  end  by  means  of  cords  and  a  clew,  and 
hung  to  hooks  under  the  deck.  The  hammock  thus  suspended  forms  a  sort  of  Uur 
capable  of  containing  the  sailor's  mattress,  his  blankets,  and  himself,  as  soon  as  he  bu> 
acquired  the  far  from  easy  knack  of  climbing  into  it.  The  hammocks  are  taken  below 
at  sunset,  and  hung  in  rows  about  2  ft.  apart,  in  the  men's  portion  of  the  ship.  Wben 
done  with  in  the  morning,  the  bedding  is  carefully  tied  up  within  each,  and  the  vboli- 
stowed  in  the  hammock-netting,  which  is  generally  in  the  bulwarks  of  the  waist.  It 
the  weather  be  not  sufficiently  dry,  however,  to  allow  of  this,  the  hammocks  are  U :' 
below.  Stowed  thus  in  the  netting,  the  hammocks  form  a  strong  barrier  against  sma  i 
shot. 

HAMMOND,  Edward  Payson,  b.  Conn.,  about  1835;  an  evangelist,  graduatcnl  ai 
Williams  college  in  1858,  studied  at  the  Union  theological  seminary  in  New  York,  an«i 
going  to  Ireland  in  1859,  became  conspicuously  active  in  the  religious  revival  then  in 
progress  at  Bally mena,  near  Belfast.  He  continued  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  in  theology  in  1861,  having  meanwhile  become  wide iy 
distinguished  for  evangelistic  work  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales.  Returning  i«» 
America  in  1861  he  carried  on  a  revival  work  with  great  success  in  Portland,  31e.;  an-l 
since  then  has  been  widely  known  in  evangelistic  work  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stalts 
jmd  Canada.  He  has  a  residence  in  his  native  town,  Vernon,  Conn.,  to  which  he  retire^ 
in  the  seasons  of  rest  from  revival  work.  He  has  at  different  times  traveled  widely  in 
Europe  and  Palestine,  and  is  tiie  author  of  some  books  for  children,  and  the  compik-r 
of  hymn  books  used  in  his  meetings. 

HAMMOND,  Henrt,  d.d.,  a  learned  English  divine  and  able  controversial  writer, 
the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  John  Hammond,  a  physician,  was  b.  at  Chertsey,  Surrey. 
Aug.  18,  1605.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  was,  in  1618,  sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  sedulously  applied  himself  to  classical  studies.  In  July,  1625,  he  became  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1629  entered  into  holy  orders.  In  1*638  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  and  in  1643  he  became  archdeacon  of  Chichester. 
Hammond  followed  the  unfortunate  Charles  to  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  continued  with 
the  king  as  his  chaplain  till  his  attendants  were  dismi.<<scd,  in  1647;  he  then  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  was  chosen  sub-dean  of  Christchurch.  In  1648  he  was  deprived  of  hU 
college  offices  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  shortly  after  retired  to 
Westwood,  in  Worcestershire,  the  seat  of  sir  John  Packwood,  where  the  remainder  ol 
his  life  was  spent  in  literary  labor.  He  died  April  25,  1660.  His  celebrated  work,  tin' 
Pavaphroiie  arid  An/wtationn  on  the  J!ieto  Testament,  was  published  in  1653.  A  new  aiul 
enlarged  edition  came  out  in  1656,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1702.  His  collccitii 
works  were  published,  in  4  vols,  folio,  in  1674-84.  His  sermons  and  minor  works  arc 
reprinted  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  Anglo- Gat/iolic  Tlieology, 

HAMMOND,  James  HAMn.TON,  1807-64;  b.  8.  C;  graduated  from  South  Carolina 
college,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1830  was  the  editor  of  the  Soutfurn  Tima,  pul» 
lished  at  Columbia.  He  was  an  advocate  of  nullification.  In  1835  he  was  in  cons:re>v 
and  in  1843  wa.^  governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  wrote  on  the  side  of  slavery  in  ans^^• " 
to  Thomas  Clarkson's  attacks,  Tlie  Pro-Slavei^y  Argument,  and  also  many  essny>  «' 
agriculture,  finance,  etc.  He  was  U.  S.  senator  in  1857,  and  the  next  year  proolainKMl 
in  his  speeches  that  northern  laborers  were  *'the  mudsills  of  society,"  and  that  '*ioiiori 
is  king,  and  no  power  on  earth  dare  make  war  upon  it."  Naturally  he  went  \>  itii  i:!" 
Mate  in  the  rebellion,  and  left  his  place  in  the  senate.     Digitized  by  VjOUyit^ 
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IIAMMOND,  Samuel,  1757-1842;  b.  Va.;  while  a  boy  lie  served  in  wars  against 
!lic  Indians,  and  in  1779  raised  a  company  in  support  of  the  revolution,  lie  was  in 
'he  figiit  at  Stono  Ferry  and  in  oilier  engagements  in  the  south.  In  1793  he  led  a  regi- 
ment against  the  Creek  Indians  in  Georgia.  In  1805  he  was  nulitMfy  commander  of 
dipper  Louisiana;  in  18ol  secretary  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

IIAMMOND,  WiLLLVM  AlkxaNder,  b.  Md.,  1828;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
New  York  uuitersity  in  1848;  the  next  two  years  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  regular 
urmy;  and  in  1860  professor  of  physiology  and  anatomy  in  Maryland  university.  In 
1.S(}1  he  re-entered  the  military  service  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  m  1862  was  appointed 
-urgeon-gcncnil.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  and  of 
diaical  medicine  in  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college,  New  York,  and  physician-in- 
cbief  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  New  York  state  hospital.  Dr.  Hammond 
ha3  published  a  number  of  valujible  works,  among  which  are  A  Trcatute  on  Ilygetnv, 
'f^i^h  special  reference  to  MilU<iry  Science;  Physiolofjical  Mnnoir»;  lAcfures  on  Venereal 
IHfeoieJi;  On  Wakefalne^wiih  introductory  clmpUr  on  Sleep;  Insanity  in  its  Medieo-kgdl 
Rrlaiionit;  Sleep  and  it^  Veranyementu;  Physics  and  Phyiriohyy  of  SpivitualiRni;  7reat!Kt>. 
$n  Lipases  of  the  Nervous  Sy»tem;  Inmnity  in  its  llelations  to  Crinuiy  etc.,  besides  editing 
Medical  and  Surgical  Essays,  and  translating  Meyer's  Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Prnc- 
'kai  Mrdidne,  i 

llAMON,  Jk.vn  Louis,  1821-74;  a  French  painter.  At  an  early  age  he  was  destined 
!o  the  priesthood,  but  his  strong  desire  to  become  a  painter  finally  triumphed  over 
lamily  opposition,  and  in  184<3  he  repaired  to  Paris.  Here  he  received  valuable  counsel 
urnl  encouragement  from  Delaroche  and  Gleyre,  and  in  1848  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
tu'^Vj'/i  whh  ''"Lc  tombeau  du  Christ,"  and  a  decorative  work,  "Dessus  de  Porte."  His 
iiaiiitings,  up  to  1849,  had  attracted  little  public  notice,  and  he  was  content  to  accept  a 
pluce  in  the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  but  an  enameled  casket  by  his  hand  having  attracted 
auention  at  the  London  international  exhibition  of  1851,  he  received  a  medal,  and, 
n>insnired  by  success,  left  his  post  to  try  his  chances  again  at  the  salon  ot  1852.  *'Le 
('ometlie  Huniaine,"  which  he  then  exhibited,  turned  the  tide  of  his  fortune,  and  *'Ma 
soeurn'vest  pas"  (purcha.sed  by  the  emperor)  obtained  for  the  artist  a  third-class  medal, 
Ai  the  Paris  international  exhibition  of  1855,  when  Hamon  re-exhibited  the  casket  of 
1S51,  together  with  several  vases  and  pictures,  of  which  *'L' Amour  et  son  Troupeau," 
'(■e  n'  est  pas  moi,"  and  **Une  Gardeuse  d'  Enfants,"  were  the  chief,  he  received  a 
jold  medal  of  the  second  class,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  the  following 
vcar  he  was  absent  in  the  east,,  but  in  1857  he  reappeared  with  ''Boutique  ft  quatre 
Sous,"  '*Papillon  enchaine,"  **Cantharide  esclave,"  "  Devideusos,"  etc.,  in  all,  ten  pic- 
tures; **L'Amour  en  visite"  was  contributed  to  the  salon  of  1859,  and  **Vierge  de 
Lesbos,"  *'Tutelle,"  '*La  Voli^re,"  "L'Escamoteur,"  and  '*La  Souer  ainee,"  were  all 
seen  in  1861.  Hamon  now  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Capri,  whence  in  1864 
Ksent  to  Paris  **L'Aurore  Un  Jour  de  Fian9ailles."  The  influence  of  Italy  was  also 
evident  in  *'  Les  Muses  ft  Pompei,"  his  sole  contribution  to  the  salon  of  1866,  a  work  which 
•Qjoyed  great  popularity  and  was  re-exhibited  at  the  international  exhibition  of  1867; 
I'lgpther  with  *'La  Promenade,"  and  six  other  pictures  of  previous  years.  His  last 
Aork,  •*  Le  triste  Rivage,"  appeared  at  the  salon  of  1873.  It  was  pain  tea  at  St.  Raphael, 
where  Ilamon  had  finally  settled  in  a  little  house  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
•lo5<j  by  Alphonse  Karr's  famous  garden.  Hamon  was  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  color- 
.  iiJ^,  as  well  as  for  effective  grouping  and  general  composition. 

HAHOOK'.    See  Seistan,  Lake  op. 

HAMPDEN,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Massachusetts,  on  tlie  Connecticut, Westfield,  Chico- 
]^,  and  Swift  rivers,  crossed  by  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  the  New  London, 
Northern,  and  the  Connecticut  River  railroads;  620  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  104,117.  The  surface 
:•<  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys.  There  is  plenty  of  timber,  and  water  power  is 
abundant.  The  chief  productions  are  corn,  tobacco,  hay,  and  butter.  Co.  seat,  Spring- 
lield. 

HAKPDEir,  John,  a  celebrated  English  patriot,  said  to  have  been  born  in  London  in 
'Vj4.  was  the  son  of  William  Hampden  of  Hampden,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Elizabeth, 
'ijiuirhter  of  sir  Henry  Cromwell  of  Hinchingbrooke,  Huntingdonshire,  aunt  of  Oliver 
'  romwell.  His  father  died  in  1597,  when  he  was  only  three  years  old.  In  1609  ho 
^^aseniered  a  gentle  man  commoner  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  in  1613  was  admitted 
''Uhe  Inner  lemple,  where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  law.  On 
h\\.  30.  1621,  he  first  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  now  disfrau- 
'|h^'<1  borough  of  Grampound.  He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  St.  John,  Selden.  [ 
'f'kc.  Pym,  and  tho.se  who  opposed  the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  the  crown.  l)ut  at  ^ 
t'rst  took  no  very  forward  part  in  public  business,  and  spoke  but  seldom.  In  tiic  first 
'hrpe  parliaments  of  Charles  I.,  he  sat  for  Wendover.  In  1637,  for  refusing  to  pay  his 
proportion  of  the  general  loan  which  the  king  attempted  to  raise  on  his  own  authority, 
fliimpden  was  committed  to  close  imprisonnient  in  the  Gatehouse.  Subsequently,  he 
'**as  ri'inoved  to  Hampshire,  but,  with  seventy-six  others,  unconditionally  liberated  by 
an  order  of  council.  His  activity  and  industry  in  parliament  now  rendered  him  one  of 
ii3 leading  and  most  useful  members;  he  was  on  most  of  its  commy,t(jeSjj  |feHjJ\5^^1H^ 
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dissolution  of  the  parliamcDt  of  1628-29,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  and  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  to  country  sports  and  occupations.  Claiming  the  power  to  tax  the  countn 
in  any  way  he  thought  proi)er,  in  1634,  Charles  had  recourse  to  the  impost  of  ship- 
monejr.  At  first,  limited  to  London  and  the  maritime  towns,  and  levied  only  in  time  of 
war.  It  was,  in  1686,  extended  to  inland  places  in  time  of  peace,  when  Hampden  reso 
lutely  refused  to  pay  it.  and  his  example  was  followed  hy  nearly  the  whole  coanty  of 
Buckingham.  In  1637  he  was  prosecuted  before  the  court  of  exchequer  for  non-pay- 
ment, when  a  majority  of  the  judges  gave  a  verdict  against  him.  In  the  short  parliV 
ment  of  1640  Hampden  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  contest  between  the  crown 
and  the  house  of  commons.  To  the  long  parliament  he  was  returned  both  for  Wcndover 
and  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  made  his  election  for  the  latter.  For  his  resistancr 
to  the  king's  proceedings,  he  was  one  of  the  five  members  whom  Charles,  on  Jan.  4. 
1642,  rashly  attempted  in  person  to  seize  in  the  house  of  commons;  and  on  ttie  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  raised  and  became  col.  of  a  regiment  in  the  parliamentary 
army  under  the  earl  of  Eesex.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  constantly  advised  prompt  and  energetic  measure>. 
lie  was  present  at  the  repulse  of  the  royalists  at  Boutham,  at  their  defeat  near  Ayk^ 
bury,  at  the  fight  at  Edgehill,  and  at  the  assault  and  capture  of  Reading.  Princt- 
Kupert  having  attacked  a  parliamentary  force  at  Chinnor,  near  Thame,  Hampden  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  cavalry  that  were  rallied  in  haste  to  oppose  him,  and  in  the 
fight  that  ensued  at  Chalgrove  Field,  received  in  the  tJTBi  charge  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  six  days  after,  on  June  24,  1643.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had 
three  sons  and  six  daughters. 

HAMPDEN,  Renn  Dickson,  d.d.,  1793-1868;  bishop  of  Hereford;  b.  Barbadoes, 
educated  at  Oxford.  Having  left  the  university  in  1816,  he  held  successively  the  cura- 
cies of  of  Newton,  Faringdon,  and  Hackney,  and  in  1827  he  published  An  &8ay  on  tk 
Philasopical  Evidence  of  OhristiarUty,  followed  by  a  volume  of  ParochuU  Sermon*  Qlti*' 
irative  of  the  importance  of  i/ie  BeveUUian  of  God  in  Je^us  Christ.  In  1828  he  returned  to 
Oxford  as  tutor  of  Oriel,  and  after  having  twice  acted  as  public  examiner  in  classics,  he 
was  selected  to  preach  the  Bampton  lectures  in  1832,  when  he  chose  for  his  subject 
Th€  Scholastie  rhUosophy  cowsidered  in  its  Belation  to  O hristianiiy.  Notwithstanding  a 
charge  of  Arianism,  he  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's  hall,  and  professor  of  political 
economy,  and  in  1836  regius  professor  of  divinity.  There  resulted  a  widespread  and  violent 
though  ephemeral  controversy,  after  the  subsidence  of  which  he  published  a  Lecture  on 
Tradition,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  a  volume  on  i7ie  TJivrtynine 
Articles  of  t?ie  Church  of  England.  His  nomination  by  lord  John  Russell  to  the  vacant  sei* 
of  Hereford  in  Dec,  1847,  was  again  the  signal  for  a  violent  and  organized  opposition, 
and  his  consecration  in  March,  1848,  took  place  in  spite  of  a  remonstrance  by  many  of 
the  bishops  and  the  resistance  of  Dr.  Merewether,  the  dean  of  Hereford,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  vote  against  the  election  w^hen  the  conge  d'  eUre  reached  the  cathedral. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  later  writings  were  the  articles  on  Aristotle,  Plato, 
and  Socrates,  contributed  to  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Eneydopcedia  Britanniea,  and 
afterwards  reprinted  with  additions  under  the  title  of  T7ie  Fadiers  of  Vie  Chreek  Phi 
losophy  (Edinburgh). 

HAMPDEN-SIDNEY  COLLEGE,  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  founded  in  1775. 
Among  the  early  trustees  were  Patrick  Henry  and  James  Madison.  Rev.  Samuel  Stan 
hope  Smith  was  the  first  president,  succeeded  by  rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  rev.  Archibald 
Alexander,  and  rev.  Moses  Hoge.  At  present  J.  M.  P.  Anderson,  d.d,,  is  the  presid 
ing  oflScer.  There  is  no  preparatory  school,  nor  any  professional  school.  Diplomas 
are  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  passed  through  the  full  course  presci;ibed. 

HAMPSHIRE,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Massachusetts,  intersected  by  the  Connecticnt. 
Chicopee,  Westfield,  and  Swift  rivers,  and  by  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  ihf 
New  London  Northern,  and  the  Connecticut  river  railroads;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 47,235. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile;  chief  productions:  corn,  hay,  tobacco,  etc. 
There  are  many  manufacturing  establishments.     Co.  scat,  Northampton. 

HAMPSHIRE,  a  CO.  in  e.  West  Virginia,  s.  of  the  Potomac,  intersected  by  the  Caca 
pon  river  and  reached  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  640  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  7,64^ 
640  colored.  The  surface  is  rough  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  Corn, 
wheat,  and  hay  are  the  main  products.     Iron  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Romney. 

HAMP'fiHISE,  SOTTTHAHF'TOir,  or  familiarly  Hants,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  s.  of 
England,  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Dorset  and  Wilts,  on  the  n.  by  Berks,  on  the  e.  by 
,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  English  channel.  The  county,  including  the 
isle  of  Wight,  has  an  area  of  1,070,216  acres,  900,000  of  which  are  estimated  to  be  under 
culture.  Its  pop.  in  '61  was  481,495;  and  in '71,  544,684.  The  surface  is  irregular, 
being  traversed  by  the  North  and  South  Downs.  The  s.w.  portion  of  the  county, 
almost  wholly  detached  from  the  main  portion  by  the  Southampton  water,  is  occu- 
pied mainly  by  the  New  Forest.  This  tract  is  64,000  acres  in  extent,  is  the  property  qi 
the  crown,  and  is  valuable  for  the  oak  and  beech  timber  obtained  from  it  for  the  use  of 
the  British  navy.  Within  the  forest,  an  aboriginal  breed  of  pony  is  still  found.  Besides 
that  called  the  New  Forest,  thoro  are  also  remains  of  tliosc  of  Bm*..All^. Holt,  Wool- 
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mer,  etc.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Anton  or  the  Test,  and  the  lichen,  which  flow 
(southward  throuj^h  the  county  into  the  Southampton  water,  and  the  Avon,  also  flowing 
southward,  and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  New  Forest.  The  climate  of  the 
county  is  ingeneral  mild/ and  favorable  to  vegetation;  indeed,  the  climate  in  the  s.  of 
the  iaie  of  Wight  is  supposed  to  be  milder  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  Great 
Britain.  The  soil  consists  in  part  of  poor  sands  and  gravel,  and  of  a  mixture  of  stiff 
clay  and  chalk.  All  the  usual  crops  are  produced,  hops  are  cultivated,  and  the  bacon 
cured  here  is  famous.  The  manufactures  of  the  county  are  inconsiderable.  Southamp- 
ton  and  Portsmouth,  both  termini  of  important  railways,  are  the  chief  centers  of  trade. 
The  county,  exclusive  of  the  boroughs  and  the  isle  of  Wight,  sends  four  members  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  New  Forest  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  family  of 
William  the  conqueror;  there  two  of  his  sons,  and  his  grandson,  met  with  sudden  and 
violent  deaths.  Of  the  earl^  ages  of  English  history,  Hampshire  contains  many  inter- 
<.>ting  relics:  of  these  the  chief  are  Porchester  castle,  at  the  head  of  Portsmouth  harbor; 
Calshot  and  Hurst  castles,  now  occupied  as  coast-guard  stations,  erected  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Netley  and  Beaulieu  abbeys,  and  the  priory  of  St.  Dionysius,  all  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Southampton.  The  county  is  exceoaingly  rich  in  Roman  remains, 
I'l  coins,  urns,  pottery,  etc.  For  further  information  on  the  antiquities  and  history  of 
ibc  towns  of  Hampshire,  see  articles  Wight,  Islk  of;  Winchbster,  etc. 

HAKPSTEAD,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  is  finely  situated  on  a 
Tinge  of  hills  4  m.  n.n.w.  of  London.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs, 
and  is  still  a  favorite  place  of  residence  and  of  holiday  resort  among  Londoners,  who 
are  attracted  to  it  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  purity  of  its  air.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  above  the  village,  is  the  Heath,  which  affords  extensive  and  pleasant 
prospects  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  Hampstead  road,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  villa^,  many  handsome  villas  have  been  erected.  Pop.  71,  32,281.  A  house  on 
the  Heath,  formerly  called  the  Upper  Flask  inn,  and  now  a  private  residence,  was  at 
one  time  a  place  of  resort  of  the  famous  Eit-Kat  club,  at  which  Steele,  Addison,  Kich- 
:irdson,  and  others  used  to  assemble.  The  village  Of  Hampstead  was  much  frequented 
bv  Pope,  Gay,  Johnson,  and  Akenside,  and  later  by  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Johanna 
Bailhe. 

IIAMPTON,  a  t.  in  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  on  ihe  Eastern  railroad,  47  m.  n.e.  of 
Boston;  pop.  1177.  The  place  was  settled  in  1638  near  a  block-house  which  was  put  up 
tare  years  before  to  mark  .the  n.e.  boundary  of  Massachusetts.  The  settlers,  chiefly 
from* Norfolk,  England,  were  long  subjected  to  Indian  troubles.  It  is  now  a  thriving 
and  handsome  village.  Three  m.  to  the  s.e.,  on  the  ocean,  is  Hampton  beach,  a  water- 
ing place  of  wide  repute.  Here  is  Boar's  Head,  a  cliff  70  ft.  above  tide,  affording 
magnificent  marine  views.  On  the  s.  are  all  kinds  of  large  and  small  beaches  all  the 
way  to  cape  Ann.  Mt.  Agamdnticus  is  seen  to  the  n.  beyond  the  villajre  of  Rye,  and 
the  isles  of  Shoals  are  off-shore  to  the  n.e.  The  beach  at  Hampton  affords  excellent 
facilities  for  bathing,  promenade,  and  driving. 

HAXP'TOlTy  a  small  village  on  the  Chesapeake  bay,  in  Virginia,  U.  S.,  giving  its  name 
U)  Hampton  roads,  a  southerly  branch  of  Chesapeake  b«iy,  and  mouth  of  James 
rircr,  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  American  coast,  defended  by  fortress  Monroe  and 
tort  Calhoun.  These  roads  were  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the  American  revo- 
lution, the  war  of  1812,  and  the  civil  war  of  secession,  especially  of  the  first  naval  battle 
between  iron-clad  vessels,  the  Virginia  or  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,    Pop.  *70,  2,300. 

EAXPTOH,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  12  m.  s.w.  of  London.  The  streets  are*  narrow,  and 
the  houses  irregularly  built;  in  the  vicinity,  however,  there  are  many  noble  mansions 
and  beautiful  villas.     Pop.  '71,  2,207. 

Hampton  Court  Palack,  long  a  royal  residence,  and  now  usually  occupied  by 
persons  of  rank  reduced  in  circumstances,  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  village  in  the 
midst  of  grounds  that  extend  to  the  Thames.  The  ori^nal  palace  was  erected  by  cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  enlarged  it,  and 
f'^rmed  around  it  a  royal  park  or  chase,  which  he  stocked  with  deer.  Here  Edward  VI. 
was  born,  and  here  his  mother,  queen  Jane  Seymour,  died.  Charles  I.  underwent  a 
portion  of  his  confinement  at  this  palace,  and  it  was  the  occasional  residence  of  Crom- 
well. Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  rebuilt  by  William 
III.,  and  by  him  the  park  and  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  formal  Dutch  style.  The 
palace,  as  it  at  present  stands,  consists  of  three  quadrangles  with  some  smaller  courts; 
'^e  great  eastern  and  southern  fronts  having  been  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
The  picture-gallery  comprises  Lclly^s  ** Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  valuable 
^cimens  of  Holbein,  Kneller,  West,  etc.,  and  above  all,  seven  unequaled  cartoons  \xj 
ftapliael.  The  gardens,  which  are  about  44  acres  in  extent,  and  have  not  been  materi- 
ally altered  since  they  were  laid  out  by  William  III.,  present  a  series  of  curious  raised 
ifrraces,  formal  flower-plots,  and  long  shady  and  trim  arcades.  Among  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  gardens  is  a  **  maze"  or  labynnth,  which  furnishes  much  amusement  t© 
youthful  visitors. 
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HAMPTOX,  Wade,  1754-1835;  b.  S.  C.  He  was  a  IjoUl  and  distin^ished  partNi- 
under  Marion  and  Sumter  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1705  he  was  in  congress  unl 
was  re-elected  in  1803.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812-15)  he  was  a  maj.geii.  II  • 
was  very  obnoxiou.s  to  other  officers,  because  of  liis  overbearing  disposition.  At  <  i. 
time  he  was  the  owner  of  3,000  slaves. 

HAMPTON",  Wadk.  b.  S.  C.  1818.  He  is  the  ffrandaon  of  the  great  slaveholder,  an-! 
inherits  much  of  the  father's  nishness.  Graduated  at  the  state  university  he  beci'nit;* 
lawyer,  and  was  at  an  early  age  in  the  legislature.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  iw  v>ii< 
one  of  the  confederate  loadors  in  command  of  the  Hampton  legion  (cavalr>*),  and  wa^ 
grounded  at  Bull  Kun.  Rising  to  the  rank  of  brig.geu.  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Se\iu 
Pines,  and  aa:nin  wounded.  Still  another  wound  was  received  at  the  battle  of  Getty- 
burg.  In  18(54  ho  was  made  lieut.gen.,  and  in  1865  he  was  in  command  of  the  n.';»r- 
guard  at  Columbia,  S.  C).,  when  a  great  part  of  that  city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  li' 
1877  he  became  governor  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  long  dispute  whether  he  or  gov.  1) 
fl.  Chamberlain  was  rightfully  entitled  to  that  office.  He  was  chosen  again  govipj.- 
in  1878,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  serve  six  years,  from  3hir.4. 
1879. 

HAHFTOH  COUBT  CONFEKEKCE,  a  conference  which  took  place  at  Hampton  cour 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  order  to  the  sciii' 
mcnt  of  ecclesiastical  di^'pules.  The  king  presided  and  took  a  principal  part  in  it 
conference.  He  was  attended  by  some  of  the  nobility  and  highest  officers  of  state,  bui 
no  one  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  except  tL  • 
king  himself  and  the  divines  whom  he  had  summoned.  Of  these,  the  repi*e3entaiivesof 
the  Episcopalian  party  were  more  numerous  than  the  Puritans;  and  the  PuriianN 
although  men  of  known  worth  and  learning,  were  among  the  least  extreme  of  tbtir 
party.  Archbishop  Whitgift,  with  eight  bishops,  six  deans,  and  an  archdeacon,  appeaaii 
on  the  Episcopalian  side;  two  Oxford  professors  of  divinity,  two  divines  from  Caiu- 
bridge,  and  along  with  them  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  minister  of  Perth,  in  ScotlanJ. 
maintained  the  Puritan  cause.  On  the  king's  accession,  the  Puritans,  entertaining  gnai 
hopes  of  release  from  the  rigid  enforcement  of  ceremonies  which  galled  their  conscieuci^, 
and  of  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  the  church,  had  addressed  a  petition  to  the  kinji. 
known  as  the  Ililleiiary  Petltwn,  because  it  was  signed  by  nearly  1000  ministers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  But  the  king's  intention  was'not  to  comply  with  their  wishes,4iiiii 
the  Hampton  court  conference  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  device  for  making  it  api^ear 
that  their  demands  had  been- considered  and  found  univasonable.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  conference,  Jan.  12, 1604,  the  Episcopalians  alone  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  king,  who  demanded  their  opinion,  which  they  gave,  on  the  third  day  after,  in 
favor  of  the  existing  system  in  all  the  parts  compluined  of.  The  king  debated  wiili 
them  on  some  points;  and  in  the  end,  decided  against  them  in  a  few  minor  particular>, 
thus  maintaining  the  assertion  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  as  well  as  finding  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  attainments  in  theology,  although  in  all  that  was  must 
important,  his  verdict  was  in  their  favor.  On  Jan.  16,  the  Puritans  were  called  to  tin; 
king's  presence,  but  along  with  them  some  of  the  Episcopalians,  when  James  debaini 
keenly  against  the  Puritans,  using  language  very  unworthy  of  a  king  or  of  a  Chrisiiuu. 
and  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  ''peppered  them  soundly."  OiiJ:i:.. 
18,  both  parties  were  called  in,  and  the  royal  judgment  intimated,  which  was  afterwards 
announced  in  a  proclamation  very  adverse  to  the  Puritans. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  and  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE,  for  the  instmclion 
of  negro  and. Indian  pupils,  stands  on  the  e.  shore  of  Hampton  creek,  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Hampton,  Va.,  2^  m.  from  fortress  Monroe,  on  an  estate  of  190  acres,  onrr 
known  as  "Little  Scotland."  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  American  missionary  as<o(  i:i- 
tion.  which  purchased  this  estate  in  1867  and  opened  a  sciiool  on  the  manual  ifibor  b:i>i< 
in  1868.  The  labor  of  its  organization  was  largely  devolved  on  its  enthusiastic  ami 
indefatigjible  principal,  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  who  early  succeeded  in  gathering  aJ> 
unusually  zealous  and  efficient  comi)any  of  teachers  and  hefpers.  The  place  was  selectni 
for  its  natural  beauty  and  healthiness,  as^well  as  for  its  accessibility,  and  partly  als> 
because  it  is  surrounded  by  a  numerous  'colored  population.  In  1870  the  institution 
received  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  it  is  now.  controlled  by  a  hoani  of 
trustees,  with  power  to  choose  their  successors,  the  property  having  been  transfem»d  to 
them  upon  condition  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  scho<^l  shall  be  evangelical.  It  i'^ 
neither  a  college  nor  a  university,  but  a  school  adapted  to  the  immediate  needs  of  thi' 
colored  population  of  the  southern  states,  the  managers,  of  course  having  power  at  any 
time  to  enlarge  its  scope  as  circumstances  may  require.  It  has  invested  funds  amount- 
ing to  $79,814.  Its  income  from  all  sources,  including  the  interest  of  the  state  agrioul- 
tunil  land  fund  ($10,000),  interest  of  invested  funds  ($3.'500).  and  voluntary  contributiou!=. 
is  from  $30,000  to  $35,000  annually.  Several  of  its  buildings  were  burned  in  Nov.. 
1879,  and  are  not  yot  wlioUy  replaced,  but  will  be  ere  long.  The  principal  structure^ 
are  iicademic  hall,  of  brick,  110  by  70  ft.,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  used  for  school 
and  recitation  rooms,  and  boys'  sleeping-rooms;  Virginia  hall,  of  brick,  192  by  40  ft. 
with  central  wing  extending  100  ft.  in  the  rear,  used  for  girls'  and  teachers'  rooms,  luui 
cohtainini:  aNn  ;i  large  chapel,  students'  dining-hall,  li»W5fJ|(f|^e'c?iJf*t£i'OI^^'i^'"ft^^^''" 
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knitting-room,  etc.  The  smaller  buildings  are  two  cottages  for  boys'  rooms,  wigwam 
for  the  use  of  Indian  students,  dwelling-houses  for  managers  and  teachers,  barns  and 
out-liouses,  ice-house,  saw-mill,  engine-houso,  and  the  Butler  school-house.  The  insti- 
lale  also  owns  a  farm  of  339  acres,  called  "Shellbanks,"  on  Back -river,  7  m.  from  the 
school.  This  farm — the  gift  of  a  friend — is  used  for  keeping  and  raising  stock,  and.  in 
summer,  for  an  Indian  camp,  and  the  labor  upon  it  is  mainly  performed  by  the  students, 
the  institution  being  founded  on  the  manual  labor  plan.  The  laboratories  and  appara- 
tus were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1879,  and  have  been  only  partially  replaced.  The  museum, 
with  its  collections,  and  the  library  also,  have  been  greatly  injured  by  fire.  The  latter 
coutains  600  volumes,  and  embraces  a  reading-room,  where  from  50  to  80  periodicals  and 
newspapers  are  kept  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  students.  A  monthly  periodical.  The 
SouUiem  Workman^  devoted  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  south,  is  printed  on  the 
STounds,  affording  occupation  for  some  of  the  students  and  an  admirable  vehicle  for 
id?ertising  the  advantages  of  the  school.  The  departments  of  instruction  are  two, 
icatiemic  and  industrial,  the  former  embracing  a  three  years'  course  of  En^^lish  branches, 
"rluding    mathematics  through  algebra,  with  intellectual  philosophy,  civil  government, 

litical  wconomy,  book-keeping,  history,  English  literature  and  composition,  natural 
;  \'.\o^  phy,  chemi.stry,  and  practice  in  teaching.  In  the  industrial  department  instruction 
>  dven  in  fanning  and  in  the  fo{lowing  mechanical  branches:  carpentry,  shoemaking, 
.li^-ksmithing,  tailoring,  iron  and  tin-work,  housework,  cooking,  and  sewing  and  knit- 

'ig  by  machine.  The  school  has  a  military  organization,  as  required  by  the  act  of 
'\nigress  appropriating  the  land-fund;  an  oflficer  of  the  army  being  detailed"  by  the  gov- 
irament  to  give  instruction.  Calisthenic  exercises  are  taught  in  the  senior  class  to  boys 
and  girls  alike,  both  sexes  being  admitted  to  the  school  on  equal  terms.  Pupils  on 
entering  are  only  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  primaiy  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
to  be  able  to  read  and.write,  and  there  is  a  primary  department  in  which  so  much  i» 
Uught  The  whole  number  of  pupils  up  to  1880  is  1429;  of  these  3o3  have  graduated, 
ud  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  number  have  devoted  ihemstdves  to  the  work  df 
teaching  those  of  their  own  color,  thus  fulfilling  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  institu- 
lion,  which  is  to  raise  up  teachers  for  the  free  schools  of  the  south.  From  10,000  lo 
2i).0OO  colored  children  were  taught  by  these  graduates  in  1879-80,  and  their  work  is 
highly  prized  by  the  educational  directors  of  the  south.  Since  1878  the"  institute  hns 
had  as  pupils  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  children  and  youth,  sent  thither  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Indian  department  in  Washington,  and  the  results  of  this  effort  to  instruct 
them  in  the  elements  of  civilized  life  are  thus  far  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
The  principal  of  the  institute  bears  testimony  to  the  safety  and  advantages  of  educating 
the  sexes  together. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  (Hampton,  ante),  the  lower  part  of  an  expansion  of  Jame* 
river,  Ya.,  where  it  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay.  It  is  an  important  military  point,  and  is 
defended  by  forts  Wool  and  Monroe.  The  light  at  the  entrance  from  the  sea  is  in  87^ 
43'  n.,  and  TC**  14'  w.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  were  two  naval  engnge- 
ments  in  and  near  Hampton  Roads.  Mar.  8,  1862,  the  frigate  Conffress,  the  sloop-of-war 
Oimberlajid,  the  steam  frigates  Minnesota  and  Itoanoke,  and  the  ship  St.  Lawience  were 
ia  the  roadstead,  when  the  Virginia,  an  iron-clad  confederate  craft,  formerly  the  U.  8. 
«l€am  frigate  Merrimac,  which  had  been  seized  the  year  before,  attended  by  two  small 
'Steamers,  came  from  Norfolk,  passed  rapidly  by  the  Contprss,  exchanging  broadsides, 
and  ran  directly  into  the  Cumberland,  which  sunk  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  Congress  was  disabled  and  set  on  fire,  and  eight  hours  later  her  magazine  exploded. 
The  other  union  vessels  escaped.  The  union  loss  was  286;  that  of  the  confederates  only 
iibout  a  dozen.  The  next  day  the  union  iron-clad  Monitor,  the  first  turret  vessel  ever 
■J^d,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  between  her  and  the  Virginia  a  long  action  ensued. 
The  Monitor  could  not  be  run  down  nor  boarded,  and  near  night  the  Virginia  gave  \\\\ 
the  fight  and  retired  to  Norfolk,  leaving  the  strange  little  steamer  unharmed. 

HAKSTES,  Cricetus,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  family  miuHdcp,  resembling 
'he  true  mice  and  rats  in  their  dentition,  but  having  clicek-pouches,  and  a  short  hairy 
'lil.  The  CosofON  H.  (oir^Jtis  rdlgarUi)  is  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Europe  and  of  x\sia. 
I'j'indant  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland,  but  not  found  in  Britain,  and  rare  to 
•he  w.  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  of  variable  color;  although  generally  reddish  gray  above.  th(.' 
Ully  black,  the  feet  white,  and  large  white  spots  on  the  sides,  throat,  and  breast.  It  is 
•^irger  and  of  stouter  form  than  the  common  rat,  the  tail  only  about  3  in.  long.  It  bur- 
rows in  dry  soils,  each  individual  making  a  burrow  for  itself,  to  which  there  are  more 
•ntrances  than  one,  and  which  also  contains  several  holes  or  compartments,  one  of  them 
'ined  with  straw  or  hay,  in  which  it  sleeps,  and  some  of  them  capacious  enough  for  the? 
Coring  of  large  quantities  of  grain  or  other  provisions — to  the  amount  of  60  lbs.  of  corn 
or  a  hundredweight  of  beans — which  the  animal  carries  thither  in  its  cheek-pouches, 
«d  on  which  it  feeds  during  the  milder  parts  of  winter,  spending  the  most  severe  part  of 
that  season  in  a  state  of  torpid  hibernation.  It  is  a  great  pest  to  the  farmers  of  the  countries 
ia  which  it  abounds,  and  the  object  of  their  unceasing  hostility;  but  it  is  very  prolific, 
Koducing  2  or  3  broods  in  the  year,  and  16  or  18  at  a  birth.  It  feeds  generally  on  vege- 
table food,  as  leaves,  seeds,  etc.,  although  it  is  said  also  .sometimes  to  devour  small 
qna/lrupeds,  birds,  lizjirds,  frogs,  etc.      The   hamster   carries   *i^^'|}t5iti|^'§^|fy^^^tpf(^ 
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legumes  in  pod,  but  shells  them,  and  deposits  only  the  edible  portion  in  its  store.    lis 
labors  and  depredations  are  all  carried  on  by  night.    It  is  an  extremely  fierce  and  pugna- 
cious  animal,  and  exhibits  more  than  the  pertinacity  of  the  bull-dog.    The  skins  of  ! 
hamsters  are  of  some,  value.— There  are  several  other  smaller  species  of  the  genuf. 
mostly  Asiatic.  ! 

HAH,  the  name  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  26  dynasties  of  China  (206  b.c.  to  221 
A.D.),  founded  by  Kau-tsu,  whose  accession  to  the  empire  is  regarded  as  the  commence- 
ment of  Chinese  modern  history.  The  number  and  character  of  its  heroes  and  literati 
are  superior  to  most  other  periods,  and  to.this  day  the  term  wm  of  Han  is  the  favonle 
appellation  of  the  Chinese  to  themselves— the  most  common  term  for  Chinamen.  * 

HAH'APEB  OFFICE,  a  branch-oflace  of  the  court  of  chancery,  from  which  certaia 
writs  are  issued.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  papers  and  writs  used  t« 
be  kept  in  a  hamper  (in  hanaperio). 

HA'HAU,  an  industrious  and  flourishing  t.  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hessea- 
Nassau,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kinzig  and  the  Main,  13  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Frankfort  by  rail.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  of  which  wai 
founded,  in  1597,  by  Protestant  refugees  from  Belgium,  who  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  and  silken  goods,  which  still  flourishes.  The  town  of  Hanau  standi 
pre-eminent  in  Germany  for  its  jewelry,  and  gold  and  silver  wares,  while  it  also  carrier 
on  extensive  manufactories  of  carpets,  gloves,  leather,  cards,  paper,  hats,  cutlery, 
tobacco,  and  cigars.  Hanau  has  broad  and  straight  streets;  the  buildings  most  '^^^^ 
of  note  are  the  ancient  castle;  a  gymnasium,  in  which  the  Wetterau  library  is  located; 
and  the  electoral  palace  of  Philippsruhe,  famed  for  its  orangeries,  and  once  the  propertr 
of  Napoleon's  sister,  princess  Pauline  Borffhese.  Pop.  75, 22,730.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  are  the  baths  of  Wilhelmsbad  and  the 
village  of  Rumpenheim,  with  its  palace  and  gardens.  Hanau  is  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  last  battles  which  Napoleon  fought  in  Germany,  Oct.  80  and  31,  1813.  when,  it 
his  retreat  from  Leipsic,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  he  totally  defeated  the  allies. 

HAH'CHIHOL,  Heimia  mUcifdia,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  lyQuicetB,  with  lanceo- 
late, frequently  ternate  leaves,  and  flowers  on  one-flowered  stalks.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  medicine  for  its  very  powerful  sudorific  and  diuretic 
properties.    It  is  highly  extolled  as  an  antisyphilitic. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Georgia,  on  the  Ogeechee  and  Oconee  rivers,  mtcr- 
r^ected  by  the  Macon  and  Augusta  railroad;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,989—11,^44  colored. 
The  sunace  is  uneven,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  tolerablj 
fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.    Various  minerals  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Sparta. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi,  intersected  by  the  Toledo, 
Peoria,  and  Warsaw,  the  Burlington  and  Ouincy,  and  the  Wabash  railroads;  750  sq.m.: 
I>op.  '70,  35,935.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  of  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  Corn,  wheat,  butter,  and  pork  are  the  chief  productions.  Co.  seat, 
Carthage. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Indiana,  drained  by  Big  Blue  river,  intersected  by 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton 
railroads;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  15,123.  It  is  level,  and  about  a  third  as  yet  timber-land. 
Chief  productions:  wheat,  com,  and  oats.    Co.  seat,  Greenfield. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa,  intersected  by  Boone  and  Iowa  rivers,  and  the  Mil 
waukce  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  75, 1482.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
corn,  oats,  etc.    Co.  seat.  Concord. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river;  200  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,591 
— 729  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  and  in  some  parts  rough  surface.  Com  and 
tobacco  are  the  main  crops.    Co.  seat,  Hawesville. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Maine,  on  the  ocean,  drained  by  Penobscot  and  TJnioa 
rivers,  and  including  a  large  number  of  islands,  of  which  Mt.  Desert  is  the  most  impor 
tant;  1700  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 36,495.  There  are  many  ocean  inlets  affording  good  harbors, 
and  in  the  interior  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  large  forests.  Butter  and  lumber  arc 
the  chief  products.    Co.  seat,  Ellsworth. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Louisianna  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,239—1186  colored.  Surface  level,  soil  poor.  Co. seat. 
Bay  St.  Louis. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Ohio,  intersected  by  a  branch  of  Auglaize  river,  the  Lftk<' 
Erie  and  Louisville,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  railroads;  625  sq.Ri- 
pop.  '70,  23.487.  Surface  level,  with  plenty  of  good  timber;  the  soil  a  calcareous  loam, 
producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Fiudley. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Tennessee,  on  Clinch  river  and  the  Virginia  border;  30# 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  7,148 — 585  colored.  It  has  a  rough  and  mountainous  surface,  buttbe 
valleys  are  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  pork,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Sneedsville. 
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HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n:  West  Virginia,  a  narrow  strip  between  the  Pennsylvania  line 
and  the  Ohio  river;  90  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  4,363 — 27  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven;  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Fairview. 

HANCOCK,  John,  1737-93;  b.  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  went  into  com-  . 
mercial  business  with  an  uncle  who  (in  1764)  left  him  a  fortune.  In  1766  he  was  a 
member  of  the  colonial  legislature.  Two  years  afterwards  a  sloop  owned  by  him,  bear- 
ing the  offensive  name  of  Liberty ^  was  seized  by  the  crown  officers,  and  the  event  created 
a  riot  in  which  the  officers  were  roughly  treated.  After  tiie  Boston  massacre  Hancock 
was  one  of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  governor  and  demand  that  the  troops  should 
be  fadwen  away  from  the  city.  Over  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  he  made 
an  oration  of  great  eloquence  and  greater  boldness,  which  gave  serious  offense  to  the 
roval  government,  and  led  to  an  effort  to  seize  the  persons  of  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams,  an  effort  which  was  the  cause  of  the  conflict  at  Concord.  The  provincial  cou> 
gress  met  at  Concord  in  March,  1875,  and  both  Adams  and  Hancock  were  members,  the 
i&iierbeinff  president.  The  congress  adjourned  April  15,  and  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
men  from  Boston  marched  to  Concord,  arriving  at  7i  a.m.  on  the  19th.  A  conflict  fol- 
lowed, and  ended  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Han- 
cock and  Adams  escaped,  but  both  were  by  name  exempted  from  the  pardon  furomised 
by  governor  Gage,  Hancock  was  president  of  the  continental  congress,  and  his  name 
in  a  bold  hand  stands  first  among  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  to 
which  it  was  appended  a  month  before  the  other  signatures.  He  was  in  the  Massachu- 
sHis  constitutional  convention,  and  the  first  governor  of  the  new  state,  being  (with  a 
i^iogle  interval)  re-elected  every  year  until  his  death.  Much  of  his  large  fortune  was 
^peut  for  benevolent  and  useful  purposes,  Harvard  college  coming  in  for  a  share. 

HANCOCK,  WiOT-iELD  Scott,  b.  Penn.,  1834^aduated  at  West  Point  in  1844,  and 
was  for  two  years  on  the  w.  frontier  in  service.  He  was  also  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
received  the  brevet  of  first  lieut.  for  his  behavior  in  the  actions  at  Contreras  and  Chur- 
ubusco.  After  that  war  he  was  about  10  years  on  frontier  service  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  troubles  in  Florida  and  the  Mormon  dissensions  in  Utah.  In  1859  he  was  made 
(luarter-master,  doing  duty  in  California,  and  by  his  energy  and  personal  influence  did 
much  to  keep  that  state  within  the  union  in  1860-61.  Being  ordered  to  Washington,  at 
his  own  request,  he  was  appointed  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
liattle  of  Williamsburg  and  the  engagement  at  Frazer's  Farm.  He  was  also  in  the  con- 
tests of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  in  the  latter  flght  being  made  a  division  com- 
mander on  the  field,  soon  after  which  he  was  promoted  to  maj.gen.  At  Fredericks- 
bu^  and  at  Chancellorsville  he  was  in  command  of  the  first  division,  2d  army  corps, 
and  was  made  corps  commander  (2d)  in  June,  1863.  At  Gettysburg  he  was  in  command 
at  the  point  (on  the  left  center)  most  furiously  assailed  by  the  confederates,  and  received 
a  severe  wound  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  day's  fight.  Congress  voted  special  thanks 
lor  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion.  The  wound  kept  Hancock  out  of  the  field  for  nearly 
a  year,  but  in  1864  he  participated  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Wilderness,  of  Spottsylvania 
court-house,  and  Cold  Harbor.  In  Nov.  he  organized  at  Washington  the  first  corps  of 
veterans.  In  recent  years  he  has  had  department  commands,  the  middle  military  divi- 
ion,  the  5th  military  district,  including  Louisiana  and  Texas  (1867-68),  that  of  Dakotah, 
and,  since  the  death  of  gen.  Meade,  the  department  of  the  east,  with  head-quarters 
it  Governor's  island.  New  York.  In  1868  the  democrats  were  inclined  to  make  Han- 
'ock  their  candidate  for  president,  but  Horatio  Seymour  received  the  nomination.  In 
the  democratic  national  convention  of  1880  Hancock  was  named,  and  had  171  votes  on 
the  first  ballot  (492  necessary  for  a  choice),  on  the  second  ballot  319,  when  the  nomina- 
tioQ  was  made  unanimous,  and  he  was  accepted  as  the  leader  of  the  party  against  the 
republican  candidate,  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield;  but  in  the  election  in  Nov.  he  failed  to 
receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 

HAHB,  Thk.  The  genus  Iwnw,  or  Man,  takes  rank  in  the  classification  of  mam- 
in»ls  as  a  distinct  order,  Bimana,  in  consequence  of  man  being  the  only  animal  pos- 
sessing ttoo  hands.  At  first  sight,  it  might  be  considered  that  four-handed  animals— the 
monkeys,  apes,  and  their  allies,  which  are  placed  by  zoologists  in  the  order  Quadru- 
ifAKA— were  superior  to  those  which  possess  only  two  hands,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  None  of  these  four  hands  are  adapted  to  the  variety  of  actions  which  the 
human  hand  is  capable  of  performing,  and  they  are  all,  in  some  degree,  required  for 
support  and  locomotion;  so  that  while  in  the  higher  forma  of  the  quadrumana  the 
extremities  present  an  approximation  in  structure  to  those  of  man,  in  the  lower  they 
gradually  tend  to  resemble  the  ordinary  quadrupedal  type.  "That,"  says  Cuvier. 
which  constitutes  the  hand,  properly  so  called,  is  the  faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb 
t'Jthe  other  fingers,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  most  minute  objects — a  faculty  which  is  car- 
''K'd  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  man,  in  whom  the  whole  anterior  extremity  is 
[fee,  and  can  be  employed  in  prehension."  The  peculiar  prehensile  power  of  the 
lianian  hand  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  length,  power,  and  mobility  of  the  thumb, 
*Wchcan  be  brought  into  exact  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  all  the  fingers,  whether 
'''pjirately  or  grouped  together. 

Before  describing  the  hand  itself,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  upper  extreinitv 
geoLTally,  of  which  the  hand  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential  part.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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The  general  arrangement  of  tlic  bones  of  the  arm  will  be  readily  understood  ly  a 
reference  to  fig.  1.  The  general  plan  of  the  osseous  framework  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limb  is  very  similar.  The  Af/w^rM«  or  arm-bone  corresponds  to  tlmfejnvr  or  thigh-l)one 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  connected  with  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  ihf 
radius  and  the  uhia,  which  correspond  witii  the  two  bones  of  the  leg.  Then  come  tiif 
caiTHil  bones,  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  phalanges,  just  as  we  have  tarsal  bones,  men, 
tarsal  bones,  vmd  phalanges  in  the  foot. 

In  fig.  2  (which  we  copy  from  Humphry's  Human  Foot  andUum/in  nand,)vie  }m\f 
ft  diagram  showing  tUe  way  in  which  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  arranged.  The  carpa! 
bones  (3  to  10  in  the  figure)  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  the  wrist  in  two 
rows.  The  first  or  upper  row  consists  practically  of  three  bones  (3,  4,  6).  the  fourth  {6j 
being  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  sesamoid  bones  (q.v.),  and  the  second  row  of  four 
bones  (7,  8,  9,  10);  so  lliat,  excluding  the  pisiform  bone  (6),  the  carpal  and  the  tarsal 
l)ones  correspond  in  number.  As  we  commonly  term  the  palm  the/raw/  of  the  hand 
The  thumb  becomes  conventionally  the  outer,  and  the  little  finger  the  inner  digit;  but 
according  to  the  rules  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  in  order  to  compare  the  band  and 
foot,  we  ought  to  reverse  these  terms.  The  outer  (8)  of  the  carpal  bones  of  the  firs: 
row  supports  (through  the  intervention  of  7  and  8)  the  bones  of  the  thumb  and  fore 
finger  (i  and  ii),  and  constitutes  with  them  the  outer  division  of  the  hand.  The  inner 
(5)  of  the  carpal  bones  bears  the  little,  and  the  next  (the  ring)  finger  (v  and  rv),  and  con 
8litutes  with  them  the  imier  division  of  the  hand;  while  the  middle  one  (4)  bears  the 
middle  finger  (iii),  and  belongs  to  the  middle  division  of  the  hand.    We  likewise  see  from 
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J  the  humerus;  2,  the  radius;  3,  the  ulna.    Be-       Diagram  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  with  the  ends 
yond  the  distal  ends  of  the  radius  and  uhia  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 

come  the  carpal  bones,  the  metacarpal  bones,       1,  end  of  radius;  3,  end  of  ulna:  3,  scaphoid;  4. 
and  the  phalanges.  semilunar;  6,  cuneiform;  6,  pisiform;  7,  trape 

zium;  8,  trapiezoid ;  9,  magnum;  10.  unciform: 
11,  11,  metacarpal  bones;  18.  12,  first  row  of 
phalanges;  18. 13,  second  row;  14, 14,  third  row: 
I,  thmnb;  ii,  forefinger,  etc.;  v,  Uttle  finger. 

this  figure,  and  likewise  from  fig.  1,  that  the  two  outer  bones  (3  and  4)  are  connected 
with  the  radius,  while  the  inner  bone  (5)  is  connected  (indirectly  by  a  thick  ligament) 
with  the  ulna. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  anatomical  details  regarding  the  individual 
carpal  bones.  Collectively,  they  are  so  arranged  that  the  carpus  presents  a  dorsal  con 
vc.x  surface,  upon  which  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers  play,  and  a 
tmhnar  concave  surface  on  which  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  lie.  The  several 
oonesare  joined  to  one  another — each  bone  being  united  to  three  or  more  others— bv  a 
large  extent  of  surface,  and  are  girded  together  by  strong  ligamentous  bands.  I'bc 
wrist  is  thus  as  strong  as  if  it  had  been  constructed  of  one  solid  piece  of  bone,  while 
the  slight  gliding  movements  which  occur  between  the  several  bones  give  it  an  elasticity 
which  serves  to  break  the  shocks  that  result  from  falls  upon  the  hand.  The  uppermost 
surface  of  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones  is  convex,  and  this  convex  surface  is  received 
into  a  wide  cup  or  socket,  formed  by  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  and  by  a 
ligament  passing  from  that  bone  to  the  ulna. 

The  metacarpal  bones  and  the  phalanges  require  no  special  descriplioD.  Like  the 
great -toe,  the  thumb  has  only  two  phalanges,  while  each  of  the  other  digits  has  three. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  movements  of  which  the  hand  is  capable.  They 
may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  different  directions  in  which  the  hand  collectively  can  be 
moved;  and  (2)  the  movements  of  which  the  hand  itself,  without  reference  to  the  arm,  ip 
capable. 

The  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  with  which  the  principal  arm-bone  articulates,  is  itself 
movable  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  surface  of  the  ribs  on  which  it  rests. 
Again,  the  socket  in  which  the  nearly  spherical  head  of  the  hum^enis  or  arm-bone  liesi^ 
very  shallow — not  unlike  the  cup  in  the  well  known  toy  cup-andhaU — ^and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  shoulder-joint  generally  are  such  as  to  permit  so  great  a  variety,  and  «) 
extensive  a  range  of  movements,  that  we  are  able  to  apply  the  hand  to  every  part  of  the 
body.     This  freedom  of  motion  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  clavicles  or  collar-bonea. 
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Tvliich,  by  steadying  the  shoulder-blades,  and  keeping  the  shoulders  apart,  afford  a  fixed 
point  for  the  various  muscles  which  "we  employ  in  raising  the  arms,  in  folding  them 
,  over  the  chest,  in  the  act  of  hugging,  etc.  The  movement  at  the  next  junction  of  bones, 
the  elbow-joint,  is  very  different  from  that  at  the  shoulder.  The  latter  is  termed,  f nmi 
its  construction,  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  admits  of  motion  in  all  directions,  wiihin 
definite  limits;  while  the  elbow  is  a  hinge-joint,  and  merely  admits  of  bending  and 
straightening,  or,  in  other  words,  of  motion  in  one  plane.  We  have  next  to  consider  a 
class  of  movements  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  (at 
least  to  any  material  extent)  in  the  leg.  The  movements  in  question  are  called  "  prona- 
tion and  supination."  In  pronation  (derived  from  pronvs,  with  the  face  down  wards),  we 
turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards,  as  in  picking  up  any  substance  from  tlie  table ; 
\jimpination  (derived  from  »upinus,  with  the  face  upwards),  we  turn  the  palm  upw^ards, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  anything  that  may  be  placed  in  it. 

These  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  are  so  important  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  hand,  that  we  must  notice  the  three  muscles  by  which  they  are  chiefly  effected. 
One  of  the  three  muscles  passes  from  a  projecting  process  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm- 
bone,  at  its  lower  end.  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  middle  of  the  radius.  Its  contraction 
cau^s  the  radius  to  roll  over,  or  in  front  of,  the  ulna.  It  thus  pronates  the  hand,  and 
ii  called  a  pronator  muscle.  Another  muscle  passes  from  a  projecting  process  on  the 
other  side  of  the  arm- bone  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  radius  near  its  upper  part.  It  runs 
therefore  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former  muscle,  and  produces  an  opposite  effect, 
roIliiTg  the  radius  and  the  hand  back  into  the  position  of  supination.  Hence  it  is  called 
^mpiiiator  muscle.  The  third  is  a  very  powerful  muscle,  termed  the  biceps  (q. v.).  which 
not  Qu\y  bends  the  elbow,  but  from  the  mode  in  which  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  radius,  ''also  rotates  the  radius  so  as  to  supinate  the  hand;  and  it  gives 
?reat  power  to  that  movement.  When  we  turn  a  screw,  or  drive  a  gimlet,  or  draw  a 
cork,  we  always  employ  the  ftupinating  movement  of  the  hand  for  the  purpose;  and  all 
^rews,  gimlets,  and  implements  of  the  like  kind  are  made  to  turn  in  a  manner  suited 
10  that  movement  of  the  right  hand;  because  mechanicians  have  observed  that  we  have 
more  power  to  supinate  the  hand  than  to  pronate  it."  Supination  can  only  be  performed 
.  U)  its  full  extent  by  man,  and  even  in  man  it  is  not  the  natural  or  habitual  position ; 
monkeys  can  partially  effect  the  movement,  and  in  most  of  the  lower  animals  the  part 
vorrpsponding  anatomically  to  the  hand  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  pronation. 

The  movements  of  which  the  hand  itself,  without  reference  to  the  arm,  are  capable, 
arr  very  numerous,  and  in  this  respect  differ  considerably  from  the  corresponding  move-, 
luents  of  the  foot  Thus  we  can  bend  the  fingers  down'  upon  the  palm,  or  we  can 
extend  them  beyond  the  straight  line;  we  can  separate  them  from  one  another  to  a  con- 
>i'lerable  extent,  and  we  can  close  them  with  considerable  force.  The  wrist  and  hand 
ire  bent  forwards  or  flexed  upon  the  forearm  by  three  muscles  which  pass  downwards 
irotn  the  inner  condyle  or  expanded  end  of  the  humerus,  and  are  termed  the  radial 
jltxor,  the  ulnar  flexor,  and  the  lony  palmar  muscles.  The  first  two  of  these  muscles  are 
inserted  into  wrist-bones  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  sides  respectively,  while  the  third 
expands  into  a  fan -like /a«cia  or  membrane  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  thus  server 
both  to  support  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  to  protect  the  nerves  and  vessels  which  lie 
below  it  Beneath  the  palmar  fascia  lie  two  sets  of  fleacor  muscles  of  the  fingers,  and 
^bey  present  so  beautiful  a  mechanical  arrangement  as  to  merit  special  notice. 

The  dupenrfidal  or  perforated  flexor  muscle  passes  down  the  front  of  the  forearm 
nnd  divides  into  four  tendons,  which  become  apparent  after  the  removal  of  the  palmar 
fascia,  and  are  inserted  into  the  second  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  each  tendon  splitting 
at  its  termination,  to  give  passage  to  the  similar  tendons  of  the  deep  or  perforating  flexor 
moscle,  which  passes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ulna  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  pha- 
lanx of  each  finger.  These  flexor  muscles  are  antagonized  by  the  common  extewtoi'  muscle 
of  the  fingers,  which,  like  the  flexors,  divides  into  four  tendons,  one  for  each  finger. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  special  extensor  of  the  index-finger,  a  series  of  muscles  forming 
the  ball  of  the  thumb,  which  move  that  organ  in  almost  everj'  direction,  and  various 
*niall  slips  giving  lateral  and  other  movements  to  the  fingers. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  hand  is  very  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  without  entering  into  any  anatomical  details  on  these  points.  There  is  no  part 
"f  the  body  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  as  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers;  but  we 
^ball  defer  to  the  article  Touch,  Organs  and  Sense  op,  the  consideration  of  the 
^{)ecial  arrangements  which  make  this  part  of  the  hand  j>eculiarly  important  in  relation 
to  our  knowiedire  of  external  objects. 

Our  notice  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  foot  (q.  v.)  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
'nice  the  modifications  presented  in  the  lower  animals  by  the  bones  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  Iwiman  hand ;  as  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  with  their  phalanges 
undergo  adaptations  of  form  to  meet  the  individual  wants  of  the  animal,  very  much  in 
'Iw  same  manner  ns  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  and  their  phalanges.  Thus,  the 
fpader  will  readily  see  thnt  the  so-called  knee  of  the  horse,  for  example,  is  the  carpus, 
iiTid  he  will  have  no  difticulty  in  tracing  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges.  See  the 
'•rticles  Broken  Knees  and  Horse;  and  Humphry,  On  the  Human  Foot  and  Human 
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HAND,  a  CO.  m  s.e.  Dakotah,  oraganized  after  1870;  1,000  sq.m.;  very  little  settled. 
The  streams  are  afQueuts  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Dakotah. 

HANDEL,  Georgb  Fredkrick,  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  composers  and  niu:«i- 
cians,  though  a  native  of  Germany,  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  in  England, 
where  he  composed  his  greatest  works,  that  Britain  may  almost  claim  him  hs  her 
own.  He  was  bom  at  Halle,  Upper  Saxony,  Feb.  23, 1685.  He  manifested  in  infancy  an 
extraordinary  passion  for  music,  and  at  the  age  of  seven,  having  accompanied  hh 
father  on  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  he  found  his  way  to  an  organ,  where 
he  was  heard  by  the  duke,  who  remonstrated  with  his  father  against  further  opposition 
to  a  genius  of  so  decided  a  character.  He  was  now  placed  under  a  music-tescher, 
Zachau,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  18,  composing  every  week  cantatas  for  the 
church -service,  and  learning  all  instruments,  especially  the  organ.  In  1698  he  was  sent 
to  Berlin,  where  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  so  impressed  with  his  talents,  that  he 
wished  to  send  him  to  Italy.  As  his  father  would  not  accept  this  offer,  he  relumed  to 
Halle,  whence,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Hamburg  in  1703.  Here  he  played 
a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera.  He  was  soon  its  director,  and  composed  his  tirsi 
opera,  Almira,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  Nero  and  FUnriiida,  His  violent  temper 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  brother-composer,  which  resulted  in  a  duel;  the  sword 
of  his  adversary  was  stopped  by  a  button  or  a  music  score.  He  next  visited  Italy.  In 
Florence,  he  composed  l&drigo,  1707.  His  Agiippina,  composed  in  Venice,  had  a  run 
of  thirty  nights.  At  Rome,  he  was  received  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  where  he  heard 
Corelli,  and  beat  him  with  his  own  violin,  for  not  playing  to  suit  him  in  his  U  THonf'> 
del  Tempo.  In  1710  he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  was  appointed  chapel-master 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  was  patronized  by  queen  Anne  and  the  nobility.  He  compared 
BincUdo,  Pastor  Fido,  ThetietiB,  and  in  1715,  Amadts  da  Oaula,  in  which  Nicolini  and 
Valentin!  first  sung  in  England.  In  1718  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the  duke  of 
Chandos's  chapel  at  Cannons,  where  he  wrote  Acie  and  Oalatea,  EsVwr,  the  first  English 
oratorio,  and  numerous  concertos,  anthems,  fugues,  etc.  A  royal  academy  of  mujic 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  opera,  was  formed  in  1720,  and,  after  some  competition,  wa:? 
placed  under  HandeVs  management.  This  undertaking,  and  other  opera  speculations, 
m  which  Handel  was  engaged,  proved  very  unsuccessful.  Handel  lost  £10,000,  and 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  Aix-la-Ghapelle  on  account  of  his  health.  The  oratorio 
Deborah  was  composed  in  1733,  and  was  followed  by  Alerander'a  Feast,  Saul,  IsraH  t?* 
Jiijypt,  and  (1740)  VAJlegro  e  Pen-seroso.  In  the  end  of  1741  he  went  to  Dublin,  where 
his  Messiah ;  composed  in  that  year,  was  produced  for  charitable  purjjoses.  He  remained 
in  Dublin  about  nine  months,  and  received  a  generous  support.  From  this  time  suc- 
cess attended  all  his  undertakings.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  composed  his  Samson: 
and  the  Messiah  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  foundling  hospital.  It  wa^ 
repeated  annually  for  the  same  purpose,  and  from  1749  to  1777  brought  to  that  charity 
£10,300.  Handel  became  blind,  but  he  still  composed,  and  played  on  the  organ,  beinc: 
led  to  his  seat,  and  forward  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  audience.  He  assisted  at 
the  performance  of  one  of  his  oratorios  on  April  6,  and  he  died  as  he  wished,  on 
Good  Friday,  April  13,  1759,  "in  hopes,"  he  said,  "of  meeting  his  good  God,  hi< 
sweet  Lord  and  Savior,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection."  Among  his  works,  which 
are  in  the  queen's  library,  are  50  operas — 8  German,  26  Italian,  16  English ;  20  oratorios, 
a  great  quantity  of  church-music,  cantatas,  songs,  and  instrumental  pieces.  He  was  a 
wonderful  musician,  and  his  compositions  are  often  full  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
His  operas  are  seldom  performed,  but  his  oratorios  hold  the  same  place  in  music  that  in 
the  English  drama  is  accorded  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare;  and  the  Handel  festivals, 
lasting  several  days,  are  the  grandest  musical  exhibitions  of  our  limes.  See  Ghrysan- 
der*s  Georg  FriedricJi  Handel  (1858-67). 

HAHD-FASTIHO,  the  ancient  term  for  betrothment,  now  disused. 

HAND-GLASSES  are  very  useful  implements  of  gardening,  for  the  protection  of 
tender  plants.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  simple  bells  of  glass,  with  a 
knob  at  top,  for  convenience  of  lifting  them,  chiefly  used  for  covering  cuttings  in  the 
greenhouse  or  stove,  until  they  strike  or  send  forth  roots;  whilst  others  consist  of  raetal 
frames — zinc,  lead,  iron,  or  copper— filled  up  with  panes  of  glass,  and  sometimes  of  a 
size  large  enough  to  be  used  for  covering  tree-pseonies,  acacias,  and  other  tendtr 
shrubs. 

HAHDICAPFIHO  is  the  term  used  in  various  games  and  sports  to  denote  the  placing 
of  competitors,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  on  such  a  footing  that  all  shall  have,  aj 
nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  chance  of  winning.  Thus,  in  horse-racing,*  when  the  speeu 
of  one  horse  has  been  ascertained  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of  another,  the  swifter 
of  the  two,  in  a  handicap  race,  is  made  to  carry  extra  weight  to  an  amount  that  shall  be 
deemed  sufiicient  to  reduce  its  speed  to  a  level  with  that  of  its  antagonist  Where  the 
public  performances  of  a  horse  liave  been  exceptionally  good,  and  when  both  speed  ana 
endurance  arc  found  to  be  of  an  unusually  high  character,  the  penalty  inflicted  in  all 
future  handicaps  is  very  great,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  weight  several  stones  above 
that  of  very  inferior  competitors.     The  biau  r'<V/'  of  a  ljijr^dicim^<^i^|hus  be  one  m 
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wbicli  the  merits  of  the  nnimals  should  be  so  nicely  discriminated,  and  the  T?cight8  so 
accuratelv  adjusted,  that  nil  tlis  conij^tltors  should  pass  the  winning  post  at  tlic  same 
time,  and  thus  run  a  **dead-lieat'."  This  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  practice,  but  it  is 
Devertlieless  the  ideal  at  whicli  tlie  Iiandicapper  must  aim;  and  the  nearer  he  approaclies 
to  it.  the  more  perfect  is  his  work.  In  racing,  no  jockey  witli  his  saddle,  etc.,  must 
migh  less  than  five  stone  seven  pounds,  but  the  maximum  is  left  in  the  hands  of  tlic 
b:iu<licapper,  who  apportions  to  each  horse  a  weight  corresponding  to  its  public  per- 
foriniince.  age,  and  sex.  No  appeal  is  allowed  from  his  decision,  nor  can  he  be  called 
apoatogive  the  ruasons  that  may  have  actuated  him  in  allocating  weights.  Vested 
witU  such  arbitrary  power,  he  should  be  a  perscm  of  sound  judgment,  unquestionable 
ioK^ity,  and  tliorough  experience.  His  usual  mode  of  constructing  a  linudicnp  is  to 
select  the  best  and  the  worst  horse  entered  for  a  race,  placing  such  a  wei^rht  upon  the 
former  as  he  supposes  shall  bring  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  latter^s  minimum  of  fivu 
stnuc  seven  pounds.  He  then  proceeds  to  adjust  the  weights  of  the  intermediate  horses 
acconling  to  their  varied  merits. 

When  the  handicaps  have  been  published,  no  alteration  can  take  place  in  the  rela- 
tive weights  of  the  horses  entered,  unless  one  of  these  should  prove  a  winner  during  the 
time  intervening  between  the  issue  of  the  handicap  and  tlie  period  of  its  decision;  in 
Trbich  ciise,  extra  weight,  varying  from  three  pounds  and  upwards,  mav  liave  to  bo 
rarricd  by  the  winning  horse,  as  a  penalty  for  his  intermediate  victory.  Each  jockey, 
with  bis  saddle,  etc.,  is  weighed  prior  to  start! ncr,  the  exact  extra  weight  to  be  carried 
being  ma<le  up  bv  lead  strips  let  into  the  saddle-flaps.  He  is  also  weighed  after  the 
race,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  having  carried  either  more  or  less  than  his  projKjr 
weight;  a  iirecautiou,  moreover,  that  is  rigorously  observed  after  every  kind  of  race, 
vlk'thcr  haudicap  or  otherwise. 

Though  principally  pertaining  to  horse-racing,  handicapping  is  resorted  to  In  many 
other  sporti.  In  pigeonshootinjf  from  traps,  the  shooter  stands,  as  a  rule,  21  yards 
from  the  traps,  that  Ixjing  the  distance  usuallv  allowed  to  average  performers.  The 
more  skilful  the  shooter,  the  further  back  has  he  to  8tand  from  the  traps;  the  distance 
allowed  by  an  acknowledged  ••crack"  shot  to  his  inferiors  rouging  from  1  to  10  or  c?ven  . 
1) yards.  In  games  such  as  chess  and  draughts,  certain  '•  men"  are  allowed.tn  the  inferior 
player;  in  billiards,  the  better  of  two  allows  his  antagonist  a  certain  numlier  of 
"points,"  so  as  to  eoualize  or  handicap  their  respective  games;  al  cricket,  an  eleven, 
sachastha  eleven  of  all  England,  will  sometimes  play  against  twenty-two  others;  the 
competition  being  at  times  very  close.  In  swimming  and  in  pedestrian  ism,  the  inferior 
competitors  are  allowed  a  certain  **law.'*  or  start;  in  yachting,  the  vessel  of  greater 
t<jDnagi;  ishan<ltcapp<*d  with  lesser  ones,  by  allowing  them  extra  time  for  the  perlorm- 
ance  of  the  mce.  For  instance,  a  50  and  a  80  ton  yacht  start  for  a  race,  the  former  ^ 
allowing  the  hitter,  8.iy,  five  minutes.  They  start  togeilver,  and  the  heavier  yacht  n*iiches 
bnme,  say,  three  minutes  .-ihead  of  the  lighter;  in  that  case,  the  lighter  yacht's  handicap 
of  live  minutes  gives  her  the  race  by  two  minutes,  though  Mie  was  last  to  rencii  home. 
The  prhiciple  of  handic:ipping  is  the  same,  whether  applied  to  lleldsports  or  homo 
amusements;  it  is  the  art  of  cudcavoriug  to  equalize,  by  ccrtaiu  penalties,  the  good. 
^d,  and  indifferent. 

nANDLEY,  Qrorgb.  17."i2-1793;  a  native  of  England  who  came  to  Georgia  and 
served  in  the  ]>atriotarmy  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  governor  of  Georgia  and 
bdd  a  number  of  less  important  oiHccs. 

HAHB8,  Imposition  of,  a  ceremony  which  has  been  cmploj'cd  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  religious  use  as  symbolizing  the  conferring  of  certain  interior,  and,  generally 
speaking,  spiritmil  gifts.  In  the  consecration  of  Aarf»n  and  his  sons,  they  are  directed 
t«)  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  victims  which  were  to  be  offei-ed  in  s:icriftce 
^Ex.  xxix.  10,  15,  19).  Moses  set  Joshua  apart  as  the  leader  of  the  people  by  "luying 
iiis  hands  Ufwn  his  head"  (Num.  xxvii.  28).  Our  Lord  is  entreated  to  heal  the  ruler's 
daughter  (Matt.  ix.  18)  by  tiie  same  ceremony.  This  is  the  rite  which  he  himself  adopts 
in  bfessing  the  little  children  (Matt.  xix.  15).  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  imparted 
by  the  Siime  ceremony  (Acts  viii.  17),  and  the  ministers  placed  by  the  iiposties  in  the 
newiy  founded  churches  were  similarly  insUdled  (I  Tim.  iv.  14).  In  the  earl}'  church, 
the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  was  employed  in  the  receiving  of  catechumens  and  the 
H'conciliation  of  penitents.  From  its  use  in  confirmation,  that  rite  is  commonly  desig- 
nate<l  by  the  fathers  under  the  name  of  imposition  of  hands.  In  the  ancient  church,  . 
Uiii  rite  existed  In  two  forms:  the  a<^tunl  laymg  on  of  hnnds,  which  was  called  chhoihe- 
««i;and  the  extending  the  hand  over  or  towards  the  person,  which  was  styled  chirotonia. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  former  is  retained  as  an  essential  part  of  the  pacra- 
rnents  of  confirmation  and  holy  orders;  the  hitter  is  employed  in  the  administration  of 
tiic  priestly  absolution.  Both  forms  are  familiarly  used  in  blessing.  In  the  mnss,  also, 
previous  to  the  consecration  of»the  elements  of  bVe«d  and  wine,  the  priest  extends  his 
bands  over  them,  repeating  at  the  snnie  time  the  prepnratory  prayer  of  blcssinir.  ?ee 
Wet8er*8  Kirehen-Lejrieon,  vol.  iv.  858.  The  rite  of  imposition  of  fiands  is  used  both  by 
ll»e  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  ordination  of  ministers.  It  also 
forms  part  of  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  in  the  Anglican  and  in  the  Lutheran^ 
«l»ttrcli.  See  Palmer's  ATitiquities  oftha  English  Ritual;  Keeling's  Liturgia  Britannica.  "^ 
U.  K.  VII.— 19 
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HAHBfiEL,  sometimes  used  to  denote  earnest-money,  or  part-payment,  by  'way  of 
biiuliiig  u  burguiii.  In  Scollaucl  it  popuiurly  signities  a  fii*8t  transaction  in  trade,  as, 
for  example,  tiie  first  salo  effected  in  the  (iay  or  week;  and  is  likewise  employed  to  sig- 
nify a  present  in  the  nature  of  a  new  year's  gift  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  year — Whence 
called  handsel  Monday.    . 

<  HAHB-TBEE,  Clieiraitemon  ptaiarwide^^  a  large  tree  of  the  natural  order  gtereuUaem, 
wiiicii  receives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  appi^arance  of  its  flowers.  These  have  no 
corolla,  but  a  large  6-lobed  and  angular  coloa*d  calyx— bright  red  within — from  which 
project  the  five  stamens,  united  by  their  filaments  into  a  column,  and  separating  and 
curving;  at  the  summit,  where  tiiey  bear  the  anthers,  so  iis  to  have  some  resemblance  to 
a  hauu  or  claw.  It  is  not  merely  this,  however,  winch  makes  the  tree  an  object  of 
interest,  but  the  circumstance  that  it  is  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration  to  the 
Mexicans;  a  single  tree  near  Toluca.  which  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  histories,  being 
asserted  by  them  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  world,  and  their  eager  gathering  of  its  flowera 
always  preventing  its  multiplication  by  seed.  It  was  not  till  1801  that  cuttings  were 
obiained  from  it  for  the  botanic  pirden  of  Mexico,  where  the  young  plants  have  since 
produced  seed  abundantly.  The  tree  has  also  been  found  in  great  aliundancc  in  Guate- 
mala. It  is  a  lofty  tree  with  a  thick  trunk,  a  habit  similar  to  that  of  a  plane,  and 
broad  maple-like  leaves. 

nAHB-WBITIHO,  in  law,  is  proved  by  calling  a  witness  who  either  saw  the  individ- 
ual write  the  identical  words,  or  who  by  correspondence,  or  by  having  previously  at 
Q^hcr  times  seen  the  same  person  write  other  papers,  can  swear  that  he  believes  the  paper 
is  the  hand-writing  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  attributed.  Sometimes,  where  no 
direct  evidence  can  be  had,  engravers  and  others  accustomed  to  compare  the  niceties  of 
hand-writing  arc  allowed  to  give  their  evidence,  or  rather  state  their  belief  as  to  the 
writing;  but  this  kind  of  evidence  is  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and  is  much 
discountenanced.  In  cases  where  a  jury  are  called  upon  to  determine  a  disputed  qucs- 
tion  of  hand- writing,  they  are  now  allowed  in  England  to  form  their  own  opinion  by 
comparing  ihe  disputed  writing  with  other  writings  admitted  to  be  by  the  same  pnrty. 
This  could  not  be  done  before  1854.  but  it  is  done  now  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
In  Scotland,  ajury  may  also  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  hand-writing  in  this  way  in  uny 

Iciisc.  In  some  countries— as,  for  example,  in  {>cotland— a  will,  if  written  in  the  testa- 
tor's hand-writing,  is  admitted  to  be  genuine  without  the  attestation  of  witncs.«»es.  being 
then  called  a  holoirraph  (q.v.)  instrument;  but  there  is  no  such  privilege  in  England  or 
Ireland,  as  all  wills,  by  whomsoever  written,  must  be  attested  by  witnesses. 

HANO-CHOW-FOO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Che-keang,  in  China,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tsien-tang,  where  that  river  disembogues  into  the  bay  of  Hang-chow-foo, 
is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  grand  canal,  in  lat.  80**  18'  n.,  long.  120°  15' 
eiist.  It  is  about  150  m.  s.e.  of  Nankin.  Hang-chow-foo  is  the  most  magnidcent  city 
of  China — a  Chinese  proverb  makes  it  a  heaven  upon  earth.  It  was  the  capital  of  tho 
empire  during  the  rule  of  tho  Mongols,  when  it  was  visiied  by  the  celebrated  Marco 
Polo  early  in  the  14lh  century.  There  are  ten  gates  through  its  lofty  walls,  which  are 
20  m.  in  circumference,  but  there  are  more  inhauitants  without  the  endente  than  within. 
The  population  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Macgowan  at  800,000.  The  streets,  which  arc  of 
greater  width  than  is  usual  in  Chinese  cities,  are  well  paved,  and  in  some  directions 
lined  for  miles  with  elegant  shops  and  extensive  warehouses.  The  terminal  ramifica- 
tions of  the  grand  canal  are  spanned  by  countless  elegant  bridges.  Hang-chow-foo  is 
celebrated  for  its  silk  manufactures,  andi  its  embroidery  excels  that  of  any  part  of  China. 
Mulberry-trees  occupy  every  vacant  spot  within  and  without  the  walls.  No  city  in 
China,  unless  it  be  that  of  Suchau,  possesses  wealth  to  compare  with  that  of  this 
remarkable  place,  which,  moreover,  is  tiio  most  literary  and  most  religious  part  of  Jho 
empire.  Colleges  and  temples.  UteraHand  priests,  abound  and  flourish  in  Hang-chow- 
foo.  The  imperial  library  in  the  palace  of  Kienlung,  and  the  literary  institutions, 
appear,  however,  to  be  going  to  decay,  and  could  not  at  any  period  have  had  much 
educational  influence.  One  cause  of  I'hc  celebrity  of  the  city  is  found  in  the  beauty  of 
its  environs.  The  tower  of  the  thundering  wind.s,  although  in  ruins,  is  still  an  imposing 
ediflee;  while  monumental  gatewa3'S.  li.irht  airy  bridges,  and  temples  of  Ihe  size  of  vil- 
lages, render  the  natural  beauties  of  the  city  highly  picturesque.  One  of  the  temples 
possesses  500  images  of  the  lo-han  (Buddhist  saints),  of  the  size  of  life,  richly  covered 
with  gold.  Nothmg  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  valleys  opening  into  the  lake,  richly 
adorned  as  they  are  with  trees,  chiefly  the  camphor  and  tallow  trees,  and  the  arbor  vit«. 
From  a  remote  period,  these  scenes  have  been  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  every  spot  is 
hallowed  by  some  legendary  incident  At  one  place  there  is  an  image  of  Ruddha.  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  measuring  48  ft  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  nose  is  7  ft, 
long,  and  the  other  parts  are  of  a  proportional  size;  it  is  gilt  over  like  wooden  and  clay 
images  of  the  same  pjjrsonage.  The  protruding  rocks  are  profusely  carved  with  religi- 
ous inscriptions  and  imajres  of  mythological  characters.  The  n  e.  section  of  Hang-chow- 
foo  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  lieing  exclusively  ilevoted  to  the  Mantchu  garrison  or  mili- 
tary colony.  It  is  separated  from  the  Chinese  city  by  a  low  wall.  About  25  m.  below 
the  city  is  Kanpoo.  once  a  mart  of  considerable  importance,  the  port  of  Hang-chow-foo, 
when  that  city  was  tho  metropolis  of  China,  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  aii  extremely 
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flourishing  place ;  fluvinl  changes  have  rendered  it  inaccessible  to  any  but  small,  flaU 
bOvtumcd  vessels.  Chupoo.  about  5U  m.  distant,  situalcd  on  the  n.  of  ihc  bay,  is  now 
the  p«jrt  of  Hang-chow.foo.  Chapoo  has  also  u  Tartar  city;  it  conimunicaies  by 
bniQcbes  of  the  grand  canal  with  Hang-chow-foo  and  Shaugliai.  Il  is  the  port  to  which 
Cliiiie^jc  trade  with  Japan  is  restricted.  Hang-chow-foo  feuflered  considerably  at  tiic 
kaiids  of  the  rebel  Tae-pings  (q.  v.),  by  whom  il  was  captured.  • 

The  coutiguratiou  of  the  bay  of  Hang-eliow-foo  and  tlie  embouchure  of  the  Tsien- 
tang river,  which  empties  into  linear  the  provincial  capital,  favors  the  formation  uf  the 
tidal  phenomenon  designated  an  eagre  or  bore.  See  Boue.  Dr.  Macgowan,  the  f)K<t 
European  who  lias  witnessed  this  magniticent  spectacle,  has  published  an  aerouul  of  it 
III  liie  Pivceedinga  of  tlie  Asiaiic  Society  of  Hong-kong.  As  the  tide  rushes  into  the  uioiiih 
of  the  river,  it  becomes  elevated  to  a  lofty  wave,  which  attains  its  greatest  magnitude 
oppoiiilc  the  city  of  Han^^-chowfop.  Generally,  there  is  nothing  remaikal>]e  in  its 
aaix-ct,  except  at  the  period  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  the  maxiniuni  being 
at  the  hitter  seiison.  As  the  liour  of  flood-tide  approaches,  crowds  gather  in  the  streets 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  river,  but  t^t  safe  distances:  boatmen  stop  lading  and 
ODiadiog  their  vessels,  and  put  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  center  of  the 
riviT  teems  with  craft.  Loud  shouting  from  the  fleet  announces  the  appearance  of  the 
flood,  which  seems  like  a  glistening  white  cable  stretched  athwart  the  bay  as  far  down 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  Its  noise,  compared  by  native  poets  to  that  of  thunder,  speedily 
drowns  that  of  the  boatmen:  and  as  it  advances  with  prodigious  velocity,  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  an  alabaster  wall,  or  rather  of  an  advancing  cataract  4  or  5  m. 
ficross,  and  about  30  ft.  high.  As  the  foaming  wall  of  water  dashes  impetuously* 
OQuard,  one  trembles  for  the  safety  of  the  floating  multitude.  Tliey  cense  shouting, 
and  devote  their  energies  to  the  steadying  of  the  prows  of  their  vessels  toward  the 
advancing  wave,  which  threatens  to  submerge  everything  afloat;  but  they  all  vault  as 
it  were  to  the  summit  with  perfect  safety.  This  grand  and  exciting  scene  Is  but  of  a 
moment's  duration;  the  wave  passes  up  the  river  in  an  instant,  but  from  this  poiut  with 
gradually  decreasing  force,  volume,  and  velocity,  diaippearin^  entirely  a  few  miles 
above  the  city.  From  ebb  to  flood  tide,  the  change  is  almost  mstantaneous;  a  slight 
flofKl  continues  after  the  pass;ige  of  the  wave,  but  it  soon  begins  to  ebb.  Within  the 
libioric  period,  numerous  changes  have  been  effected  by  the  action  of  this  wave,  the 
mo*t  noted  being  the  removal  of  a  rocky  islet  from  the  center  of  the  river  opposite 
Hang-chow-foo.  Chinese  ingenuity  has  been  Jong  exerted,  with  imperfect  success,  in 
preserving  the  alluvial  plain  from  the  wasting:  action  of  the  eagre.  The  history  of  the 
dikes  that  have  been  successively  erected,  of  lailures  and  disasters,  found  in  the  local 
annals,  show  that,  like  the  Yellow  river,  this  part  of  the  Tsien-tang  has  been  a  con-  . 
ttant  source  of  anxiety  and  expense  to  the  government,  costing  about  $130,000  per  | 
aQQum. 

EAVOEB,  DEAW9,  Ksr>  Q1TABTEBED,  the  description  of  the  capital  sentence  on  a 
traiU)r,  which  consisted  of  drawing  him  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  after 
bunging  him,  dividing  the  body  into  (quarters.  Tliis  punishment  was  substituted  by  the 
Etat.  54  Geo.  III.  c.  146,  for  the  ancient  more  barbarous  sentence  of  disemboweling 
alive,  but  Uio  crown  has  power  to  reduce  the  sentence  to  simple  beheading.  6ee  also 
Haxoiko. 

EAFGIHG  is  the  mode  by  which  capital  punishment  ia  carried  out  in  Iho  United 
Kingdom.  In  England,  formerly,  in  atrocious  cases,  it  was  usu:il  for  the  court  to  direct 
a  murderer  to  be  hung  upon  a  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted— also  at  a  later  period  to  order  the  body  to  be  dissected — and  the  execution  to 
take  place  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  sentence  was  passed.  But  these  useless 
severities  were  abolished  by  the  stat.  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  30. 

The  mode  of  jmnishing  by  hanging  was  first  adopted  in  England  in  1241,  when  Mau- 
rice, a  nobleman's  son.  was  hanged  for  piracy.  Other  more  barbarous  modes  of  inflict- 
iag  death  were  long  in  use,  being  prescrilK»d  by  st:itute,  but  have  been  abolished,  and 
tanging  has  long  lK.*en  the  ordinary,  because  the  most  humane,  mode  of  exeentiu,^ 
capital  punishment.  In  treason,  hanging  is  part  of  the  statutory  punishment,  coupled 
viih  mangling  the  l>ody,  though  the  crown  may  change  the  sentence  iutosinjple  bchead- 
ia?,  except  in  the  case  of  women,  who  are  only  hanged,  in  deference  to  their  sex. 
Formerly,  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  a  capital  sentence  pronounced  south  of  the 
Tirth  of  Forth  could  not  be  execute<l  within  less  than  80  days;  and  if  pronounced  nnrth 
of  the  Firth,  within  less  than  40  days  after  it  was  pronounced.  But  now,  in  botli  cases, 
Uiedayof  execution  must  not  be  Xa^  than  15,  nor  more  than  21  days,  south  of  the  Firth; 
lipr  less  tluui  20.  nor  more  than  27  days,  if  north  of  the  Firth,  after  sentence  passed. 
Until  recently,  the  hanging  or  execution  took  place  in  public.     See  Execution. 

The  cause  of  death  in  hanging  is  complex.  The  compression  of  the  windpipe  by 
ll»e  cord,  the  obstruction  of  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  head,  and  of  the  flow 
'  of  artcrbil  blood  to  the  brain,  the  stretching  or  tearing  of  the  nervous  structures  of  the 
nwk.  and  in  some  instances  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  vertebra;,  may  concur  in  the 
production  of  the  fatal  effect,  which,  though  attended  with  violent  struir^rlcs  in  some 
casw,  is  prolmbly  as  nearly  instintancous  as  po^^siblc.  The  subject,  in  its  relations^, ^ 
Oedical  jurisprudence,  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  title  StuakqulatioXo 
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Hannibal.  ^^«^ 

HAHOHTO  OilBBZKS.  Tlie  liancing  gardens  of  Babylon  were  anciently  reckoned 
among  ibc  wondere  of  the  world.  Tbeir  construction  is  variously  ascrilicd  to  queen 
8emiraniis,  and  to  Nebuchadnezzar — seven  centuries  Inter,  but  still  more  than  five 
centuries  B.C.— who  is  said  to  have  made  them  for  tlie gratification  of  bis  Median  queen, 
Amytis,  l)ecausc  the  Babylonian  plain  seemed  dreary  to  her  in  comparison  with  iho 
varied  and  romantic  scenery  of  her  native  land.  Diodorusand  Strabo  have  givei  par- 
ticular  descriptions  of  them;  and  although  it  is  remarkable  that  they  arts  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  whilst  Quintius  Curtius  speaks  of  them  as  *'  fabulous  wonders  of  the 
Greeks"— an  opinion  which  some  of  the  learned  in  modern  times  have  adopted,  denying 
their  very  existence — ^yet  the  probability'  seems  to  lie  in  favor  of  the  general  accuracy 
I  of  the  descriptions,  and  even  that  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  structure  are  to  be  recog- 
nized among  the  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  Babylon.  See  Babylon.  The  hang- 
ing gardens  are  said  to  have  fonned  a  square,  with  an  area  of  nearly  four  acres;  but 
rising  in  terraces  curi<msly  constructed  wilh  stone  pillars,  acrof^s  which  were  placed 
stones,  covered  with  reeds  and  bitumen,  and  again  with  bricks  united  by  cement;  aliove 
these,  sheets  of  lead,  to  prevent  moisture  from  flowing  down,  and  linally  a  suflicient 
layer  of  earth;  the  summit  being  elevated  tki-ee  hundred  feet  above  the  base,  so  that  ai 
a  distance  the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  a  pyramidal  wooded  hill.  There  was 
a  large  reservoir  at  the  summit,  which  was  filled  with  water  by  pumping  from  ilic 
Euphrates,  for  the  irrigation  of  the  gardens,  and  the  supply  of  their  numerous  fountains. 
Fountains  and  banqueting  rooms  were  distributed  throughout  tlie  numerous  terraces; 
groves  and  avenues  of  trees,  as  well  as  parterres  of  flowers,  diversified  the  scene;  whilst 
tl^e  view  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  was  extensive  and  magnificent 

IIANIFAH,  called  also  Abu-Hanifah,  699-767;  an  Arabian,  and  founder  of  the 
Hanifites,  the  oldest  of  the  sects  of  Mohammedans  considered  orthodox.  Because  he 
opposed  the  caliph's  persecution  of  the  people  of  Mogul  ho  was  forced  to  poison  himself. 
lie  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Koran. 

HAHKOV,  in  lat.  about  8D°  30'  n.,  and  lomr.  114*  e.,  a  port  of  China,  at  the  junction 
of  the  ilan  river  with  the  Yan^-tze-kiang,  600  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  Consists  of 
three  cities,  the  principal  being  Wu-chang-foo,  on  one  side  of  the  Han  river,  and  Han- 
'ang-foo  on  the  opposite  side.  Strictly  spc-iking,  Hankow  is  a  suburb  of  the  former. 
X  was  destroyed  ciuring  the  Tae-plng  rebellion,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  has  a 
population  of  from  500,000  to  1.000,000.  En^^Ush  and  American  steamers  ply  regularly 
ana  frequently  between  Hankow  and  Shanghai.  Vessels  of  large  size  can  reach  the 
city;  the  river  is  navigable  360  miles  higher  up,  to  the  city  of  Ichang.  Powerful  flat- 
bottomed  steamers  are  requisite  for  navigating  this  part  of  the  Yang-lze-kiang,  the  cur- 
rent running jitj  from  seven  to  eight  knots  per  hour.  The  principal  export  is  tea.  Other 
native  products  exported  are  silk,  oil,  tallow,  tobacco,  and  wax.  The  chief  imports  are 
cotton  piece-goods,  woolens,  metals.  Straits  and  Japanese  produce.  The  value  of  the 
exports,  in  1870,  was  £4.434.129;  and  in  1871,  £5,578,258;  of  the  imports,  in  1870. 
£5,038,314;  and  in  1871,  £6.750,631.  In  1875  the  exports  and  imports  were  respectively 
valued  at  £5,652,094  and  £4,853,810. 

HAITLEY,  a  t.  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  district  known  as  the  pctteries,  and 
included  in  the  parliamentary  liorough  of  Stoke-npon -Trent  (q.v.).  It  is  two  mile^  and 
a  half  from  Newcastle-under-Lymc,  about  one  m.  from  Stoke,  and  one  m.  from  the 
North  Staffordshire  railway  station  and  canal  ofliccs.  The  principal  portion  of  the 
town  has  an  elevated  site.  The  streets  are  not  very  regular,  but  they  are  wide  and  well 
paved;  and  many  of  the  houses  are  well  built.  There  are  several  commodious  market- 
places. There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  of  the  church  of  England  and  other 
denominations.  Among  the  public  institutions  is  an  infirmary.— Contiguous  to  Hanley 
is  Shelton,  which  may'l>e  reganled  as  forming  with  it  one  town.  The  manufacture  of 
earthenware  and  china  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  both.  At 
Shelton  is  a  villa  called  Etruria.  erected  by  tfosiah  Wedgwood,  remarkable  for  the 
Etruscan  vases  with  which  it  is  ornamented,  imitati<ms  of  ancient  vases  found  in  Italy, 
and  the  study  of  v;hich  wjis  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  endeavors  to  improve  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware.     The  pop.  of  Hanley  in  '71  was  39,976. 

HANNIBAL,  a  city  in  Missouri,  U.  S.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Missi.ssipi,  182  miles 
above  ISl.  Louis.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  other 
railways,  and  has  steambont  communication  with  various  towns  on  the  Mississippi.  It 
b.'is  a  large  tnide  in  pork,  tobacc^f  hemp,  and  grain,  with  mills,  foundries  and  machine- 
shops.     It  ha.s  a  college.     Pop. '70,  10.125. 

HANNIBAL  (ante),  a  city  in  Marion  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi,  about  150  m.  above 
St.  Louis,  the  terminus  of  the  Hnnnib.-il  and  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  railroads;  has  communication  with  St.  Louis,  by  the  river,  and  by  the  St.  I^nis, 
Keokuk  and  Northwestern,  and  with  the  e.  by  the  Wnbash  niilroad;  pop.  alK>ut  15.000. 
The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engjiired  in  manufacturing,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in 
lumber  and  produce.  Here  is  the  seat  of  Hannibal  college  (Meth.  Epis.  South),  founded 
in  1868. 

HANNIBAL  (f?ie  gift  of  Bad^  was  a  common  name  among  the  Carthaginians,  the  list 
of  those  famed  in  history  extending  to  fourteen  or  Afteei^- j^|||yt  ^i^gl-^le^tl^f  all  tha 
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Hanoibals  was  the  famous  son  of  Hamllcar  Barca.  He  was  b.  in  247  b.c.  When  he 
vas  nine  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  father  on  his  Spanish  expedition;  and  before 
8tariiug,  swore  ihut  oath  of  eteroul  hatred  to  the  Homan  name,  which  he  kept  bo  faitli- 
fully  ihroughoul  his  wiiole  life.  After  ihe  death  of  Hamilcar,  he  was  employed  by 
H:burubal.  Iiis  brother-in-law,  in  most  of  the  military  operations  which  he  undertook. 
Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  lie  was  iield  by  the  soldiers,  and  such  a  reputation  for 
bravery  aud  8tnite|ric  skill  had  he  gained,  that  when  Hasdrubal  was  assassinated,  the 
army  with  one  voice  elected  him  commander-in-chief,  an  appointment  wliich  the 
aiitliorilies  at  Cartilage  at  once  ratitied.  Hannibal,  at  this  time  in  his  20th  year,  under- 
took tbe  command  willi  readv  zeal,  for  he  longed  to  realize  the  legacy  left  liim  by  his 
father,  and  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  his  country's  rival  by  attacking  her  on  her  own 
soil.  But  before  he  entered  on  a  task  of  such  nuignitude.  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  Spain,  aud  accordingly  »pent  two  years  in  contests  with 
fioine  tribes  hitlierto  independent  of  Carthage.  Saguntum,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Home, 
was  attacked  by  him  on  the  ground  that  its  inhabitants  were  making  aggressions  on  the 
Torbuletes,  subjects  of  Carthage.  After  a  siege  of  eiirht  months,  the  city  was  taken; 
and  the  Romans,  after  an  embf^y  had  unsuccessfully  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
general  who  liml  thus  wantonly  violated  the  treaty,  declared  war  in  218  b.c.  Having 
taken  measures  for  the  defense  of  Africa  and  Spain  during  his  absence,  he  started  from 
New  Carthiige  in  218  B.C.,  witli  90.000  foot,  and  12,.000  horse.  This  force  was  veiy 
nach  thinnecl  by  his  contests  with  the  tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  by 
the  Deoessity  of  leaving  Hanno  with  11,000  men  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  by  deser- 
tion ia  ihe  passaj|;e  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  b^  his  sending  home  a  portion  of  Iiis  Spanish 
troops.  His  object  in  this  last  act  was  to  mspirc  the  soldiers  with  thorough  contidencc 
ID  themselves  and  their  general.  From  the  Pyrenees  he  marched  to  the  Khohe  with- 
out opposition,  since  Scipio  was  at  Massilia  (Marseille),  four  days*  march  from  the  point 
wijere  Hannibal  crossed  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  Celtic  hordes  who  sided  with  the 
Romans.  His  next  great  difficulty  was  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  which  he  effected  in 
fifteen  days,  in  spite  of  the  atbicksof  the  mountain  tribes,  the  snows,  storms,  and  other 
diOiculties.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  among  learned  men  whether  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  by  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre  (or  Cenis),  or  the  Grahm  Alps  by 
the  pass  of  Little  St.  Bernard.  For  the  former  route,  Michelet,  Thierry,  and  most 
French  writers  ai*gue;  and  for  the  latter,  with  better  reasons,  Niebuhr,  Arnold.  Momm- 
seo.  etc.  After  allowing  his  array  (now  about  26.000  strong)  some  time  to  recruit  in  . 
the  rich  villages  of  the  friendly  Insubrians.  he  first  subdued  the  Taurini,  a  trilxj  hos-  ! 
tile  to  the  Insubrians,  and  took  their  chief  city  after  a  siege  of  three  days;  and  thus  ] 
forced  into  alliance  with  him  all  tiie  Ligurian  aud  Celtic  tribes  on  the  upper  course  of  ' 
the  Po.  Scipio,  having  retunied  from  Massilia.  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  llrst  met  Hannibal  on  the  plain  near  the  riv(>r  Ticinus.  The 
Romans  were  entirely  routed;  and  Scipio,  who  was  severely  wounded,  retreated  across 
tbe  Po.  The  armies  again  met  at  the  Trebia,  with  a  like  result,  though  the  Homans, 
who  had  received  reinforcements,  were  much  more  numerous.  These  battles  were 
fought  in  218  b. c.  Having  wintered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Po.  and  levied  addi- 
tional truoi>s  among  the  Gauls,  most  of  whom  were  now  his  friends,  Hannibal  started 
Kuthward  so  soon  as  spring  permitted,  marching  through  Liguria  and  tiie  swnmps  of 
the  Amo.  In  this  difficult  route,  immense  numbers  of  his  Ijeasts  of  burden  and  horses 
perished,  and  he  himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  He  next  inflicted  a  severe  defeat, 
pear  lake  Thrasymene.  on  the  consul  Flaminius:  thousands  perished  by  the  sword, 
ineludini;  the  consul,  and  thousands  in  the  lake,  while  15.000  were  t*iken  captive.  Han- 
niliol  losing  only  1500.  After  this  victory,  he  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Picenum 
and  Apulia,  and  thence  re-crossed  to  the  fertile  Campania,  which  he  ravaged.  Thither 
Fabius  was  sent  with  an  army  to  oppose  him,  but  no  general  engagement  took  place, 
Uie  consul  endeavoring  to  lead  Hannibal  into  snares,  which  he  (succeeded  in  doing;  but 
the  wily  African  extricated  his  army  by  a  stratagem,  and  returned  to  Apulia.  He 
wintered  at  Cann«,  and  in  June,  or  according  to  others,  in  A\ig.  (2d)  of  216  B  c. 
ilmost  annihilated  a  Roman  army  of  90.000  men  under  Terentius  Varro  and  iCmilius 
Paulus^  in  tha  battle,  which  was  fought  a  little  below  the  town.  About  50,000  are  said 
to  have  fallen,  including  ifimilius  Paulus,  and  a  host  of  Roman  knights,  senators,  and 
otiier  distinguished  persons.  Here  Hahniltal  committed,  perhnps.  the  greatest  militarv 
error  of  Im  life,  in  not  marching  direct  to  Rome;  but  it  is  supposed  tliat  he  refraineci, 
in  order  to  allow  the  tribes  of  Italy  to  declare  in  his  favor.  Many  in  the  south  or  Ital  v 
did  attach  themselves  to  his  interests,  but  not  in  such  numl)ers  as  he  had  anticipated. 
After  some  delay  he  marched  on  Neapolis  (Naples),  which  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking, 
but  the  gates  of  Capua  were  opened  to  him.  and  here  he  wintered.  The  enervating 
effect  which  the  luxury  of  Capua  is  said  to  have  had  on  his  army  has  been  gn'ally  over- 
drawn, but  his  residence  there  forms,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  turning-point  In  the 
war,  which  from  this  time  became  more  of  a  aesultory  kind.  Hannibals  great  pur- 
pose w:is  to  arm  the  Italian  nations  against  Rome,  and  so  to  crush  her  power  by 
means  of  her  own  subjects;  the  Romans^  on  the  contrary,  henceforth  avoided  coming 
to  a  pitched  iMttlc  with  the  Oirthaginians.  but  .<^)uglit  rather  to  keep  the  tribes  in  awe, 
and  harass  Hannilmt  and  his  lieutenants  by  small  armivs  in  different  parts  of  the  couii> 
try.    Hannibal  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions,  surprised  the  Roman  generals,  defeat^a 
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their  armies,  captured  tbeir  towns,  foicli  as  Casilinum,  Arpi,  Tarentum,  Metapontunip 
Tliurii,  Locri,  uud  mauy  others;  he  defeated  Centenius  near  Capuu;  Cn.  Fulvius  at 
Hcrdgnca;  Fulvius  Fhiccus  ou  theAnio;  Crispiuus  and  Marcel  I  us  in  Lucauhi;  anU  the 
besieging  anny  before  Locri:  iu  all  these  cases  the  armies  wei-e^il most  auDihilated.  Tbo 
defeat  ot  Hasdrubal,  his  brother,  at  the  river  Metaurus,  and  the  loss  of  his  army,  Cfioi- 
pelled  HauDibal  to  contiue  him^ielf  to  the  mouutainous  peniusula  of  Brutiuni,  where 
for  four  years  lie  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Komaus  to  dislodge  htm.  At  length, 
after  having  maintained  himself  iu  Italy  for  upwards  of  fifteeu  ^cars,  he  was  recalled  to 
Africa,  to  defend  his  country  against  bcipio;  but  notwithstandmg  his  utmost  exertions, 
and  the  bravery  of  his  veteran  troops,  he  was  defeated  by  Sciplo,  near  Zama,  with  a  loss 
of  20,000  men.     Peace  was  concluded  in  the  following  year  (201  B.C.). 

Uannibal's  darling  scheme  had  in  the  meantime  been  bamed,  but  his  hatred  to  Rome 
was  not  diminished,  and  accordingly  he  set  himself  with  all  his  zeal  to  make  prepara- 
tions  for  a  still  more  deadly  struggle  at  some  future  day.  He  turned  his  atteutioD.  in 
the  first  place,  to  political  reforms,  and  some  constitutional  changes  which  were  loudly 
called  for,  by  which  he  placed  the  finances  on  a.  better  footing.  But  his  enemies 
accused  him  to  the  Romans  of  stirring  up  Antiochiis  III.  r)f  Syria  to  make  war  on 
them;  and  when  ambasssadors  came  to  Carthage,  Hannibal  fled  to  the  court  of  Antio- 
chus  at  Ephesus.  In  the  war  which  followecH  he  took  no  conspicuous  part,  but  the 
king  bitterly  regretted  afterwards  that  he  did  not  take  the  advice  of  Hannibal  to  ciirry 
war  Into  Italy.  When  peace  was  concluded,  the  surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of 
the  conditions;  but  foreseeing  such  a  result,  he  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  BitbyDiii.  for 
whom  he  gained  a  naval  victory  over  Eumenes.  king  of  Per«:amus.  He  was  at  length 
demanded  by  the  Romans;  and  seeing  no  hope  of  escape,  ho  took  poison,  whicU^^lie 
always  carried  with  him  for  such  an  emergency. 

Among  ancient  authorities,  the  reader  may  consult,  with  great  profit,  Polybiiis. 
Dion  Cassius,  Plutarch,  and  Appian;  and  of  the  moderns,  Arnold,  Wiebuhr.  Momm- 
sen.  Ihnc,  and  the  other  historians  of  Rome.  For  military  operations  specially,  see 
Vandoucourl,  UisUnre  des  Campagnes  d'Annibal  en  Italie.  Hannibal's  life  has'  been 
recently  made  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  prof.  Nichol  of  Glasgow. 

HAITHO  (perhaps  the  father  or  the  son  of  that  Hamilcar  who  fell  at  HImera  in  430 
B.C.)  is  famed  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  which  he  made  along  the  w.  coast  of  Africa, 
to  found  Libyo-Pheulcian  towns.  His  expedition  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  60  ships 
and  30,000  men  and  women.  One  city  was  built  not  far  from  the  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  others  along^the  coast  reaching  to  cape  Bojador,  He  went  south  as  far  probably  as 
Sierra  Leone.  On  his  return  to  Carthaj5;e,  he  inscribed  an  account,  of  his  voyage  on  a 
tablet,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Kronos  (Saturn),  or,  according  to  others,  of  Juno. 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  Punic  language;  the  version  of  it  which  remains 
is  only  a  Greek  translation.  The  Periplua  has  been  published  on  the  continent  by 
Gelenius.  Boeder  and  MQIler,  and  Berkel,  and  withan  Ilnglish  translation  by  Falconer 
(Lond.  1797).  Great  discussions  have  taken  place  among  the  learned  as  to  tJie  Urns 
when  Hauuo*s  voyage  was  made  (the  best  authorities  favoring  the  period  of  about  570 
B.C.);  as  to  the  Hanno  out  of  all  the  many  Hannos  of  hii'tory;  and  as  to  the  facts  stilted 
in  the  Periplus;  but  on  these  we  cannot  enter.  Some  recent  writers  find  evidence  in 
it  of  the  existence  of  the  gorilla  in  those  ancient  days.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject,  consult  Dod well's  Dissertation  (in  Hudson's  'Gejographi  Minorea);  Bougainville's 
Essay  {Mem  de  VAcad.  desliucript,  xxvi.  p.  10,  and  xxviii.  p.  260);  also  Falconer,  in  his 
edition  already  referred  to. 

HANNO,  called  the  great,  d.  202  B.C.;  a  Carthaginian  general.  In  the  first  Punic 
war  he  captured  Hecatompylus.  With  Hamilcar  ho  was  victorious  over  the  merce- 
naries, and  when  war  was  over  be  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  opposed 
Hamilcar  and  his  sons. 

HANOVER,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Virginia,  between  Chickahomlny,  Pamnnkey  and 
North  Anna  rivers,  intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Richmond.  'Fred- 
ericksburg and  Potomac  rnilroacfs;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 16,456— 8, 5^12  colored.  It  has  a 
hilly  surface,  with  much  forest  land;  productions:  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat, 
Hanover  Court  House. 

HAHOYEB,  formerly  a  kingdom  of  northern  Germany,  but  since  1866  incorporated 
with  Prussia.  (The  following  description  refers  chiefiy  to  the  state  of  things  l)efore  the 
nnioi^  for  more  recent  information,  see  Pkusbia).  Hanover  extends  from  51  •  18'  to 
SS"*  52'  n.  lat.,  and  from  6"  43'  to  11°  85'  e.  long.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
districts,  viz:  1.  The  eastern,  which  consists  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  cum  Hadeln.  a 
section  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenberg,  the  duchy  of  Werden,  the  principalities  of  LQnc- 
burir,  Kalenberg.  and  Hildesheim,  and  the  countships  of  Hoya  and  Diepholz:  2.  The 
western  (separated  from  the  former  by  the  duchy  of  Aldenburg) comprises  the  duchy  of 
Arembcrg-Meppen,  the  principalities  of  Osnabrack  and  East  Fricsland  with  the  Har- 
lin^rlands,  the  lower  countships  of  Lingcn  and  Benthoim,  and  the  circle  of  EmsbDhn^n. 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of  Munster:  8.  The  southern,  which  is  separated 
from  the  other  Hanoverian  territories  by  Brunswick,  and  comprises  the  principalities  of 
Gnibenhagcn  and  Gflttingcn.  together  with  the  districts  of  Elbingcrode  and  Ilfeld. 
Hanover  is  bounded  n.  by  the  German  ocean  and  the  river  Elbe,  e.  by  Mccklenbut^  and 
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Pmssi&ii  Saxony,  s.  chiefly  by  Westphalia  and  Hesse  Cassel.  and  w.  by  Holland.     The 
foUowins^  table  shows  the  divisions,  or  landrosteieu,  of  Hanover,  with  their  respective 
\  and  populations: 


Landrostelen,  or  Frovinoea  - 

B.  Area  in 
»q.MUe& 

PopulatiOB 
in  iSoc.,  1896. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population. 

H«fKF»rr 

8800.18 
]706.5tt 
4898.45 
8095.00 
8888.83 
1144.(« 
841.98 

854,768 
860.801 
868,701 
888.9^ 
833,797 
180.068 
82,946 

Hanover,  with  8ab&. . . 
Hildesbeim 

61  PCS 

^iMMshAf n^ ,  ,          

16  800 

LQiMsburs:. . .  - 

TjQnebuiv 

iv'.noo 

gttde.,.r. 

Stade    

6000 

Onabrtick , 

Osnabrtlck 

18,800 

£a»t  Friesland,  or  Aurich 

Aurich 

4,798 
14,000 

Ckusthal,  and  Mines  of  Qoslar 

Clausthal 

In  1858  the  area  was  accordingly  a  little  over  14,670  sq.ni. ;  pop.  1,844,076.  Area  of 
the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover.  14,800  sq.m. ;  pop.  *75,  2,018,8o8. 

PhvitiaU  Character,  «/c.— The  general  physical  character  of  Hanover  is  that  of  an 
eztendled  plain  with  slight  undulations,  but  in  the  s.  the  country  is  mountainous, 
embracing  a  considerable  part  of  the  Harz,  together  with  the  lesser  heights  of  the  Eichs- 
feld,  Sollinger,  StXntel,  Deisler-Oster,  and  Hiklesheimer-Wald.  From  the  base  of  these 
hills  to  the  sea-coast,  the  land  is  one  vast  phiin.  only  interrupted  at  certain  points  by 
low  ranges  of  hilly  ground.  The  mountains,  which  abound  in  minerals,  are  covered 
with  dense  woods,  and  the  valleys  lying  between  them  are  fertile  and  well  adapted  to 
igriculture.  but  bieyond  these  valleys  the  country  is  traversed  from  e.  to  w.  by  a  sjindy 
tract  from  50  to  80  m.  in  width,  known  as  the  Ltineburg  heath,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
wltli  difficulty  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by  rearing  sheep  and  keeping  bees.  Great 
marshes  or  peat-moors  corer  the  n.  and  n.w.  districts,  but  these  have  in  some  parts  been 
•0  successfully  drained  that  they  yield  good  pasture,  although  the  soil  generally  is 
noproductive,  comprising  some  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Germany.  The  coasts  are 
low,  and  require  to  be  protected  from  the  overflowing  of  the  sea  by  embankments  and 
dikes,  the  land  being  in  many  parts  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  fertile  districts,  even  in  the  n.  of  the  country. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Elbe,  which  forms  130  ra.  of  the  n.e.  boundary-line; 
the  Weser,  on  whose  affluent  the  Leine,  the  capital  of  Hanover,  is  situated;  the  Aller, 
the  Ems,  and  the  Yechte,  which  all  fall  into  the  German  ocean.  There  are  numerous 
small  lakes  in  Hanover.  The  principal  canals  are  those  between  Liugen  and  Meppen, 
A.uncb  and  Emden,  and  the  Bremen  canal,  between  theHamme  and  the  Swinge,  which 
serves  to  drain  the  moors,  and  to  transport  the  turf  and  peat  which  they  yield. 

ClinuUe. — The  climate  is  moist  near  the  ocean,  and  fogs  and  heavy  winds  are 
frequent;  in  the  s.  it  is  dry  and  colder;  and  in  some  ]>arts  of  the  country  marsh  fevers 
prevail,  alUiough  the  general  character  of  the  climate  in  Hanover  may  be  characterized 
as  healthy.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  46^*5;  winter  28°7;  and  summer  64" 5. 
Extremes  are  rare.    The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  is  28  in. 

Sou,  Products. — The  soil  is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  although  it  varies  consider- 
ably In  different  districts.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition,  and  notwith- 
standing some  improvements  which  have  been  made  of  late  years,  large  tracts  of  land, 
which  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  lie  waste  in  every  part  of  the  country.  TI:e  great 
subdivision  of  the  land,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  capital,  are  the  main  causes  of 
this  imperfect  mode  of  agriculture.  The  following  pn  portions  are  given  by  Marcard 
for  the  distribution  of  the  land  in  Hanover:  Arable,  meadow,  and  garden  land,  5,833,000 
morgen(the  morgen  is  0.6310  acre);  forests,  2.242.000;  waste  lands,  6,514.000. 

The  richest  corn-growin?  districts  are  Hildesheim,  GOttingen,  and  Kalenlxirg.  and. 
the  marsh-lands  near  the  Elbe  and  Weser;  rye  is  grown  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bread,  and  largely  used  by  the  rural  population.  The  turf  obtained  from  the  peat-moors 
in  the  n.  and  n.w.  districts  constitutes  the  only  kind  of  fuel  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
oouDtry,  and  is  obtained  and  consumed  in  very  large  quantities.  Cattle,  horses,  and 
geese  are  extensively  reared  in  East  Friesland  and  the  marshlands;  and  barley  and  oats 
tre  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation. 

The  LQneburg  and  .other  extensive  heaths  afford  good  sheep-walks;  and  when  the 
heather  is  in  blossom,  are  resorted  to  by  the  keepers  of  bees,  who  tend  their  hives  with 
ranch  care  and  considerable  'success,  in  1869  there  Vere  218,870  hives,  chiefly  in  the 
LQaeburg  district,  yielding  honey  to  the  value  of  £40,000.  During  the  same  year,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  in  Hanover  212.905  horses  (upwards  of  4.000  stallions); 
B83,362Jiorned  cattle;  2. 156. 920  sheep  (of  which  244,000  were  merinos);  572,366  swine, 
and  158.203  goats.  In  East  Frieslana,  lar^e  flocks  of  geese  are  reared ;  the  flcf^h  of  which 
Is  salted  and  exported;  while  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  annually  exported 
from  the  same  localities. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Hanover  yield  an  abundance  of  fish,  and  there  are  upwards 

•    of  2.500  well-stocked  flsh  ponds  in  the  kin«:dom.    Salmon  is  obtained  in  large  quantities 

hi  the  Weser.    The  herring-fishery  is  principally  carried  on  from  ^^<^'%y  ^Q3Q9Q\i^ 
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pro5>ecuted  with  considerable  enterprise,  tlic  lK>nts  going  not  un frequently  as  far  as  the 
coasts  of  Scotland.  The  forests  ou  tbe  Hurz  niountiiius  tiud  tiicir  utfsbouts  yield  large 
quantities  of  wood,  cliiefly  pine  and  onk.  wliile  tlie  vulicys  grow  tobacco  and  M>iue 
good  fruits.  Tlie  mineral  resources  of  Hanover  are  ricii  and  varied,  iucludiug  iron, 
copper,  silver,  lead,^ulpliur,  zinc,  coal,  cobalt,  vitriol,  alum,  ai*seuic,  lime,  g^'psuiu. 
marble,  pipe-clay,  kaolin,  freestone,  slate  for  tiles,  ault,  obtained  from  18  works,  eic. 
In  1875  the  :innual  production  of  some  of  the  chief  minerals  were  esiinniled  as  follows 
Iron,  2.682.100  cnt.  (1  centner  =  100  lbs.);  lead,  169.000  cut.;  salt.  1,092,000  cnL;  coal. 
2.800.000  cnt.  About  oue-tliird  of  the  iron  and  one-fourth  of  the  salt  are  obtaincii  from 
the  mines  of  tbe  state,  and  it  is  estimated  that  35.000  persons  are  employed  in  the  differtrnt 
mining  operations  of  Hanover. 

Commerce,  etc. — The  trade,  which  has  undergone  some  augmentation  since  Hanover 
Joined  the  German  Zollverein  (q.v.)  in  1854.  is  still  very  unlmporiaut  and  undeveloped 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  favorable  conditions  presented  by  the  navigable  rivers  of 
the  Hanoverian  states,  their  good  ports,  well-kept  high-roads,  and  e.\t<*nded  niilways. 
Besides  mining,  agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  the  ciiicf 
branches  of  industry  are  sugar- reHneries,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  paper,  iicmp, 
thread  and  linen,  leather,  bricks,  pipes,  etc. 

'  The  exi>orts  consist  mainly  of  mineral  products  coarse  linens  and  canvas,  honey  nnd 
wax,  feathers,  wood,  wool,  horses,  cattle,  wiieat  and  rye,  butter,  hops,  rape  and  linseed, 
oil-cakes,  hams,  and  sausages.  The  imports  comprise  English  manufactured  gooils, 
colonial  products,  wine  and  spirits,  and  silk.  Enulen  is  the  principal  tniding  port,  but 
the  chief  sea-trade  of  the  country  is  effected  through  Hamburg  nnd  Bremen,  while  Han- 
over has  an  extensive  commission  and  transit  business  with  Ixiipsie  nnd  Frankfort -on- 
the-Main.  Besides  Emden.  Pappenl)erg.  Harburg.  Lehe,  nnd  Lser.  are  rising  into  some 
note  as  trading  ports.  Hanover  has  good  high-roads,  nnd  its  postal  system  is  well  orrran- 
ized.  The  length  of  its  post  and  high-roads  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  8,800  ra.,^an<l 
that  of  the  lines  of  railway  in  operation  (in  the  year  1875)  at  660  miles.  The  telegraph 
lines  are  about  700  m.  in  extent. 

Btnenue.^TliQ  revenue  amounted,  according  to  the  budget  for  1861-62,  to  19.588. S23 
thalers  (the  thaler  =  2«.  10}<2.),  while  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  19,763.941 
thalers.  The  national  debt  had  risen,  in  1861.  to  46,844,836  thalers,  including  a  debt 
for  railways  of  30,623,075  thalers. 

Army, — The  army  numbered  nearly  27,000  men.  The  service  was  for  a  period  of  7 
years,  the  last  year's  service,  however,  being  limited  to  the  reserved  corps.  The  prin- 
cipal fortresses  are  those  of  Stade,  Harburg.  and  Fort-William.  in  the  harbor  of  Bremen. 
Hanover  furnished  15,280  men  to  the  German  confederation,  and  had  4  votes  iu  tbe 
plenum,  or  full  council  of  the  diet. 

HeUgion,  Edu^Ation,  etc. — The  population  of  Hanover,  in  1871.  was  1.004.527.  Of 
these  there  were— Protestants.  1,713,711;  Roman  Catholics,  283,800;  different  Christian 
sects.  8.284;  Jews.  12,799.  Religious  matters  aro  under  the  direction  of  Lutheran 
(evangelical)  and  reformed  consistories  at  Hanover,  Stade.  Otterndorf,  Aurich,  Hadeln; 
the  see  of  OsnabrDck,  which  is  held  alternately  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  secular 
Protestant  bishop;  nnd  the  Roman  Catholic  see  of  Hildeshcim.  Hanover,  like  other 
countries  of  northern  Germany,  is  amply  provided  with  educational  instituticms.  It  has 
one  university  at  GOttingen.  17  high  and  18  lower  gymnasia,  5  normal  and  21  polytechnic 
Bchools,  a  mditary  academy;  at  Hanover,  a  "Fciundation  Padsgogium"  at  Hefeld, 
schools  of  surgery  and  midwifery,  of  which  that  at  Celle  is  the  most  esteemed,  schools 
for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  nnd  about  8,600  free  parish  schools,  which  ai*c  in  most 
cases  dependent  upon  the  local  church  party,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  There 
are  also  several  good  mining  and  forest  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  poor  are  provided  for  partly  by  voluntary  subscription  and  partly  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  own  labor  in  the  poor-houses  erected  for  the  reception  of  pei-sons  in  want. 
There  are  partially  self-support mg  reformatories  at  Emden  and  Ollc,  while  Hanover, 
Hnmeln.  Gfottingen,  LOneburg,  Emden,  and  Hildeshcim  have  all  their  separate  houses 
of  detention  and  poor-houses. 

Zaw.— The  ao ministration  of  the  law  was  presided  over  by  a  special  ministry. 
Criminal  cases  have,  since  1848.  been  tried  before  sworn  juries. 

Constitution,  Government. — Hanover  was  a  sovereign  kingdom  from  1814  to  1866. 
The  monarchy  was  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  the  administration  was  conducted 
by  a  responsible  ministry  with  two  representative  chambers,  whose  concurrence  was 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  certain  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  upper  of  the  two 
chambers  consisted  of  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal;  several  mediatized  princes;  and 
other  members  of  the  higher  nobility;  four  members  nominated  by  the  king;  and  fifty 
other  memlKsrs.  Half  the  number  of  the  elected  representatives  retired  every  third  year. 
The  lower  chamber  consisted  of  2  of  the  members  of  the  ministry  nominated  by  the 
king,  2  deputies  appointed  by  tiic  chamber  itself,  88  representatives  of  towns  and 
boroughs,  and  44  members  for  the  country  districts.  There  were,  moreover,  7  provincial 
assemblies,  whose  concurrence  and  assent  were  necessary  for  the  promulgation  of  laws 
and  the  levying  of  taxes  within  their  several  districts. 

The  highest  department  of  the  government  was  the  council  of  stale.  The  cabinet. 
which,  after  1848,  was  composed  of  responsible  members,  comprised  7  mtntstcrs,  each 
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of  whom  presided  over  a  special  department  of  the  administration.  The  chnml>er» 
"were  sumnioDcd  every  2  years,  but  Xha  diet  or  land  tug  was  septeuuial.  The  nioDetary 
system,  and  the  weiglits  and  measures  of  ilauover,  were  the  same  as  those  adopted  by 
lUe  Grerman  Zollvereiu  (q.v.). 

Fdople, — Tlic  Hanoverians  are  a  mixed  race;  those  inhabiting  tlic  north-eastern  and 
central  provinces  are  mostly  8axons,  tut  those  on  the  coast  are  of  Frisic  origin;  tho^o 
OD  ihe  west  of  ibe  Ems,  Dutch;  and  those  in  the  southern  provinces,  Thuriugiaus  and 
Fmnconiaus.  Platl-Deutsch,  or  low  German,  is  commonly  spoken  in  all  the  rural  dis- 
iricts  excepting  those  bordering  upon  tbe  Netherlands,  in  which  Dutch  is  the  ordinary 
form  of  speech;  while  high  German,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Germany,  is  the  lau- 
gimgc  of  the  educated  and  higher  classes. 

Jiidory. — The  country  at  present  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  occupied 
in  remote  ages  l)y  Suxou  tribes,  which,  after  a  Ion ":  continued  struggle  under  tbeir  leader 
Witil^ind,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Charlemugue,  and  embraced  Cbristiunity. 
Hanover  continued  to  form  part  of  the  Fraukish  empire  until  the  time  of  tltc  emperor 
Ludvig  the  German,  wbcn  Ludolf  of  Meissen  incorporated  it  in  the  ducliy  of  Saxony. 
Io9di  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  who  had  inberited  Suxony  from  bis  fatlier,  Henry  I.,  tbo 
hereditary  duke,  bestowed  it  on  Hermann  Billing,  on  tbe  extinction  of  wboso  family  in 
1106.  it  passed  to  Lothaireof  Supplinburg.  By  tbe  marriage  of  Lotbaire  with  liicbenza 
of  Nordheim,  new  territories  were  added  to  tbe  duchy,  which  passed  to  the  family  of 
the  Guelplis  through  their  descendant  Gertrude,  who  married  Henry  tbe  proud,  of 
Bavaria.  Henry  the  lion,  tlie  son  of  the  latter,  did  much  to  advance  tbe  civilization 
and  commerce  of  his  subjects  by  conferring  rights  and  privileges  upon  various  towns 
which  had  advocated  his  cause;  but  when  he  fell  under  tbe  ban  of  tbe  empire,  a 
period  of  anarcliy  and  confusion  succeeded,  which  at  first  threatened  tbo  ruin  of  tbo 
country.  When  Henry  lost  tbo  duchy  of  Saxony,  ho  retained  bis  hereditary  land* 
of  Bmnswick  and  LUneburg  through  the  special  favor  of  the  emperor. 

The  reformation  early  found  adherents  among  the  burgber  and  rural  populations  of 
Hanover;  but  as  tbe  new  doctrines  were  strongly  opposed  by  many  of  tbe  chief  niagi!?- 
tratcs  and  the  majority  of  tbe  nobles,  their  formal  introduction  was  made  the  subject  of 
violcat  altercations  lietwcen  the  opposite  parties,  until  the  conversion  of  Ernest  I.  of 
Lanebarg  iu  1535  gave  support  and  stability  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 

The  Hne  of  Brunswick-LQncburg  began  with  William  tlio  younger,  who,  in  tho 
partition  whicli  he  and  bis  elder  brother  Henry  (the  founder  of  the  reigning  Bmnswick 
bouse)  made  of  the  dominions  of  their  father,  Ernest  L,  obtained  in  156U  the  duchies 
of  LQoebur^  and  Celle  (Zell).  William  died  in  1592,  leaving  seven  son»,  who,  with  a 
▼lew  of  avoiding  the  further  dismembering  of  their  patrimony,  agreed  that  tho  eldest 
should  succeed,  but  that  one  only  of  their  number  should  marry.  The  lot  of  marriage 
fell  upon  the  sixth  brother,  George,  who  died  in  1641.  iu  the  reign  of  his  fourth  brother,, 
duke  Frederick,  the  last  survivor  of  the  family.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1648, 
Christian  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  duke  George,  succeeded  his  uncle,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  family  compact,  took,  as  his  portion  of  the  inheritance.  LUneburg.  Gruben- 
bagen,  Dicpholz,  and  Hoya,  with  Celle  for  his  residence;  wliile  bis  next  brother, 
George  William,  obtained  Kalenburg  and  GSttingcn,  with  Hanover  for  his  residence^ 
and  thus  gave  origin  to  the  Unes  of  Celle  and  Hanover,  which  were  again  merged  in 
one  after  the  death  of  duke  George  William,  third  son  of  duke  George,  who,  dying 
without  male  heirs,  was  succeeded  uy  his  kinsman  and  son-in-law,  the  elector,  George 
Lewis  of  Hanover,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  England  as  George  I.  (q.v.)  on  thedeatli 
of  queen  Anne  in  1714,  as  the  nearest  Protestant  heir  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  being  son 
of  the  electrode,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  grand -daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England.  Duke  George  William  of  Celle  deserves  notice  for  las  warlike  and 
active  administration,  and  for  the  part  wlrich  he  took  in  all  the  momentous  affairs  of 
bis  age;  thus  he  sent  auxiliaries  to  Venice,  to  aid  the  republic  against  the  Turks,  co- 
operated with  tlie  duke  of  Brunswick  to  reduce  his  insurgent  capital;  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  emperor  against  France  and  Sweden;  sent  an  army  into  Hungary  to 
resist  the  Turks;  and  in  1(388  lent  troops  and  money  to  William  of  Grange  against 
James  II.  of  England. 

With  George  Lewis,  king  of  England,  and  the  second  elector  of  Hanover  or  Bruns- 
wick-LUneburg,  a  brighter  epoch  opened  to  the  Hanoverians,  who,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  were  relieved  from  tho  burden  of  maintaining  the  court  arid 
ducal  household,  while  tbe  revenues  of  tbe  crown  were  thenceforth  appropriated  solely 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  state.  Bremen  and  Werden  were  obtained  in  this  reign 
by  purchase  from  Denmark.  George  n.»  who  succeeded  in  1727.  showed  tbe  Rame  care- 
ss bis  fatlier  to  spare  tlie  revenues  of  Hanover  at  the  expense  of  those  of  England.  In 
bis  character  of  elector,  bc.participated  in  tbe  Austrian  war  of  succession,  1740^8;  but 
in  tbe  seven  vears' war,  wlien  Hanover  suffered  materially  from  the  incursions  of  the 
P^ench,  he  sided  with  Prussia.  This  kiufj  founded  the  university  of  GOttingen  in  1745. 
The  first  80  fears  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  (q.v.),  who  succeeded  on  tbe  death  of  bia 
gnmdfather  in  1760,  contributed  largely  towards  the  prosperity  of  Hanover,  which,  like 
the  otlier  states  of  northern  Germany,  profited  by  the  increased  Engliftli  and  American 
trade,  for  which  the  Hanoverian  jwrts  and  rivers  formed  the  regular  channels  of  com- 
municatioa  with  the  rest  of  Germany.    In  1703  Hanoverian  troops  took  P'^i'f  )ii\Ai(f> 
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-wars  against  the  French  republic,  but  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  were  defrayed 
by  England ;  and  it  was  nut  till  1801.  when  Prussia,  refusing  to  accknuwiedge  the 
neutrality  of  Hanover,  threw  troops  into  the  electorate,  that  Hanover  suffered  fit^m  tbe 
consequences  of  tlie  anomalous  position  in  which  its  relations  to  England  placed  it  in 
Tegiu'd  to  the  oilier  states  of  Germany.  The  Prussian  troops  evacuated  Hanover  at  tlie 
close  of  the  same  year,  in  uccordunce  with  the  treaty  entered  into  between  France  nnd 
England;  but  the  claims  and  counter-claims  wiiicii  aros«  from  this  occupatioD.  pre 
rise  to  protracted  discussions,  which  were  not  finally  settled  till  Ibh'O.  "vvken  it  was 
stipulated  by  treaty  that  Hanover  was  to  pay  to  Prussia  an  iudemnitv  of  875.000  tlialere. 
In  1808.  when  war  was  renewed  between'  England  and  France,  iNiipoleon  threw  an 
army,  under  the  comina:id  of  Mortier,  into  Hanover,  and  the  result  of  this  n>easure 
was  to  compel  the  Hanoverian  government  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  the  Fiench 
gen.,  by  which  it  Unind  itself  to  abstain  from  serving  against  France  during  ibc 
pending  war;  to  give  up  fortresses,  arms,  and  horses  to  the  army;  to  subsidize  French 
troops;  and  to  participate  unconditionally  in  the  general  costs  of  the  war.  A  large 
number  of  the  army,  however,  having  contrived  to  evade  signing  thcFC  articles  of  sur- 
render, went  over  to  England,  where  the  men  were  incorporated  into  t lie  German  legion, 
which  did  good  service  both  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  in  the  Belgian  campnign  of 
1815.  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1806  Napoleon,  after  baring 
■ceded  Hanover  to  Prussia,  and  again  withdrawn  it,  appropriated  a  portion  of  the 
■electorate  to  complete  the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  vhich  in  1810  received 
the  whole  of  the  Hanoverian  territory.  Finally,  Hanover  whs  united  with  France,  and 
the  n.w.  portion  divided  into  the  departments  of  Bouchesde  TElbe,  Bouches  du  Wcser. 
tind  Lelne.  while  the  s.e.  portions  formed  the  Westphalian  depnrtments  of  Atterand 
Harz.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  Hanover  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
tlom  in  1814.  In  the  same  year,  the  prince  Regent  of  England  convoked  the  Han- 
overian states  to  deliberate  upon  the  l)est  manner  of  consolidating  the  various  indtpen- 
•dcnt  governments  of  the  different  provinces  into  one  systematic  whole.  In  1816  the 
•duke  of  Cambridge,  the  brother  of  the  prince  regent,  was  appointed  govern or-general  of 
Hanover;  and  in  1819  a  new  constitution  was  jrranted,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
provincial  states  w^erc  retained  and  enlarged,  anatwo  representative  chambers  associated 
with  them.  Very  little  was  done  in  tlie  time  of  George  IV.  towonls  the  nmelionition  of 
the  administration,  and  the  general  disaffection   and  distrust  had  risen  to  the  highest 

5 itch,  when  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  The  influence  of  the  French  revolution  of 
uly  (1830)  extended  to  Hanover,  and  in  1S81  disturbances  broke  out  at  Osterodc  and 
GOttingen.  These  were  speedily  put  down,  but  as  the  national  discontent  did  not  abate, 
the  prime  minister,  count  Munster.  who  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
w^as  dismissed,  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  governor-general, 
invested  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  and  intrusted  with  very  extensive  powers.  The  duke 
recommended  gradual  Teforms,'but  as  tbe  popular  feeling  wns  decididly  in  favor  of  a 
thoroughly  re-modeled  constitution,  the  states  were  again  convoked ;  and  finally,  in  1883, 
a  draft  or  the  pro(>oscd  constitution,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  ministry  and  the  states,  was  laid  before  William  IV. ,  and  after  it  had  been 
•considerably  modified  in  England,  it  received  his  signature,  Sept.  26, 1888,  wit  bout  having 
been  again  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  states.  The  death  of  William  IV.,  in  1887, 
placed  Hanover  under  the  rule  of  the  next  male  heir,  Ernest  August,  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  king  was  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of 
1888,  to  which  he  had  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  refused  to  give  his  assent  and  to 
restore  that  of  1819. 

When  the  government  demanded  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  all  persons  holding 
office  under  the  state,  seven  of  the  GOttingen  professors — viz.,  Dahlmann,  Gervinns.  J. 
Grimm,  F.  Grimm,  Ewald,  Albrecht,  and  W.  Weber— refused  to  take  the  requiied 
oath,  in  consequence  of  which  all  were  deprived,  without  any  preliminar}-  investi- 
gation, of  their  chairs,  and  the  three  first-named  banished  from  the  country. 

From  this  period  till  1848.  when  the  success  of  the  French  revolution  compelled  the 
German  rulers  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  towards  their  subjects,  the  king  shoved 
himself  resolutely  averse  to  sanction  reform.  Liberal  measures,  however,  were  at 
length  introduced,  and  the  new  constitution  of  1848  was  more  liberal  than  that  of  li^- 
The  king,  moreover,  organized  some  useful  reforms  in  the  internal  administration,  and 
effected  great  improvements  in  several  of  the  towns. 

The  chambers  of  Hanover  showed  great  zeal  in  the  reorganization  of  Germany,  and 
king  Ernest  entered  into  a  triple  alliance  ^itli  Prussia  and  Saxony,  to  promote  the  unify 
of  the  German  nation.  Unlike  many  of  his  German  contemporaries,  king  Ernest  kept  the 
promises  which  ho  had  made  to  his  people  during  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  1848-49; 
and  although  the  nobility  made  the  mo.««t  pressing  appeals  to  him  for  the  recovery  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  he  refused  to  withdraw  his 
pledge  that  the  country  should  be  governed  in  accordance  with  constitutional  principles: 
and  such  confidence  was  placed  in  his  word,  that,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  opinions, 
his  death,  in  1851,  was  regarded  as  a  serious  blow  to  the  cau.«5c  of  reform,  for  his  son  and 
successor,  George  V.,  was  known  to  hold  very  extreme  views  in  regjird  to  the  kingly 
I)ower  and  the  claims  of  the  aristocracy.  The  early  measures  of  the'new  king  were  not 
calculated  to  allay  the  fears  entertained  of  his  policy;  ^u^.^^^^^i|i|^^e|^ft|^ion  of  the 
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assembly  of  the  states  tbat  they  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  reforms  completed  ^I'hich 
had  been  begun  by  tlio  hue  king,  and  tlieir  vote  of  want  of  conlidencc  in  the  new  cabinet, 
prevented  iiuy  marked  retrogreaisive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  and  in  1854 
Hanover  joined  the  Zollverein.  In  1853  the  constitution  underwent  various  modifications 
in  accordance  with  tlie  demands  of  the  federal  diet,  by  which  it  was  made  to  appniximutc 
more  closely  to  that  of  1840.  Altiiougli  the  chsinges  were  unpopular,  they  met  with  no 
ener^tic  opposition.  After  the  war  of  1866  Hanover  became  a  province  of  Prussia. 
6ce  Qermant. 

HANOVER,  a  t.  in  Jefferson  co..  Ind..  near  the  Ohio  river,  6  m.  w.s.w.  of  Madison; 
pop.  of  township,  1399.     It  is  the  seat  of  Hanover  (Presby teriau)  college,  founded  i n  1833, 

EAVOYEB,  a  t.  in  New  Hampshire.  United  States,  pleasantly  situated  on  tlic  c.  bank 
of  ibe  Connecticut  river,  53  m.  n.w.  from  Concord.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dartmouili  coU 
le!!e,  founded  by  lord  Dartmouth  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth,  and  a  medical 
college.     Pop.  of  township  (70),  2,085. 

HAKOYEB  (Qer.  Ilanno'tery  formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom,  now  chief  t.  of  Iho 
province  of  Hanover,  is  situated  on  a  plain  lying  on  botli  banks  of  the  Luine — which  is 
crosaed  by  ten  bridges,  and  is  navigable  hence  to  the  ocean — about  100  m.  8.s.w.  of  Ham- 
burg. It  consists  of  the  old  town,  and  the  suburbs  Glockscc  and  Linden,  and  with  tlieso 
inclusive,  it  had,  in  1871,  a  pop.  of  104,248.  The  older  parts  of  the  city  are  mean  and 
aoaitrticlive,  but  since  1837,  when  by  the  accession  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, to  the  throne,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  Hanover  has  undergono 
7crT  extensive  alterations  and  improvements.  In  the  Wateiloo  Platz,  with  its  column 
wirmounted  by  a  figure  of  Victory,  are  the  fine  new  barracks  and  arsenal.  Besides  theso 
the  most  interesting  buildings  are  the  stately  town-hall  in  the  market-place,  founded  in 
1439,  with  au  adiacent  public  library  of  40,000  volumes;  the  royal  library,  with  its  150,000 
Tolumes  and  2,000  MS8.,  its  incunabula,  archives,  and  valuable  stale  pa'jxirs:  the  theater, 
ooeof  tlie  largest  in  Germany;  the  kings  p  ilacc;  the  museum,  with  good  natural-history 
collections;  a  giUlery  of  pictures,  etc.;  and  the  royal  state  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  a 
monastery  of  Minorites  in  1632,  which  deserves  notice  for  tlie  magnificence  of  its  internal 
decomtions,  and  for  the  numlier  and  value  of  the  objects  of  ancient  and  modern  art 
which  it  contains;  its  fine  gallery  of  paintings;  its  chapel,  in  which  are  preserved  numer- 
ous relics  and  antiques,  many  of  which  were  bn)ught  from  Palestine  by  Henry  tne  Lion 
in  11?3;  and  an  altar-piece  by  L.  Cmnach.  Among  the  cljaritable  institutions  of  H.  are 
the  orphan  asylum,  school  for  the  blind,  infirmaries,  hospitals,  and  poor-houses,  the  latter 
of  which  are  principally  supported  by  private  subscription.  Hanr)vcr  is  well  provided 
with  educational  institutions,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  Georgianum,  a  col- 
legiate school  for  the  sons  of  noblemen ;  a  lyceum,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  city  has  also 
polytechnic,  normal,  and  medical  schools,  and  25  free  public  schools.  Hanover  was  tho 
tiret  place  in  (Germany  that  was  lighted  with  gas  (in  1826).  The  discovery  of  a  rich  bed 
of  asphalt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  has  been  the  means  of  giving  the  streets 
better  side-pavements  than  most  other  German  lo^Yns  possess,  while  the  recent  improve- 
ments that  have  been  effected  in  the  old  system  of  sewers,  which  dates  from  the  lOtli  c, 
render  the  dnunage  particularly  good.  Hanover  has  gained  pleasant  walks  and  pleasure- 
rounds  by  the  levelmg  and  planting  of  the  nimparts,  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  lie  the  royal  palaces  of  Henenhausen  and  Montbrillant,  whoso  beauti- 
fnl  grounds  and  gardens  are  freely  opened  to  the  public. 

Since  Hanover  became  a  center  of  the  North  German  railway  system,  its  manufactures 
have  greatly  increased  in  importance.  Amongst  the  foremost  are  the  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wax-cloth,  machinery,  locomotives;  also  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  wares,  chemi- 
cals, leather,  and  tobacco.  The  trade  of  the  place  has  also  rapidly  developed  of  lato 
years. 

See  Leatsch,  Bin  Bliek  aufdie  Oesefiiehte  H,  (1827);  Kobbe,  Ahrisa  einer  Geschichie  d, 
Kimigreichs  H.  (1823);  Baiow,  Beitrdge  2ur  Geseh.  d.  bravMchwluneb.-landes  (1829); 
Slider's  ^«flw  (1861);  Thies,  Hannovernnd  Vmgegtnd  {,\^1A). 
HANOVER  COURT-HOUSE,  Battle  of.  Sec  Chickahominy. 
HANflAKT),  a  well-known  name  in  connection  with  the  printing  of  the  British  par- 
lianientary  records.  The  first  of  the  family  was  Luke  Hansard,  who  was  born  in  li5;J  at 
Norwich,  and  coming  to  London,  worked  for  some  years  as  compositor  in  the  oflicc  of 
Hughes,  the  printer  to  the  house  of  commons;  and  in  1800  succeeded  Hughes  as  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business,  which  is  still  caAied  on  by  his  family.  Competition  and 
other  causes  have  led  to  a  division  of  the  parliamentary  printing,  but  the  Messrs. 
Hansard  still  print  the  bills  before  parliament,  the  reports  of  committees,  and  some 
o!  the  accounts. 

The  name  of  Hansard  is  connected  with  an  important  question  of  parlir.menlary  priv- 
ilege. Tlie  case  was  briefly  as  follows:  A  bookseller  named  Su^ckdale  brought  an  action 
for  libel  against  tho  Messrs.  Hansard,  the  libel  consisting  of  statements  in  the  parliamen- 
tary reports  which  the  latter  had  printed,  and  lord  chief -justice  Denman  decided  in  favor 
of  Stockdale.  The  house  of  commons  complained  of  a  breiich  of  privilege,  and  another 
Action  was  raised  in  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  but.  as  before,  the  plea  of  the  orden 
^i^prmleges  of  the  houm  was  overruled.    After  a  third  action  had  been  brought,  with 
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a  fiimilar  result,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  directing  that  any  proceedings  against 
persons  lor  pnbliciilion  of  pupers  printed  by  order  of  citlier  liousc  of  parliuiueut  arc  to 
be  stayed  by  the  courts  of  law,  upon  delivery  of  a  certillcate  and  uHidavit  tliut  such 
publication  is  by  order  of  eitiier  house. 

The  Hansards  are,  however,  most  ^videly  known  by  tlie  reports  of  the  debates  in 
parliament,  Avhich  are  published  by  them  anu  bear  iimir  name.  When  clmriies  of 
<  lucontistency  are  made  in  parliament,  they  are  asuully  veriUcd  by  a  quotation  fronT//a/i- 
'  sard,  the  accuracy  of  whicli  is  seldom  or  never  disputed  An  opinion,  in  consequence, 
widely  ])revails  thtit  the  Messrs.  Hansard  retain  a  corps  of  parliamentary  shorthuud  writ- 
era  in  tlieirservice, from  whose rcporlsllicdebalcspi-intedin  their  workare  prepared.  Tbi3 
popular  impression  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  speeches  printed  in  Ilaiunnl  arc  taken 
m  the  gross  from  the  London  morning  newspapers.  Tliey  are  usually  sent  to  the  ixxra 
or  in(*ml>erB  by  whom  they  arc  spoken  for  revi-.^ion  nnd  cori-ection,  and  many  important 
alterations,  expurgations,  and  additions  arc  made  in  tlie  speeches  thus  revisc;d,  when  a 
speaker  has  been  led  away  liy  the  lieat  of  debate,  or  hivs  on  the  other  han<l,  failed  to 
say  all  tliat  was  in  his  mind  when  he  rose.  The  convenience,  however,  of  possessing 
some  record  njorc  or  less  authentic  of  parliamentary  proct^'diiigs  has  led  the  executive 
government  to  take  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  llarimrd  for  distribution  rjuong  the 
public  oftices  and  departments.  Many  peers  and  members  of  parliament,  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  public  libraries,  nlso  8ubscril)e  to  this  work,  which  is  issued  at  si  certam 
fixed  price,  which  the  ^lessrs.  Hansard  guarantee,  at  the  commencement  of  cacli  session, 
shall  not  be  exceeded. 

HAHSEATIC  LEAGUE,  TnE,  or  The  Haksa,  was  a  trade-union  established  in  the  13tb 
c.  by  certain  cities  of  Northern  Germany  for  their  mutual  safety,  nnd  for  the  protectioo 
of  their  trade,  which  at  that  period  was  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  rulers,  and  tlie  law- 
less attacks  of  marauders  on  land  nnd  piVates  at  sea;  yet,  not  withstand  ini^  obstacles 
BUih  as  tlicsc,  and  the  heavy  imposts  levied  on  the  German  traders  by  their  princes, 
several  towns  of  Northern  Germany,  as,  for  instance,  Hamburg,  LUbeck,  and  Breraeu, 
had  acquired  some  commercial  importance  as  early  as  tiie  11th  century.    The  fame  of 
the  rich  cargoes  that  found  tlielr  way  into  their  factories  had  given  rise  to  swarms  of 
pirates,  who  infested  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  outlets  to  the  Baltic;  and  (he 
necessity  which  the  neighboring  ports  felt  of  protecting  themselves  effectually  f  i-om  such 
I  troublesome  enemies  led,  in  1219,  to  the  settlement  of  a  compact  between  Hamburg, 
i  Ditmarsh,  and  Hadeln,  to  protect  the  coui*se  of  the  river  and  tlie  adjacent  sea.     Thia 
.  agreement  was  followed  two  years  later  b^  a  treaty  of  mutual  aid  and  defense  between 
I  Hamburg  and  LUbeck,  which  was  joined,  in  1247,  by  the  town  of  Brunswick;  and  thus 
I  was  formed  the  German  league,  or  Hansa,  the  name  of  wluch  indicated,  in  the  Piatt- 
deutsch  of  the  traders,  a  bond  or  compact  for  mutual  aid.    The  progress  of  the  Icairue 
was  so  rapid  that,  before  the  year  12G0,  when  the  first  diet  met  at  LQbeck,  whicli  was 
the  centnil  point  of  the  wliole  association,  it  hud  its  regularly  organized  government, 
with  a  fixed  system  of  linnnce  and  administration. 

The  entire  league,  which  at  one  period  numbered  85  towns,  and  included  every  city 
of  importance  between  Holland  and  Livonia,  was  divided  iuto  four  classes  or  circles: 
1.  The  Vandal  or  Wendic  cities  of  the  Baltic  ;  2.  The  towns  of  Westphalia,  the  Rhine- 
land,  and  the  Netherlands  ;  8.  Tliose  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  ;  4.  Those  of  Prns>ia 
and  Livonia.  The  capitals  of  the  respective  circles  were  Ltibeck,  Ck)logne,  Brunswick, 
and  Dan7i^. 

The  cities  composing  the  league  were  represented  by  deputies  at  the  general  diet. 
which  met  every  three  years,  generally  at  LUbeck,  Which  was  considered  as  the  capital 
of  the  league,  to  discuss  and  settle  the  current  business  of  the  league,  and  held  an 
extraordinary  meeting  every  ten  years,  to  renew  the  various  unions  which  constituted 
the  great  Hansa.  The  edicts  of  the  diet  were  corrmunicated  to  the  masters  of  the  great 
circles,  who  remitted  them  to  the  several  guilds  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Four  large  foreign  factories  were  established  at  Ijondon  (1250),  Bruges  (1252).  Nnvo- 
gorod(l272),  and  Bergen  (1278);  and  besides  these  and  the  ordinary  meml>er8,  various 
cities  were  connected  by  treaties  of  limited  alliance  with  the  league;  as,  for  instance, 
Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Dordrecht,  Leghorn,  Lisbon,  Mar- 
eeilles,  Messina,  Naples,  Ostend,  Bolterdam,  Rouen,  Seville,  St.  Male. 

The  Hanseatic  league  was  the  first  systematic  trade-union  known  in  the  history  of 
European  nations,  and  the  hiirh  political  influence  which  it  rapidly  attained  was  due  to 
its  development  of  sounder  principles  of  tmde  than  any  that  had  hitherto  Iwen  pnt  into 
practice;  while  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  existence  it  exerted  a  beneficial  action  on 
•  the  advance  of  civilizjition,  which  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Its  professed  object  was 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  its  memliers  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  defend  and  extend  its 
commercial  relations  with  and  among  foreigners,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  exclude  all 
other  competitors  in  tra'le,  and  firmly  to  maintain,  and,  if  possible,  extend,  all  the  rights 
nnd  immunities  that  had  l»een  granted  by  various  rulers  to  the  corporation.  For  tli6 
promotion  of  these  ends,  the  league  kept  ships  and  armed  men  in  its  pay,  the  charce  of 
whose  maintenance  was  defrnj'ed  by  a  regular  system  of  taxation,  and  by  the  lunds 
obtainc(l  by  the  money -fines  which  the  diet  levied  for  infringemeats  of  its  laws.  In  its 
factories,  only  unmarried  clerks  and  serving-men  were  employed,  and  an  almost  monas- 
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tic  discipline  was  enforced;  but  the  by-laws  of  the  leagiio  prescribed  n  system  of  daily 
gpurtsiiud  light  occupatiutis  for  tlie  recruation  of  tlie  ineu,  while  sensible  n*guhitioDS for 
tbdr  comfort  and  cle::c!iness,  and  for  the  celebration  of  festivals  at  curlaiu  tixid  times 
cf  the  year,  bear  evidence  of  the  sound  sense  that  influenced  the  mode*  of  government 
of  the  Httusii,  and  which  was  further  shown  by  the  injunction  to  the  nmsicrs  of  fac- 
tories to  avoid  everything  that  could  hurt  tiie  prejudices  of  tiie  foreignei's  amcng  whom 
they  were  placed,  and  to  conform  in  all  things  lawful  to  the  habits  of  the  countiy. 

For  niuuy  years  the  Uanseatic  league  was  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and 
Gcnauu  ocean.  It  created  new  centers  of  trade  and  civilizntion  in  numerous  parts  of 
Dortiieni  Europe,  and  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  agriculture  and  other  industrial 
art5.  by  opening  new  channels  of  comnumication  by  means  of  the  canals  and  roads  with 
wbicb  it  connected  together  the  members  of  its  association.  The  great('fi>t  powers 
drtadcd  its  hostility  and  sought  its  alliance,  and  many  of  the  powerful  sovereigns  of  t ho 
middle  ages  were  iudebted  to  it  for  the  most  substantial  beiietits. 

In  England,  siuce  the  time  of  king  Ethelred,  German  tiaders  had  enjoyed  the  same 
privilegi'sas  native-born  Englishmen.  Heniy  11.  took  the  Cologne  merchants,  together 
»iih  llic  house  which  they  occupied  on  the  Thames,  specially  under  his  prottclion, 
allowing  to  them  and  their  successors  the  privilege  of  ('Zjort)ngj:codsfrecof  duty,  and 
sflliog  their  Rhenish  wines  for  the  same  price  at  which  French  wines  weie  then  i-old  in 
LoDdon;  and  iu  1261  these  privileges  were  extended  by  1-Ienry  111.  to  all  the  Germims 
iol/mdon  who  bad  a  share  in  the  Uanseatic  factory,  or  Avta  Teuloniccrttm^  which  vnla 
long  known  to  Londoners  as  the  "  steelyard."  In  1S€8  the  Hansards  craincd  the  good- 
will of  Edward  III.  by  supplying  him  with  the  money  necessary  to  ledeem  the  recalia 
and  coronation  jewels  of  his  queen,  which  he  had  pledged  to  Cologne  money-lenders, 
aod  by  allowing  him  to  dniw  upon  their  houses  for  large  sums  with  which  to  defray  tho 
€051  of  bis  French  wars.  Their  relations  to  other  sovereigns  «t  ih«t  period  weie equally 
significant  of  their  power,  for  thev  defeated  kings  Eric  and  Hakon  of  Norway,  and 
king  Waldemar  111.  of  Denmark,  in  1848,  deposed  Magnus  of  Sweden,  and  btfj-towcd 
bis  crown  upon  duke  Albert  of  Mecklenburg;  and  in  1428  equipped  a  fleet  of  248  ships, 
canring  13,000  soldiers,  against  Eric  of  Denmark. 

With  the  15th  c.  the  league  reached  at  once  its  culminating  f  otnt  and  its  decline, 
for  in  proportion  as  tho  seas  and  roads  were  better  protected  by  the  states  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  rulers  learned  to  comprehend  the  ccmmercial  advantages  of  their  domin- 
ion^ its  supremacy  declined;  while  tne  discovery  of  America,  and  of  a  new  scn-iouto 
toJndin,  gave  an  entirely  different  direction  to  the  tiade  of  Europe.  Tlie  Hansa  had, 
moreover,  arrogated  to  itself,  in  the  course  of  time,  presumed  lights  of  imposing  tho  I 
greater  and  lesser  ban,  and  exercising  acts  of  sovcieignty  and  judicial  power,  w  hie  hi 
were  incompatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  rulers  in  whose  states  they  were  enforced,  I 
and  hence  the  league  was  necessarily  brought  into  frequent  liostile  collision  with,  tho 
local  authorities.  Thus,  in  accordunco  with  their  systim  of  exclusive  policv,  the  Han- 
sards refused  to  grant  to  merchants  trading  in  foieign  parts  Ibe  same  privileges  in  the 
Uanseatic  cities  which  they  thembclves  had  enjoved  for  centuries  in  England,  liussia, 
uil  Scandinavia,  and  hence  arose  dissensions,  which  not  unfiequently  ended  in  a  tieico 
maritime  warfare.  By  way  of  retaliation  for  the  pertinacity  with  whieh  tlie  league 
rcfased  to  grant  to  the  English  the  same  immunities  which  hael  been  accoided  to  traders 
ofotbcr  nations,  parliament  required  that  Germans  should  pny  the  tax  on  wool  and 
vioe.  which  was  exacted  from  all  other  foreigners  in  the  English  maikels;  and  althongh 
ilie  Hansards stronjriy  resisted,  they  were  at  length  condemned  l)y  the  courts,  in  14<J9, 
lopaya  fine  of  £13.500;  and  they  would  prolmblv  have  Irst  all  ihey  possesKei  m  Eng- 
land/if  th<?ir  cause  had  not  l)een  advocated  by  Eefward  IV.,  wlu)  Imel  more  Ihnn  once 
been  indebted  to  them  for  money  and  aid.  and  who  in  1474  secured  for  them,  by  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a  '•estitution  of  nearly  all  I  heir  former  rights  In  Ergland. 
In  1598  their  obstinate  pertinjicity  in  insistina:  u|"»on  the  maintrnnnce,  of  their  old  prc- 
rr>gniives,  notwithstanding  the  aftereKi  conditio.i  of  the  limes,  drew  upon  ilumthenrger 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  dispatched  a  fleet  under  Drnke  and  Norris  to  seize  uron  tho 
siiipsof  the  Hansa.  of  which  61  were  e!aptured.  while  she  banishrd  the  llansaiels  from 
ihcir  factory  in  London.  These  measures  had  the  desiicd  efl"ect  of  eomvelling  tho 
^gae  to  receive  English  traders  on  equ:il  conditions,  and  the^ne'cforwaid  the  Hansaids 
^ere permitted  to e>ccupy  the  steelyard,  as  in  olden  times.  The  Hansa  hael.  however, 
oailivcd  its  date,  and  ai  the  diet  held  at  LniM»ck.  in  1680.  the  majority  of  the  cities 
formally  renounced  their  alliance.  Hamburg.  Lllbeck,  Bremen,  nnel.  for  a  sheirt  time, 
I^aozig.  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  compact,  and  eontrnue'd  to  form  an  a.^-socia- 
'ion  of  free  republics,  that  existed  unchanged  till  1810,  when  the  first  three  were  inceu*- 
porated  in  the  French  empire.  The.se.  in  1813,  combined  with  Frankfort-on  the-Main 
[oform  a  union.  Fninkfort  iMicame  Prussian  in  1866;  whereas  at  a  convention  in  July, 
J^O,  ilie  powers  and  privileges  of  the  three  free  towns  were  n^-estahlished  and  reorgnn- 
iN.  and  uneler  the  empire  they  .still  retain  their  local  se'lf-government.  See  Partorins, 
^^^^.  den  hantieatUchen  BuTMfM  {\^^y^-G&)\  Barthold,  Gesch.  der  deuUchen  Bania  (1854); 
Banmche  QeschichUbmter  (1871-77). 

HANSEN,  Petkb  Andrbas,  1795-1874 ;  a  Danish  astronomer ;  when  .▼«"ngr 
apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  ;  afterwards  employed  by  Schumacher,   professoUyftC 


H»pi»bars.  *^^'-' 

astronomy  at  Copenhagen,  to  assist  in  tbe  measureTnent  of  nn  arc  of  meridian  in  Hoi- 
steio.  This  led  to  his  appointment  as  assistant  to  Schumacher,  at  the  observatory  of 
Altoua.  Hansen's  reputuiion  as  a  niatlieraatician  hail  by  this  time  become  generally 
known,  and  in  1825  iie  was  selected  to  succeed  ])rofessor  £ncke  as  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory of  Seeberg.  near  Gotha.  There  lie  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  devoting  his 
talents  to  the  development  of  the  hijj^hest  Ln*auclies  of  mHtheniatical  astronomy,  wiih  an 
originality  of  conception  which  was  acknowledged  l)y  the  English  royul  astronomicul 
I  society  on  two  occasions,  by  the  award  of  their  gold  medal  for  his  researches  in  phys- 
ical astronomy  and  his  lunur  tables.  His  2iible4t  de  la  Lune  appeared  in  1857,  published 
at  the  ez|)ense  of  the  British  government,  which  awarded  him  a  prize  of  £l(K)0;  they 
liave  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  calculations  of  tlie  Mivtical  Almanac.  In  addition  to 
this  important  volume  containing  the  full  details  of  the  formulflB  explanatory  of  his 
lunar  theory,  Hansen  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  papers,  prio- 
cipiilly  relating  to  the  orbits  of  comets  and  planets  or  to  perturlmtional  astronomy,  lo 
one  of  these  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  £ncke*s  value  of  the  horizontal  equatorial 
solar  paniUax  required  to  be  increased  to  reconcile  the  lunar  theory  with  modern  olxser 
vations — nn  opinion  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Lc  Verrier  from  his  planetary 
researches  and  by  the  observations  of  Mars  and  the  transit  of  Venus  of  1874.  Hansen 
was  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  an  associate  of  the  royal  astronomical 
society. 

HAK'SI,  a  t.  of  the  district  of  Hissar.  in  the  province  of  the  Punjab,  lies  80  m.  to 
the  n.w.  of  Delhi,  in  hit.  29'  6'  n.,  and  long.  76  3'  e.  It  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
Delhi  canal,  made  in  1356  by  Feroz  Toghluk.  and  cleared  in  1825  by  the  British  govern 
merit.  This  work,  besides  its  domestic  and  agricultural  uses,  is  available  for  navigation. 
The  pop.  of  the  town  according  to  ihe  latest  census  (1868)  was  13,563. 

HANSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakotah  traversed  by  the  Dakotah  river;  482  sq.m. ;  formed 
since  18Ti).     The  soil  is  fertile.     Co.  seat.  Roekport 

HAK8TEEK,  Chkistoph.  a  Norwegian  astronomer,  vas  b.  at  Christiania,  Sept.  26. 
1781.  At  first  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  he  subsequently  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  hf  mathematical  science.  In  :'.814  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Christiania.  and  there,  in  1819,  published  his  cele- 
brated work  on  magnetism,  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  German  under  the 
title  of  UfUenuch'tiigen  uber  den  Magnstinmus  dsr  Erde.  and  produced  a  great  sensation, 
especially  in  England,  so  much  so,  that  in  almost  all  the  voyages  of  discovery  since 
undertaken,  magnetic  observations  have  been  made  in  conformity  to  his  directions. 
In  1821  he  discovered  the 'Maw  of  magnetic  force."  See  Maonetibsi.  After  having 
visited  London.  Paris.  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  different  parts  of  his  native  country,  lie 
resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  bis  magnetic 
observations,  which  he  accomplished  from  1828  to  1830.  and  returned  to  Europe  with  a 
large  collection  of  facts,  which  were  of  much  service  in  aiding  to  di.spel  the  otiscurity 
which  enveloped  and  still  partly  envelops  this  subject.  On  his  return  to  Christiania,  ho 
prevailed  upon  the  government  to  erect  an  observatory,  fitted  also  for  magnetic  observa- 
tions. Besides  occupying  his  chair  in  the  university,  Htinsteen  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  school  of  artillery,  superintended  the  triangulation  of  Norwa3%  and  helped 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  national  system  of  weiglits  and  measures.  .  He  died  April 
15,  1873.  He  published  lectures  on  astronomy,  a  work  on  mechanics,  another  on 
geometry,  and  several  memoirs,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  inserted  in  the  Magazifi 
for  Natan>iden8kuberne. 

HANTS,  a  co.  in  centnU  Nova  Scotia  on  Mines  basin;  1175  sq.m. ;  pop.  *72,  21,301. 
It  has  a  varied  surface  of  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys.  Gypsum  abounds  in  great 
quantities.     Chief  town,  Windsor. 

HAKmCAK,  or  HanOxcan  (the  nominative  of  the  Sanskrit  base  hanumat  or  JianHmat, 
literally  muaning  *' having  a  jaw,"  but  understood  to  imply  "having a  broken  jaw*'), 
is  the  name  of  a  fabulous  monkey,  who  plays  a  great  role  in  the  legendary  history  of 
the  second  or  classical  period  of  Hindu  mythology,  He^  is  repi'e>ented  there  as* the 
strenuous  friend  and  ally  of  Vishnu,  when  the  latter,  in  his  incarnation  as  Rama,  made 
his  expedilion  to  Ceylon,  in  order  to  recover  his  wife  Silil,  carri<Ml  off  by  the  giant 
(  liavana.  See  VisHiiu.  In  the  war  between  Rama  and  Ravana.  H:inum4n,  on  one  occa- 
sion, i.H  related  to  have  bridged  over  the  ocean  between  the  continent  of  India  and  Ceylon 
with  rocks  of  a  prod ii^ious  size,  which  he  and  his  friend  threw  into  the  sea;  on  another, 
to  have  set  Lankk  on  lire,  by  meah.s  of  igniting  his  tail,  previously  dipped  into  combustible 
matter;  and  when,  to  restore  to  life  his  friends  slain  in  battle  by  the  armies  of  Ravana, 
he  dew  to  the  Himalaya,  where  he  intended  to  gather  the  mairical  herbs  required  for 
his  purpose,  he  grew  impatient  at  not  finding  them  quickly,  and  tore  off  the  whole  peak 
of  the  mountain,  which  he  then  carried  to  Lanka.  Jhe  caipital  of  ('eylon.  Sucii  and 
many  other  extraordinary  feats  are  related  of  this  **  chieftain  of  the  monkey  tribe." 
especially  in  the  great  poem  lidmdi/ana.  which  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Visimn  in 
his  descent  on  earth  as  Kama,  and  in  many  of  its  chapters  dwells  with  particular  pre- 
dilection on  Hanumat  the  monkey.  Of  his  origin  and  his  first  darings,  the  older  version 
•)f  this  epos  gives  us  the  following  account;  His  **iothc^-.  w^^  ai\3^|1^  or  nymph^ 


Of\Q  HanJiI.  e 

^^^  Uapubary., 

Pur^itagtliald,  wlio,  through  some  curse,  however,  was  born  as  the  daughter  of  a 
monkey,  and  under  the  name  of  Ai\jand,  became  the  wifo  of  the  monkey  Ketsann. 
Posscs^ing  the  power  of  assuming  whatever  shape  she  pleased,  she  once  Iransformed  lier- 
ficlf  iuto  a  human  being,  and  walked  in  splendid  altlre  on  the  Ap  of  a  mountain.  Tliero 
Ydju,  the  god  of  wind,  caught  sight  of  her,  and  became  bewildered  wiih  love.  Tho 
rcsultof  his  stormy  courtship,  though  purely  ideal,  as  heat  least  explained  it  to  her, 
wiis  the  child  llanumat.  The  later  version  of  the  IKimdyana  adds  to  this  story  a  pre- 
fatory incident  to  justify,  as  it  were,  the  liberty  which  the  god  took  with  tho  wife  of 
Kesarin,  by  making  him  act  under  the  promise  of  u  rishi  or  saint.  When  a  child, 
Huouuiiin,  while  once  lying  on  the  lap  of  his  mother,  saw  the  sun  rise,  and  thinking  it 
wiiaafruit,  coneeive<l  the  desire  of  taking  it.  Up  he  started,  therefore,  into  the  air; 
butlndra,  angry  at  his  presumption,  hurled  him  down  with  liis  fiery  thunderbolt  to  tho 
top  of  ilie  mountain,  where  in  his  fall  he  broke  his  left^aw. 

Tjo  numerous  pictures  and  sculptures  by  which  this  singular  Hindu  deity  is  rcprc- 
WDtcd,  refer  to  these  and  similar  episodes  of  his  history.  He  appears  either  in  a  lighting 
p'j-'turc,  armed  with  disk,  sword,  or  trident,  and  trampling  on  some  vanquished  foe;  or 
k  is  carrying  the  rcK'ks  with  which  he  bridged  over  the  sea;  or  he  is  in  the  attitude  of 
a  worshiper — which  means  of  Vishnu.  Frequently  his  figure  is  sin^jle;  sometimes  it  is 
coDQccled  with  that  of  garuda.  the  sacred  bird-vehicle  of  Vishnu;  and  it  is  never  missing 
iu  those  groups  which  cmblematicall>;  represent  the  principal  facts  of  Kama's  life. 
Tiiosc  not  very  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  Hindu  idols,  will  never  fail  to  recognize 
him  hy  his  prodigious  tail. 

That  Hanuman  is  the  typo  of  the  monkeys  worshiped  by  a  certain  class  of  Hindus, 
requires  no  further  remark,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  monkey -worship,  to 
vliich  80  early  a  writer  as  Megiisthenes  bears  testimony  when  he  sjX'aks  of  the  numerous 
monkeys  coming  to  the  town  Latage— probably  in  the  north  of  India — and  being  fed  there 
dsily,  has  its  origin  in  the  devolHrn  to  the  memory  of  Hanumun,  that  great  friend  of 
VUimu.  The  foundation  of  the  myth  is  probably  an  historical  one.  There  is  no  reasi»a 
to  doubt  tradition  when  it  tells  us  that  a  hero-^it  calls  him  Ram&— carried  Brahmanic 
icstiiuiions  from  the  north  of  India  to  Ceylon,  and  wo  ma)r  believe  it  also  when  it  couples 
Tith  this  event  a  cause  which  transformed  this  expedition  into  a  war  between  the 
Brahmanic  population  of  India  and  that  of  Ceylon.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Ramd, 
00  his  march  to  tho  south,  formed  alliances,  and' that  his  allies,  on  account  of  their  barba- 
rous condition,  were  compared  by  his  followers  to  monkeys.  There,  imwever,  all  that 
may  Iks  rwd  in  the  myth  of  Hanumdn  seems  to  end,  for  its  other  ingredients  are  either 
purely  legendary,  or  represent  phenomena  of  a  physical  kind.  '  When  Ramd  ceased  to 
Ik  the  human  hero,  and  became  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  history  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  change  also 
beuunc  in  purt  imaginary,  and  in  part  Influenced  bv  the  chamcter  which  belonged  to 
tlie  god.  It  is  the  latter  influence  which  is  especially  perceivable  in  the  origin  ascribed 
toUaDumun.  Vishnu  is  in  the  Vedas  a  deity  representing  attributes  of  the  sun,  and 
the  Ictrcnds  of  the  birth  of  his  ally  arc  such  as  would  originate  in  i^henomena  connected 
vilh  sunrise.  To  this  the  names  ascribed  to  his  mother  seem  to  point;  for  the  apsarasjis 
"were  originally  pei*sonifications  of  the  vapours  which  are  attnicted  by  the  sun,  and 
form  into  mists  or  clouds"  (see  Goldst ticker's  Banskrit  Diciiojiary  under  the  word 
"apsaras");  and  a/fjajid,  among  other  meanings,  signifies  night. 

H.\.NWAY,  Jonas,  1713-86;  an  English  traveler.  In  1743  ho  became  a  partner 
vitb  Mr.  Dingley,  a  merchant  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  iu  this  way  had  Ids  attention 
turned  to  the  trade  between  Russia  and  Persia,  in  which  latter  country  he  traveled  con- 
Rderably,  meeting  with  many  misfortunes.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  for  the  most 
p:irt  spent  in  London,  and  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  advocacy  and  support  of 
u<«ful  enterprises.  Ho  is  popularly  remembered  as  the  fii^st  Englishman  to  carry  nn 
mnbrella  in  his  native  country;  this  he  persisted  in  using  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  hackney  coachman  to  hoot  or  hustle  him  into  conformity.  He  wrote  with  some 
eHect  against  the  custom  of  giving  vails,  or  gratuities  to  servants;  and  in  ]\\9  Journey 
hm  PortsmouUi  to  Kingston  hQ  nUiickcil  tho  habit  of  tea-drinking,  which,  however,  found 
&o  able  and  ardent  defender  in  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1757  he  took  an  active  part  in  founding 
tile  Marine  society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fit  out  poor  boys  and  men  for  the  navy; 
lieiKas one  of  the  originators  of  the  Magdalen  hospital;  it  was  due  to  his  continued 
efforts  that  the  act  of  George  III.  was  passed  for  the  better  trcjitmeut  of  the  parish 
iofants;  and  in  Hd-l  he  took  up  the  lamentable  case  of  those  little  chimney-sweeps 
*b»)se  dangerous  occupation  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  method  of  solitary  con- 
finement for  prisoners  found  in  him  one  of  its  earliest  advocates,  and  in  various  other 
^ays  he  sought  to  improve  the  chances  of  the  criminal  population. 

HAPLOMI.    See  EsociDiE,  Malacoptekygii,  and  Pike,  (ante), 

HAP'SBITBO,  or  HABSBtTBO,  IIocsu  of,  of  which  the  imperial  family  of  Austria  are 
^^e  representatives,  derived  its  name  from  the  castle  of  Habsburg.  or  Ilabichtsburg 
(Hawk's  c}Uitle\  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar.  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Aarpwi.  The 
t^^llewaslmilt  in  the  11th  c.  by  Werner,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  grandscm  of  Gunthruu 
tlierich.  count  of  Alsace  and  Breisgjui.  who.  according  to  the  Austrian  chroniclers,  was^ 
QQtcended  from  Ethico  L,  duke  of  Alemannia  and  Alsace  in  the  7th  ^ 


delivered  the  castle  to  his  brother  Kanzcline,  VFhose  nephew,  Werner  II.,  -was  Uie  firbi 
who  assumed  llie  title  of  count  of  Uapsburg.  Alhrecht  or  Albert  III.,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Werner  II.,  assum^  the  title  of  Luudgraf  of  upper  Alsace,  or  Qundgua.  Tills 
prince  possessed  a  great  part  of  Swabla,  Alsnce,  and  the  Aargau,  to  which  his  son, 
Kudolf  I.,  added  Lauffeuburg.  On  his  death  in .1282.  his  sons,  Albert  IV.  and  Kudolf 
II.,  divided  tiieir  father's  possessions — Rudolf  becoming  the  founder  of  the  Uapsburg- 
Lauifenburj^  line.  This  bninch  became  extinct  in  1408  in  Germany,  but  is  still  repre- 
sented in  England  b^  the  Fielding  family,  'i'he  whole  possessions  of  Rudolfs  lineage 
reverted  to  the  Austrian  line  in  1415.  Albert  IV.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  house  of  Haipsburg.  He  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Rudolf  III. 
(Rudolf  I.  of  Austria),  succeeded  hira,  and  by  appropriating  the  provinces  which,  as 
emperor,  he  had  wrested  from  Oltocar  of  Bohemia — viz.,  upper  and  l«wcr  Austria, 
Styria.  Carinthia,  and  Carniola — j^reatly  increased  the  power  of  his  family.  His  son, 
Albrecht  or  Altiert  I.  (q.v.),  succeeded  in  1291  to  the  family  possessions.  *The  further 
history  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  may  be  traced  in  that  of  Austria  (q.v.).  It  may  be 
noted  here  tl;at  Ernest,  snrnamed  the  iron,  one  of  the  sons  of  Leopold  II..  and  founder 
of  the  Slyrian  line,  married  Cymbnrga.  daughter  of  Ziemovitz,  duke  of  Masovia  (now 
province  of  Warsaw),  and  niece  of  Uladislas  Jagellon,  king  of  Poland,  celebrated  in 
Austrhin  historv  nut  onl^  for  her  l)eauty  and  accomplishments,  but  also  for  her  great 
strengfh  of  lK>dy,  of  which  latter  quality  some  historians  give  remarkable  instances. 
Froni  her  are  said  to  he  derived  the  thick  lips  which  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Au.strian  family. 

Cuinparc  prince  Lieknowski,  Oesduchie  des  Hauies  Hababurg  (2  vols.  Wien,  1696-S7X 
also  Coxc's  House  of  Austria, 

IIARAFORA,  or  Alfooroo,  a  trilxi  of  savafires  in  the  island  of  Celebes  and  also  ia 
Papua  or  New  Guinea,  somewhat  resembling  the  Malays,  but  having  crisp  instead  of 
straight  hair.  They  clotlie  themselves  with  the  inner  bark  of  tries  made  flexible  by 
pounding.  The  fighting  men  are  armed  with  shields  and  cleavers.  One  of  their  luirliar- 
oiis  customs  prescribes  that  a  young  man  shall  not  marry  until  he  has  cut  off  a  human 
head;  the  order  of  imporUince  being— first,  a  man*8  head,  then  that  of  a  woman,  and 
lastly,  a  child's;  but  the  greatest  trophy  is  the  head  of  a  white  man.  The  result  of  this 
butchery  is  that  in  some  places  the  skulls  accumulated  thnnigh  this  custom  fi'.*  outnum- 
l)er  the  people  living.  They  have  some  traditions  of  a  god,  and  of  a  religion  derived 
probably  from  the  Mohammedans.  They  live  in  the  most  primitive  huts,  and  liavc  no 
considerable  village. 

HARA-EIIU  (see  Harri-Kart,  ante).  From  fiara,  belly,  and  kirt\  to  oiit.  Tlie 
Japanese  method  of  suicide  for  men  only,  women  never  using  this  method.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  custom  of  wearing  two  swords,  hara-kiri  is  rnpiclly  falling  into  desue- 
tude, and  is  practiced  only  in  rare  cases.  The  object  of  hara  kin  was  to  sever  the  large 
artery  in  front  of  the  spine,  and  thus  secure  speedy  death. 

HABALB  I.  (surnamed  Haarfager,  or  beautiful-haired),  king  of  Norway  (863>930), 
was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Ynglings  in  Sweden,  and  the  son  of  Halfd.-m 
Svarte,  a  powerful  jurl  in  Norway,  who  is  noted  as  the  earliest  lawgiver  of  his  country. 
Accordini?  to  the  popular  saga,  Harald  was  induced  to  attempt  the^  subjugation  of  ilie 
whole  of  Norway,  through  his  love  to  a  high-born  maiden,  named  Gyda,  whn  dctlared 
that  she  would  not  be  his  wife  until  he  was  srile  kins  of  Norway;  and  he  swore  that  be 
would  neither  cut  nor  comb  his  hair  till  behind  subdued  all  the  land  to  Ins  sw*}iy—nn 
oath  which  he  kept.  After  many  years'  contest  with  his  brother  Jarls,  he  finally  reel ured 
the  whole  of  the  country  from  Finmarken  to  the  Naze  of  Norway;  and  after  defeating 
the  hist  general  confederacy  of  the  independent  Norwegian  chieftains  in  a  naval  Imtile 
at  IIjifui-sfj.M'd.  the  present  Stavengerfjord.  he  remained  sole  ruler  of  the  land  (872). 
Previously  to  his  reign,  Norway,  like  the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  had  been  divided 
into  numerous  independent  districts  or  tribes,  governed  by  their  several  kings.  Hfinild, 
however,  replaced  all  these  rulers  by  jarls  of  his  own.  unJitr  whom  were  placed  herser 
or  bailiffs,  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of  seeing  that  the  tax  which  was  imposed 
overall  the  land  was  faithfully  paid.  Hsmild's  w^veriiy  compelled  the  deposed  rulers 
to  seek  other  homes;  and  his  reign  is  memni-able  for  the  many  new  settlements  which 
were  mnde  by  these  exiles.  Thus,  the  Orkneys  were  settled  by  the  fugitive  Ejnar,  tlio 
son  of  the  king's  friend,  Rognvald.  jarl  of  Mc)re;  while  another  son,  Ganger  Rplf,  who 
had  incurred  Hanilci's  singer  by  repeated  acts  of  piracy,  sailed  with  his  followers  in  876 
to  Fnmce,  where  he  founded  the  Norman  power.  Other  exiled  Norwegian  jarls  or 
kings  colonized  the  Hebrides.  Shetland,  and  FarOc  islands,  and  Iceland,  whence  tlicy 
continued  their  customary  sea-roving  and  plunders  until  these  islands,  with  ihc  excep- 
titm  of  Iceland,  were  subdued  by  Harald.  Although  a  barbarian,  he  ruled  with  a  sound 
policy  in  jidvancc  of  his  age.  and  by  his  firmness  succeeded  in  suppressing  for  the  time 
the  private  warfare  and  sea-piracy  which  had  prevailed  in  Norway  before  his  reign;  but 
the  dissensions  of  his  numerous  si)ns  checked  all  the  good  that  might  have  resulted  from 
hia  measures.  To  restore  concord  in  his  family,  he  divided  his  "dominions  among  his 
children,  reserving  only  the  supreme  power  to  hims«lf.  He  died  in  933  at  Trondhcim, 
which  he  had  made  his  capital,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eric  Blodoxa,  or  tb6 
Bloodaxe,  to  whom  he  had  three  3*cars  before  resigned  tl^g^i^m^a^lijo  [(^ 
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Tft^AT.n  m.  (sornamed  Haaedraadb,  or  double  beard),  kinff  of  Norway  (1047-67), 
was  Uie  son  of  Sigurd,  chief  of  Btingari^e,  and  a  descendant  of  Harald  I.  In  liis  boy- 
hood, be  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sticklestad,  in  wbicb  bis  brother  Olaf,  surDamed 
the  saint,  king  of  Norway,  was  slain;  and  he  afterwards  sought  an  asylum  at  the  court 
of  bis  relative,  Jaroslav,  duke  of  Russia,  whose  daughter  he  sought  in  marriage.  The 
tejection  of  bis  suit,  however,  asaiB  drove  bim  forth,  and  he  entered  upon  romantic 
adventures;  and  having  gone  to  Constantinople,  and  become  capt.  of  the  Vseringjar,  or 
Scandinavian  body-guard  of  tbe  Greek  emperors,  he  experienced  many  murvelous  adven- 
tures, which  have  supplied  abundant  materials  for  the  narratives  of  tbe  older  sagas  and 
modem  romances  of  the  north.  Harald  took  part  in  tbe  expedition  aguiust  the  pirates 
of  the  Mediterranean;  visited  Jerusalem,  wbere  he  fought  successfully  against  tbe  i 
Saracens,  whom  be  also  defeated  in  Sicily  and  Africa  in  18  pitched  battles.  On  bis  ' 
return  to  Constantinople,  be  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  empress  Zoo, 
wliose  proffered  love  he  had  rejected,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  from  tbe  prison  into 
which  be  had  been  thrown,  on  pretense  of  treason.  Having  made  good  bis  escape,  he 
returned  to  Russia,  married  the  daughter  of  duke  Jaroslav,  and  took  her  with  him  to 
Norway,  wbere  his  nephew,  Magnus  (the  son  of  St.  Olaf),  agreed  to  divide  the  supreme 
power  with  bim.  in  return  for  a  share  of  his  treasures.  The  death  of  Magnus  in  1047 
left  him  sole  king  of  Norway.  His  unrulv  spirit  would  not,  however,  suffer  bim  to 
rest;  and  in  opposition  to  the  pledge  he  had  given  his  dying  nephew,  be  entered  into  a 
war  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  whose  crown  he  had  no  Just  claim.  Although 
lie  was  sucx:essful  in  battle  against  the  Danes,  he  gained  no  renl  adwmtagcs  by  the  con- 
tent; and  in  1084  be  recognized  the  right  of  Svend,  the  nephew  of  Canute,  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  and  having  concluded  a  peace,  occupied  himself  for  a  time  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Norway.  In  1066  he  landed  in  England  to  aid  Tostig  against  bis 
brother  Harold,  king  of  England,  but  was  slain  in  battle;  bis  followers,  after  having 
fou!;ht  with  desperation,  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  ships,  in  which  they  sailed 
for  Norway,  under  tbe  command  of  Olaf,  tbe  son  of  tbe  slain  monarch  (Sept.  25,  1066). 

HARAJjSON,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Georgin,  on  the  'Alabama  border,  drained  by  the  Talla- 
poosa liver;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  4,004--819  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  largely 
coiered  with  forests.     Corn  and  cotton  are  tbe  chief  productions.     Co.  seat,  Bucbauau. 

HARAN.  or  Charran,  a  district  in  the  n.  of  Mesopotamia,  and  a  1. 10  m.  s.c.  of 
Edessaon  tbe  river  Belek,  50  m.  n.  of  the  junction  with  the  Euphrates.  The  town  is 
immediately  on  the  highway  between  Arrapachitis  and  Canaan,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  liigiiway  is  crossed  by  the  great  western  road  connecting  Media,  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
Ionia  with  the  Cilician  coast.  For  tbe  Assyrians  it  became  a  strategic  position  of  first- 
rate  importance,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  early  as  the  time 
ofTiglatb  Pileser  I.,  about  1100  b.c.  It  also,  for  tbe  same  reason,  ultimately  became 
the  center  of  considerable  commerce,  one  of  whose  specialties  particularly  named  was 
the  odoriferous  gum  derived  from  the  strnbus.  It  was  here  that  Crassus  in  his  eastern 
expedition  was  attacked  and  slain  by  the  Parthians;  and  here  also  the  emperor  Caracalla 
vas  murdered  at  tbe  instigation  of  Macrinus,  217  a.d.  Herodian  mentions  the  town 
&^ possessing  in  his  day  a  temple  of  tbe  moon;  in  the  middle  ages  it  is  referred  to  as 
bavjQg  been  the  seat  of  a  particular  heathen  sect,  that  of  the  Hanmite  Babcans.  It 
leuioed  its  importance  down  to  the  period  of  the  Arab  ascendency;  but  by  Abulfeda  it 
^<  mentioned  as  having  before  his  time  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  now  wholly  in  ruins. 
Aecording  to  patriarchal  history,  Haran  was  the  first  restinff-place  of  Terah  and  his 
f&nily,  after  their  migration  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  here  Terah  and  Nahor 
reomioed  when  Abraham  and  Lot  passed  on  to  Canaan. 

HA'BAB,  a  cit^  of  east  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Gallas,  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
ihe  Hudyah  empire,  about  219  m.  s.w.  of  Berlxjra,  which  lies  opposite  to  Aden,  at  the 
moiitli  of -the  Red  sea;  lat.  9' 20'.  long.  42**  17'.  The  city,  which  is  about  5,500  ft. 
above  sea-level,  lies  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  from  w.  to  e.  ;"in  the  latter  direction  are 
plantations  of  bananas,  citrons,  limes,  the  coffee  tree,  the  khat — a  theinc  plant  well 
known  in  Arabia — wars  or  "bastard  saffron *'  (safflower),  and  sugar-cane;  westward  are 
sardensand  orchards  on  a  terraced  slope;  northward  is  a  hill  covered  with  tombs;  and 
^  tlie  8.,  the  city  falls  into  a  valley  or  ravine.  It  is  about  one  mile  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad.  Tbe  streets  and  alleys  are  like  mountain  ronds,  strewed  with  riibblsb  and  with 
l^psof  rocks;  and  the  abodes,  built  of  sandstone  and  granite,  cemented  with  a  reddish 
f%,  present  a  dingy  appearance.  Harar  is  surrounded  by  an  irregular  wall,  pierced 
'uh  five  large  gates,  and  defended  by  rudely-built  oval  turrets.  The  men  are  very 
jwprepossessing  in  appearance;  but  the  women  are  much  better  looking  and  appear  to 
beof  a  different  type.  The  men  are  engaged  in  trade,  while  the  women  spin,  weave, 
wd  cuUivute  the  g^irdens.  Morals  are  very  lax,  and  tbe  people  are  much  addicted  to 
iQtoiication  with  mead  and  Abyssinian  beer.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is 
Arabian,  mixed  with  some  apparently  indigenous  African  dialect,  and  is  spoken 
oowliere  else.  Harar  is  celebrated  for  sanctity,  erudition,  and  fanaticism,  none  but  the 
panly  religious  sciences  being  studied.  The  people  are  extremely  bigoted,  and  hold  all 
joreigners,  but  particularly  Christians,  in  hatred  and  contempt.  The  city  is  governed 
»y  to  emir,  whose  will  ia  law,  who  demands  the  utmost  obsequiousness  ffom.alLiii]derlr> 
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him.  but  who  administers  lUs  will  with  a  certaia  amount  of  rude  but  prompt  justice. 

Murderers  are  p;iyea  up  to  the  nearest  kin,  and  their  throats  publicly  cut  with  a  butdier's 

knife.     Harar  is  essentially  a  commercial  town.    It  is  the  grand  depdt  for  the  coffee, 

the  warsdye,  the  cotton,  the  gums,  the  tobacco,  and  the  grain  of  the  Galla  country,  tlie 

produce  of  which  is  conveyed  to  Berbera  three  times  a  ^rear  in  immense  caravaaa. 

,  There  is  also  an  enormous  slave-trade  carried  on,  Harar  being  a  rendezvous  for  slave- 

;  caravans  from  all  the  surrounding  countries.     The  imports  are  American  cottons^ 

•  shawls,  silks,  brass,  copper,  cutlery,  dates,  rice,  sugar,  gunpowder,  and  paper.     Pro- 

'  visions  are  exceedingly  cheap.  120  fowls,  according  to  Burton,  being  purcliased  for  a 

j  dollar,  and  the  same  sum  sufficing  to  provide  a  man  with  bread  for  a  year.     The  only 

!  coin  is  a  bit  of  brass,  coarsely  stamped,  equal  to  the  66th  part  of  a  dollar;  and  the  emir 

imprisons  all  subjects  who  possess  any  other  money. 

Harar  was  founded  bv  Arab  invaders,  who,  in  the  7th  c,  conquered  and  colonized 
the  tract  between  the  Red  sea  and  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  Pop.  10,000,  inclusive  of 
a  considerable  number  of  Gallas  and  other  Bedouins.  It  was  visited  in  1855,  at  a  great 
risk,  by  the  fearless  and  indefatigable  Burton  (q.  v.),  to  whose  interesting  account  we  are 
indebted  for  most  of  our  information. — See  Burton's  First  FooUteps  in  Ecutem  Africa 
(Longman,  1856). 

HARBAUGH,  Hsnbt,  d.d.  ;  1817-67;  b.  Penn. ;  when  young  was  a  farmer,  a  carpenter, 
a  miller,  and  a  teacher.  He  studied  at  Marshall  college  and  m  1843  became  pastor  of  a 
German  reformed  church,  and  in  1864  professor  of  theology  in  Mercersburg  seminary, 
where  he  was  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Mercersburg  theology.  From  1850  to  1868  be 
was  the  editor  of  the  Ouardian,  a  monthly  magazine,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mercersburg 
Bemew.  He  published  some  poems  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect.  Among  bis 
other  works  are  Heaven;  TTie  Heavenlp  Becogidtion;  Heatenly  Home;  Life  of  Michael 
Schlatter;  The  Fathers  of  the  Oerman  Brformed  Church;  Chrisioloffical  Theology,  and  an 
illustrated  work  on  the  Birds  of  the  Bible, 

HABBOB,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  so  protected  from  the  winds  and  waves,  whether  by 
natural  conformation  of  the  land,  or  by  artificial  means,  as  to  form  a  secure  roadstead 
for  ships.    It  is  with  those  harbors  wholly  or  in  part  artificial  that  this  article  will  deal 

Harbors  may  be  divided  into  harbors  of  refuge,  and  those  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  latter  are  mostly  tidal — i.e.,  capable  of  being  entered  by  vessels  only  at  certain 
states  of  the  tide.  The  former  are  roadsteads  of  good  depth,  protected  bybreak  waters, 
and  accessible  at  all  tides,  where  ships  may  take  refuge  during  storms.  The  two  kinds 
are  sometimes  combined,  there  being  the  harbor  proper,  and  a  capacious  protected  road- 
stead outside  of  it,  as  at  Cherbourg  and  elsewhere.  8ee  Breakwater,  Cherbourg, 
Dover,  Plymouth,  Portland,  Holyhead. 

With  the  birth  of  commerce  and  naval  warfare,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  civilization, 
arose  the  necessity  for  artificial  harbors.  The  Phenicians,  the  fathers  of  navigation, 
soon  set  to  work  to  protect  their  scanty  strip  of  Levantine  coast.  At  Tyre,  two  harbors 
were  formed,  to  the  n.  and  to  the  s.  of  the  peninsula  on  which  tlie  city  was  placed. 
At  Sidon,  similar  but  less  extensive  w^orks  long  testify  to  the  wealth  and  engineering 
genius  of  the  Phenicians.   The  breakwaters  were  principally  constructed  of  loose  rubble. 

Carthage,  in  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  also  possessed  a  harbor,  though  its 
site  is  not  very  satisfactorily  determined.  It  was  in  two  divisions,  formed  by  moles: 
time,  however,  has  dealt  so  hardly  with  it,  that  few  traces  remain.  Still  keeping  to  the 
great  inland  sea,  we  come  to  Greece;  but  here  nature  had  provided  so  many  navigable 
inlets,  that  little  remained  to  be  done  by  man.  Nevertheless,  some  minor  works  were 
executed  at  the  Piraeus  and  elsewhere,  chiefly,  of  course,  for  warlike  purposes.  The 
Romans,  finding  ships  necessary  to  the  dominion  of  tlie  world,  set  about  constructing 
harbors  for  them,  in  their  usual  solid  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  coasts  of  Italy 
still  show  how  well  they  understood  both  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  this  branch 
of  marine  engineering.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  their  harbor-making  is  the  open  or 
arched  mole.  Built  with  open  arches,  resting  upon  stone  piers,  it  gives  full  play  to  the 
tidal  and  littoral  currents,  thus  preventing  the  deposit  of  sand  or  mud ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  this  advantage  is  increased  (by  mcreasing  the  span  of  the  arches),  so  al^  is 
the  agitation,  and  consequent  insecurity  of  the  water  within. 

The  decay  of  commerce  and  civilization,  consequent  upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  put  a  stop  to  harbor-making;  nor  could  any  want  of  the  art  be  felt,  until  tbe 
revival  of  commerce  by  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  rich  traffic  of 
Venice  and  Gtenoa  soon  led  to  the  construction  of  suitable  ports  at  those  places;  and  the 
moles  of  the  latter  city,  and  the  works  in  the  lagnnes  of  Venice,  remain  to  this  day. 
France  was  next  in  the  field,  embanking,  protecting,  and  deepening  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  along  her  north-western  shores,  as  at  Havre,  Dieppe,  Dunkirk,  etc.  In  1C27,  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Rochelle,  Metezeau  constructed  jetties  of  loose  rubble-stone,  to  prevent 
access  to  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  ]Bng]and,  whose  ocean-commerce  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
whose  fisheries  even  scarcely  employed  a  vessel  three  hundred  years  ago,  lagged  far 
behind  her  continental  rivals.  With  few  exceptions,  her  ports  were  absolutely  unpro- 
tected, or  rather  uncreated;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  late  in  the  last 
century.    One  of  the  few  exceptions  was  Hartlepool,  where  a  harbor  was  formed  about 
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1250;  und  Arbroath,  in  1894.  In  the  17th  c,  at  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  also  in 
Yorkshire,  rough  piers  were  thrown  out,  protecting  the  moutli  of  the  port;  while  at 
Yarmouth,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  north  jetty,  and  subsequently  a  south  one,  were 
formed.  An  ancient  mole  existed  at  Lyme  Regis.  But  the  chief  efforts  of  the  early 
EDglifih  engineers  were  directed  against  the  shoals  and  waves  of  Dover,  when,  however, 
Smeaton  rose  to  vindicate  the  engineering  talent  of  England,  things  took  a  different 
turn;  and  now  few  countries  surpass  Great  Britain  in  the  number  of  artificially  [ 
improved  commercial  harbors,  or  in  the  just  appreciation  of  their  importance.  j 

In  the  construction  of  harbors,  the  great  desiderata  are  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  . 
perfect  security  for  the  vessels  likely  to  frequent  them,  tocether  with  the  greatest  f 
p(Kable  facilities  for  ingress  during  any  weather;  while  the  chief  obstacles  to  be  sur-  \ 
mounted  are  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  the  protecting  piers  and  breakwaters,  and  the  ' 
formation  of  sand-banks  and  bars. 

The  design  of  harbors  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Harbors  of 
refuge  and  anchorage  breakwaters;  2.  Deep  water  and  tidal  harbors  for  commercial 
purposes;  8.  Eanted  or  curved  piers;  4.  Straight  piers;  6.  Quays  or  wharves. 

These  different  works  are  obviously  suited  for  different  localities,  and  for  contend- 
bg  with  different  exposures.  The  last-mentioned  is  clearly  suited  for  the  most  shel- 
tered situations  only,  and  the  engineer  must  consider,  when  designing  a  harbor,  which 
of  all  those  will  be  most  economical  and  effective.  In  judging  of  this,  the  geological 
features  of  the  coast  must  be  carefully  considered.  A  good  chart  furnishes  valuable 
evidence  as  to  the  forces  to  which  harbor-works  will  be  exposed.  Among  those  may  be 
noted  the  Una  of  maximum  exposure,  or  the  peatest  fetch  or  reach  of  open  sea  in  front 
of  the  harbor.  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  civil  engineer,  has  proved  by  observations 
tliat  the  waves  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  tTieir  distances  from  the  windward 
•ftore  as  measured  along  the  line  of  exposure,  and  he  gives  the  following  simple  formula: 
Where  A  =  height  of  wave  in  feet  duri jg  a  strong  gale,  and  d  =  length  of  exposure  in 
miles  for  distances  of  say  10  miles  and  upwards: 

A  =  1.6  V  d. 

The  heights  so  obtained  will  be  incveased  when  they  pass  into  confined  channels,  and 
decreased  when  they  pass  into  expanding  channels.     The  greatest  measured  height  of 
the  waves  was  by  Scoresby  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  where  he  found  billows  of  43  ft.  in 
height  from  hollow  to  crest,  and  86  ft.  was  not  an  uncommon  height.    At  Wick,  Caith-  : 
ness-sbire,  waves  of  about  40  ft.  strike  the  breakwater. 

The  greatest  recorded  forces  exerted  by  the  waves  are  the  following-  A  mass  of  13 
tons  was  broken  or  quarried  out  of  its  position  in  situ  on  the  skerries  of  Whalsev,  in 
Zetland,  at  a  level  of  74  ft.  above  the  sea;  but  the  most  astonishing  feat  of  'Which  we 
We  any  knowledge  was  at  Wick  breakwater,  where,  in  the  winter  of  1872,  a  mass  of 
loasonry,  concrete  together  as  a  monolith,  and  bound  with  iron  bars  4^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  no  less  than  1350  tons,  was  torn  from  its  seat  in  the  work,  and 
^wn  to  leeward,  where  it  still  lies  in  an  unbroken  state. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  marine  dynamometer, 
lus  ascertained  numerically  the  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  waves  in  the  Atlantic  and 
German  oceans,  and  has  found  that  the  mean  of  observations  during  winter  was 
hone  than  three  times  that  exerted  during  summer,  the  maximum  force  recorded  being 
^  terns  per  square  foot. 

Various  local  causes  materially  affect  the  height  and  therefore  the  force  of  the  waves. 
Id  some  cases,  where  a  strong  current  sets  off  the  coast,  as  at  Sumburgh  Head  roost, 
in  Zetland,  it  causes  a  dangerous  breaking  sea,  and  while  this  roost  or  race  continues  to 
»ge,  the  coast  under  lee  is  comparatively  sheltered ;  but  when  the  force  of  the  tide  is 
cihausted,  and  the  roost  disappears,  a  heavy  sea  rolls  in  upon  the  shore. 

It  is  this  encounter  between  the  ground-swell  of  the  ocean  and  the  current  of  tide  or 
Jind  water,  which  causes  miniature  races  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.      Another  most 
Jtaterial  element  in  the  question  of  exposure  is  the  depth  of  water  in  front  of  the  har 
H  for  if  that  depth  be  insuflScient  to  admit  of  the  propagation  of  the  waves,  they 
^k  or  spend  themselves  before  they  reach  the  piers.     Thus,  Mr.  Leslie  found  at 
Arbroath  harbor  that  the  works  were  not  so  severely  tried  by  the  heaviest  waves  as  by 
f'tbers  of  lesser  size  which  were  not  tripped  up  and  broken  by  the  outlying  rocks.     In 
'Jjesame  way  at  the  river  Alne,  the  harbor  within  the  bar  is  more  disturbed  by  ordinary  ^ 
'aves  than  during  great  storms.     It  thus  appears  that  the  largest  waves  are  not  always  , 
w  destructive  as  smaller  ones.    Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  stated  the  law.  that  waves  break  | 
'benever  they  come  to  water  as  deep  as  their  own  height ;  so  that  10  ft.  waves  should 
^k  in  10  ft.   water,  and  20  ft.  waves  in  20  ft.   water.      There  seem,   however,  I 
^^  be  some  waves  which  break  on  reaching  water  whose  depth  is  equal  to    twice 
•IJcirowD  height.    Proofs  of  the  depth  to  which  the  surface  undulations  extend  have 
Ij^pven  by  sir  George  Airy,  sir  John  Coode.  capt.  Calver.  and  Mr.  John  Murray,  c.e. 
Hie  late  Dr.  Rankine  has  shown  that  the  crest  and  trough  of  the  sea  are  not,  as  was 
c^Qerally  believed,  equidistant  from  the  level  of  stagnant  water.    When  I  is  the  length 
«Mhe  wave,  Hits  height  from  trough  to  crest,  ^  Digitized  by  ^OU^lc 
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Crest  above  still   water  =  -^  +  .7854  . . 

Trough  below  still  water  =  -g- 7864  ^  . 

There  Is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  engineers  as  to  the  best  profile  or  croa 
section  of  brealiwaters  for  deep-water  harbors.  It  is  asbcrted  by  col.  Jones  and  otliere, 
that  in  deep  water  the  waves  are  purely  oscillatory,  having  do  power  of  translation,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  exerting  any  force  against  the  masonry.  This,  however,  is  incor 
rect,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  Were  there  no  wind  propeliin* 
the  waves,  and  no  current  to  interfere  with  their  character,  such  a  result  might  be  true. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  all  sea-works,  in  whatever  depth  of  water  they  may 
be  placed,  will  assuredly  have  to  withstand  impulsive  action.  Besides,  it  must  be  kepi 
in  view,  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of  construction,  it  is  essential,  w^here  the 
bottom  is  soft,  to  make  the  foundation  a  pile  of  loose  rubble,  or  concrete  blocks.  It 
follows,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  rubble,  bv  shoaling  the  water  in 
front  of  the  work,  will  causo  the  waves  to  become  waves  of  translation  before  they 
reach  the  vertical  superstructure,  which,  assuming  the  waves  to  have  been  simply  oscil- 
latory, would  have  reflected  them  without  breaking,  and  therefore  without  their  havuig 
exerted  an  impulsive  force  upon  the  masonry. 

There  is,  however,  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  profile  of  any  sea-work,  which  must  neces- 
sariljr  depend  upon  a  variety  of  local  peculiarities,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  materials.  While  a  long,  sloping  breakwater  does  not  offer 
the  same  amount  of  resistance  to  the  waves,  neitlier  is  it  in  itself  so  strong,  for  the 
weight  resting  on  the  face-stones  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the 
slope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  the  waves  to  produce  horizontal  displace- 
ment, supposing  the  direction  of  the  impinging  particles  to  be  horizontal,  is  proportional 
to  Vu  6ube  of  t/ie  sine  of  tlie  angle  of  elevation  of  t/ie  wall. 

In  tidal  harbors,  or  those  in  shoal-water,  it  is  admitted  by  all  tliat  the  waves  break, 
and  therefore  exert  an  impulsive  force.  Such  works  have  to  withstand  (1.)  The  direct 
horizontal  force  which  tends  to  remove  the  masoftry;  (2.)  The  vertical  force  acting 
upwards  on  prelecting  stones  or  protuberances,  and  against  the  lying  beds  of  the  stones; 
(3.)  The  vertical  force  acting  downwards  upon  the  talus  wall,  or  passing  over  the  para 
pet,  and  falling  upon  the  roadway;  and  (4.)  The  back-draught,  which  is  apt  to  remove 
the  soft  bottom  in  front  of  the  work. 

In  designing  the  ground-plan  of  harbors,  some  rules  should  be  kept  in  view:  (1.) 
The  entrance  should  be  always  kept  seawards  of  the  works  of  masonry;  (2.)  Long 
straight  piers  are  not  so  safe  as  those  of  horizontal  curvature;  (3.)  There  should  be  a 
gooQ"  loose."  or  point  of  departure  free  of  rocks  or  a  lee  shore;  (4.)  The  relation  of  the 
width  of  entrance  to  the  area  of  a  harbor  should  be  a  matter  of  careful  study,  as  upon 
this  depends  the  tranquillity  of  the  interior,  or  what  has  been  called  the  reductive  power 
of  the  harbor.  Mr.  Stevenson's  formula  for  the  reductive  power  is  as  under:  H  =  height 
of  wave  at  entrance;  b  =  breadth  of  entrance;  B  =  breadth  of  harbor  at  place  of  obasr- 
vation;  D  =  distance  from  mouth  of  harbor  to  place  of  observation;  je  =  reduced  height  | 
of  wave  at  place  of  observation.  I 
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The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel's  plan  of  depositing  rubble  from  open  stages  of  pile-work 
is  now  universally  used  in  the  construction  of  deep-water  piers.  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw's 
method,  adopted  at  Holyhead,  consists  of  huge,  irregular,  undressed  masses,  set  in 
hydraulic  mortar,  and  resting  upon  pierres  perdues. 

The  commercial  value  of  a  harbor  increases,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  not  simply  j 
as  the  deptii  of  the  water  is  Increased,  but  as  the  cube  of  the  depth.  Hence  the  gr^at 
expense  which  is  willingly  incurred  for  securing  even  a  foot  or  two  of  additional  depth. 
The  greatest  feat  in  deepening  is  at  the  Tyne,  where  Mr.  Ure,  c.e.,  dredged  out  the 
channel  to  20  ft.  at  low  water  all  the  way  up  to  Newcastle.  Scouring  is  also  employed 
for  increasing  the  depth,  as  by  sir  W.  Cubitt  at  Cardiff,  where  2,500  tons  of  water  a 
minute  are  let  off.  The  late  Mr.  Rendel's  scheme  for  Birkenhead  was  based  simply  on 
the  quantity  liberated  and  the  sectional  area  of  the  channel,  and  was  therefore  operative 
for  any  distimce,  and  did  not  depend  on  the  propelling  head,  or  on  the  direction  in  which 
the  water  left  the  sluices,  which  conditions  regulate  ordinary  scouring  on  the  small 
scale,  and  which  is  efficacious  for  only  short  distances  from  the  outlet. -^Docks  (q.v.)  of 
various  kinds  are  connected  with  harbors. 

Pine  timber  is  admirably  adapted  for  soft  soils,  when  the  exposure  is  not  great,  but 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  tai'edo  navalis  and  limnaiia  tei^ebrans  in  localities  where 
there  is  no  admixture  of  fresh  water,  it  is  soon  destroyed.  Greenheart,  African  oak. 
and  bullet-tree  are  little  affected  b^  the  worm,  as  shown  by  experiments  made  in  1814 
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at  the  Bell  Rock  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson.  Even  limestone  and  sandstone  are  perfo- 
rated by  the  pholades  and  saxicavsB.  Metals  also  suffer  from  cbeinical  action  when 
immersed  in  salt-water.  Mr.  George  Kennie's  experiments  showed  that  wroughtiroa 
resists  this  action  better  than  cost  in  the  mtio  of  8  to  1;  while  Mr.  Mallet's  experiments 
Bbow  tliat  from  ^V  ^^  tV  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  '^^  depth  of  castings  1  inch  thick,  and  about  ^*j  of 
Tvrought  iron,  will  be  destroyed  in  a  century  in  clean  salt-water.  A  cannon-ball  4^  in. 
in  diameter  l)ecame  oxidized  to  the  extent  of  f  of  an  inch  in  the  century.  The  use  of 
Portland  cement  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  recent  improvements  in 
harbor  construction.  Blocks  of  any  size  can  be  formed  of  sand,  gravel,  or  stones,  mixed 
with  cement  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  cement  to  9  of  the  other  materials.  This  will  set 
readily  in  still  w^atcr,  and  in  a  week  will  be  nearly  as  hard  as  any  ordinary  sandstone. 
Sea  walls  of  cement  work  can  also  be  built  continuously,  so  as  to  constitute  a  single 
monolithic  mass. 

Itefercnce  may  be  made  to  sir  J.  Rennie*s  book  on  Harbors,  to  that  of  ^Ir.  Thomas 
Stevenson  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  the  minutes  of  institution  of  civil  engineers, 

HARBORS  iflfite).  On  the  U.  S.  sea-coast  nearly  all  harbors  are  natural,  the  only  con- 
fpicuoas  exception  being  that  at  Lewes,  Del.  *(Sce  Breakwater.)  The  chief  harbors  . 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  Eastport,  Machias,  Belfast,  and  Portland  in  Mc. ;  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  Newbury  port,  Salem,  Boston,  Barnstable,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Newport. 
R.  L;  New  London,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  New  York  (the  most  ample  and  important 
harbor  on  the  continent);  Perth  Am  boy,  N.  J. ;  Lewes.  Del.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Ncwbern  and  Wilmington,  N.  C;  Charleston  and  Port  Royal,  8.  C;  Savannah 
and  Brunswick,  6a.;  Fernandina,  Key  West,  and  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  the  latter  on  the 
gulf  of  Mexico;  also  on  or  near  the  gulf,  Mobile,  Ala.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Galves- 
ton, Tex.  On  the  Pacific  are  San  Die^o,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco, 
CaL;  Aatoria,  Or. ;  Port  Townsenc),  Wash.  Tcr. ;  and  Sitka,  Alaska.  There  are  many 
ports  of  less  commercial  importance  but  still  having  some  trade.  On  the  great  lakes 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  natural  or  make  small  artificial  harbors.  In  a  business 
view  Chicago,  on  lake  Michigan,  is  the  most  important  of  the  interior  harbors.  Here  a 
Bballow  river  has  been  deepened  and  some  artificial  means  of  protection  arc  cmplo^-ed  in 
the  form  of  breakwaters.  Nearly  the  same  course  has  been  pursued  at  Oswego  on  lake 
Ontario,  and  at  Bufifalo  and  Dunkirk  on  lake  Erie,  and  a  harbor  of  refuge  is  in  progress 
on  tlic  w.  side  of  lake  Huron.  There  are  70  harbors  on  the  lakes,  most  of  which  arc  in  ^ 
part  artificial.  ' 

HASB0B8,  OR  P0BT8,  in  law.  In  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  the  right  to  erect 
aod  hold  ports  and  havens  is  vested  in  the  crown.  Nevertheless,  this  right  m<ny  legally 
t\\>i  iu  the  subject,  provided  the  latter  can  prove  that  he  has  a  charter  or  grant  from 
tiie  crown,  or  has  exercised  the  right  from  time  immemorial,  which  presumes  a  charter 
or  grant.  But  even  though  an  individual  has  a  right  to  a  particular  port  or  harl>or,  he 
holds  it  charged  with  or  subject  to  the  riglit  of  the  public  to  make  use  of  it.  The  crown 
lias  also  the  superintending  power  of  opening  and  shutting  ports  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods.  It  is  also  a  settled  maxim  that  the 
duties  or  tolls  exacted  should  be  reasonable  and  modenite.  In  England  the  grantee  of 
a  port  is  presumed  to  be  bound  to  repair  it;  but  in  Scotland  this  obligation  only  extends 
to  compel  the  owner  to  apply  the  dues  towards  repairs  so  far  as  they  will  go. 

Iq  most  cases  the  powers  of  the  common  law  have  been  insufficient  to  regulate  the 
progressive  wants  of  the  public  as  regards  harbor  accommodation;  and  various  acts  of 
parliament  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  harbors  to  be  constructed, 
or  eitended  and  improved,  and  for  exacting  dues  or  tolls  for  the  purpose  of  repaying 
ihe  expenses.  In  1847  a  general  consolidation  act  (10  Vict.  c.  27)  was  passed  for  the 
Uoited  Kingdom,  providing  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  procedure  and  conduct  of 
all  bodies,  commissioners,  etc.,  charged  with  making  and  improving  harbors,  docks,  aiid 
piers.  The  duties  of  such  bodies  are  there  defined  in  all  their  detiiils,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  levying  and  collecting  the  tolls.  The  act  was  amended  in  1861. •*  Various  local 
lets  are  also  from  time  to  time  passed  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  localities.  The 
pHDciple  of  all  these  acts  is,  that  the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  make  the  works, 
and,  by  way  of  paying  for  the  expense,  to  levy  a  small  toll  on  those  who  use  the  harbor. 

HARBOR  GRACE,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  w.  side  of  Conception  bav,  Newfound- 
i^nd.  next  to  St.  John,  the  most  important  t.  in  the  island;  pop.  6,770.  ^he  harbor  is 
large,  but  greatly  exposed  to  the  sea;  the  wharves  are  protected  by  the  beach.  The 
Pl^  has  a  large  trade.  The  most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
ihe  seat  of  an  archbishop. 

HAl'BTTXG,  an  old  t.  and  rising  seaport  of  Hanover,  in  the  province  of  Laneburg.  is 
Biaaied  four  and  a  half  miles  s.  of  Hamburg,  on  the  soulhmost  branch  of  the  Elbe,  in  a 
fflarshy  district  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  chain  of  hills.  It  is  an  important  Prussian  sta- 
^on  for  collecting  customs.  Sugar-refining  and  tanning  are  extensively  carried  on,  as 
'pH  as  manufactures  of  woolens,  linens,  and  hosiery.  Its  transit-trade  with  Hambure 
tod  the  countries  s.  of  the  Elbe,  which  has  Ion?  been  considerable,  has  recently  received 
Jfayorable  impetus  by  the  construction  of  the'  Hanover  and  Harburg  railroad,  and  by^ 
^  deepening  and  enlarging  of  its  harbor,  which  can  now  accommodate  500  vessels,  and 
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admits  of  landing  cargoes  at  the  wharves.  The  passenger-traffic  between  Harburg  and 
Hamburg  is  earned  on  by  steamers  and  ferry-boats  as  well  as  by  rail.  Harburg  is  a 
place  of  holiday  resort  for  the  Hamburgers.     Pop.  '75,  17,131. 

UAKCOURT,  Sir  William  Georgb  Gkanvillk  Vebnon.  ll.d.,  b.  England  1827; 
graduate  at  Trinity  college,  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law.  In  1866  he  was  appoint^ 
queen's  counsel.  He  was  returned  to  the  house  of  commons  for  the  city  of  Oxford  ia 
the  Liberal  interest  in  1868,  and  slill  represents  that  constituency.  He  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1869.  He  was  a  menilier 
of  the  royal  commission  for  amending  the  neutrality  laws,  and  of  the  royal  commission 
for  amending  the  naturalization  laws.  He  was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  1873.  and 
held  that  office  until  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  in  the  following 
February.  He  was  one  of  the  original  contributors  to  the  Saturday  Review,  and  baa 
written  various  political  pamphlets  and  letters  on  international  law  in  the  Times,  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Historicus."  The  latter  were  reprinted  in  a  volume, 
with  considerable  additions.  He  married  first,  Therese,  daughter  of  lady  Therese 
Lewis;  and  secondly,  in  1876,  Mrs.  Iv;es,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Lathrop  J&olley. 

HARDEE,  William  J.,  1818-73;  b:  Ga.;  graduated  at  West  Point,  served  with 
bravery  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars;  was  on  the  frontier  for  several  years;  then 
teacher  of  tactics  at  West  Point,  and  in  1860  was  made  lieut.col.  of  cavalry.  He  went 
with  the  confederates  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  surrendered  to  the  union  forces 
in  North  Carolina  along  with  Johnston's  army,  just  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  is  best 
known  for  a  work  on  Rifle  and  Light  Infantry  Tactics,  largely  copied  from  French 
authorities. 

HARDEMAN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Tennessee'  bordering  on  Mississippi,  intersected  by  Bie 
Hatchee  river,  and  by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Bonis  and 
Chicago  railroads;  760  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  18,074-6,874  colored.  Level  with  fertile  soil; 
main  products:  cotton,  corn,  lumber,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Bolivar. 

HARDEMAN,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas  on  Red  river  adjoining  the  Indian  territory,  organ- 
ized after  the  census  of  1870,  and  still  unsettled. 

HASDEITBEBG,  Friedrich  von,  better  known  by  his  literary  pseudonym  of  Novalis, 
was  the  son  of  baron  von  Hardenber^,  and  was  b.  at  the  family  residence  in  Prussian 
Baxony  in  1773.  His  father,  then  director  of  the  Saxon  salt-works,  was  a  man  of  a 
rcli|]^ious  disposition,  and  a  member  of  the  Herrnhut  communion,  while  his  mother  is 
described  as  "a  pattern  of  noble  piety  and  Christian  mildness."  Young  Hardenljere 
inherited  the  serious  and  reverential  nature  of  his  parents.  He  studied  at  Leispic  ana 
Wittenberg.  After  a  brief  life,  made  beautiful  by  love,  friendship,  study,  and  literary 
activity,  lie  died  of  consumption.  Mar.  19,  1801,  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  Friedrich 
Bchlcgel.  His  chief  works  are  Ijchrlinge  zu  8ais  (Disciples  at  Sals;)  a  physical  romance, 
"containing,"  says  Carlyle,  **no  story  or  indication  of  a  story,  but  only  poetized  phil- 
osophical speeches,  and  the  strangest  shadowy  allegorical  allusions;"  Heinrich  ton 
Oflerdingen,  intended,  as  he  hinjself  informs  us,  to  be  an  "apotheosis  of  poetry,"  but 
which  he  was  not  spared  to  finish;  and  Hymnen  an  die  iVacAf  (Hymns  to  the  Night). 
"Hardenberg,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  the  most  ideal  of  idealists."  A  profound,  beautiful, 
but  indefinite  aspiration  breathes  through  all  the  fragments  he  has  left  us.  What  he 
lacks  is  force,  activity,  and  common-sense  vigor  of  understanding.  Hardenberg  belonged 
to  the  romantic  school  of  German  literature,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  controversies  of 
his  friends.  His  SammUiche  Schriften  were  published  in  1802  (5th  ed.  1837)  by  Tieck 
and  F.  Schlegel,  the  former  of  whom  prefixed  a  biography.  See  Cariyle's  MiscdLaneoas 
Essays. 

HA&DEITBE&O,  Earl  August,  Prince  Von,  a  Prussian  statesman,  was  b.  at  Essen- 
roda,  in  Hanover,  May  31,  1750.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  GOttingen,  and  Metzlau, 
and  during  1776-78,  traveled  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  England.  On  his 
return  to  Hanover,  he  became  privy -councilor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  count;  but  a  quarrel  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  originating  in  a  matter  deeply 
affecting  his  honor,  induced  him,  in  1782,  to  quit  the  service  of  the  Hanoverian  gov- 
ernment. He  now  repaired  to  the  court  of  Brunswick,  where  the  duke  appointed  him, 
in  1787,  president  of  the  council  of  state.  He  was  also  commissioned  by  his  master  to 
convey  the  will  of  Frederick  the  great,  which  had  l^een  deposited  in  the  duke*s  hands, 
to  the  new  king,  Frederick- William,  who  received  him  with  marked  distinction.  In 
1790  the  markgraf  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth  having  requested  the  Prussian  monartrh  to 
furnish  him  with  a  person  competent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  dominions, 
Frederick- William  recommended  Hardenberg.  After  Anspach  and  Baireuth  were 
united  with  Pnissia  in  1791  Hardenberg  was  appointed  a  Prussian  minister  of  state,  and 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  ministry.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France  the 
king  summoned  him  to  his  head-quarters  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  as  administrator  of 
the  army.  Early  in  1795  he  was  sent  to  Basel,  where,  on  April  5,  he  concluded  a  peace 
between  Prussia  and  the  French  republic.  On  the  accession  of  Frederick-William  HI 
in  1797,  Hardenberg  was  recalled  to  BerKn,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
all  foreign  affairs.  In  1804  he  became  first  Prussian  minister  on  the  resignation  of 
Haugwitz,  and  in  this  capacity  endeavored  to  preserve  neutrality  between  France  and 
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England.  But. when  the  French  troops  attacked  Anspach,  he  changed  his  nolicy,  and 
addres£>ed  a  strong  remonstrance  to  marslial  Duroc.  After  the  victory  of  Napoleon  at 
Austerlitz,  Prussia  was  compelled  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  Napoleon,  Harden- 
berg  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  Haugwitz,  who  was  friendly  to  the  French, 
returned  to  power.  In  1806  Prussia  was  again  led  to  declare  war,  and  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Jena,  Hardenberg  accepted  for  some  time  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  at  the 
desire  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  state. 
{Vussui  was  at  this  period  in  a  deplorable  condition,  humbled  in  the  very  dust  before 
France;  nevertheless,  Hardenberg  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  that  the  power  of 
Napoleon  was  on  the  wane.  He  labored  ardently  to  create  a  national  feeling— a 
patriotic  thirst  for  revenge.  The  victories  of  the  British  troops  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  the  disasters  that  overwhelmed  in  ruin  Napoleon's  vast  army  in  Russia,  greatlv 
assisted  him  in  his  efforts,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  tbem  crowned  with 
success.  His  exertions  were  unwearied;  he  subscribed  to  the  peace  of  Paris.  June 
1614;  and  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  by  his  sovereign.  He  accom- 
pHoied  the  allied  sovereigns  to  London,  took  part  in  the  proceedinffs  of  the  congress  at 
Vieona,  and  in  the  treaties  of  Paris  (1815).  In  1817  he  reorganized  the  council  of  state, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  president.  He  was  also  present  at  the  congresses  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Carlsbad,  and  Vienna,  and  drew  up  the  new  Prussian  system  of  imposts. 
During  a  tour  through  the  n.  of  Italy  he  was  taken  ill  at  Pa  via,  and  died  at  Genoa, 
Nov.  ^,  1822.  The  services  rendered  by  Hardenberg  to  his  country  were  undoubtedly 
great;  to  him  Prussia  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  improvements  in  her  army  system,  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  of  a  multitude  of.  trade  cor- 
porations, besides  the  complete  reform  of  her  educational  system.  The  MSS.  of  his 
memoirs  of  the  period  from  1801  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  were  sealed  up  by  Frederick- 
Wiiliani  ni-,  who  deposited  them  in  the  archives  of  the  state,  and  forbade  tbem  to  bo 
openedTbefore  the  year  1850.  See  Von  Ranke's  DenkwurdigkeUen  dea  Fursten  «?n 
Hardenberg  (4  vols.  1877). 

HAB'BBBWIJK,  a  small  seaport  and  fishing-town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province 
of  Ouelderland,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  31  m.  e.  of  Amster- 
dam. It  is  fortified  after  an  ancient  fashion.  It  has  a  harbor,  but  only  fit  for  fishing- 
boats  and  small  trading  vessels.  There  is  accommodation  for  1000  soldiers.  Pop.  76, 
6.419. 

HARDHACK.     See  SpiRiSA,  anU. 

HARDHEAD.     Sec  Menhaden,  ante. 

HABDICAKTITE,  king  of  England,  son  of  Canute  the  great  by  Emma  of  Normandy, 
ihe  widow  of  Ethelred  11.  At  the  time  of  his  father*s  death  Hardicanute  was  in  Den- 
mark, and  the  throne  of  England  was  usurped  by  Harold  his  younger  brother,  Emma, 
however,  ©reserving  her  son  s  authority  over  Wessex.  In  this  state  matters  remained 
for  some  time,  till  Alfred.  Emma's  younger  son  by  Ethelred,  invaded  the  kingdom ;  but 
'he  invaders  being  annihilated  by  earl  Godwin,  Harold's  general,  Emma  was  obliged  to 
^k  refuge  at  Bruges,  whence  she  sent  to  Hardicanute  to  acquaint  him  with  the  state 
')f  affairs  in  England.  Hardicanute  being  of  an  easy  and  self-indulgent  dijsposition, 
allowed  two  years  to  pass  before  taking  any  steps  to  assert  his  rights.  Roused  at  last 
Hy  his  mother's  remonstrances,  he,  in  1039,  equipped  a  fleet  and  army,  and  was  about 
Jo  sail  for  England  to  dispossess  the  usurper,  when  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  Eng- 
lish nobles,  who  informed  him  of  the  death  of  Harold,  and  offered  him  the  crown. 
Hardicanute  reigned  in  England  till  1042,  when,  after  a  quiet  reign,  he  died  of 
ipoplexy,  induced  by  his  gluttonous  habits.  With  Hardicanute  ended  the  Danish  line 
in  England. 

BARDIE,  James  Allen,  b.  K  T.  1823;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843,  and 
entered  the  artillery  service.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  accompanied  McClel Ian  • 
1'  aid-de-camp  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Rappahanock 
campaign,  and  was  delegated  to  special  duty  in  the  war  department.  In  1866  he  pro- 
fW'ied  as  senior  member  of  commission  to  inspect  the  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  union, 
and  was  more  tban  once  auditor  of  military  claims.  He  has  published  several  military 
sports,  and  has  contributed  to  several  leading  periodicals. 

HARDIN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Illinois  on  the  Ohio  river;  175  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  5,113.  It  has  | 
*  rough  surface  and  fertile  soil;  productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Elizabeth-  ' 
town. 

HARDIN,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City,  the 
»Diral  Iowa,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads,  and  the  Iowa  river;  676  sq.m.;  pop.  '75, 
15.029.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  of  prairie  and  woodland ;  chief  productions :  wheat, 
»ni,  oats,  hay,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Eldora. 

HARDIN,  a  co.  \n  p.  central  Kentucky  bounded  e.  by  Salt  river,  and  for  a  short 
di"?tance  on  the  n.  by  the  Great  Southern,  and  the  Paducah  and  Elizabethtown  railroads; 
KO^^j.m.;  pop.  '70,  15,705-2,276  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  to  a  great  extent 
«>vered  with  forests.  QJiief  productions;  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat. 
Rlizabethtown.  Digitized  by  V^UOy  !(:: 
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HARDIN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Ohio,  on  Scioto  river,  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati,  San- 
dusky and  Cleveland,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Cliicago  railroads;  480 
sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  18,714.  The  Surface  is  level  and  tliere  is  much  forest-land.  Wheat, 
corn,  hay,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Kenton. 

HARDIN,  a  co.  in  s.  Tennessee,  intersected  by  Tennessee  river,  "which  is  navigable 
for  steamers;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  11,768 — 1447  colored.  Much  of  the  land  is  covered 
"with  timber.    Chief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Savannah. 

HARDIN,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Texas,  bounded  by  the  Neches  river;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
1460—342  colored.  Very  little  of  the  soil  is  under  cultivation,  but  corn,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice  are  produced.     Co.  seat,  Hardin. 

HARDIN,  John,  1753-92;  b.  Va. ;  served  in  a  rifle  corps  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  1790  he  served  in  the  Indian  wars  under  Harmar,  and  two  years  later  was  killed 
under  a  fltig  of  truce  by  Indians,  who  coveted  his  horse  and  equipments. 

HARDING,  Chester,  1792-1866;  b.  Mass. ;  a  portrait  painter.  He  was  of  a  family 
in  reduced  circumstances,  worked  on  a  farm  and  with  a  chair-maker,  and  afterward*^ 
with  a  house-painter.  With  the  ordinarjr  paints  of  the  business  he  attempted  portraits, 
and  wad  not  long  in  finding  his  true  calling.  In  1833  he  went  abroad  and  studied  for 
three  years.  Among  those  whose  portraits  ho  painted  were  Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q. 
Adams,  chief-justice  Marshall,  Charles  Carroll,  William  Wirt,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun. 
Washington  Ailston,  Samuel  Rogers,  lord  Aberdeen,^  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  Hamilton, 
and  Sussex,  and  Daniel  Boone. 

HABDZKG,  Stephen,  the  third  abbot  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Citeaux,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  reformers  of  the  12th  century.  Of  his  parentage 
and  youthful  history,  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  a  noble  English 
family,  and  in  early  life  a  soldier.  Under  one  of  those  religious  impulses  whijJi  so  fre- 
quently occurred  in  the  middle  ages,  ho  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  He  subse- 
quently entered  the  French  monastery  of  St.  Claude  de  Joux,  where  he  was  so  dis- 
tinguished by  his  strict  and  exemplary  life,  that  ho  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  raonasterr 
of  B6ze,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  its  discipline,  which  had  become  much 
relaxed.  From  this  monastery  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Citeaux,  where,  on  th( 
death  of  Alberic  in  1109,  he  was  elected  abbot.  The  rigor  of  observance  which  he  here 
enforced  had  such  an  effect  in  deterring  novices  from  entering  tbe  new  order,  that  at 
first  grave  fears  were  entertained  for  its  stability;  but  Stephen,  placing  his  trust  in  the 
good  cause  which  ho  had  undertaken,  persevered  in  the  cause  of  reform;  and  he  wa> 
rewarded,  in  1113,  by  the  accession  of  St.  Bernard  and  thirty  other  youths,  who>{ 
eminent  virtue  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the  institute,  that  in  a  short  time  the  number  of 
claimants  for  admission  compelled  him  to  found  several  new  convents,  and  especially 
that  of  Clairvaux,  which,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Bernard,  attained  to  the  very  highesi 
distinction  in  that  age.  Abbot  Stephen  continued,  till  ids  death  in  1134,  to  direct  the 
fortunes  of  the  Cistercian  order;  and  in  1119  he  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  St. 
Bernard  and  other  members  of  the  brotherhood,  the  well-known  constitutions  of  the 
order,  entitled  Carta  CaritaMs,  which  were  approved  by  popes  Calixtus  II.  and  Eugeniu.- 
III.,  and,  with  some  modifications,  have  continued  down  to  modern  times,  as  the  rule 
of  the  Cistercian  institute.     See  MabtUon  AnncU.  Benedietin.  t  v.  p.  205. 

HARDINGE,  Charles  Stewart,  Viscount,  b.  England,  1812;  graduated  at  Oxford; 
represented  Downpatrick  in  the  house  of  commons  from  1854  to  1856,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title.  Under  lord  Derby  he  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  war 
department  While  his  father  was  governor-general  of  India,  young  Hardinge  was  his 
secretary,  and  served  as  a  major  in  the  wars  with  the  Sikhs.  On  his  return  he  published 
Views  in  India,  a  sumptuous  work  illustrated  with  his  own  drawings. 

6ASDIN6E,  Viscount  HsiniT  Habdinqe,  field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  army,  the  third  son  of  the  rev.  H.  Hardinge,  rector  of  Stanhope,  in  the 
CO.  of  Durham,  was  born  Mar.  30,  1785,  and  was  gazetted  as  ensign  before  he  had 
attained  his  15th  year.  He  obtained  a  brigade  command  before  his  25th  year,  and  his 
foreign  grade  was  commuted,  shortly  afterwards,  for  British  rank,  after  which  he  was 
attachea  to  the  Portuguese  army  from  1809-13,  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  quarter- 
master-general. When  Napoleon  effected  his  memorable  return  from  Elba,  Hardinge 
joined  the  allied  armies  in  Belgium,  and  was  appointed  bv  the  duke  of  Wellington  com- 
missioner at  the  Prussian  head-quarters.  He  lost  his  hand  at  Ligny,  and  was  thus  unable 
to  participate  in  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo.  In  1826  he  entered  parliament; 
ana  in  1828  succeeded  lord  Palmerston  in  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  as 
secretary  of  war.  He  next  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  Ireland.  In  1844  he  accepted 
the  high  post  of  governor-general  of  India,  which  he  filled  until  1847.  When  the  great 
Sikh  war  broke  out,  he  hurried  to  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  and  served  as 
second  in  command  under  lord  Gough  during  the  sanguinary  and  hard-fought  l)attles  of 
Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon.  After  the  pacification  of  Lahore,  hij  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  viscounty,  the  East  India  company  granting  him  a  pension  of  £5,000, 
and  parliament  voting  him  an  annuity  of  £3,000,  for  himself  and  his  next  two  suc- 
cessors. On  the  death  of  the  duke  ot  Wellington  in  1852,  Hardinge  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  a  distinguished  post  which  he  filled jjuring  the 
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eventful  epoch  of  the  "Russian  war,  and  which  he  only  resided  a  few  months  before  hi» 
death.  In  Oct.,  1855,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  died  Sept.  Zi, 
1856.  at  his  scat.  South  Park,  near  Tunbrid^e,  Kent. 

HAXD  LABOB,  an  addition  often  made  to  the  punishment  of  offenses  besides  mere 
imprisoument.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  statute  of  5  Anne^ 
a  6.  It  is  now  lirmiv  established  in  the  United  Kin^^dom;  and  by  express  statute,  the 
power  of  adding  hard  labor  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  has  been  given  in  most 
cases,  both  as  to  indictable  offenses  and  the  more  disgraceful  offenses  whicli  are  punish- 
able summarily.  The  kind  of  labor  is  prescril)ed  by  the  rules  of  the  pail  or  prison^ 
where  provision  must  be  made  of  the  proper  materials  for  the  purpose.  Picking  oakum, 
working  the  tread-mill,  etc.,  form  part  of  this  labor;  and  in  general,  the  number  of 
hours  for  such  labor,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  is  ten  hours  daily. 

HAADHESS,  Scale  of.  The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by  its  power  of 
Bcratcliing  other  substances.  Variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness  presented  b^  dif- 
ferent crystallized  bodies  often  furnish  a  valuable  physical  sign  by  which  one  mineral 
maj  be  readily  distinguished  from  others  closely  resembling  it.  Molis  selected  ten 
^i'11-known  nnnerals,  each  succeeding  one  being  harder  than  the  preceding  one.  and 
thus  formed  the  mile  of  hardness,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  subsequent 
mineralogists.  Each  mineral  in  the  following  table  is  scratched  by  the  one  that  follows 
it,  and  consequently  by  ail  the  subsequent  ones,  and  the  hardness  of  an)r  mineral  may 
be  detcrmineil  by  reference  to  the  types  just  selected.  Thus,  if  a  body  neither  scratches 
□or  is  scratclied  by  feldspar,  its  hardness  is  said  to  1)e  6;  if  it  sliould  scratch  feldspar  but 
not  quartz,  its  hardness  is  between  6  and  7 — the  degrees  of  hardness  being  numbered 
from  1  to  10.  Tiie  figures  on  the  right  indicate  the  number  of  known  minerals  of  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  degree  of  hardness  as  the  substance  opposite  to  which  they 
Btand: 

8CALB  OF  HARDMMS  OF  MINERALS. 


LTalc 

2.  Compact  gypsum,  or  rock-salt 90 

3.  Calcspar  (any  cleavable  variety). . .  71 

4.  Fluor-spar 53 

5.  Apatite 43 


6.  Feldspar  (any  cleavable  variety) 26 

7.  Limpid  quartz 26 

8.  Topaz 5 

9.  Sapphire,  or  corundum 1 

10.  Diamond 1 


The  cause  of  the  varieties  of  hardness  observed  in  different  bodies  is  not  known. 
The  same  substance — as,  for  example,  a  piece  of  steel — may,  under  the  influence  of 
different  circumstances,  be  so  soft  as  to  take  impressions  from  a  die,  or  may  be  nearly  as 
hard  as  a  diamond. 

HABDOUnr,  Jean,  was  b.  in  1645,  at  Quimper,  in  Brittany,  where  his  father  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  bookseller.  Hardouin  received  his  first  education  in  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  being  received  into  that  order  at  the  age  of  20,  completed  his  studies  in 
Paris.  On  the  death  of  P6re  Gamier  in  1688,  Hardouin  was  Appointed  librarian  of  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  which  oflSce  he  enjoyed  full  leisure  for  the  literary  pur- 
suits  in  which  he  delighted,  and  in  which  his  extravagances  have  acquired  for  him  a 
notoriety  almost  without  any  parallel  in  the  annals  of  literary  eccentricity.  Dupin 
places  him  among  the  very  first  scholars  of  his  learned  brotherhood.  In  a  spirit  of 
literary  skepticism  which  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  as  serious,  he  maintained,  not  only 
that  the  entire  body  of  classical  literature,  with  the  exception  of  in  Latin,  Pliny  s 
Katural  History,  WirgWs  Oeorfftcs,  the  comedies  of  Plauius,  and  Horace's  Satires,  and  in 
Greek,  Homer's  Iluid,  and  Herodotns's  Histoi'y,  was  falsely  ascribed  to  the  authors 
whose  various  names  it  bears,  but  that  it  was  all  the  production  of  the  monks  of  the 
13tli  century!  In  the  same  skeptical  spirit,  he  rejected  as  spurious  all  the  reputed 
remains  of  ancient  art,  together  with  the  inscriptions  and  coins  which  are  attrihuted  to 
classical  times;  nay,  he  extended  the  same  skepticism  to  the  Sepluaciut  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  even  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  New,  the  original  language  of  which 
he  held  to  have  been  Latin!  Opinions  so  extravagant  ncfurally  called  torth  the  repro- 
bation of  the  authorities  of  his  order.  He  was  required  to  retract  them;  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  put  forward  by  him  rather  from  a  love  of  paradox 
and  a  morbid  desire  of  notoriety,  than  from  any  serious  conviction  of  their  probability. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  this  extravagance,  the  erudition  of  P6re  Hardouin  was  beyond 
dispute,  and  most  of  his  works  are  of  great  historical  and  critical  value.  His  edition 
of  Pliny  (5  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1689)  is  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  industry.  Of  his  remain- 
ing works,  the  most  valuable  is  his  great  Colleetio  ConeUionim  (12  vols,  folio),  a  work  of 
great  learning  and  utility,  which  has  the  rare  advantage  of  ijossessing  one  of  the  best 
indexes  extant;  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  in  folio;  several  volumes  on  the 
6tudv  of  numismatics  and  chronology;  and  a  vast  number  of  dissertations  and  essays  in 
the.fe/7k?trtf»  de  Trewux,  He  died  at  the  age  of  83.  in  the  convent  of  his  order  in  Paris,, 
Sept.  3.  1729. 

HARDwAr,  or  HuKDWAK,  an  old  t.  of  India  and  place  of  pilgrimnge,  in  Saha- 
mnpur  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  the  foot  of  the  Siwalik  hills.  Pop. 
"TS,  4,800.  The  town  is  of  great  activity,  and  has  borne  many  names.  It  was  orim- 
ully  known  as  Kapila.     Hwen  Thsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrin|«j  J^^s^lg)®^te 
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A.D,,  visited  a  city  which  he  calls  Mo-yu-lo,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Mayapur, 
a  little  to  the  s.  of  the  modern  town.  Among  the  ruins  are  a  fort  and  three  temples, 
<iecorated  with  broken  stone  sculptures.  The  great  object  of  attraction  at  present  is  the 
Uari-ke-charen,  or  batiiing  ghat,  with  the  adjoining  temple  of  Gangadwara.  The 
eharan,  or  foot-mark  of  Vishnu,  is  imprinted  on  a  stone  let  into  the  upper  wall  of  the 
ffTiat,  and  forms  an  object  of  special  reverence.  A  great  assemblage  of  people  takes 
place  annually,  and  every  twelfth  year  a  feast  of  peculiar  sanctity  occurs,  known  as  a 
Jcumbh-mela.  The  ordinary  number  of  pilgrims  at  the  annual  fair  amounts  to  100,000, 
and  at  the  kumbhmela  to  300,000.  The  Hard  war  meeting  also  possesses  considerable 
mercjuitile  importance,  being  one  of  the  principal  horse-fairs  in  upper  India.  Commod- 
ities'' of  all  kinds,  Indian  and  European,  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  trade  in  grain  and 
f»>  )il  stuffs  forms  a  lucrative  traffic.  The  Ganges  canal  draws  its  supply  of  water  from 
a  branch  channel  close  to  the  town. 

HABDWABE,  a  commercial  term  applied  to  the  commoner  articles  made  of  iron, 
copper,  or  brass,  such  as  locks,  keys,  anvils,  grates,  shovels,  etc.  The  great  hardware 
manufactures  of  this  country  are  at  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Willenall, 
Shefheld,  etc.  The  extent  ol  the  trade  of  these  places  is  enormous;  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  hardware  alone  amounting  to  millions.  The  returns  for  the  years  1876  give 
lor  hardwares,  including  cutlery,  £4,205,451.    See  Iron. 

HARDWARE  (ante),  includes  an  enormous  variety  of  articles  manufactured  from 
iron,  copper,  brass,  or  bronsse,  which  are  variously  known  as  carpenteTft\  hausekeeperv, 
or  bitUders*  hardware.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  the  articles  which  come  under 
the  general  term,  including,  as  it  does,  many  used  by  saddlers,  miners,  contractors, 
machinists,  stationers,  carbuilders,  and  furniture-makers  and  dealers.  Toys,  and  the 
rimitless  varieties  of  what  are  called  "fancy"  articles,  all  belong  to  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  the  yearly  traffic  in  such  ware  is  almost  incomputable.  A  return  of 
£12,000,000  was  reported  to  the  British  government  in  1871  from  the  principal  hardware 
marts,  while  in  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870,  the  different  branches  of  American  industry  in 
hardware  produced  |142,836,272. 

HARD  WICK,  Charles,  1821-59;  b.  England;  killed  by  a  fall  in  the  Pyrenees. 
By  his  own  efforts  he  obtained  a  ^ood  education,  and  in  1853  was  professor  of  divinity 
in  Queen's  college.  He  was  ordamed  a  deacon  and  priest,  and  but  a  short  time  before 
his  death  was  appointed  arch-deacon  of  Ely.  He  published  History  of  the  Middle  Age  oj 
tli€  Church,  Christ,  and  Other  Masters,  etc. 

HARDWICKE,  Philip  Yorke,  first  earl  of,  1690-1764;  b.  England;  educated  to 
the  law,  called  to  the  bar  in  1715,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
commons  from  Lewes,  on  which  occasion  the  government  paid  his  election  expenses. 
In  1720  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  appointed  solicitor-general,  rapidly  rising  to  be  lord 
<jhief -justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  in  1737  lord  chancellor.  While  G^rge  II.  was 
out  of  the  country  (1740-48  and  1752)  the  chancellor  was  one  of  the  justices  selected  to 
administer  the  government.  In  1754  he  was  made  an  earl,  but  two  years  later  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  retired  from  public  life. 

HABD- WOODED  TREES  are  forest- trees  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  producing 
compact,  liard,  and  valuable  timber,  as  oak,  ash,  elm,  chestnut,  walnut,  beech,  birch, 
etc.  From  these,  willows,  elders,  poplars,  etc.,  are  distinguished  as  soJPwooded  trees. 
Neither  term  is  extended  to  firs,  pines,  cedars,  or  other  coniferous  trees,  the  wood  of 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  and  very  different  character. 

HARDY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  West  Virginia,  on  the  s.  branch  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Cacapon  rivers;  570  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  5,518—616  colored.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  timber.  The  valleys  are  fertile;  com  and  wheat  are 
the  main  products.    Co.  seat,  Moonfield. 

HARDY,  Alexandre,  1560-1631;  a  French  author;  in  early  life  writer  for  a  stroll- 
ing dramatic  company,  and  later  the  dramatist  for  the  Thedtre  du  Marats.  He  is  sjiid 
to  have  been  after  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  the  most  fertile  of  dramatic  author>. 
having  written  over  600  plays.  He  became  a  master  of  stage  business  and  stage  effecis. 
To  the  student  of  the  drama.  Hardy  will  always  be  an  interesting  figure,  appearin«r  as  he 
does  between  the  degraded  morality  and  the  modern  comedy,  an  imitator  alike  of 
Italian  pastoral  and  Spanish  tragedy.  He  gave  little  heed  to  art;  he  thought  entirely 
of  what  would  succeed  for  the  moment.    His  best  play  is  the  tragedy  of  Marianne. 

HARDY,  Gathorne,  b.  1814;  well  known  in  English  public  life  as  a  conservative 
politician  and  leader.  He  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  in 
1858-59,  and  entered  the  British  cabinet  in  1866  as  president  of  the  poor-law  board,  the 
«arl  of  Derby  being  premier.  The  cabinet  resigned,  however,  two  years  later,  and  in  1869 
Hardy  was  returned  to  parliament  from  Oxford  university.  In  1874  the  earl  of  Derby 
again  came  into  power,  when  Hardy  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  war  department,  and 
in  1878.  under  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  he  was  made  secretaiy 
for  India,  and  created  viscount  Cranbrook. 

HARDY,  Thomas,  b.  1840;  an  English  writer  of  fiction.  He  served  his  time  as  an 
t.ppiontice  to  an  architect,  and  prosecuted  his  profession  in  London,  where  he  became 
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chiefly  known  as  a  designer,  favoring  the  modern  Gothic  style.  In  1803  he  received  a 
prize  from  the  institute  of  British  architects  for  an  essay  on  Colored  Brick  and  Terra- 
CoUa  Arehiteeture,  and  also  one  for  architectural  design.  Recognizing  that  he  possessed 
skill  as  a  writer,  he  turned  his  attention  to  fiction,  and  published  his  first  work  in  1871, 
without  achieving  marked  success.  In  1873  he  brought  out  Under  the  Greenioood  Tree, 
and  in  the  following  yesx,  A  Pair  of  Blve  Byes,  and  by  these  novels  placed  himself  in 
ibe  front  rank  of  contemporary  novel  writers.  His  later  works.  Far  from  the  Madding 
(]nmd  and  The  Hand  of  EtJielberta,  have  served  to  confirm  public  opinion  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  work.  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  most  original  writer,  skilled  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  graphic,  and  sometimes  dramatic  in  depicting  situations,  and  a  writer  of 
iiroDg  and  pure  English.  . 

HARDY,  Sir  Thomas  M.\8TERMAN,  176&-1889;  was  made  commander  in  1797  for 
istinguished  bravery  in  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent.  In  1803  he  was  Nelson's  flag-cap- 
tain, and  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (Oct  21,  1805)  received  Nelson's  last  words, 
•'  Don't  thrpw  me  overboard :  kiss  me,  Hardy."  Hardy  commanded  the  South  American 
flqaadron  from  1820  to  1824,  and  six  years  later  was  made  a  lord  of  ihe  admiralty.  In 
1834  he  wa3  one  of  the  governors  of  Greenwich  hospital. 

EABE,  Lepus,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of  which  there  are  many  species  very 
similar  to  each  other.  The  Linnsean  genus  Upus  now  forms  the  family  lepoiHdcB^  which 
includes  the  genera  lepus  and  lagoinys,  and  of  which  a  peculiar  chanicteristic  is  the  pres- 
ence of  two  small  incisors  immediately  behind  the  ordinary  rodent  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw.  so  that  these  teeth  seem  to  be  double.  The  molar-teeth,  six  on  each  side  above 
and  five  below,  are  transversely  grooved,  being  formed  of  two  vertical  plates  soldered 
together.  All  the  animals  of  this  family  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable  food,  and  chiefly 
on  herbage,  although  they  are  also  fond  of  grain,  roots,  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Their 
fore-feet  have  five  toes,  their  hind-feet  four;  the  soles  are  hairy.  Their  fur  is  soft;  the 
colors  mostly  eray  or  brown,  the  alpine  and  arctic  species  becoming  white  in  winter. — 
The  CofifMON  Hake  (L.  timidus)  is  widely  distributed  over  Europe  and  the  northern  and 
f^entral  parts  of  Asia.  The  Ibish  Haiie  (L.  Hlbernicus)  has,  however,  recently  been 
dejcribed  as  a  distinct  species.  It  differs  from  the  common  hare  in  its  rounder  head, 
^lorterears,  and  shorter  limbs;  also  in  having  the  fur  composed  only  of  one  kind  of 
hair,  short  and  soft,  with  none  of  the  long  black-tipped  hairs  which  are  mixed  with  this 
in  the  common  species.  The  fur,  therefore,  is  of  no  value.  The  common  hare  is  not  found 
in  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  the  character  of  timidity  usually  ascribed  to  the  hare,  it  is 
really  a  pugnacious  animal,  and  displays  no  little  courage  in  encounters  with  those  of 
its  own  nice,  or  with  animals  of  nearly  equal  powers.  It  has  been  an  object  of  the 
chase  from  a  very  early  period.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyncgeiicus,  gives  an  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  sport.  Concerning  the  hunting  of  the  hare,  see  Coursing.  Being 
evidently  designed  to  seek  safety  from  enemies  by  fleetness,  the  hare,  however  well 
supplied  with  food,  never  becomes  fat.  It  ordinarily  lies  quiet  in  its  form  during  the 
day,  and  goes  in  quest  of  food  in  the  evening  and  morning.  Where,  through  game  prre- 
Jcrving,  it  is  abundant,  it  does  no  little  damage  to  crops.  It  is  a  prolific  animal, 
although  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  rabbit.  Tiie  female  produces  from  two  to  five  at 
i  birth.  The  young  (kverettf)  are  born  covered  with  hair,  and  with  the  eyes  open. — The 
Vartikg  Hake  or  Alpine  Hare  {L.  variabilis),  which  inhabits  the  mountains  both  of 
'.he  n.  and  s.  of  Europe,  and  is  found  on  those  of  Scotland  and  of  Cumberland,  is 
remarkable  for  the  change  of  color  which  it  undergoes,  without  change  of  hair,  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  Ordinarily  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  it  becomes  of  a  shining  white, 
'he  change  beginning  with  the  feet,  and  extending  upwards,  terminating  with  the  back. 
This,  which  in  many  places  is  called  the  blue  hare,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  common 
hare,  but  has  shorter  limbs  and  ears,  an(l  is  less  swift. — In  the  arctic  regions  both  of  the 
old  and  new  worlds,  the  Arctic  Hare  or  Polar  Hare  {L.  glaeialift)  abounds.  It  is 
'entirely  white  in  winter,  brownish-gray  in  summer,  has  long  soft  fur  on  the  belly,  and 
fi^e  thick  fur  on  the  back;  is  considerably  larger  than  the  common  hare,  and  spends  the 
▼hole  year  without  hibernation,  even  in  Melville  island,  and  similar  cold  desolate 
regions;  lichens  and  mosses  probably  affording  it  the  greater  part  of  its  food. — North 
America  produces  a  number  of  other  specie^  of  hare,  oi  which  some  inhabit  the  swamps 
of  the  southern  states. — India  has  a  hare  {L,  rufeaudatus)  very  similar  to  the  common 
hare;  other  species  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  Egypt,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc. 
The  far  of  the  hare  is  used  for  felting  for  making  hats  and  other  purposes. 

EASE,  in  point  of  English  law,  is  one  of  the  wild  animals  called  game  (q.v.),  and  is 
specially  protected  by  the  game-laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  land.  There 
is  no  close  season  as  to  hares,  which  may  therefore  be  lawfully  killed  by  a  licensed 
"'portsraan  all  the  year  round.  Being  ^me,  hares  can  only  be  bought  from  a  licensed 
^caler,  and  sold  by  licensed  persons.  The  owner  of  inclosed  land,  and  also  the  tenant. 
if  otherwise  entitled  by  his  lease  to  kill  hares,  may  do  so  without  a  license.  So  those 
^ho  hunt  them  with  greyhounds  or  beagles  require  no  license.  All  others  require  a 
Hccnse.  To  kill  hares  unlawfully  by  night  in  a  warren,  or  place  kept  for  breeding 
^ares,  is  now  a  misdemeanor  by  24  and  25  Vict.  96,  s.  17;  to  kill  them  elsewhere,  is  only 
A  niisdemeanor  when  the  third  offense  is  committed.  In  Scotland,  the  law  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  except  that  the  killing  of  hares  unlawfully  by  nighjijj^^i^^y^y^^^  offense 
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punishable  summarily,  unless  it  is  a  third  offense,  when  it  becomes  indictable.  In  Ire- 
land,  there  is  a  close  season,  when  hares  cannot  be  killed — viz..  between  the  first  Mon- 
day in  Nov.  and  the  first  Monday  in  July  following.  See  Paterson's  Oame-laiDB  of  tke 
United  Kingdom, 

HARE,  Augustus  John  Cuthbert,  b.  Rome,  1834,  of  English  parents;  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Among  his  publications  are 
EpitapJisfor  Country  Churchyards;  Walks  in  Borne;  A  Winter  at  Menione;  MemoriaU  of 
a  Quiet  Life;  Walks  in  London;  and  a  number  of  guide  books. 

HARE,  Augustus  William,  1798-1834;  brother  of  the  archdeacon;  b.  England; 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  ordained  rector  in  1829.  He  wrote  with  his  brother  Guesses  at 
Truth,  and  by  himself.  Sermons  to  a  Country  CongregaXion. 

HARE,  Julius  Charles,  1790-1855;  b.  Italy;  a  theological  writer.  He  passed  & 
winter  at  Weimar,  where  he  met  Goeihe  and  Schiller.  r.nd  received  a  bias  to  Gi'iman 
literature  which  influenced  his  style  and  sentiments  throughout  his  whole  career.  On  tbe 
death  of  his  mother  in  1806,  Julius  was  sent  home  to  the  charterhouse  In  London,  where 
he  remained  until  1812,  when  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridee.  There  he  becamt 
fellow  in  1818,  and  after  traveling  abroad  he  began  to  read  law  in^London  in  1819.  In 
1822  he  was  appointed  assistant-tutor  at  Trinity  college,  which  position  he  retained  for 
10  years.  Turning  his  attention  from  law  to  divinitv,  he  was  ordained  in  1^6;  and  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1832,  he  succeeded  to  a  licL  family  living  in  Sussex,  where  he 
accumulated  a  library  of  12.000  volumes,  especially  rich  in  Gei-man  literature.  Before 
taking  up  his  residence  in  his  parish,  he  once  more  went  abroad,  and  made,  in  Rome, 
the  acquaintance  of  the  clievalier  Bunsen,  who  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  part  of  his 
work,  Hippolytus  and  his  Age.  In  1840  Hare  was  appointed  arclideacon  of  Lewes,  and 
in  the  same  year  preached  a  course  of  sermons  at  Cambridge,  The  Victory  of  Faith,  fol- 
lowed in  1846  by  a  second.  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.  Neither  series  when  published 
attained  any  great  popularity.  He  married  in  1844.  In  1851  he  was  collated  to  a  preb 
end  in  Chichester;  and  in  1853  he  became  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains. 

HARE,  Robert,  1781-1858;  b.  Philadelphia;  in  early  life  a  brewer,  but  afterguards 
gave  his  attention  to  science,  particularly  chemistry.  In  1802  be  invented  the  oxy* 
hvdrogen  blow-pipe,  and  was  the  first  to  render  fusible  lime,  magnesia,  iridium,  and 
platinum.  In  1818  he  was  professor  of  cheraistiy  in  Pennsylvania  university,  holding 
the  chair  29  years.  His  collection  was  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  institution.  Besides 
many  papers  in  the  scientific  iournals  he  published  BiHef  View  of  the  Policy  and  Besovrcet 
of  tJie  United  States;  Cfiemiccu  Apparatus  and  Manipulations;  and  a  Compendium  of  Ote 
Course  of  Chemical  Instruction. 

HABEBELL,  or  BLUEBELL,  Campanula  rotundifoUay  the  mo9t  common  of  all  the 
British  species  of  bellflower  (see  Campanula),  growing  abundantly  in  dry  and  hilly 
pastures,  on  waysides,  etc. ;  flowers  in  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  to  the  extreme  north.  It  is  everywhere  a  favorite  from  its 
beauty  and  gracefulness,  and  is  the  subject  of  many  allusions  in  poetry.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  with  a  slender  stem  6  by  14  in.  hi^h.  sometimes  beanng  only  one  fiower. 
but  more  generally  a  loose  panicle  of  a  few  drooping  flowers,  on  very  slender  stalks; 
the  flowers  sometimes  white,  but  generally  bright  blue,  bell-shaped,  and  fully  half  an 
inch  long.     The  juice  of  the  flowers  yields  a  fine  blue  color,  and  may  be  used  as  ink. 

HA'BELD,  Harelda,  a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  ducks  of  the  oceanic  section  (sec  Duce), 
nearly  allied  to  pochards,  seaups,  etc. ;  having  a  short,  thick  bill,  high  at  the  base,  the 
laminae  projecting  at  the  edge  of  the  mandibles,  a  high  forehead,  a  thick  neck,  and  two 
feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  tail  in  the  males  greatly  elongated;  whilst  the  females  have 
the  tail  short  and  rounded. — The  Lono-tailed  Duck,  or  Hareld  {H.  gladalis),  inhabits 
the  arctic  regions  both  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  remaininff  on  the  seas  of  the  north  as 
long  as  any  water  remains  unfrozen,  and  then  betaking  itself  to  more  southern  regions. 
It  is  plentiful,  during  winter,  in  the  inlets  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  but  is  rather  rare  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  British  islands.  It  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  Londoa 
market.  Its  winter  migrations  in  America* extend  as  far  south  as  Texas.  The  male, 
particularly  in  its  summer  plumage,  is  a  very  beautiful  bird.  It  is  about  17  in. 
lon^,  without  the  long  tail-feathers;  with  them,  22  or  24.  it  is  a  very  lively  and  noisy 
bird ;  flies  swiftly,  and  is  a  most  expert  diver.  It  lines  its  nest  with  down,  which  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  eider,  but  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  commerce. 

HARELIP,  a  congenital  perpendicular  fissure  or  fissures  through  the  upper  lip,  the 
result  of  an  arrest  of  development,  (Erichsen).  It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  tbe 
lip  of  a  hare,  but  according  to  Geoff roy  St.  Hilaire,  it  is  not  analagous  to  that  form  of 
development,  but  to  that  which  occurs  in  animals  of  lower  development,  viz:  fishes. 
When  the  arrest  of  development  takes  place  on  one  side  only,  the  malformation  is  called 
single  harelip,  and  according  to  Erichsen,  it  most  frequently  is  located  on  the  left  side. 
When  the  fissure  occurs  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  the  malformation  is  called 
double  harelip,  and  the  fissure  is  always  deeper  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  genenilly 
extending  into  the  nostril  when  it  produces  cleft  palate,  the  nose  being  flattened  and 
expanded.  Median  fissure  is  extremely  rare.  Delahaye  saw  a  case  of  the  upper  lip, 
9,nd  Nicati  one  of  the  lower  lip.    The  cure  of  harelip  re(|jii^es^  -^^r^^ig^H^peration. 
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There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  operation  ought  to  be  performed  before 
or  after  dentition,  and  those  who  advocate  waiting  urge  that  young  children  are  apt  to 
have  convulsions  from  various  exciting  causes.  The  weight  of  authority,  however, 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  early  operations,  which  are  easier  to  perform  before  dentition. 
The  child  will  also  be  better  able  to  nurse,  after  the  operation.  In  operating,  it  is 
iiDDortant  to  procure  direct  union  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  which  are  carefully  pared 
and  held  together  by  silver  sutures  and  straps  of  plaster,  and  a  check  compresser,  an 
iogcDious  apparatus  b^r  which  pressure  upon  the  cheeks  tends  to  keep  the  cut  parts  in 
opposition.  The  application  of  water-dressing,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  is 
often  found  serviceable,  but  need  not  be  constantly  applied  unless,  unfortunately,  great 
inflammation  occurs,  when  feeding  will  have  to  be  done  through  a  tube;  but  this  is 
rarely  the  case. 

HAREM,  the  European  title  for  that  portion  of  a  polygamist's  house  which  is 
devoted  to  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  his  wives  and  their  attendants,  or,  by  a  simple 
metonymy,  for  the  female  portion  of  his  household.  The  word  liarem  is  Arabic  for 
anything  forbidden  or  not  to  be  touched.  It  is  generally  applied  in  Moslem  law  to  such 
things  as  games  of  chance,  draughts,  chess,  witchcraft,  and  portrait-taking,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  religious  code,  and  under  the  form  of  Jiaram  it  is  well  known, 
even  to  Europeans,  as  designating  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  principal  mosque  at  Cairo 
and  at  Jerusalem  {Haram-esclsabeiig).  The  word  seraglio,  wiiich  is  not  unfrequenily 
employed  as  equivalent  to  harem,  is  an  equivalent  modification  of  the  Persian  term  serat^ 
wliich  means  a  palace  or  large  building,  as  in  the  familiar  compound  caravanserai, 
WbeVever  polygamy  is  maintained  in  the  midst  of  a  developed  social  life,  the  harem 
appears  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  institution.  We  consequently  find  it  after  a  more  or 
less  ri^id  type  among  the  Jews,  the  Babylonians,  the  Siamese,  the  ancient  Persians,  the 
Peruvians,  etc.  But  it  is  among  the  modern  Mohammedan  peoples  that  it  has  attained 
its  most  perfect  development;  and  the  harems  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  shah  of 
Persia  may  be  taken  as  the  most  elaborate  and  best-known  specimens  of  the  type. 
According  to  the  Koran,  the  Mussulman  is  required  to  satisfy  himself  with  four  wives, 
but  the  sultan  may  possess  as  many  as  seven.  Each  of  these  has  her  own  suite  of  apart- 
ments, her  own  garden  and  bath-room,  and  her  own  body  of  servants,  male  and  female. 
They  are  not  called  by  their  names,  but  distinguished  as  kadin  (or  lady)  number  one, 
number  two,  and  so  on.  The  title  of  suUana  is  bestowed  only  on  the  mother,  the  sister, 
or  the  daughter  of  a  sultan;  and  consequently  it  is  the  kadin  who  first  gives  birth  to  an 
heir  to  the  empire  who  alone  can  have  this  distinction.  She  further  obtains  the  title  of 
hasieky  or  kasseky,  but  this  is  lost  if  the  child  dies.  All  the  female  slaves,  or  as  they  are  , 
called  odaUtiks  (a  European  corruption  of  the  word  odalik,  from  oda^  a  chamber,  and  Uk,  i 
belonging  to),  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  sultan,  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  natural  ' 
endeavors  of  the  kadins  to  prevent  such  a  contingency,  one  of  them  becomes  the  mother 
of  her  lord  and  master's  first-born,  she  is  advanced  to  the  rank  of  sultana  hasseky.  It  is 
contrary  to  etiquette  for  the  sultan  to  select  his  own  favorites  among  the  odalisks;  he  is 
expected  to  accept  the  choice  made  for  him  by  his  mother,  who  bears  the  title  of  aalide, 
uid  exercises  great  influence  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  harem  but  even  in  political 
matters.  Every  odalisk  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  royal  favor  is  henceforth  consid- 
ered sacred  from  all  meaner  patronage,  and  receives  apartments  and  attendants  of  her 
ovn;  but  she  has  no  further  claim  to  the  sultan's  attention,  and  may  have  to  console  a 
iite-long  widowhood  with  the  memory  of  the  honor  which  was  once  bestowed  on  her. 
The  ranks  of  the  odalisks  are  ever  and  anon  recruited  bv  slaves  presented  to  the  sultan 
by  his  female  relatives  or  the  state  officials.  An  old  and  devoted  favorite  of  the  sultan 
occupies  the  post  of  kefiaya  chatuiiy  or  lady  superintendent  of  the  harem.  A  large  body 
of  eunuchs,  both  black  and  white,  are  employed  as  guards  and  gate-keepers.  The  white 
eunuchs  have  charge  of  the  outer  gate  of  the  seraglio,  but  they  arc  not  allowed  to 
approach  the  women's  apartments,  and  obtain  no  posts  of  distinction.  Their  chief,  how- 
ever, the  kapou  ag7ia9»i,  or  master  of  the  gates,  has  part  control  over  tlie  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  and  even  the  vizier  cannot  enter  the  royal  apartments  without  his  permis- 
sion. The  black  eunuchs  have  the  right  of  entering  the  gardens  and  chambers  of  the 
Ittrcin.  Their  chief,  usually  called  the  kizlaer  dgliassi.  or  master  of  the  maiilens,  though 
bis  true  title  is  dartui  scadet  aga,  or  chief  of  the  abode  of  felicity,  is  an  official  of  high 
importimce.  His  appointment  is  for  life.  If  he  is  deprived  of  his  post  he  receives  his 
freedom;  and  if  he  resigns  of  his  own  accord  he  is  generally  sent  to  Egypt  with  a 
pension  of  100  francs  a  day.  His  secretary  keeps  count  of  the  revenue  of  the  mosques 
built  by  the  sultans.  He  is  generally  succeeded  by  the  second  eunuch,  who  bears  the 
title  of  treasurer  or  khazuaJidar,  and  has  charge  of  the  jewels,  etc.,  of  the  women.  The 
Dumber  of  eunuchs  is  always  a  large  one.  The  sultana  valide  and  the  sultana  ha^seky 
bave  each  fifjy  at  their  service,  and  others  are  assigned  to  the  kadins  and  the  favorite 
•odalisks.    [Eneyc.  Brit. ,  9th  ed.  ] 

EAB£'S-EAB,  BupUurum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  umbelUfera, 
having  compound  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  and  generally  simple  leaves.  The  leaves 
of  the  most  common  British  species.  B,  rotundifoUum,  embrace  the  stem  and  are  round- 
feh  oval.  This  plant,  which  grows  in  corn-fields  in  the  chalk  districts,  is  the  thoroygh- 
"w  of  the  old  herbalists,  and  was  once  in  repute  as  a  vulnerary,  JfJ^lfzJff^  ^l^y^t: 
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disuse.    The  species  of  hare's-ear  are  numerous,  and  are  natives  of*  temperate  climates 
in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

HABFLEUB  (called  in  the  middle  ages  Ilareflot),  a  small  t.  of  France,    in   ibe 

department  of  Seiue-Inferieure,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lezarde.  on  the  north- 

^  em  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  4  m.  e.  of  Le  Havre.     The  chief  building  is  a  beautiful 

'  ;  Gothic  church  with  an  elegant  tower,  built  by  the  English  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory 

.'  of  Agincourt.     Pop.  1900,  who  are  employed  in  fishing  and  the  reariug  of  cuttle.    In 

I  former  times,  before  the  rise  of  Havre,  Harfleur  was  a  flourishing  town,  and  was  the 

■  key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.     Its  harbor  now  forms  a  meadow.     It  was  taken  by 

the  English  under  Henry  V.  in  1415,  retaken  by  the  French  in  1433;  in  1440  it  was  again 

seized  by  the  English,  and  10  years  after  was  recaptured  by  Charles  VII.  of  France. 

Off  this  town  the  duke  of  Bedford  took  or  destroyed  nearly  500  French  ships,  Aug.  15. 

HARFORD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Maryland,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  bounded  in  part  bv 
Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Susquehanna;  crossed  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  raih-oad;450  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  23,005—4,855  colored.  1*he  surface  is  uneven, 
and  the  soil  fertile;  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  pork  arc  the  chief  products.  Co.  seat,  Bel 
Air. 

HARGRAVES,  Edmund  Hammond,  b.  England,  1815.  When  18  years  old  be 
settled  in  Australia.  In  1849  he  went  to  California,  where  he  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  gold  region  to  certain  parts  of  Australia  that  he  unaert(»ok 
to  search  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  latter  country.  He  was  successful,  and  was  tht 
first  discoverer  of  Australian  gold,  for  which  he  received  rich  presents  and  honors,  the 
legislative  council  of  New  South  Wales  awarding  him  £10,0(H).  In  1854  he  returned  lo 
England  and  published  Australia  and  its  Gold  Fields. 

HAS6REAVES,  James,  whose  name  will  ever  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  this  country,  as  the  inventor  of  the  carding-machine  and  the 
spinning.jenny,  was  an  artisan  at  Stanhill,  near  Blackburn,  where  he  was  born. 
Hargreaves  was  an  illiterate  man,  and  supported  himself  and  family  by  weaving  and 
spinning,  carried  on  in  his  own  house,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  In  1760 
he  invented  the  carding-machine,  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  hand-cards;  and  four 
years  later,  he  produced  the  spinning-ienny.  Hargreaves  had  frequently  tried  to  spin 
with  two  or  three  spindles  at  once,  holding  the  several  threads  between  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  but  the  horizontal  position  of  the  spindles  frustrated  his  attempt.  One  of 
his  children,  however,  is  said  to  have  upset  the  spinning-wheel  while  he  was  at  work, 
(  and  as  he  retained  the  thread  in  his  hand,  the  wheel  continued  revolving  horizontally, 
and  the  spindle  vertically.  The  observation  of  these  motions  produced  the  thought,  that 
if  a  number  of  these  spindles  were  placed  upright  and  side  by  side,  many  threads  con  lei 
be  spun  at  once.  Hargreaves  now  put  his  idea  into  practice,  and  the  result  was  ihe 
jenny,  at  which  he  and  his  family  worked,  till  the  large  amount  of  cotton  which  they 
spun  having  excited  suspicion,  his  fellow-spinners,  imbued  with  strong  prejudice*'- 
against  machinery,  broke  mto  his  house  and  destroj^ed  his  frame.  He  then  removed  lo 
Nottingham  in  if 68,  where  he  erected  a  spinning-mill.  Two  years  later,  be  took  out  h 
patent  for  his  machine;  and  discovering  that  it  was  in  use  by  manufacturers  in  Lanca- 
shire without  his  permission,  brought  an  action  for  £7,000  damages.  Pending  the  trial. 
he  was  offered  by  a  company  £3,000  for  the  use  of  the  jenny,  but  refused ;  and  it  havin/r 
been  proved  that  he  sola  some  of  his  machines  before  the  patent  was  obtained,  it  wa> 
thereby  declared  to  have  been  invalidated,  and  his  claim  for  compensation  fell  to  the 
ground.  Thus  the  inventor  was  but  little  benefited  by  his  work.  Hargreaves  continued 
to  carry  on  business  as  a  yarn  manufacturer,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Jones,  witli 
moderate  success,  till  his  death  in  April,  1778,  when  his  share  in  the  mill  was  bought  hv 
his  partner  for  £400.  His  countiy  never  gave  Hargreaves  any.  reward  for  the  invention 
to  which  so  much  of  its  wealth  is  due;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  the  memory  of  the  late  >ir 
Robert  Peel  to  state,  that  one  of  his  last  acts  as  a  British  minister,  was  to  bestow  on  tht> 
youngest  and  only  surviving  daughter  of  this  inventor,  the  sum  of  £250  from  the  royal 
bounty  fund. 

HABIEABI.    See  Hahki-Kari. 

f       HABIKG,  WiLHELM,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Wilibald  Alexis,  a  (lerman 

'  novelist,  was  b.  at  Breslau  in  the  year  1798.     He  was  educated  in  Berlin,  and  served  as 

j  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  1815.     He  afterwards  studied  law  at  Berlin  and  Breslau, 

,  but  abandoned  this  pursuit  for  a  literanr  career.    After  several  poetical  and   other 

1  literary  efforts  Haring  first  made  himself  known  over  all  Germany  and  abroad  by  his 

romance  of  WaUadmor  (3d  edit.  1828-24),  written  in  consequence  of  a  wager  with  a 

friend  that  he  would  produce  a  work  which  should  be  mistaken  for  one  ofsir  Walter 

Scott's.      Walladmor  was  a  most  audacious  mystification,  and  was  greedily  devoured  in 

Germany  as  a  production  of  the  Scottish  novelist.     It  was  translated  into  various 

languages,  among  others  into  English  by  Thomas  de  Quincey  (London,  1834),  whose 

translation,  however,  departed  so  widely  from  the  original,  that  it  hardly  deserved  the 

name.     Haring  likewise  wrote  several  admirable  tales,  but  his  chief  excellence  is 

displayed  in  the  field  of  hiBtorical  romance.    His  Cabanis  (6  vols.  1832),  notwithstanding 
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many  defects,  may  be  regarded  as  his  best  work;  JSoland  mm  BetUn  (8  vols.  1840);  D&r 
falsche  Waldemar&yols.  1842);  HansJurgenwnd  Ham  Joelieyn {2  vols,  1846);  DerWdnoo^ 
0  vols.  1848);  and  Buhe  ut  die  erste  BurgerpJUcht  (5  vols.  1852),  may  likewise  be  classed 
among  the  tirst  specimens  of  the  historical  romance  in  the  German  language.     He  died 

in  1871. 

HARINGTON,  Sir  John,  1561-1612;  queen  Elizabeth's  godson.  He  studied  at 
Eton  and  at  Christ  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  decree  of  m.a.,  his  tutor 
being  bishop  Still,  the  famous  author  of  Qammer  Ou7'ton*8  Needle,  He  came  to  London 
about  1583  and  studied  law,  but  queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  transferred  him  to  a 
place  at  court.  It  is  said  that  it  was  at  her  command  that  he  translated  Arlosto's 
On^indo  Furioso,  1591.  In  1696  he  published  in  succession  The  Metamorphosis  of  Ajcux; 
in  Apdogy;  and  Ulysses  upon  Ajax;  the  three  forming  collectivelv  a  very  absurd  and 
iDdecorous  work  of  a  pantaffruelistic  kind.  In  1599  he  served  in  Ireland  under  Essex, 
and  was  knighted  on  the  field,  to  the  annoyance,  it  is  said,  of  Elizabeth.  In  1608  he 
wrote  a  personal  satire  against  the  bishops,  which  he  read  to  James  I.,  but  which  was 
first  pubhshed,  by  a  Presbyterian  printer,  as  late  as  1653,  under  the  title  of  A  Brief  View 
0'  the  State  of  Vie  Church.  In  1618  his  Epigrams,  which  had  circulated  widely  in  MB., 
were  printed  in  a  collection  of  verses  of  various  writers  entitled  AlcUia,  and  separately 
in  1615.  They  became  very  popular  and  were  often  reprinted.  The  miscellaneous 
writings  of  Harin^on  were  collected  by  the  rev.  Henry  Harington  in  1779,  in  2  vols., 
under  the  title  of  Nu^cb  Antiques,  The  Nv>gcs  includes  some  very  elegant  pieces  of  poetry 
of  the  poet's  father.  The  translation  of  Orlando  Furioso  was  a  very  important  labor, 
and  it  was  carried  out  with  skill  and  perseverance.  Harington,  however,  was  neither 
a  very  exact  scholar  nor  a  very  poetical  translator.  The  Orlando  Fiirioso  was  a 
sumptuous  book,  illustrated  in  the  best  taste  of  the  day,  and  to  it  were  appended  a  prose 
critique  of  the  poem,  and  a  life  of  Ariosto  compiled  from  various  Italian  sources. 

HABm,  Abu  Mohammed  al  Easim  ben  Au,  a  most  celebrated  Arabic  philologist 
and  poet,  b.  at  Bassorah,  on  the  Tigris,  in  446  H.  (1654  a.d.).  Little  is  Known  of 
his  life  and  circumstances  save  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  silk-merchant  (whence  his  name 
Hariri— Aanr,  silk).  Hariri  wrote  several  valuable  grammatical  works,  and  his  lyrics 
are  of  a  high  order.  But  the  most  famous  of  all  his  writings,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
most  famous  compositions  of  all  times  and  countries,  is  his  book  entitled  Makmmelis 
(Sittings).  This  may  best  be  described  as  a  novel,  or  a  collection  of  rhymed  tales, 
loosely  strung  together,  the  center  of  which  is  always  a  certain  Abu  Seld  from  Seruj, 
who,  witty,  clever,  amiable,  of  pleasing  manners,  well  read  in  sacred  and  profane  lore, 
bat  cunning,  unscrupulous,  a  thorough  rogue  in  fact,  turns  up  under  all  possible  dis- 
guises, and  in  all  possible  places — sermonizing,  poetizing,  telling  adventures  and  tales 
of  all  kinds — always  amusing  and  always  gettmg  money  out  of  his  audience.     The 


_j  poet's  power  of  language. 
pression,  spirit,  elegance,  and  grandeur  of  the  Arabic  idiom,  Hariri  has  brought  to  bear 
OD  his  subject.  His  work — of  which  one  of  the  greatest  Arabic  authorities  has  said  that 
iideservea  to  be  written  in  gold — has  indeed  become  the  armory  as  well  as  the  mind  of 
all  Arabic  writers  since  his  day.  Poets  and  historians,  grammarians  and  lexicographers, 
look  upon  the  Makamehs  as  the  highest  source  of  authority,  and  next  to  the  Koran,  as 
far  at  least  as  language  is  concerned.  His  book  has  been  translated  cither  entirely  or 
partially  into  nearly  every  eastern  and  European  tongue,  has  been  the  prototype  of  in-  • 
numerable  imitations,  the  most  successful  of  which  is  the  one  in  Hebrew,  Tachkemoni, 
brJehuda  Al-Charisi.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  text  appeared  in  Calcutta, 
lS09-U,  in  3  vols.;  another  by  Caussm  de  Perceval,  in  Paris,  1818;  one  much  more 
valuable,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  commentary  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  appeared  in  Pai-is, 
1821-22  (re-edited  1847-63): 

The  first  (Latin)  translations  in  European  tongues  of  single  Makamehs  were  made  by 
Golius  (1656)  and  Schultens  (1731,  etc.)  But  the  palm  of  all  translations  is  due  to 
RUckert,  who,  with  a  power  only  inferior  to  that  of  Hariri  himself,  has  so  completely  repro- 
(iuced  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  work  in  German  in  his  Veruandlvngen  des  Abu  Setdb, 
Smtg,  first  published  in  1826,  that  the  Makameh  itself  has  become  a  favorite  form  for 
amilar  compositions  in  Germany.  English  translations,  but  which  fall  far  short  of  the 
German  one,  were  published  in  1767  by  Chapellon,  and  in  1850  by  Preston.  Munk  and 
^  Sacy  have  rendered  some  portions  into  French. 

HASI8CHAKDEA,  a  Hindu  king  of  the  solar  d3ma8ty,  a  descendant  of  Ikshw^ku. 
and  one  of  the  more  prominent  personages  in  the  legendary  history  of  ancient  India. 
The  earliest  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  AitdreyaBr&fimana  (see  Veda),  where  he  is 
^e  subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  legends  of  the  Vedic  period,  lie  is  repre- 
"entcd  there  as  desirous  of  obtaining  a  son,  and  of  making  a  compact  with  the  god 
Vanina,  by  which  he  promised  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  his  son,  if  he  granted  him  one. 
Vanina  acceded  to  his  prayer,  and  the  Aitdreya-Brdhmana  then  proceeds  to  relate  how 
Harischandra  delayed,  from  time  to  time,  the  fulfillment  of  his  part  of  the  compact, 
Qotil  at  last  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  substitute  for  hid  son  in  S'uanahs'epa,  who  was 
■old  to  him  by  his  father  for  100  cows,  to  be  ofitered  in  sacrifice  to  Varuua.    Ultimately^ t: 
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however,  S'uanahs'epa  becomes  released  from  his  bondage  through  the  Intervention  of 
the  gods.  (See  S'uanahs'epa).  According  to  the  epic  poem  MalMMrcUa,  Harischandra 
was  a  type  of  munificence  and  piety,  und  after  death  became  elevated  to  the  court  of 
Indra;  and  some  of  the  Purftnas  are  still  more  explicit  on  his  wonderful  fate.  Having 
given  his  whole  country,  his  wife  and  son,  and  finally  himself  to  Vis'w&mitra,  in  satis- 
mclion  of  the  demands  made  by  this  greedy  priest  for  his  assistance  at  a  sacritice. 
Harischandra,  in  consequence  of  this  pious  act,  became  elevated  with  his  subjects  to  ibe 
paradise  of  Indra;  but,  having  been  insidiously  misled  by  Nfirada  to  boast  of  his  merits, 
was  again  precipitated.  The  repentance  of  his  pride,  however,  arrested  his  downward 
descent,  and  he  and  his  train  paused  in  mid-air,  where  his  city  is  popularly  believed  to 
be  at  limes  still  visible. — See  Wilson's  translation  of  the  ViUmu  Purina, 

HABIYAHS'A,  a  Sanskrit  epos  of  some  extent,  which  professes  to  be  part  of  the 
Mahabh^irata,  but  may  be  more  properly  classed  with  the  'Pur&nas.  It  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  adventures  of  Vishnu,  in  his  incarnation  as  Krishna,  but  treats  likewise 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  patriarchal  and  i-egal  dynasties,  and  other  nmtter  con- 
tained in  Puritnas.  Although  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers,  it  is  not  a  com- 
pilation of  much  reliability.— See  PurIna. 

HARLAN,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Kentucky  on  the  Virginia  border,  drained  by  Cumberland 
river;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,41&--99  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  with  extensive 
forests.    Corn  and  pork  are  the  main  products.     Co.  seat,  Harlan. 

HARLAN,  a  co.  in  s.  Nebraska  bordering  on  Kansas,  intersected  by  Republican 
river;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '76,  2,140.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  there  is  very  Utile 
forest  land ;  soil  fertile.     Co.  seat.  Alma. 

HARLAN,  James,  b.  111.  1820;  graduated  at  Asbury  university,  and  took  to  the 
legal  profession.  He  was  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  state  of  Iowa  in 
1847;  in  1853  president  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  university;  from  1855  to  1865  U.  S, 
senator  from  that  state;  in  1865-66  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  again  senator  from 
1867  to  1873. 

HABLAW,  Battle  op.  From  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c.  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  c,  the  power  and  territory  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland  steadily  gave  way 
before  the  encroachments  of  the  Anglo-Normans  of  the  Lowlands.  But  during  the  long 
wars  of  the  succession,  and  the  feeble  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Stuart  kin^,  the 
Celtic  people  regained  so  much  of  what  the^  had  lost,  that,  strengthened  by  alliances 
with  England,  they  began  to  be  regarded  with  alarm  by  the  Scottish  government.  A 
trial  of  strength  seemed  inevitable,  an«l  it  was  precipitated  by  a  dispute  as  to  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Ross,  between  Donald  lord  of  the  Isles  and  a  brother 
of  the  regent  Albany.  The  island  chief,  gathering  a  host  of  10,000  Islesmen  and 
Highlanders,  marched  rapidly  southwards,  leaving  havoc  and  desolation  behind  him. 
The  rich  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  whole  country  to  the  n.  of  the  Tay,  seemed  to  be 
within  his  grasp,  when  he  was  encountered  by  a  vastly  inferior  force  of  the  chivalrj 
and  menat-arms  of  Mar,  Qarioch,  Buchan,  Angus  and  Mearns,  under  Alexander 
Stewart,  earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  best  captains  of  the  day.  familiar  in  his  youth  witli 
the  usages  of  Highland  warfare,  and  more  recently  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  France 
and  Flatiders.  The  armies  met  on  the  eve  of  St.  James  (July  24),  1411,  at  Harhiw.  a 
low  table-land  on  the  banks  of  the  Ury,  about  18  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  Alierdeen.  The 
battle  was  lons^  and  bloody,  but  the  Highlander  were  at  List  driven  back.  They  left 
two  chiefs — Maclean  and  Macintosh — and  more  than  900  dead  upon  the  field.  The  loss 
upon  the  other  side  was  computed  at  500  or  600,  among  whom  were  the  constable  of 
Dundee,  hereditary  bearer  of  the  royal  banner,  sir  Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum,  and 
other  knights,  many  of  the  best  esquires  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  nearly  all  the  gentry  of 
Buchan,  and  Robert  Davidson,  the  provost,  and  many  of  the  burghers  of  Aberdeen. 
So  obstinate  and  sanguinary  was  the  struggle,  and  so  greatly  were  the  Lowlanders  out- 
numbered, that  few  of  them  escaped  without  a  wound.  The  conflict  made  a  deep  and 
hisling  impression  on  the  national  mind.  For  more  than  a  himdred  years,  the  battle  of 
Haiiaw  continued  to  be  fought  over  again  by  school-boys  in  their  play.  For  more  than 
two  hundred  years  it  was  remembered  in  the  music  of  the  people.  It  lived  still  lonjier 
in  their  traditions;  and  it  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  their  poetrj'.  It  is  the  subject  of  a 
still  popular  ballad,  written,  it  would  seem,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  printed  at 
least  as  early  as  1668,  reprinted  in  Allan  Kamsay*s  EMrgreen  in  1724,  and  included  in 
most  subsequent  collections  of  Scottish  ballads.  Scott,  in  his  Antiquary^  has  com- 
memorated *'  the  sair  field  of  Harlaw  "  in  a  fine  fragment  of  song. 

HARLAY,  AcHiLLE  de,  1536-1616;  b.  France,  of  an  old  and  celebrated  family.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  jurist,  and  succeeded  De  Thou  (whose  daughter  was  his  wife)  as 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     He  wrote  La  Coutume  <V Orleans, 

HARLAY  DE  SANCY,  Nicolas,  1546-1629;  b.  France;  superintendent  of  finances 
and  ambassador  under  Henry  III.  and  IV.  D'Aubigne  satirized  him  on  account  of  his 
frequent  change  of  religious  faith;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  owner  of  the  large 
jewel  called  by  his  name — the  Sancy  diamond. 

HARLEIAN  COLLECTION,  certain  ancient  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  in  the 
British  museum,  collected  by  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  0^|fp|^  iJ^Mk^  beginning  of  the 
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18th  century.  The  collection  (8.000  MSS.  and  400,000  pamphlets)  was  bought  by  tho  gov- 
ernment in  1723 for  $50,000.  Several  volumes  of  selections  from  these  papers  have  been 
published  under  the  title  of  Ilarleian  Miscellany. 

HARLEM.— See  Haarlem,  anU, 

HARLEM,  or  Haarlaem,  now  part  of  the  12th  ward  of  New  York  city,  but  orig- 
inally a  separate  settlement.  Down  to  about  1760  it  was  a  quaint  Dutch  village  mainly 
of  privaie  residences,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  farms,  and  noted  for  abundance  of 
shade  trees,  and  the  sleepy  quietness  so  quaintly  described  by  Washington  Irving  in  his 
Kmektrbockei-'s  History  of  JSeu>  York, 

HARLEM  RIVER,  a  tidal  stream  from  the  East  river  around  the  upper  or  n.  end 
of  New  York  island,  passing  by  a  narrower  channel  called  Spuyien  Duyvii  creek  into  the 
Hudson  or  North  river,  navigable,  for  a  portion  of  its  course,  to  large  vessels. 

HABLEQUIH,  Clown,  Pantaloon',  and  Columbine,  the  four  chief  personages  in 
the  modern  Christmas  pantomime.  This  species  of  play  is  divided  into  two  parts — the 
000,  the  introduction,  or  opening;  the  other,  the  harlequinade.  Both  divisions  of  this 
kind  of  play,  but  particularly  tlie  opening,  were  wont  to  be  acted  in  dumb-sliow,  and  at 
one  lime  the  same  performers  used  to  play  all  through  the  piece;  the  idea  of  wliich  was 
a  story  of  love,  interspersed  with  grotesque  elements.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  plot,  a 
fairy  was  employed  to  transform  the  tyrant  and  his  abettor  into  Ciown  and  Pantaloon, 
and  the  lovers  into  Harlequin  and  Coluuibine;  and  the  motley  quartette  were  sent  away 
for  a  period  on  a  tour  or  chase,  the  termination  of  which  took  place  at  the  will  of  the 
good  fairy.  During  this  chase,  the  object  of  the  Clown  ought  t6  be  the  capture  of 
Columbine;  but  Harlequin,  who  is  provided  by  the  fairy  witii  a  mairic  sword,  the  loss 
ot  which  renders  him  helpless,  is  usually  able  to  thwart  all  his  designs,  and  protect  his 
mistre.-^.  A  symbolical  meaning  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  such  repre- 
sentations, at  leiist  in  many  of  their  pans;  but  as,  in  their  modern  form,  they  are  a 
jumble  of  fragments  from  older  scenic  entertainments,  anything  like  a  consistent  scheme 
is  not  to  be  looked  for.  As  to  the  characters,  the  prototypes  of  the  Clown  and  Harle- 
qulQ  may  1)0  traced  back  to  the  Roman  Atellansp  (q.v.).  The  arlechiuo  (Pw  .arltqmrt)  of 
the  early  Italian  dramatic  entertainments  was  a  satirist  and  practical  jester  of  a  similar 
type  to  the  modern  English  Clown.  As  civilization  advanced,  the  character  gmdually 
became  more  refined,  then  was  confined  to  the  ballet,  and  at  last  disappeared  from  the 
regular  stage.  He  still  figures  in  the  improvised  plays  of  the  Italians.  In  English  pan- 
tomimes, the  Clown  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  ** comic  business;"  and  there  are  often 
two,  the  *•  talking"  Clown,  and  the  **  tumbling"  Clown,  who  nets  chiefly  as  an  acrobat.  » 
The  Clown  is  also  a  never-failing  adjunct  in  circus  entertainments.  Pantaloon  is  usually 
represented  as  a  very  senile  old  man,  the  butt  of  the  Clown,  and  the  aider  and  abettor  i 
of  that  person's  comic  villainy.  This  personage  is  knocked  about  and  well  cuffed  by 
every  one;  he  generally,  therefore,  wears  a  stuffed  dress,  in  order  to  protect  himself 
from  accident.  Colunibine,  the  lover  of  Harlequin,  has  nothing  to  do  all  through  the 
piece  but  to  dress  well,  look  pretty,  and  dance  her  best.  The  "character  of  Columbine 
1*  usually  represented  by  a  well-trained  dancer.  Harlequin  wears  a  tight  dress  sewn 
over  with  spangles. 

The  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations  require  to  be  trained  to  it  from  infancy. 
To  make  a  good  Clown  or  Harlequin  (in  the  continental  and  original  sense  of  the  word) 
requires  decided  genius;  and  though  the  role  may  seem  tho  lowest  in  the  dramatic  art, 
lasting  European  reputations  have  been  obtained  in  it,  as  by  the  English  clown, 
Grimaldi.  and  the  famous  French  Carlin  (1713-83). 

EABLEQtJIN  DUCK,  Clangula  histrionica,  a  species  of  Garrot  (q.v.),  which  receives 
its  name  from  its  variegated  markings,  chiefly  white,  gray,  and  black.  It  inhabits  the 
arctic  regions,  where  it  is  found,  not  only  on  the  sea,  but  on  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  a 
rare  winter  visitor  of  the  British  islands.  In  America  it  is  pretty  plentiful  in  winter  as 
fars.  as  the  bay  of  Fundy.     Its  whole  length  is  about  17  iRches. 

HARLESS.  Gottlieb  Christoph  Adolf,  d.d  ;  b.  Germany,  1806;  graduated  at  the 
university  of  Erlangen  in  1829.  and  a  few  years  afterwards  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  that  institution.  In  1842  he  was  in  the  Bavarian  diet,  and  vigorously  opposed 
the  order  requiring  all  persons  in  or  connected  with  the  army  to  kneel  on  the  passing  of 
the  sacramental  host.  For  this  opposition  he  was  removed  from  the  university,  but 
made  a  counselor  of  the  consistory  at  Baireuth.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Leipsic,  pastor  and  court  preacher,  and  in  1853  was  made  president  of  the 
Protestant  consistory  at  Munich,  and  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  council  of  state.  He 
itts  published  a  number  of  works  on  religious  themes. 

HABLEY,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  the  son  of  sir  Edward  Harley, 
inactive  partisan  of  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars,  and  descended  from  an  illus- 
tripos  Herefordshire  family,  was  b.  in  London  in  1661.  Harley  entered  parUament, 
being  returned  for  the  Cornish  borough  of  Tregony,  as  a  whig;  but  he  soon  began  to 
▼ote  and  speak  against  his  party;  and  policy  and  ambition,  rather  than  choice,  made 
bim  an  anti-dissenter  and  an  ardent  tory.  He*  shortly  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice,  a  study  not  much  pursued  in  those  days: 
uid  m  the  parliament,  whlcii  met  under  the  chieftainship  of  Roche^te^  ag^  ^^l^£)^C 
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in  Feb.,  1701,  he  was,  by  a  large  majority,  elected  speaker.  Harley  retained  his  post, 
having  been  twice  re-elected,  till  April,  1704,  when  he  became  secretary  of  state.  The 
conviction  of  Harley's  secretary  for  treasonable  correspondence  with  France  caused  his 
master,  though  entirely  exculpated,  to  resign  his  office  in  Feb. ,  1708.  Harley  remained  ou: 
of  power  two  years,  long  enough,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Masham,  to  completeh 
undermine  the  power  of  the  whigs.  In  Aug.,  1710,  Godolphin  was  dismissed,  and  Har 
ley  was  appointed  to  his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  brought  back  tLi 
tories.  An  event  occurred  in  1711,  which  raised  Harle)^  to  the  acme  of  popularity.  A 
French  priest  and  spy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  marquis  de  Guischard,  being  brought 
before  the  council  on  Mar.  8,  on  the  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  wiili 
France,  rushed  upon  Harley,  and  stabbed  him  with  a  penknife.  His  life  was  said  tc 
have  been  in  danger,  and  recovering,  he  was  congratulated  by  parliament  on  his  escape, 
created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  decorated  with  the  garter,  and  in  the  follo\f  iap 
May  appointed  lord  high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain.  From  this  point,  Harley *s  courst 
was  downwards:  he  was  not  a  man  of  business,  and  was  destitute  of  that  indispensable 
quality  for  a  premier-r-decision  of  character.  Macaulajr  hati  but  a  mean  opinion  of 
Harley  as  a  statesman,  ]ret  he  gives  him,  as  a  man,  a  higher  character  than  could  be 
given  to  any  other  politician  of  the  time.  The  principal  act  of  Harley's  administra 
tion  was  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  though  England  might  have  obtained  better  termr 
she  had  nothing  to  gain  from  a  continuance  of  the  war;  and  the  peace  was,  at  all 
events,  popular.  Harley  ceased  to  pay  court  to  lady  Masham,  and  the  unscrupulous 
Bolingbroke  succeeded  m  getting  him  dismissed  on  July  27,  1714.  Lord  Oxford  \\a- 
dismissed  on  Tuesday — Bolingbroke  became  premier — and  the  queen  died  on  Sunday. 
Gteorge  I.  was  proclaimed,  and  Bolingbroke*  fled  to  France,  but  Oxford  remained  \> 
meet  his  fate.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  after  two  years'  imprisonment  broujrl'i 
to  trial:  the  two  houses  quarreled  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  commons  havini' 
in  anger  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  trial,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  peers,  and  released. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement — the  friend  of  scholars  and  men  ol 
letters — the  founder  of  a  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  which  perpetuates  his  name- 
and  died  May  21,  1724. 

HAB'LINOEH  (Frisian,  Harm),  a  flourishing  seaport  of  the  Netherlands,  in  tiie 
province  of  Friesland,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  about  65  m.  n.n.e.  of  Amsterdam.  It  is 
protected  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  a  strong  and  high  dike.  Principal  buildings  are 
the  town-house  and  the  great  church.  ^Harlingen  has  a  grammar  and  a  drawing  school. 
There  is  a  large  shipping  trade.  Other  industries  are  refining  salt,  tanning,  soap-boiling, 
ship-building,  making  saU-cIoth  and  brick.  Timber,  grain,  ai^d  hemp  arc  brought  from 
Norway,  and  immense  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  flax,  etc.,  are  sent  to  £ogland,  from 
which  in  return  are  imported  coal,  iron,  cotton,  yarns,  manufactured  goods,  etc.  Pop 
'75,  10,840. 

HAB'KALIHE  and  HAEHIKE  are  vegetable  bases  occun-ing  in  the  husk  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Peganum  hanndla,  or  Syrian  rue,  a  plant  that  grows  abundantly  in  the  steppes  of 
southern  Russia,  and  whose  seeds  are  used  in  dyeing  silk,  to  which  they  impart  various 
shades  of  red.  Harmaline  (CaaHMNaOa),  when  pure,  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms; 
but  its  salts  are  yellow,  and  oxidizing  agents  transform  it  into  a  red  coloring  matter, 
which  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  hannala 
red  of  commerce.  Harmine  (CasHiaNaOa)  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation  from  harma 
line.    It  crystallizes  in  delicate  prisms,  and  forms  colorless  sa^s. 

The  Peganum  harmalfi  belongs  to  the  natural  order  zygophyUacea.  It  is  a  half- 
shrubbv  plant,  with  smooth  linear  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  and  solitary  white  flow- 
ers, llie  seeds  are  said  to  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  the  emperor  Solyman  is 
reported  to  have  kept  himself  intoxicated  by  eating  them.  They  are  used  by  the  Turks 
as  a  spice. 

HARMAR,  JosiAH,  1753-1813:  an  officer  in  the  war  of  independence,  serving  under 
Washington  1777-80,  and  in  1781  under  Greene,  becoming  col.  of  the  first  U.  8. 
regiment  in  1783.  He  was  the  bearer  to  France  of  the  notice  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Finally,  after  service  as  Indian  agent,  in  1789,  he  was  appointed  gcn- 
eral-inchief  of  the  army  of  the  new  republic. 

HABHAT'TAH,  a  dry  hot  wind,  prevalent  on  the  Guinea  coast  during  Dec,  Jan., 
and  Feb.,  blowing  from  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  fog,  through  which  the  sun  appears  of  a  pale-red  color.  It  has  a  hurtful  effect 
on  vegetation,  and  also  unpleasantly  effects  the  human  body,  drying  up  the  eyes, 
nostrils,  and  mouth,  and  even  causing  the  skin  to  peel  off.  It,  however,  has  the  good 
effect  of  checking  epidemics,  and  curing  dysentery,  fevers,  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  harmattan  is  the  same  as  the  sirocco  (q.  v.)  of  Italy. 

HAEKO'DIirS  AND  ABISTOGEI'TON,  two  Athenians  stronely  attached  to  each  other, 
who  murdered  (514  b.c.)  Hipparchus,  the  younger  brother  of  the  **  tyrant"  Hippias.  on 
account  of  an  insult  offered  by  him  to  the  sister  of  Harmodius.  Thejr  meant  to  kill 
Hippias  also,  with  a  view  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Pisistratid»,  but  in  this  they  did  not 
succeed.  Harmodius  was  cut  down  by  the  body-guard  immediately  after  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus.     Aristogeiton  fled,  but  was  afterwards  tak|§gi^i§^y€^§^«|e^  [^  Hippiss 
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was  banished  from  Athens  a  few  years  later,  Harraodius  and  Aristogeiton  naturally 
came  lo  be  regarded  as  patriotic  martyrs;  and  in  this  light  they  appear  in  all  subsequent 
Greek  history.  They  received  divine  honors  from  the  Athenians,  and  hud  statues  raised 
to  their  memory.  A  very  beautiful  drinking-song  on  this  subject  has  come  down  to  u» 
in  the  Greek  Scholia. 

HARMONIA,  wife  of  Cadmus,  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Electra, 
while  her  brother  lasion  was  the  founder  of  the  mystic  rites  which  were  celebrated 
aDDually  on  the  island  of  Samothrace.  When  Cadmus  came  there,  and  was  initiated,  | 
he  received  Harmonia  as  his  wife.  The  gods  honored  the  wedding  with  tlieir  presence; 
Athene  presented  the  bride  with  a  peplus  and  necklace;  Electra  gave  the  mystic  rites  of  . 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  According  to  the  scholijist  on  Euripides,  Cadmus,  with  the  aid  ; 
of  Allieoe  carried  off  Harmonia;  and  in  the  mysteries,  the  lost  Harmonia  is  regularly 
sought  for.  We  have  here  an  exact  parallel  to  the  Eleusinian  legends.  Electra  and 
Harmonia  are  mere  varieties  of  Demeter  and  Core.  Cadmus  like  Pluto  carries  off  the 
bri;;ht  daughter  of  the  goddess  to  the  world  below  to  spend  there  the  dreary  winter. 
Hence,  in  the  Theban  tale,  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  leave  Thebes  to  go  away  among  the 
Encheleis;  the  snake  people  are  themselves  chauged  into  serpents,  and  are  finally  trans- 
lated to  the  elysian  fields.  We  then  understand,  too,  whv  (according  to  Pausanias, 
ii.  16,  5)  Cadmus  dwelt  at  Thebes  in  the  temple  of  Demeter  't'hesmophuros.  The  neck- 
lace, wrought  by  HephsBstus,  which  Harmonia  received  as  a  marriage  gift,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  cestus  of  Aphrodite;  for  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  Harmonia 
or  Core  and  Aphrodite.  Then  it  seems  to  be  mythic  representation  of  some  phenomenon 
like  the  halo  of  dawn  or  the  rainbow.  Like  the  works  of  the  German  dwarfs,  this 
necklace  carried  with  it  ill-luck,  and  the  legends  give  it  a  history  of  woe.  With  it 
Polynices  bribed  Eriphyte  to  betray  her  husband  Amphiaraus.  It  brought  death  at  last 
to  her  son  Alcmseon.  Dedicated  'in  the  temple  of  Athene  Pronoia  at  Delphi,  it  was 
given  by  the  tyrant  Phayllus  (352  B.c.)  to  his  mistress;  her  son  going  mad,  set  fire  to  the 
iiuuse.  and  she  perished  in  the  conflagration. 

HABKOH'ICS,  the  accessory,  or  concomitant  sounds  which  are  produced  by  a  funda- 
mental musical  sound,  cither  naturally,  or  by  a  division  into  aliquot  parts.  Every 
musical  sound,  although  to  the  ordinary  ear  it  appears  to  be  only  one  sound,  will,  on 
close  observation,  be  perceived  to  consist  of  a  principal  or  fundamental  sound,  accora- 
panied  by  other  feeble  acute  sounds  in  perfect  harmony  (see  Harmony).  The  existence 
of  such  accompanying  sounds,  which  are  called  harmonics,  can  be  best  demonstrated  by 
the  vibrations  of  a  strmg  stretched  between  two  points,  or  bridges.  Eight  feet  is  a  gooa 
ien^h  for  such  a  string,  although  16  ft.,  or  even  32,  would  be  better,  from  bridge  to 
btidge.  A  scale  or  measure,  accurately  dividing  the  length  of  the  string  into  uliquots 
parts,  from  i  up  to  jV*  is  placed  alongside  of  it.  When  a  violin-bow  is  drawn  across 
the  string  it  vibrates  from  end  to  end,  and  gives  out  its  fundamental  sound.  Divide  the 
string  into  halves  by  slightlv  touching  it  with  the  finger  at  the  mark  i  on  the  scale,  or 
better, with  a  stretched  thread  lightly  pressed  upon  it  at  that  point ;  when  sounded,-  it  will  be 
found  to  vibrate  in  two  halves,  each  part  vibrating  as  fast  again  as  the  entire  string,  and 
producing  a  sound  an  octave  above  the  fundamental  one,  or  as  2  to  1.  Divide  in  the 
ame  manner  at  ^,  and  the  sound  produced  is  the  fifth  above  the  last  octave,  being  in 
Uie  proportion  of  3  to  2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  string  on  more  than  one  of 
the  points  of  the  division,  for  the  long  side  of  the  string  always  divides  of  itself  naturally, 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  ^ye.  The  parts  where  the  string  seems  at  rest,  are  called  the 
nodal  points.  Divide  as  before  at  i,  and  the  second  octave  above  the  lowest  sound  is 
beard,  being  to  the  first  octave  as  4  to  2.  At  ^  the  major  third  above  the  last  octave  is 
found,  being  as  5  to  4.     At  ^  the  octave  of  the  former  fifth,  3  to  2.    At  |  we  find  the 

at  J  the  major  second, 
\  major  third,  the  fifth, 
,  or  15  to  8;  and  at  ^ 
mother  octiyre  of  the  fundamental  sound.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the 
barmonics  arise,  assuming  that  the  string,  at  its  full  length,  sounds  the  note  C  on  the 
Becood  ledger  line  below  the  bass  staff,  or  lowest  string  on  a  violoncello. 


iouna,  oemg  as  o  lo  4.  Ai  ^  t"^  octave  OT  tne  lormer  nttn,  3  to  a 
true  flat  seventh,  or  7  to  4;  at  i,  again  the  octave  of  tjie  lowest;  at  ■. 
or  9  to  8;  and  above  this,  at  -f^,  A,  ^,  we  find  the  octaves  of  the  mi 
&od  the  flat  seventh ;  while  at  ^  we  obtain  the  sharp  seventh,  or 
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Divisions  of  string,     1      2      8      4      5      6      7      8      9    10    12    14    15    16 
C     C     G     CEGBbC     DEGBbBftC 

From  these  harmonics,  the  true  ratios  of  all  the  intervals  of  the  diatonic  s^^I^ 
'Nation  to  a  fundamental  key-note,  are  found,  and  in  the  most  perfect^^Rli^eV 
M  follows: 


Harmonica.  '^OJ. 

Degrees  Of  the  scale I.     II.    III.     IV.    V.   VI.  VII.  VIIL 

Notes  of  the  scale C     D      E        F      G     A       B         C 

RiUios  to  keynote 1      J       f         |       |      f        V        f 

Assuming  24  as  the  number  of  vibrations  of  C  in  any  given  time,  the  other  notes  of 
the  scale  may  be  expressed  in  whole  numbers  thus: 

Notes  of  the  scale C       D       E       F       G       A       B       C 

In  whole  numbers 24      27      80      32      36      40      45      48 

In  the  artificial  division  of  the  octave  into  a  chromatic  scale  of  twelve  equal  semi- 
tones, all  the  intervals  must  necessarily  be  made  somewhat  imperfect,  which  is  called 
temperament  (see  Temperament).  This  must  be  especially  attended  to  in  keyed  instru- 
ments. Singers,  and  performers  on  stringed  instruments,  are  guided  by  their  ear,  beiug 
free  from  the  fetters  of  fixed  notes,  to  which  keyed  instruments  are  necessarily  subject. 
Even  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale  as  produced  by  the  harmonics,  it  will  bo  found,  on 
analysis,  that  a  certain  degree  of  temperament  is  required  to  make  the  fifths  within  the 
octave  equal.  For  example,  the  fifths  from  F  to  C,  and  from  E  to  B,  will  be  found  to  \ 
be  accurately  the  same  as  the  fifth  from  C  to  G — viz.,  f ;  which  is  easily  ascertained  hy 
reducing  their  respective  numbers  to  the  lowest  fraction;  thus,  F  to  C  is  |f  =  to  f;; 
from  E  to  B  is  -}J  =  |;  while  from  D  to  A,  which  in  practical  music  must  also  be  treated  i 
as  a  fifth,  will  be  found  to  be  too  flat;  thus,  D  to  A  is  |J,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  1;  i 
but  when  both  are  brought  to  the  fractions  of  a  common  denominator,  which  is  done  i 
by  multiplying  |?  by  2  =  f  J,  and  f  by  27  =  |},  it  is  shown  that  D  to  A,  in  the  scale  of  | 
nature,  is  flatter  than  a  perfect  fifth,  in  the  proportion  of  81  to  80;  so  that  without  tern-  j 
perament  A  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  perfect  major  sixth  to  C,  as  a  key-note,  and ! 
also  a  perfect  fifth  to  D,  the  true  major  second  of  C.  | 

HASHOH'ICAy  a  musical  instrument  of  a  fascinating  quality  of  sound,  invented  bj  I 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  sound  of  which  was  produced  trom  glass  in  the  shape  of  a  cup.  \ 
or  half  globe,  which  was  put  into  a  revolving  motion  on  its  center,  while  the  rim  wasi 
touched  by  the  finger.  Fianklin,  in  a  letter  dated  July  13,  1762,  to  padre  Baccaria,  at 
Turin,  mentions  the  history  of  his  invention.  It  had  already  been  known  that  beauti- 
ful sounds  could  be  produced  by  friction  of  the  finger  on  the  rim  of  an  ordinary  drink- 
ing glass.  An  Irishman,  named  Puckeridge,  was  the  first  who  hit  on  the  idea  of; 
playing  airs  on  a  row  of  glasses,  which  he  tuned  by  putting  water  into  each.  He  per- 1 
formed  publicly  in  London;  but  he  and  his  glassed  were  burned  in  the  great  fire  in; 
London  in  1750.  When  Franklin  finished  his  invention,  he  found  an  excellent  per-j 
former  in  a  Miss  Davis,  to  whom  he  made  a  present  of  his  harmonica.  Miss  Davis,  in  | 
1765,  performed  on  the  harmonica  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  all  the  large  cities  of  Germany  \ 
with  great  effect.  This  fascinating  instrument  found  many  admirere.  but  none  of  them  I 
ever  succeeded  in  improving  it.  The  compass  of  its  notes  was  from  C  to  F,  including 
all  the  chromatic  semitones.  The  producing  of  the  sound  by  the  points  of  the  fiugen 
produced  such  an  effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  performer  as  in  some  instances  to  cause 
fainting  fits.  All  attempts  to  make  the  harmonica,  thi-ough  means  of  keys,  easier  forj 
amateurs,  ended  in  failure,  as  no  substance  was  found  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  the; 
human  finger,  which  doubtless  imparted  an  expression  to  the  sound  which  no  dead 
substance  could  possess.  The  harmonica  gave  rise  to  a  host  of  similar  instruments  by 
Chladini,  Kaufmann,  Rieffelsen,  and  others,  which  were  not  eminently  successful. 
Other  instruments  of  no  merit  or  importance  took  the  same  n^me,  but  had  not  the  mo<t 
remote  resemblance  to  the  original.  The  harmonica  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 
instrument  now  known  as  musical-glasses. 

HABMONICA,  Chemical.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  musical  note  which  is  evolved  i 
when  a  long  dry  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  held  over  a  jet  of  burning  h3'drogen.  A 
rapid  current  is  produced  througli  the"  tube,  which  occasions  a  flickering,  and  is  attended! 
by  a  series  of  small  explosions  that  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  and  at  such  regular 
intervals,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  musical  note,  whose  pitch  and  quality  vary  with  the  length, 
thickness,  and  diameter  of  the  tube.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenofi.  which  wasi 
discovered  by  Lampadius,  but  long  remained  unaccounted  for,  is  due  to  Faraday,  A 
curious  modification  of  the  experiment  is  given  by  BOttger,  in  the  94th  vol.  of  Poggen-; 
dorff's  AuTialen,  1855. 

HAEKONIO  FBOFOBTIOH.  Three  numbers  are  said  to  be  in  harmonic  proportion 
when  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the 
difference  between  the  second  and  third,  otherwise  harmonic  proportion  is  that  which 
subsists  between  the  reciprocals  of  numbers  which  are  in  arithmetical  proportion. 
Thus,  3,  5, 7,  etc.,  being  in  arithmetical  proportion,  i,  J,  ^,  etc.,  are  in  harmonic  propor- 
tion.    In  geometry,  a  line  AB  is  said  to  be  harmonically  divided  when  two  points 

A       C       B       D 

are  taken,  one  in  the  line,  and  the  other  in  the  line  produced,  as  C,  and  D;  such  that 
AC:  CB::  AD:  DB.  When  the  line  is  thus  divided,  AD,  CD,  and  BD,  are  in  harmonic 
proportion.  A  harmonic  progression  is  a  series  of  numbers  in  harmonic  proportion, 
as  the  series  formed  by  the  reciprocals  of  numbers  forming  an  arithmetical  series. 
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"-^*'  Harmonium. 

HARMONIC  STOPS  designate  those  stops  of  a  large  orjgan  which  are  composed 
genenilly  of  more  than  a  single  rank  of  pipes,  tuued  in  octaves,  double  octaves,  and  double 
or  triple*  tliinlsaud  tifliis  above  the  natural  pitcli  of  the  keys;  they  comprise  the  mixture, 
furaiture,  cornet,  etc.  Harmonic  stops  which  have  only  a  single  rank  of  pipes  tuned  in 
thirds,  fifths,  with  their  octiives  above  the  pitch  represented  on  the  key-board,  are  called 
"mutuiion  stops."  They  were  introduced  to  give  additional  power  to  the  **  foundation 
stops,"  and  also  to  produce  a  more  brilliant  enect  in  the  performance  of  certain  styles 
of  music. 

HARMONISTS,  a  sect  founded  at  "Warteml)erff  by  George  and  Frederick  Rapp 
about  1787.  The  points  of  belief  of  the  sect,  as  finally  elaborated,  are  these:  Adam  was 
created  a  dual  being,  having  witiiin  his  own  person  both  the  sexual  elements,  and  the 
Creator  is  of  the  same  dual  nature;  if  Adam  had  been  satisfied  to  remain  in  his  own 
original  race  he  would  have  increased  without  the  aid  of  woman,  and  brought  forth 
beings  like  himself,  but  he  became  discontented,  and  then  Uie  Creator  separated  his 
twofold  nature,  of  the  female  element  making  woman  to  gratify  Adam's  desire,  and 
therein  consisted  the  fall  of  man ;  that  the  condition  of  celibacy  is  the  most  pleiising  to 
God;  that  in  the  renewed  world  man  will  be  restored  to  his  dual  God-like  and  Adam- 
like  condition;  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  renovation  of  the  world  are  near  at 
hnnd;  that  we  should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  this  reappearance;  that  Jesus  was  of  a 
dual  nature,  like  Adam  before  the  fall;  that  Christ  taught  a  community  of  goods;  that 
ultimately  all  mankind  will  find  salvation; — but  only  those  who  are  celibates,  and  other- 
wise conform  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  commandments  of  Jesus,  will  be  at  once 
received  into  the  company  of  Christ  and  his  companions,  and  that  offenders  must 
undergo  a  probation  for  purification.  They  positively  reject  what  is  called  spiritualism. 
The  early  members  were  so  much  harassed  b}^  petty  persecutions,  chiefly  from  the  regu- 
lar churches,  that  in  1803  they  determined  to  emigrate,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  and 
3Iaryland.  In  1805  they  were  firmly  and  prosperously  established  at  Harmony,  Butler 
CO..  Penn.,  where  they  remained  ten  years.  Then  they  migrated  to  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
remaining  there  until  1824,  when  they  sold  their  land  to  Robert  Owen,  the  socialist,  and 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  establishing  themselves  at  Economy,  Beaver  co.,  17  m.  n.w. 
of  Pittsburg.  Here  they  have  grown  in  wealth  and  decreased  in  numbers,  for  they 
liaveof  late  years  sought  no  accessions.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  100  in  the 
neat  little  village,  and  nearly  all  are  old  men.  The  German  language  is  still  used. 
They  have  much  property  in  real  estate,  in  coal  mines,  and  they  control,  at  Beaver  Falls, 
lUe  largest  cutlery  manufactory  in  the  country. 

HASMO'NITTK,  a  musical  instrument  of  modem  invention,  for  which  there  are  manj 
claimuuis.  The  principle  by  which  the  sounds  of  the  harmonium  are  produced,  is 
called  ilie  free  vibrating  reed,  supposed  to  have  been  a  modern  discovery,  but  now  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  known  in  China  long  before  it  was  ever  heard  of  in  Europe.  Its 
construction  is  as  follows:  A  narrow  rectangular  slit  being  made  in  a  piece  of  brass 
plate  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  a  thin  elastic  spring  of  the  same  metal,  and 
of  nearly  the  exact  breadth  of  the  slit,  is  fixed  at  one  end  by  two  small  rivets  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate,  close  to  one  end  of  the  slit,  being  so  adjusted  as  to  fill  the  area  of  the 
slit,  and  that  when  pressed  into  it  at  the  free  end  it  may  pass  inwards  without  touching 
the  end  or  the  sides  of  the  slit,  and  when  left  to  itself  it  shall  return  back  to  its  position 
of  covering  the  slit.  The  spring  at  the  free  end  is  permanently  bent  a  very  little  out- 
wards. When  a  current  of  air  is  forced  through  the  slit,  the  spring  is  put  into  vibra- 
tion, and  produces  a  continuous  mui^cal  sound,  acute  or  grave,  according  to  the 
rapidity  or  .slowness  of  the  vibrations.  This  kind  of  reed  is  termed  "free,"  in  contra- 
disliaction  to  the  reed  of  the  organ-pipe,  the  spring  or  tongue  of  which  entirely  covers 
an  oblong  slit,  in  the  side  of  a  brass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  vibrates  against  the 
cheeks  or  outside  of  the  slit,  instead  of  within  it.  After  many  attempts,  in  various 
countries,  to  construct  a  keyed  instrument  of  really  a  useful  kind  with  the  free  reed, 
Debain  of  Paris  produced  his  invention  of  the  harmonium,  which  became  more  or  less 
the  model  of  all  the  others  that  have  followed.  The  harmonium  occupies  comparatively 
but  little  space,  being  only  about  3  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  3  ft.  9  in.  broad;  the  depth  being 
according  to  the  number  of  the  stops.  It  has  a  compass  of  five  octaves  of  kevs  from  C 
to  C.  the  key  board  being  placed  on  the  top,  immediately  below  the  lid.  tfnder  the 
key-lioard  is  the  wind-box,  on  which  are  valves  for  each  key;  while  below  the  valves,  and  , 
inside  of  the  wind-box,  the  different  rows  of  reeds  are  placed".  The  sizes  of  the  reeds  differ,  . 
according  to  pitch,  from  about  S^in  long  to  ^in. ;  and  the  quality  of  sound  is  affected  ; 
&Qd  modified  by  the  breadth  of  the  vibrating  part  of  the  reed,  and  the  shape  of  the  aper-  : 
ture  in  the  wind-box  covered  by  the  valve.  The  pressure  of  wind  is  from  a  bellows 
^\ih  two  feeders,  which  the  plnyer  moves  alternately  with  his  feet,  filling  a  magazine, 
Hmilar  to  the  bellows  of  a  small  organ.  When  a  key  is  pressed  down,  the  valve  below 
it  opens,  and  the  wind,  which  has  access  from  the  bellows  to  the  wind-box,  rushes 
through  the  slit  of  the  reed,  and  produces  a  sound  which  continues  while  the  valve  is 
kept  open.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  free  reed  that  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
pressure  of  wind  does  not  alter  the  pitch  of  the  sound,  but  merely  increases  or  dimin- 
ishes its  volume.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  peculiarity  to  effect,  in  the  harmonium, 
•  beautifully  expressive  swell,  or  diminution  in  the  sound,  by  gradually  ^^'^^f §}*^ff> 


diminisbing  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The  vibrations  of  the  spring  being  like  those  of 
a  pendulum,  isochronous,  remain  lixed  in  rapidity  or  slowness,  according  to  the  length 
and  elasticity  of  tlie  vibrating  slip  of  nietiil,  and  thus  regulate  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
without  reference  to  the  pressure  ot  wind.  For  the  deep  bass-notes  the  springs  are 
heavily  loaded  at  the  loose  end.  to  make  them  vibrate  slowly:  while  in  the  higher  notes 
they  are  made  tiiinner  at  that  end.  Harmoniums  are  made  of  various  sizes,  and  from 
one  row  of  reeds  (or  vlorators,  as  they  are  now  called)  to  four  or  more  rows;  each  row 
is  divided  near  the  niiCdie,  between  an  E  and  F;  and  each  half  has  its  separate  draw- 
stop.  Lately,  a  "knee**  movement,  erroneously  called  a  pedal,  for  producing  a  small 
degree  of  crescendo  on  either  bass  or  treble,  has  been  attached.  Some  harmoniums  are 
made  with  two  rows  of  keys,  thus  affording  a  gieater  variety  in  playing  solo  with  an 
accompaniment;  and  for  more  skillful  performers,  pedal-keys  for  the  feet,  like  those  of 
a  church  organ,  are  added.  The  manufacture  of  the  harmonium  in  Paris  has,  of  late 
years,  increased  almost  incredibly.  The  various  parts  of  the  harmonium  can  now  be  got 
made  there,  and  furnished  from  a  single  reed  to  a  complete  set.  Many  attempts  were 
formerly  made  in  England  to  accomplish  the  making  of  a  similar  instrument  called  the 
seraphine,  but  it  was  a  much  inferior  instrument,  although  more  expensive.  Even  now, 
the  harmoniums  said  to  be  made  in  this  country,  are  all  got  piecemeal  from  Paris,  and 
put  together  in  London.  The  best  makers  in  Paris  are  Debain  and  Alexandre;  and  in 
(Germany,  Schiedmayer  of  Stuttgart,  and  Kaufmann  of  Dresden.  The  latter  is  the 
inventor  of  the  percussion  action  for  the  harmonium,  which  consists  of  a  small  hammer 
like  that  of  a  pianoforte,  which  strikes  a  blow  on  the  vibrator  the  moment  the  key  is 
pressed  down,  and  sets  it  instantly  into  vibration,  thus  assisting  the  action  of  the  wind. 
Harmoniums  may  now  be  had  of  various  sizes  and  qualities,  at  prices  from  £5  to  £50. 
Valuable  chiefly  for  accompanying  psalmody,  they  suitably  take  the  place  of  organs  in 
temporary  places  of  public  worship,  or  among  the  less  opulent  class  of  congre^tioDS. 
For  domestic  use,  they  are  not  likely  to  supersede  the  pianoforte,  but  possessmg  the 
important  advantage  of  not  going  out  of  tune  through  humidity  of  atmosphere,  thej 
will  be  found  available  where  pianos  cannot  properly  be  kept. 

HABKOHT  (Gr.,  a  joining  or  fitting  of  pieces  into  one  another),  in  Music,  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  union  of  sounds  which  individually  appear  different,  but  when  heard 
together,  form  a  collective  sound  called  a  chord  (see  Chord);  or  it  may  be  explained  as 
the  melting  or  flowing  together  of  several  sounds  into,  as  it  were,  one  sound;  in  conse- 
quence of,  or  arising  from,  the  consonant  nature  of  their  relative  proportions  to  a  funda- 
mental sound.  All  musical  compositions  can  be  reduced  to  a  fundamental  harmony  of 
successive  chords,  which,  in  their  progression,  are  regulated  bv  the  rules  of  the  theory 
of  music.  Dissonant  as  well  as  consonant,  chords  are  included  as  forming  harmony,  as 
they  are  a  union  of  several  sounds  that  have  but  one  fundamental  sound,  or  bass  note, 
in  common.  The  harmony  of  chords  can  either  be  close  or  spread,  which  the  position 
or  distance  of  the  sounds  or  intervals  from  one  to  another,  forming  the  chords,  deter- 
mines. Close  hannony  is  when  the  sounds  composing  each  chord  arc  placed  so  near 
to  each  other,  that  no  sound  belonging  to  the  chord  could  again  be  interposed  between 
any  of  those  already  present.  Spread  harmony  is  when  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  some  of  them  might  be  again  inter- 
posed between  the  parts  of  those  sounds  already  present.  Close  harmony  generally 
takes  place  in  music  in  which  there  exists  a  near  relationship  among  the  different  parts, 
as  in  compositions  for  four  male  voices,  in  which  case  it  becomes  unavoidable,  and 
spread  harmony  impossible.  In  choruses  for  mixed  voices,  and  in  instrumental  com- 
positions, spread  harmony  is  more  used,  and  tiie  intervals  of  the  chords  are  frequently 
inverted,  which  produces  what  is  called  double  counterpoint  (q.v.)  In  the  inversion  of 
intervals,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  consecutive  progression  of  such  intervals 
as  become  flfths  by  inversion;  also  that  an  alto  part  should  never  approach  nearer  a  bass 
part  than  the  distance  of  an  octave.  Close  and  spread  harmony  are  often  mixed,  in 
order  that  individual  parts  may  become  more  melodious  and  easier  to  sing,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  unpleasant  or  abrupt  skips  in  the  melody;  or  to  avoid  an  equally  faulty 
monotonous  formality  of  movement. 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  every  chord,  whether  consonant  or  dissonant,  forms 
harmony,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  any  combination  of  sounds  which  one  may 
choose  to  sound  together  is  harmony.  A  dissonant  chord  treated  as  harmony  is  always 
judged  of  according  to  the  nature  of  its  different  intervals,  of  which  there  are  often 
some  that  are  treated  as  dissonances,  although  they  are  fundamentally  consonances,  only 
more  or  less  imperfect.  All  harmony  in  music  is  derived  from  what  are  called  the 
aliquot  tones.  When  a  string  is  made  to  vibrate,  we  at  first  think  that  we  only  hear 
one  sound;  but  on  closer  and  more  careful  observation,  we  easily  discover  that  the 
fundamental  sound,  particularly  when  it  is  a  deep  one,  is  accompanied  by  others  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony.  The  accompanying  sounds  are  exactly  those  of  which  the 
chords  in  music  are  formed,  and  on  which  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  har- 
mony in  music  is  built.  From  the  mathematical  proportions  and  the  relations  of  the 
accompanying  sounds  to  tlie  fundamental  or  principal  sound  from  which  tliey  all  arist 
(see  Hakmonics),  it  follows  that  harmony,  in  its  fii*st  and  natural  state,  can  only  be  in 
four  parts  and  it  is  then  called  perfect,  or  complete;  in  opposition  to  harmony  of  two  or 
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three  parts  which  cannot  be  complete,  as  some  of  the  intervals  of  the  chords,  essential 
to  characterize  the  key  or  scale,  may  be  awanting.  A  four-part  harmony  may  be  so 
arranged  tiiat  five,  or  even  more  parts  may  appear,  by  means  of  doubling  one  or 
more  of  the  intervals  in  the  octave.  From  this  increasing  of  the  parts  arises  what  is 
calk'd  the  subordinate  harmony,  accompanying  the  principal  or  fundamental.  In  order 
to  avoid  faulty  progressions  in  the  subordinate  harmony,  care  must  be  taken  to  strictly 
observe  the  rules  which  apply  to  the  intervals  in  their  fundamental  state.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  subordinate  harmony  is  onlv  that  of  ornamenting  the  original,  which  the 
Germans  c-dWJfgurirung,  commonly  called  figured  harmony,  but  should  be  more  properly 
called  florid  countei-poiut.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  intervals  and  chords  that  are  most 
consonant  are  also  most  harmonious,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  union  of  similar 
liuuods  must  be  the  most  perfect,  therefore  the  order  of  perfection  in  which  they  rank 
must  arise  from  their  mathematical  proportions  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  sound  or 
unison.  Tlie  common  chord  of  a  third,  fifth,  and  octave  to  a  bass  note  is  the  most  pure 
and  perfect  haimony;  after  which  follow  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  and  the  chord  of 
ihe  ninth.  The  inversions  of  any  of  these  chords  are  all  in  various  degrees  less  perfect 
iban  their  original  fundamental  harmony.  The  position  of  the  intervals  in  respect  to 
tbc  fundamental  note  is  also  an  element  in  the  purity  of  chords;  as,  for  example,  a 
chord  of  the  seventh  in  close  harmony,  is  far  less  satisfactory  and  pleasing  than  it  is  in 
i^pread  harmony,  where  the  different  intervals  are  at,  or  near,  their  natural  distances 
from  the  fundamental  note.  Such  considerations  are  of  great  importance  to  the  musi- 
cian who  has  to  accompany  from  a  figured  bass;  and  also  to  organ-builders  in  arranging 
I  be  composition  of  mixture-stops.  Hai'mony  in  modern  music,  is  therefore  a  succession 
of  chords  according  to  certain  laws.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  science,  the  laws  of  har- 
mony were  most  arbitrary.  Nature  presents  us  with  solitary  chords,  but  she  does  not 
••-lablish  their  succession.  A  collection  of  chords  is  not  music,  any  more  than  a  collection 
<'f  words  is  a  speech.  Music,  like  a  discourse,  must  also  have  its  phrases,  periods, 
panctuatioD,  etc.,  and  all  in  harmony.  The  most  useful  works  on  harmony  are  those 
•  f  Dr.  Marx,  professor  Dehn,  and  Dr.  Fred.  Schneider. 

HASMOinr  OF  THE  OOSPELS.  The  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  and  especially  those 
«»f  the  first  three,  are  in  many  things  close  repetitions  of  each  other,  and  not  unfre- 
juenlly  relate  the  same  incident  in  words  which  are  all  but  identical.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  occasionally  exhibit  seemingly  grave  discrepancies,  whether  of  facts  or  of 
'  ircumsiances;  one  relating  an  occurrence  not  noticed  by  another,  or  placing  an  occur- 
rence at  a  lime  or  in  circumstances  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  narratives  of 
liis  brother-evangelists.  At  a  very  early  period  of  Christian  literature  this  difficulty 
'vas  felt,  and  with  a  view  to  its  more  complete  and  easy^  elucidation,  the  passages  of  the 
several  gospels  which  bore  upon  each  subject  or  incident  were  collected  for  the  pur- 
fiose  of  comparison  and  of  mutual  illustration.  The  title  under  which  the  earliest  com- 
pilation of  this  nature,  which  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  2d  c,  was  known  was 
DiakS9aron,  because  it  consisted  of  extracts  from  the  four  evangelists.  The  author  of 
this  compilation  was  the  heretic  Tatian,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  order  to  give  a 
«^olor  to  bis  own  peculiar  opinions  as  to  the  unreality  of  the  flesh  of  our  Lord,  he 
omitted  from  his  collection  the  entire  history  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  as 
related  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Eusebius,  Ecd.  Hist.  iv.  29).  St.  Jerome  states  that  a 
similar  harmony  was  compiled  al)out  the  same  time  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  although 
no  trace  of  such  a  work  is  now  discoverable;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century 
the  celebrated  Neo-platonist  convert,  Ammonius  Saccas,  undertook  a  new  JHatessaron, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  well-known  Ten  Indexes,  or  canons,  of  the  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  in  the  Greek  text,  by  Eusebius,  which  were  afterwards  adapted  to  the 
Utin  text  by  St.  Jerome,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  a  key  to  the  concordance  of  the 
gospels  by  readers  both  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Latin  text,  down  to  the  16th  century. 
The  canons  of  Eusebius  consist  of  ten  tables.  Of  these,  the  first,  which  contains  four 
columns,  exhibits  all  the  passages  which  are  common  to  the  four  gospels;  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  contain  three  columns,  and  show  the  passages  which  are  found  in 
any  three  of  the  gospels;  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  in  two  col- 
umns, and  show  the  passages  which  occur  in  any  two  of  the  gospels;  and  the  tenth 
contains  the  passages  which  are  found  only  in  one  of  the  gospel  narratives.  The  con- 
venience and  utility  of  such  a  scheme  are  at  once  apparent,  and  it  has  led  in  later 
times  to  the  numerous  and  useful  compilations.  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
known  under  the  name  of  Synopses  of  the  Gospels,  the  best  and  most  popular  of  which 
are  enumerated  by  Tischendorf  in  the  introduction  to  his  own  Synapses  EmngeHca,  p.  9, 
and  foil. 

HABMOinr  OF  THE  SPHEBES.  Many  of  the  ancients  supposed  the  motions  of  the 
stars  and  planets  to  produce  a  kind  of  music,  which  they  called  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres.  They  attributed  this  music  to  the  various  proportionate  impressions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  on  one  another  acting  at  proper  intervals.  Kepler  wrote  a  work  on 
the  harmonies  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

HAEKS,  Claub,  a  distincruished  German  divine,  was  b.  May  25,  1778,  at  Fahrstedt, 
in  South  Ditmarsch.  In  1797  he  went  to  the  gymnasium  at  Meldorf,  and  in  1799  to  the 
uiuTersity  of  Kiel.    The  rationalism  of  the  time,  in  which  he  ^^^[M^^cJ^pyilo^^^^B^' 
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educated,  failed  to  give  him  satisfaction :  and  Sclileiermacher's  Beden  iiber  die  Religion  at 
last  settled  bis  faith.  After  supporting  biniself  as  family  tutor  from  1802  till  1806,  he 
was  appointed  deau  of  Lunden,  in  Northern  Ditmarsch,  whence  he  was  called,  in  1816, 
to  Kkl,  as  archiieacon  and  afternoon-preacher  in  iheNicolai-kirche.  Next  year,  shortly 
before  the  tricentenary  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  he  issued,  in  defense  of  Protes- 
tant orthodoxy.  95  theses  under  the  title,  JDas  »ind  die  95  Theses  oder  Streittfdtze  Dr. 
' Lut/ier's.  These  produced  a  deep  impression  throughout  Germany,  and  brought  him  a 
call  to  be  bishop  of  the  consistory  about  to  be  instituted  for  the  Protestant  church  of 
Russia.  This,  as  well  as  a  call  in  1834  to  succeed  Schleiermacher  in  Trinity  church, 
Berlin,  Harms  refused.  In  1835  he  was  made  chief  pastor  and  provost  in  Kiel,  bnt  was 
compelled  to  resign,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  almost  total  blindness.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  retirement,  devoted  to  literary  activity.  He  died  Feb.  1,  1855. 
Harms's  published  works  arc  chiefly  sermons,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best 
specimens  of  modern  pulpit  eloquence  in  Germany.  Of  these,  the  most  famou.s  are  bis 
Wiiitej-poaiUU  (1808,  6le  Aufl.  1846)  and  JSommei-postiUe  (1815,  6tc  Aufl.  1846).  to  which 
a  new  series  was  mldad—Neue  WiuterpostiUe  (1826)  and  Neue  SommerposttUe  (1827).— On 
Harms's  life  may  be  consulted  Dorner's  Bldtter  der  JShnnneintng  an  das  Jubilaum  ton 
Harms  (1842),  and  Harms's  Lebensbeschreibung  vejfasst  von  i/im  selbst  (1851). 

HARMS,  LuDWiG,  1809-66;  b.  at  Hermansburg,  Prussia.  He  was  educated  at 
GOttingHu,  and  became  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  pastor  in  his  native  town.  He 
brought  the  parish  speedily  into  a  revived  condition,  and  built  a  missionary  college,  not 
directly  soliciting  money,  but  depending  upon  answers  to  prajrer  for  all  his  needs.  He 
gathered  a  class  of  students,  built  a  ship,  and  sent  her  on  a  missionary  voyage  Oct.  18. 
1853.  In  1854  he  established  a  printing  press  and  a  journal  of  missionary  intelligence, 
which  soon  attained  a  circulation  of  14,000  copies.  He  established  an  annual  mission- 
ary festival,  held  in  June  in  the  open  air,  and  attended  by  thousands,  including 
strangers  fiom  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  preached  in  a  church  edifice  nearly  1000  jears 
old,  preserved  paltly  because  of  its  antiquity,  but  crowded  to  its  utmost  limits  during 
two  Sunday  services,  each  of  nearly  four  hours.  He  held  also  a  third  Sunday  service, 
in  the  low  German  tongue,  in  his  parsonage  at  night.  "While  continually  writing  for 
his  missionary  journal,  he  published  many  books  and  kept  up  an  enormous  correspond- 
ence wjth  his  missionaries.  With  many  eccentricities  of  personal  conduct,  he  carried 
on  a  work  of  unparalleled  activity  with  a  most  devout  self-consecration,  preaching  sit- 
ting \Yhen  at  length  too  weak  to  stand.  His  parishioners  loved  him  with  a  personal 
affection  that  was  imanimousaud  without  bounds. 

HARNETT,  a  co.  in  central  North  Carolina,  intersected  by  Cape  Fear,  South,  and 
Little  rivers,  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  railroad;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,895— 
3,038  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  much  is  covered  with  forests.  Corn,  cotton, 
and  pork  are  the  chief  products.    C)o.  seat,  Lillington. 

HARNETT,  Cornklius.  1723-1781;  b.  England;  in  early  life  settled  in  North  Caro 
lina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly,  and  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in 
legislation.  When  the  revolution  began  he  was  among  the  most  zealous  and  active 
friends  of  independence  of  the  colonies,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress, 
and  on  the  committee  to  draft  a  state  constitution,  and  when  in  the  continentaf  con 
gress  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  articles  of  confederation.  He  was  a  prisoner  to 
the  British  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

EA'RO,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Logrofio,  and  26  m.  w.n.w.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  is  prettily  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
It  has  manufactures  of  hats,  leather,  brandy,  and  liquors.  Much  wine  is  grown  in 
the  neighborhood.    Pop.  6,000. 

HARO,  Alonzo  Mufez  de,  st.d.,  1729-1800;  b.  Spain;  studied  in  the  university 
of  Bologna,  where  he  became  rector,  and  professor  of  sacred  literature.  In  1770  he  was 
Bent  out  as  archbishop  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  famous  for  his  eloquence.  He  made 
some  valuable  presents  to  St.  Peter's  church  in  New  York,  and  it  is  said  that  he  founded 
a  Roman  Catholic  free  school  in  that  city. 

EABOERIS,  the  elder  Horus,  son  of  Seb,  the  Egyptian  Saturn,  and  iVti,  or  Rhea,  said 
to  have  been  born  on  the  second  day  of  the  epact.  He  was  the  brother,  and  not  tin 
son,  of  Osiris,  from  whom  he  is  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  inscriptions,  he  is  said  to 
be  the  son  of  Atum,  of  Ptah  or  Vulcan,  and  Athor  or  Venus,  according  to  different 
legends.  He  was  also  lord  of  the  south  and  Nubia,  and  particularly  ruler  over  the  heaven, 
illuminatinc:  the  world  with  the  brightness  of  his  eyes.  As  such,  he  was  identified  with 
the  sun  and  Apollo,  and  represented  as  hawk-headed,  wearing  the  crown  of  the  upper 
and  lower  world.  His  name  is  also  found  in  the  Greek  dedications  to  him  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Ombos  and  Apollinopolis  Parva.  His  connection  with  the  sun  is,  however, 
undoubted,  as  he  is  made  on  one  inscription  a  child  of  the  sun,  and  type  of  Mentu  Ra 
or  Mars.  The  festival  of  his  ey(>s,  which  mythically  represented  the  sun  and  moon, 
took  place  on  the  30lh  Epiphi. — Birch,  Oallet^  of  AntiquUies,  i.  p.  36;  Wilkinson,  Man- 
ners and  Customs,  iv.  p.  395. 

HABOLD  I.  (1035-1040).  (surnamed  Harefoot,  probably  on  account  of  his  swiftness  in 
running),  was  the  younger  of  Canute's  two  sons,  by  liis  ^pSfeeisMifc  xVlfgiva.     According 
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to  agreement  on  Canute's  second  inaiTia,s;e,  his  son  by  Emma  was  to  inherit  the  English 
as  well  as  the  Danish  throne:  this  son,  Uardicanute,  was,  however,  in  Denmark  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  being  very  unpopular  with  the  Danish  purt  of  the  popu- 
lation ill  £nghind,  lost  half  of  his  kingdom.  Leufric,  earl  of  Mercia,  led  the  cause  of 
Harold,  while  the  powerful  earl  Godwin  espoused  that  of  Hardicanute.  Civil  war  waa 
happily  averted  by  a  compromise,  and  the  kingdom  was  divided.  Harold  took  London, 
wilh  all  the  provinces  n.  of  the  Thames;  while  the  possession  of  the  south  was  given  up 
to  Emma  for  Hardicanute,  who  tixed  her  residence  at  Winchester,  and  established  her 
authority  over  her  son's  share  of  the  pariilion.  In  1037  the  thanes  and  people  of  Wes- 
sex  submitted  to  Harold,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  all  England,  though  it  is  stated 
that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Egelnoth,  at  first  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony 
himself,  or  to  allow  any  of  his  brother-bishops  to  do  so.  He  died  at  Oxford,  Mar.  17, 
1010. 

HABOLB  n.  was  the  second  son  of  the  powerful  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  and  was  b. 
at  the  close  of  the  10th  centurj-.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  confess^)r,  the  witcnaff 
emote  (q.  v.),  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  set  aside  the  claims  of  Edgtir  Atheling.  and, 
ignoring  the  reputed  bequest  of  the  late  sovereign  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
elected  Harold  to  till  the  vacant  throne.  Duke  William  immediately  asserted  his  claim, 
which  was  supported  by  Harold's  brother  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrade,  king  of  Norway, 
for  th*  sake  of  obtaining  the  duke's  assistance  to  reinstate  the  former  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Northumbria.  Tostig  and  the  king  landed  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and 
after  defe^ng  Morcar  and  Edwin,  earls  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  advanced  to  York, 
but  were  met  by  Harold  at  Stamford  bridge,  and  totally  routed.  Three  weeks  after- 
wards. William  landed  in  England;  the  contending  armies  met  at  Senlac,  about  9  m. 
from  Hastings,  where  Harold's  death  (Oct.  14, 10C6)  made  the  duke  of  Normandy  undis- 
puted i-uler  of  England. 

H  AKOLD,  King  of  Norway.    See  Harold,  ante, 

HAB'OLD'S-CROSS,  a  village-suburb  of  Dublin,  situated  on  the  Grand  canal,  8  m. 
south -by -west  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  now  included  in  Rathmines  and  Rathgar 
township.  It  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  within  which  lies  a  spacious  green, 
anciently  the  scene  of  periodical  village  festivals.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  cotton -factory ;  and 
althou^^h  the  village  is  poor,  there  are  many  handsome  villas  in  the  vicinity,  as  also  the 
handsome  cemetery  of  Mount  Jerome.  Harold 's-Cross  also  contains  two  convents  of 
nuns,  to  which  are  attached  free  schools  for  the  female  children  of  the  village. 

HAROUN  AL-RASHID.    See  HxRi^N,  ante, 

HASP,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  In  Eg3'^pt. 
the  figure  of  the  harp  is  found  delineated  from  the  earliest  ages  in  many  different  forms, 
some  of  them  very  simple,  and  others  with  great  taste  and  ornament;  some  played  on 
while  standing,  others  while  kneeling.  The  Celtic  bards  held  the  harp  in  the  gVeatest 
honor.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  instrument  has  disapppeared,  but  it  is  still  in 
use  in  Wales,  and  to  some  extent  it  lingers  in  Ireland,  where,  from  its  former  preva- 
lence, it  is  adopted  as  a  national  symbol.  The  old  Franks  and  Germans  punished  those 
severely  who  injured  a  harpist  in  the  hand.  The  harp  was  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  psalms  sung  by  the  early  congregations  of  Christians.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
harps  now  known — the  ordinary  Italian  harp,  which  is  strung  with  two  rows  of  wire- 
strings,  separated  by  a  double  sounding-board;  this  kind  is  now  little  used,  being  very 
imperfect.  The  double  harp,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  David's  harp,  is  a  more  useful 
instrument,  and  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  a  sounding-board  and  gut-strings;  it  is 
always  tuned  in  the  principal  key  of  the  music,  while  the  strings  are  altered  to  suit  any 
modulations  out  of  the  key,  by  pressure  of  the  thumb,  or  turning  the  tuning-pins  of  certain 
notes.  These  defects  led  gradually  to  the  invention  of  the  pedal  harp,  which  has  seven 
pedals,  by  which  each  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  in  all  the  different  octaves,  can  be 
made  a  semitone  higher.  The  compass  of  tlic  pedal  harp  is  from  contra  F  to  D  of  the 
i^ixth  octave  above.  In  order  to  have  the  B  flat,  it  must  be  tuned  in  the  key  of  E  flat. 
The  music  for  the  harp  is  written  in  the  bass  and  treble  clef,  the  same  as  pianoforte 
music.  A  celebrated  harpist,  Hochbrucker,  in  Donauw^rih,  invented  the  pedals  in 
1730;  others  say  they  were  invented  by  J.  Paul  Velter,  in  Nuremberg,  in  1730,  who  at 
least  added  the  piano  and  forte  pedal.  After  numerous  attempts  at  further  improve- 
ments, the  harp  at  length  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  by  the  invention  of  the  double- 
action  pedal  harp  by  Erard  in  Paris,  which  scarcely  leaves  anything  more  to  he  desired. 
By  means  of  Erard's  invention,  each  string  can  be  sharpened  twice,  each  time  a  semi- 
tone; so  that  the  C  string  may  be  C  flat,  its  full  len.irth,  C  natural  by  the  first  movement 
of  the  pedal,  and  C  sharp  by  the  next  movement.  The  double-action  harp  is  tuued  with 
all  the  petlals  half-down,  and  in  the  key  of  C  natural. 

HARP  ALUS,  one  of  the  youthful  associates  and  cousin  of  Alexander  the  great. 
Philip  banished  him  337  B.C.  for  endeavoring  to  secure  the  marriage  of  Alexander;  but 
the  latter  recalled  him  and  made  him  chief  of  the  treasury  in  the  expedition  to  Asia. 
He  1)ecame  a  defaulter,  but  was  pardoned;  was  satrap  of  Babylon,  and,  on  account  of 
his  dissipated  conduct,  was  imprisoned  at  Athens,  whence  he  escaped  and  ^cd  tio  iXi]"' 
where  it  is  supposed  he  was  murdered  Digitized  by  VjiJOxl 
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,  HABPE,  Jean  FRAN901S  db  la,  was  b.  at  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1789,  studied  at  the  college 
d'Harcourt,  and  led  for  some  time  a  rather  checkered  life.  In  1763  he  published  a  vol- 
ume of  juvenile  poems,  and  in  the  following  year  his  tragedy  of  Warwick  appeared;  it 
was  very  successful  on  the  stage,  and  placed  to  his  account  both  fame  and  money. 
Excepting  the  Lycee,  this  is  by  far  the  best  of  his  works,  though  the  writing  has  but 
little  force.  Grimm  has  admirably  characterized  the  play  as  *'  20  coup  d^esmU  (funjeune 
Iiomme  de  soieante  a/w."  La  Harpe's  three  subsequent  plays,  written  in  the  same  vein, 
Timoleon,  Pharamond,  and  Gmtam  Wcuta,  entirely  failed.  The  work  that  preserves  his 
name,  and  has  given  him  a  permanent  position  among  the  literati  of  France,  is  his  Lycea 
ou  Gours  de  LtSerature,  which,  in  default  of  a  better,  has  till  lately  been  their  only  reli- 
able work  of  haute  critique.  That  portion  which  relates  to  ancient  literature  is  of  little 
value,  and  that  in  which  the  author  treats  of  contemporary  writers  is  entirely  worthless, 
owing  to  the  bitterness  and  pride  of  the  critic,  who  could  see  nothing  great  or  good  ia 
the  works  of  a  rival  or  fellow-laborer.  The  intervening  portion  is,  liowever,  of  great 
value  to  the  student,  giving,  for  the  time,  a  complete  critical  history  of  French  litera- 
ture. The  book  will  also  be  found  serviceable  to  the  student  of  the  language.  At  its 
commencement,  the  revolution  found  no  more  ardent  admirer  than  la  Harpe;  but  wben 
he  was  cast  into  pnson — where  he  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  a 
fellow-captive,  the  bishop  of  St.  Brieux — for  refusing  to  countenance  the  extremes  to 
which  democracy  was  leading,  his  views  entirely  changed,  and  be  became  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  church  and  crown.     La  Harpe  died  Feb.  11,  loOS. 

HARPER,  a  co.  in  s.  Kansas,  bordering  on  the  Indian  territory;  1000  sq.m.;  pop. 
about  1500.    The  surface  is  level,  and  there  is  not  much  timber.     Co.  seat,  ^rper. 

HARPER,  Robert  Goodlob,  ll.d.,  1766-1825;  b.  Va.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  a 
trooper  in  Greene's  campaign.  Soon  afterwards  he  entered  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
and  graduated  in  1785.  He  was  in  the  state  legislature,  and  from  1794  to  1801  in  cod- 
gress,  where  he  was  among  the  leaders  of  the  federalists.  Harper  was  for  several  years 
eminent  among  Baltimore  lawyers,  and  made  a  remarkable  defense  of  judge  Samuel 
Chase,  who  had  been  impeached  on  partisan  grounds  at  the  instance  of  John  Kandoipb. 
He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1816.  A  few  years  later  he  tniveled  in  Europe. 
He  published  a  number  of  essays  and  addresses,  chiefly  on  political  topics. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  the  name  of  the  largest  publishing  house  in  America 
From  1825-69  the  firm  consisted  of  four  brothers;  James  Harper,  1795-3869,  died  from 
injuries  received  by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage;  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York 
city  in  1844.  John  Harper,  1797-1875;  Joseph  Wesley  Harper,  1801-70;  Fletcber 
Harper,  1806-77.  The  firm  now  consists  of  five  sons  and  one  grandson  of  the  original 
members.  In  1817  the  two  elder  brothers,  after  having  completed  their  apprenticesbip. 
commenced  business  as  printers  and  publishers  in  New  York  under  the  name  of  J.  &  J 
Harper.  The  two  younger  brothers  entered  their  employ,  and  in  1833  the  firm-name 
was  changed  to  Harper  &  Brothers.  Their  establishment  became  too  small  for  their 
increasing  business,  and  in  1850  they  erected  a  large  and  commodious  structure  ou 
Franklin  square,  in  Pearl  street.  They  had  scarcely  moved  into  this  when  the  fire  of 
Dec.  10,  1853,  occurred,  destroying  the  entii*e  building,  and  involving  a  loss  of  fully  a 
million  dollars.  They  at  once  set  about  erecting  a  handsome  fire-proof  structure,  on  a 
larger  scale,  upon  the  same  site.  Besides  a  large  catalogue  of  valuable  books,  tbey 
publish  Harper's  Magazine,  Harpei'^s  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  and  Harper's  Young  Pe^^. 

HABPER'S  FERRT,  a  t.  in  Virginia,  U.  S.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shenandoab- 
with  the  Potomac,  where  the  latter  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies, 
63  m.  n.w.  from  Washington.  Its  fine  scenery  has  been  celebrated  by  Jefferson  in 
his  Notes  on  Virginia.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  here  crosses  the  Potomac. 
It  is  the  site  of  a  government  foundry,  armory,  and  arsenal,  which  were  destroyed  and 
abandoned  by  the  U.  S.  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war;  and  hiis  since  wit- 
nessed various  struggles.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  John  Brown's  abolition  raid  in 
Virginia,  1859.     Pop.  2,500. 

HARPER'S  FERRY  (ante),  formerly  occupied  by  the  U.  8.  government,  as  an 
arsenal  and  depot  of  military  stores,  was  the  scene  of  the  attempt  of  John  Brown  t» 
start  a  revolution  in  the  southern  states  (see  Brown,  John),  and  in  the  rel)elIion  was 
among  the  first  places  to  experience  armed  collision.  In  April,  1861,  the  confederates 
drove  out  the  handful  of  union  soldiers  left  to  guard  the  arsenal ;  but  in  June  the  con 
federates  retired,  after  destroying  the  bridge,  the  armory,  and  the  arsenal.  In  1863  tbe 
confederates  again  took  posseasion,  capturing  nearly  12,000  prisoners.  After  the  battle 
of  Antietam  the  union  forces  regained  the  place  and  held  it  throughout  the  war.  The 
pop.  is  now  about  2,500.     Harper's  Ferry  is  the  seat  of  Stover  college. 

HARPOG'RATES,  the  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to  the  younger  Horus,  the  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions  calling  him  Harpakhrat,  ''Horus  the  child."  the  son  of  Isis. 
See  H0RU8.  According  to  the  legend,  he  was  a  younger  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  who, 
having  placed  an  amulet  round  her  neck,  gave  birth  to  him  at  the  winter  solstice.  He 
is  described  by  Plutarch  as  lame  in  the  lower  limbs  when  born,  to  indicate  the  weak 
and  tender  shootings  of  corn.  He  is  represented  as  a  child  wearing  the  skullcap  or 
psc/ient,  the  crown  of  the  upper  and  lower  world,  and  holding  in  ji^s^  |i*|^^  '^*  ^^P 
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and  crook,  to  expel  evil  influences.  At  tbe  right  side  of  his  head  his  hair  is  gathered 
into  a  single  lock,  and  his  finger  is  placed  on  his  mouth,  an  action  indicative  of  youth, 
and  mistaken  by  the  Greeli  and  Roman  wrilera  for  that  of  silence,  of  which  they  made 
Harpocmtes  the  divinity.  Sometimes  he  wears  an  amulet  in  shape  of  a  vase  round  liis 
neck.  The  ten^ple  at  Edfou  or  Apollinopolis  Magna  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  in  the 
sculptures  he  symbolizes  the  sun  in  the  earliest  hours  of  the  day.  Ue  has  generally 
been  considered  to  be  the  winter  sun,  but  rather  represents  the  feeble  and  nascent  sun 
of  the  later  mythology.  Lions  were  placed  under  his  throne;  cynocephali  are  said  to 
be  dedicated  to  him,"probab1y  from  confounding  liim  with  the  lunar  god  Khons:  and 
the  lotus,  on  which  he  is  often  depicted  sitting,  and  which  was  thought  to  be  open  at 
sunrise  and  close  at  sunset,  was  particularly  sacred  to  him.  So  was  the  Persea,  or 
(Jama  Fixtularis.  His  worsliip  was  introduced  as  part  of  the  Isiac  cult  into  Rome,  and 
he  was  supposed  to  be  ver^r  efiicacious  in  giving  dreams;  an  edict  of  the  people  being, 
however,  directed  agiiinst  it  in  the  consulship  of  Gabinius.  In  the  consulship  of  Piso 
and  Gabinius  his  worship  was  driven  from  the  capitol ;  but  he  was  very  popular  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  Although  tlie  name  of  Harpocrates  is  not  mentioned  earlier  than  Eratos- 
thenes, yet  as  be  mentions  it  as  part  of  that  of  an  ancient  monarch,  it  was  undoubtedly 
of  high  antiquity. 

Birch,  QaUery  of  AnUquiiies,  i.  p.  37;  Wilkinson,  sir  G.,  Mann,  and  Oust.,  iv.  p.  405; 
lablonski.  Pantheon,  i.  p.  241. 

HARPOCRATION,  Valerius,  a  grammarian  of  Egypt,  respecting  whose  personal 
history  nothing  is  known.  Some  liave  considered  him  to  be  the  Greek  instructor  of 
tbe  emperor  L.  Yerus.  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitolinus,  while  others  have  made  him 
lire  so  late  as  a.d.  360,  because  several  passages  are  found  in  his  works  taken  from 
Athenseus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  a.d.  300.  Harpocration  is  the 
author  of  a  very  valuable  lexicon  on  the  ten  orators,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
mforuiatioQ  on  the  law,  history,  antiquities,  and  general  literature  of  Athens.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  much*cnhanced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  authorities  from  which  it 
ha3  been  compiled  are  lost.  Harpocration  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Collection 
of  Flowery  JSxtracts, 

EASPOOH',  the  weapon  with  which  whales  and  other  large  cetaceans  are  killed. 
See  Whaxb. 

HARP  SEAL,  in  commercial  value  the  most  im^rtant  of  the  family  of  seals,  fre- 
<iucnting  tbe  coasts  of  North  America  on  the  Atlantic,  also  Greenland,  north  Europe, 
and  Asia.  Great  numbers  are  caught  off  Newfoundland.  The  skin  is  valuable,  and 
the  carcass  yields  excellent  oil.  It  receives  its  name  from  peculiar  marks  on  its  back, 
resembling  the  shape  of  a  harp. 

HABP-8HELL,  Harpa,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks  of  the  whelk  family  Qme^ 
dmda),  having  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell  very  large,  the  shell  ribbed  longitudinally,  the 
foot  of  the  animal  very  large.  The  species,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are  found 
io  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and  particularly  at  the  Mauritius.  The  shells  are  much 
prized  for  their  great  beauty,  but  must  be  kept  in  drawers,  and  not  exposed  to  light,  or 
their  delicate  and  brilliant  colors  will  fade. 

HABP'SICHOBD,  a  keyed  musical  instrument,  formerly  in  extensive  use.  but  now  little 
known.  In  shape  it  was  exactly  like  a  grand  pianoforte,  to  which  its  internal  arrange- 
ments were  also  similar.  Tfle  sound  from  the  strings  was  produced  by  a  small  piece 
of  crow-quill,  or  apiece  of  hard  leather,  which  projected  out  of  a  slip  of  wood,  called  the 
jack,  that  stood  upright  between  the  strings,  and  was  pushed  upwards  by  the  key,  till 
the  quill,  or  leather,  twitched  the  string,  causing  a  brilliant,  but  somewhat  harsh  sound, 
entirely  deficient  of  any  means  of  modification,  in  respect  to  loudness  or  softness. 
Specimens  of  the  harpsichord,  although  now  becoming  more  rare,  are  still  to  be  found 
in  good  preservation,  but  rather  as  articles  of  vertu  or  curiosity,  than  as  useful  musical 
instruments.  Many  Italian  and  Dutch  harpsichords  were  highly  ornamented  by  the 
most  eminent  artists  with  valuable  oil-paintings  on  the  inside  of  the  lid.  The  date  of 
the  invention  of  the  harpsichord  is  uncertain.  Before  the  15Lh  c,  there  is  no  trace  of 
its  existence.  It  was  introduced  into  England  early  in  the  17tb  century.  In  the  18th 
c,  Kirkman,  and  later,  Broadwood  and  Schudi,  were  the  famous  makers  in  London. 
After  the  invention  of  the  pianoforte,  the  harpsichord  and  all  instruments  of  the  same 
kdnd,  such  as  the  spinet,  were  in  time  entirely  superseded.    See  Pianoforte. 

HARPSWELL,.a  t.  in  Cumberland  co.,Me.,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  and  islands 
m  Casco  bay,  14  m.  e.  of  Portland,  pop.  1749.  It  is  somewhat  noted  as  a  resort  for 
pleasure-seekers. 

HABPT,  a  fabulous  creature  in  Greek  mythology,  considered  as  a  minister  of  the 
▼engeance  of  the  gods.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  the  numbers,  and  parentage 
of  the  harpies.  Homer  mentions  but  one,  Hesiod  enumerates  two— Aello  and  Okypeie, 
daughters  of  Thaumas  by  the  Oceanid  Electra,  fair-haired  and  winged  maidens,  verjr 
swift  of  flight.  Three  are  sometimes  recognized  by  later  writers,  who  call  them  vari- 
ously dauscntcrs  of  Poseidon  or  of  Typhon,  and  describe  them  as  hideous  monsters  with 
wings,  of  "fierce  and  loathsome  aspect,  with  their  faces  pale  with  hunger,  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  filth  and  stench,  and  contaminating  everything  thg];  i^t^gj^^^g^^cjiig^l^ 
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The  most  celebrated  tradition  regarding  the  harpies  is  connected  with  the  Wind  Phineus. 
whose  meals  they  carried  off  as  soon  as  they  were  spread  for  liim;  a  plague  from  which 
he  was  delivered  hy  the  Argonauts,  on  his  engaging  lo  join  in  their  quest.  Tlie  Bortadb 
Zetes  and  Calais  attacked  the  harpies,  but  spared  their  lives  on  their  promising  to  cea^t- 
from  molesting  Phineus.— A  harpy  in  heraldry  is  represented  as  a  vftlluru,  with  ibe 
hearl  and  breast  of  a  woman. 

Tiie  name  harpy  has  also  been  given  in  modern  times  to  some  of  the  fiikoniilcE,  as 
the  marsh  harrier  (see  Harrier)  of  Europe,  and  the  harpy  or  harpy  eagle  of  ^outh 
America  (harpyia  destritctor  or  thrasnetm  Jiarpyia),  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  tropiuul 
forests,  where  it  preys  chiefly  on  quadrupeds  and  to  a  large  extent  on  slotiis  and  young 
deer.  Of  all  birds  it  has  the  most  territic  beak  and  talons.  It  is  larger  than  the  com 
mou  eagle;  is  short-winged  and  short-legged;  the  upper  mandible  greaily  hooked;  ik 
feathers  of  the  head  capable  of  being  erected  into  a  great  ruff  and  crest.  It  has  not  so 
elegant  a  form  as  the  true  eagles,  but  is  probably  equal  lo  any  of  them  in  strength  and  \ 
courage.  When  adult,  it  is  generally  of  a  blackish  slate  color,  with  gray  head,  and  i 
white  breast  and  belly.     It  makes  its  nest  in  trees.  i 

HARQTJEBU8S.    See  Arquebuss.  I 

HAR'BIER,  a  vtiriety  of  dog  used  for  hare-hunting,  whence  its  name;  probably  of  ! 
the  same  origin  with  the  foxhound  (q. v.)— from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  its  smaller  j 
size— or  perhaps  partly  derived  from  the  beagle.  It  does  not  exceed  18  in.  in  height  ai  I 
the  shoulder,  but  otherwise  greatly  resembles  the  foxhound,  even  in  colors.  It  is  noi  i 
so  swift  as  the  foxhound.  Its  scent,  however,  is  extremely  keeij,  which  enables  ii  to  i 
follow  all  the  doublings  of  the  hare.  i 

Persons  hunting  with  harriera  are  exempt  from  taking  out  a  game  license.  See  i 
Hares.  | 

HABBIER,  Circus,  a  genus  of  falconidcB,  allied  to  buzzards  (q.v.),  but  differiug  | 
from  them  \u  the  more  slender  form  of  the  body,  longer  and  more  slender  legs,  long>  r  | 
wings  and  tail,  and  in  having  the  feathers  around  the  eyes  placed  in  a  radiating  rnauner.  j 
somewhat  as  in  owls,  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  ful  ! 
conidae.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  low  flight,  skimming  along  the  ground  in  pur  j 
suit  of  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  etc.  The  Marsh  Harrier  (C.  oirugiiiona^Y  a\<^  : 
called  the  Moor  Buzzard,  and  s&metimes  the  Harpy  and  the  Duck  Hawk,  is  the  | 
largest  British  species,  being  about  21-23  in.  long.  The  head  of  the  adult  male  is  yel  ] 
lowish  white.— The  Hen  Harrier  (C  cyaneus)  is  18  or  20  in.  long,  the  adult  male  of  | 
an  almost  uniform  gray  color,  the  female  brown.  The  female  is  known  as  the  Hix«  | 
TAIL,  from  a  rust-colored  ring  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathera.  The  hen  I 
harrier  derives  its  name  from  its  frequent  depredations  in  poultry-yards.  The  male  of  | 
the  hen  harrier  is  called  the  Blue  Hawk  in  Scotland.  ' 

HARRI-KARI  (Happy  Despatch),  the  term  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  official  suicide^  ; 
in  Japan.    According  to  Dr.  Macgowan,  the  Japanese  estimate  the  number  of  lh<sf  ; 
suicides  at  500  per  annum,  exclusive  of  suicides  by  hanging  or  drowning.     All  miliisirr  I 
men,  and  persons  holding  civil  offices  under  the  government,  are  bound,  when  they  I 
have  committed  any  offense,  to  rip  themselves  up,  which  they  do  by  two  gashes,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross:  but  not  until  they  have  received  an  order  from  the  court  to  that  effeei: 
for,  if  they  were  to  anticipate  this  order,  their  heirs  ^^fould  run  the  risk  of  IjcinL'  \ 
deprived  of  their  place  and  property.     Not  unfrequently,  upon  the  death  of  superioi> 
or  masters,  the  same  operation  is  self -inflicted  by  those  who  desire  to  exhibit  devotion 
and  attachment;  sometimes  also,  in  consequence  of  a  disgrace  or  affront,  it  is  resortcni 
to,  when  no  other  resource  presents. 

HARRIMAN,  Walter,  b.  N.  H.,  1817;   a    teacher,  Universalist  minister,    and  : 
political  speaker.     In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  volunteers* 
from  New  Hampshire.     In  1867  he  was  chosen  governor  of  that  state,  and  afterwards 
was  naval  officer  at  Boston.  , 

HARRINGTON,  James,  an  English  political  writer,  was  b.  in  Northamptonshire, 
of  a  good  family,  in  1611,  studied  at  Oxford  under  the  celebrated  Chill ingworth,  and, 
at  the  termination  of  his  university  career,  proceeded  to  visit  the  continent.  His 
travels  embraced  the  Netherlands,  Germany.  Denmark,  France,  and  Italy.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  look  paVt  with  the  parliament,  and  in  1646  was 
appointed  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  one  of  the  personal  attendants  of  the 
monarch.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  he  withclrew  from  public  notice,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  elaboration  and  completion  of  his  political  system.  The  result 
was  his  famous  Oceurui,  a  kind  of  political  romance,  on  the  plan  of  Plato's  AilantU, 
The  work  was  first  published  in  1656,  and  was  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  who  read  it,  but 
was  not  overwell  pleased  with  its  strait-laced  and  somewhat  flnicAl  republicanism,  and 
its  animadversions  upon  usurpation.  "  The  gentleman  must  not  think."  the  protector 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "to  cheat  me  of  my  power  and  authority;  for  what  I  have 
won  by  the  sword,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  scribbled  out  of."  Hume  allows  it  to 
be  **  a  work  ef  genius  and  invention,"  and  Dugald  Stewart  calls  it  '*  one  of  the  boasts 
of.Euglish  literature."  Hallam's  verdict  is  less  favorable;  he  pronounces  the  author  to 
be  in  general  **  prolix,  dull,  pedantic,  yet  seldom  proftoig€P;Wy kft^M^mits  that  he 
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"  sometimes  redeems  himself  by  just  observations."  After  the  publication  of  Oceana, 
Harringiou  contiDued  tu  exert  himself  in  diffusing  his  republican  opinions,  founded  a 
club  (M. led  the  '*  Kotu,"  fell  under  suspicion  after  the  restoration,  and  was  imprisoned, 
but  afierwards  released.  Meanwhile,  however,  an  attack  of  insanity  had  supervened, 
from  wliicU  he.never  perfectly  recovered,  lie  died  at  Westminster,  Sept.  11,  1677.  An 
ediiioD  of  his  writiniis  was  published  by  Tolund  in  1700,  and  a  more  complete  one  by 
Dr.  Birch  iu  1737.  The  best  edition  is  probably  that  by  Hollis  (with  Tolaud's  Life),  in 
1771. 

HARRIOT,  or  H.utioT.  Thomas,  1560-1621;  b.  England;  an  astronomer  and 
mathemutician ;  tutor  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  in  1585,  appointed  him  geographer 
to  liie  second  expedition  to  Virginia.  Harriot  published  an  account  of  tins  expedition 
ID  lJb8,  and  the  work  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages.  On  his  return 
loEiiirland,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  resumed  his  mathematical  studies  with 
zeal  and  success;  and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northum- 
berlaiul,  lie  received  from  him  a  yearly  pension  of  £120.  A  manuscript  of  Harriot's 
eniiiled  EpJiemeris  Ghrysometi'ia  is  preserved  iu  Sion  college;  and  his  ArtU  Analytical 
PraxU  ad  ^quationes  AJgebraicas  renoltendna  was  published  at  London  in  1631.  From 
some  papers  of  Harriot's  discovered  in  1784,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  either  pro- 
cared  a  telescope  from  Holland,  or  divined  the  construction  of  that  instrument,  and 
tlmt  he  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  Galileo  in  discovering  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disk. 

HARRIS,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia  on  the  Alabama  border  and  Chattahooche  river, 
crossed  by  the  Morth  and  bouth  Georgia  railroad;  500  sq.m. ;  pop  '70,  13,284—7.493 
colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  Soil  fertile; 
coro,  potatoes,  and  por&  are  the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Hamilton. 

HARRIS,  a  co.  iu  s.e.  Texas,  on  Galveston  bay,  intersected  by  San  Jacinto  river 
and  Buffalo  bayou,  and  by  four  railroads;  1630  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  17,375—6.509  colored. 
The  surface  is  level  and  much  of  the  soil  is  alluvial.  Products:  cotton,  corn,  and  cattle. 
Co.  seat,  Houston. 

HARRIS,  CHAPm  A.,  1806-60;  b.  N.  Y.;  organizer  of  the  Baltimore  dental  college, 
ffbich  was  the  first  institution  of  that  character  in  the  world.  He  published  the  Arn»ri- 
mn  Juvrnal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science,  Dental  Art,  Principles  andPractice  of  Dental 
Sui-gery,  and  a  Dental  Dictionary. 

EABBI8,  or  Herris,  a  district  or  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides,  comprises  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Lewis  and  a  number  of  adjacent  islets.     See  Lewis, 

HARRIS,  HowELii,  1714-73;  b.  Wales;  an  open-air  preacher  and  revivalist,  the 
principal  founder  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  Wales.  He  was  endowed  with  oratorical 
powers  of  the  higheai  order,  and  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  carried  his  audiences  bv 
storm.  He  founded  no  fewer  than  300  societies,  was  a  friend  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
aod,  when  the  French  invasion  of  England  was  anticipated,  raised  a  regiment  at  his 
own  expense,  and  accompanied  it  on  its  march,  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scriptures 
at  every  halting  place. 

EASBI8,  James,  an  English  philologist  and  'logician,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Harris, 
esq.,  of  Close,  Salisbury,  was  born  July  20,  1709.  His  mother  was  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Asbley  Cooper,  sister  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Characteiistics.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Salisbury,  and  Wad  ham  college,  Oxford,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
Uw;  but  his  father  having  died  in  1734,  leaving  him  a  handsome  fortune,  he  abandoned 
tlie  pursuit  of  hia  profession,  and  gave  his  whole  time,  for  a  period  of  14  years,  to  the 
study  of  his  favorite  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  In  1745  he  married  a  daughter  of  John 
Clarke,  esq  ,  of  Sandford,  near  Brid eyewater,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  his  only  son,  became  the  first  earl  of  Malmesbury.  In  1761  he  was  returned 
lo  parliament  fortJhristchurch,  which  seat  he  retained  until  his  death.  In  1762  he  was 
ap})ointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  next  year,  lord  of  the  treasury,  antl  in  1774, 
secretary  and  comptroller  to  the'queen.  He  died  in  1780.  He  is  cliipfly  known  as  the 
author  of  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophicnl  I nqmi'y  concerning  Language  and  Universal  Orammar, 
a  work  of  great  erudition,  published  in  1751.  "  It  is  written,**  says  Coleridge,  *'  with 
the  precision  of  Aristotle  and  the  elegance  of  Quintilian."  He  had  previously  published 
three  treatises — On  Art;  On  Music.  Painting,  and  Poetj^y;  and  On  Happiness.  In  1775 
appeared  his  essay  On  PJiUosophieal  Arrangements,  part  of  a  large  projected  work  on  the 
Ijogical  System  of  Aristotle.  His  last  work,  entitled  Philological  Inquiries  (1780),  con- 
^  of  a  series  of  criticisms  and  comments  on  the  principal  ancient,  medieeval,  and 
modern  authors.  His  works,  with  life  by  his  son,  the  earl  of  Malmesbury,  were  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1801. 

HARRIS,  John,  1802-56;  an  English  theologian  who  at  the  age  of  15  began  to 
preach  as  a  member  of  the  Bristol  itinerant  society.  After  studying  at  the  Independent 
college  at  Hoxton,  he  was  in  1827  ordained  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  at  Epsom. 
There  in  1836  he  wrote  his  es.say  Mammon,  or  Covetousness,  the  Sin  of  tlie  Christian  Church, 
which  won  a  prize  of  100  guineas  offered  by  Dr.  Conquest,  and  brought  its  author  into 
notice,  80,000  copies  being  sold  within  a  few  years.  In  1838  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  Brown  university  (R.  I.),  and  was  appointed  president  an^ 
professor  of  theology  in  Chestnut  college;  and  in  1850,  when  the  Independent  colleges  alC 
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Highbury,  Homerton.  and  Coward  (near  London)  were  united,  Dr.  Harris  was  elected 
principal  of  the  new  college  thus  formed. 

HARRIS,  Samuel,  called  the  "apostle  of  Virginia,"  b.  Va.,  1724.  He  was  acolo 
nel  of  militia  and  held  several  public  offices,  but  about  1758  was  baptized  and  becEiine 
an  active  preacher  in  the  Baptist  churches,  kis  zeal  and  the  force  and  plainness  of  Lis 
language  bringing  upon  him  persecution  and  physical  abuse.  In  1769  he  w}is  regul&rlv 
ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry.  He  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  established  church 
of- Virginia,  but  abounded  in  charity,  giving  away  a  large  part  of  his  private  mean? 
In  1774  the  general  association  of  Separate  Baptists  elected  him  "  apostle/*  and  formallj 
ordained  him  to  that  office. 

HARRIS,  Samuel,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.  1814;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  and  in  theologj 
at  Andover;  teacher  at  Limerick  and  East  Machias,  Me.  In  1841  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Conway,  Mass.,  and  in  1851  of  the  South  Congregational  church  in 
Pittsfield.  In  1855  he  was  chosen,  professor  of  systematic  tlieology  in  the  theologiciJ 
seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  in  1871  took  the  same  position  in  Yale.  Among  his  pub- 
licjitious  are  Zdcclieus,  or  the  Scnpture  Han  of  Benevolence;  Christ* s  Prayer  for  Hit 
Redeemed;  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth;  etc. 

HARRIS,  Thaddeus  Willdim,  1795-1856;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
became  a  practicing  physician.  In  1831  he  was  chosen  librarian  of  Harvard  university. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  botany  and  natural  history,  and  to  promote  the  studj  of 
the  latter  science  he  organized  a  natural  history  society  for  the  students  of  the  collega 
In  1837  he  was  one  of  the  state  commission  to  make  a  botanical  and  zoological  survey 
of  Massachusetts,  his  most  important  works  being  a  Systematic  Catalogue  of  tlie Lueets  (f 
MoHsacJiusetts^  and  his  Report  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

HARRIS,  Thomas  Lake,  a  spiritualist  and  social  reformer,  was  b.  at  Fenny  Strat-  j 
ford,  Eng. ,  Mav  15, 1823.  In  1827  his  parents  brought  him  with  them  to  the  United  Stales 
and  settled  at  Ulica,  N.  Y.  He  was  yet  very  young  when  his  mother  died,  and  his  father 
failed  in  business,  thus  throwing  him  upon  his  own  efforts  for  education  and  support. 
He  began  to  write  for  the  press  at  an  early  age.  At  21  he  renounced  the  Calvinisiic  for 
the  Universalist  faith,  and  became  a  preacher  of  the  latter.  His  health  failing  soon  after 
his  settlement  over  a  church  at  Menden,  N.  Y.,  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  whence 
he  returned  a  year  later  to  New  York  to  become  a  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Universalist 
church,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  soon  to  resign.  Sometime  afterwards  he  organized 
in  New  York  an  •*  Independent  Christian  society,"  to  which  he  ministered  until  the 
advent  of  *•  spiritualism"  in  1849-50.  He  soon  became  a  believer  and  supporter  of  the 
now  faith.  Two  or  three  volumes  of  poetry  from  his  pen  were  attributed  to  spiritual 
inspiration.  He  joined  a  communit^r  at  Mountain  Cove,  Va.,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
apply  the  principles  and  laws  of  spiritualism  to  social  relations  and  business  affairs  of 
the  members,  but  in  1855  he  returned  to  his  ministry  in  New  York,  and  founded  a 

Seriodical  for  the  exposition  of  his  views.  He  became  a  dissenter  from  some  of  tbe 
octrines  of  spiritualism  as  commonly  understood.  In  1857  he  was,  as  he  believed,  sub- 
jected to  sore  temptations  from  evil  spirits,  whom  he  saw  and  with  whom  be  conversed. 
He  believed  he  won  a  victory  over  these  spirits  and  attained  the  power,  without  losing 
external  consciousness,  of  holding  converse  with  the  dwellers  in  the  heavenly  spheres. 
In  1858  he  visited  England  and  Scotland,  and  preached  and  lectured  in  London,  Man- 
chester, Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  In  1861  he  retired  with  a  few  friends  to  Amenia, 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  i.,  and  organized  a  community  which  grew  into  the  *•  brotherhood  of 
the  new  life,"  and  in  1867  was  removed  to  Portland,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  wh^-re 
Mr.  Harris  purchased  for  himself  a  tract  of  1000  acres  of  land,  and  adjoining  farms  of 
the  same  extent  for  his  associates.  Amons  those  who  joined  him  were  lady  Olipliant 
and  her  son  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  m.p.,  from  England.  Owners  of  real  estate  culti- 
vate it  on  their  own  account,  community  of  property  not  being  acknowledged.  The 
"  brotherhood  "  has  no  written  creed  or  form  of  government.  It  is  said  to  number 
more  than  2000  people,  mostly  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  in  India,  and 
Japan,  and  to  be  held  together  by  fraternal  love  and  guided  by  an  inspiration  "frona 
the  Divine  Spirit  through  the  heavens,"  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  made  *  by  the  angel ' 
to  Swedenborg.  They  hold  that  man  can  be  purified  from  sin  and  delivered  from  the 
power  of  evil  spirits  only  through  self-renunciation  and  a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
humanity,,  and  that  the  church  of  the  future  will  not  be  an  ecclesiasticism,  but  a  free 
society  o'f  people  bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  fraternity  and  a  common  love  of  the 
Divine  Bemg.  They  believe  that  God  is  two-in-one  by  the  blending  in  him  of  the  mater- 
nal with  the  paternal  character,  and  that  those  who  become  angels  will  find  their  counter- 
garts  of  sex  and  be  joined  together  for  all  eternity.  Marriage,  therefore,  is  by  llicm 
eld  to  be  peculiarly  sacred  and  divine.  Mr.  Harris's  prose  works  are:  Wisdom  <jf 
Angels;  Arcana  of  Christianity;  Truth  and  Life  in  Jesus;  Modem  Spiritualism--tt» 
T^ih  and  Errors;  Sermons  and  Lectures;  Millennial  Age;  and  Breath  of  God  reith  Man. 
His  poetical  works  are:  Starry  Heavens;  Lyric  of  Hie  Morning  Land;  Lyric  of  the  Golden 
Age;  Begina;  Hymns  of  Spiritual  Devotion;  and  The  Great  BepubUe, 

HARRIS,  TowNSEND,  1803-78,  an  American  diplomatist,  b.  at  Sandy  Hill,  Washing- 
ton CO.,  N.  Y.     At  the  age  of  14  he  came  to  New  York  city  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
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life,  but  was  actively  identified  with  the  cause  of  popular  education.  While  president 
of  the  board  of  education,  an  office  twice  held  by  him,  he  succeeded  in  spile  of  long 
and  pitiless  opposition,  in  getting  the  free  academy  (now  college  of  the  city  of  New 
York)  established.  In  1848  he  projected  and  carried  out  a  voyage  of  exploration  and 
commerce  in  the  South  Pacific,  gaining  vast  information  which  he  turned  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  He  was  U.  8.  consul  at  Ningpo,  China,  1854.  In  1855  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  the  best  equipped  man  to  follow  up  the  work 
of  com.  M.  C.  Perry  in  Japan.  On  his  voyage  outward  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Siam, 
and  from  1856  to  1861  was  consul-general  of  the  United  States  in  Japan,  residing  at  Shi- 
moda;  and  in  Yeddo  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  trade  and  residence  for  Americans 
m  Japan.  Perry  opened  Japan  to  ships  and  their  crews  only.  Harris  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  residence,  which  twenty  nations  now  enjoy  with 
Japan.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  *'  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals."    A  biography  of  Harris  is  in  preparation. 

HARRIS,  William,  s.t.d.,  1765-1820;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  and  licensed 
as  a  congregational  preacher,  but  became  minister  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Marble- 
head;  subsequently  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church.  New  York,  and  the  founder  of  a  school 
for  classical  studies.  In  1811  he  was  elected  president  of  Columbia  college  and  held  the 
office  18  years. 

HARRIS,  William  Torrey,  ll.d.,  b.  Conn.  1885;  studied  at  Yale  college;  emi- 
grated to  the  west  and  became  a  teacher  in  St.  Louis,  and  Soon  afterwards  superintendent 
of  public  schools.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Louis  philosophical  society, 
and  in  1867  he  started  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  In  1874  he  was  president 
of  the  national  association  of  teachers.  He  is  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  meta- 
physical investigation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  and 
expounder  of  Hegel's  philosophic  system. 

HABSIBBUBO,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
ma^niticent  scenery  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  107  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Philadelphia,  lat.  40''  16'  n.,  long.  76"  50'  west.  It  has  a  handsome  state-house,  a 
coun-house,  jail,  state  arsenal,  state  lunatic  asylum,  numerous  churches,  several 
academies,  eight  or  ten  newspaper-offices,  a  railway  bridge,  2,876  ft.  in  length,  and 
seven  diverging  railways.  It  was  settled  in  1733  by  John  Harris,  an  Englishman, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Penns,  the  original  European  settlei-s  of  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
TO,  23,104. 

HARRISBURG  {ante),  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Dauphin  co.  on  the  Susquehanna 
river,  and  the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  Northern  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads;  106  m.  by  rail  w.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  *70.  23,104; 
io  *80,  30,412.  The  Susquehanna  is  here  over  a  mile  wide,  and  there  is  a  small  island 
near  the  middle  of  the  stream.  There  are  three  railroad  bridges  crossing  the  river. 
The  city  is  handsomely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  and  fruittul  region.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  edifices  is  the  state-house,  a  fine  brick  structure  180  by  80  ft., 
•nth  a  circular  Ionic  portico  over  which  is  a  dome,  from  which  a  splendid  view  is  to  be 
had.  The  capitol  was  first  occupied  in  1822.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  cour^house,  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  the  prison,  several  market-houses,  and  some 
fine  churches  and  school-houses.  Harris  park  is  a  handsome  public  square.  Among 
ihe  chief  manufacturing  establishments  iron  foundries  hold  a  leading  place;  there  are 
also  machine-shops,  nail  factories,  car,  coach,  and  steam-engine  factories;  cotton,  knit- 
UDg,  planing,  and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  etc.  There  is  a  regular  city  govern- 
ment consisting  of  a  mayor  and  common  council.  The  city  is  finely  paved,  and  is 
supplied  with  gas  and  water.  There  are  about  35  churches  embracing  more  than  a 
dozen  denominations.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  The 
earliest  settlement  was  in  1726  by  John  Harris,  an  Englishman,  who  engaged  in  trade 
vith  the  Indians.  In  1785  a  town  was  laid  out  for  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county  of 
Dauphin  (name^  after  the  French  dauphin).  The  town  was  named  Louisburg,  after 
Louis  XVI.,  but  six  years  later  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name;  in  1812  it 
vas  selected  as  the  state  capital,  and  in  1860  incorporated  as  a  city. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  s.  Indiana  on  the  Ohio  river,  intersected  by  Indiana  creek. 
ud  the  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  railroad;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  19,918.  It  has  a 
hilly  and  picturesque  surface.  Chief  productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork.  Co. 
seat,  Corydon. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  w.  Iowa  on  the  Nebraska  border,  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
Jjd  Northwestern,  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  railroads;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Kissouri;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 16,649.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile, 
producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Logan. 

HA.RRISON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  Licking  river,  and  the  Kentucky 
Central  railroad ;  370  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  12,993—2,378  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  and  undulat- 
ing surface,  and  fertile  soil.  The  main  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork. 
Co.  seat,  Cynlhiana. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  s.  Mississippi  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  drained  by  Wolf  and 
Biloxi  rivers,  and  reached  by  the  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  railroad;  900  sq.m.r^ 
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pop.  70,  5,795—1427  colored.    It  has  a  prairie  surface,  with  considerable  timber.    Co. 

seat,  Missiijsippi  City. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  n.  Missouri  on  the  Iowa  border,  intersected  by  Crooked  Fork 
of  Grand  river:  760  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  20.318 — 78colored.  Surface  prairie  and  timberland; 
main  productions:  corn,  oats,  wlieat,  pork,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Bethany. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  e.  Ohio  drained  by  affluents  of  Tuscarawas  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  raihorul;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  18,682. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Chief  productions:  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  butter,  and  wool.     There  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal.     Co.  seat,  Cadiz. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas  on  the  Louisiana  border  between  Caddo  lake  and 
Sabine  river,  intersected  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad;  970  sq.m.;  pop.  *70.  13.241 
— 8.931  colored.  Surface  uneven  and  much  of  it  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  cotton,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Marshall. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  n.  West  Virginia  on  the  w.  fork  of  Monongahela  river, 
traversed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  445  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  16.714 — 6l>5 colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous  with  fertile  valleys.  Productions:  corn,  wheat, 
lumber,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Clarksburg. 

HARRISON,  Benjamin,  174<V9I;  b.  Va.  He  studied  at  William  and  Mary  college, 
and  in  1764.  and  1777-82  was  speaker  of  the  colonial  house  of  burgesses.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  the  stamp  act,  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress,  and  one  of  the 
sigucrs  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  In  1783  he  was  chosen  governor  of  bU 
state,  and  was  twice  re  elected.  He  Wiis  a  member  of  the  committee  that  adopted  tbt 
federal  constitution,  but  himself  voted  against  it.  He  was  the  father  of  William 
Henry  Harrison,  ninth  president  of  the  United  States. 

HAKBI80N,  John,  a  celebrated  mechanician,  was  b.  at  Faulby,  near  Pontefract. 
Yorkshire,  in  1693.  His  mechanical  genius,  which  earl^  displayed  iUelf,  led  him  to 
study  the  construction  of  clocks  and  watches,  with  a  view  to  (liminishing  as  much  as 
possible  their  errors  and  irregularities,  and  by  1726  he  had  effected  consi(lerai)le  improve- 
ments in  their  structure.  In  1714  the  government  hud  offered  prizes  of  A^IO.OOO,  I 
£15,000,  and  £20,000  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  determining  the  longitude  within  ; 
60.  40,  or  30  ni.  respectively.  After  repeated  attempts,  Harrison  constructed  a  chronf>  | 
meter,  which,  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  in  1761-62,  was  found  to  determine  the  longitude 
within  18  m.;  he  therefore  claimed  the  reward  of  £20,000,  which,  after  a  delay  c.iu^ii 
by  another  voyage  to  Jamaica,  and  further  trials,  was  awarded  to  him  in  1765— £10,(K.H) 
to  be  paid  on  Harrison's  explaining  the  principle  of  construction  of  his  chronometer, 
and  £10,000  whenever  it  was  ascertained  that  the  instrument  could  be  made  by  others. 
The  success  of  Harjison's  chronometer  is  owing  to  his  application  of  the  compensation 
curb  to  the  balance  wheel,  and  on  the  same  principle  he  invented  the  gridiron  pendulum 
for  clocks.  These,  along  with  his  other  inventions,  the  going  fusee  and  the  remonioir 
esc*ip€ment,  were  considered  to  be  the  most  remarkable  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  watches  of  the  last  century  (see  Horology).  Harrison  died  in  Red  Lion  square, 
London,  in  1776. 

HARRISON,  John.  d.  1660;  a  col.  in  Cromwell's  army,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty 
of  escorting  Charles  1.  from  Hurst  castle  to  Windsor,  in  Dec,  1648,  and  from  Windsor 
to  London  for  trial.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  maj.gen.,  and  became  important  ia 
the  councils  of  the  protectorate.  In  religion  he  was  a  fanatic,  and  in  1653  Wfis  leader  of 
the  Anabaptists.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1680,  Harrison  was  executed,  in 
company  with  nine  other  regicides. 

HARBISON,  WiLLTAM  Henry,  ninth  president  of  the  United  States,  b.  Feb.  9,  17T3. 
in  Virginia,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  signed  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  joined  in  1793,  as  ensign,  the  army  which  Wayne 
was  leading  against  the  north-western  Indians.  He  left  the  army  in  1797.  In  180f  he 
became  governor  of  Indiana,  and  as  its  representative  in  congress,  succeeded  in  pas<^ing 
a  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  federal  land  in  small  parcels,lo  wliich  the  western  states 
ascribe  all  their  prosperity.  In  the  war  ajrainst  the  Indians  in  1811,  and  which  soon 
became  also  a  war  against  the  English  in  Canada,  Harrison,  as  commander-in  chief  of 
the  American  army,  showed  great  military  talent.  He  defeated  the  Indians  in  an 
important  battle  at  Tippecanoe,  and  by  the  victory  of  Perry  on  lake  Erie,  was  enabled 
to  pursue  the  British  invaders  into  Canada,  where,  on  Oct.  5,  1818,  he  totally  routed 
them  in  the  battle  of  Thames.  In  1814  he  resigned  his  commission.  In  1816'  he  was 
elected  to  congress,  and  in  1834  became  a  memlier  of  senate.  In  1828  he  went  as 
ambassjidor  to  Colombia,  but  was  recalled  in  1829,  and  for  12  years  was  clerk  of  a 
county  court  in  Ohio.  The  whig  party  tried  in  vain  to  make  him  president  of  the 
United  States  in  1836,  but  succeeded  in  1840.  He  died  a  month  after  his  inauguration, 
in  April,  1841. 

HARRISONBURG,  the  seat  of  justice  in  Rockingham  co..  Va.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  2  m.  n.e.  of  Staunton;  pop. 
8,600.  In  the  place  are  eight  churches,  several  schools,  ^^i^^i^^^^iinanufactories. 
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HARRODSBURG.  the  seat  of  justice  of  Mercer  co..  Ky.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Soiiiheru  niilroad,  and  near  Salt  river,  83  m.  s.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  '70,  2,205.  It 
has  mineral  spriugs,  and  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Among  its  institutions  is 
Daughters*  college,  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  denomination.  There  are  flour  mills, 
carriage  factories,  and  distilleries.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  the 
settlement  dating  from  1774,  when  capt.  James  Harrod  put  up  the  first  cabin  in  that 
neigiiborliood. 

HABKOGATE,  Harrowgate,  or  High  Harrogate,  a  village  in  Yorkshire,  20  m. 
V.  of  York  city,  is  celebrated  for  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  springs.  The  sulphureous  , 
springs  are  also  saline,  and  of  laxative  and  diuretic  quality,  while  the  chalybeate  waters 
«re  tonic.  Harrogate  is  a  very  agreeable  residence,  the  surrounding  country  being  full  j 
of  beauty  and  interest:  it  is  largely  frequented  by  visitors  in  summer,  and  is  now  easily 
accessible  by  the  riiilway  from  Leeds  to  Doncaster.  The  waters  are  of  considerable 
activity,  and*  should  only  be  taken  under  medical  advice.  They  are  used  both  externally 
and  internally,  and  are  in  great  repute  in  many  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  some  cases 
of  dyspeptic  disorders,  scrofula,  gout,  etc.  Harrogate  springs  were  discovered  in  1571. 
A  local  report  on  their  virtues,  with  analyses  in  detail,  by  prof.  Hoffman,  was  published 
in  18o4.     Pop.  in  *71,  6,843. 

HASBOW,  an  ngricultural  implement,  used  for  smoothing  and  pulverizing  plowed 
land,  for  covering  the  seeds  previously  sown.  It  consists  of  a  frame  of  a  square  or 
rhombic  form,  in  which  are  fixed  rows  of  teeth,  or  Uries,  projecting  downwards.  The 
harrow  is  a  very  ancient  implement,  having  been  in  use  beyond  the  dawn  of  history; 
but  as  in  early  times  only  the  lighter  soils  were  cultivated,  it  often  consisted  of  bushes, 
or  branches  of  trees,  which  merely  scratched  the  ground.  Subsequently,  we  find  a 
wooden  frame  and  wooden  tines  in  use;  next,  the  wooden  frame  with  iron  tines,  a  form 
of  the  instrument  very  much  used  at  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  favor  for  light 
soils.  For  heavy  soils,  the  harrow  constructed  wholly  of  iron  is  most  Ufecd,  as  it  is 
heavier  and  does  more  execution;  and  of  this  sort  the  zigzag  form  made  by  Mr.  Howard 
of  Bedford  is  preferred.  The  Howard  harrow  has  the  tines  so  arranged  that  no  one 
follows  in  the  tnick  of  another,  but  each  has  a  separate  line  of  action,  which  greatly 
diminishes  the  risk  of  any  portion  of  the  surface  escaping  pulverization.  A  "brake 
isalar^e  harrow  used  for  breaking  down  rough  or  hard  land.  The  '* chain-harrow," 
which  IS  a  congeries  of  iron  rings,  is  useful  for  covering  grass-seeds,  and  especially  for 
separating  weeds  from  the  earth  or  clods  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 

HABROW-ON-THE-HILL,  a  village  of  Middlesex,  England,  is  finely  situated  on  the  , 
summit  of  a  small  eminence  about  12  m.  n.w.  of  London,  on  the  Lonaon  and  Birming- 
ham railway.  Pop.  71,  4,907.  The  village  derives  its  celebrity  solely  from  the  gram-  t 
mar-school  founded  here,  in  1571,  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  the  parish. 
The  school  was  originally  intended  to  afford  a  gratuitous  education  to  poor  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  parish,  and  is  still  nominally  free  to  all  the  boys  of  the  parish,  but,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  it  has  been  divertea  from  its  primary  purpose,  and  is  now  chiefly 
attended  by  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  possesses  a  very  high  reputation. 
It  has  several  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Among  the  eminent  men  who 
have  been  educated  at  Harrow-on-the-hill,  may  be  mentioned  sir  William  Jones,  Dr. 
Parr,  lord  Byron,  George  Canning,  and  sir  Robert  Peel. 

HABBT.  Blind,  a  Scottish  minstrel  of  the  15th  century.  Scarcely  anything  is 
known  of  his  life  beyond  what  is  told  by  Dr.  John  Major  (or  Mair)  in  his  History  of 
Scotland,  published  in  1521.  "When  I  was  a  child,"  he  says,  "Henry,  a  man  blind 
from  his  birth,  who  lived  by  telling  tales  before  princes  and  peers,  wrote  a  whole  book 
of  William  Wallace,  weaving  the  common  stories  (which  I,  for  one,  only  partly  believe) 
into  vernacular  poetry,  in  which  he  was  skilled."  In  1490-92,  Blind  Harry  is  found  at 
ilie  court  of  king  James  IV..  receiving  occasional  gratuities  of' five,  nine,  and  eighteen 
shillinj^.  The  poem  attributed  to  him,  T^ie  Life  of  t?iat  Noble  Champion  of  Scotland, 
Sir  WiUiajn  Wallttce,  Knight,  was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year  1488,  when  it 
was  copied  by  John  Ramsay.  This  copy,  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  work  ^now  known  to 
exist,  does  not  ascribe  it  to  Blind  Harry,  nor  is  his  name  given  to  it  in  the  earlier 
printed  editions.  The  poem,  w^hich  contains  11,861  lines,  of  ten  syllables  each,  is 
written  in  rhyming  couplets.  The  language  is  frequently  obscure;  and  sometimes 
Qnintelligible.  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  written  with  vigor;  in  some  passages,  it 
tindles  into  poetry;  and  it  is  altogether  a  surprising  performance,  if  we  receive  it  as  the 
composition  of  one  who  was  born  blind.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  metrical  romances  which  were  the  popular  literature  of  the  time,  and  he  makes  , 
njpeated  appeals  to  two  Latin  lives  of  Wallace,  one  by  his  schoolfellow,  master  John 
Blair,  another  by  sir  Thomas  Gray,  parson  of  Liberton.  But  the  poem  has  no  claim  to  i 
be  regarded  as  history;  it  is  full  of  gross  mistakes  or  misrepresentations  of  facts  known 
to  every  one,  and  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  embodiment  of  the  wild  and  sangui- 
nary legends  which  two  centuries  had  gathered  round  the  name  of  the  martyred  hero  of 
» fierce  struggle  for  national  life.  The  work  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  in  the 
Scottish  capital  as  early  as  1520,  but  no  perfect  copy  is  known  to  be  preserved  of  any 
earlier  edition  than  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1570,  beanng  the  title  of  The  Actis  and  Deidts 
^the  Moist  lUuiter  and  VaUyeand  Campioun  Schir  WUUam  Wallace,  Knicht  of  EUersUe, 
U.  K  Vn.— 22 
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The  work  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1594,  1601.  1620,  1648.  1673,  and  1758;  at 
Glasgow,  in  1665  and  1699 ;  at  Aberdeen,  in  1630 ;  and  at  Perth  in  1790.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Dr.  Jamieson  (from  the  MS.  of  1488),  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1820,  in  1 
vol.  4to.  The  work  was  for  about  200  years  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Scolland,  but 
graduall}'  fell  into  neglect  as  its  language,  never  very  easy  ceased  to  be  UDderstood 
except  by  scholars.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  a  modernized  version  by  William  Hauiil 
ton  of  Gilbertfield,  published  at  Glasgow  in  1723.  with  the  title  of  A  New  Edition  of  tht 
Life  and  Heroic  Actions  of  t?ie  Renoun  d  Sir  William  Wallace.  This  is  a  poor  perform 
ance.  but  it  continued  to  be  widely  circulated  among  the  Scottish  people  almost  to  our 
own  day. 

HABT,  the  name  given  to  the  stag  (q. v.)  or  male  of  the  red  deer,  from  the  age  of  sii 
years,  when  the  crown  or  surroyal  of  the  antler  begins  to  appear.  Great  importana 
was  formerly  attached  to  the  distinction  of  names  proper  to  deer  at  diffei*cnt  ages,  and 
Guillim.  in  his  heraldry,  defines  hart  as  above,  rebutting  the  notion  '*that  a  stagge,  of 
what  age  soever  he  be,  shall  not  be  called  a  hart  until  the  king  or  queen  have  bunteu 
him;"  but  "if  the  king  or  queen  do  chase  or  hunt  him,  and  he  escape  away  alive,  theo 
after  such  hunting  or  chasing  he  is  called  a  Juirt  royaUy 

HART,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Georgia  on  the  border  of  South  Carolina,  bounded  n.  and  e.  b;. 
Savannah  river;  380  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,094 — 2,804  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  anii 
much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  Corn. and  cotton  are  the  chief  productions.  Co. 
seat,  Hartwell. 

HART,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  Kentucky  on  Green  river,  intersected  by  the  LouisviKe 
and  Great  Southern  railroad;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  13,687—2,192  colored.  The  surface 
is  hilly,  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  main  products  are  cotton  and 
corn.    Co.  seat,  Hartwell. 

HART.  Jambs  McDouqal.  b.  Scotland  1828;  came,  when  a  child,  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  a  coach-painter  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  A  love  of  art  led  hira  to  aiiempi 
landscapes,  and  in  1851  he  studied  in  DOsseldorf  under  Schermer.  In  1856  he  seitkii 
in  New  York,  and  the  next  year  became  an  associate  in  the  academy  of  dt^sign,  and  two 
years  later  an  academician.  **  Autumn  Woods  in  the  Adirondacks,"  "  Coming  oui  of  the 
Shade,"  and  **0n  the  March  "are  some  of  his  more  noted  works.  Mr.  Hai\,  wiib  iii^ 
brother  William,  was  among  the  first  of  that  group  of  American  artists  who  have  nrjui 
American  landscape  art  eminent.  He  paints  with  vigor,  and  close  adherence  to  tiaiun  : 
his  work  is  full  of  sentiment,  and  is  further  marked  by  great  breadth  of  haudliui:  n: 
composition. 

HART,  JoBL  T.,  b.  Ky,,  1810.  When  about  20  years  of  age  he  began  to  work  foi 
a  stone-cutter,  and  at  once  exhibited  a  talent  for  modeling  in  clay,  wliich  atti-actiu 
public  attention,  and  he  was  employed  to  model  busts  of  gen.  Jackson  and  Cassius  31. 
Clay.  Of  the  latter  he  made  a  bust  in  marble,  and  this  was  so  satisfactory  that  an 
association  of  ladies  engaged  him  to  produce  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  which  is  in 
Capitol  square,  Richmond,  Va.  There  is  a  specimen  of  his  work  in  bronze  in  Ne^ 
Orleans,  in  the  shape  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  same  statesmau.  Hart  has  resitled  niau> 
years  in  Florence,  where  he  has  made  numerous  statues,  busts,  etc.  Among  theui 
"Angelina,"  " II  Penserosa,"  and  "  Woman  Triumphant." 

HART,  John,  1708-80;  b.  N.  J.;  a  farmer,  and  several  times  a  representative  in  thi* 
provincial  legislature,  and  in  1776  was  sent  to  the  continental  congress.  He  was.  in 
1777-78,  a  leading  member  of  the  committee  of  safety.  During  the  English  invasion 
his  farm  was  desolated  and  he  was  hunted  as  a  fugitive.  After  the  battle  of  Trentou 
he  returned  to  his  home.     He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

HART,  John  Seeley,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1810;  graduated  at  Princeton,  taught  at 
Natchez,  Miss. ;  and  m  1834  returned  to  the  college  of  New  Jersey  as  adjunct  professor 
of  ancient  languages,  where  (1836-41)  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Edgehill  school.  H«' 
was  principal  of,  the  Philadelphia  high  school  (1842-59),  and  of  the  New  Jersey  state 
normal  school  (1863-71);  in  1872  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  the  English  language 
in  the  colle^  of  New  Jersey.  Among  his  publications  are  Pro9e  Writers  of  Ameriru: 
Maiival  of  EJnglisfi  Literature;  Manual  of  Amei^vcan  Literature,  etc. 

HART,  Nancy,  a  colored  woman  of  Georffia,  famous  in  the  revolution  for  acts  of 
valor  in  support  of  the  cause  of  American  freedom.  Her  chief  exploit  was  in  the  case 
of  five  tories  who  came  to  her  cabin  intent  on  plunder  and  outrage.  She  killed  one, 
seriously  wounded  another,  and  took  the  other  three  prisoners.  Hart  county  bears  her 
name,  given  in  honor  of  her  patriotic  conduct. 

HAKT,  Solomon  Alexander,  r.a.,  an  English  painter,  of  Jewish  origin,  was  b.  at 
Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  April,  1806,  entered  the  Royal  academy.  London,  in  1823,  and 
exhibited  his  first  oil-picture,  "Instruction,"  in  1828.  Since  then,  he  has  painted, 
among  other  works,  '*  The  Elevation  of  the  Law"  (1830);  **  Isaac  of  York  in  the  Donjon 
of  Front-de-BoBuf "  (1830);  "English  Nobihiy  privately  receiving  the  Catholic  Com- 
munion" (1831);  "Eleanor  sucking  the  Poison  from  Edward's  Arm";  " Milton  visiting 
Galileo  in  Prison"  (1847);  and  "The  Three  Inventors  of  Printing"  (1852).  In  1835  Hart 
became  an  associate;  in  1840  an  r.a  ;  in  1854  professor  of  paintii^  ^P%f^l^ fP^^^^  ^^^^' 
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rian  of,  the  Royal  academy.    His  picturesque  vigor  and  technical  power  are  universally 
acknowledged. 

HART,  William,  brother  of  Jambs  McDougal  Hart;  b.  Scotland,  1828;  came  to 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  aud,  like  his  brother,  was  employed  in  coach  painting  in  Troy, 
Like  bis  brother,  also,  be  developed  a  taste  for  landscape  painting,  and  in  1848  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  his  work  in  the  National  academy  of  design  in  ]New  York.  In  1850  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  for  study.  On  returning  he  settled  in  New  York,  and 
soon  became  an  academician.  For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
academy  of  design.  Some  of  his  most  notable  works  are  *'The  Last  Gleam."  **The 
Golden  Hour,"  **  Opening  in  the  Elands,"  "  Up  the  Glen  in  the  White  Mountains,"  and 
'Sunset  in  Dark  Harbor,  New  Brunswick."  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for 
some  years  president  of  the  water-color  society,  and  is  himi>clf  eminent  in  that  branch 
of  art.    He  is  remarkable  for  luminous  brilliancy  of  coloring,  particularly  in  skies. 

HARTE,  Francis  Bret,  b.  N.  Y.,  1839;  went  to  California  when  25  years  old  and 
roved  about,  digging  for  gold,  teaching  school,  and  running  express.  In  1857  he 
appeared  in  the  Golden  Era  as  a  type-setter,  btit  soon  began  to  write  sketches  for  the 
paper  which  attracted  immediate  attention.  He  was  advanced  to  assistant  editor,  and 
aliille  later  became  principal  editor  of  the  weekly  Calif ornian.  He  was  for  six  years 
secretary  of  the  mint  in  San  Francisco,  and  during  the  time  wrote  a  number  of  poems 
for  the  city  journals,  such  as  '*  The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus,"  **  The  Pliocene  Skull," 
and  "John  Burns  of  Gettysburg."  In  18G8  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly, 
in  which  he  began  more  ambitious  work  with  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  a  charac- 
teristic picture  of  mining  life.  The  next  year  he  published  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat,"  following  with  other  tales  of  a  similar  kind.  In  1870  appeared  a  short  poem 
entitled  "  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James,"  or  **  The  Heathen  Chinee,"  which  had 
uoexarapled  popujarity.  For  a  short  time  he  was  professor  of  recent  literature  in  the 
nniversity  of  California.  In  1871  he  removed  to  New  York  and  collected  and  pub- 
lished his  Condensed  No^Is.  Among  other  of  his  publications  are  Oabriel  Conroy,  East 
find  West  Poems,  Mrs,  Skagger's  HuSninds,  etc.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  to  Crefeld,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  exchanged  to  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

HASTEBEEST.    See  Kaama. 

HARTFORD,  a  co.  in  n.  Connecticut,  on  the  Massachusetts  border,  intersected  by 
CoDnecticut,  Farmington,  Scantic,  and  Hockanum  rivers,  and  by  six  railroads;  770 
sqm.;  pop.  '70,  109.007;  in  '80, 125,377.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
very  fertile;  chief  productions:  tobacco,  com,  oats,  butter,  and  fruit.  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  important  manufacturing  establishments.     Co.  seat,  Hartford  city. 

HABT'FOSD,  an  important  city  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  and  capital  of  the  state, 
13  situated  on  the  w.  bank,  and  50  m.  from  the  mouth,  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
distant  111  m.  n.e.  from  New  York.  It  has  a  handsome  state-house,  city  hall, 
vsena),  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  an  admirable  asylum  for  the  insane,  an  Episcopal 
college,  numerous  churches,  a  free  library,  12  newspapers,  and  many  banks  and  insur- 
ance offices.  It  has  a  large  trade  and  many  flourishing  manufactories,  among  which  is 
the  large  establishment  for  the  making  of  Colt's  firearms.  The  various  manufactures 
amount  to  over  £1,000,000  per  annum.  Railways  connect  the  city  with  all  New  Eng- 
land, and  many  lines  of  steamboats,  packets,  and  sailing  vessels  carry  on  extensive 
commerce.  Tobacco  and  silk  are  among  its  exports,  and  its  manufactures  of  cotton, 
^ks,  carriages,  clocks,  machinery,  etc.,  are  distributed  over  the  whole  continent. 
Hartford  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  New  England,  where  were  enacted  the  famous 
"blue  laws."    Pop.  in  '70, 87,180.    It  was  also  the  seat  of  the  Hartford  convention  (q.v.). 

HARTFORD  (ante)  is  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad ;  pop. 
"SO.  42.553.  This  ** queen  city  of  New  England"  is  beautifully  situated  on  small  hills 
at  the  junction  of  the  Park  river  with  the  Connecticut.  The  township  extends  about 
•H  01.  n.  and  s.,  and  3^  e.  and  w.,  having  an  area  of  more  than  16  sq.m. ;  the  city  area 
is  about  10  sq.  miles.  Park  river  runs  through  about  the  middle,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
dozen  bridges.  There  is  a  fine  bridjje  over  the  Connecticut,  about  380  yards  long,  con- 
oecting  with  East  Hartford.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out.  Main  street  being  the  great 
^oroughfare  and  chief  seat  of  retail  trad&.  In  the  outer  portion  and  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  are  many  fine  residences.  The  principal  pleasure-ground  is  the  Bushnell  park. 
Darned  after  the  late  rev.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  whose  memory  Hartford  treasures  as 
We  of  its  peculiar  honors.  The  park  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  size  in  the  country.  It 
coTers  45  acres,  and  is  nearly  encircled  by  Park  river.  In  the  w.  part  are  the  state 
^pitol.  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  founder  of  Trinity  college  (Hartford);  Ward's  statue  of  gen.  Israel 
Putnam,  and  a  statue  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  in  honor  of  his  discovery  of  the  use  of 
*J»sihelic8.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  Stat^house  square,  containing  the  original 
s^tehouse,  a  brick  structure  built  in  1794.  The  famous  Hartford  convention  met  in 
fte  senate  chambers  in  1815.  In  the  secretary's  office  is  the  original  charter  of  the  colony 
framed  in  wood,  of  the  charter  oak.  There  are  in  the  senate  chamber  Stuart's  portrait 
0^  Washington,  and  portraits  of  all  the  governors  of  the  colony  and  state  from  1667 
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down.  The  new  state  capitol  occupies  the  former  site  of  Trinity  college.  The  buildin?, 
completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  1(1,500,000,  is  of  white  marble,  300  by  200  ft.,  and  2f»0 
ft.  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  Its  fronts  are  broken  by  angles,  columns,  arches,  gal 
lerie-s.  and  commemorative  sculpture.  Resting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  it  commands  a 
splendid  view,  and  is  itself  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  hall  of  repre.sentaiive> 
is  in  the  center  of  the  s.  front,  and  is  lighted  on  three  sides.  The  arcades  are  uptieid 
by  polished  granite  columns,  and  the  tympani  are  filled  with  sculptures,  the  subjects  of 
which  were  selected  from  Connecticut  history.  At  the  angles  of  the  dome  are  staiues 
representing  12  of  the  original  states,  and  on  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Connecticut  holding 
her  charter.  The  new  site  of  Trinity  college  is  on  Rocky  hill,  approached  by  avenvieji 
leading  through  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  city.  The  buildings  (yet  unfinislied)  are 
of  brovvustoue  in  early  French  Gothic  style.  They  will  form  three  great  quadraneles. 
and  are  intended  to  be  the  best  edifices  for  educational  purposes  in  the  country.  The 
front  will  be  1300  ft.  long.  The  grounds  cover  80  acres.  The  high  school  is  a  noble 
building,  of  Norman  architecture,  costing  $160,000.  Near  by,  on  Asylum  street,  is  the 
residence  of  the  late  Lydia  H.  Sigouruey,  the  poetess.  A  mile  away  on  a  hill  lives 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  more  generally  known  as  *'Mark  Twain."  Another  conspicuoiy 
feature  is  Armsmear,  tiie  residence  of  the  Colt  family,  the  spacious  grounds  being 
adorned  with  groves,  lakes,  statuary,  ejeenhouses,  and  a  deer  park.  The  deaf  ancl 
dumb  institute,  founded  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  in  1817,  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  America. 
The  building  is  finely  situated  on  a  shady  hill,  and  usually  has  from  200  to  250  inmates. 
The  retreat  for  the  insane  is  a  stately  sandstone  building  commanding  a  splendid  view. 
More  than  4,000  patients  have  been  received  here,  and  2,000  have  been  cured.  The  city 
hospital,  the  state  arsenal,  and  the  widows*  home  are  also  noteworthy  edifices.  Beside? 
these  there  are  many  conspicuous  business  edifices  of  great  extent  and  value.  The 
great  manufactories  are  the  Colt  rifle  and  pistol  factory  (capital  $1,000,000),  the  Wash- 
burn car- wheel  factory,  the  Weed  sewing  machine  factory,  the  Pratt  and  Whitney 
machine  company,  the  Phoenix  iron  foundry,  the  Plimpton  envelope  company,  the 
Batterson  marble  works,  and  the  Cheney  silk  works.  Among  the  great  book  maker? 
are  the  American  publishing  company,  and  Case,  Lockwood  and  Brainard.  There  are 
37  churches,  many  of  them  very  beautiful  structures,  particularly  that  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  (Episcopal)  built  by  Mrs.  Colt  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  of  Gothic  style 
with  grand  pictorial  windows.  In  the  old  graveyard  behind  the  Center  Congregational 
church  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas  Hooker,  *' the  renowned  minister  of  Hartford,  and 
pillar  of  Connecticut,  the  light  of  the  western  churches,"  with  the  ashes  of  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  citizens  from  the  earliest  settlement.  The  chief  monument  is  a  massive 
sandstone  structure  to  the  honor  of  the  first  settlers.  There  are  17  banks,  9  masonic 
lodges,  3  of  odd-fellows,  8  knights  of  Pythias,  21  temperance  societies,  and  7  military 
companies.  Of  the  latter,  the  Putnam  phalanx  of  only  125  men  are  said  to  represeni 
$11,000,000  of  property.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  Hartford  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  richest  cit}'  in  America.  The  Cedar  hill  cemetery,  on  a  bare  and  lofty 
elevation,  has  some  fine  monuments,  including  the  Beach  memorial,  and  testimonials  to 
Colt,  Russell,  and  others.  Another  institution  worthy  of  note  is  the  Wadsworih 
athenaeum  in  which  are  many  works  of  art  by  painters  and  sculptors.  The  Connecti- 
cut historical  society  has  quarters  in  the  athenseum,  and  has  a  remarkable  collection  of 
ancient  documents  illustrating  New  England  history. 

The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards;  the  mayor  is  chosen  for  two  years;  the 
aldermen  (two  for  each  ward)  are  chosen  one-half  annually,  and  hold  ofiSce  two  years: 
and  the  council  of  four  for  each  ward  are  elected  annually.  There  are  police  and  lire 
departments,  good  water  supply,  and  gas.  Among  the  institutions  not  mentioned  are 
the  Hartford  hospital,  the  orphan  asylum,  city  mission,  home  mission,  state  Bible 
society,  state  missionary  society,  a  number  of  private  benevolent  societies,-  a  female 
seminary,  and  several  select  schools.  There  are  16  public  schools,  a  grammar  school  (the 
oldest  in  the  state),  dating  from  1655,  and  a  school  of  design.  Hartford  has  an  inter 
esting  history.  It  was  settled  in  1635  by  persons  from  Massachusetts,  but  originally 
from  Braintree.  England.  The  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  had  possession  for  a  time, 
but  were  ejected  in  1654  The  general  court  of  the  colony  was  established  in  1630: 
the  first  church  built  in  1638;  a  war  with  the  Pequot  Indians  occurred  in  1687,  and  in 
1639  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  colony  was  framed.  A  house  of  cor- 
rection was  built  in  1640,  and  four  years  later  the  first  tavern  w^as  authorized.  In  165f« 
a  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  which  reduced  the  number  of  capital  offenses  from  ltJ<) 
under  English  law  to  15.  In  1687  gov.  Andros  attempted  to  seize  the  colonial  charts  r. 
but  it  was  carried  off  and  hid  in  the  famous  charter  oak.  A  printing  establishment 
was  started  in  1764.  Connecticut  was  early  in  the  patriotic  movement  of  the  revolution, 
and  Hartford  was  well  represented  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga.  In  1784  the  city  wa> 
incorporated,  and  in  1875  it  became  the  sole  seat  of  the  state  government,  an  Lonor 
theretofore  shared  with  New  Haven. 

HARTFOBD  CONVEHTIOK,  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  was  n.ii 
assemblage  of  delegates  from  the  New   England  states,   at  Hartford,    Conn.,   Dm 
15,  1814.     This   convention  was   proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  whirli 
appointed  delegates  from  that  state.    The  government  of  the  United  States,  under  tl..' 
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piesidency  of  Mr.  Madison,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  for  injuries  to 
commerce  growing  out  jf  the  war  with  France,  and  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen  by  British  men-of-war.  Of  the  two  American  political  parlies,  the  democratic 
faTored  France,  while  the  federalists  took  the  part  of  England.  As  the  war  destroyed 
commerce  and  the  fisheries,  the  chief  interests  of  New  England,  which  was  also 
federalist  in  politics,  there  was  a  violent  opposition.  The  governors  of  these  stales 
would  not  allow  the  militia  to  leave  them,  and  complained  that  while  tlieir  people  were 
taken  by  conscriptions,  their  own  coasts  were  left  undefended.  The  ostensible  object  . 
of  the  convention  was  to  devise  means  of  security  and  defense.  George  Cabot  of 
ilassachusetts  was  elected  president,  and  Theodore  Dvvight  of  Connecticut,  secretary. 
It  sal  20  days  with  closed  doors,  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  treasonable  character, 
it  was  watched  by  a  military  officer  of  the  government.  The  convention,  at  rising, 
proposed  certain  amendments  to  the  constitution — free  population  as  the  b»isis  of  repre- 
sentation, a  single  term  for  the  presidency,  to  exclude  foreigners  from  office,  to  limit 
embargoes  to  60  days,  dnd  to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  congress  to  admit  new  states, 
make  war.  etc.  Though  no  treasonable  act  was  committed,  and  no  treasonable  intention 
proved,  the  federalist  party  never  recovered  from  the  odium  of  its  opposition  to  the 
government,  and  **  Hartford  Convention  Federalist "  has  been  to  this  day  a  term  of 
reproach. 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION  (ante).  To  the  brief  statement  under  this  head  may 
be  added  from  the  journal  of  the  assembly  (not  published  until  1833)  some  further  facts, 
premising,  however,  that  much  of  the  odium  thrown  upon  the  convention  was 
undeserved,  and  mainly  the  offspping  of  partisan  malignity.  The  controlling  idea  of 
the  body  was  the  preservation  of  those  state  rights  for  which  their  opponents,  tlie 
democrats,  were  then  and  have  ever  since  been  loudly  clamoring.  The  men  composing 
the  convention  were  among  the  best  and  most  intelligent  citizens,  but  all  were  feci- 
eralists.  The  war  with  England  had  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  eastern  states^ 
ret  they  made  no  opposition  to  the  war,  as  was  untruly  charged.  In  fact  the  war  was 
over,  for  the  peace  of  Ghent  was  agreed  upon  before  the  convention  got  fairly  to  work. 
though  the  fact  was  unknown,  and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  nearly  two 
weeks  after  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  federalist*!,  at  whose  head  once  stood  George 
Washington,  had  greatly  dechned,  and  had  no  real  strength  in  the  nation.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  convention  were:  That  the  New  i!^ugland  states  were  deprived  of  their 
militia  while  their  sea-coast  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  enemy;  that  some 
check  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  almost  arbitrary  powers  of  the  general  goverment;  but 
the  acts  of  the  three  states  calling  the  convention  were  to  be  "  not  repugnant  to  their 
obligations  as  members  of  the  union."  So  said  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  agreed.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  that  the  convention  was  or 
intended  to  be  disloyal.  The  main  propositions  are  stated  (see  Hartford  Convention, 
<inte),  and  amount  to  this:  That  the  people  of  a  state  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  draft 
or  conscription  **  not  authorized  by  the  federal  constitution."  That  the  general  govern- 
ment ought  to  empower  the  states  to  defend  their  own  territory  against  foreign  enemy. 
That  the  legislatures  of  the  three  states  should  authorize  their  governors  to  make 
detachments  of  militia  or  farm  corps  which  should  be  ready  for  service  in  the  state,  or. 
on  the  application  of  a  governor,  to  assist  in  defense  in  other  states.  The  convention's 
^ews  on  amending  the  federal  constitution  savored  of  that  nativism  that  afterwards 
developed  into  a  great  but  short-lived  American  party.  They  held  that  no  person  not 
then  naturalized  should  afterwards  be  eli^ble  for  a  member  of  congress,  or  hold  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Their  one  term  for  president  had 
long  been  popular  with  nearly  half  of  the  voters  in  the  union,  though  they  went  a  step 
farther  and  wished  to  provide  that  a  state  should  not  furnish  two  presidents  in  suc- 
o^sion.  They  would  require  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  congress  for  the 
^Dalssion  of  a  new  state,  and  would  have  representatives  and  direct  taxes  apportioned 
'«s  they  now  are)  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  free  persons  in  a  state.  This  was  of 
^orae  aimed  at  the  southern  states,  where  the  slaves  were  counted  in  a  two-thirds 
[*tio  as  representative  people.  The  convention,  with  a  view  to  the  great  commercial 
ifllerest  of  the  eastern  states,  desired  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  congress  should  be 
ycessary  to  declare  war  or  interdict  commerce,  except  in  case  of  an  actual  invasion. 
Tbe  convention  met  Dec.  15,  1814,  and  adjourned  Jan.  5,  1815.  There  were  12  dele- 
^  from  Massachusetts,  7  from  Connecticut,  3  from  lihode  Island,  2  from  part  of 
Sew  IJampshire,  and  1  from  a  county  in  Vermont — in  all  25  persons. 

HAETLEFOOL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  seaport,  and  market  town  of 
England,  in  the  co.,  of  Durham,  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  n.  of  the  estuary  of 
^e  Tecs,  20  m.  e.  s.  e.  of  Durham.  It  consists  of  one  principal  and  several  smaller 
greets,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls.  The  harbor  is  safe,  and  easily  acce.*;si- 
J^e ;  extensive  docks  have  been  constructed.  Fishing  is  here  carried  on  with  success. 
Hartlepool  formerly  attracted  many  visitors  for  sea-bathing  during  the  summer  months; 
put  since  its  recent  commercial  revival,  owing  to  the  formation  of  railways  connecting 
J!  with  the  coal-mines  of  Durham,  it  is  no  longer  visited  for  that  purpose.  In  1875 
(including  w.  Hartlepool),  2,208  vessels,  of  525.637  tons,  entered,  and  5.170,  of  964^8i 
wn.s.  cleared  the  port.     In  1875,  5  iron  steam-ships,  of  3,995  tons,  were  built  hote.OqMiAlC 
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trade  is  cbiefly  in  coal.    As  one  of  the  Hartlepool s,  it  joins  in  sending  one  member  to 
parliameDt.    Pop.  of  municipal  borougli  (71),  18,166. 

HABTLEPOOL,  West,  a  modern  market  town  and  seaport  in  the  co.  of  Durham,  situ- 
ated 1  m.  to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  borough  of  liurtlepool,  and  within  the  town- 
ship of  Sti-anton.  It  has  sprung  into  existence  witliin  recent  years,  having  been  founded 
by  Ralph  Ward  JacbLsou,  esq.,  an  enterprising  railway  speculator,  in  1847.  It  consists 
of  one  principal  and  several  diverging  streets,  and  possesses  a  large  and  handsome  Gotbic 
church,  several  large  hotels  and  dissenting  chapels,  a  theater,  atheosBum,  and  mechanics' 
institute,  custom-house,  market-house,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  had  in  71  a  pop. 
of  21,110.  The  lirst  harbor  was  constructed  here  in  1847,  of  1:3  acres,  and  litis  since 
been  enlarged  to  44  acres.  The  first  dock  has  a  water  area  of  8  acres  ;  the  Jackson 
dock  has  14  acres  ;  and  the  Swainson*  dock,  10  acres.  There  are  also  large  graving 
docks,  timber-ponds,  and  about  8  m.  of  quays.  The  export  of  coal  from  the  uniid 
port  is  about  1,500.000  tons  annually.  In  1866,  a  poor  year,  575,899  tons  were  exported 
coastwise,  and  903,611  to  foreign  ports.  Besides  coal,  the  following  are  the  principal 
imports  :  Flax  and  hemp,  gram,  timber,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  cattle,  tallow,  veabt, 
iron,  zinc,  etc.  ;  the  exports  consisting  of  woolen,  cotton  goods,  copper,  cement,  drugs. 
machinerv,  earthenware,  yarn,  hides,  etc.  ;  the  trade  being  carried  on  for  the  most  psirt 
with  the  Baltic  ports,  Cronstadt,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Dantzic,  and  with  Hamburg  and 
Rotterdam.  Iron  ship-building  is  carried  on  liere  to  a  large  extent  :  in  1875,  7  steam 
vessels,  of  5,132  tons,  and  3  sailing-vessels,  of  1.886  tons,  were  turned  out,  making  a 
total  of  10  iron  vessels  of  7,018  tonnage.  There  are  large  iron-foundries,  cement-works. 
locomotive  engine  and  boiler  works,  mast  and  block  lofts,  saw-mills,  tile-works,  and 
brick-fields.  The  Hartlepool  boroughs  consist  of  Hartlepool,  West  Hartlepool,  Thros 
ton,  Stranton,  and  Seaton  Carew,  and  send  one  representative  to  the  house  of  commons. 

HARTLEY.  Sir  Charles  Augustus,  b.  England  1835  ;  an  engineer  and  niilroad 
builder.  He  served  through  the  Crimean  war,  as  capt.  of  engineers  in  the  Turkish 
contingent,  in  1857  was  made  engineer-in-chief  to  the  European  commission  of  the 
Danul^,  and  in  1862  was  knighted  by  the  queen.  He  has  been  concerned  in  a  creui 
number  of  enterprises  in  the  line  of  his  profession  in  the  employ  of  the  English,  Ku> 
sian,  Turkish,  and  other  governments. 

HABTLEY.  David,  a  celebrated  mental  philosopher  of  last  century,  was  b.  Aug.  30. 
1705.  His  father  was  vicar  of  Armley.  in  Yorkshire.  At  15  he  entered  Jesus's  college. 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  college.  He  studied  at  first  for  the  church,  but 
his  turn  for  original  and  independent  thinking  led  him  to  dissent  from  some  points  in 
the  39  articles,  and  he,  in  consequence,  had  to  adandon  his  original  intention.  What 
bis  precise  difficulties  were,  we  are  not  informed  ;  we  know  only  that,  in  his  matup 
years,  he  impugned  the  eternity  of  hell-punishment,  maintaining  the  ultimate  restora 
tion  of  the  damned.  In  all  other  points  his  published  opinions  coincided  wiih  tli'* 
church  of  England,  and  he  continued  to  the  last  a  member  of  the  church.  He  finaiiy 
chose  the  profession  of  medicine,  in  which  he  attained  considerable  eminence.  He 
practiced  as  a  physician  successively  at  Newark,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  ia  Loudon,  and 
at  Bath,  where  he  died  on  Aug.  25,  1757,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 

His  work  on  the  mind,  entitled  Obsermtiom  on  Man,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  was 
begun  when  he  was  about  25.  and  occupied  his  thoughts  for  16  years.  It  was  published 
in  1749.  The  first  part  relates  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  the  really 
important  and  original  part.  The  second  part  treats  of  religion  and  morals,  and  might 
have  been  written  by  any  orthodox  clergyman,  if  we  except  the  opinion  above  stated 
with  reference  to  future  punishment. 

His  handling  of  the.  mind  turns  throughout  upon  two  theories  or  hypotheses,  whicli 
have  very  different  merits,  and  are  by  no  means  necessarily  conjoined,  although  ibcy 
are  never  separated  in  his  mind.  The  first  is  called  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  or  a  | 
theory  of  nervous  action  analogous  to  the  propagation  of  sound,  the  suggestion  of 
which  he  owed  to  Newton,  of  whose  writings  he  was  a  devoted  student.  His  second 
and  most  valuable  innovation  consisted  in  showing  that  the  faculties,  powers,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind  might  be  explained  to  a  very  wide  extent  by  the  principle  of  the  i 
association  o^  ideas  (see  Association  op  Idbas).  a  principle  far  from  new  in  the  state-  j 
ment  of  it.  but  never  before  appreciated  in  anything  like  the  range  of  its  bearings  upoo 
the  phenomena  of  mind. 

The  doctrine  of  vibrations  supposed  that  when  any  one  of  the  senses  is  afifecjed  by , 
an  outward  object,  the  effect  was  to  set  the  particles  of  the  nerve  in  a  vibratory  motion, 
which  ran  along  to  the  brain,  and  produced  corresponding  vibrations  in  the  cerebral  | 
substance.  In  like  manner,  when  an  active  impulse  proceeded  outwards  to  the  muscle?, 
the  manner  of  comniunication  along  the  nerves  was  of  the  same  kind.  He  even 
extended  these  molecular  vibrations  to  the  other  tissues.  As  a  hypothesis,  this  assump- 
tion was  so  far  legitimate,  if  it  served  to  explain  the  facts,  or  even  to  imagine  in  » 
probable  way  what  goes  on  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain  during  the  pro- 
cesses of  sensation,  thought,  and  volition.  The  distaste  that  has  generally  been 
entertained  towards  this  part  of  Hartley's  speculations,  arose  from  a  mistaken  notion  of 
its  favoring  materialism.  Not  only  was  the  author  not  a  materialist— being  mo^ 
express  in  affirming  a  spiritual  entity  different  from  the  body— but  his  views  had 
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nothing  more  of  materialism  in  them  than  the  views  that  mankind  have  always  held  as 
to  tbe  connection  of  mind  with  bodily  actions. 

As  regards  the  second  doctrine  of  Hartley,  the  doctrine  of  association,  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  to  do  justice  to  the  applications  of  that  principle  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind.  He  points  out  how  it  is  involved  in  the  convereion  of  our 
sensations  into  ideas,  throughout  all  the  senses,  and  also  in  the  first  origin  of  voluntary 
power,  which  he  trulv  regards  as  essentially  an  acquired  power.  He  then  treats  of  the 
commonly  recognized  intellectual  faculties — memory,  imagination,  reason,  etc. — show- 
ing how  widely  the  process  of  association  pervades  them  all.  Lastly,  the  emotions, 
which  he  classifies  under  6  heads — imaginative  emotions,  ambition,  self-interest,  sym- 
pathy, theopathy,  (the  religious  sentiment),  and  the  moral  sense — may  be  readily  seen 
to  be,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  products  of  association,  there  bcmg  certain  elemen- 
tary feelings  that  unite  among  themselves,  and  pass  into  new  connections,  and  give 
birth  to  complex  feelings,  under  the  general  law.  Many  of  those  explanations  would 
be  considered  now  as  faulty  or  defective  ;  but  at  the  time.  Hartley's  attempt  was  a 
great  step  in  advance,  and  might  have  been  much  more  fruitful  in  consequences  to 
menial  science,  but  for  the  unfortunate  and  mistaken  prejudice  excited  by  the  vibra 
lion  theory,  which  he  carries  out  into  every  part  of  his  exposition. 

HAETXAHN  VON  DEB  AUE,  or  YON  AiTE,  one  of  the  old  Gciman  poets,  b.  about  1170, 
was  a  Swahian  knight.  He  had  probably  begun  the  study  of  grammar,  knew  French 
when  he  joined  the  crusade  in  1197,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  could  obtain,  by  his  own 
reading,  material  for  his  narrative  poems.  Of  these  the  first  was  Erec  (the  legend  repro- 
duced in  Enid  or  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  iJve  King),  written  shortly  before  1197,  and  edited 
bv  Ilaupt  (1839) ;  the  last  was  Iwein,  written  before  1204,  and  edited  by  Benecke  and 
Lachmann  (1827  ;  2d  ed.  1843),  with  a  dictionary  by  Benecke  (1838).  Both  of  these  are 
drawn  from  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  legends  ;  and  their  natural  development  of  events 
<iisplays  a  completer  mastery  of  their  material  than  the  more  incoherent  British  narra- 
tives which  form  their  basis.  Between  the  composition  of  these  two  poems,  Hartmann 
wrote  the  religious  legends,  Oregor  aiifdem  Sttine  (ed.  by  Lachmann,  1888),  which  was 
read  in  churches  till  the  16th  c,  and  Ver  arine  Ueinrieh  (Longfellow's  Golden  Legend), 
which  has  Iteen  edited  by  W.  3Iuller  (1842),  and  also  along  with  Hartmann's  Liedtr  und 
UuchUin,  by  Haupt  (1842).  By  these  works,  which  have  all  been  translated  into  modem 
German,  Hartmann  was  known  among  his  contemporaries.  Gottfried  von  Strasburg.  in 
bis  'Irintan,  written  about  1207,  praise^*,  him  as  still  alive  ;  and  his  death  is  lamented 
about  1220,  by  Heinrich  von  dem  TUrlein,  in  his  Krone, 

HARTMANN.  Eduard  von,  a  philosopher,  b.  in  Beriin,  1840.  Educated  at  the 
^mnasium  and  the  school  of  artillery,  he  was  commissioned  as  an  ollicer  in  1861;  but 
the  following  year  an  accidental  injury  of  his  foot  produced  a  disease  which  has  proved 
to  l)e  incurable  and  has  confined  him  to  his  room  and,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  bed, 
where  his  time  and  thoughts  have  been  devoted  to  philosophical  inquiries.  The  princi- 
pal work  thus  produced  is  The  phUosopJiy  of  the  nncomdous,  in  which  taking  his  stand  at 
the  meeting  point  of  the  unconscious  and  the  conscious,  of  natural  science  and  philoso- 
phy, of  the  brain  and  the  mind,  he  endeavors  to  trace  and  state  the  nexus  between  them. 
The  unconscious  in  nature  has,  he  says,  both  a  will,  which  is  not  merely  (according  to 
bu  ■  


be  found  in  the  ''first  principles,"  and  are  at  work  in  the  instincts,  love,  emotions, 
morals,  esthetics,  and  language.  This  book  has  awakened  considerable  interest  in  Ger- 
many and  made  its  author  eminent  among  the  thinkers  of  the  age.  It  is  not  yet  evident, 
however,  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  unconscious  in  nature,  or  of  the  nexus 
between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  in  man's  complex  being,  though  he  has  fresh- 
eaed  the  problem  by  setting  it  forth  in  novel  terms. 

HARTMANN,  Moritz,  1821-72;  a  German  poet,  b.  Bohemia,  of  Jewish  parents. 
He  studied  at  Prague  and  Vienna,  and,  after  a  tour  in  Italy,  Swhzerland  and  south 
Germany,  became  a  teacher  in  Vienna.  He  left  Austria,  to  publish  without  danger  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  Kekh  und  Sehwert,  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  radical 
sentiments  as  regards  both  church  and  state.  After  residing  for  some  years  in  Belgium 
and  France,  he  came  to  Leipsic,  where  in  1847  he  published  Neuere  Oedichte.  Return- 
ing to  Austria  he  suffered  a  short  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was  freed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  March,  1848.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  of  Lcit- 
meritz  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  where  he  took  his  seat  on  the  extreme  left.  In  Oct. 
he  accompanied  Blum  and  FrObel  to  Vienna,  but  he  made  his  escape  before  the  execu- 
tion of  Blum,  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  "Rump  Parliament"  at  Stutt- 
gart. In  1849  he  published  the  Betmehronkik  des  Pfaffen  Maurizius,  a  satirical  political 
poem  in  the  style  of  the  old  chronicles.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  rump  parliament 
he  went  to  Switzeriand,  then  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  1850  to  Paris,  where,  beside 
other  literary  engagements,  he  held  that  of  correspondent  to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung.  On 
tbe  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  he  became  correspondent  of  the, same  paper  in  the 
Crimea,  where  he  remained  18  months.  After  several  years'  residence  at  Paris  he  settled 
in  1860  at  Ghent,  where  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  German  literature  and  \m- 
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tory  in  some  of  the  principal  academies.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Stuttgart  to  edit  tlie 
Freya,  and  in  1868  he  undertook  editorship  at  Vienna  of  tlie  JS'tue  Frete  Praae.  HarU 
mann  published  several  volumes  of  poems  in  addition  to  those  nieniioned,  ami  besides 
his  spirited  accounts  of  his  travels  and  adventures  he  is  the  author  of  various  novels  of 
more  than  average  merit. 

HABTO  OIA,  a  genus  of  trees,  or  shrubs,  of  the  natural  order  eelestracece.    IL  capengU, 

I  a  native  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  onlv  10  or  15  ft.  high,  but  the  trunk  is  a  fool  to  & 

!  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.    The  wood  is  hard,  fine-grained,  close,  and  tough;  it  is 

much  valued,  and  when  polished,  is  superior  to  the  finest  mahogany.     It  is  often  used 

for  veneering.     The  Dutch  colonists  call  it  iadlewood,  probably  from  one  of  the  fii-st  u^es 

to  which  thej  found  it  convenient  to  apply  it 

HAR'f  RANFT,  John  Frederic,  b.  Penn.  1880;  graduated  at  Union  college,  and  wag 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  He  was  an  early  volunteer  on  the  union  side  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to  gen.  Franklin  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Id  July, 
1861,  he  was  in  the  Burnside  expedition  and  led  the  51st  Pennsylvania  regiment  in  tbe 
attack  on  Roanoke  island,  and  in  the  battle  near  Newbern,  in  March,  18ti2.  At  Antie- 
tam  he  led  his  regiment  in  a  brilliant  and  successful  charge.  After  fighting  gallantly  at 
Fredericksburg  he  was  ordered  to  Kentucky.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  in  command  of  & 
brigade  at  Vicksburg,  and  afterwards  was  with  Sherman  in  the  advance  to  Jackson. 
Miss.  He  was  m  other  actions,  particularly  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  in  May, 
1864,  became  brig.gen.  On  March  25,  1865,  he  recaptured  fortSteadraan,  before  Rich- 
mond, displaying  great  bravery,  for  which  he  w^as  brevetted  maj.gen.  After  the  war  he 
was  twice  chosen  auditor-general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1872  was  elected  governor. 

HABTSHOBK,  the  term  given  in  pharmacy  to  the  antlers  of  the  eervus  daphus.  Its 
composition  is  very  different  from  that  of  persistent  horns,  as  those  of  the  ox,  for  exam- 
ple, and  is  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  bone.  The  products  of  its  distillatioa 
were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  under  the  titles  of  oil  of  hartshorn,  volatile 
salt  of  hartshorn,  spirits  of  hartshorn,  etc. ;  but  they  are  now  replaced  by  simpler  prep 
arations  of  the  active  ingredients  of  these  substances,  namely,  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia.    See  Ammonia. 

HARTSHORNE,  Joseph,  177&-1850;  b.  Va.;  studied  medicine  In  Pennsylvaiiia 
university,  and  graduated  in  1805.  After  traveling  in  the  East  Indies  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  and  became  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  state  hospital.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  his  first  ancestor  in  America  was  an  associate  ^itb 
William  Penn  in  the  government  of  east  Jersey.  Two  of  his  sons  (Edward  and  Henry) 
are  eminent  as  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  both  have  written  largely  on  medical 
themes. 

HART'S,  or  Spectacle,  ISLAND,  in  Long  Island  sound,  about  25  m.  e.  of  New 
York.  It  is  owned  by  the  city,  and  on  it  are  the  industrial  school,  the  city  cemeterr.  sv 
branch  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  branch  of  the  almstiouse.  The  public  burying 
ground,  or  potter's  field,  receives  annually  nearly  2000  unidentified  bodies.  It  contains 
only  one  monument,  and  that  is  to  unknown  soldiers.  The  industrial  school,  under  tlie 
care  of  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  correction,  has  usually  300  pupils. 

HABT'S-TOKOITE,  Seohpendrium,  a  genus  of  ferns,  of  which  one  species,  S.  vulgart. 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  in  moist  woods, 
shady  banks,  caves  on  the  sea-shore,  and  other  cold  and  damp  situations.  It  is  also 
found  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  in  North  America.  It  is  very  differentia  appear- 
ance from  every  other  British  fern,  its  fronds  being,  in  general,  quite  undivided— 
Although  sometimes,  by  monstrosity,  they  are  forked  and  even  multipartite— linear,  from 
a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  breadth. 
The  9on  are  in  transverse  lines,  on  the  lateral  nerves.  Fine  plants  of  this  fern  have  a 
very  ornamental  appearance,  and  are  in  their  greatest  luxuriance  in  winter. 

HARTSUFF,  George  L.,  1880-74;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  West  Point:  served  on 
the  frontier  and  in  Florida,  and  was  seriously  wounded  in  a  fight  with  tlie  Seminole;*. 
In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  with  bravery  until  severely  wounded  at  Antielam. 
being  chief  of  staff  to  gen.  Rosecranz.  and  brig.gen.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  agnin  in 
the  field  and  took  command  of  Petersburg  after  its  capture.  In  1871  he  was  retired  with 
the  rank  of  maj.gen. 

HARTSVILLE,  a  village  of  Barthlomew  co.,  Ind.,  48  m.  s.s.e.  of  Indianapolis.  U 
is  the  seat  of  Hartsville  college,  organized  in  1851  under  charge  of  the  Moravians,  or 
United  brethren. 

HARTWICK.  a  village  in  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  68  m.  w.  of  Albany  on  the  Coopers- 
town  and  Susquehanna  Valley  railroad;  pop.  of  town  75,  2,180.  Near  by  is  the  Hart- 
wick  theological  seminary,  under  Lutheran  management.  It  has  water  power  and  a  few 
manufactories. 

HARTWIG,  John  Chribtophbr,  1716-96;  a  German  Lutheran  preacher,  chaplain 
in  the  English  armv,  and  on  duty  in  America.  He  was  in  the  first  Lutheran  synod  held 
in  the  country  in  i748;  preached  in  several  cities  and  towns,  and  wiis  t^.^"°^®''  °^ 
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Hartwick  theological  seminary,  Hartwick,  N.  Y.    It  is  said  that  he  predicted  at  the  age 
of  40  thai  his  death  would  occur  (as  it  did)  on  his  80th  birthday 

HABTZEHBUBGH,  oak  Euoenio,  a  modern  Spanish  dramatic  poet  of  Gennan 
extraction,  was  b.  at  Madrid,  Nov.  6,  1806.  studied  under  the  Jesuits,  and  produced  his 
first  work,  Amantes  de  lemel,  in  1836.  His  principal  works  since  then,  all  of  which 
have  been  published  at  Madrid,  are  Dofla  Mencia  (1838);  La  Redoma  Encantada  (1839); 
I  La  Ymonaria  (1840);  Alf&mo  el  Casta  (1841);  Primero  Yo  (1842);  Eonaria  (184:2);  M 
BuehtOer  Mendarim  (1842);  La  Coja  y  elEticogido  (1843);  LaMadre  de  Pelayo  (1846),  and 
ElmaiApmtol  (1864).  He  has  also  published  prose  works:  Cnintoay  Fabulas{l^\)\ 
(Jhn*  Eteoffidas  (1865);  and  Obras  de  Encargo  (1864).  His  writings  are  characterized  by 
glowing  imagination,  vigorous  diction,  and  sonorous  versification.  Hartzeubusch  is 
coDbidered  one  of  the  most  original  of  the  living  poets  of  Spain.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
few  who  possess  any  solid  knowledge  of  German  literature. 

HARUGARI,  an  order  in  the  United  States,  composed  chiefly  of  (Germans  started  in 
1^7,  and  supposed  to  number  over  20,000  members.  Its  aims  are  social  and  benevo- 
lent, and  particularly  the  preservation  of  the  German  language.  There  are  a  general  or 
national  lodge,  state  lodges,  and  about  240  subordinate  lodges. 

HABVH,  surnamed,  AL-RAScntD,  i.e.,  the  just,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphs,  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Haudi,  in  the  caliphate,  in  the  year  786,  not  having 
yet  attained  his  twenty-first  vear.  Various  insurrections  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom 
were  speedilv  put  down,  and  the  wars  against  the  Byzantines  and  the  Chasars  brouglit 
to  an  end.  though  the  boundaries  of  the  vast  empire,  which  extended  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  were  not  enlarged,  the  empire  lost  none  of  its  provinces. 
Hdrdn  gave  himself  up  unreservedly  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  the  entire  admin- 
i2>tnition  of  his  extensive  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Yahya,  the  Barmecide,  and  his  four 
sods;  and  the  energy  of  their  administration,  the  enforcement  of  order,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  proved  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  His  capital 
city  of  Bagdad  he  rendered  the  most  flourishing  city  of  that  period.  Tribute  was  paid 
to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  splendid  edifices  were  erected  by  him  at  a  prodigious  cost. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning,  poetry,  and  music,  and  his  court  was  tho 
resort  of  the  most  eminent  Mohammedans  of  the  age.  He  was  celebrated  in  countless 
soDgs  and  narratives;  and  is  the  hero  of  several  of  the  stories  in  the  Arabian  Night^i. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  conceived  a  rooted  hatred  towards  the  Barmecides 
{see  Babmecidbs);  yet  so  well  did  he  know  their  tried  fidelity,  that  he  suffered  the  reins 
of  government  to  remain  in  their  hands  for  some  years  afterwards.  In  803  he  caused 
ibe  vizier,  his  four  sons,  and  all  their  descendants,  one  only  excepted,  to  be  executed, 
fiot  even  excepting  his  favorite  Jaafer,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  his  nocturnal 
rambles  through  &e  streets  of  Bagdad.  On  the  destruction  of  this  family,  his  affairs 
fell  immediately  into  irretrievable  confusion;  treason  and  rebellion,  no  longer  dreading 
the  far-reaching  arm  of  the  able  vizier,  showed  themselves  in  every  corner  of  the  empire ; 
and  now.  when  it  was  too  late,  H&r^n  thought  with  bitter  regret  of  his  savage  cruelty 
to  that  able  family.  The  most  formidable  of  these  insurrections  having  broken  out  in 
Ehorassan,  in  the  n.e.  of  the  empire,  Hfirdn  marched  in  person  against  the  rebels.  But 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  obliged  him  to  remain  behind  in  Tils,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
died,  in  the  month  of  March,  809.  The  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  have  thrown  a  false 
halo  round  his  memory,  for  though  he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  enlightened  monarch 
of  the  age,  yet,  like  the  most  of  the  Abbaside  race,  he  could,  when  it  suited  him,  act  to 
perfection  the  part  of  the  avaricious  and  bloody  tyrant. 

EABV'8FIC£8.  The  word  hamspex,  or  arusper,  is  probably  derived  from  an  old 
Latin  word,  haruga,  a  victim,  or  hira,  intestines,  and  the  root  spec-,  to  see  or  look.  The 
hanispices  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  Etruria,  whence  the  Romans  derive  many 
of  their  religious  institutions.  Their  art,  haruspicina,  which  in  many  respects  was  like 
that  of  the  Augurs  (see  Augttries  and  Auspices),  consisted  in  interpreting  the  will  of 
the  gods  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  Qience  they  are  also 
called  extiipices\  and  by  observing  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  offerings, 
^ch  as  the  willingness  or  unwillinjzrness  of  the  victim  to  come  to  the  altar,  the  flame, 
the  smoke,  etc.  They  took  indications  also  from  earthquakes,  lightning,  and  all  other 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature  called  portenta.  The  haruspices  did  not  equal  the 
angurs  in  dignity  and  respect;  they  were  regarded  rather  &s  media  of  communication 
with  heaven,  than  as  possessing  any  independent  religious  authority.  They  had  no 
organization,  like  the  augurs;  they  d'id  not,  in  earlier  times,  at  least,  form  a  collegium, 
nor  had  they  a  magister.  Thev  were,  however,  at  one  time  considered  of  great  impor- 
tance; but  latterly  their  art  fell  into  disrepute  with  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
I^man  citizens.  Cato  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  "he  wondered  that  one  haruspex 
did  not  laugh  when  he  saw  another.'*  Some  of  the  later  emperors,  especially  Alexander 
Severus.  endeavored  to  revive  and  encourage  the  art  of  the  haruspices,  but  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  Constantine.  Their  sacred  books  were  called  Ubri  hanispicini,  fulgurates, 
and  Umitruales. 

HARVARD,  John,  1608-88;  b.  England,  and  educated  at  Cambridge  university. 
In  1637  he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  where  he  was  made  a  freeman,  and  performed 
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the  duties  of  a  minister.  By  his  will  one-half  of  his  estate  was  given  towards  founding 
a  college,  and  his  books  were  given  to  the  prospective  library.  The  bequest  was  about 
$4,000,  and  in  1^2  Harvard  college  was  opened  under  the  name  of  its  chief  donor. 

HASVABD  COLLEGE,  the  oldest  college  in  the  United  States,  often  termed  a  univer- 
sity,  was  founded  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  8  m.  from  Boston,  in  1636,  only  six  years 
after  the  setileuient  of  the  colony,  £800  having  been  appropriated  in  three  sums 
for  the  support  of  "aschoale  or  colledge."  In  1689  this  **8clioale"  was  named  Har- 
vard college,  in  honor  of  the  rev.  John  Harvard,  who  gave  it  £700.  It  has  been  well 
endowed  by  private  liberality,  chiefly  that  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  and  has,  besides 
its  valuable  landed  property,  1,000.000  dollars  of  invested  funds.  At  its  tiret  establish- 
ment this  now  flourishing  college  was  Utile  more  than  an  Indian  school.  Many  Indian 
youth  were  received,  but  only  one  ever  graduated.  They  were  found  utterly  unfit  for 
the  life,  pursuits,  and  studies  of  civilization,  and  those  partly  educated  went  back  to 
their  forests  and  wigwams.  The  first  president  of  Harvard  was  the  rev.  Henry  Dunster, 
1640.  In  1764  the  library  was  destroyed  by  fire;  the  only  works  saved  being  an  oriental 
collection,  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  presented 
by  bishop  Berkeley.  In  1848  a  scientific  department  was  generously  encfowed  by 
wAk^bbott  Lawrence,  for  the  benefit  of  i)ersons  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course. 
The  government  is  vested  in  the  president,  five  fellows,  and  treasurer,  with  a  board  of 
overseers,  elected  by  and  from  among  the  alumni  of  the  university.  Connected  with  the 
college  are  seven  professional  schools  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  science,  minins:,  den- 
tistry, and  agriculture.  The  buildings  of  the  university,  consisting  of  halls,  dormitories, 
chapels,  museum,  etc.,  are  very  extensive.  There  were,  in  1874,  110  professors  and 
tutora,  1174  students,  and  libraries  of  200,000  volumes. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  (ante),  or  more  properly  Harvard  UNrvERsrrr,  by  which 
title  the  institution  has  been  known  for  many  years  past,  comprehends  the  following 
departments:    The  college  proper,  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  the  divinity  s^^hool. 
the  law  school,  the  medical  school,  the  dental  school,  the  botanic  garden  and  herbarium, 
the  Bussey  institution  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  Peabody  museum  of  American 
archaeology  and  ethnology,  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology,  the  astronomical  obser- 
vatoiy,  and  the  library.     Of  these  the  college  proper,  or  the  academical  department,  is 
of  course  the  oldest,  datins:  from  the  original  foundation  of  the  institution  in  1686;  the 
medical  department,  established  in  1782,  is  the  next  in  age;  then  follows  the  divinity 
school,  established  in  1817,  at  the  time  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  in  Massachusetts. 
The  other  departments  are  of  more  recent  establishment,  the  law  school  having  been  | 
founded  in  1817,  but  oi^<ened  in  its  present  building  in  1882;  the  Lawrence  scientific   i 
school  in  1848,  and  the  dental  school  in  1868.     The  museum  of  comparative  zoolosy  and   ! 
the  Peabody  museum  of  American  archseology  and  ethnolog}',  though  connected  with 
the  university,  are  affected  in  their  relation  to  it  by  peculiar  provisions,  being  responsi- 
ble in  some  degree  to  separate  governing  boards.     The  astronomical  observatory  and 
the  library  have  been  regarded  as  separate  departments  of  the  university  system  only 
during  the  past  few  years.     The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  two  bodies, 
the  corporation  and  the  board  of  overseers.   The  corporation  is  made  up  <*{  the  president, 
the  treasurer,  and  five  fellows,  the  president  and  treasurer  being  chosen  by  the  fellows, 
who  are  a  self-perpetuating  body.    The  corporation  initiates  all  measures  concerning  the 
college,  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  its  funds,  and  elects  the  officers  of  instruction  and 
government  in  the  various  departments,  subject  to  the  ratification  and  final  action  of  the 
board  of  overseers.    The  board  of  overseers,  originally  consisiing  of  the  congregational 
ministers  in  Cambridge  and  the  adjoining  towns,  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  state 
legislature,  but  since  1866  has  consisted  of  30  of  the  alumni  of  the  university,  five  of 
whom  are  elected  annually  for  the  term  of  six  years.     The  president  of  the  university  is 
pr(>sident  of  the  faculties  of  the  several  departments,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  dean. 
All  the  departments  enumerated  above  are  located  in  Cambridge,  with  the  exception  of 
the  medical  and  dental  schools,  and  the  Bussey  institution,  which  are  in  Boston.    Tho 
buildings  are  for  the  most  part  situated  on  a  level  plain  in  Old  Cambridge.  8  m  w.  of 
Boston.     Those  used  as  dormitories  for  the  students  are  HoUis  hall,  Stoughton  hall, 
Holworthy  hall.  Thaver  hall.  Weld  hall.  Matthews  hall,  Gray's  hall,  Holyoke  house, 
and  collesre  house,  Boylston  hall.  Harvard  hall,  university  hall,  Massachusetts  hall, 
Holden  chapel,  and  Seaver  hall,  are  employed  either  for  recitation  rooms  or  for  labora- 
tory or  other  miscellaneous  use.     The  Lawrence  scientific  school,  the  law  school,  the 
divinity  school,  the  Peabody  museum,  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology,  the  observa- 
tory, and  the  botanic  garden,  have  one  building  each  for  their  respective  uses.    The 
Hemenway  gymnasium  was  completed  in  1880.     The  largest  and  costliest  of  the  univer- 
sity buildings  is  Memorial  hall,  erected  1870-76  as  a  memorial  of  the  students  of  the 
university  who  fell  in  the  union  army  during  the  rebellion.     This  building  consists  of 
three  parts:  the  memorial  vestibule,  containing  tablets  giving  the  names  of  the  dead, 
the  large  dining  hall,  surrounded  with  portraits  and  busts  "of  the  benefactors  of  the 
universitv;  and  Sanders  theater,  in  the  semi-circular  auditorium  of  which  thecoramence- 
ment  and  other  leading  public  exercises  of  the  university  are  held.     Memorial  hall  cost 
about  $500,000.  and  is  the  large^st  single  college  edifice  in  the  world,  the  dining  hall 
;ilone,  it  is  claimed,  being  one-third  larger  than  the  largest  of  the  English  university 
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halls.  The  other  buildings  of  the  university  are  the  medical  and  dental  scliools,  in 
Boston  proper,  and  tlie  building  of  tlic  Busse^  institution,  near  Jamnicu  plain,  within 
the  Boston  city  limits.  The  oldest  building  Is  Massachusetts  hall,  built  in  1720;  the 
most  recent  is  Seaver  hall,  built  in  1880.  The  genenU  arrangement  of  the  buildings  in 
the  college  yard  in  Cambridge  is  in  the  form  of  quadrangles,  of  which  the  western  one 
is  now  completed,  while  the  eastern  is  being  i^radually  filled  up.  The  uuivei'sity  owns 
a  brick  house  for  the  president.  The  library  is  housed  in  Gore  hall,  which  aims  to  be 
a  copy  of  king's  college  chapel,  in  Cambridge,  England,  and  which  has  recently  l)een 
considerably  enlarged.  Wadsworth  house  is  tlie  name  which  has  of  late  years  been 
given  to  the  old  president's  house,  within  the  college  yard,  occupied  by  the  presidents 
of  the  university  from  1726  to  1849,  but  now  rented  by  the  college  as  a  dormitory  for 
professors  and  students.  Applcton  chapel  occupied  for  daily  morning  prayers  during 
the  academic  year,  and  for  Sunday  services  for  those  students  not  havmg  other  church 
connections,  was  built  in  1858. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  college  proper  is  of  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  but  the  elective  system  of  studies  has  been  employed  at  Harvard  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  American  college,  the  required  studies  being  virtu- 
ally limited  to  the  freshman  year.  Even  in  mathematics  the  lecture  system  largely'  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  method  of  instruction  by  text  books.  The  course  in  the  law  school, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  has  recently  been  extended  to  three  years; 
and  in  the  medical  school  three  full  years  of  study  are  now  required  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  course  in  the  scientific  school  is  four  years,  in 
the  dental  school  two  years,  and  in  the  divinity  school  three  years;  while  in  the  other 
departments  the  length  of  study  is  not  rigidly  prescribed.  The  university  at  present 
confers  no  degrees  on  students  without  examination,  one  yiar  of  study  being  a  pre-requi- 
ate  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  two  years  to  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  two 
jears  to  that  of  doctor  of  science.  The  number  of  candidates  for  these  three  degrees — 
(Established  during  the  past  decade — is  usually  about  sixty.  Th^  examinations,  how- 
ever, are  so  rigid  that  the  number  of  degrees  annunll^r  conferred  is  much  smaller  than 
ijjis  figure.  The  whole  number  of  oflQcers  of  instruction  and  government  is  about  150. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  the  departments  of  the  university  has  for  the  past  few  years 
exceeded  1300,  of  which  about  800  have  been  in  the  college  proper.  Of  these,  consider- 
ably more  than  half  are  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  number  of  alumni 
of  the  college  proper  (to  1879)  is  9,175;  the  number  of  graduates  of  all  departments 
ito  1875)  is  12,812.  The  amount  of  the  invested  funds  of  the  university,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus,  was,  Aug.  31,  1879, 
13.902,181.73.  The  whole  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  college  library  and 
the  department  libniries  is  about  200,000,  of  bound  voluftnes,  and  pamphlets,  about 
500.000.  The  present  president  of  Harvard  university  is  Charles  William  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1853.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1869,  and  to  his 
administration  have  been  chiefly  due  the  distinguishing  changes  which  have  marked  the 
recent  management  of  the  university,  especially  in  the  introduction  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem in  the  college  proper  and  in  lengthening  the  term  of  study  required  in  the  law  and 
medical  sct\ools.  The  government  of  the  university,  which,  for  a  generation  after  the 
schism  which  divided  the  New  England  Congregational  churches  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  was  under  Unitarian  control,  is  now  neutral  in  its  attitudes  towards 
religion. 

HABVE8T  (Gter.  herbgC,  autumn;  probably  allied  to  Gr.  harp-,  Lat.  earp-,  to  snatch, 
pluck,  gather),  the  season  of  gathering  and  storing  the  chief  products  of  the  fields. 
Tbe  most  important  harvest  operations  are  those  connected  with  the  cutting  down  of 
the  grain  crops,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  mowing  of  hay  (q.v.),  machines  moved  by 
horses  are  now  extensively  used.     See  Reaping. 

HABYEST  BUG,  Leptus  autumnalis,  is  an  animal  of  the  acarus  tribe,  which  derives  its 
popular  name  from  its  attacking  the  laborers  employed  in  the  harvest.  As  the  acari  in 
their  perfect  state  are  usually  provided  with  eight  feet,  and  in  their  larval  stage  with 
only  six  feet,  and  as  the  harvest  bug  has  only  the  latter  number,  it  was  suspected  by 
8iebold,  and  it  has  been  since  proved,  that  this  animal  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Irom- 
Mdida,  a  family  of  acaridans.  It  is  so  mmute,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  brilliancy  of  its 
color,  which  is  a  vivid  crimson,  it  would  be  quite  invisible.  It  makes  its  appearance, 
or  rather  renders  us  conscious  of  its  presence,  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  disappears 
towards  the  middle  of  Sept.,  and  is  most  plentiful  in  hot  dry  seasons.  It  occurs 
on  the  blades  of  grass,  and  on  various  plants  in  fields,  gardens,  and  woods,  and  attacks 
Bot  only  man,  but  the  .dog,  cat,  etc.  Persons  with  delicate  skins  are  its  special  prey, 
wd  it  seems  to  prefer  the  legs,  the  under  part  of  the  thighs,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  The  wound  it  inflicts — how  produced  is  not  well  understood — occasions 
insupportable  irritation,  which  usuallv  leads  the  victims  to  scratch  themselves,  and  thus 
to  increase  the  inflammation.  The  skin  becomes  swollen  and  red.  and  sometimes  even 
purple;  and  the  minute  vesicles  caused  by  these  animals  sometimes  terminate  in  sup- 
puration. 

RABTEST-TLY,  the  popular  name  in  the  United  States  for  species  of  cicada  (q.v.J^ 
^hich  are  common  in  that  country,  and  make  their  appearance  as  winged  insects  in  the 
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season  of  harvest.  C.  septemdecim  is  called  the  serenteen  years*  locust,  from  a  popuUr 
belief  that  it  lives  for  that  period  iu  its  larval  state,  a  belief  which  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  appearance  of  tlie&e  insects  in  unusual  numbers  at  intervals  of  about  seventeen 
years.  Its  color  is  black,  the  win^^s  aud  wing-covers  veined  with  orange  red.  Near 
the  tips  of  the  wing-covtMs  there  is  a  dusky  zigzag  line  in  the  form  of  the  letter  W.  on 
account  of  which  the  appearance  of  this  tiy  in  great  numbers  is  superstitiously  regarded 
as  indicative  of  approaching  war. 

HABYEST  MOOK.  In  our  latitudes,  at  the  time  of  full  moon  nearest  the  autumniu 
equinox,  it  happens  that  the  moon  rises  for  several  days  nearly  at  sunset,  and  about  the 
same  time  by  the  clock,  instead  of  rising,  as  it  usually  does,  52'  later  on  one  day  than 
on  the  preceding.  This  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  time  the  moon  i^ 
in  Aries,  when  the  part  of  the  ecliptic  below  the  horizon  makes  the  least  angle  with  ii. 
as  shown  in  the  following  figure,  where  AB  represents  a  portion  of  the  equator;  II  CII.   ; 

a  portion  of  the  horizon;  CL,  a  portion  of  the  ecliplic   j 
when  C  represents  the  equinoctial  point  of  Aries;  CL ,   | 
a  portion  of  the  same  if  C  were  the  equinoctial  point  j 
of  Libra.     Then  (supposing  the  moon  to  move  in  the  j 
ecliptic,  a  supposition  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  one  I 
which  greatly  simplifies  the  explanation  of  this  phenom    I 
enon),  if  the  moon  be  at  C  (point  of  Aries)  on  one  ; 
night,  it  will  have  retrograded  to  L  by  the  same  tim*^  I 
on  the  following  night;  and,  by  the  revolution  of  the  | 
earth  in  the  direction  of  NM',  will  appear  on  the  hori-  ; 
zon  at  H,  and  the  distance  LH  reduced  to  time  will  I 
give  the  moon's  retardation.     If  C  be  the  equinoctial  i 
point  of  Libra,  then  L'  will  be  the  moon's  position  on 
the  second  night,  and  it  will  rise  at  H'  after  the  earth  has  revolved  so  as  to  carry  iht-  ; 
whole  of  the  line  H'L'  above  the  horizon ;  this  line,  when  reduced  to  time,  gives  the 
retardation.    Hence,  as  the  moo^  when  at  the  full  is  in  Aries  at  the  sun's  autumnal  equino^i .   i 
and  in  Libra  at  the  sun's  spring  equinox,  the  retardation  is  least  in  the  first  instance  ami   i 
greatest  in  the  second,  being  respectively  CN  —  CM,  and  CN  +  CM'=  CN  +  CM.    \ 
In  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  (55""  58)  the  neatest  retardation  is  1  hour  8'  24',  aud  the 
least  ir  44';  in  lat.  64°  27',  the  least  retardation  is  zero,  or  the  moon  rises  at  the  sanu 
time  on  two  successive  evenings,  while  at  the  arctic  circle  (67^  80)  it  rises  4'  earlier  ou 
the  second  evening.    As  this  phenomenon  occurs  at  a  time  (about  Sept.  23)  when  \\w 
farmer  is  busy  with  his  harvest,  and  very  opportunely  supplies  nim  for  several  eveninir- 
with  light  sufficient  to  continue  his  operations  after  sunset,  the  moon  at  this  stage  h:i> 
received  the  name  of  "  harvest  moon."    As  the  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 
this  irregularity  will  be  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  ascending  node  i> 
between  Capricorn  and  Cancer,  or  between  Cancer  and  Capricorn.    It  is  nothing  at  the 
equator,  increasing  as  we  proceed  north.    At  our  antipodes  the  greatest  retardatiMi 
occurs  in  Sept.,  and  the  least  in  March. 

HARVEY,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Kansas  on  the  Little  Arkansas  river,  crossed  bv  ti»r^ 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad;  640  sq.m. ;  pop.  '78,  8,107.  It  has  a 'levtl 
surface  and  is  nearly  all  prarie.  Soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  C\». 
seat,  Newton. 

HASVEY,  Sir  George,  p.ii.8.a.,  an  eminent  artist,  was  b.  at  St.  Ninians,  near 
Stirling,  in  1806.  Displaying  a  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  at  the  age  of  18  placed  in  the 
school  of  the  trustees'  academy,  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  rapid  progress.  In  1826. 
when  the  royal  Scottish  academy  was  instituted,  he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in 
1829  an  academician.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  academy's  exhibitions,  and 
many  of  his  works  are  well  known  through  the  medium  of  engravings.  The  principal 
of  these  are — ** Covenanters  Preaching,"  "Battle  of  Drumclog,"  "The  First  Beadini; 
of  the  Bible  in  Old  St.  Paul's,"  "The  Curlers,"  "Columbus  discovering  America,^' 
and  "Quitting  the  Manse."  Harvey  did  not  confine  himself  to  historical  art,  some  of 
his  most  successful  works  being  representations  of  Scotch  scenery.  His  landscapes  are 
remarkable  for  pastoral  peace,  and  some  of  the  more  imaginative  for  a  singular  solem- 
nity of  atmospheric  effect.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  royal  Scottish  academy  in 
1864,  and  knighted  in  1867.    He  died  in  1876. 

HASVEY,  William,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  b.  at  Folk- 
stone,  in  Kent,  on  April  1,  1578^  His  father  was  a  yeoman;  and  five  of  his  brothers 
were  merchants  of  weight  and  substance,  magni  et  eopion,  in  the  city  of  London,  while 
the  sixth  sat  as  member  of  parliament  for  Hythe. 

After  six  years*  attendance  at  the  grammar-school  at  Canterbury,  Harvey,  being  then 
16  years  of  age,  was  entered  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  first  degree  in 
arts  in  1597,  and  having  selected  physic  for  his  profession,  left  Cambridge  about  the 
year  1590,  and  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Padua,  then  the  most  celebrated  school  of 
medicine  in  the  world.  Having  passed  five  years  at  that  school  in  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  Fabricius  de  Aquapendente,  Julius  Casserius,  and  other  eminent  men,  who 
then  adorned  that  university,  he  obtained  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1602. 
Be  returned  to  England  in  the  same  year;  and  after  receiving  his  doctor's  degree  from 
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his  original  university,  Cambridge,  settled  in  London  as  a  physician.  In  1609  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  St.  BarliTolo mew's  hospital,  and  in  1615  Lumleian  lecturer  at  the 
college  of  physicians — an  office  then  held  for  life;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  in 
hi3  first  course  of  lectures  (in  the  spring  of  1616)  he  expounded  those  oriirinal  and  com- 
plete views  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  with  which  his  name  is  indelibly  associated. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1628  that  he  gave  his  views  to  the  world  at  large,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  entitled  Bxercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  (4to,  Franc),  having 
then,  as  he  states  in  the  preface,  for  nine  years  or  more  gone  on  demonstrating  the  sub- 
ject in  his  college  lectures,  illustrating  it  by  new  and  additional  arguments,  and  freeing 
it  from  the  objections  raised  by  the  skillful  amongst  anatomists.  Siiortly  after  Harvey's 
election  as  Lumleian  lecturer  ^in  1617 or  1618),  he  was  appointed  physician-extraordinaiy 
10  James  L,  and  in  the  beginning  of  163(7  was  engaged  *Mo  accompany  the  young  duke 
of  Lennox  in  his  travels  beyond  seas."  In  1632  lie  was  formally  chosen  pliysician  to 
Charles  I.;  and  in  1633  we  find  that  his  absence,  ''by  reason  of  his  attendance  on  the 
idng's  majesty,"  from  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  was  complained  of,  and  that  Dr. 
Andrews  was  appointed  as  his  substitute,  **but  without  prejudice  to  him  in  his  yearly 
fee  or  in  any  other  respect" — a  procedure  which  shows  the  esteem  in  which  Harvey  was 
held.  We  learn  from  Aubrey  that  he  accompanied  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel, 
in  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  1636;  and  during  this  journey  he  publicly  demon- 
strated to  Caspar  Hofmann,  the  distinguished  professor  of  Nuremberg,  and  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  his  views,  the  anatomical  particulars  which  made  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  a  necessary  conclusion — a  demonstration  which,  it  is  reported,  was  satisfactory 
to  all  present  save  Uofmann  himself,  who  still  continued  to  urge  futile  objections.  He 
attended  the  king  in  his  various  expeditions,  and  was  present  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  (Oct.  23,  1642).  "During  the  fight,"  says  Aubrey,  "the  prince  and  duke  of 
York  were  committed  to  his  care.  He  told  me  that  he  withdrew  with  them  under  a 
hedge,  and  tooke  out  of  his  pockett  a  booke,  and  read.  But  lie  had  not  read  very  long 
befure  a  bullet  of  a  great  gun  grazed  on  the  ground  neare  him,  which  made  him  remove 
his  station."  He  accompanied  the  king  after  the  battle  to  Oxford,  where,  according  to  the 
feame  authority,  "  became  several  times  to  our  college  (Trinity),  to  George  Bathurst,  b.d., 
who  had  a  hen  to  hatch  eggs  in  his  chamber,  which  they  opened  daily  to  see  the 
progress  and  way  of  generation;"  and  where  the  hontiary  degree  of  doctor  of  pliysic 
was  conferred  on  him  in  the  Dec.  of  that  year.  In  1645  he  was,  bv  the  king's  mandate, 
elected  warden  of  Merton  college;  but  on  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament  in 
July,  1646,  he  left  the  university,  and  returned  to  London.  He  was  now  68  years  of 
age*  and  seems  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  practice,  and  from  all  further  partici- 
pation in  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  master.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was 
usually  the  guest  of  one  or  other  of  his  brothers,  now  men  of  wealth  and  high  standing 
in  the  city;  and  it  was  at  the  country-house  of  one  of  them  that  Dr.  Ent  visited  him  at 
Christmas,  1650,  jind  after  "many  diflaculties"  (see  Dr.  Ent's  epistle  dedicatory,  in 
Willis's  translation  of  Harvey's  works)  obtained  from  him  the  MS.  of  his  work  on  the 
j:cneration  of  animals,  which  was  published  in  the  following  year,  under  the  title  of 
Btetcitationes  de  Oeneratione  AnimuUum,  quibiis  accedunt  quatdam  de  Partu,  de  Membrams 
^  Turrumbus  Uteris  et  de  Conceptione,  4to. 

From  this  period  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  chief  object  which  occupied  his  mind 
was  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  college  of  physicians,  to  the  buildings  of  which 
he  erected  a  handsome  addition  at  his  own  cost.  In  1654  he  was  elected,  in  his  absence, 
president  of  the  college,  but  he  declined  the  office,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities. 
In  July,  1656,  he  resigned  his  Lumleian  lectureship,  which  he  had  held  for  more  than 
forty  years;  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  college,  presented  to  it  his  patrimonial  estate  at 
Burmarsh,  in  Kent,  then  valued  at  £56  per  annum.  He  did  not  long  survive,  but,  worn 
down  by  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  died  at  London,  June  3,  1657,  and  was  buried  in  a 
Tault  at  Hempstead,  in  Essex,  which  his  brother  Elia  had  built. 

A  handsome  edition  of  Harvey's  works,  in  Latin,  revised  by  Drs.  Lawrence  and 
Mark  Akenside,  was  published  by  the  college  of  physicians  in  1766.  The  beet  edition,  in 
English,  is  that  of  Dr.  Willis,  published  by  the  Sydenham  society  in  1847. 

HABWICH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  seaport,  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  co.  of  Essex,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  and  healthy  site 
near  the  n.e.  extremity  of  a  promontory  66  m.  n.e.  of  London.  Southward  from  the 
town  extends  an  esplanade,  from  which  fine  views  of  the  harbor  and  the  German 
ocean  may  be  obtained.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  Roman 
cement,  and  of  artificial  manure  from  coprolites  (q.  v.),  fishing,  and  shipbuilding.  Steam- 
ers mn  daily  to  Ipswich,  and  in  summer  there  is  steam  communication  with  London. 
The  harbor  of  Harwich,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Stour  and  the  Orwell,  is  said 
to  he  the  best  on  the  e..  coast  of  England.  It  is  capacious,  safe,  and  commodious; 
but  its  entrance  is  rocky,  and,  although  there  are  two  lighthouses  and  numerous  buoys, 
cannot  be  entered  without  careful  navigation.  Harwich  has  been  made  a  harbor  of 
refuge.  The  battery  by  which  the  town  is  defended  was  erected  about  1820,  at  which 
time  a  considerable  space  intervened  between  it  and  the  usual  tide-mark;  but  so  great 
have  been  the  encroachments  made  by  the  sea  on  the  promontory  on  which  Harwich 
stands,  that  two  jetties  or  groins,  1860  ft.  and  1000  ft.  long  respectively,  have  been 
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constructed  to  prevent  its  nearer  approach;  and  these  have  proved  very  successful. 
In  1875,  878  vessels  of  389,738  tons  entered,  and  897  of  223,021  tons  cleared  the  port. 
Pop.  '71.  6,079. 

HAEZ  MOTTHTAINS,  a  broad  mountain-range  in  the  n.  of  Germany,  extends  e.s.e. 
from  Goslar  and  Osterode  in  Hanover  to  Hettstadt  and  Mansfield  in  Prussian  Saxony. 
It  forms  an  elevated  plateau,  covered  with  irregular  and.  for  the  most  part,  forest-clad 
mountains,  and  situated  mainly  in  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  The  range,  which  is  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Harz,  is  50  m.  in  length,  about  16  m.  in  breadth,  and  covers  a  super- 
ficies of  upwards  of  750  sq.  miles.  It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  grey wacke  belong- 
ing to  the  Devonian  formation,  and  broken  through  in  one  or  two  places  by  granite,  as 
in  the  Brockcn  (q.v.)  and  the  Rammberg.  The  highest  peak  of  the  range  is  the 
Brocken.  The  Harz  mountains  are  exceedingly  rich  in  metals  and  minenils.  Silver, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  etc.  are  mined;  marble,  alabaster,  and  granite  are  quarried. 
Mining,  stone-cutting,  and  the  timber-trade  afford  employment  to  the  inhabitants,  whu 
are  about  70.000  in  number.  The  Harz  mountains  are  the  scenes  of  many  of  the  wild 
legendary  tales  of  German  literature. 

HASAN  AND  HUSEIN,  the  title  of  a  passion-play,  performed  annually  throughout 
India  and  Persia  by  a  traveling  company  of  Shiah  Mohammedans.  The  title  of  the 
piece  presents  also  the  names  of  its  heroes,  two  brothers  nearly  related  to  Mohammed, 
the  first  of  whom  was  caliph  after  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed.  The  two  brothers, 
in  whom  rested  the  title  to  the  office  of  guardian  of  the  caaba  or  temple  of  Mecca, 
were  foully  assassinated,  which  act  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  party  known  a* 
Shiah,  or  "sectarian"  Mohammedans,  and  produced  a  schism  in  Islam,  which  exists  to 
this  day. 

HASDBUBAL,  more  correctly  Asdrubal  {one  helped  by  Baal),  a  name  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Carthaginian  history,  there  bein§  nearly  twenty  more  or  less  celebrated 
individuals  so  called.  One  of  the  best  known  is  that  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  (see  Ham 
ILCAR  Barca).  whD  accompanied  his  father-in-law  to  Spain  (286  B.C.),  and  for  eight  yea^^ 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  continued  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  great  kinsman.  Th<^ 
empire  wbich  the  military  talent  and  energy  of  Hamilcar  had  founded  was  consolidated 
by  the  skillful  statesmanship  of  Hasdrubtu.  He  formed  the  s.  and  e.  coasts  of  Spain 
into  Carthaginian  provinces,  and  rounded  many  towns,  the  most  famous  of  which  wa> 
Carthago  Novo  (now  Gtirtagena),  possessing  a  fine  harbor,  and  havin^in  its  neighborhood 
rich  mines.  This  city  he  adorned  with  a  splendid  *'  royal  palace."  Under  his  direction, 
agriculture  flourished;  mining  was  vigorously  prosecuted;  the  tribes  as  far  north  as  the 
Ebro  became  subject  to  Carthage,  and  paid  tribute;  and  powerful  chiefs  were  attached 
to  Carthaginian  interests  by  intermarriage  and  other  means.  Hasdrubal  was  at  lengtli 
(220  B.C.)  murdered  bv  a  slave,  whose  master  he  had  put  to  death.  He  was  a  leader'of 
the  popular  party  at  Carthage  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was  earh* 
brougbt  out  into  public  life.  He  was  a  skillful  general,  and  showed  great  energy  and 
prudence  in  a  war  with  the  Numidian  tribes.  But  his  talents  were  more  particularly 
administrative,  as  has  been  already  seen  in  his. Spanish  government.  So  powerful  was 
he  in  Spain,  and  so  independent  of  the  home  government,  that  the  Romans  made  the 
famous  treaty  in  regard  to  the  Iberus  as  the  common  frontier  not  with  the  Carthaginians, 
but  with  Hasdrubal. 

Another  Hasdrubal,  brother  of  the  great  Hannibal,  and  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  second  Punic  war,  first  as  the  opponent  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
conqueror  of  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  as  the  commander  of  a  Punic  army  in 
Italy.  While  he  was  marching  southward  to  join  Hannibal  in  Umbria,  he  encountered 
the  jRoman  consuls,  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius,  at  the  river  Metaurus.  The  Romans  gained 
a  complete  victory;  an  immense  number  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  were  slain;  and 
Hasdrubal  himself,  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  fell  (207  B.C.)  as  became  the  son  of  the  ereat  Hamilcar.  In  generalship  and  in  mili 
tary  bravery  he  seems  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  his  father  and  brother. 

A  third  Hasdrubal  was  one  of  Hannibal's  principal  officers  in  his  Italian  campaigns, 
and  largely  contributed,  by  a  well-timed  charge,  to  decide  the  victory  on  the  great  day 
of  Cannes. — A  fourth,  called  Calvus,  i.e.,  the  Bald,  led  an  expedition  to  Sardinia  in  21*5 
B.C.,  during  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general,  and 
carried  to  Rome  as  a  captive. — A  fifth,  son  of  Gisco,  co-operated  with  Hasdrubal,  son 
of  Hamilcar,  in  Spain,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Syphax,  unsuccessfully 
opposed  Scipio  in  Africa  (204B.C.).— The  last  we  shall  mention  is  that  unfortunate 
general  to  whom  fell  the  hopeless  task  of  defending  Carthage  against  the  Romans  in 
the  third  Punic  war.  He  was  at  first  commander  without  the  city  (another  Hasdrubal, 
grandson  of  the  Numidian  Masinissa,  being  general  within  the  city),  but  he  ultimately 
became  sole  leader,  and  opposed  all  the  plans  and  movements  of  Scipio  with  great 
energy  and  skill.  But  at  length  Carthage  fell,  and  Hasdrubal  was  carried  prisoner  to 
Rome,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror. 

HASE,  Karl  August,  an  eminent  living  theologian  of  (Germany,  was  b.  at  Stein- 
bach,  in  Saxony,  Aug.  25,  1800,  and.  after  leaving  Altenburg  gymnasium,  studied 
theology  at  Leipsic,  Erlangen,  and  Tubingen.  For  taking  part  in  the  Burwfiejischaften, 
he  was,  after  a. tedious  trial,  confined  for  five  months  in  the  fortress  of  Hohenasperg. 
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In  1829,  after  having  been  privat-doeent  for  a  year,  he  was  made  extraordinary  professor 
of  philoeopby  in  Leipeic,  where  his  lectures  on  dogmatics  and  the  life  of  Christ  proved 
especially  attractive.  He  was,  indeed,  the  first  critical  biographer  of  Clirist  who 
decidedly  rose  above  the  old  rationalistic  conception  of  Him  as  merely  an  excellent  moral 
teacher,  bis  L^n  Jem  (1829,  6te  Aufl.  1865),  which  appeared  six  years  before  Slrauss*s, 
having  proposed  as  its  aim  to  show  **  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  accoi-ding  to  divine  des- 
tioatiuD,  by  the  free  act  of  his  own  spirit,  and  by  the  opportunities  of  his  time,  became 
the  Savior  of  the  world."  Vindicating  equally  the  rights  of  the  individual  religious  con- 
sciousness, and  tlie  historical  importance  of  the  church,  he  opposes  modern  super- 
naturalism,  as  in  Die  Leipziger  Disputation  (1827),  equally  with  extreme  rationalism,  as 
in  Thdogiiche  SlreitscJiriJten  (1834-37),  and  I}ie  Tubinger  Schule  (1855).  Before  the 'first 
year  of  bis  professorship  in  Leipsic  was  over,  Hase  was  called  as  professor  of  theology 
to  Jena,  where  he  still  represents  the  departments  of  dogmatics  and  church  histoiy 
priDcipally.  His  Hutterus  liedivitms  (1827,  10th  ed.  1862)  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  old 
Lutheran  dogmatics  in  contrast  with  modern  systems,  by  exhibiting  its  harmonious 
completeness,  and  is  in  extensive  use  among  German  theological  students.  Besides  his 
Ojikpenditim  of  Universal  Uturch  History  (1834,  9th  ed.  1867),  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  is  unsurpassed  for  its  concise  pictures  of  times,  men,  and  systems, 
Hase  has  treated  special  portions  of  church  history  in  Die  beiden  Erzbwchoj'e,  Nene 
Propheten,  From  von  Assiisi  (1856),  and  Das  geistliche  Sehauspiel  (1858).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished several  works  on  ecclesiastical  law;  an  edition  of  the  Libri  Symbolici  Ecclesim  Evau- 
jldiea;  Ideate  und  IrrUiiimer  (1872);  etc. 

HAhhihh'  is  the  oriental  name  of  the  plant  (or  rather  of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of 
the  plant)  which  is  scientifically  known  as  cannabis  indica,  and  which  we  term  Indian 
hmp.  The  medicinal  value  of  the  preparations  of  Indian  hemp  is  described  in  another 
article.  See  Hemp,  Indian.  It  is  the  peculiar  intoxication  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
hashish  that  will  be  now  specially  noticed. 

Various  preparations  of  the  plant  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
desired  effect.  A  favorite  mode  of  extracting  its  active  principle  is  by  boiling  the  tops 
and  flowers  with  water,  to  which  butter  or  oil  has  been  added,  evaporating,  and  thus 
forming  an  oleaginous  solution  or  fatty  extract.  This  fatty  extract  is  frequently  mixed 
vuh  other  substances  which  are  reputed  to  possess  aphrodisiac  properties,  and  is  taken  in 
the  form  of  electuary  confection,  or  pastil.  The  inajoon  used  at  Calcutta,  the  mapouchari 
•^niployed  at  Cairo,  and  the  dawames  or  dawanusc  of  the  Arabs,  are  preparations  of  this 
kind. ' 

Dr.  Morcau  of  Tours,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  work  on  this  subject  (Du  Hac/iisch 
fideV Alienation  Mentale,  1845),  which  is  based  not  only  on  general  observation  but  on 
personal  experience,  thus  describes  the  fantasia,  which  is  the  term  employed  in  the 
LeTant  to  descrit)e  the  excitement  produced  by  this  agent ;  "  It  is  really  Jiappiness  which 
i^proauced  by  the  hashish;  and  by  this  I  imply  an  enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by 
no  means  sensual,  as  we  might  be  induced  to  suppose.  The  hashish-eater  is  happy, 
:ct  like  the  gourmand  or  the  famished  man  when  satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the  volup- 
tuary in  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  but  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which  fill  him 
^ith  joy,  like  the  miser  counting  his  treasures,  the  gambler  who  is  successful  at  play, 
'>F  me  ambitious  man  who  is  intoxicated  with  success."  (P.  54). 

One  of  the  first  appreciable  effects  of  the  drug,  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
power  of  controlling  and  directing  the  thoughts.  Then  comes  the  stage  already  de- 
*'ribed;and  accompanying,  and  in  part  following  it,  there  are  observed  errors  of  sense, 
false  convictions,  and  the  predominance  of  one  or  more  extravagant  ideas.  These  ideas 
acd  convictions  are  generally  not  altogether  of  an  imaginary  character,  but  are  sug- 
gested by  external  impressions  which  are  erroneously  interpreted  by  the  perceptive 
faculties.  Finally,  if  the  dose  is  sufficiently  powerful,  there  is  a  complete  withdrawal 
^^  the  mind  from  external  things. 

HASKELL,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas  on  the  Brazos  river;  1000  sq.  miles.  There  are  as  yet 
no  considerable  settlements;  the  census  of  1870  returned  **  no  population." 

HA8IAB  HOSPITAL.    8ec  Gosport. 

EASUHODEK,  a  small  manufacturing  and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  co. 
of  Lancashire,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  on  and  around  an  eminence  18  m. 
''•s.c.  of  Preston.  It  has  a  town-hall  and  mechanics'  institute,  buildings  of  recent 
erection,  and  a  parochial  chapel,  a  handsome  edifice,  the  front  of  which  is  800  vears  old. 
'Hiere  are  also  chapels  and  meeting-houses  for  Baptists,  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Primitive  Methodists.  Cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on. 
Ill  the  vicinity  are  coal-mines  and  stone-quarries.     Pop.  in  71,  7,698. 

HASP  AND  STAPLE,  in  Scotch  law,  the  ancient  form  of  entering  an  heir  in  a  bur- 
pge  subject,  i.e.,  properly  situated  in  a  burgh.  The  heir  was  made  to  take  hold  of  the 
)^  and  staple  of  the  door,  as  a  symbol  of  possession,  and  then  enter  and  bolt  himself 
'D-   This  form  is  no  longer  necessaiy. 

HASSAN,  a  district  of  Mysore,  India,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Madras  district  of 
»uth  Kanara,  and  on  the  s.  partly  by  the  slate  of  Coorg.  3,291  sq.m  ;  pop.  71.  669.961. 
i^e  main  portion  of  the  district  consists  of  the  river  basin  of  the  HemavaU  ^ul  i^fp 
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tributaries.  It  naturally  divides  into  two  portions,  the  Melnad  or  hill  country,  which 
includes  some  of  the  highest  ranges  of  the  west  Ghats,  and  the  Maidan  or  plain  country, 
sloping  towards  the  south.  The  Hemavati  which  flows  into  the  Cauverv  ia  the  extreme's, 
is  the  great  river  of  the  district;  its  most  important  tributary  is  the  Yagacbi.  The 
upper  slopes  of  the  w.  Ghats  are  abundantly  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  and  wild 
animals  of  all  sorts  abound.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  kaolin,  feldspar,  and  quartz. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  a  rich  red  alluvial  loam. 

HAS8AK-BEN-8ABAH,  the  ** Old  Man  of  the  Mountain*'  of  European  story,  was 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Assassins  (q.v.),  likewise  denominated  Hassanis  or  Ismanil 
ians. 

HASSAKD,  John  R.  G.,  b.  New  York  1836;  graduated  at  St.  John's  (Jesuit)  col 
le^e.  In  isilo  he  edited  the  Catholic  Woi'ld,  and  in  1866  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
^ew  York  Tribujie,  He  published  the  Life  of  Archbishop  HugJies  soon  after  the  death  of 
that  prelate.  lie  has  gained  repute  as  a  graphic  correspondent,  and  also  as  a  musical 
critic  of  rare  capacity  and  judgment.  In  the  summer  of  1876  Mr.  Hassard  att*?nded 
the  remarkable  musical  festival  at  Baireuth,  the  performance  of  Wagner's  Nibelungm 
Ring,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  and  wrote  perhaps  the  most  complete  de- 
scription and  criticism  of  the  performance,  for  the  New  lo^'k  Tribune,  in  which  he  also 
described  with  great  brilliancy,  the  centennial  exhibition,  1876,  and  the  Cincinnati 
musical  festival,  1878. 

IIASS^UREK,  Fbiedbich,  b.  Austria  1882;  was  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
wounded.  The  next  year  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Cincinnati  as  a  lawyer, 
afterwards  went  into  journalism,  and  became  prominent  as  a  politician.  He  was  iJ.  S. 
minister  in  Ecuador  1861-6,  and  published  his  observations  (1868)  in  Four  Years  Amonn 
Hie  Spanish  Americans.     He  is,  at  present  (1880),  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  VoUMiU. 

HASSELQUIST,  Fredrik,  1722-52;  a  Swedish  naturalist  and  traveler.  In  1741  he 
entered  the  universitjr  at  Upsala,  where  his  taste  for  the  studv  of  nature  was  fostered 
and  developed  b^'-  Lmnseus,  and  where,  in  1747,  he  obtained  license  in  medicine,  and 
published  a  thesis  entitled  Be  Viribus  Plantarum,  On  account  of  the  frequently  ex 
pressed  regrets  of  Linnaeus  at  the  lack  of  information  regarding  the  natural  histon'  of 
Palestine,  Hasselquist  resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  to  that  country,  and,  a  sufficient 
subscription  having  been  obtained  to  defray  exponses,  he,  after  making  himself  ac 
quainted  with  the  languages  of  the  Levant,  embarked  for  Smyrna,  where  he  arrived  1749. 
He  visited  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Cyprus  and  Palestine,  and  made  large  natural 
history  collections;  but  his  constitution,  naturally  weak,  gave  way  under  the  fatigues 
and  anxiety  of  travel,  and  he  died  at  Smyrna,  on  his  way  homewards.  His  coUectioD 
reached  home  in  safety,  and  five  j^ears  after  his  death  the  result  of  his  wanderings  wer« 
published  by  Linnaeus  under  the  title  of  Bcsa  iitt  Heliga  Landet  forattad  frdn  dr  1749 /«"/^ 
1752.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  the  traveler's  jounial 
and  letters,  and  the  second  of  his  remarks  on  the  botany,  zoology  and  mineralogy  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  with  observations  on  the  prevalent  diseases  and 
their  cure,  and  the  state  of  industry,  commerce  and  the  arts.  It  was  translated  into 
French  and  German  in  1762,  and  into  English  in  1766. 

HASSELT,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  is  situated  near 
the  center  of  the  province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Demer,  17  m.  w.n.w.  of  Maas- 
tricht. It  is  well  built,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
distilling,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  fabrics,  lace,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  70,  10,500. 

HASSLER,  Ferdinand  Rudolph,  1770-1848;  b.  Switzerland.  He  came  to  Atncr 
ica  when  young,  and  in  1807  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  West  Point  militarj' 
academy.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  and  for  many 
years  was  chief  director  of  that  important  work.  He  was  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the 
bureau  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  treasury  department.  Among  his  publications 
are  text-books  on  science.  System  of  tJie  Universe,  and  valuable  reports  to  congress  on 
weights  and  measures  and  other  topics. 

HASSLER  EXPEDITION.  The  name  given  to  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  expedition 
of  1871,  on  board  the  steamer  Hassler,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  fii-st  superintendent  of 
the  coast  survey.  The  expedition  included  prof.  Agassiz,  Dr.  F.  Steindacherof  Vienna, 
ichthyologist;  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  of  Cambridge,  botanist  and  photographer;  Dr.  White 
of  Philadelphia,  photographer  and  chemist;  J.  H.  Blake  of  Cambridge,  draughtsman 
and  collector,  and  L.  F.  Pourtales  of  the  coast  survey,  as  superintendent  of  dredging. 
Mrs.  Agassiz  was  also  one  of  the  party.  The  steamer  left  Boston  Dec.  4,  1871,  stopping 
at  St.  Thomas,  Barbadoea,  Pemambuco,  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  San  Mathiss  bay 
(Patagonia),  Possession  ba^'-  (straits  of  Magellan),  and  various  other  places  in  the 
straits;  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  at  San  Carlos,  Lota  and  Talcahuana;  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  Valparaiso,  Caldera,  Pisco,  Callao,  Payta,  the  Galapagos  islands,  ^^^^^^ 
Acapulco,  Magdalena  bay,  San  Diego,  and  lastly  San  Francisco,  arriving  in  Aug.,  lo'*- 
Reports  were  made  and  published  of  the  zoological  results  of  the  expedition,  but  the 
death  of  prof.  Agassiz  prevented  the  publication  of  his  own  valuable  ecientific  obser- 
vations. '  r^  ,,      t        i  \i  \l^U^ 
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SA8TDIAPUSA  is  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Kurus  (see  Kuru),  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Mahftbhftrata.  The  Vishnu-Purftna  relates  that  it  was  founded 
by  Uastin,  washed  away  by  the  Ganges — ^under  the  reign  of  Nichakra,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  had  to  remove  me  seat  of  his  government  to  Kausftmbl — and  at 
a  later  period  it  was  undermined  by  Balardma.  It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  and  i» 
placed  by  Lassen,  in  his  map  to  the  Lidiache  Alterthumskunde,  about  78°  L  long,  and 
2«'50'n.  lat 

HASTINGS,  a  co.  in  central  Ontario,  Canada,  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
way; 2,337  sq.m^ ;  pop.  71,  48,364.  There  are  many  small  lakes  and  streams.  Gold 
has  been  found.     Chief  town,  Belleville. 

HABTDICW,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  marke^town,  and  famous  water- 
ing-place of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Sussex,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  shore,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  except  the  s. ,  which  is  open  to  the  sea,  oy  high  cliffs.  It  is  distant  about 
35  m.  e.  of  Chichester,  and  74  m.  s.  e.  of  London  by  rail.  It  consisted  formerly  of  only  two 
sirrt*ts,  intersected  by  a  small  stream  called  the  Bourne;  but  is  now  a  considerable 
'own,  many  new  streets  and  terraces  having  been  erected  within  the  present  century. 
Sintching  westward  alone;  the  sea-front  of  the  town  is  the  Marine  parade,  a  spacious 
terrace,  which,  joined  and  continued  westward  by  the  Grand  parade  of  St.  Leonard s^ 
un-Sea,  forms  one  of  the  finest  sea-walks  in  the  kingdom.  Formerly  an  insignificant 
villagje,  situated  a  mile  w.  of  Hastings,  St.  Leonards  is  now  the  Bel^avia  of  that  town. 
;s  united  with  it  by  lines  of  handsome  houses,  and  included  with  it  in  the  population 
returns.  The  chiei  point  of  interest  in  Hastings  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  castle,  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  the  West  cliff,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  previous  to  the 
Xorman  invasion.  Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation — about  160  boats  are  employed. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  a  harbor,  the  boats  have  to  be  pulled  up  on  the  beach  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  windla.ss  worked  by  horse-power.  Hastings  is  a  great  resort  of  pulmo- 
nary invalids  during  the  cold  season  of  winter  and  spring;  and  in  summer  has  facilities 
for  bathing,  though  probably  less  desirable  as  a  residence  at  this  season  than  many  other 
iov\iH  on  the  southern  coast. 

Hastings  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c.  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  miut. 
Here,  as  is  well  known,  the  Conqueror  landed  in  1066,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
I  ranees  of  a  camp,  said  to  be  that  occupied  by  the  Normans  on  the  night  previous  to 
ilieir  march  against  the  Saxons.  (See  Battle).  Under  the  Confessor,  Hastings  be- 
'Ame  a  member  of  the  Cinque  ports,  after  which  it  long  continued  in  great  repute  for 
'U shipbuilding.  It  has  returned  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament  since  the 
r!-ign  of  Edward  III.     Pop.  '71  of  parliamentary  borough,  38,837. 

HASTINGS,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  in  Dakotah  co.,  Minn,,  at  the  junction  of 
Vermillion  river  with  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Hasting^  and  Dakotah  railroads,  20  m.  s.s.e.  of  St.  Paul; 
w>p.  3.644.  The  city  has  a  court-house,  nearly  a  dozen  churches,  three  newspapers, 
%n(i  a  large  number  of  manufactories.    There  is  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Mississippi. 

HASTnrOS,  according  to  the  French  chroniclers,  the  name  of  a  viking  or  sea-rover 
'f  the  9th  c.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  bom  in  Norway,  Denmark,  or  France, 
lUA^t  probably  in  the  second  of  these  countries.  The  storv'of  his  devastations  is 
'')mething  appalling.  From  his  youth  on  to  a  ffray  old  age  his  whole  delight  appears 
t^)  have  been  in  pillage,  rapine,  and  bloodshed.  The  shores  and  cities  of  Fnuicc, 
>pain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  said  to  have  been  repeatedly  wasted  and  burned  by 
iiim  and  his  savage  comrades.  As  the  Scandinavian  sagas,  however,  speak  of  several 
Hastings,  the  Danish  historian  Suhm  considers  that  the  French  chroniclers — who  wrote 
u  a  much  later  period — have  gathered  up  the  confused  fear-begotten  traditions  of  the 
^.w.  of  Europe,  relating  to  all  the  pirates  of  this  name,  and  applied  them  to  a  single 
IXTsonage,  who  has  thus  become  in  their  hands  rather  a  type  of  the  ferocious  Norse 
nkiug,  than  a  historical  individual. 

HASTINGS,  Francis  Rawdon,  Marquis  of;  1754-1826,  b,  England.  He  joined 
'be  army  in  his  17th  year,  and  his  life  thenceforth  was  entirely  spent  in  the  service  of 
!>U  country.  From  1773  to  1782  he  was  engaged  with  much  distinction  in  the  American 
var,  fighting  at  Bunker  hill,  Monmouth,  Camden,  and  in  other  battles.  From  1783  to 
1^13  he  held  various  high  appointments  at  home,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business 
)f  the  house  of  lords;  from  1818  to  1823  he  was  governor-general  of  India,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  happy  conclusion  the  Nepaul  war.  In  1824-26  he  was 
governor  of  Malta. 

,  HASTINGS,  Thomas,  1784r-1872;  b.  Conn.;  when  12  years  old  removed  to  Clinton, 
-^  Y.  He  became  interested  in  sacred  music,  and  made  its  study  and  improvement 
the  chief  business  of  his  life.  From  1824  to  1832  he  edited  a  religious  paper  in  Utica; 
then  came  to  New  York  city  as  musical  instructor  and  composer,  where  he  published, 
among  other  works,  SpiritwU  Songs,  Christian  Psalmist,  Mother's  Hymn  Book,  History 
i  Forty  Choirs,  and  Mements  of  VoecU  Music, 

RABTnros  SAin),  the  lower  division  of  the  Wealden  beds,  forming  a  portion  of 
tQf  lower  cretaceous  period.     It  consists  of  a  considerable  thickness  (1000   ft.)  of 
s'and.  oalciferous  grit,  clay,  and  shale;  and  differs  very  little  from  the  Weald  clay,  the 
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upper  division  of  the  series,  except  in  being  a  Httle  more  arenaceous.  The  Btn\i 
have  been  deposited  in  shallow  fresh  water.  The  sand  often  exhibits  fine  8pecimcui>  of 
ripple-marks,  and  the  clay  which  separates  the  sand-beds  sometimes  contains  cnui* 
that  have  been  produced  by  the  drying  of  the  bed  on  exposure.  The  strata  are  bigiily 
fossiliferous.  There  are  numerous  saurian  reptiles,  including  the  huge  iguanudon  uliI 
the  flying  pterodactyl.  The  remains  of  several  cheloniana  also  occur.  'lue  fliih  hchih^ 
chiefly  to  the  ganoid  or  placoid  orders,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  lepidotus,  wiiOM- 
conical  palate  teeth  and  thick  square  enameled  scales  are  very  frequent.  The  siitl.- 
belong  to  genera  which  inhabit  fresh  water,  such  as  Paludina,  Cyclas,  and  Unio. 

HASTINGS,  Warren,  gov. gen.  of  India,  b.  Dec.  6,  1732,  was  descended  from  &o 
ancient  family  long  settled  at  Daylesford,  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  early  left  aa 
orphan ;  but  when  only  seven  years  old,  he  resolved  to  recover  the  manor  and  estate, 
which  had  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  his  family.  He  was  sent  to  Westminster 
8chool,  and  promised  to  be  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age,  when»  at  17,  he  was  sent 
out  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  company's  service.  Having  realized  a  moderau- 
fortune,  he,  in  1764,  returned  to  England.  In  1769  he  again  visited  India,  on  hii 
appointment  as  member  of  the  council  at  Madras,  and  in  1772  was  promoted  to  \>c 
president  of  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal.  A  year  later,  parliament  enacted  that  the 
chief  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal  should  be  styled  gov.gen.  of  India,  and  that  Haslin?* 
should  be  the  first  gov.general.  The  finances  of  his  government  were  in  a  disordered 
state,  yet  the  demands  of  the  East  India  company  for  money  were  incessant.  His  tr$\ 
step  was  to  wrest  certain  rich  provinces  from  the  great  mogul,  and  to  sell  them  \fl 
Sujah  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Oude.  The  Rohillas  resented  the  transfer  to  a  cruel 
master,  and  Hastings,  for  a  money  consideration,  infamously  lent  the  nabob  the  services 
of  the  company's  army  for  their  subjugation.  The  great  brahman,  Nuncomar,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  influence,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  native  population.  He  exacted 
vast  sums  from  Cheyte  Bing,  the  rajah  of  Benares,  and  finally  confiscated  all  his  po> 
sessions.  He  formed  a  treaty  with  Asaph-ul-DowlaJi,  the  son  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  under 
which  the  motlier  and  grandmother  of  the  nabob,  known  as  the  begums  or  princesses  of 
Oude,  were  to  be  stripped  of  their  domains  and  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 
These  were  ti.e  chief  blemishes  of  his  Indian  administration;  but  against  these  an- 
undoubtedly  to  be  set  off  gieat  public  services.  He  was  constantly  trammeled  by  order* 
from  homo,  and  frequently  borne  down  by  an  able  and  factious  majority  in  council;  rei 
he  preserved  the  British  empire  in  India  from  a  formidable  combination  of  foreign 
ana  domestic  enemies.  lie  acted  with  vigor  when  the  war  with  France  broke  out:  he 
broke  the  power  of  Hyder  Ali;  he  organized  a  system  by  which  justice  was  dispensed. 
the  revenue  collected,  and  peace  maintained.  He  encouraged  Asiatic  learning.  AiMh'l 
be  left  India  in  the  spriiig  of  1785,  that  great  empire  was  tranquil.  A  treaty  had  been 
concluded  with  Tippoo  Sahib,  son  and  successor  of  Hyder,  and  the  Carnatic  had  bem 
evacuated  by  the  armies  of  Mysore.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  received  witli 
distinction  by  George  III.  and  the  court.  The  directors  acknowledged  his  services  by  -.* 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  The  whig  opposition  were,  however,  loud  and  veheineiii 
against  him,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  in  the  lower  house  a  motion  for  his  impeadi 
ment  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords.  The  trial  l)egan  in  Westminster  hall,  Feb.  1-. 
1788,  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  being  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  an . 
Mr.  Charles  (afterwards  earl)  Grey.  Burke  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  speech  \^lii"  •• 
was  extended  over  four  sittings;  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grey  urged  the  charge  respect;:.: 
Cheyte  Sing;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  article  relating  i" 
tJie  princesses  of  Oude.  The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  impeachment  began  to 
decline  after  these  great  displays  of  rhetoric.  The  trial,  notwithstanding,  langui^b'-'J 
for  upwards  of  seven  years.  On  the  149th  day  (April  23.  1795),  it  terminated  in  tl.f 
acquittal  of  Hastings.  Out  of  400  peers,  only  29  voted.  The  last  24  years  of  his  1': ' 
were  passed  at  Daylesford,  where,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  the  occupations  of .» 
country  gentleman,  the  evening  of  his  eventful,  stormy,  and  checkered  career  W3> 
serenely  passed.  He  died  Aug.  22,  1818,  in  his  86th  year,  and  was  buried  behind  ihr 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Daylesford.  Few  students  of  English  literature  requin' 
to  be  reminded  of  the  eloquence  wiih  which  the  story  of  his  life  and  his  memorable 
impeachment  has  been  told  by  lord  Macau  lay. 

HAT,  a  well-known  species  of  head-covering,  which  has  assumed  various  shapes  anij 
characters.     What  we  understand  by  a  hat  is  a  fabric  of  felt  (q.v.),  or  a  silk  materia' 
used  as  a  substitute  for  felt.     Hats  are  only  a  variety  of  the  still  more  ancient  cap  ana 
bonnet,  and  were  at  first  made  of  velvet,  silk,  and  other  rich  materials.    Formed  of 
felt,  and  assuming  a  certain  firmness  of  fabric,  hats  began  to  be  manufactured  in  En:; 
land  about  1510.  and  we  hear  of  them  superseding  caps,  or  softer  headgear,  ill  the  ni;^" 
of  Elizabeth.     The  felting  of  caps  is.  however,  said  to  have  been  long  known  ant€rn>r  ; 
to  this  period;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  knowledge  of  felted  caps  or  hats  bad  bj-cn  I 
introduced  by  the  crusaders.     Wool  was  the  material  first  employed  in  forming  leii 
hats:  but  in  lime,  as  trade  with  America  was  developed,  the  fur  of  the  beaver  (q.v.).  a> 
finer  and  softer,  came  into  use;  hence,  the  term  beaver  was  long  synonymous  with  naL 
For  about  three  centuries,  fine  beaver  hats,  dyed  black,  and  prepared  with  much  skill.  | 
formed  the  head-covering  of  the  higher  classes  in  Great  Britain;  the  middle  and  hunibur 
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classes,  still  continuing,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  use  the  less  expensive  caps  and  bonnets 
according  to  the  fashions  of  their  ancestors.     8ee  Bomnet. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  bcaver-fur  led  to  attempts  to  substitute  a  cloth  formed  of 
silk  plush,  drawn  over  a  pasteboard  frame,  about  1810.  These  were  not  very  success- 
ful; and  hats  of  wool  or  beaver-felt  were  common  until  about  1840.  The  high  cost  of 
beaver  at  length  forced  on  the  improvement  of  silk  hats,  and  now  the  beaver  is  almost 
entirely  superseded;  while  the  fabrication  of  siik  hats  has  been  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion not  only  in  England,  but  in  continental  countries  and  the  United  States.  The  silk 
hat  consist  of  a  body  and  rim,  usually  made  of  two  or  three  layers  of  cotton-cloth  satu- 
rated with  varnishes,  to  give  the  fabric  stiffness,  and  make  it  waterproof.  These  are 
molded  on  wooden  blocks  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  dav ;  and  when  the  desired 
.Nhape  is  produced,  the  whole  is  carefully  furnished  over  with  lac  and  dammar  varnish, 
and,  before  dry,  the  fine  silk  plush  is  applied  with  great  nicety,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ieams  being  perceived;  it  is  then  trimmed  with  silk  braid  on  the  edge  of  the  brim,  and 
a  silken  band  round  the  junction  of  the  bod^  with  the  brim;  and  the  lining  of  leather 
and  thin  silk  beins  put  in,  it  is  complete.  Lightness,  gloss,  and  durability  are  the  prime 
qualities  of  the  silk  hat;  and  in  these  respects  the  hats  of  New-York  manufacture  deserve 
a  high  commendation.  Very  excellent  hats  are  made  in  London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh; 
but  they  are  heavier  than  those  of  America. 

As  suM^sted  by  the  whims  of  fashion  (q.v.),  hats  have  undergone  a  wide  variety  of 
changes  of  shape.  The  raising  of  the  top  part  in  which  the  head  is  inserted,  and  the 
widening  or  diminishing  of  the  brims,  have  constituted  the  chief  differences.  Some- 
times the  top  has  been  high  and  narrow,  sometimes  high  and  widened;  and  as  regards 
tlie  brim,  it  has  sometimes  been  sd  broad  as  to  be  looped  up.  Political  and  religious 
differences  have  been  marked  by  the  form  of  hat.  The  Puritan  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
L  adopted  the  steeple  hat,  high  and  narrow  with  a  broad  brim,  and  devoid  of  orna- 
ment, as  the  badge  of  his  party.  The  Cavalier,  during  the  same  era,  wore  a  lower  and 
broacler  crown,  with  a  feather  stuck  on  one  side.  And  a  still  lower-crowned  hat,  with 
a  profusion  of  feathers,  became  the  fashion  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  II.  The  Quaker 
hat,  low  in  the  crown,  with  a  broad  brim,  and  quite  plam,  dates  from  the  origin  of  the 
sect  at  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  A  growing  extravagance  in  breadth  of  brim 
led  to  the  device  of  looping  up  the  back  and  sides,  and  so  was  fadiioned  the  cocked- 
hat  which  was  worn  by  gentlemen  throughout  the  18th  century.  But  in  this  cocked-hat 
era  there  were  exceptions  to  the  fashion.  Beaux,  by  way  of  singularity,  wore  low- 
crowaed  hats  with  brims,  and  such  must  be  considered  the  precursors  of  the  present 
round-hat,  which  finally  superseded  every  variety  of  cocked -hat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19lh  century.  The  writer  of  this  can  recollect  of  only  three  persons  wearing  cocked- 
hats  as  ordinary  attire  as  late  as  1810.  While  coclked-hats  ceased  to  be  used  by  commoa 
soldiers  at  the  reform  of  military  costume  consequent  on  the  war  with  the  French 
republic,  officers  in  the  army  continued  till  a  later  period  to  wear  tliat  species  of  flat- 
tened cocked- hat  known  as  the  cha/peau  bras — that  is,  the  hat  which,  by  being  flattened 
up,  could  be  carried  conveniently  under  the  arm.  This  kind  of  hat  was  disused  by 
regimental  officers  about  1812;  but  with  slight  variation  in  shape,  it  is  still  continued  by 
field  officera  in  European  armies. 

Light,  handv,  and,  in  effect,  adding  height  to  the  stature,  the  common  round-hat  is 
easily  damaeed,  and  quite  unsuitable  for  rough  wear  in  traveling  or  when  in  tlie 
country.  These  inconveniences,  as  is  well  known,  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
variety  of  undress  hats,  black  and  gray,  and  some  of  them  of  felt  almost  as  soft  as  cloth. 
Such  are  the  wide-awakes,  the  Tom-and-Jerries,  and  an  innumerable  tribe  of  hats  worn 
by  sportsmen,  tourists,  and  youths  generally.  With  these  exceptions,  the  round-hat, 
vitb  slight  changes  of  form  from  time  to  time  as  suggested  by  fashion,  continues  to  be 
the  hat  proper,  worn  by  all  when  in  ceremonial  dress.  The  only  professional  hat  in 
England  is  that  of  clergymen  of  the  established  church.  It  is  a  round-hat  of  fine  beaver, 
with  a  broad  brim,  which  is  looped  up  at  sides  and  back,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shovel. 
This  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  shovel -hat.  During  the  18th  c,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  gentlemen  to  wear  gold-lace  bands  and  edgings  on  their  hats.  This,  like  some  other 
fantastic  decorations  or  attire,  is  now  resigned  to  footmen  and  other  domestic  servants 
in  livery,  whose  hats  and  other  garments  present  a  fair  specimen  of  the  dress  of  our 
foppish  ancestors. 

HATCH,  Edward,  b.  Me. ;  early  removed  to  Iowa.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  be 
▼as  a  col.  in  command  at  New  Madrid,  Island  No.  Ten,  and  Corinth,  and  afiei-wards 
commander  of  a  division  in  Tennessee.  He  was  brig. gen,  of  cavalr^in  tbe  contestr.  at 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood^  Wmy.  In  1869he  was  made  col. 
of  the  9th  U.  S.  cavalry. 

HATCH,  John  P..  b.  New  York,  1822;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  served  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  against  the  Indians.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  brig  gen.  of 
volunteers,  commanding  cavalry  in  northern  Virginia,  and  was  seriously  wounded  at 
South  Mountain.  He  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  for  gallantry.  After  the  war  he  was  made 
eol.  of  the  4th  (regular)  cavalry. 

HATCH— HATCHWAY.  Hatches  are  square  or  oblong  openings  in  therdeck^ofja 
ahip,  forming  the  communications  b^ween  one  deck  and  another.    The  fore-hatchway 
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is  usually  close  abaft  the  fore-mast,  the  after-hatchway  between  the  main  and  mizzen 
masts,  and  the  main -hatchway  immediately  before  the  main-mast.  This  last  is  ordi- 
narily the  largest,  and  through  it  goods  are  hoisted  to  and  from  the  hold.  In  mercbani 
yessels,  and  especially  barges,  there  are  frequently  other  hatchways,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cargo;  indeed,  in  some  craft,  the  whole  deck  consists  of  hatchways. 
When  used  for  purposes  of  communication,  a  companion-ladder  is  placed  from  each 
hatchway  to  the  deck  below.  These  ladders  are,  however,  generally  limited  to  the  fore 
and  after  hatches.  As  he  emerges  through  the  latter,  in  ascending  to  the  upper  deck. 
every  officer  and  sailor  touches  nis  hat  in  token  of  "  salute  to  the  quarter-deck."  When 
not  so  used,  the  hatchway  is  covered  by  a  wooden  grating  which  admits  air  and  suffi- 
cient light  to  those  below,  while  it  protects  men  operating  above  from  accident.  Durini: 
stormy  or  wet  weather,  these  gratings  are  covered  with  tarpaulins,  securely  faslene<J. 
and  the  ship  becomes  water-tight.  After  an  action  by  boarding,  the  conquered  crew 
are  often  battened  down  in  the  lower  decks,  and  then  made  prisoners  as  they  are  allowed 
to  ascend  through  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 

HATuuus,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  n.e.  part  of  Mississippi,  U.  S.,  and  emptic- 
into  the  Mississippi  river,  near  Randolph,  about  25  m.  above  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  ruib 
through  a  fertile  cotton  region,  and  is  navigable  by  small  steam-boats  about  100  id. 
from  Its  mouth. 

HATCHXENT,  or  AcmEVEMENT,  the  funeral  escutcheon  placed  in  front  of  the  hoii -■ 
of  the  deceased,  or  elsewhere,  setting  forth  his  rank  and  circumstances.  It  is  in  th<' 
form  of  a  loasenge,  and  in  its  center  are  depicted  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  single  or 
quartered. 

The  achievement  of  a  bachelor  represents  his  arms  in  a  shield  complete,  i.e.,  accom- 
panied with  helmet,  crest,  mantling,  motto,  and  any  other  external  ornaments  to  whicli 
he  may  be  entitled,  on  a  black  ground. 

In  the  achievement  of  an  unmarried  lady,  her  arms  are  placed  in  a  lozenge  on  a  black 
ground,  but  without  external  heralc^ic  ornaments  except  in  the  case  of  a  peeress,  wheu 
her  supporters,  rol)e  of  estate,  and  coronet  are  added. 

The  achievement  of  a  husband  whose  wife  survives,  impales  his  arms  with  his  wife'$ 
in  a  shield  with  the  external  ornaments  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  ground  of  the  batch 
ment  being,  under  his  side  of  the  shield,  black,  and  under  his  wife's,  white.  If  the 
wife  be  an  heiress,  her  arms  are  not  impaled,  but  carried  in  an  escutcheon  of  preteu^". 
The  external  ornaments  are  appended,  except  the  insignia  of  any  order  of  knigbtiuKKi 
having  a  circle  or  collar,  with  which  heralds  do  not  consider  it  proper  for  a  knight  to 
encircle  his  wife's  arras.  On  this  account  the  achievement  of  a  knight  has  two  shields 
placed  side  by  side,  one  containing  tbe  husband's  arms  only,  encircled  by  the  collar, 
ribbon,  etc.,  of  the  order,  Ihe  other  containing  those  of  husband  and  wife:  the  ground  is 
divided  perpendicularly  in  the  middle  of  the  second  shield,  and  painted  black  and  white. 
When  the  wife  is  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  there  are  also  two  shields — the  dexter  con- 
taining the  arms  of  the  husband,  with  the  lady's  arms  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretense 
ensigned  with  her  coronet;  the  sinister  lozenge-shaped  with  the  lady*s  alone,  and  each 
accompanied  with  its  proper  external  decorations.  The  ground  is  divided  black  and 
white  in  the  middle  of  the  dexter  escutcheon. 

Tlie  arms  of  a  wife  whose  husband  survives  are  impaled  with  her  husband's  arms  in 
a  shield,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  heiress,  borne  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretense.  There  is  no 
helmet,  crest,  or  mantling,  but  a  peeress  is  entitled  to  her  robe  of  estate.  The  ground 
under  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  white,  and  under  the  sinister,  black. 

The  achievement  of  a  widower  differs  from  that  of  a  husband,  in  the  grqund  being 
entirely  black. 

The  achievement  of  a  widow  differs  from  that  of  a  wife,  both  in  having  the  ground 
entirely  black,  and  in  the  form  of  the  escutcheon,  which  (except  in  the  case  of  an 
escutcheon  of  pretense)  is  lozenge-shaped.  The  arms  are  encircled  by  a  silver  cordon 
or  cordelidre,  the  symbol  of  widowhood. 

On  the  decease  of  the  last  of  a  family,  a  death's  head  surmounts  the  shield  in  place 
of  a  crest. 

The  achievement  of  a  reigning  king  or  queen,  whether  married  or  not,  represents  the 
royal  arms  complete  on  a  ground  entirely  black.  That  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  has 
the  insignia  of  his  see  impaled  with  his  paternal  arms,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  mitre, 
and  the  ground  is  per  pale  ar.  and  sa.  The  dean  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church 
and  a  king  at  arms,  also  impale  the  arms  of  office  with  their  family  arms.  In  the 
achievement  of  the  wife  of  a  prelate,  there  are  two  shields — the  first  containine  the 
impaled  arms  of  the  see  and  the  bishop,  surmounted  by  a  miter;  and  the  second,  the 
family  arms  of  the  bishop  with  those  of  his  wife.  The  ground  is  all  white,  except  that 
part  which  is  under  the  arms  of  the  wife. 

The  funeral  escutcheon  of  Scotland,  France,  and  Germany  differs  considerably  from 
that  in  use  in  England;  it  indicates  not  merely  the  deceased's  right  to  a  coat  or  arms, 
but  his  gentility  of  descent.  The  hatchment  is  much  larger,  consisting  of  a  lozenge  above 
6  ft  square;  and  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  which  occupy  the  center,  are  surrounded 
by  those  of  the  8  or  16  families  from  whom  he  derived  his  descent,  the  paternal  qnarter- 
ings  on  the  right  side,  and  the  maternal  on  the  left.    The  deceased  is  not  entitled  to  an 
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achieT€ment  unless  all  these  families  had  a  right  to  bear  arms.  On  the  four  comers 
are  death's  heads  and  the  initials  and  title  of  the  deceased,  the  black  interstices  are 
powdered  with  tears. 

HATFIELB,  a  small  market  t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Hertford,  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  7  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  Hertford.  It  consists  of  one  considerable  street, 
crossed  by  a  smaller  one;  its  trade  is  unimportant.  The  palace  was  once  the  property 
of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  but,  together  with  the  manor,  was  seized  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
was  afterwards  successively  the  residence,  before  their  accession,  of  Edward  VI.  and 
queen  Elizabeth.  Hatfield  house,  built  by  sir  Robert  Cecil,  is  a  noble  structure,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  and  interesting 
edifice  of  the  13th  century.    Pop.,  71,  of  parish,  3,998. 

HATFIELD,  Edwin  Francis,  d.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1807;  graduated  at  Middlebury  college, 
and  studied  theology  at  Andover.  He  was  ordained  in  New  York  in  1832;  was  pastor 
in  St.  Louis;  then  of  the  Seventh,  and  later  of  the  North  Presbyterian  church.  New 
York  city.  He  was  for  a  time  agent  for  the  Union  theological  semlnanr,  and  for  many 
years  clerk  of  the  Presbyterian  general  assembly.  He  has  published  UnivermUsm  as  it 
Is;  SL  Eelejia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  IJie  HiaUyry  gf  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  The^  Church 
Hyuiti-Book,  with  Tunes;  Tlie  Gh^ipel  Hymn-Book.  He  also  edited  The  New  York 
{Jbterwr  Tear-Book  tor  1871  and  following  years. 

HAT  MANUFACTURE  (see  Hat,  ante).  Until  recent  times  hats  were  principally 
made  by  the  |>rocess  of  felting,  and  as  tradition  ascribed  the  discovery  of  that  vevy 
aocient  operation  to  St.  Clement,  he  was  assumed  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  craft,  and 
the  annual  festival  of  the  trade  continues  to  be  held  on  his  day,  the  28d  of  November. 
Felt  hats  are  now  made  of  three  different  kinds,  plain  soft,  plain  hard,  and  '*  napped'' 
or  "ruffed**  felts.  There  is  a  great  range  in  the  quality  of  felt  hats,  the  finer  and  more 
expensive  qualities  being  made  entirely  of  fur;  for  the  commoner' qualities  a  mixture  of 
fur  and  Saxony  wool  is  used;  and  for  the  lowest  kinds  wool  alone  is  employed.  The 
processes  and  apparatus  necessary  for  making  hats  of  fur  differ  also  from  those  required 
in  the  case  of  woolen  bodies;  and  in  large  manufactories,  especially  in  America, 
machinery  is  generally  employed  for  operations  which  at  no  distant  day  were  entirely 
manual  In  the  smaller  factories,  and  for  special  objects,  the  old  hand  processes  are 
still  in  operation.  Hatter's  fur  consists  principally  of  the  hair  of  rabbits  (technically 
called  conevs)  and  hares,  with  some  proportion  of  nutria,  musquash,  and  beaver's  huir; 
and  generally  any  parinffs  or  cuttings  from  furriers  are  also  used.  Furs  intended  for 
Wiing  are  deprived  of  their  long,  coarse  hairs,  after  which  they  are  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  mercury,  an  operation  called  carroting  or  seeretage,  whereby  the  felt- 
iog  properties  of  the  fur  are  greatly  increased.  The  fur  is  then  cut  by  hand  or  machine 
from  the  skin,  and  in  this  state  it  is  delivered  to  the  hat  maker.  A  considerable  trade 
in  rabbit  fur  for  hat  making  is  maintained  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  silk  hat,  which  has  now  become  so  co-extensive  with  civilization,  is  an  article  of 
recent  general  introduction.  It  was  known  in  Florence  about  a  century  ago;  but  its  manu- 
f icture  was  not  introduced  into  France  till  about  1825,  and  its  development  has  taken 
place  entirely  since  that  period.  A  silk  hat  consists  of  a  light  stiff  body  covered  with 
"•  plush  of  silk,  the  manufacture  of  which  in  a  brilliant  glossy  condition  is  the  most 
important  element  in  the  industry;  and  in  that  manufacture  the  French  and  American 
*tyi«'s  are  in  large  demand.  Originally  the  bodies  were  made  of  felt  and  various  other 
niui(  rials,  but  now  calico  is  almost  exclusively  used.  The  calico  is  first  stiffened  with 
I  varnish  of  shellac,  and  then  cut  into  pieces  sufficient  for  crown,  side,  and  brim.  The 
H'i«'  piece  is  wound  round  a  wooden  hat  block,  and  its  edges  are  joined  by  hot  ironing, 
and  the  crown  piece  is  put  on  and  similarly  attached  to  the  side.  The  brim,  consisting 
"f  three  thicknesses  of  calico  cemented  together,  is  now  slipped  over  and  brought  to  its 
position,  and  thereafter  a  second  side-piece  and  another  crown  are  cemented  on.  The 
^^bole  of  the  body,  thus  prepared,  now  receives  a  coat  of  size,  and  subsequently  it  is 
yamished  over,  and  thus  it  is  ready  for  the  operation  of  covering.  In  covering  this 
-'jdy,  the  under  brim,  generally  of  merino,  is  first  attached,  then  the  upper  brim,  and 
■wly  the  crown  and  side  sewed  together  are  drawn  over.  All  these  by  hot  ironing 
^nd  stretching  are  drawn  smooth  and  tight,  and  as  the  varnish  of  the  body  softens  with 
the  heat,  body  and  cover  adhere  all  over  to  each  other  without  wrinkle  or  pucker. 
Hrpssing  and  polishing,  by  means  of  damping,  brushing,  and  ironing,  come  next,  after 
^^hich  the  hat  is  "velured  "  in  a  revolving  machine  by  the  application  of  haircloth  and 
;elvet  velures,  which  cleans  the  nap  and  gives  a  smooth,  and  glossy  surface.  The 
'nm  has  then  only  to  be  bound,  the  linings  inserted,  and  the  brim  finally  curled,  when 
'l»e  hat  is  ready  for  use.  In  all  kinds  of  hat-making  the  French  excel,  and  in  such  cen- 
ter? fis  Anduze,  Lyons,  and  Paris  the  trade  is  very  extensive  and  important.  In  Great 
Britain  the  felt  hat  trade  is  principally  centered  at  Denton  and  other  localities  in  the 
neiebborhood  of  Manchester,  and  in  America  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
•njoy  the  greater  part  of  the  industry.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  the  statistics 
of  hat  manufacture  in  the  United  States  were  as  follows:  Hat  and  cap  establishments, 
^'^;  hands  employed,  16,178;  capital,  $6,489,671;  wages,  $6,574,490;  materials. 
?13,282,107;  products,  $24,848,167.  Digitized  by  VjOOgK:: 
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HAT  KONET,  a  small  duty  or  primage  paid  to  the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care  and 
trouble  over  and  above  the  freight.  The  ri^ht  to  it  is  regulated  entirely  by  custom 
of  particular  porta.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  payment  being  originally 
gratuitous,  and  given  to  the  master  on  going  round  with  the  hat  at  the  end  of  a  prosper- 
ous voyage. 

HATBAS',  a  t.  of  Hindustan,  in  the  n.w;  provinces,  83  m.  to  the  n.  of  Agra,  in  lat. 
27*  36'  n..  and  long.  TS**  9'  east.  Hatras  contains,  71,  23,723  inhabitants,  and  lias  a 
considerable  trade,  more  particularly  in  the  cotton  of  the  neighborhood.  As  a  place  of 
some  strength,  it  was  at  one  time  prominent  in  the  wars  of  the  Doab;  but  on  failing,  iu 
1817,  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  it  was  immediately  dismantled. 

HATTESAS,  Cape.     8ee  Cafe  Hattkkas. 

HAITI  BHEBfP,  sometimes  called  Haiti  Humayun— i.e.,  exalted  writing,  the  name 
given  by  the  Turks  to  every  rescrif)t  of  the  sultim.  The  hatti  sherifs  are  composed  in 
the  Turkish  language,  and  written  in  the  Arabian  court-hand  Divani.  Above  the  text. 
as  a  token  of  the  authenticity  of  the  rescript,  stands  the  intricate  flourish  or  mark  of  tk 
sultan,  usually  in  black,  but  sometimes  in  red  or  gold.  This  flourish  is  called  tugra  or 
rish&ni  sherif — i.e.,  exalted  sign;  and  the  functionary  who  superscribes  it  is  called  rlsch 
ftndschi,  or  the  signer.  The  hatti  sherif  is  irrevocable.  That  of  Gulhana,  promulgated 
by  Abdul  Medjid,  Nov.  8,  1839  (renewed  Feb.  18,  1856),  which  guarantees  life  and  prop 
erty  to  all  subjects  of  the  empire  without  distinction  of  creeds,  has  in  modern  timi^ 
obtained  the  widest  celebrity. 

HATTO,  the  name  of  two  archbishops  of  the  see  of  Mainz,  who  have  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  Germany.  The  first  of  these  was  chosen  archbishop 
of  Mainz  in  891,  and  died  in  913.— The  second  archbishop  of  that  name  was  a  monk  of 
the  monasters  of  Fulda,  and  succeeded  the  celebrated  Rabanus  Maurus,  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eucharistic  controversies,  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Boniface, 
about  the  year  942.  In  the  second  expedition  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  into  Italy,  in  961, 
Hatto  was  sent  as  his  ambassador  from  Pavia  to  Home;  and  after  his  return,  on  the  death 
of  archbishop  William,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Mainz,  and  continued  one  of  the  chief 
directors  of  the  imperial  counsels.  Of  his  after  life,  and  of  his  personal  character,  the 
most  opposite  accounts  have  been  given.  By  some  he  is  represented  as  a  zealous  reformer. 
and  an  upright  and  successful  administrator;  by  others,  as  a  selfish  and  hard-hearted 
oppressor;  and  the  strange  legend  of  his  being  devoured  by  rats, which  Southey  has  ikt- 
petuated  in  his  well-known  ballad  of  Bishop  HaUo,  is  represented  as  an  evidence  of  the 
estimate  which  was  popularly  formed  regarding  him.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
however,  that  this  legend  is  of  a  much  later  date,  and  that  its  real  origin  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  equivocal  designation  of  the  tower  on  the  Rhine,  Maflsethurm,  near  Bingen.^hich 
has  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  occurrence.  Mcmsethurmy  mouse-tower,  is  probably 
only  a  corrupted  form  of  Mauththurm,  toll-tower,  a  sufficiently  descriptive  name;  but 
the  modified  form  of  the  woid  might  readily  suggest  a  lejgend  of  mice  or  rats.  The  date 
at  which  the  Mailsethurm  was  built  is  unknown,  and  it  is  far  from  certain  tliat  it  is  not 
much  later  than  the  time  of  Hatto.  It  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes  in  1635.  Archbishop 
Hatto  died  in  969  or  970. 

HATZFELD,  a  small  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  Temeser  Banat,  is  situated  24  m.  w.  of 
Temesvar,  on  the  railway  between  that  town  and  Pesth.  The  breeding  of  horses  is  here 
extensively  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  corn.    Pop.  in  '69,  7,981. 

HAU'BEEK,  a  twisted  coat  of  mail,  sometimes  extending  only  as  high  as  the  neck,  but 
more  generally  continued  so  as  to  form  a  coif,  leaving  only  the  face  of  the  knight  \\li" 
bore  it  exposed.  In  early  times,  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  sometimes  terminated  at  the 
elbow,  but  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  it  came  down  to  the  wrist,  and  very  generally 
descended  over  the  hand  in  the  form  of  a  glove,  either  one-fingered  or  divided.  In  the 
14th  c,  the  hauberk  was  worn  under  plate^rmor.     See  Habergeon. 

HAU'BEBT,  an  old  term  in  feudal  law,  to  denote  the  tenure  of  ward  and  relief. 

HAUCH,  Hans  Carsten,  one  of  the  best  Danish  poets  of  the  19th  c.  was  Iwrn  at 
Frederikshald,  in  Norway,,  in  1791;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Christiania  in  1821. 
and  after  having  traveled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  at  the  cost  of  the  govern 
ment,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  natural  history,  came  to  Copenhagen  in 
1827,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the  royal  academy  of  Soroe.  in  Denmark. 
This  post  Hauch  exchanged  in  1846  for  the  chair  of  northern  literature  in  the  university 
of  Kiel,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sleswick-Holstein  revolution,  two  years  atier 
wards,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Copenhagen,  where  the  dowager-queen,  Maria 
Sophia,  offered  him  an  asylum  at  the  palace  of  Prederiksborg,  where  he  resided  for 
several  years;  and  on  the  (Jealh  of  his  friend  Oehlcnschlftger.  in  1850.  he  succeeded  him 
in  the  chair  of  aesthetics  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  Hauch's  earliest  altempis  ai 
dramatic  composition — Contragterne  and  Hosaura — which  appeared  in  1816-17,  attracted 
very  little  attention,  but  his  tragedies  of  Tibeiius  og  Bajazet,  Gregory  VII.,  and  Dan  Juan 
(1829)  at  once  established  his  reputation,  which  he  fully  maintained  by  his  subsequent 
dramas  of  Karl  den  Femten's  Dod  (the  death  of  Charles  Y.\  MaatricMs  Bel^ring  (the  siege 
of  Maestricht),  Svend  Orailie  (1841),  and  Marsk  8tig  (1850),  in  which  he  exhibits  grc«t 
powers  of  individualizing  character,  and  portraying  the  local  coloring  of  the  scenes 
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which  he  describes  Many  of  bis  pieces  were  translated  by  himself  into  German,  and 
were  represented  with  success  at  the  principal  theaters  of  (Germany  and  Sweden. 
Hauch's  dramatic  epic,  Hamadryaden,  which  belongs  to  the  ultra  romantic  school,  has 
met  with  less  favor  among  his  own  countrymen  than  in  Germany,  where  it  elicited  the 
commendatory  notice  of  1  leck.  Schubert,  and  other  critics  of  note;  but  his  Lyriske  Digts, 

1843  (lyrical  poems),  some  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful,  enjoy  an  undisputed  popu- 
larity in  Denmark.  As  a  writer  of  tales  and  romances,  Ilauch  showed  considerable 
diversity  of  talent;  the  principal  are — En  Polsk  FamUie  (a  Polish  family);  Shttet  ved 
Bhinen  (the  castle  on  the  Rhine);  and  Guldmagern  (the  goldsmith,  1836^);  Saga  om 
Thorwald  Vidfmle  (1849);  Nordische  Mythologie,  Waldcrnar  Seier  (1862),  etc.  His  Mobert 
Fulton  (1853)  is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  works.  Hauch  was  a  voluminous 
contributor  to  cnrrent  Danish  and  German  literature,  and  in  his  own  country  his  name 
is  associated  with  a  sharp  literary  contest,  in  which  he  took  an  active  and  not  always  a 
very  dignified  part  against  his  countryman  and  brother  poet,  J.  L.  Heiberg.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1872. 

HAUGIANS,  a  sect  in  Norway,  the  followers  of  Hans  Neilson  Hauge  (1771-1824). 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  revival  preacher  and  so  annoyine  to  the  regular  clergy  that  they 
procured  his  punishment  l^  fine  and  imprisonment.  He  held  that  Ij^e  ministry  is  a 
common  duty,  and  that  oraination  for  the  service  is  not  necessary;  that  church  creeds 
&Dd  confessions  are  of  small  account,  but  faith  and  works  are  everything,  and  he  laid 
much  stress  upon  strict  discipline.     The  sect,  though  local,  is  still  numerous. 

HAUKSBEE,  or  HAWKSBEE,  Francis,  b.  England  about  1690;  a  natural  phil- 
osopher, the  earliest  to  note  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  to  observe  the  pro- 
duction of  light  in  a  vacuum  and  in  open  air.  He  wrote  PhyeidhMecharUcal  ExperimenU 
m  Various  Subjects. 

HAUPT,  Herman,  b.  Penn.  1817;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  after  obtaining  his 
commission,  immediately  resigned  from  the  army,  and  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  in 

1844  was  professor  of  that  science  in  Pennsylvania  college.  He  was  for  many  years 
engaged  as  first  assistant  engineer  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  afterwards  roso  to 
be  chief  engineer,  and  a  director  of  that  company.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Hoosac 
tuDDel.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  military  rail- 
roads.   In  1875  he  was  general  manager  of  the  Piedmont  air  line  railway. 

HAUPT,  MoRiTZ,  1808-74;  b.  Germany;  a  noted  philologist.  On  finishing  his  uni- 
versity course  he  devoted  seven  years  to  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Old  French, 
Pn)ven9al  and  Bohemian.  In  1837  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
and  bis  first  lectures,  dealing  with  such  diverse  subjects  as  CatuUas  and  the  Ntbdun^- 
fnHed,  indicated  the  twofold  direction  of  his  labors.  He  was  chosen  to  the  new  chair 
of  German  language  and  literature,  founded  in  his  behoof,  and  in  1843  married  Louise 
Herman,  the  daugnter  of  his  master  and  colleague.  Having  taken  part  in  1849  with 
Otto  Jahn  and  Theodor  Meramsen  in  a  political  agitation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  im- 
perial constitution,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship.  Two  years  later,  however,  he 
^as  called  to  succeed  Lachmann  at  the  university  of  Berlin;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Berlin  academy,  which  had  made  him  a  corresponding  member  in  1841,  elected  him  an 
'>rdiniir}-  member.  For  21  yeara  he  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  scholars  of  the 
l*ru.ssian  capital. 

HAUPTMANN,  Moritz.  1792-1868;  was  well  known  as  a  composer,  but  of  greater 
importance  as  a  writer  on  the  theory  of  music.  He  was  educated  as  a  musician,  and 
under  Spohr  he  studied  the  violin.  His  opera,  Mdthilde,  was  very  successful,  but  it  was 
Qot  until  he  succeeded  Johauu  Seba.stian  Bach,  as  cantor  at  the  Thomas  school  of  Leip- 
sic that  his  genius  as  a  teacher  Wiis  universally  acknowledged.  His  pupils,  all  more  or 
>^  distinguished,  cherished  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  him,  and  at  his  death  Leip- 
sic was  in  mourning.  He  embodied  the  result  of  many  years'  labors  in  his  I>ie  Naiur 
^■r  Harmon^  und  Metrik. 

HATJPUE',  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  n.w.  Provinces,  in  the  district  of  Meerut, 
30  m.  3.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  had  a  population  in 
1871  of  14,294.  Government  has  a  breeding-stud  here,  which  has  obtained  celebrity  for 
tbe  character  of  the  horses  passed  into  different  branches  of  the  service. 

HAURAN,  a  district  in  Syria,  e.  of  the  Jordan  and  s.  of  Damascus.  It  is  a  volcanic 
region,  and  .scattered  over  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  vast  number  of  ancient  towns.  The  land 
belongs  to  the  government;  it  is  fertile,  but  only  grain  is  cultivated.  Scarcely  a  tree 
'3n  be  seen.  The  country  abounds  in  artificial  caves  which  once  served  as  cisterns  or 
canaries.  Eshmiskin  is  considered  the  capital,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  all 
'lie  shicks.  The  people  are  chiefly  Mohammedans  and  dress  like  the  Bedouins.  In 
wcient  times  the  Hauran  was  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Bashan. 

HAURfeAU,  Jean  Bahth^lkmy,  b.  France,  1812;  after  leaving  college,  became  an 
♦'ditor  at  Le  Mans.  In  1848  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  national 
library,  and  chosen  a  memb(T  of  the  constituent  assembly.  In  1861  he  became  librarian 
of  the  order  of  advocates,  and  president  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres. 
Among  his  works  are  De  la  Philoftophie  Srof antique  ;  Fmmou  I.  etm  G(m^p.^hfHaM^^¥C 
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m  Gout  ;  and  GaXUa  Christiana,  a  continuation  of  the  Benedictine  history  of  Gliristuuiity 
in  Gaul.  , 

HAUBIAITT,  a  term  in  heraldry  applied  to  a  fish  placed  upright  as  if  to  refresh  itself 
by  sucking  air.  Gules,  three  lucies  (the  ancient  name  of  pikes)  hauriant  in  fess  argent, 
the  arms  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lucy  in  Hertfordshire. 

HA1T8EB,  Kaspar,  the  foundling  of  Nuremberg,  was  found  by  a  citizen  of  that  town 
in  the  market-place,  between  four  and  tive  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  May, 
1828.  He  was  dressed  like  a  peasant-boy,  and  had  with  him  a  letter  addressed  to  tbe 
capt.  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  horse  at  Nuremberg.  Being  conducted  to  this  officer  and 
interrogated,  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  could  speak  very  little,  and  was  almost 
totally  Ignorant.  To  all  questions  he  replied,  *'Von  Regensburg"  (from  Regensburg). 
or  ''Ich  woais  nit"  (I  don't  know).  On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  his  name  infirm 
legible  characters  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  without  adding  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  auj- 
thmg  else,  though  requested  to  do  so.  Hauser  was  then,  to  judge  from  his  appearance, 
16  or  17  years  old.  Though  short  and  broad  shouldered,  his  figure  was  perfectly  well- 
proportioned.  His  skin  was  very  white;  his  limbs  delicately  formed,  the  hands  and 
feet  small  and  beautiful,  the  latter,  however,  showing  no  marks  of  his  having  ever 
worn  shoes.  With  the  exception  of  dry  bread  and  water,  he  showed  a  violent  dislike  to 
all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  His  langua^  was  confined  to  a  few  words  or  sentences  in 
the  old  Bavarian  dialect.  He  showed  entire  ignorance  of  the  most  ordinary  objects,  and 
great  indifference  to  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life.  Among  ms  scanty  arti- 
cles of  clothing  was  a  handkerchief  marked  K.  H. ;  he  had  likewise  about  him  some 
written  Catholic  prayers.  In  the  letter  which  he  carried,  dated,  "From  the  confines  of 
Bavaria,  place  unknown,  1828,"  the  writer  stated  himself  to  be  a  poor  day-laborer,  the 
father  of  10  children,  and  said  that  the  boy  had  been  deposited  before  his  door  by  his 
mother,  a  person  unknown  to  the  writer.  He  stated  further,  that  he  had  brought  up 
the  boy  secretly,  without  allowing  him  to  leave  the  house,  but  had  instructed  him  in 
reading,  writing,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  adding  that  it  was  the  boy's  wish 
to  become  a  horse-soldier.  The  letter  inclosed  a  line,  apparently  from  the  mother. 
stating  that  she,  a  poor  girl,  had  given  birth  to  the  boy  on  the  80th  April,  1812;  that  his 
name  was  Kaspar;  and  that  his  father,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the  sixth  regiment, 
was  dead.  Hauser  was  treated  by  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  as  a  destitute  boy,  and 
became  the  obiect  of  general  sympathy.  Binder,  a  burgomaster,  exerted  himself,  in 
particular,  to  throw  some  light  on  the  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of  the  young  man 
was  involved.  In  the  course  of  many  conversations  with  him,  it  came  out  that  Ilaiiser, 
from  his  childhood,  had  worn  only  a  shirt  and  trousers;  that  he  had  lived  in  a  dark 
place  underground,  where  he  was  unable  to  stretch  himself  out  at  full  length;  that  he 
had  been  fed  upon  bread  and  water  by  a  man  who  did  not  show  himself,  hut  who 
cleaned  and  dressed  him,  and  provided  him  with  food  and  drink  while  he  was  in  a 
state  of  natural  or  artificial  sleep.  His  sole  occupation  was  playing  with  two  wooden 
horses.  For  some  time  before  he  was  conveyed  to  Nuremberg,  the  man  had  come 
oftener  to  his  dungeon,  and  had  taught  him  to  write  by  guiding  his  baud,  and  to  lift 
his  feet  and  walk.  This  narrative  gave  rise  to  various  suppositions  and  rumors. 
Hauser  was,  according  to  some,  the  natural  son  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  young  lady  of  hlgli 
rank;  while  others  believed  him  to  be  of  princely  origin,  or  the  victim  of  some  dark 
plot  respecting  an  inheritance.  Some  incredulous  persons  believed  the  whole  aflfair  lo 
be  an  imposition.  On  July  18,  1828,  Hauser  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  prof. 
Daumer.  The  history  of  his  education  is  remarkable  in  a  pedagogic  point  of  view,  as 
his  original  desire  for  knowledge,  his  extraordinary  memory,  and  acute  understanding 
decreased  in  proportion  as  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  extended.  His  progress  wjis,  on 
the  whole,  small.  On  Oct.  17,  1829,  he  was  found  bleeding  from  a  slight  woifnd  on  the 
brow,  which  he  said  had  been  inflicted  by  a  man  with  a  black  head.  All  efforts  made  to 
discover  the  perpetrator  were  ineffectual.  The  incident  excited  a  great  sensation ;  Hauser 
was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  constantly  guarded  by  two 
soldiers.  Among  the  many  strangers  who  came  to  see  Hauser  was  lord  Stanhope. 
who  became  interested  in  him,  and  sent  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  education,  to  Anspach. 
Here  he  was  employed  in  an  oflBce  of  the  court  of  appeal,  but  by  no  means  distin- 
guished himself  for  industry,  and  was  gradually  forgotten  till  his  death  again  excited 
attention.  A  stranger,  under  the  pretext  of  bringing  him  a  message  from  lord  Stan- 
hope, and  informing  him  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  invited  Hauser  to  meet  him 
in  the  palace  garden  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  14,  1833,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  left  side.  Hauser  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  return  home  and  relate  the 
circumstances  of  his  assassination,  but  died  on  Dec.  17,  1833.  Compare  Daumer. 
MttheUungen  ueber  Ka^per  Hauser  (2  vols.  Nuremb.  1832);  Feuerbach,  Kasper  Eavser 
BetJSpiel  Mnes  Verbrecliens  am  Seelenleben  (Ansbach,  1832);  AUgemdne  Zeitung,  June  3, 
1875. 

HAUSSMANN,  Georges  EugJine,  Baron;  b.  Paris,  1809;  educated  at  the  con 
scrvatory  of  music,  and  became  an  advocate.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  suc- 
cessively sous- prefet  of  Nerac,  Saint-Girons.  and  Blaye,  and  under  the  presidency  of 
Louis  jSapoleon,  was  pr6fet  of  Var,  the  Yonne,  and  Gironde.  He  was  appointed 
prcfet  of  the  Seine  in  1853,  and  under  his  direction  PaEigitJ^gSDy^g^^JW^^®^  *  "^^ 
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city.  Among  his  works  were  the  improvement  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  prolon 
«r.ition  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  construction  of  the  boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  and  of 
more  than  20  boulevards  in  the  old  parts  of  Paris,  various  public  gardens,  squares,  bar- 
ruck^,  the  halles  centrales,  the  new  prefectures  of  police,  more  than  a  dozen  bridges,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  various  mairies,  in  addition  to  numerous  hospitals,  asylums  (especially 
tae  Hotel  Dieu).  After  several  loans  had  been  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
these  improvements,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  acting  under  the  powers  conferred  upon 
liietn  by  special  laws,  raised  a  further  sum  of  250, 000k 000  francs  in  1865,  and  260,000,000 
ia  1869.  On  the  formation  of  a  parliamentary  cabinet  by  M.  Emile  Olivier,  Haussinann 
was  asked  to  resign  his  office,  and  on  his  refusal  was  "  relieved"  by  an  imperial  decree, 
dated  Jan.  5,  1870.  He  received  the  decoration  of  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
1856,  and  grand  cross,  1862.  In  1857  he  was  created  a  senator,  and  elected  a  member  of 
thea(^emy  of  fine  arts.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  imperial  council  of  public 
instruction.  After  tJie  fall  of  the  empire  he  quitted  France  for  a  time.  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  in  this  capacity  he  did  much  to 
rpstore  the  influence  and  improve  the  situation  of  tbat  financial  institution.  At  the 
election  of  Oct,  1877,  he  was  returned  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  arrondissement 
of  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  his  candidature  having  received  the  official  approbation  of  the 
tjovernment. 

HAUT'BOIB,  or  O'boe,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  "  reed"  genus.  On  account  of  its 
piercing  sound,  it  was  much  used  in  military  bands,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  for 
living  the  melody,  and  from  it  the  whole  band  used  in  Germany  to  be  called  Oboisten. 
ihe  hautbois,  at  an  early  date,  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  essential  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.  It  is  made  of  wood,  generally  of  box,  ebony,  cocoa,  or  rosewood,  and  is 
constmcted  in  three  pieces,  or  joints,  fornaing  a  continuous  tapering  tube,  about  21  in. 
long,  the  bore  of  which  is  narrow  at  the  small  end,  and  widens  into  a  bell-shaped  open- 
ing, \\  in.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  In  the  upper  and  middle  piece  there  are  holes, 
by  stopping  or  opening  which  with  the  fingers,  the  player  forms  the  notes  of  the  natural 
srale,  the  intermediate  semitones  being  formed  by  the  keys.  The  reed  is  fixed  upon 
the  end  of  a  small  brass  tube  which  fits,  socket-wise,  into  the  small  end  of  the  upper 
piece.  The  sound  of  the  hautbois  is  rich ;  and  from  its  great  power  in  swelling  or 
diminishing  the  sound,  it  is  capable  of  every  variety  of  expression.  Originally,  the 
hautbois  had  but  two  keys,  but  others  have  from  time  to  time  been  added,  till  the  num- 
iieris  now  usually  fifteen,  and  sometimes  more.  Its  ordinary  scale  is  that  of  C  natural, 
but  by  means  of  the  keys  it  can  be  played  in  every  key  with  facility.  Its  range  of 
available  notes  is  from  B  to  G  in  alt.  Triebert  of  Paris  is  now  the  most  celebrated 
maker. 

Hautbois  is  also  the  name  given  by  organ-builders  to  a  reed  stop  of  8  ft.  tone,  which 
i<made  of  metal,  similar  in  shape  to  the  real  hautbois,  and  intended  to  imitate  it  in  its 
N»und.  Its  reed  is  made  of  thin  brass.  In  all  English  organs  it  is  an  indispensable  stop 
in  the  swell,  where  it  is  most  effective.  It  is  only  a  treble  stop,  of  which  the  bass  is  the 
li;is>oon.  In  continental  organs  it  is  found  of  various  scales,  and  when  very  fine  is 
called  the  oboe  iVamour. 

HATTTB  OABOHUE,  etc.     See  Garonne,  Haute,  etc. 

HAUTE-LOIRB.     See  Loire,  Haute,  ante. 

HAUTE-MARNE.     See  Marne,  Haute. 

HAUTE-PYRfeNfeES.     See  PYRBNfes.  Haute,  anfUe, 

HAUTES-ALPES.     See  Alpkb,  ante. 

HAUTE-SAONE.    See  8a6ne,  Haute,  ante, 

HAUTE-SAVOIE.     See  Savoy,  ante.  i 

HAUTE-VIEKNE.    See  Vienne,  Haute,  anU. 

HAUT-RHIN.     See  Rhin»  Haut,  ant^. 

HAItX',  Ren^  Just,  a  celebrated  French  mineralogist,  was  b.  at  St.  Just,  in  Picardy, 
Feb.  28,  1748,  studied  for  the  church,  and  took  priest's  orders.  His  attention  was 
turned  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  life  to  botany,  but  it  was  not  until  he 
vas  38  years  of  age  that,  in  consequence  of  accidentally  beanng  Daubenton  lecture  on 
:i<'  subject  in  the  jardin  des  plantes.  he  commenced  the  study  of  mineralogy.  Linnseus 
•lid  already  shown  that  the  regular  form  of  crystals  is  due  to  the  action  of  forces 
^hich  obey  definite  laws,  and  Rome  de  Lisle  had  ascertained  that  the  angles  are  con- 
stant in  different  crystals  of  the  same  variety;  but  the  true  laws  of  ciystallization 
remained  unknown  until  HaQy  was  led  to  their  discovery  by  a  fortunate  accident.  See 
Vb  memoirs  on  crystallography  and  mineralogy,  amounting  to  about  100,  published 
li'tween  17^  and  1821.  (For  their  titles  and  dates,  see  Poggendorff's  Biog.  Liter. 
ll'ndfrOrterhuch,  pp.  1038  to  1040).  His  most  important  works  are  his  Traite  de  Miner- 
''%/<>  (Paris,  1801,  4  vols,  with  atlas),  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1822-28; 
Tnui^  Elementaire  de  Physique  (Paris,  1804,  2  vols.),  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared 
ii;  1821;  Traite  des  Gharact^res  Physiques  des  Pierres  Precieus^,  1817;  and  Traite  de 
^'ryMiographie,  in  2  vols.,  with  a  volume  of  plates,  in  1822.  He  was  also  a  contributor 
l«  the  Encyclopedic  Me^iodique,  and  the  Dictionnaire  d'Hist.  Nat.    Hatty's  narrow  escape 
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during  the  reyolution  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  memoir  of  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilu >• 
(q.y.).  In  1798  he  was  appointed  on  the  commission  of  weights  and  measures;  in  17U4. 
conservator  of  the  cabinet  des  mines;  in  1795,  teacher  of  physics  at  the  normal  sclu  •>. 
and  finally,  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  museum  of  naiunj 
history  and  in  the  faculty  of  sciences.  He  was  an  honorary  canon  of  Ndtre-Dame,  ani 
is,  in  consequence,  generally  known  as  the  abbe  Hatty.  He  died  in  1823,  leaving  ao 
wealth  beyond  the  collection  on  which  he  had  based  his  great  discoveries,  and  \\hi(-)i  in 
now  preserved  in  the  jardin  des  plantes. 

HAtJY,  Valentin,  1745-1822;  b.  France,  a  brother  of  Rene  Just,  the  minerRlogi>i. 
Valentin  devoted  great  attention  to  the  blind,  for  whose  education  he  invented  ingiLi 
ous  apparatus  in  the  form  of  raised  maps  and  letters.  His  first  pupil  was  a  tuin*] 
beggar,  who  afterward  himself  became  a  teacher.  In  the  first  year  of  his  school  Ikuy 
had  24  pupils.  The  school  attracted  general  attention  and  prospered  rapidly,  many  i>: 
ite  pupils  becoming  proficient  in  music  and  mathematics.  In  1800  he  was  called  lo  Sl 
Petersburg  by  the  emperor,  and  there  founded  a  similar  school;  and  about  the  &ame 
time  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  Berlin. 

HAVA'ITA,  or,  in  English,  ths  harbor,  by  far  the  most  important  city  in  theWe^t 
Indies,  is  the  capital  of  Cuba  (q.v.).  It  stands  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  island,  in  lat.  23 
8'  n.,  and  long.  82°  23  west.  i'op.  71,  169,184,  according  to  oflacial  returp.  but  really 
at  least  200,000.  The  climiite  is  tropical,  and  almost  uniform.  In  summer,  the  averugf 
maximum  temperature  is  87^  P. ;  in  winter,  85'  F.  The  haven  is  one  of  the  noble>i  m 
the  world,  and  its  comparatively  narrow  entrance  is  secured  by  six  forts.  Havaiia 
engrosses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonv,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
illicit  importation  of  Africans,  which  requires  more  secluded  localities;  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  railroads  and  telegraph  with  places  in  the  interior  and  on  tlie  s.  coast,  lu 
1877, 1669  vessels,  of  835,065  tons,  entered  the  port.  Trade  and  industry  have,  how 
ever,  been  greatly  checked  by  the  insurrection  which  began  in  1868  and  lasted  for  leo 
years.  Most  of  the  mercantile  nations  have  establishments  here.  Havana  is  famous 
for  its  cigars  (164.533,000  cigars,  besides  13,895,200  lbs.  of  tobacco  were  exported  iu 
1875),  and  it  has  manufactures  of  chocolate,  woolen  fabrics,  and  straw-hats.  Sugar  h 
the  chief  export.  Havana  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  government;  and,  in  addi 
tion  to  a  handsome  display  of  religious  and  political  establishments,  has  a  university,  a 
botanic  garden,  several  theaters,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  opera-houses  m  exi>t 
ence.  The  streets  are  in  general  narrow,  but  the  promenade  of  Isabel  Segunde,  ruDDin? 
through  the  center  of  the  city,  is  very  fine;  it  has  a  broad  carriage-way,  with  shaded 
walks  and  several  fountains,  of  which  latter  there  are  about  50  in  the  city. 

HAVANA  iflTiU).  In  1873  the  population  of  Havana  had  increased  to  280.000. 
doubtless  owing  to  the  arrival  of  soldiers  from  Spain.  A  large  and  constantly  growini: 
commerce  brings  Havana  into  association  with  the  leading  commercial  countries,  Ameri 
can  ships  leadmg  in  number  among  the  foreign  arrivals.  The  chief  manufacturing 
industry  is  that  of  tobacco,  of  which  there  was  exported  in  1878,  13,864,800  lbs.,  an-l 
174,638,000  of  cigars.  Another  important  article  of  exportation  is  sugar,  which  wiih 
rum,  mohisses,  fruits,  etc.,  makes  up  a  very  valuable  trade.  Havana  is  noted  for  it* 
thoroughfares  and  public  parks — the  paseo  de  Taoon,  plaza  de  Armas,  Alaracda  d*- 
Paula,  and  parque  de  Isabel — which  are  unequaled  in  any  other  ciiy.  The  houses  an- 
low,  with  flat  roofs,  massively  constructed,  and  of  the  general  architecture  common  t.) 
southern  Spain.  Water  is  introduced  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of  7  m.,  and  then' 
are  more  than  50  public  fountains.  Havana  is  a  very  unclean  and  a  very  noisy  city. 
The  sewerage  is  bad,  and  the  arrangements  for  street  cleaning  are  not  effective.'  Tbi- 
number  of  public  and  private  vehicles,  apparently  in  constant  use,  is  so  great  as  to  pn>- 
duce  a  turmoil  and  confusion  which  are  not  paralleled  elsewhere.  It  is  said  that  tlu-n' 
are  6,000  victorias  and  innumerable  volantes  in  the  city,  besides  other  vehicles,  and  the 
mode  of  driving  is  reckless  and  noisy.  • 

HAVEL,  a  river  of  the  n.  of  (Germany,  and  a  considerable  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  hjt? 
its  origin  in  a  small  lake  a  mile  w.  of  tho  town  of  New  Strelitz.  in  Mecklenburg.  U 
flows  southward  from  its  source  to  Potsdam,  and  thence  w.  and  n.w.  to  its  junctior. 
with  the  Elbe,  opposite  the  town  of  Werben.  Its  entire  length  is  218  m..  and  it  i> 
navigable  to  Purstenberg,  a  town  within  30  m.  of  its  source.  The  Havel,  which 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  serves  as  the  connecting  link  to  a  long  chaiQ 
of  lakes,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  internal  trade  of  Prussia.  Of  its  affluents,  the 
Spree,  which  is  longer  than  the  Havel,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  mention. 

HAVELOCK,  Major-General  Sir  Henry,  k.c.b.,  was  b.  April  5, 1795,  at  Bishop-wear 
mouth,  in  Durham,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant  and  ship-builder.  H^  entered  the 
army  a  mouth  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  went  to  India  in  1823,  and  honorabiv 
distmu^uishcd  himself  in  the  Afghan  and  Sikh  wars.  In  1856  he  commanded  a  division 
of  the  army  that  invaded  Persia.  While  absent  in  that  country,  news  arrived  of  il»e 
Indian  mutiny,  and  he  hastened  to  Calcutta.  He  was  directed  to  organize  a  small 
movable  column  at  Allahabad,  and  to  push  on  to  the  relief  of  the  British  at  Cawnpore 
and  Lucknow.  He  made  a  forced  march  to  Futtehpfir,  where,  at  the  head  of  2,(XK) 
men,  he  engaged  and  broke  the  rebels.     He  continued  bi^ti0i»^lVB^4J^^Xnpore,  and 
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twice  defeated  the  enemy — first  at  Aeng,  and  then  at  the  bridge  over  the  Pandu  Nuddi, 
8  m.  from  Cawnpore.  The  consequence  of  the  latter  victory  was  tlie  massacre  of  all 
the  European  women  and  children  in  the  hands  of  Nana  Sabib.  Havelock  had  another 
iMitlle  to  right  at  Ahirwa,  where  the  rebels  were  strongly  inirenched.  He  turned  their 
left,  and  the  78ih  Highlanders  carried  the  village  in  a  splendid  charge.  He  now  entered 
Cawnpore,  and  ga^&ed  with  his  men  upon  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  unhappy  ladies 
&nd  children.  The  sight  steeled  their  hearts,  and  the  avenging  column  quit  tea  Cawn- 
pore to  advance  upon  Lucknow.  Havelock  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  repulsed  the  rebels 
at  Unao.  and  afterwards  on  the  same  day  at  Busserut  Gunge.  After  fighting  eight 
battles  with  the  rebels,  in  all  which  he  was  victorious,  his  little  army  found  itself  so 
UiinDed  by  fatigue  and  sickness,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  upon  Cawnpore.  Early 
in  Sept.  gen.  Outram  arrived  with  reinforcements,  and  Havelock  again  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  Lucknow ;  Outram,  with  chivalrous  generosity,  refusing  to  take  the  com- 
mand out  of  his  hands.  The  relieving  force,  which  mustered  2,500  men  and  17  guns, 
routed  the  enemy  at  Mungalwar.  It  next  engaged  them  at  the  Alum  Bagh,  an  isolated 
building,  about  5  m.  from  the  residency  of  Lucknow.  Havelock  and  his  column,  with 
desperate  bravery,  fought  their  way  through  streets  of  houses,  each  forming  a  separate 
fortress,  until  they  gained  the  residency,  to  the  indescribable  joy  of  the  beleaguered 
l&rrison.  The  victorious  army  were  now  in  turn  besieged,  but  held  their  own  until 
yov.,  when  sir  Colin  Campbell  (now  lord  Clyde)  forced  his  way  to  their  rescue. 
After  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  Havelock  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  and  died  Nov.  22, 
1857.  Before  his  death,  news  arrived  of  his  elevation  to  the  distinction  of  k.g.b.  Other 
honors  were  in  store  for  him.  but  they  came  too  late.  He  was  made  maj.gen. ;  appointed 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  3d  foot;  and  received  a  baronetcy,  with  a  proposed  pension  of 
£1000  a  year.  The  rank  and  the  pension  were  given  to  his  widow,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Marshman,  an  eminent  minister  among  the  Baptists.  A  new  patent  of  baronetcy  was 
issued  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son,  Havelock  having  died  the  day  before  the  patent  was 
scaled.  A  metropolitan  statue,  raised  by  public  subscription,  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Trafalgar  square.  Havelock  was  a  strictly  religious  man  and  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian, somewhat  after  the  type  of  the  grave  and  gallant  Puritans  who  fought  and 
conquered  under  Cromwell.  "  For  more  than  forty  years,"  he  said  to  sir  James  Outram 
in  bis  last  moments,  *'I  have  so  ruled  my  life,  that  when  death  came,  I  might  face  it 
without  fear."  His  death,  at  the  moment  when  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed,  excited 
tbe  deepest  sympathy  and  regret,  not  only  in  the  army  of  India,  but  also  among  the 
public  at  home. 

HAVEMEYER,  William  P.,  1804-74;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege,  and  was  for  many  years  a  manufacturer  of  sugars.  He  was  three  times  elected 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  died  while  in  office. 

HAVEN,  Alice  Bradley;  1838-63;  b.  New  York;  maiden  name  Emily  Bradley. 
While  at  school  she  sent  sketches  to  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Oazette  signed  "Alice 
(J.  Lee."  In  1846  she  married  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  (Joseph  C.  Neal),  and  wrote 
under  the  name  of  **  Cousin  Alice."  After  her  husband's  death,  in  1847,  she  managed 
tbe  paper  for  a  number  of  vears.  In  1853  she  was  married  to  Samuel  G.  Hiiven.  Among 
biT  publications  are  The  uompsaf  RiverUnon,  and  a  long  list  of  lM>ok.s  for  the  young 
>ach  as  Ilden  Morton;  No  such  Word  as  Fail;  Out  of  Debt  out  of  Danger,  etc. 

HAVEN,  Ebastus  Otis,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Boston,  1820;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  uni- 
Tenity;  was  a  teacher  in  Araenia  seminary,  and  became  an  itinerant  Methodist  minister, 
laboring  about  six  years  in  and  near  New  York.  In  1853  he  was  professor  of  Greek 
wd  Latin  in  Michigan  university;  in  1856,  editor  of  Zion*s  Herald,  Boston.  He  was 
|wice  in  the  Massachusetts  senate,  where  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  educational 
interests;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  In  1863  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Michigan-university;  in  1869,  president  of  the  Northwestern  university 
'Evanston,  111.);  in  1872  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  board  of 
«lucation;  in  1874,  chancellor  of  the  university  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Among  his  works 
we  The  Young  Man  Advised;  PUlars  of  Truth,  and  Ehetoric;  a  Text  book  for  Sclvools. 

JIAVEN.  Gilbert,  1821-80;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  univiersity;  taught 
^reek  and  Latin  in  Amenia  seminary  for  two  years,  and  was  chosen  principal  in  1848. 
|n  1851  he  joined  the  New  England  conference,  and  preached  successively  in  several 
|»rge  towns.  He  was  chaplain  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
J^I862  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  on  return  was  two  years  a  preacher  in  Boston.  In 
W  he  was  the  editor  of  Zion*s  Herald,  holding  the  place  until  elected  bishop  in  1872. 
f^or  some  years  he  had  manifested  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people, 
J^pecially  those  in  the  southern  states  where  (in  Mississippi)  he  had  supervision  of  relief 
lor destitute  freedmen.  As  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church,  he  was  stationed  at  Atlanta.  Goo., 
'Uh  special  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  church  in  the  adjoining  southern  states.  He 
*>s  an  earnest  advocate  of  Protestant  missions  among  Italian  and  Spanish  people,  and 
>o  that  interest  made  a  trip  to  Mexico.  Some  of  his  publications  are  Tlie  Pilgrim's 
Wmt;  National  ISemions;  and  Serinolfis,  S/)eec/tes,  and  Letters  on  Slai^ry  and  its  War. 
.  H.\VEN,  Joseph  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1816-74;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Amherst,  and  studied 
!     *Q  Union  theological  seminary  (N.  Y.);  graduated  at  Andover  in  1889.   After  offlciatiii^ 
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as  pastor  in  Congregational  churches  in  Brookline  and  Ajshland,  Mass.,  h^  was  chosen 
professor  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy  in  Amherst  college;  afterwards  of  systematK. 
theology  in  the  Chicago  seminary.  In  1870  he  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  east  In  lb74 
he  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Chicago  university.  He  published 
M&rUal  P^iMo8ophy,  Morcbl  P/ulosophj/ {text  books),  and  Studies  in  PhiU>9ophy  and  Thoolos^. 

HAYElfS.    See  Harbgu. 

HAYEB,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote  the  person  in  whose  custody  a  docu- 
ment is.  It  often  happens  that  in  the  course  of  a  litigation  it  is  essential  for  the  court 
to  see,  or  for  one  party  to  rely,  on  a  document  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party.  In  order 
to  get  at  the  haver  or  holder,  letters  of  incident  diligence  are  issued,  which  have  the 
effect  of  compelling  him  to  produce  and  exhibit  the  document,  or  state  on  oath  why  he 
refuses  to  do  so.  The  term  is  not  used  in  England,  the  same  party  being  merely  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  being  told  in  his  subpcena  that  he  must  bring  the  document  with 
him ;  or,  if  there  is  no  trial,  he  may  be  examined  by  commission  or  under  interroga 
tories. 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE,  in  Delaware  co.,  Penn.,  was  founded  in  1882  by  orthodox 
Friends.  It  was  known  at  first  as  "  Haverford  school,'*  but  it  was  made  a  college,  with 
power  to  confer  degrees,  about  1850.  It  possesses  a  farm  of  more  Uian  100  acres  of 
fertile  land,  and  a  shaded  lawn  of  60  acres,  beautifully  laid  out.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  only  60  resident  students.  It  is  in  high  repute  for  thoroughneas  in  whatever 
it  undertakes  to  teach,  and  especially  for  its  watchfiibiess  over  iho  morals  of  its  students. 
Since  1848  it  has  been  open  for  other  than  the  sons  of  Friends.  Besides  the  niain  college 
building  it  has  a  commodious  edifice  known  as  "library  and  alumni  halL"  The  librarr 
contains  10,000  volumes.  The  students  are  trained  with  great  care  and  thoroughness, 
with  special  reference  to  the  highest  moral  development.  This  is  the  first  collegiate 
institution  founded  and  conducted  by  Friends  alone,  and  it  has  done  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  intellectual  culture  among  that  eminently  practical  people.  It  is  sectarian 
only  in  a  very  mild  way,  and  has  many  strong  attractions  for  students  of  other  religious 
denominations.  It  has  5  instructors  and  60  students.  President,  Thomas  Chaie,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard. 

HA  YEBF0SDWE8T  (Welsh,  Hwlfardd),  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
seaport,  and  market-town  of  Wales,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Pembroke,  and  a  county 
of  itself,  occupies  a  highly  picturesque  situation  on  the  sides  and  at  the  foot  of  several 
steep  hills  on  the  West  Cleddau  river,  8  m.  n.e.,  of  Milford,  and  about  270m.  w.n.w.of 
London.  It  is  well  built,  but  irregular,  and  is  surrounded  by  severalpicturesque  walks. 
When  the  Flemings  settled  in  the  district  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Haverfordwest  was 
one  of  their  principal  stations.  The  castle,  the  keep  of  which  is  now  used  as  the 
county  jail,  was  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  first  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  14th  century. 
The  nave  of  St  Mary's  church— one  of  the  finest  in  South  Wales — ^is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  roof -carving,  and  for  its  skillful  construction  and  rich  ornamentation.  In 
conjunction  with  the  boroughs  of  Fishguard.  Narberth,  and  St  Davids',  Haverford 
west  returns  a  member  to  parliament.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  inconsiderable.  Pop 
71,  6.632. 

HA  VEBHILL,  a  city  in  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Men  i muck  river,  on  its  north  bank,  12  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  33  m.  n.  or  Boston.  It 
is  a  pretty  town,  connected  by  two  bridges  with  Bradford,  and  the  seat  of  an  active 
manufacturing  industry  in  boots  and  shoes  (In  which  800  persons  are  engaged),  iron, 
woolens,  hats  and  caps,  railway  carriages,  coaches,  soap  and  candles,  tinware,  leather. 
In  the  colonial  times,  it  was  a  frontier  town,  and  suffered  much  from  the  Indians.  Pop- 
70,  13,093. 

HAVERHILL  {ante),  a  handsome  city  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  built  on  hills 
sloping  down  to  the  Merrimack  river.  The  chief  business  is  Bhoe  manufacturing  in 
which  no  town  exceeds  it  except  Lynn.  There  are  about  7,000  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade.  There  are  19  churches,  5  newspapers,  a  masonic  temple,  and  a  public  libran* 
(20,000  vols.)  in  a  fine  building  including  a  hall  of  statuary.  The  city  hall  is  also  a  fine 
edifice.  Haverhill  is  the  birthplace  of  the  .poet  Whittier.  It  was  settled  in  1641.  1° 
1698  the  Indians  made  an  assault  on  the  place,  capturing  Mrs.  Hannah  Dustan  with  her 
child  (six  days  old)  and  nurse.  The  child  they  killed,  and  after  a  long  march  throngh 
the  woods  towards  Canada  came  near  one  of  their  villages.  They  told  the  women  thai 
they  would  be  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  for  the  amusement  of  the  Indians;  but  thai 
night  Mrs.  Dustan,  the  nurse,  and  a  young  English  boy  (who  was  also  a  captive)  silently 
arose,  killed  ten  of  the  twelve  Indians,  scalped  them,  and  in  a  bark  canoe  went  down  a 
river  safely  reaching  home.  In  1708  the  French  and  Indians  attacked  Haverhill  and 
killed  or  captured  &  persons. 

HAYEBS,  Clopton,  M.D.,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  physician,  who,  after  studying 
at  Cambridge  and  Utrecht,  where  he  graduated,  settled  in  London  in  1687.  Hi? 
Osteologia  Nom,  or  Some  Neie  Observations  of  the  Bones  and  the  Parts  belonging  to  thtm 
(8vo,  Lond.  1691).  was  long  a  standard  work,  and  his  name  is  indelibly  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  anatomy  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Haversian  canals  in  bone.  He  edited  Th' 
Anntomy  of  Mitn  and  Wotnunfrom  Spacher  and  i267»7n«^m  If  olio.  Jjcmd.  )|691>,  and  was 
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a  contribntor  to  the  PhUosophieal  TYansacthns.    The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

HAVSXaACK,  a  bag  of  strong  coarse  linen,  in  which,  on  a  march,  each  soldier 
carries  his  own  bread  and  provisions.  It  is  borne  on  the  left  side  by  a  strap  passing 
o?er  the  right  shoulder,  and  is  only  used  in  the  field  and  in  cantonments. 

EAVEX8IAK  CAKALS.     See  Bone. 

EAVEBSTRAW,  a  t.  in  New  York,  U.  8.,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  37  m.  n.  of  New  Yorkcitj.  Stony  Point,  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
American  revolution,  lies  in  this  township.  Steam-boats  and  sloops  carry  on  an  active 
trade  with  New  York,  and  there  are  several  foundries  and  manufactures.  Pop.  of 
township  70,  6,412. 

HAVIL'DAB,  the  highest  rank  of  non-commissioned  officer  among  native  troops  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  In  the  Hong-kon^  Gun  Lascars  (a  corps  now  disbanded),  the  havildar 
received  Is.  M.  per  diem;  but  in  India  his  pay  is  somewhat  less. 

HAVSE,  Le  (a  contraction  of  the  original  name,  Le  Havre  de  Notre  Dame  db 
Grace),  the  second  town  in  the  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  France,  and  next  to 
Marseille,  the  chief  commercial  emporium  of  that  countij,  is  situated  on  the  n.  side  of 
ihe  estuary  of  the  Seine,  in  lat.  49**  29'  16*  n.,  long.  0'  6'  37"  e.,  and  108  m.  n.w.  of  Paris, 
reckoning  in  a  straight  line.  Havre  has  direct  communication  with  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Hamburg,  -Portugal,  Mexico,.  Brazil,  United  States,  India,  etc.  It  is  the  port 
of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  b)r  a  railway  184  m.  long,  and  the  continuation  of 
this  line  to  Strasburg  affords  such  facility  of  communication  with  Germany,  that  the 
i!reater  part  of  the  trade  of  that  country  with  America  is  carried  on  through  Havre. 
For  foreign  trade,  Havre  is  the  Liverpool  of  Prance;  it  receives  annually  from  500,000 
10  600,000  bales  of  cotton,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  imported;  it  also 
<^bips  most  of  the  exports  to  America,  and  generally  speaking,  possesses  about  one-fifth 
•>f  the  whole  trade  of  the  country.  The  sum-total  of  its  imports  and  exports  is  about 
2.000.000,000  francs  (£80,000.000).  Customs  receipts  in  1874,  £827,800.  The  imports 
consist  of  cotton,  spices,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  timber,  coal,  etc. ;  and  the  exports  of  French 
manufactured  goods,  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  jewelry,  provisions,  etc.  In  1877,  5,925 
vessels,  of  1,854,202  tons,  entered  the  port — a  considerable  falling  off  as  compared  with 
previous  years.  About  500  vessels  belong  to  Havre.  Havre  also  possesses  manufactories 
of  paper,  sulphuric  acid,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  starch,  lace,  oil,  machinery,  ropes,  salt, 
etc..  also  sugar  refineries;  the  annual  value  of  tlie  manufactures  being  estimated  at 
i22,500,000.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  most  accessible  in  France,  and  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  channel  formed  by  two  long  jetties  stretching  from  e.  to  w.,  and  which,  owing 
to  the  current,  requires  little  dredging.  This  channel  leads  to  the  avcmt  port  (outer 
harbor),  where  the  various  passenger-steamers  lie,  and  within  this  avant-port  are 
capacious  wet  docks,  capable  of  accommodating  500  ships.  The  largest  of  these  is 
L'Eure,  which  contains  700,000  square  feet.  Among  the  dry  docks,  one  recently 
completed,  515  feet  long  and  112  broad,  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  obviates  the  necessity 
for  sending  large  steamers  for  repairs  to  Southampton.  A  new  basin  has  been 
constnictea  in  the  plain  of  the  Leure,  measuring  about  53  acres.  Havre  was,  till  lately, 
sarrounded  by  ramparts  and  lofty  walls;  but  these  were  demolished,  to  admit  of  the 
eitension  of  the  town,  which  has  now  absorbed  the  neighboring  communes  of  Ingou- 
Tille  and  Graville  THeure,  and  numbers,  '76,  85,407  inhabitants.  Amonff  the  public 
buildings  may  be  noticed  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St  Francis,  the  new  City 
hall  (built  in  the  style  of  the  Tuileries),  the  tower  of  Francis  I.,  exchange,  mansion- 
lioose,  arsenal,  barracks,  and  a  number  of  elegant  villas  which  clothe  the  slopes  of 
Ingoaville.  The  principal  institutions  are  a  royal  school  of  navigation,  a  school  of 
applied  geometry,  and  a  library  containing  20,000  vols.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
'5*  modern.  Havre  was  founded  in  1509  by  Louis  XII.,  on  the  site  of  a  fishing  village, 
and  was  intended  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  the  French  navy.  It  was  greatly  extended 
ind  improved  by  his  successor,  Francis  I.,  and  from  his  lime  rapidly  rose  in  importance, 
•^peciallv  as  the  rival  harbor  of  Harfieur  was  being  gradually  silted  up  with  sand.  The 
lames  of  Richelieu,  Colbert,  Vaubau,  Napoleon,  etc.,  are  connected  with  the  improve- 
ments and  additions  made  to  the  original  harbor.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  British  in 
18H  1739,  1794,  and  1795.  Under  Louis  XIV.,  it  became  the  entrepot  and  chief  seat 
'>f  u[)erations  of  the  French  East  India  and  the  Senegal  and  Guinea  Companies.  It  is 
'•-Ipbrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  Bernardin  St  Pierre  (author  of 
J*i^il  and  VirgiTiia),  and  Casimir  Delavigne.  The  statues  of  the  last  two  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  library  facing  the  b arbor. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  a  village  at  the  n.  extremity  of  Chesapeake  bay,  in  Harford 
co»  Maryland;  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Susquehanna  river,  86  m.  e.n.e.  of  Baltimore;  pop.  8,000.  There  is  a  railroad 
bridge  across  the  river  more  than  1000  yards  long.  There  are  several  churches,  one 
newspaper,  a  high  school,  and  a  number  of  manufactories.  The  village  was  burned  by 
tbe  English  in  the  war  of  1812.  r 

HAWAII.    See  Sandwich  Iblaitos.  Digitized  by  VjUU^ IC 
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HAWARDEN.  a  t.  in  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  8  m.  s.w.  of  Chester;  ait^jated  on  as 
eminence  commaDding  an  extensive  prospect.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  coal  district, 
and  near  it  are  valuable  clay-beds.  The  most  important  business  is  the  manufacture  <f 
coai-se  earthenware,  draining  tiles,  and  fire-clay  bricks.  The  family  of  Maude  derin 
the  title  of  viscount  from  the  town.  Pop.  '71  of  the  township,  ft, 782;  of  the  parish, 
(in chiding  Saltney),  8.683.  In  the  neighborhood  is  Hawarden  castle,  built  in  1753,  a&<i 
added  to  and  altered  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1814;  it  stands  near  the  ruins  of  tbeoldcaat!* 
of  that  name  which  was  granted  by  the  conqueror  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  which 
after  many  vicissitudes  came  into  tlie  possession  of  sergeant  Glynne,  lord  cbief- justice 
of  England  under  Cromwell.  On  the  death  in  1784  of  &ir  Stephen  R  Glynn,  tbe  last  of 
a  line  of  baronets,  the  castle  passed  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  eminent  statesman,  Mr 
W.  £.  Gladstone. 

HA'WASA,  or,  more  properly,  Aussa,  formerly  an  important,  but  now  a  decajH 
t.  of  eastern  Africa,  capital  of  the  country  of  Adal  (q.v.),  is  situated  on  the  llHwash. 
in  lat.  IV  80'  n.,  and  long.  41**  45'  east.  It  is  still  the  Beat  of  some  traffic,  a  perpetual 
fair  or  market  being  held  here,  at  which  salt,  blue  calico  cloth,  and  the  produce  of  tbf 
3oil,  are  said  to  be  the  chief  articles  of  sale.  About  Hawasa,  however,  little  has  yet 
been  ascertained.    Pop.  estimated  at  between  5,000  and  6,000. 

HA'WASH,  a  considerable  river  of  Abyssinia,  has  its  origin  near  tlie  soutb-westen: 
border  of  the  Shoa  territory,  in  lat.  about  90**  n.,  and  long,  about  dS"  east  It  flows  is  | 
a  general  n.e.  direction,  forming  throughout  three-fourths  of  its  course  the  southern  azxi  | 
eastern  boundary  of  Bhoa,  and  separating  that  country  from  the  districts  inhabited  by 
the  Gallas  tribes.  It  then  flows  through  the  territories  of  the  Mudaito  tribes,  and  faiii 
into  lake  Aussa,  in  lat.  11**  85'  n.,  and  long.  41°  50'  east.  The  name  of  the  couniiyof 
Abyssinia  (called  Habesh  by  the  Arabs)  probably  originated  in  that  of  the  river. 

HAWES,  Joel,  d.d.,  1789-1867;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover.  In  1818  he  became  pastor  of  the  first  CongregatioD&l 
church  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Among  his  published  works  are :  Lectures  to  XoungMen; 
Character  Everything  to  the  Young;  The  BeUgion  of  the  Blast;  Looldng-gloM  for  Ladia,  of 
the  Formation  and  JSxcellence  of  Female  Character,  etc. 

HAW7IHGH,  CoeeoihraueUe  wdgcme,  a  bird  of  the  grossbeak  (q.v.)  genus,  and  thefiocb 
family  {fringHUda).  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  chafiSnch ;  the  adult  m&Ie  has  the 
crown  and  back  chestnut  brown,  the  neck  and  rump  gray,  the  wings  partly  blact  the 
larger  wing-coverts  white.  The  Hawfiuch.is  a  very  shy  bird,  avoiding  man,  and  therr 
fore  often  unobserved  in  districts  where  it  is  by  no  means  rar^.  It  is  gregarious.  It 
lives  chiefly  in  forests,  builds  its  nest  on  the  highest  branches  of  trees,  and  feed^ 
yery  much  on  beechmast  and  the  kernels  of  the  haw,  pinm,  cherry,  etc.  It  is  notuncom 
mon  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  is  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  widely  diffused  orer 
Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 

HA'WICK,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  a  considerable  manufacturing  t  in  the  s.  of 
Scotland,  in  the  co.  of  Roxburgh,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Teviot  and  tbe 
Slitrig,  10  m.  s.w.  of  Jedburgh,  and  53  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh  by  railway.  Some  of  the 
churches  and  bank-offices  are  elegant  modern  buildings;  many  elegant  mansions aod 
fine  villas  have  sprung  up  witliin  recent  years;  and  several  new  streets  are  models  of 
neatness.  The  town  contains  several  relics  of  antiquity  worthy  of  mention.  Among 
these  are  the  Tower  inn,  part  of  wliich  was  an  ancient  fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the 
barons  of  Drumlanrig,  the  superiors  of  the  town;  and  the  Moat,  a  circular  mound.  s^Y 
posed  to  have  been  used  in  remote  times  both  as  the  place  of  assembly  and  deliberation 
of  the  neighboring  chiefs,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  justice.  Hawicic 
carries  on  the  manufacture  of  tweeds  (q.v.)  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  has  long  been 
known  as  a  principal  seat  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  in  Scotland.  The  tweed-trade  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance  of  late  years,  and  besides  the  manufacturers,  resident 
whole«*aIe  merchants  are  largely  engaged  in  it.  The  stocking  manufacture  was  com- 
menced in  1780.  Plaids,  shawls,  blankets,  and  leather  are  also  manufactured  in  the 
town.  About  300  power  and  100  hand  looms  are  employed.  The  exchange  is  a  large 
and  handsome  building  erected  in  1865,  in  which  year  the  formerly  defective  vat^i" 
supply  was  made  excellent  by  the  introduction  of  the  Allen,  a  mountain  burn,  which 
joins  the  Teviot  5  ra.  above  the  town.  The  ancient  municipal  constitution  of  the 
burgh,  founded  on  a  charter  granted  by  James  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig^ and  confirroed 
by  queen  Mary,  was  reformed  by  special  act  of  parliament  in  1861.  The  corporation 
now  consists  of  15  councilors,  elected  by  £4  householders.  The  council  elect  a  provo-i 
and  4  bailies  from  their  number,  as  in  royal  burghs.  Hawick  now  forms  one  of  the  3 
border  burghs,  which  together  return  a  member  to  parliament.    Pop.  71,  11,855. 

HAWI'ZAf  a  large  and  provincial  Arab  t.  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ebuzistan. 
is  situated  in  lat.  *6V  15'  n.,  and  long  48**  e.,  80  m.  8.w.  of  the  city  of  Shuster.  Previous 
to  1885,  the  river  Kerkhah  flowed  through  the  town  from  e.  to  w. ;  but  a  canal  bavins 
been  made  to  irrigate  a  tract  of  the  country  on  the  n.  side  of  the  river,  and  whose  level 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  vicinity,  the  waters  of  the  river  burst  through  tbe  new  open 
ing,  and  are  now  lost  in  a  marsh,  15  m.  n.  of  Hawiza.    The  inhabitants  of  the  town  can 
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DOW  obtain  water  only  by  digging  wells  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river.    Pop.  estimated  at 
12.000. 

HAWK,  a  term  often  applied  to  almost  all  the  faleorddcB,  except  the  largest  eagles, 
bat  also  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  designate  a  section  of  the  family,  reckoned 
amoDg  the  ignoble  birds  of  prev,  having  the  wings  so  short  as  not  to  extend  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  bill  short  and  curving  from  the  base.  In  many  of  their 
characters  and  habits,  however,  they  make  a  very  near  approach  to  the  true  falcons. 
The  species  are  numerous,  are  arranged  in  several  genera,  and  are  distributed  over  the 
world.  Examples  of  two  of  the  most  important  genera  are  the  goshawk  (q.v.)  and  spar- 
rowhawk  (q.v.)  of  Britain. 

The  Hawk  frequently  occurs  as  a  charge  in  heraldry,  and  may  be  belled,  jessed,  and 
tarvekd.  The  /lawk's  bell,  itself  used  as  a  separate  charge,  is  attached  to  the  leg  of  the 
bird  hy  jesses  or  thongs  of  leather.  Vartels  are  rings  attached  to  the  end  of  the  jesses. 
The  ^irAr'*  ?Mr<j,  also  a  heraldic  charge,  consists  of  two  wings  joined  with  the  Ime,  to 
the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  ring.     The  line  is  sometimes  iiow^  or  knotted. 

HAWKBIT,  the  fall  dandelion,  a  perrennial  plant  of  Europe,  grown  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  bears  yellow  flowers  resembling  dandelions,  and  is  plentiful  from 
July  to  Oct.  in  the  eastern  states. 

liAWKE,  Edward,  Baron,  1705-81 ;  an  English  admiral.  In  the  naval  engagement 
at  Toulon  in  1744  he  broke  from  the  line  of  battle  in  order  to  engage  the  Poder,  and 
succeeded  in  compelling  her  to  strike  her  colors;  but  his  breach  of  discipline  was  pun- 
ished by  dismissal  from  the  service.  He  was,  however,  restored  by  the  king,  and  in 
1747  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  In  Oct.  of  the  same  year 
he  commanded  a  squadron  sent  to  intercept  a  fleet  of  French  merchant  vessels  bound 
for  the  West  Indies  under  a  convoy  of  nine  men-of-war,  and  coming  up  with  them  on 
the  14th  near  the  isle  of  Aix,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  six  of  the  men-of-war,  but  dark- 
ness coming  on  before  the  close  of  the  contest,  all  the  merchant  vessels  escaped.  For 
bis  victory  he  was  created  a  knight  companion  of  the  Bath.  In  Dec.  of  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Bristol.  In  May,  1748,  he  became  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue,  and  in  Jan.,  1755,  admiral  of  the  white.  In  1756  he  succeeded  admiral 
BjDg  as  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1750  he  took  charge  of  a 
squadron  sent  to  cruise  oflf  Brest.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  20  he  sighted  the  French 
fleet  under  admiral  Conflans,  off  Bellcisle,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  French,  trusting 
to  their  knowled^  of  the  rocks  and  shallows,  retired  towards  the  shore,  he  engaged 
them  with  such  mapetuosit^  that  their  fleet  was  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by 
the  approach  of  night.  As  it  was,-  more  than  half  of  their  vessels  were  either  disabled, 
captured,  or  driven  on  shore.  For  this  brilliant  victory,  gained  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  ressels,  Hawke  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  pension  of 
£2.000  per  annum.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1776  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  Hawke 
of  Towton. 

EAWKEB8,  or  Peddlers,  or  Petty  Chapmen,  persons  who  go  from  town  to  town, 
or  door  to  door,  selling  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  exercising  their  skill  in  handi- 
craft A  considerable  change  has  been  made  by  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  this  class. 
Those  peddlers  exercising  their  calling  entirely  on  foot  have  been  separately  dealt  with 
from  hawkers  who  employ  one  or  more  beasts  of  burden  in  their  business.  The  foot 
peddlers  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  are  exempt  from  excise 
duty.  Since  Jan.  1,  1872,  any  person  whatever  who  can  satisfy  the  chief  officer  of 
police  of  the  police  district  in  which  he  resides,  that  he  is  of  good  character,  is  above 
^veuteen  years  of  a^e,  and  has  resided  during  the  previous  month  in  the  district,  will 
receive,  on  due  application,  a  certificate  valid  for  a  year,  on  paj'ment  of  five  shilling. 
Such  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  exercise  his  calling  in  the  particular  police  district 
only;  but  should  he  desire  to  extend  his  traffic  to  another  police  district,  he  can,  by  sat- 
i^ying  the  chief  officer  of  that  district  of  his  good  character,  receive  an  indorsation  on 
Ws  certificate,  rendering  it  valid  for  that  particular  district  also,  on  payment  of  six 
pence.  The  police  have  power  at. any  time  to  open  and  search  the  packs,  etc.,  of  anv 
certificated  peddler,  with  a  view  to  prevent  dishonesty  and  smuggling,  etc.,  for  which 
they  have  much  opportunitjr.  Thev  have  an  appeal  to  the  local  justice  of  peace  and 
other  courts  against  oppression  by  the  police. 

Hawkers  or  peddlers  who  use  beasts  of  burden  are  in  a  different  categoiy.  Any 
person  may  become  such  by  merely  taking  out  an  annual  or  half  yearly  license  from  the 
Mcise,  and  there  is  no  limit  of  the  locality,  the  license  being  valia  all  over  the  kingdom. 
These  licenses  are  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  annum  for  each  beast  of  burden  used  in  the 
^e.  He  is  in  no  case  entitled  to  sell  spirits,  but  he  may  sell  te^  and  coffee.  He  must 
not  sell  plated  goods  without  taking  out  a  plate  license,  nor  must  he  sell  by  auction 
without  an  auctioneer's  license.  Any  person  hawking  unprovided  with  a  license,  or 
^ho  refuses  to  produce  the  license  to  any  person  who  calls  for  it,  is  liable  to  severe  pen- 
alties. Commercial  travelers,  book  agents,  sellers  of  vegetables,  fruit,  fish,  or  victuals, 
»lso  sellers  in  fairs  or  markets  legally  established,  do  not  require  either  licenses  or  cer- 
tificates, though  it  must  be  sometimes  difficult  to  define  whether  a  seller  comes  withm 
Ae  category  of  a  peddler  or  hawker  (84  and  35  Vict.  c.  96;  29  and  80  %^j%J^S^^V^ 
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The  reason  why  the  state  imposes  this  tax  on  hawkers  is,  that  they  have  grest 
advantages  over  regular  shopkeepers,  as  they  pay  no  rent,  and  often  interfere  with  the 
natural  course  of  dealing  at  shops. 

HAWXES'BirBY,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales,  in  e.  Australia,  enters  the  Pacific  at 
Broken  bay,  about  20  m.  to  the  n.  of  Sydney.  Its  entire  course  does  not  exceed  50 
m.,  the  dividing  ridge  of  mountains  being  here  very  near  to  the  coast.  Pitt  Town,  Wil 
berforce,  and  Windsor  are  situated  on  its  banks,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  four 
m.  above  the  last-mentioned  place.  The  Hawkesbury,  even  in  this  land  of  floods,  \s 
remarkable  for  its  inundations.  In  1808  the  water  rose  86  ft. ;  and  in  1844  it  rose  30  ft. 
in  a  few  hours. 

HAWKESWORTH,  John,  1715-73;  b.  London.  He  is  said  to  have  been  appren- 
ticed at  first  to  a  clockmaker  and  afterwards  to  an  attorney.  In  1744  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Johnson  as  compiler  of  the  parliamentary  debates  for  the  6etUleman*8  Magazine.  Eight 
years  later  he  started  in  company  with  Johnson,  Bathurst,  and  Warton  a  periodicai 
called  the  Adventurer.  This  journal  had  a  great  success,  and  ran  to  140  numbers,  df 
which  70  were  from  the  pen  or  Hawkesworth  himself.  In  1761  he  published  a  volume 
of  fairy  tales,  and  an  edition  of  Swift's  works  and  letters,  with  a  life  prefixed  whifh 
Johnson  referred  to  in  highly  laudatory  terms  in  his  Lives  of  tfie  Poets.  He  edited  the 
papers  of  capt.  Cook  relative  to  his  first  voyage,  pvblishea  in  1773  in  three  volume^. 
and  as  a  reward  of  his  labors  Hawkesworth  received  from  the  government  the  sum  of 
£6,000.  His  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  new  world  were.  howeYer. 
regarded  by  many  critics  as  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  morality,  and  the  severity  of  their 
strictures  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death. 

HAWKING.     See  Falconry,  ante. 

HAWKINS,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee  on  the  Virginia  border,  intersected  by  Holston 
river,  and  reached  by  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad;  440  sq.m. ;  pop.  70. 
15,837 — 1889  colored.  Clinch  mountain  and  other  ridges  are  prominent  features.  Cbict 
productions:  corn,  oats,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Rogersville. 

HAWKINS,  Benjamin  Watkkhouse,  b.  London  1807;  an  artist  excelling  in  paint- 
ing uBimals.  He  lived  at  Knowsley,  the  seat  of  the  late  earl  of  Derby  (at  the  earlV 
invitation)  where  for  five  years  he  studied  animal  portraiture.  He  was  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  international  exhibition  of  1851,  and  in  1852,  the  crystal  palace  com 
pany  employed  him  to  make  restorations  of  extinct  animals,  in  which  art  he  was  an 
expert.  In  1868  he  lectured  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
afterwards  resided  in  this  country.  Here  he  was  employed  by  the  central  park  com- 
missioners of  New  York,  in  restoring  the  forms  of  extinct  creatures,  but  later  admin 
istrations  rejected  his  work,  much  of  which  was  destroyed.  Some  specimens,  however, 
exist  in  the  Smithsonian  institution  collection.  He  has  written  Elements  of  Form,  Com- 
parative View  oftJie  Human  and  A?umal  Frame,  Popular  Comparative  Anatomy,  etc. 

HAWKIHS,  Sir  John,  an  English  navigator,  was  b.  at  Plymouth  about  1520.  He 
has  the  infamous  distinction  of  being  the  first  Englishman  that  trafiScked  in  slaves.  His 
"commercial"  career  ended  in  1668,  after  which  we  find  him  more  honorably  employed. 
He  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  1573,  knighted  for  his  services  against  tlif 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  engaged  in  making  havoc  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indian  trade.  In  1595,  along  with  his  kinsman,  Drake,  he  commanded 
an  expedition  directed  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
died,  Nov.  21,  in  the  same  year.  Hawkins  founded  a  hospital  at  Chatham  for  the  relief 
of  disabled  and  sick  sailors. 

HAWKINS,  Sir  John,  1719-89;  b.  England;  destined  for  an  architect,  but  took  to 
the  law,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  his  favorite  study  of  music.  A  wealthy  msrriagip 
in  1753  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  acquiring  rare  works  of  music,  and  be 
bought  the  collection  formed  by  Dr.  Pepusit,  and  subsequently  presented  by  Hawkins 
to  the  British  museum.  It  was  on  such  materials  that  Hawkins  founded  his  celebrated 
work  on  the  General  History  of  Uie  Scienrs  and,  Pj'ocOce  of  Music  (1776),  which  is  less  a 
systematic  treatise  than  a  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  pieces  of  music  with  a  more  or 
less  continuous  commentary.  He  also  made  occasional  contributions  to  the  QenUemanf 
Magazine^  edited  the  Complete  Angler,  and  wrote  a  biography  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Ivy 
Lane  club,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  executors. 

HAWK-MOTH,  a  name  sometimes  used  to  comprise  all  the  lepidopterous  insects  of 
the  section  crepuscularia,  the  Linnsean  genus  sphinx.  They  have  a  spine  or  stiff  bristle 
on  the  anterior  edge  of  each  of  the  hind-wings,  and  these  being  received  in  correspond- 
ing hooks  on  the  under-side  of  the  forewings,  attach  them  together.  Their  wings  are 
generally  covered  with  a  looser  down  than  those  of  butterflies.  The  body  is  rather  large 
and  thick.  Notwithstanding  the  name  ei'epu^scularia,  signifying  that  their  period  of 
activity  is  that  of  twilight,  and  which  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  greater  number. 
many  of  them  may  be  seen  darting  from  flower  to  flower  even  at  mid-day,  or  hovcrins: 
over  flowers,  from  which  they  suck  the  honey  by  their  long  proboscis.  They  make  a 
loud  humming  noise  with  their  wings,  and  are  insects  of  very  rapid  and  powerful  ^\sh^- 
Their  caterpillars  have  always  16  feet.     A  peculiar  position  which  the  caterpillars  often 
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assume  has  led  to  the  name  sphinx,  because  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  sculptured 
mousltT  of  Egypt.  Their  chrysalids  arc  cyliiKirical,  free  from  poiuls  ami  angular 
promiuences,  bluut-hcaded.  with  a  conical  abdomen,  and  are  somenmes  inchK-td  in 
cocoons.  sr)metime»  concealed  in  the  earth. — The  name  hawk-moth  is  sometinies  limiied 
to  a  division  of  the  crepuscularia ,  of  which  the  irenus  ttphi/ur,  as  now  restricted,  is  the 
type,  and  of  which  the  death's  head  motli  (q.v.)  is  au  ex;imple.  Tlieir  caterpillars  are 
6'ui(K)th  and  elongiited.  The  name  hawk-molh  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  hovering 
motions  of  these  insects,  resembling  those  of  hawks  looking  for  prey. — Many  hawk- 
mollis  are  natives  of  Britain ;  they  are  more  abundant  in  warmer  climates.  Some  of  the 
species  have  a  wide  geographical* range. 

HAWKS.  Francis  Lister,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  American  clergyman  and  author,  wash,  at 
Newborn,  N.  C,  June  10, 1798;.  educated  at  the  university  of  North  Carolina;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1817;  in  1819.  elected  to  the  state  legisIaUire;  but  being  drawn  to  the 
climch,  he  was  ordained,  in  1827,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
enpiged  at  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Thomas's  church  in  New  York,  until 
1843.  During  this  period  he  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
America,  and  visited  England  in  search  of  documents.  In  1837  he  founded,  with  Dr. 
Henry,  the  New  Yark  EevkiD,  and  established  St.  Thomas's  hall,  a  high  school,  at 
Flushing,  Long  island,  which  involved  him  in  heavy  pecuniary  liabilities,  charges 
based  upon  which  were  brought  against  him  on  his  election  in  1843  as  bishop  of  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  but  declined  the  bisliopric. 
In  1^4  he  became  rector  of  Christ's  church.'in  New  Orleans,  and  preshient  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Louisiima.  In  1849  he  declined  the  bishopric  of  Rhode  Island,  and  became 
rector  of  Calvary  church.  New  York.  In  this  bu.«;y  career  he  published  jR^poHs  of  the 
S'lprcme  Court  of  North  Carolina  (4  vols.,  1823-28);  Contrihutiom  to  the  Ecclesuutical 
HUioi-y  of  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  1836-40);  Egypt  and  its  Monuments  (1849);  Avricular 
Confexsion  in  Vie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1850);  a  translation  of  Kovero  and 
Tfchudi's  Antiquities  of  Peru  (1854);  and  edited  the  papers  of  gen.  Alexander  Hamilton; 
biographical  works;  several  juvenile  books;  Commodore  Perry's  Expedition  to  the  China 
Sim  and  Japan  in  1852-54;  and  a  portion  of  a  History  of  Nort/t  Carolina.  He  died  in 
New  York,  Sept.  27,  1866. 

EAWKSBEi:,  or  HAUESBEE,  Francis,  a  natural  philosopher  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, was  b.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17lh  c,  and  died  about  1730.     He  was  admitted  a 
fullow  of  the  royal  society  in  1705,  and  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  curator  of  experi- 
ments to  tlie  society,  and  in  1723  he  was  elected  assistant-secretary.     He  contributed  43   r 
memoirs  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  chiefly  on  chemistry  and  electricity.    Of  his    ' 
experiments  in  the  latter  department,  Dr.  Thomson,  the  historian  of  the  royal  society,  l 
observes,  that  "they  constitute  the  beginning  of  the  science,  and  by  drawing  the  atten-  • 
tion  of  philosophers  to  that  particular  subject,  were  doubtless  of  considerable  service  in 
pronioiing  electrical  investigations."    All  these  memoirs  appeared  between  the  years 
n04andi713.     His  chief  independent  work  was  published  in  1709,  and  was  entitled 
Phyxico-Meclianiail  Experiments  on  various  Subjects;  touch^ff  Light  and  Electricity  pra- 
d'JcihU  on  i/ie  Atti-ition  of  Bodies.     He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  improvement  of  the 
earlier  air-pumps  of  Boyle,  Papin,  and  Hooke  (a  subject  fully  discussed  in  Wilson's 
Rfyifih  Chemid,  pp.  215-218),  and  for  being  the  first  who  iised  glass  in  the  electrical 
machine. 

HAWKSHAW,  John,  b.  England.  1811,  and  educated  there;  afterwards  turned  his 
attention  to  engineering.  At  the  age  of  20  ho  was  sent  out  to  superintend  certain 
copper  mines  in  South  America.  He  returned  to  England  in  1834,  and  had  charge  of 
important  railway  and  other  engineering  works;  was  one  of  the  London  commission  of 
sewers,  and  president  of  the  instituiion  of  civil  engineers.  In  1870  he  proposed  a  sub- 
marine tunnel  under  the  straits  of  Dover.  He  was  knighted  in  1873.  and  president  of 
tbe  British  association  in  1875.  He  has  published  Reminiscences  of  Sfnith  America,  and 
papers  on  engineering.  Besides  his  labors  in  England,  Hawkshaw  became  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  important  engineering  works  of  Europe,  including  railroads  in 
Russia,  a  ship-canal  connecting  Amsterdam  with  the  North  sea,  the  Madras  and  Eastern 
Bengal  railway,  the  government  railways  in  Mauritius,  etc. 

HAWEWEEB,  Hieracium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  composite,  sub-order 
(khoraoea.    The  species  are  annual,  or  more  generally  perennial  slants,  some  with 
leafless  scapes,  one-flowered  or  many-flow^ered,  and  some  with  leafy  stems;  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  involucres  in  many  species  being  liairy.     They  aro  very  numerous,  natives 
of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  particularly  aboun(ling  | 
in  Europe.     A  number  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  some  of  them  are  very  common  ; 
plants.    The  flowers  are  generally  yellow,  but  the  orange  hawk  weed  (//.  aurantiacum),  \ 
a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  doubtful  native  of  Bntain.  is  often  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  its  rich  orange  flowers.     It  is  a  perennial,  about  2  ft.  high. 

HAWLEY.  Gideon,  1727-1807;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  began  missionary 
vork  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge  in  1752.  Two  years  later  he  undertook  a  mission 
among  the  Iroquois  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  but  was  driven  out  in  1756  by  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  In  missionary  duties  in 
Marshpee,  Mass. 
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HAWLEY,  Joseph,  1724-88;  b.  Mass.:  graduate  al  Yale  in  1742,  He  began  i^ 
preach,  but  gave  up  the  pulpit  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  end  became  a  leading  advo 
cate.  He  was  in  the  house  of  representatives  from  1764  to  1776,  and  took  a  promintnl 
position  as  a  friend  of  freedom  from  Great  Britain.  In  religious  matters  he  was  ni  fir>; 
a  firm  opponent  of  the  theories  taught  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  late  in  life  he  becam  • 
their  equally  firm  supporter. 

HAWLEY,  Joseph  Roswell,  b.  N.  C,  1826,  of  Connecticut  parents,  who  11  year' 
after  returned  to  that  state.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  college,  studied  law,  and  De,s:an 
practice  in  Hartford.  In  1857  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Preas,  a  newly  estab 
fished  republican  newspaper.  He  soon  became  prominent  as  a  republican  writer  and 
speaker.  When  the  rebellion  began,  he  was  the  first  citizen  of  his  state  to  volunteer  on 
the  union  side.  He  entered  the  service  as  capt.,  and  was  with  his  company  iu  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  served  in  various  battles,  and  throughout  the  war,  and  w:i«i 
mustered  out  as  brevet-maj.gen.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  governor  of  his  state,  and 
when  he  retired  lie  returned  to  editorial  work  on  the  Hartford  Cmirant  with  which  the 
Press  had  been  consolidated.  Hawley  was  president  of  the  republican  national  conven 
tion  at  Chicago  in  1868.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  member  of  congress,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1873.  In  1876  he  was  president  of  the  centennial  commission,  and  was  largih 
instrumental  in  elaborating  and  organizing  the  system  of  management  of  the  interna 
tional  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

HAWSE,  the  situation  of  the  cables  in  front  of  a  ship's  bow,  when  she  is  moored 
with  two  anchors  out  forward — one  on  the  starboard,  the  other  on  the  port  bow.  Tin- 
term  is  also  used  to  denote  any  small  distance  ahead  of  a  ship,  or  between  her  bow  j\nd 
the  anchors  at  which  she  rides;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  of  another  vessel  *  >)i' 
sailed  athwart  our  hawse,"  or,  "she  anchors  in  our  hawse."  When  the  two  cables pa-s 
directly  to  their  anchors,  without  crossing  or  chafing  at  the  liawse-lioUs  by  which  tliey 
enter  the  ship,  the  vessel  is  said  to  have -a  "clean  hawse." 

HAWSEB.    See  Rope. 

KkWT'EOBJX f. Crataegus  oxyaainthu  {see  Crat^gus).  a  shrub  or  snuill  tree,  a  mitiv! 
of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  then,  of  Africa,  common  in  Britain,  and  niuth  planted  Iji'Li 
for  hedges  and  for  ornament.  It  varies  in  height  from  6  or  8  to  20  or  25  feet.  It  h.> 
roundish  obovate  3  to  5  lob^J  deciduous  leaves,  and  corymbs,  generally  of  white,  re  « 
colored,  or  sometimes  deep  crimson  flowers,  succeeded  by  a  small  red  iriiit  (A//vm  ^\iii' 
yellow  pulp,  the  central  stony  part  beai.ug  a  very  large  proportion  to  iIk-  puip.  Tin 
fruit  remains  on  the  tree  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  affords  winter-food  to  lird- 
There  are  many  varieties  of  hawthorn,  and,  curiously  enough,  some  huvc  onlv'i 
style,  whilst  some  have  several.  The  variety  called  Glastonbury  Thorn— hemiiM' 
supposed  to  have  originated  at  Glastonbury  abl)ey — is  remarkable  for  its  early  flowf-nnff. 
which  often  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  winter,  whilst  the  common  kind  is  iicni; 
flower  till  May  or  June.  The  winter  flowers  of  the  Glastonbury  variety  are,  however. 
not  generally  followed  by  fruit,  and  a  second  flowering  often  takes  place  in  the  «iinf* 
year.  The  common  hawthorn  is  often  popularly  called  Mai/,  from  the  season  of.i;^ 
flowering  in  England.  It  is  also  called  whitMorn,  in  contradistinction  to  the  &Ioo  or 
blackthorn.  The  use  of  the  hawthorn  for  hedges  is  almost  universal  in  Britain.  It  i'' 
also  sometimes  employed  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  apples  and  other  pomacea.  U 
attains  a  great  age,  and  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  although. 
when  young,  it  shoots  up  rapidly.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  close  grained,  and  takes  a 
a  fine  polish,  but  is  apt  to  warp.  A  fermented  liquor,  which  is  very  intoxicating.  i« 
made  from  the  fruit  in  many  parts  of  France. 

The  hawthorn  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  hedge-plant,  in  consequence  of  its  stroni: 
and  plentiful  spines,  its  long  life,  and  its  ready  adaptation  to  very  various  soils.  PV 
this  purpose,  it  is  propagated  by  seed;  the  haws  are  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  w^ith  a  mixture 
of  sand  or  fine  mold,  and  in  a  year  or  sixteen  months  after,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  ground 
carefully  prepared  by  dicing  and  manuring  with  w^ell  rotted  manure.  The  seed-drills 
are  about  16  in.  apart.  The  young  plants  are  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  earth  about 
them  occasionally  stirred  with  the  hoe.  They  often  grow  to  the  hei<jht  of  a  foot  or  2 
ft.  in  the  first  season.  They  are  commonly  once  transplanted  before  llieir  final  plantiD? 
to  form  hedges.  See  Hedge.  Hawthorn  hedges  bear  trimming  very  well,  aud  tue 
natural  disposition  of  the  plant  to  spread  out  above,  can  be  counteracted,  so  as  to  nmk^ 
the  hedge  as  it  ought  to  be,  widest  at  bottom ;  but  unless  the  soil  is  very  favorable, 
some  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  die.  and  form  gaps,  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fill  "P 
with  fresh  plants. — Young  hawthorn  plants  are  called  quicks  or  quicksets,  because  used 
to  make  living  (quick)  fences. 

HAWTHORNE,  Julian,  b.  Boston.  1846;  son  of  Nathaniel.  He  was  in  Europe 
from  1853  to  1860.  In  1863  he  was  a  pupil  in  Harvard  college,  hut  did  not  graduate. 
In  1868  he  went  to  Germany  to  study  engineering,  and  in  1870-72  he  was  employed  as 
an  engineer  by  the  dock  department  of  New  York.  In  1872  he  made  his  perraancut 
residence  in  bresden,  Germany.  He  has  displayed  much  force  and  originality  as  * 
novelist,  publishing  Bressant,  Idolatry,  Oarth,  and  many  light  sketches. 
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HAWTHOSFE,  Nathaniel,  an  American  author  of  distinction,  was  b.  at  Salem  in  the 
suite  of  Massachusetts,  on  July  4, 1804.  He  was  educated  at  Bovvdoin  college,  and  after 
j^duating  there,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  custom-house  at  Boston,  which  he  soon, 
however,  llirew  up,  and  betook  himself  to  literary  work  for  a  subsistence.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  stories  for  the  journals,  which  he  afterwards  collected  in  1837,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Tmce-toUi  Tales;  a  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1851.  In  1843 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  charming  village  of  Concord,  in  a  manse  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  dwelling  of  Kmerson,  and  which  suggested  the  title  of  his  next  work, 
M'M^xft'(/ma)i  Old  Manse  (Boston,  1846).  This  sketch,  in  which  he  gives  some  iuter- 
e^iinsj  recollections  of  his  boyhood,  first  made  his  name  known  in  Europe.  In  1843  he 
pubiisiied  The  Li^Hy  Tree;\m\  in  1845,  Tlie  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser.     After  a  . 

tliree  years  residence  at  Concord,  he  again  accepted  a  situation  in  the  custom-hou.se  at  ;  ./  '  ^<* 
gc  ttrn,  and  removed  to  that  town.  This,  however,  did  not  stop  his  literary  work.  TIte 
S^Arkl  Ltiter  appeared  in  1851,  and  was  received  with  universal  approbation,  as  was 
likewise  The  Uoa^  of  tJie  Seven  Qabks,  published  in  the  same  year;  and  their  author 
was  at  once  recognized,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  as  a  man  possessing  a  true  poetic 
spirit,  combining  fine  feeling  v*ith  a  charming  style,  and  displaying  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature  accompanied  by  genuine  humor.  His  BlUhecUiU  Romance  (Boston,  . 
18^2)  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  autobiography,  so' far  as  it  goes,  being  founded  on 
passages  In  liis  own  life.  In  1853  he  received  the  appointment  of  consul  at  Liverpool, 
from  his  friend,  president  Pierce,  who  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  his,  and  whose  life 
he  had  written  {Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,  Boston,  1852).  He  resided  in  Liverpool  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office  for  four  years,  and  afterwards  went  to  Italy  to  recruit 
his  impaired  health;  a  journey  which  furnished  him  with  material  for  his  fantastic 
romance,  Transformation  (Loudon,  1860),  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  best  of  his 
works.  After  his  return  to  America  he  published  Our  Old  Home  (1863).  a  sketch  of 
England  and  the  English.  He  died  suddenly  at  Plymouth  in  Massjichusetts,  May  19, 
ML  After  his  death  appeared  S.'ptimius,  a  '^Roniance  of  Immortality;  American  Note- 
Buoh;  English  Note-Books;  and  JbVench  and  Italian  Note-Books  (1872). 

HAXO,  FRAN901S  BenoIt;  baron,  1774-1838;  b.  France;  gen.  of  engineers.  *  He  was 
concerned  in  a  number  of  sieges,  and  constructed  many  important  fortifications.  The 
"  Haxo  casemate"  is  a  work  built  inside  the  parapet,  arched,  and  covered  with  earth. 
opening  in  the  rear  to  the  terreplain.  The  guns  are  protected  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  can  be  entirely  hidden  by  masking  the  embrasures. 

HAY  (Ger.  heu,  Dutch,  hoy;  probably  from  the  root  of  Ger.  hanen;  Eng.  heif),  to  cut), 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  grasses  or  other  plants  dried  for  fodder  (q.v.)  of  cattle. 
Throughout  the  grazing  and  dairy  districts  of  England,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  the  hay-harvest  is  as  important  as  the  corn-harvest,  and  a  large  breadth 
of  old  pasture  is  annually  cut.  In  Scotland,  however,  little  of  this  old  natural  grass  is 
converted  into  hay,  and  the  crop  consists  mainly  of  clover  and  rye-grass.  This  requires 
le>s  turning  and  labor  than  the  closer  succulent  natural  grass,  and  with  twice  turning, 
and  a  week  or  ten  days*  drying,  will  generally  be  fit  for  the  rick,  into  which  the  English 
farmer  at  once  places  it.  In  Scotland  the  weather  is  seldom  sufficiently  fine  to  fit  the 
hay,  within  a  moderate  time,  for  a  large  rick,  and  the  practice  is  to  put  it,  after  a  few 
days,  in  cocks,  containing  one  or  two  hundredweight,  and  thence,  after  another  week, 
into  what  are  technically  called  tramp-ricks,  containing  from  one  to  two  tons.  From 
iliese  it  is  transferred  at  any  convenient  time  to  the  rick-yard.  This  practice,  although 
almost  universal  in  the  north,  is  attended  with  loss  of  time  and  labor,  and,  moreover, 
bleaches  and  dries  up  the  hay,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  straw,  and  preventing  that 
gentle  heating  which  English  farmers  desire  both  in  their  clover  and  grass  hay. 

The  management  of  the  natural  grasses  of  which  most  English  hay  consists  is  some- 
what different,  and  the  process  is  seen  in  perfection  in  Middlesex  and  various  of  the 
counties  about  London.  The  great  matter — too  generally  overlooked  in  Scotland — is  to 
preserve  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  grass;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  it  con- 
fiantly  turned,  and  having  it  rapidly  dried,  if  possible,  without  the  deteriorating  wash- 
ing of  repeated  rains.  Artificial  drying  best  attains  this  end.  but  is  of  course  imprac- 
ticable on  the  large  scale.  In  the  best  style  of  English  hay-making,  the  grass,  after  being 
cut  with  the  scythe  or  machine,  and  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off.  is  shaken  and  spread  out 
by  means  of  forksor  of  a  ferfrfiVi^- machine  drawn  by  a  horse.  It  is  not  allowed  to  lie  long  j 
fxposed  in  the  sun,  but  before  evening,  is  drawn  together  by  rakes  into  icind-rows,\\\\\c\\,  ! 
if  there  is  any  prospect  of  rain,  are  made  up  into  small  heaps  or  cocks.  It  is  again  ' 
spread  out  next  morning,  or  on  the  return  of  favorable  weather;  and  when  the  opera- 
lions  are  expedited  by  wind  and  sun,  the  hay  will  be  ready  for  the  rick  by  the  second 
or  third  day.  There  is,  however,  much  difference  in  the  time  during  which  the  hay 
fequires  to  lie  out;  the  bulk  of  the  crop  and  the  quality  of  the  land  must  be  especially 
considered.  When  the  grasses  are  cut,  as  tlicy  should  be  when  in  bloom,  and  before 
Ibeir  seeds  ripen  and  their  stems  get  tough  and  hard,  they  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
nioisture,  and  require  careful  making,  but  produce  then  the  most  nutritive  and  palatable 
%.  As  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  should  be  put  at  once  into  the  stack  or  rick, 
and  well  trodden  down.  A  certain  amount  of  heating  improves  the  flavor,  and  rendersi 
tbe  hay  more  palatable  to  every  sort  of  stock.     When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  4#^C 
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imperfectly  made,  or  picked  up  too  soon,  it  gets  overheated,  and  becomes  dark  brown 
or  black,  its  nutritive  properties  are  dimiiiislied;  it  is,  moreover,  apt  todisiigree  witli  boib 
horses  and  cattle,  and  can  oiiiy  be  protitai)ly  used  wiien  uiixcd  wiili  straw  and  cul  into 
chaflf.  Hay  put  togetlier  wlien  damp  from  rain  or  dew  does  not  licnt,  as  N\iion  it  con- 
tains an  undue  anjount  of  natural  moisture,  l>ut  speedily  molds.  When  hay  lisis  bcfii 
"weathered  and  injured  by  repeated  rains,  it  mny  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  scatter 
ing  a  little  common  salt  over  tlie  rick  wliilst  it  is  lieing  built.  Througiiout'Scotland 
eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sidl  to  the  Urn  is  very  generally  used  alilte  for  the  clover  audgnuis 
hay.  In  the  midland  and  southern  districts  ot  England  the  best  hay  is  genendiy  got  up 
in  June;  but  in  Scotland,  little  is  carried  until  the  middle  of  July.  When  llie*  crup  is 
good,  and  everything  done  well,  the  cost  of  hand  and  horse  labor  expended  upon  the 
hay  before  it  is  safely  ricked  will  approach  208.  per  ton.  Tlio  crop  averages  from  one 
to  two  tons  per  acre.  Hay  that  has  stood  for  seed  is  tougher  and  less  nutritive  than 
that  cut  earlier,  for  tlie  sugar,  gum,  and  gluien  of  the  matured  seed  have  been  abstracted 
from  the  stems,  whicli  are  then  apt  to  be  little  better  than  straw.  For  milch  cows, well 
made  English  hay  is  deservedly  prized;  but  good  clover-hay  is  richer  in  albuminous 
matters,  and  better  adapted  for  horses  and  sheep. 

HAY,  John;  b.  111.,  1839;  educated  at  Brown  university;  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
bar,  and  in  1861  was  private  secretary  to  president  Lincoln.  For  a  time  after  the 
assassmation  of  the  president,  he  served  as  stall  officer  iu  the  army.  In  1865  be  was 
secretary  of  the  American  legation  in  Paris,  and  in  1868  in  the  same  position  in  Madrid. 
He  returned  in  1870,  and  took  an  editorial  position  on  the  Aeu)  York  Tribune.  lie  haa 
published  Pike  County  Jiallads  and  VaMiaii  Days. 

HATBOTE,  in  English  law.  is  an  implied  right  or  liberty  of  a  tenant  lo  take  thorns 
and  other  wood  off  the  lands  lie  occupies,  to  repair  the  hedges,  gates,  and  fences  thereof. 
It  also  includes  wood  taken  to  make  rakes  and  forks  for  gathering  hay,  whence  the  name 
is  derived. 

HAYDEN,  FERDrNAND  Vandeveer;  b.  Mass.,  1829;  graduated  at  Oberlin  college: 
studied  medicine  in  Albany,  and  took  his  degree  (Albany  medical  college)  in  1853.  lo 
that  year  he  commenced  the  series  of  scientific  explorations  which  have  made  his  namo 
famous  by  an  examination  of  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  found  iu  the  "had  lands" 
of  Dakotah.  The  next  three  years  were  passed  iu  a  similar  exploration  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, resulting  in  the  discovery  of  an  important  collection  of  fo.ssils.  which  was  aflir- 
wards  divided  between  the  acadendes  of  science  of  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia.  Bting 
appointed  geologist  of  a  government  expedition  to  the  northwest,  he  acted  in  this 
capacity  un'til  tlie  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  when  he  entered  the  union  army  as  a  sur- 
geon. He  rose  to  be  chief  medical  officer  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah.  In  1865.  aod 
until  1872,  he  was  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  PeuDsyl- 
vania,  vacating  this  post  on  account  of  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  U.  S.  peo- 
logical  survey  of  the  territories,  which  had  been  placeii  in  his  chargiB  in  1867.  The 
reports  of  the  explorations  for  this  survey  have  been  printed  by  the  U.  S.  government 
in  octavo  volumes,  and  with  quarto  yolumes  of  illustrations.  One  important  result  of 
these  reports  was  the  setting  apart  by  the  U.  S.  government  of  the  lands  now  forming 
the  National  park  in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  covering  a  territor^r  more  than  3,500  sq.m. 
in  area.  Prof.  Hayden's  work  has  added  to  the  reputation  of  this  country  for  scientific 
exploration. 

HAYDN,  John  Michael;  1737-1806;  b.  Germany;  a  brother  of  the  great  composer, 
and  himself  an  organist  and  composer  of  merit.  He  was  chapel-master  at  Siilzburg, 
where  he  had  a  school  of  counterpoint.  His  works  were  many,  and  il  is  said  thai  his 
brother  thought  him  the  foremost  composer  of  sacred  music  of  his  time. 

HAYDN,  Joseph,  a  German  composer,  was  b.  at  the  village  of  Robrau,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Hungary  and  Austria.  Mar.  31,  1732.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheelwright; 
and  manifesting  great  mu^^ical  talent,  he  was  received,  at  the  age  of  eight,  into  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stcjihen's,  at  Vienna.  Here  he  remained  till  his  16th  year. 
acquiring  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  his  art,  by  singing  the 
music  of  the  best  Italian  and  German  religious  composers.  In  that  year,  however,  lii^ 
voice  broke,  and  he  lost  his  place  as  a  chorister.  He  now  gave  lessons  in  Vienna, 
played  in  the  orchestra,  occupied  himself  with  composition,  and  in  this  manner  earned 
a  maintenance.  At  the  same  time  he  studied  with  extreme  care  the  first  six  sonatas  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  which  had  accidentally  fallen  into  his  hands.  His  position,  however, 
continued  very  critical,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  wlien  he  had  the  irood 
fortune  to  obtain  as  a  pupil  a  little  girl,  Signora  Martinez,  who  was  being  educated  at 
Vienna  under  the  care  of  the  poet  ^Mctastasio.  Haydn  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Italian  language.  Subsequently.  Metastasio  intro- 
duced him  to  tlie  celebrated  singer  Porpora,  who  employed  him  to  accompany  himoo 
the  piano  during  his  singing  lessons,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the  instruction  in 
composition  he  so  anxiously  desired  and  needed.  In  the  latter  part  of  1750,  he  com- 
posed his  first  quartet  for  stringed  instruments,  and  from  this  period  his  prospects 
rapidly  brightened.  In  1759  a  certain  count  Morzin  engaged  him  as  music  director 
and  composer,  "  with  a  salary  of  200  florins,  free  lodgings,  and  table  with  his  secretaries 


and  other  officials."  About  this  time,  Haydn  maiTiecl  tlie  daugliier  of  a  bairdresser, 
who  liad  been  kind  to  iiiia  in  his  days  of  penury.  Tliis  niarriugo  did  not  prove  a  happy 
one.  "It  is  nothing  to  her,''  said  Haydn  near  the  close  of  his  life,  "  whether  her  hus- 
band be  a  cobbler  or  an  ariist.'*  Uer  sole  ambition  was  to  squander  Haydn's  earnings. 
In  1760  prince  Esterhazy  phiced  him  at  the  head  of  his  private  chapel.  For  him 
Haydn  composed  his  beautiful  symphonies  (a  style  of  composition  in  which  he  greatly 
excelled  all  his  predecessors,  and  tht*  greater  number  of  his  magniticent  quartets.  While 
in  this  situation,  his  patron  coueeiviug  the  design  of  dismissing  the  bund,  Haydn  com- 
posed the  famous  s/luphony  known  as  Jluydu'it  T^hrewell,  in  which  one  instrument  after. 
anotiier  becomes  mute,  and  each  musician,  as  soon  as  he  has  ceased  to  play,  puts  out 
his  light,  rolls  up  his  music,  aud  departs  with  his  instrument.  It  is  said  that  in  conse- 
quence the  prince  changed  Ids  mind,  and  did  not  dismiss  the  baud.  After  the  death  of 
prince  Esterhazy,  in  1790,  Ha^'dn  accompanied  Salomon  the  violinist  to  England,  where, 
in  1791-92,  he  produced  six  of  his  Ttoelte  Grand  tiymphonies.  His  reception  was  brilliant 
in  the  hi^liest  degri-e.  In  1794  he  made  a  second  engaigement  with  Salomon  for  Eng- 
land, and  during  this  period  iH'ought  out  the  remainmg  six  symphonies.  In  England 
hefiiTit  obtained  that  recogniiion  which  afterwards  fell  to  his  share  in  his  own  country. 
On  liis  return  to  Austria  he  purchased  a  small  house  with  a  garden  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna.  Here  he  composed  his  oratorios,  the  Creation  and  the  Seasons.  The  former 
work,  the  harmonies  of  which  are  pervaded  with  the  fire  of  youth,  was  written  in  his 
sixty  fifth  year,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  productions  of 
Handel;  the  Seasons  (completed  in  eleven  months)  was  almost  his  last  work.  He  died 
at  Vienna,  May  31.  1809. 

Although  Haydn  composed  slowly  and  very  carefully,  his  works  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  comprising  118  symphonies,  83  quartets,  24  trios,  19  operas,  5  oratorios,  168 
pii'ccs  for  the  baritone,  24  concertos  for  different  instruments,  15  masses,  10  smaller 
church-pieces,  44  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  with  and  without  accompaniments;  12 
German  and  Italian  songs,  39  canzenets.  13  hymns  in  three  and  four  parts,  the  harmony 
and  accompaniment  to  365  old  Scottish  songs,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  divertisse- 
ments and  pieces  for  various  instruments. — Comp&re  Qriefiin^T,  Biographisehe  Notizen 
ukr  If(fi/dn  {L'lep.  1810);  Vie  de  Haydn  {Paris,  1817);  Qrosser.^iogi'aphtscheNotizenuber 
Haydn  (Rlrschb.  1826);  Pohl,  Joseph  Haydn  {Pari  I.  1875). 

HATDOir,  Benjamin  Robert,  an  English  painter,  was  b.  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  25, 1786. 
He  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  academy  in  1807,  "Joseph  and  Mary  Resting  with 
our  Savior  after  a  Day's  Journey  on  the  Road  to  E«rypt,"  which  found  a  purchaser  in 
the  author  of  Ana^tasitis.  It  was  succeeded  by  "  Dentatus."  Haj'don  quarreled  with 
the  academy  about  the  hanging  of  this  picture,  and  his  life  thereafter  was  divided 
between  painting  and  controversy.  His  pictures  brought  him  admiration,  and  his 
willful  temper  procured  him  foes.  As  years  parsed  on"  the  admiration  cooled,  while 
the  fc)cs  remained  virulent  as  ever.  At  this  period,  he  had  many  patrons,  and  his  pic- 
lures  brought  large  prices;  his  **  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  for  instance,  700guineas.  Ho 
made  several  attempts  to  be  admitted  as  associate  of  the  academy,  and  when  he  was 
refused  he  characteristically  imputed  the  refusal  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  acade- 
micians, and  railed  against  them  more  bitterly  than  ever.  His  great  work,  **  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  was  exhibited  by  himself  in  1820,  but  did  not  find  a  purchaser. 
Nothing  daunted,  Haydon  painted  two  other  subjects  from  the  passion  of  the  Savior. 
In  1821  he  married,  and  two  years  thereafter  he  produced  the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  in 
^omc  respects  the  most  powerful  of  his  works.  This  style  of  subject— covering  enor- 
mous cjm vases — not  hitting  the  public  taste,  he  became  involved  in  jx  cuniary  embarrass- 
ments, and  was  finally  incarcerated  in  the  king's  bench,  from  which,  after  a  time,  he 
was  released  through  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  While  in  prison  he  painted  the 
"Mock  Election,"  which  George  IV.  purchased  for  600  guineas.  Of  his  succeeding 
works.  "Napoleon  Musing  at  St.  Helena,"  excited  admiration,  and  was  frequently 
reproduced.  In  1836  he  was  again  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  was  released  on  a  settle- 
ment l)eing  effected  with  his  creditors.  At  this  time  he  forsook  ^he  brush  for  the  plat- 
form, and'his  lectures  on  art  bmught  him  fame  and  money.  When  government 
determined  to  decorate  the  new  houses  of  parliament  with  pictures,  Haydon  engaged  in 
the  competition,  and  was  unsuccessful.  This  defeat  he  never  entirely  recovered.  He 
fxhibited  two  of  his  latest  productions  in  1846  at  the  Egyptian  hall,  but  the  exhibition 
was  coldly  regarded  by  the  public.  This  was  the  drop  which  made  the  cup  overfiow.  j 
On  June  22  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  See  his  Life  by  Tom  Taylor  (1852),  and  his 
^^rrespondence  and  Table  Talk,  by  his  son  (1876). 

HAYDUCK8.     See  Haiducks,  ante. 

HAYEL,  or  Hail,  an  Arabian  city,  capital  of  the  sultanate  of  Shomer,  about  250  m. 
DC.  of  Medina;  pop.  12,000.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with  towers  and  gates,  and  room  for 
20  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  it  contains.  The  chief  building  is  the  sultan's  palace 
which  has  a  tall  oval  tower.     Hayel  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

HAYES,  AuousTUS  Allen,  American  chemist,  was  b.  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Feb.  28, 1806. 
educated  at  the  military  academy  in  his  native  town;  studied  chemistry  under  prof. 
Danaof  Dartmouth  college;  and  in  1825,  distinguislied  himself  by  his  researches  intoi 
the  proximate  elements  of  American  medicinal  plants,  discovering  4he  organic  alkaloid^V- 
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sanguinariji;  and  in  1827,  investigated  the  compounds  of  chromium.  In  1828— having 
removed  to  Boston — in  connection  with  the  growing  manufactories  of  New  England, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  chemistry  of  commerce,  of  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
copper  and  iron.  His  numerous  papers  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
society  of  natural  history,  Am'rioui  Journal  of  Science^  Annual  of  Seieniijic  Dute^jxry, 
etc.  In  1837  his  invest iirat ions  into  the  generation  of  steam  and  economy  of  fuel,  led 
to  the  construction  of  improved  furnaces  and  boilers.  He  also  discovered  the  process  of 
reducing  pig  to  malleable  iron  without  loss  by  the  use  of  the  oxides  of  iron;  new  pro- 
cesses in  copper  smelting,  the  decomposition  of  alcohol,  and  formation  of  chloroform; 
and  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  human  system.  As  state  assayer  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  employ  of  the  federal  government,  he  made  imporUint  investigations  into  the 
properties  of  guano ;  examined  the  constitution  of  sea- water  at  various  depths,  and  its 
effects  on  the  copper-sheathing  of  vessels;  and  by  a  series  of  useful  studies  and  expeii 
ments  has  added  to  the  national  wei^lth  and  the  domain  of  science. 

HATES,  Isaac  I.,  m.d.,  American  explorer,  was  b.  about  1880,  educated  to  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Arctic  expedition  under  Dr.  Kane,  with 
which  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1855,  convinced  that  there  existed  an  open 
sea  around  the  n.  ]X)le,  and  anxious  to  head  an  expedition  for  its  exploration.  In  this 
project  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  by  the  American  geographical  and  statisti- 
cal society,  and  by  sir  11.  I.  Murchison  and  the  geographical  society  of  London.  In 
June,  1860,  he  litted  out  a  schooner  of  133  tons,  and  sailed  from  hew  York;  July  6, 
1860,  penetrated  to  83''  45'  n.  hit.,  making  extensive  explorations  and  observations  of 
the  coasts  and  their  inhabitants,  and  returned  to  Boston  Oct.,  1861.  In  1867  he  pub- 
lished T/ie  Open  Polar  Sea,  a  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  ZHacf/verp  toward  the  North  Poic,  in 
tlie  Scliooner  United  States;  in  recognition  of  which  he  wjis  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Roval  geographical  society  of  London,  and  a  similar  honor  by  the  geographical  Bociety 
of  ]?aris.  In  1869  Hayes  again  visited  Greenland,  and  explored  the  southern  coasts  of 
that  country. 

HATES,  Rutherford  Birchard,  twentieth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  b. 
at  Delaware,  Ohio,  Oct.  14,  1G23.  Adopted  by  a  wealtliy  uncle,  he  graduated  at  Kenyon 
college,  Ohio;  and  having  studied  law  at  Harvard,  he  practiced  as  a  lawyer  in  Ohio. 
In  the  civil  war  Hayes  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  of  volunteers,  being  once 
severely  wounded,  and  ultimately  rose  to  be  maj.gen.  In  1865  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, on  being  sent  by  Ohio  as  representative  to  congress.  Chosen  governor  of  his 
state  in  1867,  lie  wjis  re-elected  in  1869  and  again  in  1875.  He  was  finally  selected  as 
the  republican  candidate  at  the  presidential  nomination  of  1876.  After  the  election, 
difficulties  as  to  the  reckoning  of  the  votes  arose  in  consequence  of  tlie  denial  by  tin- 
democrats  of  tiie  validity  ol'  tiiose  for  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Oregon.  A  special  elec- 
toral commission  of  fifteen,  created  for  the  purpose  from  amongst  senators,  represenia- 
tives,  and  supreme  judges,  gave  all  the  disputed  votes  to  Haves,  who  acci-rdingly 
obtained  a  majority  of  one  over  Mr.  Tilden,  the  democratic  candidate.  Two  features  in 
Hayes's  policy  have  been  a  reform  of  the  civil  service — opposed  by  his  own  party— and 
the  conciliation  of  the  southern  states.  The  bill  for  the  monetization  of  silver  was 
carried  in  1878  against  the  president's  veto. 

HAYES,  Rutherford  Birchard,  ll.d.,  19th  president  of  the  United  State?,  was 
b.  in  Delaware,  Ohio.  Oct.  4,  1832.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry,  it  is 
claimed,  can  be  traced  back,  each  to  a  Scottish  chieftain  of  noble  blood,  who  fought 
side  by  side  with  Robert  Bruce,  and  he  is  a  descendant  in  the  .sixth  generation  of  George 
Hayes,  who  left  Scotland  in  1680  and  settled  at  Windsor,  Conn.  His  grandfatiier. 
Rutherford  Hayes,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1756,  settled  in  Braltleboro,  Vt 
Here  the  father  of  the  president,  also  named  Rutherford,  was  born.  He  married  Sophia 
IJircrhard  of  Wilmington,  Vt.,  in  Sept.,  1813,  and  soon  afterwartls  emigrated  to  Dela 
A  :ue,  Ohio,  where  he  died  less  than  three  months  before  the  birth  of  his  now  distinguished 
>^in\.  The  widow  found  support  in  her  bachelor  brother,  Sardis  Birchard,  who  .inter 
t'stcd  himself  especially  in  the  welfare  of  her  youngest  child.  When  the  bo}-  was  16 
veal's  of  age  his  uncle  sent  him  to  Kenyon  college,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  1842.  lie  chose  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  and  began  his  studies  in  the 
otHce  of  Thomixs  Sparrow,  esq ,  of  Columbus.  Subsequeiftly  he  spent  two  years  as  a 
student  in  the  law  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1845  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
j  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  into  practice  at  Fremont,  the  residence  of  his 
\  uncle  Sardis  Birchard,  then  a  wealthy  banker.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  soon  gained  a  remunerative  practice.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  literary 
club,  which  embraced  among  its  membeni  Salmon  P.  Chase,  gen.  John  Pope.  gov. 
'  Edward  F.  Noyes,  and  other  scarcely  less  distinguished  men.  He  became  prominent  in 
his  profession,  important  and  difficult  cases  being  confided  to  his  care.  He  married 
about  this  time  Miss  Lucy  Ware  Webb.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for 
iudge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  but  refused  to  accept  the  nomination.  Two  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  city  solicitor,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  w-as  afterwards 
elected  for  a  full  term  hy  the  popular  vote.  In  1861,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  his 
position  at  the  bar  was  m  the  first  rank,  but  he  resolved  to  take  part  in  the  defense  of 
the  country.     He  enlLsted  for  the  whole  war  and  was  commissioned  4^^^  of  the  23d 
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Ohio  volunteers,  of  which  W.  S.  Rosecrans  was  col.  The  regiment  was  assigned 
the  duty  at  Claiksburg,  W.  Va.,  to  protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  defend 
the  border  from  raids.  Maj.  Mayes  took  a  proniiuent  part  iii  various  expeditious  ueces- 
sary  for  the  defense  of  the  post.  He  8(»rved  for  a  time  as  judge-advocate  on  geu.  Kose- 
cmns's  staff,  discharging  his  duties  with  such  impartiality  as  to  win  universal  praise. 
In  the  winter  of  18(il-()3  he  took  a  prominent  pari  in  various  expeditious  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  on  several  occasions  narrowly  escaped  death.  In  Aug.,  1863,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  79th  Ohio,  but  he  preferred  to  remain,  with  the 
rank  of  lieut.col.,  with  the  23d,  which  had  been  incorporated  with  Buruside's  command 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Lee  was  now  advancing  toward  Mar}'land,  and  the  first 
effort  to  resist  him  was  at  South  mountain,  where  the  23(i,  led  by  Hayes,  was  hotlv 
engaged.  More  than  a  hundred  of  Hayes's  men  fell  dead  or  wounded  under  the  enemy^s 
lire  and  his  own  arm  was  broken.  There  was  a  pause  for  reinforcements,  when  a  dan- 
prous  flank  movement  of  the  enemy  was  discovered,  and  Hayes,  his  arm  bound  up 
^\itb  handkerchief,  was  a^ain  seen  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  He  was  finally  carriecf, 
fainting  with  loss  of  blood,  from  the  field.  He  was  laid  up  with  his  wounds  during  the 
eventful  days  of  Antieiam.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig.  gen. 
uud  placed  in  command  of  the  Kanawha  division,  of  which  his  old  regiment  formed  a 
part.  He  remained  at  Kanawha  Falls  until  Mar.  15, 1863,  when  the  division  was  ordered 
lu  Charleston.  W.  Va.  After  this  he  led  in  several  important  expeditions,  notably  in 
that  which  lie  himself  organized  to  dispute  the  retreat  of  Morgan  and  his  band  of  guerilla.^ 
after  their  raid  through  Ohio.  By  a  quick  movement  he  cut  off  Morgan's  retreat  and 
UiTvx'd  him  to  surrender.  In  the  famous  raid  upon  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad, 
in  May.  1864,  he  led  the  principal  assault  upon  the  enemy's  fortifications  with  admirable 
1k)I(Iupss  and  success.  He  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  attack  on  Lynchburg,  June 
IS.  covering  the  retreat  of  the  union  forces  under  dangerous  conditions  with  ^erfec  t 
MUH'oss.  In  the  campaign  of  the  Shenandoah,  under  Sheridan,  his  services  were  con- 
spicuous and  valiant.  In  the  battle  of  Winchester  especially,  he  displayed  great  cool- 
in  ss  and  courage  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  when  Early,  a  month  later, 
riiiewcd  the  tight,  Hayes's  superb  coolue>s  m  the  midst  of  rout  and  confusion  acted  like 
niairic  upon  his  men,  and  saved  Sheridan's  train  from  capture.  In  this  coulliet,  \n» 
l:or^e.  while  at  full  speed,  fell  dead  beneath  him,  throwing  him  from  the  Siuldle  aiui 
brui.>ing  him  very  badly.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Sheridan,  who  had  been  abjcont, 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  when  the  enemy  was  utterly  routed.  For  his  gallant  services  in 
tiie  engagements,  Hayes  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  He  was  a  republican  from  the  momeui 
vhen  the  parly  was  formed,  and  hail  taken  an  active  part  in  the  ])olitical  c:unpaigu  of 
\M).  His  achievements  in  the  war  made  his  name  a  power  in  Ohio,  and  when  the 
republicans  of  the  2d  district  felt  the  need  of  a  popular  candidate  for  congress,  he  coii 
sented  to  accept  the  nomination,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  take  the  seat 
unl<;ss  the  war  should  meantime  be  ended.  His  party  friends,  feeling  the  need  of  a 
strong  effort  to  secure  his  election,  besought  him  to  take  part  in  the  canvass.  In  reply 
to  their  entreaties  he  wrote:  **Any  man  M'ho  would  leave  the  army  at  this  time  l<» 
elect ioneer  for  congress  ought  to  be  scalped."  He  was  elected  by  a  large  mnjority,  but 
refused  to  take  his  seat  until,  as  he  said,  he  could  "come  by  the  way  of  Richmond." 
When,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  entered  congress,  be  at  once  drew  to  himself  the 
attention  of  the  country  by  his  conspicuous  ability.  He  was  re-elected  in  1866,  but  had 
only  served  through  his  first  U^rm  when  the  republicans  of  Ohio,  in  1867,  nominated  him 
as  their  candidatefor  governor,  under  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  only  man  whom 
they  could  hope  to  elect.  He  w^as  chosen  by  a  majority  of  8,000,  and  re-elected  in  1869 
by  a  majority  of  7,518.  He  was  elected  for  the  third  time  in  1875,  and  while  occupying 
tiie  place  was  nominated  by  the  republican  party  a<  its  candidate  for  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  contest  was  severe  and  closo,  nnd  after  the  election,  disputes  arose 
as  to  the  electoral  votes  of  several  states.  Great  excitement  followed,  and  fears  wore 
entertained  of  a  civil  commotion  before  the  questions  at  issue  could  be  settled.  At  length, 
however,  it  was  agreed  by  the  representatives  of  both  political  parlies  in  congress  to 
refer  the  questions  in  dispute  to  a  commission  composed  of  five  senators,  five  represen- 
tatives, and  five  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  abide  by  its 
decision.  The  commission  was  appointed  accordingly,  and  after  hearing  the  parties 
upon  the  questions  in  dispute,  it  decided  by  vote  of  8"to  7  (every  repTd)lican  voting  with 
the  majority  and  every  democrat  with  the  minority)  that  the  electoral  vot^s  of  the  dis- 
puted siiUcs  (Lcmisiana,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Oregon),  should  of  right  l)c  given 
to  Hayes;  anil  he  was  thereby  elected  by  a  majority'  of  one.  He  was  inaugurated  on  Mar. 
4.  1877.  \>hh\  from  partisan  disputes"upon  the  cjnestions  adjudicated  by  the  electoral 
commission,  and  from  some  of  tlie  incidents  arising  therefrom,  his  administration  of 
the  government  is  admitted  by  the  best  men  of  all  parties  to  have  been  pure  and  hon- 
orable. In  his  letter  accepting  the  republican  nomination,  he  spoke  freely  of  the  evils 
■and  dangers  resulting  from  the  practice  of  regarding  the  offices  of  the  national  govern- 
ment as  the  **  spoils"  of  the  party  in  power,  to  be  bestowed  upon  men  as  rewards  for 
partisan  services,  and  declared  his  belief  that  ''the  founders  of  the  government  meant 
that  the  officer  should  be  secure  in  his  tenure  as  long  as  his  personal  character  remained 
untarnished  and  the  performance  of  his  duties  satisfactory."  He  avowed  his  purpose, 
if  elected,  to  conduct  the  administration  of  the  government  upon  the  prmciple  of  the 
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fathers,  and  pledged  himself  that  "all  constitutional  powers  vested  in  the  executive** 
should  **  be  employed  lo  e>lal»Iibli  this  reform."  As  to  the  relations  of  the  national 
government  to  tliL*  southern  stales  and  their  people,  concerning  which  there  was  at  ibe 
time  the  deepest  anxiety  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  said:  "The  monU  and  material 
prosperity  of  tl»e  southern  states  can  he  most  effectually  advanced  by  a  hearty  and  gen- 
erous recognition  of  tlie  riglits  of  all  by  all — a  recognition  without  reserve  or  exception. 

i  With  such  a  recognition  fully  accordecl,  it  will  be  practicable  to  promote,  by  the  iuflu- 
ence  of  all  legitimate  agencies  of  the  general  government,  tlie  efforts  of  the  people  of 

'  those  states  lo  obtain  for  themselves  the  blessings  of  honest  and  capable  lornl  govern- 
ment. Let  me  assure  my  eouutrymen  of  tlie  soutliern  states  that  if  I  shall  be  chargtd 
with  the  duty  of  organizing  an  administration,  itwill.be  one  which  will  regard  and 
cherish  their  truest  interests —I he  interests  of  the  v;hite  and  colored  people  ix)th,  and 
equally;  and  which  will  put  forth  its  l^est  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  policy  which  will 
wipe  out  forever  the  distinction  l)eiween  north  and  south  in  our  common  country."  Mr. 
Hayes  believed  that  he  owed  his  election  to  the  contidence  in  him  on  the  part'  of  tbe 
electors,  which  these  avowals  created,  and  he  felt  in  honor  bound  to  fulfill  his  pledges 
whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  effect  upon  his  own  popularity.  Accordingly,  in  his 
Inaugural  address,  he  said:  "I  wish  now,  when  every  motive  for  misrepresentation  has 
passed  away,  to  repeat  what  was  said  l>cfore  the  election,  trusting  that  my  countrymen 
will  candidly  weigh  and  understand  it,  and  that  tliey  will  feel  assured  Ihat  the  senti 
ments  declared  in  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  will  be  the  standard  of 
my  conduct  in  the  path  before  me."  He  declared  that  while  he  was  **  in  duty  bound 
and  fully  determined  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  by  every  constitutional  means,"  lie  was 
'*  sincerely  anxious  to  use  ever}'  legitimate  influence  in  favor  of  honest  and  efficient  local 
self-government,  as  the  true  resource  of  those  states  for  the  promotion  of  the  content 
mentand  prosperity  of  their  citizens;"  and  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  purpose  lie 
"asked  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  who  cherished  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  trusting  that  party  ties  and  the  prejudice  of  race"  would  "  be  freely  surreodered 
in  behalf  of  the  great  purpose  to  be  accomplished."  Universal  suffrage,  he  declared, 
should  rest  upon  universal  education,  and  "to  this  end  liberal  and  permanent  provis- 
ions should  be  made  for  the  support  of  free  schools  by  the  state  government,  and,  if  need 
be,  supplemented  by  legitimate  aid  from  national  authority."  Acknowledging  that  lie 
owed  his  election  to  the  suffrage  and  zealous  labors  of  a  political  party,  he  nevertheless 
said  he  should  **  strive  to  be  always  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  serves  his  party  best  wIk» 
serves  the  country  best."  These  avowals  on  the  part  of  the  president,  though  eminently 
satisfactory  to  a  very  large  body  of  citizens,  awakened  distrust  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  leadei's  of  the  republican  party,  and  especially  among  the  republican  members  of 
congress;  and  when,  not  long  al'icrwards,  after  full  inquiry  and  investigation,  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  withdraw  the  troops  which  his  predecessor  had  ordered  to  be  stationed  in 
the  state-houses  of  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  doing  so  upon  the  ground  that  ihere 
did  not  exist  in  Ihovse  states  "such  domestic  violence  as  is  contemplated  by  the  consti 
tution  as  the  ground  upon  which  the  military  power  of  the  national  government  maybe 
invoked  for  the  defense  of  the  state,"  he  was  denounced  by  many  prominent  mem'btTs 
of  his  party  as  having  left  the  enfranchised  negroes  of  those  states  without  the  protection 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  But  time  has  abundantly  vindicated  alike  the  rightfulness 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  action;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  his  party  had 
sustained  him  in  the  course  which  he  pursued,  the  best  interests  of  the  counti-y  would 
thereby  have  l)een  promoted.  The  president  was  equally  unfortunate  in  failing  to  enlist 
the  support  of  his  party  in  his  efforts  to  reform  tlie  civil  service;  but,  in  ppite  of  the 
hostility  of  politichms  of  all  parties,  he  has  been  substantially  true  to  his  pledges  and 
made  the  path  of  reform  easier  for  his  successors.  Upon  all  political  questions  save 
those  above  referred  to,  he  has  been  in  harmony  with  the  repulilican  party,  and  by  bis 
courageous  and  unflinching  exercise  of  the  veto  power  has  prevented  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  country  and  prevent  a  return  to  siMJcie 
payments.  He  has  also,  by  the  interposition  of  the  same  power,  prevented  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  enacted  by  congress,  under  the  express  authority  of  the  constitution,  to  gn^ti 
the  purity  of  national  elections. 

HATE'SIHE,  or  Borate  op  Lime,  known  also  as  Bobocalcite,  HTDROBOROCALaTE, 
TiZA.  etc.,  remained  a  mineralogical  curiosity  until  the  exhibition  of  1851.  It  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  Peru  in  rounded  nodules,  rarely  larger  than  a  good-sized  orange, 
imbedded  in  the  soil.  It  is  always  associated  with  the  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  so 
abundant  in  that  locality.  Its  chemical  composition  is  CaO.BaOa +  6H,0;  or  boracic 
acid,  45.98;  lime.  18.45;  water,  35.57.  It  is  used  as  a  source  of  boracic  acid  in  ihc 
manufacture  of  the  borate  of  soda,  so  extensively  employed  as  a  fluxing  material  for 

f lazing  pottery;  in  glass-making,  metallic  soldering,  etc. :  the  only  other  known  sources 
eing  the  boracic  acid  from  the  Tuscan  springs,  and  the  borax  and  tincal  from  Thibet 
Bee  Borax. 

HAY  FEVER,  Hay  Cold,  or  Hay  Asthma,  an  affection  characterized  by  a  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  the  eyes,  and  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  with  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance,  headaches,  and  occasionally  asthmatic 
paroxysms.     The  name  would  indicate  that  the  emanations  from  hay  were  the  sole 
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canse,  but  this  is  not  so.  The  odorant  matter  of  many  flowers  is  as  potent  a  cause, 
p«rliaps.  as  any  other.  Di£feront  persons  are  no  doubt  affected  by  different  substances, 
the  more  profound  cause  of  the  disease  being  rather  the  predisposition  or  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  person  than  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  impini^ing  emanation.  The  disease  appearing 
only  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  would  indicate  that  tlie  idiosyncrasy  requires  the 
stimulus  of  some  peculiar  emanations  only  produced  by  nature  during  those  seasons; 
but  there  is  probably  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system  which  is  only  developed  at  those 
timcii,  and  only  in  certain  persons.  That  the  presence  of  the  peculiar  matter  is  as 
important  as  the  idiosyncrasy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  affection  soon  declines 
after  the  appearance  of  frost.  The  disease  will  continue  to  annoy  the  patient  for  sev- 
eral weeks  unless  he  removes  to  a  locality  where  the  external  cause  does  not  exist,  or 
<iiccrei]s  in  cutting  it  short  by  medical  treatment,  which,  it  is  held,  may  sonuMinies  be 
(Inoe.  The  complaint  is  rather  more  prevalent  in  America  than  in  Europe.  It  will  not 
l)c  developed  at  sea,  and,  it  is  said,  neither  in  northern  Canada  or  the  southern  United 
Stales.  Prof.  Morril  Wyman,  in  a  work  on  hay  fever  (1872).  says  there  are  two  forms,  one 
called  the  rose  cold  or  Jun^  cold,  corresponding  to  the  affection  known  in  England. 
The  other  form  he  calls  autumn  catarrh.  Dr.  Wyman  states  that  going  to  cool  moun- 
tain regions  to  any  altitude  above  800  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  will  give  relief.  Iodide  of 
potassium,  iodide  of  bromine,  and  strychnia  are  said  to  be  useful  as  medicines,  but  it 
would  be  preferable  to  limit  the  treatment  to  removal  to  some  locality  where  the  disease 
is  not  developed.  Prof.  Helmholtz  discovered  minute  vibrios  in  the  mucous  secretions 
of  the  air  passages,  upon  the  presence  of  which,  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  the  disease 
probably  depends.  The  motions  of  these  organisms  have  been  arrested  by  quinine,  and 
this  drug  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy,  but  no  definite  results  have  been  obtained, 
and  it  is  probably  better,  as  above  stated,  to  depend  upon  hygienic  measures,  including 
removal. 

HAYLEY,  James,  ll.d.,  1821-73;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Yale;  studied 
theology;  was  tutor  in  Middlebury  and  Yale  colleges;  and  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
latter.  He  was  well  educated  in  other  eastern  and  European  languages.  He  published 
a  Greek  grammar,  lectures  on  Roman  law,  and  a  volume  of  PhUoLogical  and  C)%iical 
Emys. 

EATVAir,  JuLTUS  Jakob,  Baron  von,  an  Austrian  gen.,  was  b.  in  1786,  entered  the 
Anstrian  service  in  1801,  and  gradually  advanced  in  rank,  till  in  1844  he  was  appointed 
field  marshal.  During  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1848-40;  he  signalized  himself  by  his 
raihless  rigor,  especially  at  the  capture  of  Brescia.  Havnau  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Venice,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  emperor  to  Hungary,  in  May,  1840.  to  take  ; 
the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  in  that  country.  The  storming  of  Raiab,  the  ndvance  ; 
southward,  the  occupation  of  Szegedin,  and  the  engagements  on  the  Theiss.  were  all 
^e  work  of  Haynau.  But  his  atrocious  severity  towards  the  defeated  Hungarians,  and 
i>pecially  his  alleged  flogging  of  women  (a  charge  denied  by  Haynau),  excited  the 
ulred  and  detestation  of  Europe.  In  1850  he  was  dismissed  from  pifblic  service,  not 
fur  his  cruelty,  however,  but  for  the  Intractability  of  his  disposition.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  brought  into  unenviable  notoriety  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  brewery  of 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins  during  his  stay  in  London,  when  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
dnivinen,  and  barely  escaped  with  life.  For  this  insult  the  British  government  declined 
ping  any  satisfaction.  On  subsequently  visiting  Belgium  and  France,  he  was  received 
by  the  populace  with  strong  dislike;  but  by  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  was  pre- 
^rred  from  actual  insult.  Baron  SchOnhals,  in  a  biography  of  his  friend  Haynau 
>6ratz.  1853),  tries  to  exonerate  him  from  the  accusation  of  being  either  constitutionally 
ur  intentionally  cruel,  and  asserts  that  he  only  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
masters,     Haynau  died  at  Vienna,  Mar.  14,  1853. 

HAYNE,  Isaac,  1745-81;  b.  S.  C.  In  1780  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
tore.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Charleston,  and  required  not  to'bear 
*nns  against  the  English,  agreeing  to  which  he  was  permitted  to  visit  his  family,  then 
Hck  with  small-pox.  After  Greene's  successes,  when  the  British  held  only  Charleston, 
Hivne  was  required  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  but  he  fled  to  the  American  camp. 
He  was  made  a  col.,  but  not  long  afterwards  was  captured  and  hung  by  order  of  lord 
Rawdon. 

HAYNE,  Paul  Hamilton,  b.  S.  C.  1831 ;  educated  in  Charleston,  and  at  nn  early 
»ge  a  writer  for  the  Sout/iem  Literary  Messenger.  He  was  connected  with  various  news- 
papers as  writer  or  editor,  and  also  with  RusseU's  Magazine.  He  has  published  two  vol- 
umes of  verse,  the  Temptation  of  Venus  being  the  longest  poem. 

HAYNE,  ROBERT  Young,  1791-1840;  b.  S.  C;  educated  in  Charleston,  and  at  the 
«geof  21  admitted  to  the  l)ar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  speaker  of  the 
liouse,  state  attorney -general,  and  in  1823  a  senator  in  congress.  Here  his  eniinciation 
of  the  doctrine  that  any  state  has.the  right  to  disobey  and  suspend  such  federal  laws  as 
its  people  might  deem  injurious  to  their  interests,  brought  on  the  famous  discussion 
^tween  himself  and  Daniel  Webster.  The  provocation  was  the  tariff  of  1824,  which 
vas  strenuously  opposed  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  state  convention  (Nov.  24,  1832>| 
^opted  an  ordmance  of  nullification.     As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known  at  Washington,  IC 
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president  Jackson  issued  the  famous  proclamation  in  whicli  he  declared  in  substance, 
that  nullification  was  treason,  and  that  the  union  must  and  should  be  preserved.  Havnc 
was  then  governor,  and  replied  in  a  proclamation  of  defiance,  and  the  slate  prepared  to 
resist  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  laws  by  arms.  There  was  no  collision,  however,  as 
congress  speedily  modified  the  tariff,  and  the  state  repealed  the  nullification  ordiuance. 
In  1834  Hayne  was  chosen  mayor  of  Charleston. 

HAYNES,  John,  d.  1G54;  b.  England;  came  to  Boston  in  1633,  and  two  years  later 
was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony.  In  1639  he  was  the  first  governor  of 
Connecticut,  anil  was  re-elected  every  other  year  (as  often  as  the  law  allowed)  until  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  five  who  prepared  a  written  constitution  for  the  colony,  the 
first  organic  law  drafted  in  the  country,  and  said  to  embrace  many  of  the  cardinal  prin 
ciples  of  subsequent  constitutions,  federal  and  state. 

HAYNES,  Lemuel,  1753-1834;  a  mulatto,  b.  Conn,;  abandoned  by  his  white  moUier 
and  brought  up  as  a  servant,  but  educated  as  one  of  the  children  of  a  New  England 
family.  He  volunteered  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  w^  in  the  Ticonderoga  expe- 
dition. In  1780  he  worked  at  farming,  and  by  firelight  studied  Greek  and  Latin  and 
theology.  In  1785  he  was  ordained,  and  was  soon  after  settled  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  where 
he  labored  30  years.  He  afterwards  preached  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  Granville, 
N.  Y. 

HAYS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Texas,  on  San  Marcos  river;  650  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4.08S-1217 
colored.     Surface  hilly;  chief  productions:  corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  San  Marcos. 

HAYS,  Isaac,  1796-1879;  b.  Philadelphia;  an  American  physician  and  scientist, 
graduated  in  1817  of  the  department  of  arts,  and  in  1821  of  that  of  medicine,  in  the 
rennsylvania  university.  He  edited  two  successive  editions  of  Wilson's  Anuricah 
Oimith/floffy^  besides  several  important  medical  and  scientific  works.  He  was  sole  editor 
from  1827  to  1869  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  He  was  president  of 
the  academy  of  natural  sciences  in  Philadelphia  from  1865  to  1869,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  philosophical  society;  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Franklin  institute,  its 
secretary  for  several  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  its  oldest  member.  He  was  one 
of  the  o'(^est  members  and  for  a  time  an  officer  6f  the  college  of  physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia; also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  medical  association,  and  author  of  its 
code  of  ethics,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  medical  societies  in  the  country. 

HAYS,  William  Jacob,  1830-75;  a  painter,  who  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the 
painting  of  animals,  in  furtherance  of  which  purpose  lie  visited  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  various  northern  states,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  "The 
Herd  in  the  Moor"  (a  herd  of  buffaloes);  "  The  Prairie-Dog  Village;"  ''A  Bison  Bull  at 
Bay;"  "l^rairie  on  Fire;"  and  "Herd  of  Caribou  in  Nova  Scotia."  His  latest  work 
was  in  illustrating  *'  The  Ruminants  of  America." 

HAYTI,  otherwise  known  as  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  is,  after  Cuba,  the  largest 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  now^  divided  into  the  independent  states  of  Hayti,  and  the 
Dominican  republic  (q.  v.).  It  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Porto  Rico  on  the  e.,  and  from 
Cuba  and  Jamaica  on  the  w.,  with  the  Caribbean  sea  on  the  s.,  and  with  the  Bahamas 
and  the  open  ocean  on  the  n.  Hayti  lies  in  n.  lat.  between  17°  37'  and  20",  and  in  w. 
long,  between  68'  20'  and  74^  28'.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  and. 
like  all  the  principal  menil)ers  of  its  series,  its  greatest  length  (about  400  ni.)  is  in  the 
direction — from  w.  to  e. — of  the  chain  of  which  it  forms  a  part;  its  greatest  breiuith  is 
160  m.  Area,  includiner  the  islands  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive,  etc.,  about  28,000  sq.m.,  and 
the  pop.  about  760,000.  The  country,  as  tlie  native  name  implies,  is  mountainous, 
being  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  ridge,  which  sends  out  lateral  spurs,  terminating  in 
headlands  on  either  coast.  The  range  is  of  volcanic  origin — a  fact  still  corroborated  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  terrible  earthquakes.  Cibao,  believed  to  be  the  loftiest] 
summit,  is  said  to  be  about  7,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountnins, 
richly  and  lieavily  timbered,  are  understood  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation  almost  to 
tiieir'tops.  With  such  a  soil  well  watered,  and  with  a  climate  tempered  by  the  sea- 
breezes,  Hayti.  as  a  whole,  is  perphaps  the  most  fertile  spot  in  the  West  Indies; 
while  its  excellent  harbors,  more  especially  those  in  the  bay  of  Gonaives  on  the  «'..i 
offer  considerable  facilities  to  foreign  trade — hurricanes,  however,  prevailing  in  Aug. 
and  Sept.  The  rivers  are  inconsiderable,  and  useless-  for  navigation.  Besides! 
several  bodies  of  fresh  water,  the  salt  lake  of  Henriquillo,  near  the  s.  shore,  claims  par  | 
ticular  notice,  as  indicating  by  its  tidal  action  some  subterranean  communication  with! 
the  Caribbean  sea.  The  productions  are  coffee,  logwood,  mahogany,  tobacco,  cotton, 
cocoa,  wax,  ginger,  and  sugar;  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  though 
not  now  worked,  are  found  in  many  places. 

Within  little  more  than  an  aire  after  1493.  the  aborigines  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  remorseless  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  In  connection  with  this  deplorable  result, 
Hayti,  already  the  seat  of  the  first  white  settlement  .in  America,  became  one  of  the 
earliest  ticlds.  in  the  western  hemisphere,  of  negro  servitude.  Next  came  the  bucancers, 
during  the  17th  c,  to  avenge  the  red  man's  wrongs;  andas  those  marauders  were  chiefly 
French,  the  western  portion  of  the  island,  which  was  their  favorite  haunt,  was,  in  1697, 
i  c'ded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Ilyswick,  thus  presenting  Uie  dr^tjn^i^ut  break  in 
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the  unity  of  Spanish  America.  For  nearly  100  years,  the  inti-uders  imported  vast  rein- 
forcements of  Africans;  while  the  mulattoes,  who  were  a  natural  incident  of  the  con- 
comitiint  license,  rapidly  grew,  both  socially  and  politically,  into  an  intermediate  caste, 
being  at  once  uniformly  excluded  from  citizenship,  and  generally  exempted  from  bond- 
age. In  1791,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  revolution,  the  mutual  antjpalliics  of 
the  three  classes — white,  black,  and  mixed — burst  forth  into  what  may  well  be  charac- 
terized as  the  most  vindictive  struggle  on  record — a  struggle  which,  before  the  close  of 
ihe  18th  c,  led  to  the  extermination  of  the  once  dominant  Europeans,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colored  insurgents.  Thus,  as  the  emancipated  bondmen  mostly  belonged,  at 
least  in  form  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hayti  now  exhibited  the  only  Christian  com- 
munity of  negro  blood  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1801  France  sent  out  a  power- 
ful armament  to  recover  her  revolted  dependency,  treacherously  seizing  and  deporting 
the  deliverer  of  his  brethren,  Toussaint  I'Ouverture.  In  1808,  however,  ^he  was  con- 
strained to  relinquish  her  attempt;  and  in  1804,  Dessalines  (q.  v.),  aping  the  example  of 
Napoleon,  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of  Hayti;  thus  reviving  the  indigenous  name  of 
the  island,  which  had  been  in  disuse  for  upwards  of  800  years. 

This  great  change  was  fatal  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  French  Hayti,  decidedly 
the  more  valuable  section  of  the  island.  In  its  progress,  it  had  destroyed  capital  in  every 
shape;  and  in  its  issue,  it  could  not  fail  to  paralyze  labor  under  circumstances  where 
continuous  exertion  of  any  kind  was  equally  irksome  and  superfluous.  Nor  was  the 
political  experience  of  the  lately  servile  population  more  satisfactory  than  its  economical 
condition.  Sometimes  consolidated  into  one  state,  and  sometimes  divided  into  two, 
the  country  alternated,  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  revolution  after  another, 
between  despotism  and  anarchy,  between  monarchy  and  republicanism,  between  a  king- 
ilom  and  an  empire.  Its  only  tranquil  period  of  anv  duration  coincided  with  the  rule  of 
president  Boyer,  which  subsisted  from  1820  to  1843 — its  last  21  years  comprising  not 
only  the  whole  of  French  or  western  Hayti,  but  likewise  the  Spanish  or  eastern  portion 
of  the  island.  Hayti  thus  united,  besides  being  immediately  recognized  by  the  European 
powers  in  general,  was  soon  acknowledged  even  by  France,  on  coiidiiion  of  paying 
1.50,000, OOOf.,  or  £6,000,000  sterling,  as  a  comju'nsation  to  the  former  planters. 

About  the  year  1848  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  or  Spanish  portion  of  Hayti, 
rising  against  their  Haytian  oppressors,  formed  themselves  into  a  republic  called  the 
Dominican  republic  (q.  v.),  and  in  May,  1861,  threw  itself  under  the  protection  of  Spain,  a 
connection  which  was  dissolved  in  1865.  The  western  portion  of  the  island  had  been 
republican  in  its  form  of  government  previous  to  1849.  when  its  former  president,  gen. 
Soulouque.  ascended  the  throne,  proclaimed  an  empire,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor  Faustin  I.  In  1859,  however,  a  republic  {republiquc  de  Ilaltt)  was  again  pro- 
claimed and  a  new  constitution  adopted.  The  eastern,  once  Spanish,  portion  still  exists 
as  a  separate  republic,  the  repuhliea  Doininica.  Of  the  former  the  area  is  upwards  of 
10,000  sq.ra..  and  the  pop.  572,000;  the  latter  has  an  area  of  over  18.000  sq.m.,  but  the 
pop.  does  not  exceed  250,000.  The  joint  exports  of  the  two  republics  to  Great  Britain 
in  1877  were  valued  at  £347,300;  their  imports  thence  at  £383,200.  Coffee,  logwood, 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  wax  are  the  chief  exports.  Port-au-Prince,  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of  the  western  republic.  . 

HATWABD,  the  name  given  in  England  to  one  who  keeps  the  common  herd  of  cattle 
of  a  town,  or  of  a  manor,  when  the  copyhold  or  other  tenants  have  the  right  of  sending 
cattle  to  graze.    In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  term  is  "shepherd"  in  rural  burghs. 

HAYWOOD,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina  on. Big  Pigeon  river;  700  sq.m.;  pop.  70, 
7.W1 — 515  colored.  It  is  in  a  rough  region  betweeu  Iron  mountain  and  the  Blue  ridge, 
but  the  valleys  are  fertile;  productions:  corn,  tobacco,  butter,  wool,  4&c.  Co.  seat, 
Waynesville. 

HAYWOOD,  a  co.  in  w.  Tennessee  on  Hatchee  river,  traversed  by  the  Memphis  and 
Louisville  railroad;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  25.094—13,882  colored;  in  '80,  23,897.  It  is 
level,  with  considerable  forest  land.  The  soil  is  fertile;  chief  productions:  cotton,  corn, 
and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Brownsville. 

HAZXra,  or  HuzARA,  a  British  district  in  the  Punjab,  India,  2,771  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'68.  267,218.  The  district  forms  a  wedge  of  territory  extending  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
outer  Himalayan  range,  and  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  both  sides 
by  lofty  mountains,  whose  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  17,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  Towards 
tbe  center  of  the  district  the  vale  of  Khagan  is  bounded  by  mountain  chains,  which 
fT^eep  southward,  still  maintaining  a  general  parallel  direction,  and  send  off  spurs  on 
fvery  side  which  divide  the  country  into  numerous  minor  dales.  The  district  is  well 
watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  the  Kunhar,  which  flows  through  the  Khagan 
^lley  into  the  Jhilam  (Jhelum),  and  many  rivulets.  Throughout,  the  scenery  is  pic- 
tnresque.  To  the  north  rise  the  distant  peaks  of  the  snow-clad  ranges;  midway,  the 
Dioiintains  stand  clothed  to  their  rounded  summits  with  pines  and  other  forest  trees, 
while  grass  and  brushwood  spread  a  green  cloak  over  the  nearer  hills,  and  cultivation 
<^vers  every  available  slope 

HAZAAD,  a  game  at  dice  without  tables,  which  can  be  played  by  any  number  of  per- 
sons.   One  person,  called  the  caster  (his  opponent  who  bets  with  i^iip^JS'^b^^fj^C^^fe 
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setter),  takes  the  box  and  dico,  and  makes  a  throw  (called  a  main),  which  must  be  above 
4,  and  not  cxcc'cding  9:  and  if  the  tirst  throw  made  is  not  within  these  limits,  the  caster 
must  throw  until  such  a  one  occurs.  After  the  cjister  has  thrown  the  main,  he  throws 
his  own  chance.  The  throws,  2.  3,  11,  12,  are  called  crabs,  and  are  losing  throws  for 
the  caster,  except  in  the  following  cases,  viz.,  12  when  6  is  the  main,  11  \%hen  7  is  the 
main,  or  12  whtn  8  is  the  main;  in  these  cases,  and  also  when  the  casters  throw  is 
tlie  s:uue  as  the  main,  the  throw  is  called  a  nick,  and  the  caster  wins.  If  his  tlirow 
be  not  a  nick,  or  a  crab,  then,  if  he  can  repeat  the  same  throw  before  the  main  turns 
up.  he  wins.  If  the  caster  throws  crabs,  not  nicks,  or  if  he  fails  to  repeat  his  throw 
before  the  main  turns  up,  tlie  setter  wins  the  stakes.  The  setter,  on  the  whole,  has 
slightly  the  advantage  of  the  caster,  especially  if  6  or  8  be  the  main,  when  his  chance 
is  to  the  caster's  in  the  proportion  of  7,295  to  0,961,  or  22  to  21  nearly.  Hazanl  is 
exchisivel y  a  game  of  calculation,  and  is  never  played  merely  with  a  view  to  amuse- 
ment. Essentially  an  essay  of  calculations  and  combinations,  requiring  a  cool  and  clear 
head  to  execute  them,  it  hjis  Ixjen  an  incitement  to  the  wildest  schemes  under  the  name 
of  *•  systems*'  that  ever  laughed  mathematics  to  scorn.  Hazard  has  been  long  a  stand- 
ing game  at  all  the  hou-^es  of  play  in  Britain,  in  the  face  of  a  fact,  that  owing  to  the 
intricacy  of  the  calculations  of  probabilities,  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  professional 
player  over  the  amateur  are  100  per  cent.  "  In  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  it  is  the  arith- 
metic of  dice." 

HAZARD,  Rowland  Gibson,  b.  R.  I.  1801;  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  but 
more  widely  known  for  his  connection  with  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests,  lu 
which  he  had  added  authorship.  Among  his  publications  are  Essat/ on  Lautpuvja, 
Lectures  on  the  Adaptation  of  the  University  to  the  Cultitation  of  Mind,  Lecture  on  Cffi* 
of  the  Decline  of  Political  and  National  Morality,  Causation  and  Freedom  of  WUUnfj,  etc. 

HAZABIBAGH',  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  province  of  Chota 
Nagpore,  presidency  of  Bengal,  is  situated  289  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  Calcutta,  and  l(:f9  to 
the  8.e.  of  Benares,  in  ^^^24"  n.,  and  long.  a5**  24'  e.  Pop.  71.  11.000.  On  the 
conquest  of  Slnde,  Hazaribagb  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  the  dethroned  Amirs. 

HAZEBBOTJCX',  a  small  but  flourishing  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nerd,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Calais  and  Dunkerque  railways,  25  m.  w.n.w.  of  Lille.  The 
parish  church,  built  1493-1520,  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  open  work,  240  ft.  hi<:h. 
Manufactures  of  linen-cloth  and  twist,  soap,  leather,  refined  salt,  beer,  oil.  and  lime, 
are  carried  on.     A  great  linen  market  is  held  here  every  Saturday.    Pop.  'TO,  6,363. 

HAZEL,  Corylvs,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  eupuliferr,  of 
which  the  fruit  is  a  nut  in  a  leafy  and  laciniated  cup,  the  enlarged  involucre  of  the 
female  flower.  The  male  flowers  are  in  cylindrical  catkins;  the  female  flowers  apiK.':ir 
as  mere  clusters  of  colored  styles  at  the  extremities  of  buds;  the  male  flowers  are  [>rtiiy 
conspicuous,  the  female  flowers  are  very  small. — The  Common  Hazel  {C^  atellana)  is  a 
large  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  a  bell-shaped  fruit-cap,  which  is  somewhat  two-leavctl, 
open,  and  spreading.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  of  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  it  is  common  also  in  North  America.  Hazel  nuts  of  improved  varieties  are 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  south  of  England,  particularly  in  Kent;  thoyare 
also  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Hazel  nuts  yield,  on  prc*isure. 
about  half  their  weight  of  a  bland  fixed  oil.  often  call  nut-oil  in  Britain,  the  hazcl-nui 
being  popularly  known  by  the  term  nut  alone;  but  in  Germany  it  is  walnut-oil  which  i^ 
usually  called  nut-oil.  Hazel-nut-oil  has  drying  properties,  and  is  much  used  by  painters; 
it  is  also  used  by  perfumers  as  a  basis  with  which  to  mix  expensive  fragrant  oils;  and 
it  has  been  employed  medicinally  in  coughs.  The  wood  of  the  hazel,  although  seldom 
large  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  carpenter,  is  very  tough  and  flexible,  and  hazel- 
rods  are  therefore  much  used  for  making  crates,  hurdfes,  hoops  for  small  barrels,  etc. 
The  thicker  stems  of  hazel  are  used  for  making  charcoal,  which  is  in  great  request  for 
forges,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  is  the  kind  preferred 
by  artists  for  crayons. 

The  value  of  the  hazel-nuts  annually  imported  into  Britain  is  about  £100,000.  The 
quantity  used  for  making  oil  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  hazel-nut  are  known  by  the  names  of  cob-nvU 
and  filberts;  the  former  generally  of  a  roundish  form;  the  latter  characterized  by  the 
greater  elongation  and  laciniation  of  the  fruit  cup;  the  name  filbert  being  indeed 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  full-l)eard.  The  Red  filbert,  or  Lambert's  nut.  is  remark- 
able for  having  the  jiellicle  which  surrounds  the  kernel  of  a  crimson-red  color.  The 
finer  kinds  of  hazel  are  propagated  by  grafting  and  by  layers.  Hazel  plants  for  copses 
are  obtained  from  seed. — The  Beaked  Hazel  {C.  rosirata),  a  species  having  a  very  hairy 
fruit-cup  prolonged  into  a  long  beak,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Its 
kernel  is  sweet.— The  Constantinople  Hazel  {G.  colurna),  the  nuts  of  which  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  common  hazel,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  from 
which  the  fruit  is  imported  into  Britain.  It  is  much  used  for  expressing  oil,  but  is  a 
less  pleasant  fruit  than  many  kinds  of  cob-nut  and  filb3rt.  A  Himalayan  .species  of 
Hazel  {G.ferox)  has  a  spiny  fruit-cup,  and  an  excessivelv  hardnut.  Barcelona  nut*  are 
the  nuts  of  a  variety  of  the  common  hazel,  kiln-dried  before  their  exportation  from 
Spain.     Hazel-nuts  not  subjected  to  this  process  cannot  be  kept  long  without  losing  in 
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part  their  agreeable  flavor,  and  contracting  a  sensible  rancidity,  except  in  air-tight 
vessels,  in  which  they  are  said  to  remain  fresh  even  for  years. 

Tiie  larvu  of  a  weevil  {balaninus  nucmn)  feeds  on  the  kernels  of  hazel-nuts.  The 
parent  female  makes  a  hole  into  the  nut  by  meuns  of  her  long  snout  and  there  deposits 
Au  egg.    Great  numbers  of  nuts  are  thus  destroyed. 

HAZEN,  William  B.,  b.  Vt.  1830;  graduated  at  West  Point  ia>5;  served  on  the 
frontier  and  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  being  engaged  in  many  skirmishes  and  battles. 
He  became  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  after  the  war  was  made  col.  of  infantry 
io  ihe  regular  army.  During  the  Franco-German  war  he  was  employed  in  studying  the 
education  and  characteristics  of  French  and  German  8o]diei*s,  and  on  his  return  liome, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  ScJiool  and  Army  of  France  and  Oermany.  In  1877  he  was 
appolDtcd  military  attache  to  the  United  States  legation  at  Vienna,  and  in  1880,  chief 
signal  officer  of  the  army. 

HAZLETON,  a  t.  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  region  on  the 
ridge  iKJtween  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  rivers,  reached  by  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
and  by  the  Danville,  Hazleton  and  Wilkesbarre  railroads;  pop.  of  township,  7,500. 
The  coal  trade  is  the  chief  business,  about  1,000,000  tons  being  mined  in  this  district 
every  year.  In  the  town  are  nine  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy  and  convent, 
atov\n  hall,  and  several  manufactories. 

EAZLITT,  William,  a  distinguished  English  essaj^ist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  the 
«on  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  was  b.  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  on  April  10,  1778.  His 
faihtT  went  to  America  with  his  family  when  Hazlltt  was  about  five  years  of  nge,  but 
returned  in  two  years,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire. 
In  1793  Hazlitt  became  a  student  in  the  Unitarian  college  at  Hackney,  but  did  not 
take  kindly  to  theological  pursuits.  In  1795  he  left  college,  and  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  metaphysics  and  painting;  about  this 
time  he  met  Coleridge,  and  by  the  conversation  of  the  poet  was  awakened  to  a  keener 
intellectual  life  than  he  had  beifore  known.  In  1802  he  visited  Paris,  and  studied 
in  the  Louvre,  and  on  his  return  he  attempted  to  support  himself  bjr  portrait 
painting;  but,  as  he  could  neither  please  himself  nor  his  patrons,  he  relinquished 
the  ea-*el,  and  threw  himself  into  literature,  for  which  he  was  much  better  adapted. 
In  1803  he  went  to  London,  and  shortly  after  published  his  essay  On  the  Pnnclples  of 
Human  Action.  In  1808  he  married,  and  retired  into  the  country.  In  1811  he  was 
agjiin  in  London.  In  1813  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  English 
philosophy,  and  he  subsequently  delivered  courses  on  the  English  poets.  He  wrote 
essays  in  the  Examiner  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  which  were  afterwards  re- 
published in  a  volume  entitled  the  Bound  Table.  Other  essays  he  collected  into  volumes, 
entitled  Table  Talk  and  the  Plain  Speaker. ,  He  also  published  Characters  of  Shakes- 
p&ire's  Plays  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  In  1822  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  and 
two  years  afterwards  married  a  second  time.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1830.  His  last  work 
was  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  An  edition  of 
his  principal  works  was  edited  by  his  son;  and  Mem/firs  of  WiUiam Hazlitt  were  published 
by  his  grandson  in  1867. 

The  fame  of  Hazlitt  rests  upon  his  essays,  which  are  in  every  sense  remarkable. 
He  exhibits  great  acuteness  and  penetration  in  his  criticism,  and  every  now  and  agaia 
a  passage,  by  reason  of  passionate  force  and  abandon,  rises  into  the  regions  of  poetry. 
On  the  whole,  his  essays  are  inferior  to  Lamb's  and  Hunt's,  but  they  contain  pages 
quite  as  striking  and  memorable  as  any  to  be  found  in  theirs. 

HAZLITT,  William,  b.  England  1811;  son  of  the  essayist;  a  lawyer  and  registrar 
of  bankruptcy  in  London  in  1854.  He  has  edited  the  writings  of  his  father,  and  made 
translations  of  some  of  the  works  of  Guizot,  Thierry,  Hue,  and  others.  He  has  also 
re-cdited  Johnson's  Lives  of  tlie  Poets,  and  assisted  in  compiling  a  Manual  of  Maritime 
Warfare. 

HAZLITT, William  Carew,  b.  England  1834;  grandson  of  the  essayist,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  bar.  He  has  published  History  oftlie  Venetian  Republic,  Sophie  Laurie 
(h  novel),  and  Memoirs  of  William  Hazlitt ;  and  has  collected  and  edited  various  works 
OQ  oUl  English  poetry,  proverbs,  antiquities,  etc. 

HEAD.    See  Brain,  Concussion,  Skull,  Carotid  Arteries,  etc. 

HEAD,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  bart. ,  for  some  years  governor-general  of  Canada,  was  b. 
10  1805,  near  Maidstone,  Kent;  educated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first- 
class  in  classics  in  1827,  and  became  fellow  of  Merton;  succeeded  his  father,  the  seventh 
baronet,  in  1888;  was  appointed  assistant  poor-law  commissioner,  and  in  1841  became 
poor-law  commissioner.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  poor-law  board,  he  was,  in  1847, 
nominated  lieut.gov.  of  New  Brunswick.  He  held  this  post  until  Cept.  1854,  when  he 
succeeded  the  earl  of  Elgin  as  governor-general  of  Civiada.  He  was  the  author  of  Tlve 
Uaridbook  of  Spanish  Painting,  a  Tour  in  Hie  Manufacturing  Districts,  etc.  Head  was  made 
a  privy  councilor  in  1857,  and  k.cb.  (civil)  in  1860.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1861,  and 
died  in  1868. 

HEAD,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  bart.,  an  author,  and  ex-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  was  b. 
at  Hermitage,  near  Rochester,  in  1793.    He  entered  the  corps  of  royal  engineers,  and 
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hod  attained  the  rank  of  capt.  when,  in  1825,  he  accepted  an  engagement  from  a  private 
company  to  work  some  gold  and  silver  mines  on  the  river  Plate.  He  crossed  the  Pampas 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili,  and  on  his  return  to  London,  published  his  Rmjgh  Isota 
of  a  Journey  across  the  Pampas.  He  was  made  a  maj.  in  the  army  in  1828;  and  in  1835, 
while  holding  the  post  of  assistant-commissary  of  the  army,  on  the  urgent  request  of 
lord  Glenelg,  then  colonial  secretary,  he  accepted  the  govenorship  of  13 pper  Canada. 
He  declared,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  that  an  elective  legislative  council  could 
not  be  grunted,  and  that  the  crown  reserves  would  not  be  abandoned,  except  on  cou- 
ditiou  of  an  adequate  and  permanent  civil  list  being  voted.  The  house  of  assembly 
stopiwjd  the  supplies,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  redress  for  tlie  alleged  grievances  of  tlu 
province.  Head  thercupoti  dissolved  the  house,  and  the  result  of  the  dissolution  was  in 
his  favor.  An  insurrection,  which  had  its  origin,  as  it  was  said,  in  his  i^judiciou^ 
measures,  broke  out.  He  had,  with  well-founded  confidence  in  his  own  resources, 
sent  away  from  Upper  Canada  the  whole  of  the  queen's  army;  and  putting  himself  ai 
the  head  of  the  militia,  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  In  1838  be 
resigned  his  post,  and  was  created  a  baronet.  He  published  a  JS'arraiire,  in  answer  tu 
some  severe  strictures  and  imputatious  of  rashness  and  want  of  judgment,  to  which  hh 
Canadian  administration  had  given  rise.  After  his  retirement  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  made  frequent  appeals  on  the  defenseless  state  of  the  countr)'; 
he  also  wrote  Bubbles  from  t/ie  Bruiinens  of  Aasmu  ;  A  Fagot  of  French  Sticks;  A  Yudt 
to  Ireland  ;  Tlie  EmigrarU  ;  Life  of  Bruce  the  lYac^ler,  etc.;  he  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Quarterly  lieciew,  some  of  his  articles  in  which  were  reprinted.  Ue  died 
at  Croydon  on  July  20,  1875. 

HEAD,  Sir  George,  1782-1855;  b.  England.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  to  the 
commissariat  of  the  British  army  in  the  peninsula,  where  he  was  a  witness  of  man^ 
exciting  scenes  and  important  battles,  of  which  he  gave  an  interesting  account  in  ^m- 
oirs  of  an  Amiatant^  Commissary  General  attached  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Hovie  Tmr 
published  in  1837.  In  1814  he  was  sent  to  America  to  take  charge  of  the  commissariat 
in  a  naval  establishment  on  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  he  subsequently  held  appointmeutb 
at  Halifax,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  his  Canadian  experiences  were  narrated  by  him 
in  Forest  Scenery  and  Incidents  in  tlie  wilds  of  North  America.  In  1831  he  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  He  published  A  Jlome  Tour  Uirough  the  ManvfcLcturing  Distiichof 
EngUind^  and  in  1837  a  sequel  to  it  entitled,  A  Home  Tour  through  raHous  parts  of  Hu 
United  Kiu'jdvvi.  He  also  published  Hume,  a  Tour  of  Many  Days,  and  several  articles 
in  the  Quarterly  Bevimo,  and  translated  Histoi'ical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacea  1850,  and 
the  metamorphoses  of  Apuieius. 

HEADACHE,  a  pain  referred  to  the  front,  side,  or  back  of  the  head,  varying  in  inten- 
sity and  other  characters  according  to  its  xiause  and  pathological  relations.  The  most 
common  varieties  of  headache  are  those  which  are  dependent  on,  or  connected  witb, 
derangemenU  of  the  digestion,  and  frequently  occur  after  meals.  Such  headaches  are 
common  among  young  persons,  and  especially  ^oung  women  leading  lives  of 
unnatural  confinement  within  doors  amid  vitiated  air.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of 
headache  are  usually  pale  and  feeble,  or  delicate  and  easily  flushed:  they  are  often 
addicted  either  to  sedentary  occupations,  or  to  balls,  theaters,  evening  concerts,  and 
other  dissipations  extending  far  into  the  night.  The  cure  is  so  evident  that  it  need  not 
be  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  but  the  practical  application  of  the  lesson  is  often 
difficult,  owing  to  the  blind  devotion  with  which  pleasure  is  often  followed  to  the 
obvious  detriment  of  health.  Very  different  is  the  form  of  headache  caused  in  older 
persons,  and  mostly  in  men,  by  a  "flow  of  blood  to  the  head,"  in  connection  with 
threatened  apoplexy.  In  this  case  the  habit  is  usually  full,  the  complexion  florid:  gid- 
diness is  apt  to  come  on  in  stooping,  and  the  pain  and  sense  of  fullness  and  throbbing 
characteristic  of  the  complaint,  increase;  in  some  cases,  there  is  an  approach  to  insensi- 
bility or  double  vision,  as  an  additional  warning.  In  these  cases,  gentle  purgation 
and  restricted  diet,  with  exercise,  will  usually  bring  about  a  cure,  unless  there  is  positive 
organic  disease.  The  periodic  headache,  or  megrim  (Fr.  migraine,  from  6r.  and  Lat. 
hemicrania,  i.e.,  half  the  head),  otherwise  called  brow  a>gu€,  is  a  curious  variety  which  is 
closely  connected  with  malaria  (see  Ague),  and  recurs  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals, 
affecting  exactly  half  of  the  head  up  to  the  middle  line.  This  kind  is  very  acute,  and 
is  commonly  under  the  control  of  quinine,  which  must,  however,  be  given  in  consider- 
able doses.  The  sick  headache  described  by  Fothergill  is  {imong  the  most  distressing 
and  intractable  forms,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  usually  be  referred  to  any  distinct  remov- 
able cause,  and  is  but  little  under  the  control  of  remedies.  It  is  to  be  met,  however, 
like  the  other  forms,  chiefly  by  a  regulation  of  the  whole  habits  of  life,  especially  as 
regards  habitual  exercise,  which  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  great  specific  for  all 
kinds  of  headache. 

HEAD  BOBOTJOH,  in  England,  is  the  head  of  a  borough,  or  high  constable,  the  latter 
name  being  now  exclusively  used.  In  Scotland,  the  words  "head  borough"  are  used  in 
another  sense — viz.,  as  the  head  borough  in  the  county  where  the  sheriff  holds  his  court 
and  exercises  his  jurisdiction. 

HEAD  C0TJBT6,  in  Scotch  law,  were  the  sheriff  courts  where  the  freemen  did  suit 
and  service  annually,  now  abolished  by  the  act  20  Geo.  IlQit^e48y^<j0^^l^ 
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HEADLEY,  Joel  Ttler,  b.  N.  Y.  1814;  graduated  at  Union  college,  studied  at 
ihe  Auburn  theological  seminary,  and  was  for  a  time  pastor  in  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
His  healtii  failina:  iu  1843-3,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  published  Letters 
from  Italy,  und  f  he  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  subsequently  he  published  JVapolean  and  Ms 
')liinhaU,  Sacred  Mountains,  WasJdngton  and  his  Oenerah,  Adirondacks,  or  Life  in  the 
UV>fe.  TJiS  Imperial  Guard  of  Napoleon  from  Marengo  to  Waterloo,  Ilintory  of  the  Second 
Wtir  between  England  and  tlu  United  States,  Life  of  Hatdock,  The  Great  Eebellion,  Chap- 
lain and  Clergy  of  the  liewlution,  etc.  In  1866  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  state  of 
New  York. 

E£ALBS,or  Heddles,  and  HEALB  MACHINES.  In  weaving,  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  so  arranged,  that  at  each  passage  of  the  shuttle  backwards  and  forwards,  a  certain 
liumber  of  the  warp  threads  are  raised  up,  and  the  remtunder  drawn  down;  this  is  done 
cither  with  vertical  threads,  or  lines,  with  a  small  loop  in  the  middle,  through  which 
tile  warp  thread  is  passed,  there  being  one  of  the  vertical  threads  for  each  horizontal  or 
wiirp  thread.  The  vertical  threads  are  called  healds;  and  as  there  is  continual  wear 
u^>.)athera,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  of  considerable  strength.  They  also  require 
10  Imj  particularly  smooth  and  round,  in  order  that  they  may  not,  by  their  friction  in 
moving  up  and  down,  chafe  the  threads  of  the  warp.  Hence  the  manufacture  of  hcald 
yarns  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  employs  the  chief  attention  of  several  manufacturers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neigliborhood  of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  have  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  Messrs.  Townend  Brothers  and  others.  Fur  some  purposes,  the 
lio:il(isare  made  of  metal,  and  this  class  of  healds  is  also  a  special  manufacture.  Machines 
iiare  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  making  thread  healds  without  knots,  as  the  knot 
made  by  the  loop  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  free  action  of  the  heald.  Siicli  a  machine 
was  invented  by  Mr.  judkins  of  Manchester.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  double  and  twist 
the  single  yarn,  and  at  certain  points  braid  and  plait  the  yarn  forming  the  eye  or  loop 
of  the  heald  without  knot  of  any  kind.  By  this  machine  a  series  of  healds  can  be  made 
:q  a  coDtinuous  cord,  only  requiring  to  be  cut  into  lengths  for  use.  The  same  inventor 
Jso  produced  a  machine  which  fits  metallic  eyes  or  loops  in  the  heald. 

HEALTH  (from  the  same  root  as  Iieaf,  haU,  whole),  the  state  of  the  body  or  mind 
opposed  to  disease  (q.  v.)  and  characterized  by  the  integrity  or  soundness  (Lat.  sanus) 
of  all  the  parts  and  functions  which  constitute  ^i  living  being.  In  the  more  restricted 
and  ordinary  sense,  health  is  understood  as  refCTring  chiefly  to  the  body,  and  as  indi- 
cating that  perfect  and  harmonious  play  of  all  the  functions  which  permits  a  man  to 
^e  all  that  his  Creator  intended.  Even  in  this  sense,  however,  it  may  readily  be 
admitted  that  absolute  bodily  health  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  endowments;  in  common 
language,  accordingly,  the  term  is  accepted  with  an  indefinite  limitation,  to  indicate  a 
state  consistent  with  a  life  reaching  its  ordinary  physiological  limit  without  any  mani- 
fest and  considerable  departure  from  the  ideal  standard. 

As  the  absolute  and  extreme  duration  of  human  life  is  uncertain,  it  is  usual  to 
regard  as  a  healthy  state  of  the  system  that  in  which  a  moderate  degree  of  activity, 
without  pain  or  inconvenience,  is  maintained  beyond  the  limit  of  threescorc-years-and 
t^n,  as  indicated  by  the  Psalmist.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  no  con.siderable  com 
munity  of  human  beings  can  be  said  even  to  approach  this  term  of  life  on  an  average 
of  cases.  Even  where  the  adults  are  more  than  commonly  long-lived,  there  is  always 
a  considerable  mortality  at  very  early  ages,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  statistieal  vitality, 
*>  to  speak,  of  the  whole  community  below  the  point  which  would  be  indicated  by  an 
^^erage  of  70  years  for  the  population  at  large.  Thus,  in  a  population  dying  at  the 
rat^  of  only  15  in  1000  annually  (the  lowest  permanent  rate  in  the  returns  of  the  regis- 
imr-general  for  England),  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  communitv,  supposing  the 
f^pulation  to  be  absolutely  free  from  change,  would  be  only  66.6;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
•ieatU-rate  of  20  in  1000,  the  average  age  at'death  would  be  50;  while  a  death-rate  of  25 
'■1 1000  (the  actual  death-rate  of  London,  the  healthiest  of  the  great  European  capitals) 
^ould  correspond  to  an  average  age  at  death  of  not  more  than  40.  Setting  aside  fluc- 
oations  of  population,  which  always  exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  result  of  such 
f'alciilations,  it  may  be  said  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  England  and  Wales  is 
about  45  years,  and  in  Scotland  somewhat  less  than  50  years;  and  to  the  extent 
expressed  by  these  figures,  the  health  of  these  two  great  countries  falls  short  of  the 
i<leal  standard.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  article  Vital 
J^TATisTics,  in  which  a  view  will  be  given  of  the  phenomena  of  the  death-rate,  as 
affecting  the  calculation  of  premature  mortality,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  its 
^uses  in  great  communities.  This  department  of  science  has  assumed  great  importance 
'>f  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  improve  the  snni- 
^ry  condition  of  our  great  towns  and  country  districts  by  improved  drainage  and 
*werage,  a  regulated  supply  of  pure  water,  and  the  inspection,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, of  lodging-houses,  and  even  of  private  dwellinc^,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding, 
•Tid  the  other  manifest  causes  of  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease.  These,  and  other 
great  practical  reforms,  constitute  the  object  of  what  has  been  called  the  "Public 
Health"  movement  in  this  country,  some  notice  of  the  history,  progress,  and  pp\Qtical 
"»ulis  of  which  is  given  under  the  head  of  Sanitaky  Science.         Digitized  by  VjUU^IL 
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HEALTH,  Bill  of.  in  Scotch  law,  means  an  application  by  a  prisoner  to  be  allowed 
to  live  out  of  ibe  prison,  ou  tlie  ground  of  ill  beulili.  The  applicaliun  is  now  made  to 
the  county  prison  board,  and  if  allowed,  the  prisoner  is  taken  to  a  neighboring  bouse, 
and  kept  under  surveillance.  The  same  tiling  is  done  in  England  under  the  prison 
regulation  acts,  though  tue  phrase  bill  of  health  is  not  used  there. 

HEALTH,  Bill  of,  in  shipping,  means  a  certificate  of  a  consul,  etc.,  as  to  the  betdth 
of  tlie  crew,  when  the  ship  has  come  from  a  suspected  port.  A  clean  bill,  a  suspected 
bill,  and  a  foul  bill,  are  tbe  three  sbort  names  given  to  the  several  degrees  of  healih. 

HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American  Public.  On  April  18,  1872.  an  informal 
conference  was  beld  in  tlie  city  of  New  York  of  gentlemen  representing  five  si'atesand 
five  cities,  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the 
organization  of  a  national  institution  for  the  promotion  of  sanitary  science.  The  com- 
mittee made  tlieir  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  held  Sept.  12  and  13,  at  which  there 
"Were  representatives  from  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Con- 
necticut. Kbode  Island,  and  the  District  of  Columl)ia.  A  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  officers  elected.  Thisctmstitntion  was  slightly  amended  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
held  in  New  York  Nov.,  1873,  and  contained  among  its  provisions  the  following:  *'TLe 
officers  shall  be  a  y)resident,  a  first  and  second  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer, 
AH  the  officers  shall  be  elected  bv  ballot  annually,  except  the  secretary,  w- ho  sball  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.'^  A  standing,  executive  committee  consists  of  "the 
president,  first  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  six  members  annually  elected 
by  ballot."  Tlie  objects  of  tbe  association  are,  to  a  great  extent,  served  by  annuil 
meetings,  when  various  matters  of  importance  relating  in  various  ways  to  sanitary 
science'arc  discussed,  the  various  essays  and  addresses  being  published  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  juiges.  For  instance,  tbe  first  volume  of  reports 
contains  an  address  by  the  president  *'  On  the  Limitations  and  Modifying  Conditions  of 
Human  Longevity,  the  Basis  of  Sanitary  Work."  Among  the  papers  read  at  meetings 
and  published  in  this  volume  of  reports,  which  was  published  in  1875,  are  '*  Tlie  Rela- 
tions of  Riice  and  Nationalitv  to  Mortality  in  the  United  States."  **  Perfection  iu 
Siructure  in  the  Human  Body  as  a  Leading  Element  of  Hygiene,"  **Tlie  General 
Causes  of  Disease,"  "A  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Care  and  Utilization  of  Refuse  of 
Cities,"  *'  Ji  Report  on  Disinfection  and  Disinfectants,"  **  General  Principles  AfTectlcg 
the  Organization  of  Quarantine,"  "What  Can  We  Do  Against  Cholera?"  Tbere  are 
also  various  papers  on  tbe  cbolcra  epidemic  in  the  United  States  in  1873,  and  on  tbe 
yellow  fever  which  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  tbe  southern  and 
southwestern  states.  The  report  also  contains  a  paper  on  tbe  *' General  Health  Laws 
and  Local  Ordinances,  Considered  with  Reference  to  State  and  Local  Sanitary  Oriran- 
izations."  which  discusses  in  an  able  manner  tbe  following  subjects  amonsr  others: 
**  Stale  Organizations  Essential  to  Local  Efficiency,"  **The  Registration  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics." **  Definition  of,  and  Proceedings  Against  Nuisances,"  *' Popular  Instruction  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene."  It  also  gives  some  account  of  state  boards  of  health  which 
had  been  organized  up  to  that  time. 

HEALTH.  Metropolitan  Board  op,  of  New  York.  From  the  year  1800  mo«t  of 
the  health  laws  of  New  York  were  intended  rather  to  exclude  disease  from  the  city  than 
to  prevent  its  origin.  Most  of  tbe  health  laws  passed  within  that  period,  though 
valuable  in  many  respects,  w^ere  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  In  1864  the  New  York 
Citizens'  association,  in  connection  with  several  physicians,  made  a  sanitary  iusiKclion 
of  ibe  city,  which  resulted  in  tbe  passage  of  an  act  Feb.  26,  1866,  creating  a  ••metro- 
politan sanitary  district  and  board  of  health  therein,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
health,  and  to  prevent  tbe  spread  of  disease."  The  act  provided  that  four  suitnble 
persons,  one  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  together  with  tbe  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  time  being,  sball  be  sanitary  commissioners  in  and  for  tbe  sjiriii  ry  district 
(tbe  metropolitan  police  district);  and  that  .the  said  sanitary  commissioners,' together 
with  tbe  commissioners  for  any  time  being  of  the  metropolitan  board  of  police,  not 
exceeding  four,  sball  constitute  a  board  of  health  for  the  said  sanitary  district  The 
first  commissioners  appointed  beld  office  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  re- 
spectively, after  which  tbe  term  of  office  was  to  be  four  years.  Provision  was  made  for 
tbe  appointment  of  a  chief  executive  officer,  to  be  called  the  sanitary  superintendent* 
who  was  required  to  be  a  skillful  physicinn.  Many  powers  wei*e  conferred  on  the  l>oard 
and  on  Ww.  executive  officer,  in  abating  health  nuisances,  removing  buildings  dangerous 
to  life  or  health,  etc.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  was  appointed  registrar  of  vital  statistics.  See 
Health.  Municipal  Board  op. 

HEALTH,  Municipal  Boards  of.  Institutions  organized  under  city  government, 
and  deriving  powers  from  state  laws  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  present  board  of  health  of  tbe  city  of  New  York  is  a  municipal  board.  From 
1866  to  1870  tbere  was  a  united  health  department  of  tbe  cities  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, under  the  title  of  metropolitan  board  of  health  (see  Health,  Metropolitan  Board 
OP— New  York).  Chapter  137  of  tbe  laws  of  New  York,  passed  April  5.  1870,  provides 
that  the  city  of  New  York  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  wliich  created 
the  metropolitan  board  of  health,  and  also  created  a  health  department,  to  consist  of  the 
police  commissioners  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  hea^h(iP^ge^(Jjifa)ort,  and  also 
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four  ofBcere,  to  be  called  "commissioners  of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  live  years — two  of  wliom  must  have  Ixien  prac- 
ticing physicians  in  the  city  for  a'period  of  live  years  preceding  their  appointment.  In 
1873  an  act  to  reorganize  tlie  local  government  "of  the  city  of  New  York  made  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  "The  health  department  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the  board 
of  police,  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  and  two  officers  to  be  called  *  commissioners  of 
bealili,'  one  of  whom  shall  have  been  a  practicing  physician  for  not  less  than  five  years 
preceding  his  appointment.  The  commissioner  of  health  who  is  not  a  physician  shall 
be  president  of  the  board,  and  shall  he  so  designated  in  his  appointment.  These  several 
officers  shall  together  constitute  aboard  which  shall  be  the  head  of  the  health  department. 
The  commissioners  of  health,  except  those  first  appointed,  shall  hold  their  offices  for  six 
yciXTs."  Tlie  act  also  created  two  bureaus,  the  chief  officer  of  one  to  becalled  the  "sani- 
tary superintendent,  who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  shall  have  been  for  at  least  ten 
years  a  pnicticing  physician,  and  for  three  years  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  said  department.  The  chief  officer  of  the  second 
bureau  shall  be  called  the  register  of  records,  and  in  said  bureau  shall  be  recorded,  with- 
oat  fees,  every  birth,  marriage  and  death,  and  all  inquisitions  of  coroners  which  shall 
occur  or  be  taken  within  the  city  of  New  York."  By  an  amendment  to  this  act,  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  metropolitan  board  of  health  by  the  laws  of  1866,  or  any  sub- 
sequent laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  conferred  upon  and  vested  in  the  health 
department  and  board  of  health  created  in  its  place.  The  health  department,  as  organ- 
ized under  the  act,  consisted  of  the  board  of  health,  composed  of  the  four  officers  above 
menlioned,  viz.,  the  commissioners  of  health,  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  police,  together  with  a  secretary,  and  the  following  *'  officers  of  the 
board:"  a  sanitary  superintendent,  a  register  of  records,  an  attorney  and  counsel,  a  chief 
clerk,  a  consulting  sanitary  engineer,  a  consulting  pathologist,  a  consulting  meteorologist, 
aconsulting  microscopist,  a  consulting  veterinary  surgeon,  a  consulting  sanitary  archi- 
tect, nine  sanitary  inspectors  (all  of  whom  were  physicians),  sixteen  assistant  sanitary, 
twelve  of  whom  were  physicians.  The  secretary's  department  consisted  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  a  chief  clerk,  an  auditing  clerk,  and  chief  clerk  to  the  secretary,  and 
four  other  clerks.  The  attorney's  department  consisted  of  the  attorney  and  counsel 
of  the  board,  and  three  clerks.  The  bureau  of  sanitary  inspection  consisted  of  the  sani- 
tary superintendent,  an  assistant  sanitary  superintendent,  a  chief  clerk  to  the  superin- 
tendent, four  other  clerks,  a  chief  of  disinfecting  corps,  and  eight  other  members  of  the  . 
disinfectina;  corps.  The  bureau  of  vital  statistics  consisted  of  the  register  of  records,  a  - 
deputy  register  of  records,  and  eleven  clerks.  By  chapter  677,  laws  of  1872,  and  by  ^ 
chapter  335,  laws  of  1873,  "  the  board  of  police  has  full  and  exclusive  power  and  authority,  J 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  causing  all  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  gutters,  wharves,  | 
piers,  and  heads  of  slips  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  kept  at 
all  times  thoroughly  clean." 

Every  city  of  importance  in  the  United  States  has  a  municipal  board  of  health.  A 
good  example  is  that  of  the  health  department  of  the  city  of  Boston.  At  the  present 
time.  1881,  the  board  consists  of  three  citizens,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician,  and  six 
'oilicers  of  the  board,"  viz. :  1.  A  superintendent  of  health,  who  is  not  a  physician;  2. 
a  city  physician ;  3.  an  assistant  city  physician;  4.  a  port  physician,  and  5.  a  medical 
inspector.  The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  board  of  health  of  Boston  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  30, 1879,  is  a  model  of  brevity  and  conciseness.  In  regard  to  street  cleaning  it 
says:  "  The  faithfulness  and  zeal  with  which  the  superintendent  of  health  endeavors  to 
keep  the  streets  properly  swept  and  free  of  nuisances  is  commendable  in  the  hiuhest 
degree.  As  a  rule,  the  streets  are  in  a  cleanly  condition,  and  a  source  of  pride  rather 
than  a  source  of  offense."  The  health  department  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  consists  of 
six  citizens,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician,  a  health  officer,  who  is  a  physician,  a  quaran- 
tine officer,  who  is  a  physician,  a  standing  committee  of  two,  one  of  whom  is  a  physi- 
cian, and  two  sanitary  inspectors.  The  report  of  the  health  officer  fgr  the  year  1879 
furnishes  strong  evidence  that  privy  vaults  and  cesspools  are  the  most  frequent  genera- 
tors of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  to  a  great  extent,  because  of  the  prevalent  habit  of 
having  wells  for  drinking  water  in  near  proximity  to  them. 

HEx\LTH,  National  Board  op,  an  organization  for  the  promotion  of  sanitary  meas- 
les. It  was  organized  under  act  of  congress,  Mar.  3,  1879,  entitled  "An  act  to  pre- 
sent the  introduction  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  into  the  United  States,  and 
to  establish  a  National  Board  of  Health."  This  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the 
president  of  seven  members,  not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from  any 
one  state,  to  be  paid  only  for  time  in  which  they  are  actually  engaged,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
dollars  a  day  and  reasonable  expenses.  To  these  persons  there  are  added  one  medical 
officer  of  the  army,  one  medical  officer  of  the  navy,  one  medical  officer  of  the  marine 
hospital  service,  and  one  officer  from  the  department  of  justice,  to  be  detailed  by  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  several  departments  and  the  attorney  general  respectively,  the  officers  so 
detailed  receiving  no  compensation.  The  board  chooses  its  own  president  and  makes 
its  own  rules,  and  also^pecial  examinations,  as  it  may  deem  proper,  within  the  United 
Blatcs  or  at  iforeign  ports.  They  are  to  obtain  information  upon  all  matters  affecting 
the  public  health,  and  advise  the  several  departments  of  the  government  on  all  matters 
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sabmitteci  to   them,  or  whenever  they  think  advice  needed.  According    to  the  fir.  i 
annual  report  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  Jan.  1,  1880,  the  members  of  the 
board  proceeded  to  organize  April  2,  1879:  and  since  the  first  meeting  the  board  ba^ 
met  eight  times,  once  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  once  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  on  the  othw  occa- 
sions at  Washington.     The  report  of  the  board  states  that  the^^c  frequent  meetings  Asert- 
necessary,  because  the  law  did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  an  executive  cominittii-. 
nevertheless  such  executive  committee  held  daily  meetings  at  the  national  capital,  an  : 
had  charge  of  the  routine  business  of  the  board.     The  board  in  their  report  stated  i\w: 
they  coincided  with  opinions  expressed  in  resolutions  of  tho  American  public  lien't! 
association  at  a  convention  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  Nov.,  1879,  and  which  are  "  ili:>i 
the  quarantine  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Nations 
Board  of  Health,  and  of  an  executive  committee  to  be  selected  by  that  body."    XL'; 
moreover  recommend  the  assembling  of  an  international  health  congress.     They  aU 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missi»M|>v- 
river,   at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the  national  board.     Information  was  collected  iv. 
regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  Static. 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  yellow  fever  in  the  island  of  Cuba.    Tht- 
commission  sailed  for  Havana  July  4,  and  returned  on  Oct.  4.  1879.     See  Yeld)\'^ 
Fbver.    Various  other  questions  received  the  attention  of  the  board,  such  as  disi  a-  - 
of  food-producing  animals,  the  merits  of  various  disinfectants,  adulterations  in  foodu!  >i 
drugs,  an  investigation  of  the  flow  of  sewers  (see  Sewage),  a  sanitary  survey  of  Uv 
eastern  coast  of  New  Jersey,  bordering  on  New  York  harbor,  in  connection  with  ili- 
state  board  of  health  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tcnii 
See  Sanitary  Survey.     The  report  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the  lunud 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June  2,  1879,  to  prevent  the  introduction  1 1 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases.     See  Quarantine.    This  act  states  that  one  of  tin 
objects  of  the  organization  shall  be  to  co-operate  with  and  aid,  as  far  as  it  lawfii."} 
may,  state  and  municipal  boards  of  health  in  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  ruli> 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  into  the  United  b^i.itr> 
It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  board  to  obtain  information  of  the  sanitary  couditioii  o' 
for?ign  ports  and  places  from  which  contadous  diseases  may  be  imported;  and  it  i^ 
provided  that  the  consular  officers  of  ports  designated  by  the  board  sliall  make  to  si: 
board  weekly  reports  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ports  and  places  at  which  they  iir. 
respectively  stationed.     Provision  is  also  made  for  obtaining  reports  of  the  sanitars  con 
dition  of  ports  and  places  within  the  United  States,  transmitting  tne  inforniuti'on  .^o 
obtained  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  marine  hospital  service,  to  colk'otors  of  ciKiunis 
at  the  ports,  and  to  state  and  municipal  health  officers,  together  wiih  any  inipoitim! 
information  relating  to  sanitary  affairs  which  they  may  possess.     Five  hundred  tllOu^aull 
dollars  is  appropriated,  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  to  U 
incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  be  disbursed  under  the  directiou 
of  the  secreUiry  of  the  treasury  on  estimates  made  by  the  board,  and  to  be  approve! 
by  him.     It  is  also  provided  that  the  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  period  not  Jongi'r 
than  four  years  from  the  date  of  approval. 

HEALTH,  State  Boards  of,  institutions  establi«-liod  by  state  legislative  enact 
ments,  having  many  specific  relations  in  regard  to  the  public  health,  but  intended t> 
have  a  central  advisory  relation  with  local  sanitary  organizations,  and  also  to  su})or 
intend  a  state  system  of  vital  statistics.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  24  staif 
boards.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  organize  such  a  board,  which  she  did  in  June, 
1869,  under  a  law  which  had  been  steadily  asked  for  since  1850.  California  was  the 
next  state  to  organize  a  board,  in  1870;  Michigan  and  Louisiana  followed  in  1871.  and 
Minnesota  and  Virginia  in  1872;  Alabama,  Maryland,  and  Georgia  in  1875;  Colorado 
and  Wisconsin  in  1876;  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  in  1877,  Connecticut,  Kentucky.  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Rhode  Island  in  1878;  Arkansas,  Delaware,  North  Carolioa. 
and  Texas  in  1879.  and  New  York  and  South  Carolina  in  1880. 

The  act  establishing  the  state  board  of  health  of  New  York  was  passed  May  18. 1880. 
It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  **  three  state  commissioners  of  health,  two  of  wbom 
shall  be  graduates  of  legally  constituted  medical  colleges.  The  said  commissioners 
together  with  the  attorney-general,  the  superintendent  of  the  state  survey,  and  the 
health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  and  three  other  persons  to  be  designated  and  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  commissioner  of  health  of  the  board  of  health  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  others  shall  be  members  or  commissioners  of  heallh  of 
regularly  constituted  and  organized  boards  of  health  of  cities  of  the  state,  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  health  of  the  state  of  New  York."  The  said  three  commissioners  fii^t 
named  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years,  and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  the  place  shall 
be  filled  as  in  other  cases  provided  by  law.  Meetings  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary.  No  member  of  the 
board  except  the  secretary  shall  receive  any  compensation,  but  the  actual  traveling  and 
other  expenses  of  the  members  and  officers  while  on  duty  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  made  for  its  support.  They  shall  elect 'annualljr  one  member 
of  the  board  to  be  president,  and  from  their  own  members  or  otherwise  a  person  oi 
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skilled  experience  in  public  health  duties  to  be  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the 
board,  who  shall  have  all'the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  board,  except 
in  regard  to  voting  upon  matters  relating  to  his  own  office,  to  hold  office  for  three 
years.  The  state  board  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  state  sv'stem  of  registration 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths^aand  also  of  prevalent  diseases.  There  are  in  (1880)  the 
state  of  New  York  333  incorporated  villages,  each  of  which  under  a  general  statute  of 
1870  may  have  a  good  local  board  of  health.  There  are  besides  939  townships,  each  of 
which  may  organize  a  local  board  of  health,  which  shall  consist  of  the  supervisorand  a 
majority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  township.  They  are  reouired  to  appoint  a 
competent  physician  as  health  officer,  who  has  the  largest  powej  -^  comerred  on  him  by  a 
state  law  of  1850,  such  as  power  to  quarantine. places,  regulate  sources  of  disease,  disin- 
fect, etc  The  state  board  is  continually  causing  sanitary  surveys  to  be  made  of  sickly 
locahlies,  and  there  form  data  for  present  and  future  sanitary  work. 

HEzVLY,  George  Peter  Alexaiider,  b.  Boston,  1813,  portrait  painter,  studied 
several  3'ears  in  Paris.  His  largest  picture,  "  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne."  containing  130 
portraits,  is  in  Fanueil  hall.  In  the  Paris  exhibition  (1855)  he  was  awarded  a  medal 
for  his  picture  of  ?  Franklin  urging  the  Claims  of  the  American  Colonies  before  Louis 
XVI."  Among  many  portraits  from  his  pencil  are  those  df  Louis  Philippe,  Marshal 
Soult,  gen.  Cass,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Pierce,  gen.  Sherman,  Brownson,  Prescott,  Long- 
fellow, Guisat,  George  Peabody,  cardinal  McCloskey,  and  William  H.  Seward.  He 
painted  nearly  600  portraits  within  20  years. 

HEARD,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia  on  the  Alabama  border,  intersected  by  the  Chatta- 
hooche  river,  375  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  8,769—3,095  colored.  It  is  hilly,  and  largely  cov- 
ered with  forests;  soil  fertile;  chief  products:  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Franklin. 

HEARD'S  ISLAKD,  in  the  s.  Indian  ocean,  280  m.  s.e.  of  Kerguelen  Land,  in  about 
53'  s.  and  TS*"  east.  It  measures  about  30  by  10  m.,  and  has  a  peak  6,000  ft.  above  sea 
level. 

EEASIHO.    See  Ear. 

HEAEIHO  OF  A  CAUSE  is  the  phrase  used  in  the  court  of  chancery,  when  the  merits 
of  the  case  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  entered  upon.  The  same  phrase  is  used 
incases  before  magistrates.  But  at  common  law,  if  it  is  a  jury  case,  the  correspond- 
ing term  is  •'  the  trial;"  and  if  it  is  a  case  before  the  judges  in  banc,  it  is  called  "  the 
argument."  In  Scotland,  it  is  called  "  the  debate,"  if  before  the  judges;  if  before  the 
jury,  "the  trial." 

HEABING  IN  FBESENCE,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  a  hearing  of  a  difficult  or 
import^int  case  before  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  judges  of  the  court  of  session.  It  is 
competent  for  either  division  of  the  court  of  session,  when  equally  divided  in  opinion 
on  a  case,  to  appoint  a  hearing  before  the  whole  judges,  which  is  in  fact  a  reargument. 
hi  England  it  is  not  in  genewl  competent  for  any  court,  when  equally  divided,  to 
order  a  case  to  be  argued  before  all  the  other  courts  sitting  together.  The  only  case  in 
which  it  occurs  is  where  the  court  of  criminal  appeals  has  heard  a  caf^e,  and  the  judges 
differ  considerably,  or  think  it  a  very  important  case,  whea  it  is  ordered  to  be  argued 
before  the  full  court,  which  consists  of  all  the  fifteen  conunon  law  judges.  It  is  then 
called  a  hearing  before  the  full  court. 

HEAB8AY  EYIDEITCE  is  the  name  given  by  lawyers  to  evidence  given  in  a  court  of 
justice  at  second-hand,  where  the  witness  states  not  what  he  himself  saw  or  heard,  but 
what  somebody  else  said.  This  evidence  is,  as  a  general  rule,  inadmissible,  because 
the  axiom  is,  that  the  best  evidence  tliat  can  be  had  must  be  produced,  and  therefore 
each  witness  must  be  confined  to  stating  what  he  knows  of  his  own  personal  kuowl* 
edge,  or  what  he  has  learned  by  the  aid  of  his  own  senses;  and  as  he  is  sworn  to  the 
truth,  his  truthfulness  is  thus  secured,  as  far  as  human  testimony  can  be  so.  If  evi- 
dence were  once  admitted  at  second-hand,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  its  uncertainty, 
and  there  would  be  thus  introduced  vague  statements  of  absent  persons,  who,  not  being 
sworn  when  they  made  them,  are  therefore  incapable  of  being  punished  if  they  speak 
falsely,  and  cannot  be  cross-examined.  Though  such  is  the  general  rule,  yet  there  are 
a  few  exceptions  which  are  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Thus,  in 
proving  pedigrees,  the  hearsay  evidence  of  persons  connected  with  the  family,  and  those 
only,  is  admitted  in  England;  but  in  Scotland  it  is  admitted  though  the  persons  were 
not  connected  with  the  family.  A  remarkable  exception  also  exists  m  the  case  of  dying 
declarations,  i.e.,  statements  made  by  persons  mortall}''  wounded  and  in  the  prospect 
of  death;  but  in  England  such  evidence  is  only  admitted  in  criminal  cases,  on  a  charge 
of  manslaughter  or  murder.  In  Scotland  such  declarations  are  admitted  in  all  cases 
of  violence,  and  though  the  party  at  the  time  did  not  believe  he  was  dying.  There  is 
another  exception  to  the  non-admissibility  of  hearsay  evidence  allowed  in  Scotland,  but 
not  m  England,  viz.,  where  the  person  who  made  the  statement  is  dead,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  produced  as  a  witness.  In  England  there  is  no  help  for  such  a  state  of 
^ings,  and  the  statements  of  the  dead  person  cannot  be  admitted ;  but  in  Scotland,  if 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary,  it  is  presumed  the  dead  witness  sj^oke  the^ 
^th,  and  what  he  said  may  be  given  in  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth,  both  in  civil  and 
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criminal  cases.    A  few  other  exceptions,  of  a  less  important  description  to  the  above 
generul  rule,  exi»t  in  both  countries,  which  are  too  technical  to  be  here  noticed. 

HEARSE.     See  Hearse,  ante. 

HEABT.    See  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

HEABT,  Diseases  of  the,  a  class  of  serious,  and  often  fatal  disorders  affecting  the 
t  great  center  of  the  circulation,  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which  may  be  dated  from  the 
application  of  auscultation  (q.v.)  and  percussion  to  the  purposes  of  diagnosis.  The 
great  names  of  Corvisart  and  Laennec  stand  foremost  in  the  modern  invesiigalion  of 
cardiac  diseases,  Ik:  Hope  of  London,  and  a  great  number  of  living  physicians,  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which'had*  however,  been 
carefully  studied  by  Morgagni  and  the  great  morbid  anatomists  of  Uie  18th  c,  as  well 
as  by  Senac  and  Testa,  without  the  advantage  of  tlie  more  recent  means  of  diagnosis. 
The  limits  of  this  article  admit  of  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  a  subject  of  vast  extent, 
and  on  which  the  literature  of  the  last  50  years  is  unusually  copious  and  exhaustive. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  may  be  roughly  aivided  into  the  functional  and  organic — in  the 
former  of  which  no  appearances  adequate  to  account  for  the  symptoms  are  found  in  the 
dead  body,  while  in  the  latter  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  To  the  former  class  belong 
simple  palpitation,  syncope,  and  the  peculiar  disorder  termed  angina  pectoris:  to  the 
latter,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  dilatation  of  the  cavities,  with  various  stnictural 
diseases  of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium,  of  the  muscular  liber,  and  of  its  nutrient 
arteries.  To  these  may  be  added  the  disease  of  the  aorta,  and  especially  ancurLsms  of 
its  thoracic  portion.     We  propose  to  review  very  briefly  these  different  morbid  conditions. 

Palpitation,  or  undue  and  often  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  attended  by  uneasy 
sensations  of  movement,  is  a  disorder  common  to  many  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  not  unfrequently  also  occurring  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  without  any 
organic  disease  whatever.  In  exhausted  and  anxious  men  of  business,  in  hysterical  and 
anaemic  women,  in  habitual  smokers,  in  dyspeptics,  in  persons  debilitated  by  discharges 
from  the  mucous  membranes,  a  degree  of  palpitation  is  quiet  common,  and  the  sj-mp- 
tom  sometimes  assumes  the  apparent  form  of  an  independent  disease,  especially  when 
aggravated  by  mental  anxiety  in  respect  to  its  true  significance.  The  treatment  is 
entirely  guided  by  the  facts  of  the  individual  case;  but  generally  speaking,  the  negative 
results  of  physical  diagnosis,  with  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  cause,  suffice  to  reassure 
both  practitioner  and  patient,  and  lead  to  a  correct  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  in 
view.  • 

Syncope,  or  swooning,  is,  as  every  one  knows,  much  more  commonly  a  functional 
than  an  organic  disease.    See  Fainting. 

Angina  pectoris,  or  breast-pang,  also  called  syncopi  anginosa,  is  a  peculiar  painful  or 
oppressive  sensation,  very  characteristic  of  cardiac  diseases,  especially  of  such  as  are 
apt  to  prove  suddenly  fatal.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  form  of  disease  is  of  great 
importance,  and  of  very  dreadful  significance.  The  two  leading  elements  in  the  sensa- 
tion referred  to,  accordmg  to  Dr.  Latham,  are  the  pain  and  the  sense  of  impending 
death.  The  sensation  is  entirely  different  from  breath lessness,  although  often  mixed  up 
vith  this  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.  Where  the  su«lden,  death-like  paroxysm  of  angina 
comes  on  in  the  absence  of  medical  assistance,  the  proper  remedies  are,  warmth  to  the 
extremities,  stimulants,  and  moderate  doses  of  laudanum  or  opium;  but  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  procuring  the  aid  of  instructed  persons,  as  errors  in  the  administration  of 
these  powerful  remedies  might  be  more  rapidly  fatal  than  the  disease  itself. 

Asthma,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  depending  upon  the  lungs,  especially  that  form 
of  difficult  breathing  called  orthopnoea,  when  the  patient  is  unaljle  to  lie  down  in  bod, 
ai*e  symptoms  very  characteristic  of  some  kinds  of  disease  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 
The  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  very  numerous;  most  of  them  are  attended  by 
one  or  other  of  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  and  almost  all  of  them  involve  danger 
to  life  more  or  less  considerable.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  public  opinion,  nowadays, 
is  prone  to  overrate  the  tendency  to  death,  and  especiaHy  to  sudden  death,  in  some  of 
these  diseases.  Strictly  speaking,  a  sudden  death— i.e.,  a  death  quite  unexpected,  and 
in  the  midst  of  apparent  good  health— is  a  rare  and  exceptional  fact  in  organic  disease 
of  the  heart;  the  most  frequent  in.stances  being  iu  connection  with  aneurisms  (q.v.)  of 
the  great  vessels,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart's  fiber,  and  extensive  calcareous 
degeneration  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  often  producing  marked  symptoms  of 
angina  pectoris,  as  above  referred  to. 

The  ralrular  diaeascH  of  the  heart  are  among  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  easily 
recognizal)le  of  its  organic  disorders.  They  depend  essentially  upon  changes  in  the 
endocardium,  or  internal  lining  membrane  (endocarditis);  in  many  cases  these  changes 
originate  in  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  (see  Rheumatism),  which  is  therefore  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  as  a  disease  tending  to  shorten  life,  especially  when  developed  during 
early  youth.  The  valves  affected  are  usually  those  of  the  left  side,  and  the  consequence 
may  be  either  imperfect  closure  of  the  valve,  leading  to  regurgitation  of  blood,  or 
obstruction  of  the  orifice.  In  either  case,  there  is  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  cir- 
culation, of  a  more  or  less  serious  kind,  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  hypertrophy  of  the  walls,  especially  of  the  ventricles.  For  a  time  the  circu- 
lation is  kept  up  under  these  unfavorable  conditions  by  i^JIflfff^ ^&0€3^^  ^®  organ: 
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but  ultimately  it3  balance  is  fatally  disturbed,  blood  accumulates  in  the  liver,  the  lungs, 
or  others  of  the  internal  organs,  and  secondary  diseases  take  place,  of  which  dropsy 
(q.v.),  albuminuria,  and  haemoptysis,  or  spitting  of  blood,  are  among  the  most  frequent 
and  formidable. 

Pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  i.e.,  the  heart-purse,  or  fibrous  sac 
investing  the  heart,  is,  like  endocarditis,  a  frequent  consequence  of  acute  rheumatism. 
In  numerous  instances,  it  ends  favorably,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  fatal  by  large  effusion 
of  fluid,  and  in  others  by  adhesions  between  the  external  membrane  and  the  heart. 

The  treatment  of  all  these  diseases  must  be  strictly  regulated  by  medical  advice. 

EEABT,  Sounds  op  the.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  cardiac  region  of  a  living  man 
or  mammal,  in  a  state  of  health,  two  successive  sounds  are  heard,  each  pair  of  which 
corresponds  with  one  pulsation.  These  are  known  as  the  firat  and  the  second  sound. 
There  is  scarcely  any  interval  between  these  two  different  sounds,  the  second  one  follow- 
in?*  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  lirst;  but  after  the  second  sound  there  is  a 
perceptible  pause  before  the  first  .sound  is  again  heard.  The^>;«^  sound  is  dull  and  pro- 
lon^red,  wliile  the  second  is  short  and  sharp,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  well 
expressed  (as  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  has  remarked)  by  articulating  the  syllables  lubb 
ilup. 

The  cause  of  the  first  of  these  sounds  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion,  at  least 
30  explanations  of  its  mode  of  production  having  been  offered.  During  the  first  sound, 
sevenil  distinct  actions  are  taking  place,  to  each  of  w^hich  it  has  been  ascribed  by  differ- 
ent physiologists.  Thus  we  have  (1)  the  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  against  the 
side  of  the  chest;  (3)  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles;  (8)  the 
tension  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  (tricuspid  and  mitral)  valves  (see  Cikculation);  (4) 
the  rush  of  blood  through  the  narrowed  openings  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery; 
and  (5)  the  collision  of  the  particles  of  blood  with  one  another,  and  their  friction  against 
the  sides  of  the  heart's  cavities. 

The  hearts  of  mammals  being  constructed  like  our  own,  give  out  sounds  different  in 
de^e.  but  not  in  character,  from  the  sounds  heard  in  man.  In  birds  (if  we  except  the 
ostrich  and  the  apterix.  whose  liearts  approximate  to  the  mammalian  type),  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  first  and  second  sound;  and  Dr.  Halford  has  ingeni- 
ously explained  why  this  should  be  in  his  essay  on  Tfie  Action  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart, 
The  action  of  the  heart  in  reptiles  (the  alligator,  python,  and  turtle)  seems  to  be  accom- 
panied witli  no  definite  sounds. 

When  the  valves  are  changed  by  disease,  the  sounds  undergo  special  alterations, 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  diagnosis. 

EEABTH-MONEY,  an  old  tax  in  England,  abolished  by  1  Will,  and  Mary,  s.  1,  c.  10. 

HEARTS  CONTENT,  a  port  of  Newfoundland  on  Trinity  bav,  47°  50'  n.  and  53'  20' 
w.  It  is  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  fine.  iThe  Atlantic  telegraph 
cables  land  here. 

HEAT,  the  unknown  cause  of  the  sensation  of  warmth,  and  of  a  multitude  of  common 
phcDomena  in  nature  and  art.  In  considering  this  subject  scientifically,  it  is  necessary, 
at  the  outset,  to  discard  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  popular  use  of  such  words  as  heat 
and  cold.  A  number  of  bodies,  however  different,  left  for  a  long  enough  time  in  the 
same  room,  must,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  acquire  the  same  temperature^  or  become 
in  reality  equally  warm.  Yet  in  popular  language,  some,  as  metals,  stones,  etc..  are 
proQounced  to  be  cold,  and  others,  as  flannel  and  fur,  warm.  The  touch,  then,  is  not 
a  means  by  which  we  can  acquire  any  definite  idea  of  the  temperature  of  a  body. 

Nature  of  Heat. — A  heated  body  is  no  heavier  than  it  was  before  it  was  heated;  if, 
therefore,  heat  be  a  material  substance,  as  it  was  long  considered,  it  must  be  imponder- 
(ihle.  And,  in  fact,  under  the  name  of  caloric  or  phlogiston,  it  is  classed,  in  almost  all 
but  modern  treatises,  as  one  of  the  familv  of  imponderables.  But  if  it  were  matter,  m 
any  sense  of  the  word,  its  quantity  would  be  unchangeable  by  human  agency.  Now 
we  find  that  there  are  cases  in  which  heat  is  produced  in  any  quantity  without  flame, 
combustion,  etc.,  as  in  melting  two  pieces  of  ice  by  rubbing  them  together,  and  also 
ca.ses  in  which  a  quantity  of  heat  totally  disappears.  This  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  the  materiality  of  heat.  The  only  hypothesis  that  at  all  accords  with  the 
phenomena  is.  that  lieat  is  a  form  of  motion,  and  with  this  idea  we  shall  start. 

Mensure  of  Heat. — Whether  it  be  a  vibration,  such  as  light  and  sound  (in  some  cases, 
it  certainly  Is),  or  consist  in  a  succession  of  impacts  of  the  particles  of  bodies  on  each 
other  (as  in  some  cases  it  has  been  considered  to  be),  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the 
anumni  of  heat  in  a  body  is  to  be  measured  by  the  vis-viva  (see  Force)  of  moving  par- 
ticles. But  as  we  cannot  observe  those  particles  so  as  to  ascertain  their  vis-viva,  we 
must  have  .some  means  of  measuring  the  temperature  of  a  body,  depending  upon  an 
ffect  of  heat.  Whatever  that  effect  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  laws  of  nature  are 
uniform,  it  will  afford  us  a  reproducible  standard,  by  which  we  can  estimate  its  amount 
at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  compare  that  amount  with  another  observed  some- 
where else;  just  as  the'French  mtitre  (q.v.)  is  reproducible  at  any  time,  being  the  ten- 
naillionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian. 

Dilatation  or  Krptui.voii. — Now,  the  most  general  and  notable  effect  which  heat  pro- 
vinces on  matt<'r  is  to  crjmnd  it.     The  length  of  a  metallic  bar  varies  with  every  change 
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of  temperature,  and  is  ever  the  same  at  the  same  temperature.  The  fixing  of  the  tire  of 
a  cart-wheel  is  a  very  good  instance.  No  liammering  could  fit  an  iron  hoop  so  tightly  on 
the  woodwork  of  the  wheel,  as  the  simple  enlargiuff  of  the  tire  by  heat,  and  lis  subse- 
quent contraction  by  cold.  It  is  thus  possible  to  nip  it  on,  and  an  enormous  force  is 
secured  to  bind  the  pieces  together.  In  almost  every  kind  of  structure,  the  expansion 
and  contraction  from  changes  of  temperature  require  to  be  guarded  against.  In  the  huge 
iron  tul)es  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  the  mere  change  of  the  seasons  would  have  produced 
sufficient  changes  of  length  to  tear  the  piers  asunder,  had  each  end  of  the  tube  iLxsen  fixed 
to  ma-onry.  Watches  and  clocks,  wlien  mit  compensated  (see  Pbndulum),  go  faster  in 
cold  weaiiier,  and  slower  in  hot,  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion of  their  balance  wliccls  and  pendulums. 

If  a  flai>k/a//  of  water  or  alcohol  be  dipped  into  hot  water  or  held  over  a  lamp,  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  runs  over;  a  glass  shell  which  floats  in  a  vessel  of  water,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  when  the  water  is  heated;  and  as  water  is  heated,  the  hotter  water  continually 
rises  to  the  surface.     Indeed,  if  the  latter  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to 

Srevent  explosions  every  time  wc  attempted  to  boil  water  or  any  other  fluid.  If  a  blad- 
er,  partly  filled  with  air,  and  tightly  tied  at  the  neck,  be  heated  l)efore  a  fire,  the  con- 
tained air  will  expand,  and  the  bladder  will  be  distended.  As  it  cools,  it  becomes  flaccid 
again  by  degrees. 

These  and  like  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  us  that  in  general  all  bodies  expand  by 
heat.  In  order,  then,  to  prepare  a  reproducible  means  of  measuring  temperature,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  fix  upon  a  substance  (mercury  is  that  most  commonly  used)  by  whose 
changes  of  volume  it  is  to  be  measured,  and  a  reproducible  temperatut<e,  or  rather  two 
reprcxiucible  temperatures,  at  which  to  measure  the  volume.  Those  usually  selected  are 
— that  at  which  water  freezes,  or  ice  melts,  and  that  at  which  water  boils.  la  both  of 
these  cases,  the  water  must  be  pure,  as  any  addition  of  foreign  matter  in  general  changes 
the  temperature  at  which  freezing  or  boihng  takes  place.  Another  important  circum- 
stance is  tA« /i^^A^  of  ifie  barometer.  See  Boiling.  The  second  repro«lucible  tempera- 
ture is  therefore  defined  as  that  of  water  boiling  in  an  open  vessel  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  80  inches.  In  absolute  strictness,  this  should  also  be  said  of  ilie  freezing-point, 
but  the  eifect  on  the  latter  of  a  change  of  barometric  pressure  is  practically  insensible 
The  practical  construction  of  a  heat-measurer  or  tliermortieter  on  these  prmciples,  the 
various  ways  of  graduating  it,  and  how  to  convert  the  readings  of  one  thermometer  into 
those  of  another,  are  described  in  the  article  Thermometeb.  In  the  present  article,  we 
suppose  the  centigrade  thermometer  to  be  the  one  used, 

If  wc  make  a  number  of  thermometer  tubes,  fill  them  with  different  liquids,  and 
graduate  as  in  the  ccntignide,  we  shall  find  that,  though  they  all  give  0"  in  freezing,  and 
100°  in  boiling  water,  no  two  in  general  agree  when  placed  in  water  between  those  states. 
Hence  the  rate  of  ejcpantfion  is  not  generauy  uniform  for  equal  irierements  of  7miL  It  has 
been  found,  however,  by  very  delicate  experiments,  which  cannot  be  more  than  alluded 
to  here,  that  mercury  expands  nearly  uniformly  for  equal  increments  of  temperature. 
However,  what  we  sought  w»as  not  an  absolute  standard,  but  a  rcprodndble  one;  and  mer- 
cury, in  addition  to  furnishing  this,  may  be  assumed  also  to  give  us  the  ratios  of  different 
increments  of  temperature. 

We  miist  next  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  dilatation  by  heat.  And 
first,  of  its  measure.  A  metallic  rod  of  length  ^  at  0°,  increases  at  * "  by  a  quantity  which 
is  proportional  to  t  and  to  I.  Hence  k  being  some  numerical  quantity,  the  new  length 
/•  =  i  (1  -|-  A:^).  Here  k  is  called  the  coefficient  of  linear  dilatation.  For  instance,  a  brass 
rod  of  length  1  ft.  at  0*,  becomes  at  r  (1  -f  .00001870  ft. ;  and  here*,  or  the  coeflScient 
of  linear  (filatation  for  one  degree  (centigrade),  is  .0000187;  or  a  brass  rod  has  its  length 

increased  by  about  ToTrrjith  part  for  each  degree  of  temperature. 

If  we  consider  a  bar  (of  brass,  for  instance)  whose  length,  breadth,  and  depth  are 
I,  b,  (^then,  when  heated,  these  increase  proportionally.    Hence, 

l=l{l  +  ktl 
V  =  b{\  +  kt), 

de^d{\\kty, 

and  therefore  the  volume  of,  or  space  occupied  by,  the  bar  increases  from  Y  or  M  to  V 
or  Vb'd, 

Hence  V  =  V(l  +  A:f )». 

=  V(l  +  ^kt)  nearly,  since  k  is  wry  smaU. 


\  we  may  write  V  =  V(l  +  Kt),  where  we  shall  have  as  before  K,  the  cocfB- 
ubical  dilatation  for  1"  of  temperature.     And,  as  K  =  8A;,  we  see  that,  for  the 


Therefore  ^ 

cient  of  cubical  i 

same  substance,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  dilatation  is  three  times  tfiat  of  linettr  dHatatum. 

In  the  following  table,  these  coefficients  are  increased  a  hundredfold,  as  it  gives  the 
proportional  increase  of  volume  for  a  rise  of  temperature  from  0".  to  100°  centigrade.  It 
must  also  be  remarked,  that  while  the  linear  dilatation  of  solids  is  given,  it  is  the  cubical 
dilatation  of  liquids  and  gases  which  is  always  observed.  Moreover,  as  the  latter  are 
always  measured  in  glass,  which  itself  dilates,  the  results  are  pnly  aww||it{jth^  are  too 
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sman,  and  require  correction  for  the  cubical  dilatation  of  glass. 
panitiYeiy  rtsry  small,  and  may  in  general  be  neglected. 


This,  however,  is  com- 


Glass 00086 

Iron 00122 

Ziuc 00294 

Mercury 01543 


Water 0466 

Alcohol 116 

Air 3665 

Hydrogen 8668 


There  is  one  remarkable  exception  to  the  law  that  bodies  expand  by  heat — viz.,  that 
of  water,  under  certain  circumstances.  From  0'  (centigrade),  at  which  it  melts,  it  con- 
tracia  as  the  heat  is  increased,  up  to  about  4*"  C,  after  which  it  begins  to  expand  like 
otlicr  bodies.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  this  very  singu- 
lar phenomenon,  b\it  we  will  say  a  few  words  about  its  practical  utility.  Water,  then,  is 
denntjit  or  heaviest  at  4**  C.  Hence,  in  cold  weather,  as  the  surface-water  of  a  lake  cools 
to  Dear  4**,  it  becomes  heavier  than  the  hotter  water  below,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  This 
pyos  un  till  the  whole  lake  has  the  temperature  4''.  As  the  cooling  proceeds  further,  the 
waier  Ijccomes  lighter,  and  therefore  remains  on  the  surface  till  it  is  frozen.  Did  water 
not  possess  this  property,  a  severe  winter  would  freeze  a  lake  to  i/ie  botiam,  and  the  heat 
of  summer  might  bo  insufficient  to  remelt  it  all. 

Sjiecijic  Heat, — The  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature  of  a  body,  but  gives  us  no 
direct  information  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  it  contains.  Yet  tliis  is  measurable,  for  we 
may  take  as  our  \,  nit  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of  wtter  from  0*"  to 
r,  which  is  of  course  a  delinite  standard.  As  an  instance  of  the  question  now  raised — 
Umure  heat  (:ind  if  so,  how  much  mwe)  required  to  hent  a  pound  of  water  from  zero  to 
10',  than  lo  neat  a  pound  of  mercury  between  the  same  limits?  We  find  by  experiment 
iliat  b^Hlies  diff«*r  extensively  in  the  amount  of  heat  (measured  in  the  units  before  men- 
tion'd)  required  to  produce  equal  changes  of  temperature  in  them. 

It  is  a  result  of  experiment  (sufflcion'tly  accurate  for  all  ordinary  purposes)  that  if  equal 
weights  of  water  at  different  temperatures  be  mixed,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will 
be  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  original  temperatures.  From  this  it  follows, with  the  same 
'li'jreeof  approximation,  that  equal  successive  amounts  of  heat  are  required  to  raise  the 
^ame  mass  of  water  through  successive  degrees  of  temperatures.  As  an  instance,  sup- 
f'^.i^c  one  pound  of  waler  at  50"  to  be  mixed  with  two  pounds  at  20°,  the  resulting  tem- 
Iiraturc  of  the  mixture  is  30";  for  the  pound  at  50"  has  lost  20*.  while  each  of  the  other 
iwo  pounds  has  gained  10\  Generally,  if  m  pounds  of  water  at  t  degrees  be  mixed  with 
M  pounds  at  T  degrees  (the  latter  being  the  colder),  and  if  0  be  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture— the  n.unibcr  of  units  lost  by  the  fiist  is  m{t—B),  since  one  is  lost  for  each  pound 
which  cools  by  07ie  degree;  and  that  gained  by  the  second  is  M(0— T),  and  these  must  be 
equal.    Hence  m{t—0)  =  M(0— T),  whence,  at  once, 
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But  if  we  mix  water  and  mercury  at  different  temperatures,  the  resulting  temperature  is 
found  not  to  agree  with  the  above  law.  Hence  it  appears  that  to  raise  equal  weights  of 
difcrent  bodies  through  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  temperature,  require*  different 
'UftounUt  of  heat.  And  we  may  then  define  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  as  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  it  by  o7i€  degree. 

By  the  definition  of  a  unit  of  heat,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is 
unity;  and,  in  general,  the  specific  heats  of  other  bodies  are  less,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
expressed  as  proper  fractions.  For  example,  if  equal  weights  of  water  and  mercury  be 
mixed,  the  first  at  0°,  the  second  at  100°,  the  resulting  temperature  will  not  be  50°  (as  it 
would  have  been  had  both  bodies  been  water),  but  8". 23  nearly — in  other  words,  the 
amount  of  heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  3°. 2,  is  that  which 
would  raise  that  of  1  pound  of  mercury  96**.77,  or  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  is  ^^oth  of 
that  of  water.  The  following  may  be  given  as  instances  of  the  great  differences  which 
experiment  has  shown  to  exist  among  bodies  in  respect  of  specific  heat:  Water,  1.000; 
turpentine,  .426;  sulphur,  .203;  iron,  .114;  mercury,  .033. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  great  specific  heat  of  water  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  it  required  to  cool  a  hot  body  dropped  into  it;  for  its  compara- 
tively small  loss  of  temperature  when  it  is  poured  into  a  cold  vessel,  and  the  enormous 
effects  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  in  modifying  climate. 

It  has  been  found  generally,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  the  specific  heats  of  bodies 
are  ne&Tly  inversely  as  their  atomic  weights  (q.v.).  Hence  all  atoms  reqziire  the  sams 
<imount  of  heal  to  produce  the  same  change  in  their  temperature.  Thus,  for  simple 
bodies,  we  have  atomic  weight  of  mercury,  100  its  specific  heat,  .033;  product,  3.3; 
atomic  weight  of  iron.  28;  its  specific  heat,  .114;  product.  3.2.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  made,  it  appears,  with  reference  to  compound  bodies  of  the  same  type;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, the  product  of  the  specific  heat  and  the  atomic  weight  differs  from  one  type  to 
another. 

Latent  Heat,  Fusion,  Solution,  and  Vaporization.-^We  are  now  prepared  to  consider 
the  somewhat  complex  effects  produce*by  heat  on  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies; 
and,  conversely,  tne  relations  of  solidity,  fluidity,  etc.,  to  heat.    AH  bodies  (p^^K^'P 
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bon,  which  has  been  softened  only)  have  been  melted,  by  the  application  of  a  proper 
amount  of  heat.     The  laws  of  this  fusion  are: 

1.  Every  body  has  a  definite  melting  point,  asgigndble  on  Vie  thermometrie  scale,  if  Vu 
pressure  to  which  it  is  suijecttd  be  the  same. 

2.  When  a  body  is  melting,  it  retains  that  fixed  temperature  hoioever  much  heat  may  be 
,  applied,  vntil  the  last  particle  is  melted.  The  hist  result  is  most  remai'kabie.  The  heat 
I  applied  does  not  raise  the  temperature,  but  produces  the  cfiange  of  state.  Hence  it  seemed 
'  to  disappear,  as  far  astlie  thermometer  is  concerned,  and  was  tlierefore  called  latent  heat 
i        A  pound  of  water  at  79'  C.  added  to  a  pound  of  water  at  0''  C,  produces,  of  course, 

2  pounds  of  water  at  39\5.  Bat,  a  pound  of  water  at  79*  C.  added  to  a  pound  of  ice  at 
0"*  C,  produces  3  pounds  of  water  at  0''.  Heat,  then,  has  disappeared  in  the  production 
of  a  change  from  solidity  to  fluidity.  And  this  we  might  expect  from  the  conservation 
of  energy  (seeFoRCB),  for  actual  energy  in  the  sliape  of  heat  must  be  consumed  in  pro- 
ducing the  potential  energy  of  the  molecular  actions  in  the  fluid.  For  every  pound  of 
ice  melted,  witiiout  change  of  temperature,  79  units  of  heat  are  thus  converted  into  change 
of  molecular  arrangement. 

We  give  a  few  instances  of  latent  heat  of  fusion:  Water  (as  above),  79.0;  zinc,  28.1; 
sulphur,  9.4;  lead,  5.4;  mercury,  2.8. 

In  law  1.  it  is  mentioned  that  constancy  of  pressure  is  neccssaiy.  In  fact,  the  frecz 
ing  (or  melting)  point  of  water  is  lowered  by  incrcHse  of  pressure,  while  those  of  sulphur 
and  wax  are  raised;  but  these  effects,  though  extremely  remarkable,  are  very  tmall 
Most  bodies  contract  on  spliditying;  some,  however,  as  water,  oist-iron,  type-metal, 
etc.,  expand.  Thus,  a  severe  frost  setting  in  after  copious  rain  splits  rocks,  etc.,  by 
the  expansion  of  freezing  water;  and  thus  also  we  obtain  in  iron  the  most  delicate  and 
faithful  copy  of  a  mold,  and  in  the  fusible  alloy  a  clear-cut  copy  of  a  type.  Tlie 
modern  dynamical  theory  of  heat  enables  us  to  see  that  a  perpetual  motion  would  ha 
procurable,  if  bodies  which  contract  on  solidifying  had  not  their  melting  point  raised 
by  pressure,  and  vice  versd. 

Analo^^ous  to  the  fusion  of  a  solid  is  its  solution  in  a  liquid,  or  the  mutual  conversion 

into  liquids  of  two  solids  which  are  intimately  mixed  in  powder.    Here,  also,  we  should 

expect  actual  energy  in  the  shape  of  heat,  to  be  used  up  in  producing  the  potential  energy 

of  the  fluid  state;  and,  indeed,  such  is  always  the  case.    Such  changes  of  arrangement 

.  destroy  heat,  or  produce  cold;  but  this  in  many  cases  is  not  the  effect  observed,  as  heat 

i  is  generally  developed  by  thf  loss  of  potential  energy,  if  there  be  c?iemical  action  between 

the  two  substances.     Hence  in  general,  the  observed  effect  will  be  the  difference  of  the 

!  heat  generated  by  chemical    ctioii,  and  that  absorbed  in  change  of  state. 

If  a  quantity  of  pouii'^ed  nitrate  of  ammonia  (a  very  soluble  salt)  be  placed  in  a 
vessel,  an  equal  weight  of  water  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
a  test-tube  containing  water,  the  boat  required  for  the  solution  of  the  salt  will  be  abstracted 
from  all  bodies  in  contact  with  the  solution,  and  the  water  in  the  test-tube  will  be 
frozen.  In  this  sense,  ihe  compound  is  called  a  freezing  mixture.  For  additional 
illustrations  of  heat  bee  )ming  latent,  see  Freezing  Mixture. 

Of  course  the  converse  of  this  may  be  expected  to  hold,  and  latent  heat  to  become 
sensible  when  a  liquid  becomes  solid.  As  an  example,  when  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  begins  to  deposit  crystals  of  the  salt,  the  temperature  rises  very  con 
siderably;  and  it  is  the  disengagement  of  latent  heat  that  renders  the  freezing  of  a  pond 
a  slow  process,  even  after  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  reduced  nearly  t^  the  freez- 
ing-point. 

Vaporization.— A\most  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  fusion  is  true  of 
vaporization,  with  the  change  of  a  word  or  two.  Thus,  however  much  heat  we  apply 
to  a  li(^uid,  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  the  boiling-point.  Heat,  then,  becomes 
latent  m  the  act  of  vaporization,  or  rather  is  converted  into  change  of  state.  It  is  found 
by  experiment  that  540  units  of  heat  (each  suflicient  to  heat  a  pound  of  water  V  C.) 
disappear  in  the  conversion  of  a  pound  of  water  into  steam.  Hence  a  pound  of  steain 
at  100"  C.  is  sufficient  to  raise  5.4  pounds  of  water  from  zero  to  the  boiling-point. 

Communication  of  Heat. — There  are  at  least  three  distinct  ways  in  which  this  occurs, 
and  these  we  will  take  in  order. 

Conduction. — Why  is  it  that  if  one  end  of  a  poker  and  of  a  glass  or  wooden  rod  be  put  into 
a  fire,  we  can  keep  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  latter  much  longer  than  we  can  of  the  for 
mer?  The  reason  is,  that  heat  is  more  readily  transmitted  in  the  iron  from  particle  to  par 
tide,  than  it  is  in  glass  or  wood.  This  is  conduction.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in 
this  experiment  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  which  passes  along  each  rod  is  given  off  into 
the  air  by  the  surface.  The  mathematical  theory  of  conduction  has  been  most  exquis- 
itely investigated  by  Fourier,  and  after  him  by  Poisson,  but  on  the  supposition  that  the 
rate  at  which  heat  passes  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  portion  of  the  body  is  proportional 
to  the  dijference  of  temperature.  As  most  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  conductivity  {not  conductibility,  the  erroneous  word 
in  common  use)  of  different  bodies  have  been  made  in  this  way,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  very  meager  indeed.  We  know  that  silver  conducts 
better  than  most  other  metals,  and  that  the  metals  in  general  conduct  better  than  other 
solids;  but  here  our  present  information  ends.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however, 
that  the  defects  of  the  old  methods  are  now  fully  acknow^^^^i^  f^^^i^|<|important 
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element  of  conductivity  will  shortly  be  accurately  known  for  all  important  substances. 
Forbes  has  recently  shown  that  the  conductivity  of  iron  diminishes  na  its  temperature 
increases;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  other  bodies.  This  invalidates  the  con- 
clusions of  the  mathematical  theories  above  mentioned,  but  tlie  necessary  corrections 
will  be  etisily  applied  when  the  experimental  data  are  completely  determined. 

In  conjunction  with  their  radiating  power  (see  next  section),  the  conductivity  of 
bodies  is  most  important  as  regards  their  suitableness  as  articles  of  clothing  tor  hot  or 
cold  climates,  or  as  materials  for  building  or  furnishing  dwelling-houses.  We  need  but 
refer  to  the  difference  between  linen  and  woolen  clothing,  or  to  the  difference  (in  cold 
weather)  of  sensation  between  a  cai*pet  and  a  bare  floor,  in  order  to  show  how  essential 
the  greater  or  less  conducting  power  of  bodies  is  to  our  everyday  comfort. 

Kitdiatwn. — By  this  is  understood  the  passage  of  heat,  not  from  particle  to  particle 
of  one  body,  but  through  air  or  vacuum,  and  even  through  solid  bodies  (in  a  manner, 
and  with  a  velocity  quite  different  from  those  of  conduction)  from  one  body  to  another. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  radiant  heat  being  identical  with  light,  differing 
from  red  light,  for  instance,  as  red  light  differs  from  blue;  i.e.,  having  (see  Light) 
loDger  waves  than  those  corresponding  to  red  light.  This  idea  might  easily  have  arisen 
during  the  contemplation  of  a  body  gradually  heated.  At  first,  it  remains  dark,  giving 
off  only  rays  of  heat;  as  its  temperature  increases,  it  gives  us,  along  with  the  heat,  a 
low  red  light,  which,  by  the  increase  of  the  temperature,  is  gradually  accompanied  by 
Ttllow,  blue,  etc.  rays,  and  the  incandescent  body  (a  lime-ball,  for  instance)  finally  gives 
off  a  light  as  white  as  that  of  the  sun.  and  which,  therefore,  contains  all  the  colors  of  sun- 
light in  their  usual  proportions.  In  fact  (see  Force),  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
the  sua  is  merely  a  mass  of  incandescent  melted  matter,  and  that  the  radiations  it  emits, 
whether  called  heat  or  light,  merelv  differ  in  quality,  not  in  kind.  Takin^  this  view  of 
the  subject  at  the  outset,  it  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  properties  of  radiant  heat 
with  those  of  light  throughout. 

Light,  then,  www*  (generally)  in  straight  lines.  This  is  easily  verified  in  the  case  of 
heat  by  the  use  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  (q.v.)  and  its  galvanometer.  Placing  the 
pile  out  of  the  line  from  a  source  of  heat  to  an  aperture  in  a  screen,  no  effect  is  observed ; 
but  deflection  of  the  needle  at  once  occurs  when  the  pile  is  placed  in  the  line  which 
light  would  have  followed  if  substituted  for  the  heat. 

A  concave  mirror,  which  would  bring  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a  given  point  to 
a  focus  at  another  given  point,  does  the  same  withheat,  the  hot  body  being  substituted 
for  the  luminous  one,  and  the  pile  placed  at  the  focus.  Heat,  then,  is  reflected  accord- 
ing to  the  M,me  laws  as  light.  A  burning  lens  gives  a  capital  proof  of  the  sun*s  heat 
and  light  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  refraction.  When  the  solar  spectrum  (q.v.) 
is  formed  by  means  of  a  prism  of  rock-salt  (the  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  material  ; 
will  afterwards  appear),  the  thermo-electric  pile  proves  the  existence  of  heat  in  all  the 
colored  spaces,  increasing,  however,  down  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  attaining 
\v^  maximum  beyond  the  visible  light,  just  as  if  heat  were  (as  it  must  be)  light  with 
longer  waves. 

Some  bodies,  as  glass,  water,  etc.,  transmit,  when  in  thin  plates,  most  of  the  light 
which  falls  on  them;  others,  as  wood,  metal,  colored  glass,  etc.,  transmit  none  or  little. 
A  plate  of  rock-salt,  half  an  inch  thick,  transmits  96  per  cent  of  the  rays  of  heat  which 
fall  on  it;  while  glass,  even  of  a  thickness  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  transmits  very  little. 
In  this  sense,  rock-salt  is  said  to  be  diathermanous,  while  glass  is  said  to  be  adiather- 
manous,  or  only  partially  diathermanous.  Most  of  the  simple  gases,  such  as  oxygenv 
hydrogen,  etc.,  and  mixtures  of  these,  such  as  air.  oppose  very  Tittle  resistance  to  the 
pas.sage  of  radiant  heat,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  compound  gases.  Some  recent 
experiments  by  Tyndall  seem  to  show  that  the  vapor  of  water  is  exceedingly  adiather- 
manous.  The  question,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  finally  settled,  since  some  of 
Tyndall's  results  are  so  startling  as  to  require  further  research  and  confirmation. 

But  there  are  other  remarkable  phenomena  Of  radiant  heat  easily  observed,  which 
have  their  analogy  in  the  case  of  light.  1.  Unstained  glass  seems  equally  transparent  to 
all  kinds  of  light.  Such  is  the  case  with  rock-salt  and  heat.  2.  Light  which  has  passed 
through  a  blue  glass  (for  instance)  loses  far  less  per  cent,  when  it  passes  through  a 
second  plate  of  blue  glass.  Similarly,  heat  loses  say  75  per  cent  in  passing  through  one 
plate  of  crown-glass,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  the  remainder  (say)  in  passmg  through  a 
second.  3.  Blue  light  passes  easily  through  a  blue  glass,  which  almost  entirely  arrests 
^  light.  So  dark  heat  passes  far  less  easily  through  glass  than  bright  heat  does. 
These  analogies,  mostly  due  to  Melloni,  are  very  remarkable. 

Again,  light  can  be  doubly  refracted,  pUine  polarized,  circularly  poUmized,  All  these 
properties  have  been  found  in  heat  by  principal  Forbes  (q.v.). 

The  beautiful  investigations  of  Stokes  and  Kirchoff  on  the  solar  spect^m  have  shown 
us  that  bodies,  which  most  easily  absorb  light  of  a  particular  color,  when  heated,  give  off^ 
most  freely  light  of  that  color;  and  it  is  easily  shown  by  experiment,  that  those  surfaces 
which  absorblieat  r:ost  readily  also  radiate  it  most  readily.  Thus,  it  was  found  by  Leslie, 
that  when  a  tinned-iron  cube  full  of  boiling  water  had  one  side  polished,  another  rough- 
ened, a  third  covered  with  lampblack,  etc. ,  the  polished  side  radiated  little  heat,  the  rough- 
ened, more,  while  the  blackened  side  radiated  a  very  great  quantity  indeed.  And  again, 
that  if  we  have  (say)  three  similar  thermometers,  and  if  the  bulbs  be  (1)  gjlded,  (2)  covered 
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with  roughened  metal,  (8)  smoked,  and  all  be  exposed  to  the  same  radiation  of  heat, 
their  sensibility  will  be  in  the  order,  8,  2,  1.  A  practical  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  fact,  that  a  blackened  kettle  is  that  in  which  water  is  most  speedily  boiled,  wiiile  a 
polished  one  keeps  the  water  longest  warm  when  removed  from  the  fire.  Again,  if  a 
willow-pattern  plate  be  heated  white-hot  in  the  fire,  and  then  examined  in  a  dark  room, 
the  pattern  will  be  reversed — a  white  pattern  being  seen  on  a  dark  ground.  This  experi- 
ment of  Stewart's  is  very  remarkable,  and  virtually  constitutes  an  anticipation  of  Kir- 
choff's  results  leading  to  the  explanation  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  spectiiim  (q.v.).  It  is 
this  law  of  radiation  and  absorption  that  mainly  gives  rise  to  the  superior  comfort  of 
white  clothing  lo  black  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer;  radiating  less  in  winter,  it 
absorbs  less  in  summer. 

Much  has  been  argued  about  the  separate  existence  of  eold^  from  such  facts  as  these. 
A  piece  of  ice  held  before  the  thermo-electric  pile,  produces  an  opposite  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  to  that  due  to  a  hot  ball.  If  a  freezing  mixture  be  placed  at  one  focus 
of  a  spheroidal  mirror,  and  a  thermometer  with  a  blackened  bulb  at  the  conjugate  focus, 
the  latter  will  fall  speedily,  though  very  far  off  from  the  mixture,  ifow,  the  real 
explanation  of  such  observations  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  "theory  of 
exchanges,"  first  enunciated  by  Prevost,  and  since  greatly  extended  and  carefullj 
verified  by  Stewart,  which  is  to  this  effect:  "  Every  body  is  continually  radiating  heat  in 
all  directions,  the  amount  radiated  being  (nearly)  proportional  to  its  own  temperature." 
Hence  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold  in  the  experiments  above  mentioned  is  aue  to  the 
fact  of  the  pile  or  thermometer  radiating  off  more  heat  than  itreeeives,  as  its  temperature 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  freezing  mixture  to  which  it  is  opposed.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  any  number  of  itodies  left  near  each  other,  tend  gradually  to  assume  a 
common  temperature.  By  this  theory  of  exchanges,  we  explain  the  cold  felt  in  sitting 
opposite  a  window  in  a  frosty  day,  even  when  there  is  no  draught. 

Convection. — A  hot  body  cools  faster  in  a  current  of  air  than  in  a  still  atmosphere  of 
the  same  temperature,  evidently  because  fresh  supplies  of  the  colder  air  are  continually 
brought  into  contact  with  it.  It  is  by  convection  mainly  that  lieat  is  conveyed  from 
particle  to  particle  in  liquids  and  gases.  Thus,  when  a  lamp  is  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  the  heat  does  not  diffuse  itself  in  the  water  as  it  would  (by  con- 
duction) in  a  mass  of  metal,  but  the  expansion  of  the  heated  water  at  tlie  bottom  render- 
ing it  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  the  superincumbent  fluid,  causes  it  to  rise  to  the  sur 
face;  and  thus,  by  convection,  the  heat  is  diffused  throught  he  mass.  Conduction, 
properly  so-called,  can  scarcely  be  shown,  even  if  it  really  exist,  in  liquids  or  gasts,  on 
this  account.  The  tremu.ous  appearance  of  any  object  as  seen  by  light  which  passes  neara 
hot  surface,  as  that  of  a  boiler  or  a  red-hot  poker,  is  due  to  the  convection  of  heat  in 
the  air,  the  warm  current  refracting  light  less  than  the  cold  air.     See  Ventilation. 

For  the  mechanical  applications  of  heat,  see  Steamekgime,  Caloric-en6ti?£,  etc. 

Sources  of  Heat. — They  may  be,  so  far  as  we  know,  ultimately  reduced  to  two- 
chemical  combination,  and  mechanical  force;  and,  indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  former 
is  only  a  variety  of  the  immensely  different  forms  in  which  the  latter  is  manifested.  A 
more  full  examination  of  this  point,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
the  various  sources. of  heat,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Force  above  referred  to.  See 
also  Combustion,  Fuel. 

HEAT,  (ante.).  The  history  of  thermotics,  the  science  of  heat,  from  the  earliest 
speculations  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  is  full  of  interest.  The  ancients  held 
notions  in  regard  to  it,  which,  although  they  lacked  the  precision  which  attends  modern 
scientific  investigation,  were  remarkable  examples  of  the  power  of  human  reason  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  truth  unaided  by  anything  except  the  inward  light 
vouchsafed  by  the  Creator.  The  medium  of  light  and  heat  radiation,  the  cosmic 
or  interstellar  ether,  which  within  the  last  century  has  been  demonstrated  lo  have  an 
existence,  was  believed  in  by  many  of  them.  It  was  often  the  divine  personification  of 
cosmic  material  and  also  of  force.  In  the  Orphic  hymns  .£ther  is  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  author  of  all  life.  Anaxagoras,  who  taught  that  the  sun  was  an  inanimate 
fiery  mass  and  not  a  deity,  considered  -Aither  to  be  the  principle  of  fire  or  heat,  and  a 
half  a  century  later  Democritus,  born  about  460  B.C.,  taught  that  heat  was  produced  by 
the  efl9ux  of  extremely  minute  particles  of  matter,  and  moving  with  such  velocity  as  to 
penetrate  solid  bodies;  that  some  of  these  particles  were  infinitely  small  and  from  them 
the  soul  was  formed.  Plato  had  similar  ideas,  which  may  be  found  in  his  writings. 
Aristotle  believed  heat  to  be  a  condition  of  matter,  and  not  a  material  substance,  and 
his  ideas  were  probably  the  first  suggestions  of  a  purely  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 
Twenty  centuries  later,  Francis  Bacon,  1561-16^,  said  in  his  iVW?/7»  Organum,  *' HclI 
is  a  motion  of  expansion,  not  uniformly  of  the  l)ody  together,  but  in  the  smaller  parts  of 
it;  and  at  the  same  time  checked,  repelled,  and  beaten  back,  so  that  the  body  acquires 
a  motion  aliernate.  perpetually  quivering,  striving  and  struggling,  and  irritated  by 
repercussion,  whence  springs  the  fury  and  fire  of  heat."  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
later,  John  Locke  made  a  statement  which  approached  still  nearer  the  modem  ideas  on 
the  subject  He  says :  "  Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of  an  object 
which  produces  in  us  that  sensation  from  whence  we  denominate  the  object  hot;  so  that 
what  in  our  sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  l^ai^i^|^U^'{j^;^|]qi|t  the  same 
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time,  Haygens,  in  his  TVactatus  de  Lumine,  brought  forward  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  which  contains  many  passages  approaching  much  nearer  than  any  tiling  previously 
written,  or  for  a  century  afterwards,  to  what  may  be  called  a  scientitic  exposition  of  the 
laws  of  heat  and  light.  He  says:  "  It  appears  that  light  when  gathered  in  the  focus  of 
a  concave  mirror,  has  the  property  of  burning  like  tire,  that  is  to  say,  it  dissociates  the 
particles  of  bodies,  and  this  most  certainly  indicates  motion,  at  least  according  to  tliat 
philosophy  wherein  the  causes  of  all  natural  eHects  are  conceived  by  means  of  mechanical 
reasons.''  As  a  general  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion  this  has 
not  heen  put  in  much  better  words  since  his  time.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  actual  converti- 
bilitj  of  heat  into  mechanical  force,  which  should  stand  as  an  equivalent,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  fairl3r  started  previous  to  the  experiments  of  the  American  count 
Kmnford.  When  at  Munich  superintending  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  for  the  Buvaripji 
zoYerament  bis  mind  was  impressed  with  the  great  produc*;ion  of  heat  in  boring  cannon. 
l^ythe  use  of  a  borer  |-  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  applied  with  a  pressure  of  10,000  lbs.  and 
a  Velocity  of  33  revolutions  per  minute,  sufficient  heat  was  produced  to  raise  18  lbs  of 
water  from  60'  to  212"*  F.  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  capacity  of  heat  in  the  turnings 
having  not  changed,  he  concluded  that  the  heat,  whpse  source  seemed  to  bejnexhausti- 
ble,  was  the  result  of  motion.  Quantitative  determinations,  however,  were  necessary 
to  demonstrate  the  correlations  of  heat  and  meclianical  force,  or  heat  and  motion.  These 
were  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Joule  of  Manchester,  England,  and  by 
Dr.  J.  K.  Mayer  of  Jlielbronn.  Germany,  which  established  what  has  been  called  the 
miihamcal  eqatjxilent  of  heat.  Joule's  experiments  were  made  in  various  ways.  In  one 
he  employed  paddle-wheels,  which  were  made  to  revolve  with  a  measured  power  in 
various  liquids,  whose  specific  gravities  being  known,  the  mechanical  force  could  be 
compared  with  the  amount  of  heat  generated.  Disks  of  metal  were  also  revolved  and 
forced  against  each  other,  the  result  in  the  evolution  of  heat  being  the  same  in  all  cases. 
He  established  the  law  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Joule's  equivalent,  or  the  dynamical 
urtitofheal,  viz.:  that  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  the  space  of  one  vertical  foot  affords 
a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  water  l**  F.  In  other  words,  the  force 
given  by  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  one  foot  is  equal  to  that  generated  by  the  elevation 
of  1  lb.  of  water  1'  F.  Dr.  J,  R.  Mayer  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  a  year  or  two 
earlier  by  investigating  the  efifects  of  the  expansion  and  compression  of  giises,  (see 
Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat  in  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,  N.  Y.,  1876. 
Boiling  op  Liquids,  Diathbrmancy,  Force,  Romford,)  {ante.). 

HEATH,  Erica,  a  genus  of  small  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  erice(B  (q.v.),  distinguished 
by  a  calyx  of  four  leaves,  a  bell-shaped  or  ovate — often  ventricose — corolla,  and  a 
4-celied.  4-valved  capsule,  with  dissepiments  from  the  middle  of  the  valves.  The  leaves 
are  small,  linear,  and  evergreen.  The  genus,  as  thus  defined,  has  been  broken  down 
by  some  botanists  into  a  number  of  genera,  but  the  old  name,  erica,  is  still  more  com- 
monly retained.  The  name  heath,  however,  is,  in  popular  language,  extended  to  many 
plants  of  genera  nearly  allied  to  erica;  and  the  little  shrub  which  chiefly  covers  the 
large  tracts  named  moors  or  heaths  (Ger.  Iiaide)  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
U  cdUuna  vulgaiHs.  The  genus  caVuna  has  been  separated  from  erica,  chiefly  on  account 
of  differences  in  the  capsule,  and  of  the  presence  of  four  bracts  resembling  an  outer 
calyx.  Q.  vulgaris  the  common  Ling  or  Heather,  is  the  only  species  known.  It  is 
found  on  arid  places,  and  also  in  bogs.  The  flowers  have  much  the  appearance  of  being 
in  spikes;  they  are  of  a  lilac  rose-color,  rarely  white.  The  various  depth  of  color  in  tiie 
flowers  of  different  plants  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  hillside  covered  with  heath  in 
the  end  of  Aug.  The  flowers  afford  abundance  of  honey,  and  bee-hives  arc  therefore 
transported  to  the  moors  when  the  heather  is  in  bloom.  In  bogs,  it  contributes  much 
to  the  formation  of  peat.  In  some  of  the  Hebrides,  a  decoction  of  heath  is  used  for 
tanning  leather.  The  plant  is  applied  to  various  other  uses  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Cottages  are  often  thatched  with  it,  and  some  of  the  poorest  are  mostly  built  of 
it.  in  layers  with  the  roots  inward,  and  mixed  with  earth  and  straw.  Beds  are  also 
niade  of  it,  placed  in  a  sloping  direction,  with  the  tops  upwards,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
soft  and  elastic.  Besoms  and  scrubbing-brushes  are  made  of  it.  In  the  island  of  Islay, 
«le  is  made  by  brewing  one  part  of  malt  and  two  of  the  young  lops  of  heather;  and  this 
13  supposed  to  be  the  same  beverage  which  was  anciently  used  by  the  Picts. — Of  the 
genus  erica,  about  500  species  are  known ;  and  these,  with  few  exceptions,  are  natives 
of  the  8.  of  Africa.  None  are  found  in  America.  The  British  isles  produce  seven  spe- 
cies, of  which  some  have  only  been  found  in  Ireland,  and  some  in  the  s.w.  of  England, 
Cboss-leaved  Heath  {E.  teiralix)  and  Fine-leaved  Heath  (E.  cimrea)  are  common 
plants  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and  like  most  of  the  genus,  are  very  beautiful  when  in 
flower.  The  heather-bells  of  Scottish  song  are  the  flowers  of  one  or  both  of  these  species. 
^  sprig  of  E.  dnerea  was  the  badge  of  the  Macdonalds  at  the  time  when  they  existed  as 
*  distinct  clan.  E.  Mediterranea  and  E.  carnea,  common  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  are  very  frequent  ornaments  of  British  flower-borders,  hardy  plants,  producing 
their  flowers  in  great  profusion  in  April.  Many  species,  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
heauty  of  their  flowers,  are  much  cultivated  in  green-houses;  and  heath-houses  are  some- 
times erected  for  the  special  purpose  of  their  cultivation.  Some  of  the  south  African^ 
or  Cape  heaths  attain  in  their  native  region  a  much  greater  size  than  any  Eurpp 
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except  E.  arhorea,  which  in  the  Pj-renees  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet. 

HEATH.  The  burning  or  setting  fire  maliciously  to  a  heath  in  England  is  felony, 
and  is  punished  by  imprisonment  for  three  years  or  less.  The  offense  is  technically 
called  arson,  being  one  of  its  varieties.  In  Scotland  the  offense  is  called  muirbum 
(q.v). 

HEATH.  WnxiAM,  1737-1814;  b.  Mass.  lie  commenced  life  as  a  farmer,  but  being 
fond  of  militia  exercises  he  entered  the  ancient  and  honorable  artillery  company,  occu- 
pying the  position  of  chief  otticer  iu  1770.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  provincial 
congress  in  1774-75.  and  in  1776  was  made  a  maj.gen.  After  the  battle  of  Lexingtrn 
he  rendered  good  service  in  the  pureuit  of  the  British  forces  and  in  organizing  the  undb- 
cipliued  men  around  Boston.  He  was  in  New  York  in  1776,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
officers  who  were  opposed  to  evacuating  the  city.  He  continued  in  active  and  impor 
taut  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  went  back  to  his  farm.  Afterwards  Ik-  i 
was  state  senator,  probate  judge,  and  was  elected  but  declined  the  office  of  lieutenant-  ; 
governor.    His  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  were  published  in  1798.  ' 

HEATHFIELD,  Lord.    See  Elliott,  George  Augustus.  | 

HEATING.     See  Warmiko  and  Ventilation.  | 

HEAVEN,  in  popular  physical  science,  means  the  expanse  which  surrounds  ibe  \ 
earth,  and  which  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface  appears  as  a  vast  arch  or  vault.  ' 
in  which  are  seen  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  earliest  idea  entertained  of  this 
expanse  was  of  &  solid  vault  or  hemisphere  with  its  concavitjr  turned  downwards  (>ev 
Firmament). — In  theology,  the  word  **  heaven"  may  be  explained  to  mean  that  portion 
of  the  infinite  space  in  which  the  Lord  of  all  things,  although  present  throug^hout  all,  i> 
supposed  to  give  more  immediate  manifestations  of  His  glory.  Of  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  some  such  special  scene  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  most  of  the  known 
religions  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  present  abundant  evidence.  Aristotle 
declares  that  all  men,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians,  have  a  conception  of  gods;  and 
all  agree  in  placing  the  habitation  of  the  gods  in  the  most  elevated  region  of  the  uni 
verse.  Plato  is  equally  explicit.  Even  Epicurus  teaches  the  same  doctrine;  and  one 
of  the  treatises  deciphered  from  the  papyri  of  Herculaneum  is  a  treatise  by  him,  in 
which  the  position  and  the  other  characteristics  of  the  habitation  of  the  gods  are  niin 
utely  discussed.  The  same  mav  be  said  of  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  the  German,  th- 
Scandinavian,  and  in  general  or  all  the  ancient  religions  in  which  the  belief  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  supreme  being  assumes  any  other  form  than  the  pantheistic;  and  even  in  tb(* 
pantheistic  religions,  although  the  philosophers  may  have  adhered  to  the  strict  pan- 
theistic view,  and  may  have  denied  that  any  special  locality  could  be  regarded  :is  thf 
peculiar  scat  of  the  Deity,  yet  we  find  the  popular  belief  and  the  popular  worship  evei» 
of  such  religions  plainly  founded  upon  the  contrary  supposition.  In  additicm,  however. 
to  the  idea  of  its  being  the  special  scene  of  God's  glory,  the  word  heaven  also  de«^ig- 
nates  the  place,  or  the  state  or  condition,  of  the  blessedf  spirits,  and  of  the  souls  of  just 
men  who  are  admitted  into  the  participation  or  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  XwXii- 
tude.  In  the  religious  system  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  none  were  supposed  to  k* 
admitted  to  the  heaven  of  the  gods  except  the  deified  heroes  or  demigods;  but  witij 
them  the  elysian  fields  of  the  lower  world  held,  morally  speaking,  the  same  place  in 
relation  to  theereat  doctrine  of  the  divine  retribution  for  the  good  and  evil  actions  of 
human  life.  Tiic  elysium  of  the  classic  mvthology  is  in  all  essential  respects  the  natu- 
ral equivalent  of  the  heaven  of  the  just.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  me  tern  psychoid.* 
approached  nearer  to  it  in  form,  for  it  supposed  that  the  soul,  after  the  purification  of 
successive  transmigrations,  was  elevated  to  a  higher  and  incorporeal  condition  in  the 
cosmos.  The  doctrine  of  Plato  was  still  more  explicit.  Although  skepticism  was  rather 
the  rule  than  the  exception,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  all  the  philosophical  systems 
which  included  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  also  involved,  at  least  in  sub- 
stance, the  idea  of  a  state  of  happiness  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life.  The  happi- 
ness, however,  of  the  heaven  of  these  various  creeds  differed  widely  from  the  spiritual 
delights  of  the  heaven  of  revelation,  each  nation  and  each  class  forming  to  itself  its  own 
ideal  of  enjoyment.  The  delights  of  the  classical  elysium  were,  at  all  events  in  part, 
delights  of  sense.  The  German  w^arrior  had  his  war-horse  and  his  armor  laid  in  his 
grave,  that  he  might  be  able  to  pursue,  after  death,  the  fierce  enjoyments  in  which  he 
had  delighted  while  in  the  world  of  the  living.  The  paradise  of  the  Indian  hunter  is 
but  a  richer  and  more  extensive  hunting-ground.  Still,  not  only  these,  but  even  the 
more  groveling  conceptions  of  the  paradise  of  other  races,  must  be  regarded  as  a  natu- 
ral manifestation  of  the  same  instinct,  or  as  a  remnant,  however  overlaid  by  error  and 
superstition,  of  the  same  primeval  revelation  upon  which  the  scriptural  notion  of  heaven 
is  founded.  Accommodating  itself  to  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  Jews,  the  biblical 
phraseology  frequently  implies  the  idea  of  the  solid  firmament  already  described;  but 
the  word,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  among  Christians,  is  generally  used 
simply  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  special  seat  of  His  glory,  in  which 
the  angels  niinfster  to  Him,  and  the  blessed  spirits  abide  in  perpetual  opiise  and  adora- 
tion.    This  abode  of  perfect  bliss  is  believed  to  have  been  opened't^lH^  just  after  the 
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passioD  of  our  Lord  and  his  asccnsioD  into  heaven.  Out  of  the  just  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, only  Enoch  and  Kliaswcrc  directly  ad  milted  to  heaven;  tiie  patriarchs,  tbe  pro- 
phets, and  in  general  the  just,  before  tbe  new  dispcnsaiion,  were  detained  in  a  prepara- 
tory abode,  wliich  the  fathers  call  by  the  name  Umbus  jxUrum^  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  common  Hedeemer.  The  common  belief  of  Clirislians  has  been,  that,  since  the 
commg  of  Christ,  the  just  who  are  free  from  sin  are  admitted  into  heaven  immediately 
after  death.  3Iore  than  one  controversy,  however,  has  arisen  on  the  subject;  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Millenarian  controversy  (see  Millennium),  the  Origenistic 
(see  Origen).  and  that  on  the  question  whether  the  just  arc  admitted  to  the  beatific 
virion  of  God  iuimediately  after  death,  or  only  after  the  general  resurrection.  The 
latiercontroversy  arose  out  of  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  tbe  happiness  of  heaven,  a 
diiscussion  which  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  Koran  adopts  the  C'jibalistic  notion 
of  seven  heavens,  which  arise  each  above  tbe  other  like  the  stages  of  a  building;  and  it 
places  the  happiness  of  heaven  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense.  The  Cabalistic  writers 
divide  these  seven  lieavens  according  to  the  successive  degrees  of  glory  which  they 
imply.  The  seventh  is  the  abode  of  God  and  of  the  highest  class  of  angels;  the  sixth. 
fiflii'  fourth,  and  third,  are  the  successive  abodes  of  tbe  various  grades  of  angels, 
arniDged  according  to  the  degrees  of  disnity.  The  second  is  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
aad  the  first  the  space  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth.  One  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  fifth  c.  The  Testament  of  the  Tictlve  Patriarchs,  contains  a  very  curious  exposition 
of  the  same  notion.     See  Fabricius,  Codd.  Pseudep.  Vet.  Test.  i.  p.  645. 

HEBBELy^RiEDRicii,  a  modern  lyrical  and  dramatic  poet  of  Germany,  was  b.  at 
Weiselburen,  in  Ditmarsh,  duchy  of  Holstein,  Denmark,  Mar.  18.  1813;  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Munich;  and  after  traveling  in  France  and  Italy,  settled  at  Vienna, 
wfifcre  he  married  the  actress  Christine  Enghaus  in  1846.  He  died  in  1863.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  bis  Gedichte  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1843:  Leip.  1848),  remarkable  both  for  their 
melody  and  beauty;  and  several  dramas.  Hebbel  had  a  rich  imagination,  ^reat  power 
of  ihought,  and  an  energetic  and  original  style,  but  too  great  a  predilection  for  the 
horrible  and  the  exaggerated.  His  collected  works  appeared  in  1865-68. — See  Biography 
by  Rub  (1877). 

HE  BE,  the  goddess  of  vouth,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Here — according  to  others, 
of  Here  alone — was  tbe  wife  of  Hercules  after  be  had  been  deified.  She  was  the  cup- 
bearer in  Olympus,  before  Zeus  conferred  that  office  upon  Ganymede  (q.v.);  but  she 
always  retained  the  power  of  restoring  the  aged  to  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 
According  to  ApoUodorus,  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons  by  Hercules — Alexiares 
and  Aniketos.  In  Homer  she  always  appears  as  a  virgin.  In  Athens  altars  were 
erected  to  her  conjointly  with  Hercules.  In  Kome  she  was  worshiped  under  the 
Dame  of  Juventas,  and  a  temple  in  her  honor  existed  on  the  Capitoline  hill  at  the  time 
of  Servius  TuUius.  Statues  of  Hebe  are  extremely  rare;  she  is  to  be  recognized  only  by 
the  drinking-cup. 

IIEBEL,  JoH.\NN  Peter,  1760-1826;  b.  Germany;  studied  at  Erlangen,  and  in  1791 
was  professor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Carlsruhe.  In  1805  be  was  a  church  counselor, 
and  in  1819  a  prelate.  He  wrote  many  poems  in  the  Swabian  dialect  which  became  so 
popular  that  he  was  called  '*  the  Burns  of  Germany." 

HEBEB,  REoraALD,  an  English  poet,  and  second  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  b.  at  Malpas, 
Cheshire,  April  21,  1783.  In  1800  he  entered  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford;  and^tbree 
}<ars  after  produced  his  prize-poem  Paleatine,  the  only  prize-poem  perhaps  which  holds 
^  place  in  English  literature.  In  1804  he  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  In  1807  he 
w:is  inrfucted  into  tbe  family-living  at  Hodnet,  and  entered  upon  his  parochial  duties 
^iih  great  zeal.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Iter  lew,  his  political 
^iews  being  those  of  a  tory  and  high  churchman.  In  the  course  of  1812  he  published  a 
Toliime  of  Hymns.  He  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer  in  1815,  and  two  years  after 
lie  received  a  stall  in  St.  Asaph  cathedral.  He  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
1?J19,  and  in  1822  he  was  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
^arant  see  of  Calcutta  was  offered  to  him,  and  after  much  hesitation  on  account  of  his  * 
'ife  and  child,  it  was  accepted,  and  he  embarked  for  India  on  June  16,  1823.  On  his 
arrival,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  exemplary  zeal:  and  in  June,  1824,  he  began 
the  vi'sitation  of  his  diocese.  He  spent  about  11  months  visiting  stations  in  Upper  Bengal 
and  tbe  n.  of  Bombay.  From  April  to  Aug.,  1825,  he  remained  at  Bombay,  and  sailed 
from  thence  to  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  on  Oct.  21.  In  Feb.,  1826,  he  proceeded  to 
Madras  on  a  visit  to  the  southern  provinces.  He  reached  Trichinopoly  on  April  1,  and 
on  the  3d,  after  confirming  15  natives,  and  bestowing  on  them  the  Episcopal  benedic- 
tion, he  entered  a  cold  bath,  in  which,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  found  dead. 
The  journal  which  he  kept  during  his  tour  of  visitation  was  originally  published  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  two  volumes  in  Murray's  Home 
'*«<f  Colonial  LtbraiTf.    His  life  was  published  by  his  widow  in  two  volumes  (Lond.  1830). 

As  a  poet,  his  fame  rests  upon  Palestine  and  his  Hymns  (new  edition  published  bv 
Murray  in  1869).  They  have  not  much  force  or  depth,  but  they  are  pleasingly  versified, 
and  are  illuminated  by  graceful  fancy.  As  a  poet,  be  will  be  remembered;  but  as  the 
BKwt  learned  and  zealous  of  Indian  bishops,  he  is  mainly  enshrined  in  the  affections  of 
his  countrymen. —RiCHAKD  Hkbkr,  half-brother  of  the  preceding,  'v^[l^^tfeJ5V^^^^3Jl^ 
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Bter  in  1773,  and  died  in  1833.  He  was  a  famous  bibliomaniac.  Having  succeeded  tti 
large  estates  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1804,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  elegant 
hobby  to  the  utmost.  Dr.  Dibdin  estimated  his  collection  in  England  at  105,000  vols.. 
in  addition  to  whicli  he  possessed  many  thousands  of  books  on  the  continent,  the  whole 
having  cost  him  £180,000. 

HEBERDEN,  William;  1710-1801;  an  English  ph)'8ician.  In  1724  he  was  sent  to 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  about  1730,  became  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1732,  and  took  his  degree  in  physic  in  1739.  He  remained  at  Cambridge 
about  ten  years  longer  as  a  practitioner  of  physic,  and  gave  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
on  materia  medica.  In  1746  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  it: 
London;  and  afterwards  establishing  himself  in  Loudon,  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  in  1769,  and  was  employed  in  extensive  practice  for  30  years.  In  1778  he  waa 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  royal  society  of  medicine  at  Paris. 

HE'BEET,  Jacques  Rbnb,  commonly  known  as  Pkre  Duchesne,  one  of  the  most  profli 
gate  characters  of  the  French  revolution,  was  b.  at  Alen^ou,  in  the  year  1755.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  servant  in  one  of  the  small  theaters,  but  was 
dismissed  for  embezzling  money.  Ue  then  entered  the  service  of  a  physician,  but  was 
soon  dismissed  for  the  same  fault.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Lemaire,  under  the  title  of  Le  Ph-e  DucJiesne,  published  a  small  popular 
paper  for  the  diffusion  of  constitutional  principles  among  the  people.  The  success  of 
this  paper  induced  the  Jacobins  to  establish  another  of  the  same  name,  and  Uebert  was 
appointed  editor;  and  knowing  the  tastes  of  the  class  of  people  he  addrAsed,  he  dis- 
played such  an  exaggeration  of  principles  and  cynicism  of  language  as  ruined  the  enter 
prise  of  his  honest  rival.  In  consequence  or  the  event*  of  Aug.  10,  he  becanie'a 
member  of  th(i  revolutionary  council,  and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  horrors  of 
Sept.  He  and  his  associates,  called  Hebertists  or  Enrages,  were  likewise  mainly  instru- 
mental in  converting  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  into  a  temple  of  reason.  He  was  at 
length  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  party  of  Robespierre,  and  perished  on  the  .scaffold 
on  Mar.  24,  1794. 

HEBREWS  [Heb.  /6r^— either  from  Abraham,  who  came  "from  the  other  side"  of 
Euphrates  {Eber,  Ibt'),  or  from  Eber,  the  great-grandson  of  Shem,  and  one  of  Abniham'> 
ancestors]  is  the  distinctive  name  of  that  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  which  migrated 
from  Mesopotamia  into  Palestine,  thence  went  to  Egypt,  and,  after  a  long  period  of 
bondage,  re-conquered  Palestine,  and  finally  settled  there.  Divided,  at  a  later  period,  into 
two  distinct  states,  that  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  they  were  singly  overcome,  and  led  into 
exile.  A  portion,  chietly  consisting  of  descendants  of  Judah  (Jehudah),  returned,  and 
founded  a  new  empire.  From  that  time  forward,  all  the  members  of  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth were  known  by  the  name  of  Jehudira.  corrupted  into  Jews.  A  continuous 
sketch  of  their  entire  history  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  our  own,  as  well  as  a  brief 
outline  of  their  language  and  literature,  will  be  found  under  Jews. 

HEBREWS,  Epistle  to  the,  one  of  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Much  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  both  as  to  its  caiwnieity  and  atUfiorship,  the  absence  of  the  customary 
superscription  rendering  it  impossible  to  attain  certainty  in  regard  to  the  latter,  and  aatu- 
rally  enough  tending  to  throw  doubt  on  the  former  also.  In  reference  to  the  first  and 
more  important  of  these  points,  the  canonicity,  the  case  stands  as  follows:  The  earliest 
post-apostolic  writer,  Clemens  liomanus,  quotes  from  it  in  the  same  way,  as  from  the 
other  books  admittedly  canonical.  Justin  Martyr,  Pinytus  (?),  the  Cretan  bishop,  the 
predecessors  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  and  the  framers  of  the  Peshito  ver 
sion  of  the  New  Testament,  accept  it  as  authoritative;  while  the  Gnostic  heretics. 
Basilides  and  Marcion,  are  spoken  of  as  distinct! v  rejecting  it.  No  disbelief  of  its 
canonicity  is  expressed  by  any  section  of  the  orthodox  church  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  2d  c— though  many  writers  are  silent  altogether  about  it — after  which  period,  for 
the  next  two  centuries,  the  Roman  and  north  African  churches  reject  its  authority. 
Tertullian  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  sort  of  apocryphal  book;  Cyprian  does  not  include  it 
in  Paul's  epistles;  Irenseus,  even  while  defending  the  divinity  of  Christ,  declines  to 
strengthen  his  argument,  which  he  could  very  effectively  have  done,  by  borrowing 
armor  from  its  stores;  while  the  Muratoriau  Fragment  on  the  Canon.  Cams,  Hippoly- 
tusand  Victorinus  of  Pannonia,  also  leave  it  out  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  During  the  4th  c.. 
however,  its  authority  again  began  to  revive,  and  it  was  received  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers. 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  later  by  Jerome,  who,  though  frequently  too  hasty  in  his  con- 
clusions, was  certainly  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  the  Latm  fathers.  The 
immense  authority  of  Augustine  was  thrown  into  the  same  scale;  others  soon  followed, 
and  in  41(5  a. d.,  a  decretal  of  pope  Innocent  III.  placed  its  canonicity  beyond  cavil 
In  modern  times,  cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  reopened  the  ancient  con- 
troversy. He  rejected  the  authority  of  the  epistle.  The  great  reformer  did  the  same, 
affirming  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  disci])le  of  PauFs,  who  had  not  been  thoroughly 
grounded  in  his  master's  teaching,  and  had  built  his  own  "wood,  hay,  and  stubble.* 
upon  the  apostle's  "gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones."  This  opinion,  however,  met 
with  small  approval,  and  has  never  been  adopted  by  any  Protestant  church. — Authorship. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  author  of  the  epistle  is  unknown,  but  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  St.  Paul.     This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  church  from 
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the  first;  bat  the  Alexandrian  fathers — the  most  critical  and  schohirly  of  the  curly 
Christian  theologians — struck  with  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  style,  phraseology,  and 
modeof  thought  which  it  presents  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  which  is  abundantly  mani- 
fest even  in  the  English  version,  sought  to  fix  its  authorship  on  some  other  pei*sou,  Luke 
being  the  favorite.  Tertullian,  again,  states  that,  according  to  the  traditional  belief  of 
the  north  African  school,  Barnabas  was  the  author.  The  Roman  church,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  4th  c,  contented  itself  with  a  negative  position,  denying  its  Pauline 
authorship.  The  opinion  of  the  Alexandrian  school  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed,  viz., 
that  though  Pauline  in  essence,  the  epistle  was  not  Pauline  in  form.  Thus  the  matter 
remained  till  the  time  of  Luther,  who  suggested  Apollos  as  the  likeliest  author.  Since 
then  the  great  majority  of  scholars,  including  many  of  the  orthodox,  have  denied  the 
Pauline  authorship. 

Who  were  the  "Hebrews"  to  whom  the  epistle  was  sent,  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt; 
but  the  preponderance  of  probability  is  very  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  those  who  were  "Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews."  The  date  of  the 
epuile  can  only  be  inferred  from  its  contents.  It  must  have  been  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (70  a.d.),  because  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  is  not  alluded  to,  which 
would  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  argument  to  prove  the  tern-  * 
porary  nature  of  the  old  national  faith. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle  is  apparently  to  encourage  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem — perhaps  of  all  Palestine — ^to  persevere  in  the  profession  of  their 
faith.  In  their  own"  Holy  land,"  and  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  services  that  time 
had  hallowed,  and  which  were  associated  with  all  that  was  glorious  and  dear  in  their 
national  history,  they  were  apt  at  times  to  look  back  with  a  melancholy  yearning  on 
the  past,  and  thus  were  often  templed  to  apostatize  from  motives  which  they  hardlv 
dared  to  coademn.  The  writer,  conscious,  it  would  seem,  of  the  existence  of  this  feel- 
ing, opens  up  with  bold  unflinching  eloquence  the  whole  question  of  Judaism  vei'sus 
Christianity;  exhibits  the  contrast  between  the  two  with  sharp,  incisive  analysis,  strips 
the  former  of  all  its  accidental  and  superstitious  attractions,  and  shows  that  what  is 
rtally  deep  and  valuable  in  it  is  its  prophetic  chai*acter ;  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  "  better 
hope,"  viz.,  "  the  hope  of  the  gospel ;"  and  the  great  fathers  and  heroes  of  Judaism,  from 
Abel  downward,  illustrate  the  truth  of  this,  for  "these  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off."  But  so  vital  and  strong  wa.s 
their  faith,  tliat  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  put  them  in  spiritual  possession  of  the 
realities  to  which  they  looked  forward,  for  "  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
^eerideTice  of  things  not  seen."  Thus  they  were  "Christians  before  Christianity,"  and 
now  that  the  things  which  they  hoped  for  had  come,  the  Jewish  believers  ought  not  to 
be  grieved  at  parting  with  the  old  national  worship,  however  dear,  for  the  new  worship 
really  embraced  the  substance  of  the  old,  and  thus  bestowed  upon  it  its  own  immor- 
tality. Such  is,  in  the  main,  the  course  of  thought.  The  style  of  the  epistle  in  several 
passages  is  richly  rhetorical. 

HEB'BIBES,  the  name  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  all  the  islands  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Scotland.  They  have  been  variously  classified;  but  the  most  natural  division  seems  to 
be  into  the  Outer  and  Inner  Hebrides.  To  the  Outer  belong  Lewis,  with  Harris,  North 
Ci8l.  Benbecula,  South  Uist,  Barra,  Coll,  and  Tiree.  The  remote  isle  of  St.  Kilda 
might  be  associated  with  this  external  series.  The  principal  of  the  Inner  islands  are 
.^'kye,  Eigg,  Mull,  lona,  Staffa,  Ulva,  Lismore,  Kerrera,  Easdale,  Colonsay,  Jura,  and 
Islay.  Bute,  the  Cum  braes,  and  Arran,  though  lying  in  the  firth  of  Clyde,  are  usually 
f'lassedwith  the  Hebrides.  The  whole  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  Western  isles, 
^e  term  Hebrides  being  confined  chiefly  to  literature. 

The  total  number  of  the  Hebrides  is  about  490  (which  number  includes  every  islet 
that  aflfords  sufficient  pasturage  to  support  one  sheep),  but  of  these  not  more  than  120 
are  inhabited.  The  entire  area  is  not  accurately  known,  but  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  3.000  square  miles,  and  the  population,  which  is  not  increasing,  was  in  1871 
ibout  100,000.  Of  the  whole  surface  only  about  200.000  acres  are  arable,  the  rest  is  in  pas- 
ture-land of  little  value,  and  in  morasses,  peat-mosses,  lakes,  and  barren  sands  and  rocks. 
The  scenery  of  Skye  is  grand  and  picturesque;  Mull  is  noted  for  its  lofty  mountains. 
Jura  for  its  peaks,  and  Arran  for  its  high  ru^^ged  hills.  Islay  and  Bute  are  comparatively 
level  and  arable.  Staffa  is  remarkable  for  its  basaltic  columns  and  great  cavern.  lona 
derives  interest  from  its  ruins  and  historical  associations.  Politically,  all  the  Hebridean 
isles  are  attached  to  Scotland,  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  systems  of  which  they  par- 
^pate.  The  counties  among  which  they  are  distributed  are  those  of  Ross,  Inverness, 
Argyle.  and  Bnte.  The  principal  Hebri(iean  towns  are  Stornoway  and  Lewis,  Portree 
inokye,  Tobermory  in  Mull,  and  Rothesay  in  Bute.  Though  situated  on  the  main- 
J«Dd  of  Argyle,  Oban  is  usually  considered  a  town  of  the  Hebrides,  and  along  with 
Rothesay,  is  best  known  to  tourists. 

Enjo^iog  the  benefit  of  the  Gulf  stream  (q.v.),  the  climate  of  the  Hebrides  is  pecu- 
liarly mild.  Snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  sea-shores  or  low  grounds,  and  in  sheltered 
spots  tender  plants  are  not  nipped  by  winter  frosts.  But  if  genial  the  climate  is  also 
humid.  Drizzling  rains  are  frequent,  and  mists  often  envelop  the  islands,  or  at  least 
shroud  the  higher  mountains  from  sight.    With  these  drawbacks,  the  climate  is  pleasant  t 
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and  healthful,  and  is  recommended  for  certain  classes  of  invalids.  Partaking  of  the  old 
Cellic  character,  the  humbler  class  of  natives  for  the  most  part  speak  Gaelic,  but  latterly, 
through  educational  efforts  and  otherwise,  English  has  made  extensive  progress.  As  in 
the  mainland  portion  of  the  Highlands,  many  large  estates  have  passed  irom  old  fami- 
lies of  note  into  the  hands  of  opulent  modern  proprietors,  by  whom  extensive  improve- 
ments have  been  effected.  The  greatest  improvement  of  all,  however,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  parent  of  all  others,  has  been  the  work  of  a  Ghisgow 
firm,  David  Ilutcheson  &  Co.,  by  whom  has  been  established  an  extraordinary  system  of 
steam-navigation  in  connection  with  the  Hebrides  calculated  to  develop  the  resoHrces  of 
the  islands,  and  bring  Uiem,  with  the  neighboring  coast,  within  the  sphere  of  trade  and 
the  reach  of  tourists.  Originated  by  David  Hutcheson,  a  person  of  singular  energy  and 
capacious  views,  the  system  of  Hebridean  steamers  embraces  several  distinct  lines  of 
route  in  connection  with  Glasgow;  and  opening  up  remote  tracts  formerly  reached  only 
with  extreme  difficulty,  may  be  said  to  be  gradually  altering  the  character  of,  and 
giving  a  new^  value  to,  the  western  Highlands  and  islands. 

The  Hebrides  are  the  Ebud<B  of  Ptolemy,  the  Bebudes  (of  which  the  name  Hebride? 
is  merely  a  corruption,  said  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  misprint  in  a  Parisian  printing 
office)  of  Pliny,  and  the  Sudreiijar  (Southern  Islands,  as  distmguished  from  Orkneyjar, 
Korthern  Islands),  of  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  epithet  was  Latinized  into  Sod«>rtn 
ses,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  title  *'  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man."  The  history  of  the?*' 
islands  forms  an  interesting  episode  in  that  of  Scotland.  According  to  the  genera! 
account,  the  Hebrides  were  first  colonized  in  the  beginning  of  the  9tirc.  by  emigrants 
from  Norway,  who  had  fled  from  the  iron  rule  of  Harald  Haarfager  (863-936)7  thev 
naturallv  settled  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  first  land  that  ^' as  reached,  viz.,  tin- 
Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles  and  Outer  Hebrides;  but  some  -wandered  as  far  s.  as  the  Isle 
of  Man,  colonizing  as  they  went.  The  consequence  of  this  was  the  total  absorption  oi 
the  Celtic  into  the  Norse  element  iu  the  northern  islands,  while  southward  the  C  eltic 
element  asserted  the  predominance.  This  colony  after  a  time  threw  off  swarms,  which 
settled  on  the  n.  and  w.  coasts  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and  in  all 
probability  founded  the  Norwegian  kingdoms  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick;  it 
also  sent  a  colony  to  Iceland  in  874.  At  last  the  settlers  became  so  powerful  as  to  be  a 
source  of  annoj'ance  to  the  mother-country,  whereupon  Harald  Haarfager,  about  870 
A.D.,  fitted  out  a  great  expedition,  and  subdued  the  Hebrides  and  Man.  They  remained 
subject  to  Norway  till  1266,  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  and  were  then  trnns 
ferrcd  to  Scotland.  In  1346  one  of  the  chiefs,  named  Macdonald,  reduced  the  whole 
under  his  authority,  and  took  the  title  of  "  Lord  of  the  Isles;"  but  in  1540  they  were 
finally  annexed  to  the  Scottish  crown  by  James  V,  The  Hebrides  were  ecclesiastically 
dependent  on  Norway  as  late  as  1374,  and  prof.  Munch  argues  that  this  relation  lasted 
till  1473,  when  St.  Andrews  was  made  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan.  The  influx  of  the 
Norsemen  has  had  here,  as  elsewhere,  great  influence  over  the  nomenclature;  many 
places  and  islands  having  lost  their  original  Celtic  designations. 

The  Hebrides  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  visited  by  learned  inquirers,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Martin,  sir  Joseph  Banks,  Pennant.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Dr. 
John  MaccuUoch,  who  wrote  a  geological  account  of  the  islands  (2  vols.  8vo.  with  a 
volume  of  plates,  4to.  1819).  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Ides  contributed  materially  to  attach  a 
popular  interest  to  these  islands,  which,  by  the  aid  of  Huicheson's  steam-fleet,  are  now 
within  the  compass  of  summer  pleasure  traveling.  The  more  important  islands  of  the 
Hebrides  are  described  in  separate  articles.  For  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrides  con- 
sult Chronica  Regum  MannuB  et  lu^ularvm,  edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  British  mu>eum, 
by  P.  A.  Munch,  prof,  of  history  in  the  university  of  Christiania  (Christiania,  1860). 

HEBBIBES,  New.     See  New  Hebrides. 

HE'BBON,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  21  m. 
8.S.W.  of  Jerusalem;  it  ma^^  even  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  for  it 
was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  nearly  2,000  years  before  Christ.  Hebron 
was  anciently  called  Kirjatharba,  i.e.,  city  of  Arba,  from  the  progenitor  of  the  Anakim 
(q.v.);  at  a  later  period  it  was  the  residence  of  king  David,  before  he  conquered  Jeru- 
salem; its  subsequent  history  is  unimportant. — The  modern  town  is  a  poor  place,  inhab 
ited  by  about  5,000  people,  of  whom  about  50  families  are  Jews.  It  lies  low^  down  in  a 
narrow  and  picturesque  valley — the  valley  of  Eschol,  famous  now,  as  of  old,  for  its 
thick  clustering  grapes,  its  olives,  and  other  fruits.  The  church  erected  by  the  empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  on  the  spot  where  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been 
buried,  has  been  converted  into  a  mosque  called  El-Haram.  The  alleged  tombs  of  the 
patriarch  and  of  several  members  of  his  family  are  still  shown.  They  are  all  richly 
hung  with  palls  of  green  or  red  silk,  which  are  renewed  from  time  to  time;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  real  tombs  are  in  a  "cave"  below  the  building.  The  modern  name 
of  the  town  is  EUKIadU  ("  the  friend,'*  i.e.,  of  God),  in  allusion  to  Abraham.  About  a 
mile  from  Hebron,  rising  solitarily  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  beside  a  well  of  pure 
water,  is  one  of  the  largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  is  23  ft.  in  girth,  and  its  foliage 
covers  a  space  of  about  90  ft.  in  diameter.  Some  say  that  this  is  the  very  tree  l)eneaih 
which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent;  but  this  notion  is  untenable,  for  Urn  tme  itself  gives 
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BO  evidence  of  such  enormous  antiquity;  and,  besides,  Jerome  speaks  of  Abraham's  oak 
having  disappeared  about  the  time  of  Constantine. 

HEBRUS.     See  Maritza,  ante, 

HECATf  ITS,  the  son  of  Hegesander,  famed  as  an  historian  and  a  geographer,  flour- 
ished most  probably  about  500  b.c.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time 
of  his  birth  and  of  his  death,  but  the  best  critics  conclude  that  he  was  born  about  550 
B.C.,  and  that  he  died  about  476  b.c.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  -wealthy  family 
of  Miletus,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  gratify  his  natural  passion  for  knowledge  and 
travel.  He  seems  to  have  visited  Greece,  Thrace,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Eux- 
ioe,  aod  many  of  the  proyinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  with  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Africa.  The  results  of  his  foreign  travels  and  of  his  private  studies  were  embodied  in 
two  great  works — his  Tour  of  the  World,  and  his  Histories  or  Genealogies,  His  geo- 
graphical work  was  divided  into  two  great  portions,  one  treating  of  Europe,  the  other 
of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  He  improved  the  map  of  the  world  which  had  been  made 
by  Anaximander.  His  Histories  was  little  more  tlian  a  prose  version  of  the  poetical 
legends  of  the  Greeks — about  Deucalion  and  his  descendants — Heracles  and  the  Herac- 
lidffi — ^the  Peloponnesian  traditions — and  those  of  Asia.  Herodotus  seems  to  haye  set 
considerable  yalue  on  the  writings  of  Hecat^us.  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Heca- 
tsus  haye  been  edited  by  Creuzer,  Klausen;  and  others. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  life  of  Hecatsus  is  that  which  succeeded  his 
travels.  In  the  reyolt  of  the  lonians  against  Persia,  his  extensiye  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  empire  and  its  resources  enabled  him  to  giye  sound  advice  to  Aristagoras,  the 
ringleader  of  the  insurrection,  which,  however,  was  rejected.  He  dissuaded  his 
countrymen  from  an  attempt  so  far  aboye  their  means;  when  that  counsel  was  despised, 
iie  urged  the  formation  of  a  fleet,  but  without  eflPect.  After  defeat  had  humbled  the 
lonians,  and  Aristagoras,  with  others,  contemplated  flight  to  Sardinia,  he  wished  them 
(though  in  vain)  to  fortify  the  island  of  Leros,  and  wait  there  the  course  of  events.  He 
afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to  the  Persian  satrap  Artaphernes,  and  induced  him  to 
treat  the  lonians  with  leniency. 

H£G'AT£,  an  ancient  Thracian  goddess,  afterwards  adopted  into  the  Greek  pantheon, 
is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  who  calls  her  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Perses,  and  of 
Asteria,  or  night.  She  was  the  only  one  of.  the  Titans,  under  the  rule  of  Zeus,  who 
retained  her  former  power.  She  appears  on  some  occasions  as  the  bestower  of  wealth, 
victory,  wisdom,  good-luck  to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth,  but  able 
also  to  withhold  these  blessings.  In  connection  with  Persephone,  she  is  described  as  a 
powerful  infernal  and  cruel  deity,  who  has  all  the  magic  powers  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea  at  her  command.  Particular  honors  were  paid  to  her  in  Boeotia,  at  iEJgina,  and  even 
in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  She  played  an  important  part  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Cabiri,  which  were  celebrated  principally  at  Samothrace  and  Lemnos.  Her  sanctuary 
m  Samothrace  was  the  Zerynthian  cave,  and  wherever  she  was  worshiped  along  with 
the  Cabiri,  her  temple  was  placed  near  a  cave.  As  the  bestower  of  good  and  averter 
of  evil,  her  image  was  placed  before  the  houses  of  persons  of  rank,  in  places  of  popular 
assembly,  and  at  cross  ways,  where  at  every  new  moon  offerings  of  food  were  presented 
to  her,  which  were  consumed  by  poor  people.  As  an  infernal  goddess,  she  appears  in 
a  hideous  form.  Serpents  issue  from  her  feet,  serpents  are  twined  in  her  hair,  she  bears 
a  lighted  torch  and  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and  two  black  shaggy  dogs  are  her  attendants; 
ana  sometimes  she  is  represented  with  three  heads,  viz.,  those  of  a  horse,  a  lion,  and  a 
dog.  In  this  last  form  she  appears  at  the  crossways.  There  is  another  important  fea- 
ture, which  arose  from  the  notion  of  her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  viz.,  the  belief  in 
her  being  a  spectral  being,  who  at  night  sent  from  the  lower  world  all  kinds  of  demons 
and  terrible  phantoms,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  dwelt  at  cross-roads, 
tombs,  and  near  places  where  murder  had  been  committed. 

HEO'ATOHB  (Gr.  Tiecaton  and  bous),  in  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  other 
ancient  religions,  means  a  jacriflce  of  a  large  number  of  victims,  properly,  although  by 
no  means  necessarily,  one  hundred.  Originally,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  was  to 
bum  the  entire  victim;  but  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was  usual  only  to  burn 
the  legs  wrapped  up  in  the  fat  and  certain  parts  of  the  intestines.  The  rest  of  the  vic- 
tim was  consumed  at  the  festive  meal  which  succeeded  the  sacrifice.  Besides,  there- 
fore, that  the  gods  were  believed  to  be  propitiated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vic- 
tims, the  increase  of  the  number  was  also  gratifying,  not  alone  to  the  priests  and  servants 
of  the  temple,  but  also  to  the  public,  who  were  admitted  to  the  sacrificial  banquet. 
Hence  in  Athens  the  hecatomb  was  a  most  popular  form  of  sacrifice  (Athenseus,  i.  p.  8). 
On  the  contrary,  the  thrifty  Spartans  limited  the  number  both  of  the  victims  and  of  the 
sacrifices;  and  while  the  other  Greek  states  required  that  the  victim  should  be  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  the  Spartans  were  content  with  animals  of  a  very  inferior  character. 
In  the  hecatomb,  strictly  so  called,  the  sacrifice  was  supposed  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
bulls;  but  other  animals  were  frequently  substituted. 

HECK,  Babbara,  1734-1804;  b.  Ireland,  of  German  parents,  in  a  district  which 

early  felt  the  influence  of  Wesley's  preaching.     She  and  her  husband  Paul  came  to 

America  with  Philip  Embur\^  in  1760,  and  in  1766  they  organized  a  Methodist  society 
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in  Embury's  house  in  New  York  city.  This  led  to  the  famous  old  John  street  Melhodist 
chapel.  With  Embury  she  was  instrumental  in  founding  other  societies  in  nortbem 
New  York  and  Canada. 

HEGBXB,  Fribdrioh  Karl  Frakz,  a  leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  Germao 
revolution  of  1848,  was  b.  at  Eichtersheim,  Baden,  Sept.  28,  1811,  and  after  studying 
law  in  Heidelberg,  became  in  1888  advocate  of  the  supreme  court  in  Manheim.  Though 
rising  to  eminence  as  a  pleader,  when  elected  in  1842  a  member  of  the  second  chamber 
in  Baden,  he  abandoned  his  profession  for  political  life,  and  soon  grew  popular  among 
the  more  advanced  sections  of  the  opposition.  In  1846  he  began  to  side  actively  with 
the  purely  democratic  and  socialistic  party  outside  of  the  chamber,  and  on  the  revolu- 
tion breating  out  in  1848,  immediately  began  to  employ  his  eloquence  in  revolutioDarr 
a^tation.  When  the  preliminary  convention  (das  wrparlaimnt)  met,  he  endeav -d. 
with  the  influence  of  his  whole  party,  to  constitute  it  into  a  jjermanent  ruput  'van 
assembly.  The  frustration  of  this  effort  led  him  to  think  of  surprising  the  sraaller  gov- 
ernments of  southern  Germany  with  the  a-.ti^^an  bands  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Rhine.  Defeated  at  Kandem,  April  20,  1849,  be  fled  into  the  canton  of  Basel,  vhere 
he  conducted  a  newspaper  against  the  constitutional  party.  On  being  refused  admis- 
sion into  the  parliament,  though  elected  to  represent  Thiengen,  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  had  bought  a  farm  The  Baden  revolution  (1849)  brought  him  back  to 
Europe,  but  flnding  the  revolution  over  on  arrival,  he  returned  to  America.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  of  secession. 

HECKER,  Isaac  Thomas,  b.  N.  Y.,  1819.  About  1843  he  became  interested  in  social- 
istic communities  at  Brook  farm  and  at  Fruitlands,  Mass.  In  1845  he  Joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in  1849  (in  England)  was  ordained  a  priest.  He  joined 
the  Redemptorists,  but  with  others  was  released  from  his  vows,  and  founded  the  cod- 
ffpegation  of  St.  Paul  the  apostle,  or  Paulists.  In  1865  be  established  in  New  York 
The  Catholic  World.  He  was  present,  as  procurator  of  bishop  Rosecrans,  at  the  Vatican 
council  in  1869,  and  in  1878  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  east.  He  is  the 
author  of  Questions  of  the  Soul,  and  A»piraMons  of  Nature. 

HECKE WELDER,  John,  1743-1823,  b.  England,  accompanied  his  parents  at  12 

?ears  of  age  to  Pennsj'lvania,  and  in  1771  became  a  Moravian  missionary  among  ibe 
ndian  tribes  along  the  Ohio.  Alter  laboring  40  years  he  retired  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  at  the  Moravian  village  of  Bethlehem,  Penn.  He  wrote  a  valuable 
History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations,  and  a  narrative  of  his  mission- 
ary work. 

HECKLES,  or  Hackles,  and  OXLLS.  These  are  very  important  parts  of  various 
machines,  employed  in  the  preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  for  spinoiDg. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  long  metallic  teeth,  through  which  the  material  is  drawn,  so 
that  the  fibers  may  be  combed  out  straight,  and  so  fitted  for  the  subsequent  operations. 
The  manufacture  of  heckles  and  ^lls  involves  great  care  and  nicety,  as  any  imperfection 
may  cause  great  loss,  by  damaging  the  fiber  which  passes  through  them.  For  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  and  similar  large  and  coarse  fibers,  the  teeth  of  thelieckles  are  large,  being 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  made  of  steel  wire  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
is  gradually  reduced  from  the  base  upwards,  until  it  ends  in  a  fine  point.  The  whole  is 
beautifully  polished,  so  as  to  prevent  in^jurious  friction.  They  are  fixed  in  a  wooden  or 
metallic  base,  in  several  rows,  alternating  with  Qjoch  other  at  ^ort  distances  apart,  in 
heckles;  but  in  gills  the  teeth  are  much  finer,  resembling  needles,  and  fewer  in  number, 
being  placed  usually  in  two  rows;  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  spinning  macliiner\. 
The  manufacture  of  these  articles  is  a  special  trade;  the  manufacturers  are  aUled  heck- 
makers. 

HECK'MOJNBWIKE,  a  thriving  manufacturing  village  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  the  jLancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway,  8  m.  n.w.  of  Dews- 
bury,  and  10  m.  s.w.  of  Leeds.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  carpet  and  blanket  trades  in 
the  West  Riding.    Pop,  71,  8,800. 

HEC'LA,  or  Hekla,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Iceland,  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  stands 
isolated  about  20  m.  from  the  8.w.  coast.  Its  snow^lad  summit  is  5,110  ft.  high.  The 
principal  crater,  when  visited  by  sir  George  Mackenzie,  was  about  100  ft.  deep,  and 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  snow  in  the  bottom.  There  are  many  small  eecouddry 
craters  near  the  summit.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  broken  by  numerous  deep 
ravines,  forming  channels  for  mountain  torrents  that  are  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow.  The  principal  rocks  are  lava  and  basalt,  covered  with  the  loose  stones, 
scoriae,  and  ashes  ejected  from  the  volcano.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  deso- 
late and  wild.  "Fantastic  groups  of  hills,  craters,  and  lava,  leading  the  eye  to  distant 
snow-covered  jokuls;  the  mist  risme  from  a  waterfall ;  lakes  embosomed  amid  bare,  bleak 
mountains;  an  awful  and  profound  slumber;  lowering  clouds;  marks  idl  around  of  the 
furious  action  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  elements,  give  to  the  region  a  character  of 
desolation  scarcely  to  be  paralleled." 

A  record  of  the  eruptions  has  been  kept  since  the  10th  century.  They  are  few  in 
number,  only  43,  but  they  have  been  always  very  violent,  and  generally  continuing  for 
a  considerable  time.    One  of  the  most  tremendous  occurred  in  17^#w^|i  the  immense 
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qaaotity  of  lava  and  ashes  ejected  laid  waste  a  large  extent  of  country.  The  internal 
fire  remained,  as  if  exhausted,  in  a  quiescent  state  till  Sept.,  1845,  when  with  terrific 
energy  it  again  burst  forth,  and  continued  active  for  more  than  a  year.  At  this  time  it 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  lava,  which  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  crater  was  one 
mile  wide,  and  from  40  to  50  ft.  deep.  A  fine  dust  from  this  eruption  was  scattered 
o?er  the  Orkney  islands,  a  distance  of  400  miles  from  Ilecla. 

HECTABE.    See  Abe.  ante  Metric  System. 

HECTIC  FEYEB  (Gr.  hekHhoi,  habitual),  (see  Fbvbr),  a  peculiar  type  of  feverish 
ili«ea>e,  usually  found  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  and 
ui^tve  all  with  tubercular  disease,  or  consumption  (q.v.).  It  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
iodepeodent  form  of  disease,  although  carefully  described  as  such  by  most  of  the  older 
authors,  and  distinguished  as  a  fever  with  mornitig  and  evening  paroxysms,  and  inter- 
mediate  remissions.  Generally  speaking,  the  evening  paroxysm  is  the  more  marked; 
the  patient  becomes  flushed  after  eating,  or  in  the  excitement  of  conversation;  there  is 
a  preternatural  vividness  of  expression,  which,  with  the  heightened  color,  sometimes 
gives  a  very  fallacious  impression  of  health.  The  patient  retire?  to  bed,  has  tossing  and 
uneasy  sleep,  and  wakens  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  towards  early  morning,  bathed 
ia  cold  perspiration,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor.  Next  day,  the  whole  of  these 
ebuDges  are  repeated,  and  under  the  slow  but  too  sure  progress  of  the  fever,  the  patient 
gradually^  emaciates,  and  in  the  end  dies  exhausted.  The  treatment  of  hectic  fever  is 
bubstantialiy  that  of  consumption  (q.v.). 

HE(rrOGRAM.    See  Metric  Sjtstem. 

HECTOLITER    See  Metkic  System. 

HECTOMETER    See  Metric  System. 

EECTOX,  the  bravest  hero  in  the  Trojan  army,  was  the  son  of  king  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  married  Andromache,  the  daughter  of  Eetion,  kins  of  Thebes,  in  Cilicia, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astyanax  of  Scamandrius,  and,  as  some  say,  likewise 
of  Laodamas.  His  exploits  are  sung  hy  Homer  in  the  Iliad.  Hector  having  slain 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  the  latter,  forgetting  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon, 
took  up  arms  to  avenge  his  beloved  companion,  and  Hector  fell  by  his  hand.  His  body 
wag  dragged  in  triump>h  by  the  conqueror  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  but  was  after- 
wards ransomed  by  Priam,  who  caused  it  to  buried  with  great  pomp.  In  Ilium,  Hector 
was  honored  as  a  hero,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  In  compliance  with  an 
oracle,  his  bones  are  said  to  have  been  subsequently  conveyed  to  Thebes,  in  Bceotia. 
Hector  is  incontestably  the  greatest  hero  in  the  Iltad.  Tielaing  in  valor  to  none,  he  is 
defeated  by  Achilles^  not  because  the  latter  surpasses  him  in  courage,  but  because, 
already  wounded  and  exhausted  with  prolonged  conflicts,  he  undertakes  a  single  com- 
Ut.  trusting  to  the  aid  of  Dciphobus.  Minerva  assumes  the  form  of  the  latter,  and 
Hector  is  deceived  and  forsaken.  In  humanity,  he  is  superior  to  all.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  episodes  in  the  lUad  is  that  in  which  Hector  takes  leave  of  his  wife 
Aodromache,  ana  expresses  his  feelings  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  prince. 

EEC'ITBA  (Qr.  Bekdhe),  the  second  wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  Durine  the  Trojan 
war,  she  witnessed  the  destruction  of  all  her  sons,  with  the  exception  of  Helenus,  and 
at  last  saw  her  husband  murdered  before  her  eyes  by  the  savage  Pyrrhus.  After  the 
•lestruction  of  Troy,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  as  a  slave,  and,  according  to 
nne  form  of  the  legend,  threw  herself  in  despair  into  the  sea.  Euripides  (in  his  tragedy 
"f  Iltcdbe)  and  oUier  ancient  tragedians  describe  her  {^  a  tender  mother,  a  noble  princess: , 
and  a  virtuous  wnfe,  exposed  by  fate  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings.  In  sculpture  she  i^ 
n  presented  as  a  matron,  whose  face,  furrowed  by  grief,  betrays  a  character  naturally 
ardent  and  passionate. 

HEDDING,  Elijah,  d.d.,  1780-1863;  b.  N.  Y.  At  the  the  age  of  18  he  joined  the 
Methodist  church  and  begun  work  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in  Vermont  and  Canada. 
In  1808  he  was  sent  to  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1807-9  was  presiding  elder  of  the  New 
Hampshire  and  New  London  districts.  From  1809  to  1824  he  preached  chiefly  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  bishop,  and  in  1848  represented  the 
church  in  the  British  conference.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Zion's  Herald,  the  first 
Methodist  paper  in  the  country.    His  Manual  of  Discipline  is  highly  valued. 

HEBGfB  (Sax.  heffe,  Ger.  hoff,  Pr.  hate;  in  Ger.,  hegen  Is  to  fence,  protect,  cherish),  a 
fence  formed  generally  of  growing  shrubs.  Hedges  are  very  much  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  whilst  others,  equally  cultivated,  are  almost  destitute  of  tliem.  Thus, 
whilst  they  are  very  common  m  many  parts  of  Britain  and  of  Italy,  they  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  France  and  Germany.  For  many  situations,  they  are  particularly  adapted, 
owing  to  the  protection  which  they  afford  from  high  winds;  and  the  height  to  which 
they  are  permitted  to  grow  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  requirements  of  the  locality 
in  this  respect  They  are  also  much  more  pleadant  to  the  eye  than  dry  stone  wails  or 
ttJarse  palings;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  where  neither  shelter  nor  ornament  is 
intended,  they  cause  great  waste  of  land;  as  even  when  very  trimly  kept,  they  occupy 
''^  much  more  considerable  breadth  than  other  fences,  and  their  roots  draw  nutriment 
from  the  soil  on  each  side  to  a  very  considerable  distance.     It  has  been  calculated  thal^^ 
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even  such  reduction  of  the  breadth  occupied  by  hedges  as  might  be  loeomplidiedf  by 
moderate  care  in  trimming,  would  add  to  the  extent  of  land  available  for  crops  in  Eng- 
land as  much  as  a  middling-sized  county. 

Hedges  in  Britain  are  generally  formed  of  hawthorn  (q.v.).  The  unsightly  blanks  i& 
hawthorL'hcdges,  which  are  also  injurious  to  their  usefulness,  are  nol  easily  filled  up 
with  hawthorn-plants,  but  in  such  circumstances,  the  bai berry  grows- wcU,  and  is  some 
times  used  with  great  advantage.  Hedges  are  also  sometimes  formed  of  barberry  itself. 
See  Barbbrrt.  Beech-hedges  are  very  common  around  gardens  and  pkasure-grounds, 
and  a  hedge  of  beech  and  hawthorn  mixed  is  common  in  many  places.  Beech-hedges, 
closely  trimmed,  can  b6  made  almost  as  impervious  as  any  kind  of  hedge  known  in 
Britain;  and  wher?  shelter  is  needed,  can  easily  be  trained  to  a  height  •?  twenty  feet 
or  upwards.  HoU}*^  makes  an  excellent,  ornamental  hedge,  much  in  use  lor  gardensand 
pleasure-grounds.  Ornamental  hedges«are  sometimes  formed  of  vew,  hornbeam,  lime. 
and  other  trees,  which  can  scarcely,  however,  be  reckoned  among  hedge-piantSi.  Phvei 
is  much  used  for  ornamental  hedges,  but  they  are  of  little  use  as  fences. 

Hedges  were  in  use  among,  the  ancient  Romans,  chiefly  for  the  incisure  of  vioe- 
yards  and  gardens.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  existed  in  £ngland  since  th» times  of  Uie 
Romans,  although  not  very  common  till  the  end  of  the  17th  c. ;  but  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Scotland  and  Ireland  by  the  officers  o£  Cromw«irs 
armies.  The  first  hedges  planted  in  Scotland  are  said  to-  have  been  at  lach-Buckling 
Brae,  in  East  Lothian,  and  at  the  head  of  loch  Tay,  and  that  at  the  fefmer  place 
existed  as  a  row  of  old  hawthorns  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

HEDGE,  Frederick  Henrt,  d.d.,  b.  Mass..  1805;  son  ol  Levi,  the  professor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  in  Harvard  college.  In  1818  he  accompanied  Gkerge  Bancroft 
to" Germany,  where  he  studied  nearly  five  years.  He  returned  in  1823,  and  two  years 
later  graduated  at  Harvard.  The  next  three  years  were  passed  in  the  studjof  theology, 
and  in  1828  he  was  settled  In  the  Unitarian  ministry  at  West  Cambridge.  Afletwaras, 
he  was  pastor  at  Bangor,  Me. ;  Providence,  R.I. ;  and  Brookline,  Mass.  He  tcaveled  in 
Europe  in  1847-48.  In  1857  he  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Cambridge  theological  school.  In  the  same  year  he  edited  the  Christum  JSmmiMr,  a 
Unitarian  journal,  and  in  1859  was  president  of  the  American  Unitaiian  aasociaLion. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  professor  of  German  in  Harvard  college,  where  he  now 
remains.  He  has  published  T?is  Prose  Writers  of  Qermany;  Liturgy  for  the  use  of  tk 
Church;  Reason  in  Religion;  Primeval  World  cf  Hebrew  Tradition;  and  many  transbOions 
from  German  poets. 

HESQEBOTE,  in  English  law,  means  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  cut  wood  on  the  farm 
or  laud,  to  repair  the  hedges  or  fences. 

HEBQEHOQ,  Erinaceus,  a  genus  of  insectivorous  quadrupeds,  the  type  of  the  family 
erinaceidm.    The  muzzle  is  rather  elongated,  the  neck  short,  the  limbs  short,  the  feet 
five-toed,  the  claws  strong,  the  tail  short,  the  bodv  covered  on  the  upper  parts  willi 
sharp  spines  and  with  hair  below,  and  capable  of  being  rolled  up  into  a  ball  by  meana 
of  a  powerful  muscle  extended  under  the  skin.     The  teeth  are  36  in  number,  20  in  the 
upper  iaw  and  16  m  the  lower,  but  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  araons  , 
naturalists  as  to  the  character  of  some  of  them.    The  middle  incisors  are  very  long,  and  • 
stand  forward;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  widely  separated;  the  lateral  ones  small  | 
Like  many  other  insectivora,  hedgehogs  are  by  no  means  limited  to  insect  food,  but  prer 
on  larger  animals,  as  reptiles,  small  quadrupeds,  and  birds;  thev  are  fond  of  eggs  aod  j 
of  milk,  and  in  confinement  will  readily  eat  soaked  bread,  cooked  vegetables,  or  por-  j 
ridge.    Their  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball,  from  which  the  spines  proleci  on 
every  side,  is  their  means  of  protection  from  enemies.     The  spines  are  curiously  bent 
near  the  root,  and  so  set,  that  on  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  by  which  the  animal 
rolls  itself  up,  they  are  held  firmly  in  their  position,  their  points  towards  the  adverary. 
They  are  very  strong  and  sharp;  their  elasticity  is  also  so  very  great,  that  the  animal 
can  sustain  falls  from  great  heights  without  apparent  injury.  . 

The  Common  Hedgehog  {R  Eurojxmis)  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  most  parts  or 
Europe.  A  particular  description  is  unnecessary.  Its  short  ears  are  one  of  its  distinc- 
tive specific  characters.  It  is  seldom  above  9i  m.  in  length.  Its  spines  are  about  an 
inch  long.  It  readily  kills  snakes,  and  even  vipers,  which  it  eats,  beginning  ali^ays  w 
the  tail.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  resisting  in  an  extraordinary  degree  not  only  tue 
venom  of  serpents,  but  other  kinds  of  poison,  however  administered.  A  hedgehog  ha» 
been  known  to  eat  great  numbers  of  cantharides  (Spanish  flies)  without  injury,  althougu 
one  would  have  caused  great  agony  to  a  dog.  It  brings  forth  from  two  to  four  younff 
at  a  birth,  and  provides  for  the  occasion  a  curiously  constnicted  nest,  of  which  the  rooi 
is  capable  of  throwing  off  the  rain,  so  as  to  keep  them  dry.  The  young  are  blina  » 
first;  their  ears  are  also  closed— a  thing  as  unusual  as  the  former  is  common  among  ani- 
mals—their bodies  are  covered  with  soft  incipient  spines.  In  winter  the  hedgeuog 
becomes  torpid,  retiring  to  some  hole  ^t  the  base  of  a  tree,  beneath  roots,  or  in  soiue 
such  situation.  It  provides  no  winter  store,  and  no  other  British  animal  hibernates  s» 
completely.— The  hedgehog  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar,  and  is  very  u«iu| 
In  houses  where  black  beetles  are  troublesome.  Night  is  its  period  of  activity.— The  nett 
of  the  hedgehog  is  eaten  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Britain  only  by  gypsies,  wuo 
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roll  it  tip  in  a  ball  of  clay,  and  so  roast  it. — Other  species  of  hedgehogs  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

HEBOEHOO  PLAWT,  a  name  given  to  those  species  of  medick  (medicago)  which  have 
th€  pods  spirally  twisted  and  rolled  up  into  a  ball,  beset  with  spines.  The  peculiar 
app^rance  of  the  pods  makes  them  objects  of  interest,  on  which  account  they  some- 
times  flud  a  placeon  flower-borders:  and  like  the  other  medicks  (q.v.)  they  are  useful  in 
the  coantries  in  which  they  abound,  as  affording  excellent  food  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
They  are  particularly  plentiful  on  sandy  grounds  near  the  sea  in  some  parts  of  South 
America,  and  their  pods  are  too  plentiful  in  the  South  American  wool  imported  into 
Britain. 

HED0E-]nrSTASD,  8i«umhrium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cnrudferm, 
mostly  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  very  various  foliage,  some  yellow  * 
or  white  flowers,  and  a  long  roundish  or  6-anffled  pod  (silique).  Several  species  are 
natives  of  Britain,  of  which  one,  the  Common  H.  (/8.  qffidnalt),  was  once  employed  in 
medicine  for  catarrlis  and  other  ailments.  It  is  said  to  be  diaphoretic  and  expectorant. 
It  has  a  mild  pungency.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  plentiful  in  waste  places  and  by  waysides,  sometimes  2  ft.  high,  branched,  with 
runcinate  or  deeply-lobed  leaves,  stem  and  leaves  hairy,  flowers  very  small  and  yellow. 
The  pods  are  erect,  and  closely  pressed  to  the  stalk. — Broad-leaved  H.,  or  London 
Rocket  (^.  irio\  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  great  abundance  on  the  ground  desolated 
by  the  fire  of  London  in  1666.— Fine-lkavbd  H.,  or  Flix-weed  (A  Sophia),  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  crowing  in  waste  places.  Its  leaves  are  doubly 
or  trebly  pinnatifid.  It  is  about  2  ft.  high,  branched,  with  yellow  flowers.  It  was  for- 
merly administered  in  dysentery  and  hysteria,  and  the  seeds  as  a  vermifuge. 

EEDOE-SPASBOWy  Hedge- warbler,  Hedge-accentor,  or  Dunnock,  Accentor 
Kodidaria,  a  little  bird  of  the  family  tyMadcB,  a  common  native  of  Britain  and  of  most 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  house- sparrow,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  quU  brownish  plumage,  but,  notwithstanding  its  most  common  name,  in 
little  else;  its  sleaderness  of  bill,  and  its  whole  form,  proclaiming  it  at  once  to  be  of  a 
different  family.  It  feeds  principally  on  insects.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  spring  song- 
sters, having  a  sweet  plaintive  song;  and  the  nest  is  one  of  the  first  that  the  school-boy 
finds  in  spring.  The  nest,  of  green  moss,  roots,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair,  is  usually- 
placed  rather  low  la  a  bush  or  hedge.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  deh- 
cate  and  spotless  bluish  green.  The  cuckoo  very  often  lays  its  egg  in  the  hedge-spar-  • 
row's  nest.  The  hedge-sparrow  is  chiefly  found  in  summer,  in  the  northern  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  miffrating  southward  in  winter;  but  in  Britain  it  remains  all  the  year. 
—Another  species  of  the  same  eenus,  the  Alpine  Warbler,  or  Alpine  Accentor  {A. 
Alpinns),  a  rather  larger  bird,  lighter  and  rather  more  varied  in  color,  has  in  a  few 
instances  been  found  in  Britain.  It  is  common  in  the  Alps,  and  other  mountains  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy. — Other  species  of  accentor  are  found  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  World.  They  are  all  of  dull  plumage.  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  more  conical  than 
in  the  other  aylmacUe, 

EESJAZ  (the  land  of  pilgrimage),  a  maritime  province  of  Arabia,  extending  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Syrian  desert  and  the 
gulf  of  Akaba.  on  the  e.  by  the  province  of  Nedjed.  and  on  the  s.  by  that  of  Yemen.  It 
is  almost  entirely  unproductive,  being  chiefly  sandy  or  stony.  Containing  the  two 
sacred  cities,  Mecca  and  Medinar— the  former  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  the  latter 
the  place  in  which  he  is  interred— Hedjaz  is  the  "  l^oly  land"  of  Arabia.  It  is  traversed 
annually  by  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

lEDJBAH  (Hegirah),  or,  more  fully.  Hbdjrat  Al-Nabi,  Arab,  emigration  {noifligM, 
as  commonly  translated)  of  Mohammed  (q.v.).  The  tribe  of  the  Koreish  having  resolved 
to  slay  the  new  prophet,  their  kinsman,  he  secretly  left  Mecca  on  Sept.  13,  622  a.d., 
and  repaired  to  Medina,  where,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  Mecca,  partlv 
because  his  new  doctrine  had  already  found  here  many  new  adherents,  he  was  so  well 
received  and  so  vigorously  supported  in  the  wars  which  he  now  began  to  wage  against 
his  adversaries,  that  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism  was  said  to  date  in  reality 
from  the  time  of  Mohammed's  leaving  Mecca,  The  Hedjrah,  therefore,  was  made  the 
starting-point  of  anew  era— the  Mohammedan  (Tarikh  Alhiirah)— -by  Caliph  Omar,  who, 
639  or  640,  with  the  aid  of  a  Persian,  Harmozan,  instituted  the  new  Mosleni  calendar. 
It  does  not,  however,  as  is  generally  supposed,  begin  from  the  day  of  the  flight  itself, 
hut  from  the  first  of  the  Moharram  (the  first  month  of  the  year)  preceding  it— a  date 
corresponding  to  our  July  15  or  16,  622  a.d. 

The  Mohammedan  year,  as  a  lunar  year,  is  shorter  than  ours  by  10  days  21  hours  and 
14f  seconds;  and  this  circumstance  renders  the  exact  transfer  of  Mohammedan  dates 
into  dates  of  our  o^n  calendar  a  very  diflScult  task.  An  elaborate  method  has  been 
invented  for  that  purpose  by  Ideler;  an  easy,  although  not  minutely  accurate  way  of 
finding  the  year,  but  not  the  month  and  the  day,  is  by  the  deduction  of  3  per  cent  from 
the  given  Mohammedan  year,  and  the  addition  of  622  to  the  sum  so  obtained;  e.g.,  the 
year  of  the  Hedjrah  corresponding  to  1862  a.d.  being  1279,  deduct  3  per  cent,  or  about 
39  =  1240,  add  622  =  1862.  Digitized  by  VjOU^K:: 
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EEEM,  Jan  Dayid  de,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  what  is  called  "still-life"  that 
the  Dutch  school  has  produced,  was  b.  at  Utrecht  in  1600,  studied  under  his  father, 
and  soon  obtained  immense  sums  for  his  pictures.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
removed  to  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  1674.  Heem's  pictures  represent,  for  the  most 
part,  splendid  vases  of  fruits  and  flowers,  musical  instruments,  and  ornaments  of  various 
Kinds.  He  painted  a  garland  of  flowers  for  a  certain  Jan  Vander  Meer,  who  refused 
2000  guilders  for  it,  but  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  brought  it  with 
him  to  England.   Heem's  coloring  is  exquisite,  and  his  use  of  chiaroscuro  unsurpassable. 

HEEK,  CHOW,  TIHQ,  and  POO,  Chinese  geographical  terms,  used  to  designate  the 
relative  rank  of  cities  and  districts.  Ileen  indicates  the  smallest  division,  although  its 
city  may  be  an  important  one;  thus,  Shanghai-heen  is  a  large  city  and  district,  while 
the  department  in  which  it  is  situated,  QvLngkinng-foo,  to  which  it  is  subordinate,  is  a 
smaller  place.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  terms  designate  the  rank  of  cities, 
from  foo,  the  chief,  to  keen,  the  least  in  size.  • 

HEEBEN,  Arnold  Hermann  Ludwio,  an  eminent  German  scholar,  was  b.  Oct.  25. 
1760,  at  Arbergen,  near  Bremen,  where  his  father  w^  at  that  time  pastor,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Bremen,  and  at  the  university  of  GdttingeD. 
He  first  made  himself  known  to  the  literary  world  by  two  philological  works— viz.,  an 
edition  of  Menander's  De  EncomiU  (GOttingen,  1785),  and  the  Echga  Phytka  et  Mm 
of  Stobaeus  (4  vols.  GOttingen,  1792-1801).  In  preparing  materials  for  the  latter  of 
tliese  works,  he  visited  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  France,  and  by  intercourse  with 
various  learned  men  of  these  countries,  expanded  and  enriched  his  mind.  In  17W  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1801,  professor  of  history  at  Gottingen. 
He  married  in  1797  a  daughter  of  Heyne,  and  died  Mar.  7,  1842.  His  lectures  in  tlie 
university  referred,  from  the  very  first,  more  to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  to 
the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  than  to  philology,  strictly  so  called.  The  latter,  indeed.  wa.>: 
finally  auite  thrown  into  the  background.  In  1793-96  appeared  at  Gottingen  his  Idun 
uber  Poutikf  den  Verkelir  und  den  Mandel  der  voime/iniaten  Volker  der  alten  WeU  (4th  edit 
5  vols.  1824-26).  This  work  has  secured  him  a  place  among  the  most  eminent  modern 
historians.  If  his  Gewhichte  des  Stvdiums  der  damd^n  Literatur  sett  deni  Wiederaujie- 
ben  der  Wmensefuiften  (2  vols.  G5tt.  1797-1802)  proved  less  satisfactory  to  scholars,  his 
GescfMUe  d&r  Stauten  de$  AUerthums  (G5tt.  1799;  5th  edit.  1826),  and  his  QesduchUdt* 
Europ.  Staatensysiems  und  seiner  Colonien  (Qbii,  1809;  4th  edit.  1822)  abounded  iu  new 
views  and  acute  expositions.  For  his  Unt€rsuc1iu7\gen  uber  die  Krev2zuge,  he  received 
.  the  prize  from  the  National  institute  of  France.  His  Eleine  historiscTis  Schriften  (3  vols, 
G5tt.  180^-08)  contain  some  very  interesting  treatises.  In  1821-26  he  published  an 
edition  of  all  his  historical  works  {Eistoriscken  Werke)  in  15  vols.  Heeren  was  a  member 
of  the  academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Munich.  Stockholm,  Dublin,  and  Copenha- 
gen, and  of  the  Asiatic  societies  of  London  and  Calcutta. 

HEFELE,  Karl  Joseph  von,  d.d.,  b.  Wttrtemberg  1809;  graduated  at  Tabingen. 
and  in  1840  received  a  professorship  in  the  Catholic  theological  faculty,  where  he  repre- 
sented the  departments  of  church  history.  Christian  archajology,  and  patroloey.  In 
1838  he  became  doctor  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  knight  of  the  order  of  the  WUrtem- 
berg  crown.  From  1842  to  1845  he  was  a  member  of  the  Wllrtemberg  chamber  of 
deputies.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rottenberg  in  1869,  and  took  part  in  the 
Vatican  council.  In  1874  he  declined  the  archbishopric  of  Freiburg  offered  tohimhy 
the  Baden  government  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  take  the  oath  which  was 
demanded  from  the  bishops  in  Prussia  and  Baden.  His  most  important  work  of 
research  is  the  HisUyry  of  CouncHs,  based  on  the  study  of  original  matenals.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Enghsh  under  the  title  of  A  Hiat&ry  of  th^  Christian  GouneUs,frmtk 
Original  Domiments,  to  the  close  of  the  GmtncU  of  Nifiaa.  a.d.  325.  Among  other  works 
are  lh>e  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  South- Western  Germany,  Cardinal  XiiMties^and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Condition  of  Spain  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  Contributions  to  Chvm 
HisUyry,  Archoeology,  and  Liturgy.  He  has  also  published  a  Sdeetion  of  the  HomiUaof 
Chrysostom  in  a  German  translation,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 
An  English  translation  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Dalton,'  of  his  lAfe  afXimenes,  appeared  m 
1860. 

H£QEL,  Georg  "Wn^HKLM  Fribdrich,  one  of  the  greatest  German  philosophers,  was 
b.  Aug.  27,  1770,  at  Stuttgart,  and  became,  in  1788,  a  student  in  the  Ttlbingen  theologi- 
cal institute,  where  his  speculative  abilities,  however,  were  outshone  by  his  younger 
companion,  Schelling.  After  leaving  the  university  in  1798,  he  was  a  family  tutor  at 
Bern  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  for  six  years,  during  which  period  he  devoted  himseli 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  Christ's  life  and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  In  the  beginning  of 
1801  he  left  Frankfort  for  Jena,  where  he  published  his  first  work,  Ueber  d.  Differm  fl 
Fichte^sehen  u,  ScheUing*schen  Systems  (1801),  and  entered  the  university  as  pritat-docm. 
Next  year,  he  joined  Schelling,  to  whose  philosophy  he  seems  at  this  time  to  haye 
adhetfed,  in  the  editorship  of  Das  Kntisehe  Journal  fUr  PhUosaphie.  His  lectures  m 
Jena  did  not  attract  much  notice,  but  it  was  at  this  place,  while  the  din  of  the  battle  in 
1806  was  sounding  through  the  town,  that  he  completed  his  first  important  work,  jw 
Phanomenologie  d.  Geistes  (1807),  which  he  used  afterwards  to  call  his  voyage  of  ais- 
covery.     Shortly  before  the  battle,  he  had  been  made  extraordinary  professor  of 
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philosophy;  but  the  disaster  which  that  event  brought  upon  Jena  compelled  him  to 
geek  means  of  subsistence  elsewhere,  and  he  went,  accordingly,  at  Niethammer's 
request,  to  Bamberg,  where  he  edited  a  political  paper  for  two  years.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Nuremberg,  and  there  he  had  just  completed  his 
Wimn^Mft  d.  Logik  (8  Bde.  1812-16),  when  he  was  called  in  1816  to  a  professorship  of 
philosophy  in  Heidelberg,  where  he  published  his  Encyldopadie  d.  pkUoBophischen  WisBerv- 
ehitfkn  (1817;  3te  Aufl.  1880),  in  which  he  first  developed  his  complete  system.  In 
1818,  however,  he  was  called  to  Fitchte's  place  in  Berlin,  and  it  was  here  that  he  first 
bejran  to  gather  around  him  a  new  philosophical  school.  His  lectures,  which  were 
delivered  in  a  stammering  voice,  and  without  rhetorical  ornament,  yet  with  the  impres- 
siveness  of  being  the  expression  of  laborious  thought,  attracted  hearers  from  all  ranks 
&Qd  professions.  He  rose  to  considerable  political  influence  through  his  official  connec- 
tion with  the  Prussian  government,  and  his  philosophy  in  some  respects  lost  credit  from 
the  generally  conservative  tendencies  of  his  administration.  Still,  in  his  BechtsphilosO' 
phie  (1821),  he  demands  representation  of  the  Qpople,  freedom  of  the  press,  publicity  of 
judicial  proceedings,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  administrative  independence  of  corporations. 
In  the  midst  of  an  active  life  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  cholera,  Nov.  14,  1881,  and 
buried  beside  Fichte.  A.  complete  collection  of  his  works  was  published  in  18  vols. 
(Berlin,  1832-41),  and  his  life  written  by  Rosenkranz  (1844). 

At  first,  as  has  been  intimated,  Heel's  philosophy  started  from  the  same  position  as 
5chelliag*s — the  principle  of  the  identity  of  knowing  and  being;  but  at  an  early  period 
be  departed  from  Schelling's  theory,  that  this  identity  can  be  apprehended  only  through 
an  intellectual  intuition,  of  which  the  understanding  can  render  no  account.  Cnrryintr 
out  rigorously  the  principle  from  which  both  started,  as  embodied  in  the  proposition  oi 
Spinoza,  that  the  order  and  connection  of  thoughts  are  the  same  as  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  things,  Hegel  sought  to  find  the  universal  form  which  characterizes  the  pro- 
cess both  of  existence  and  thought.  This  universal  form  he  recognized  as  the  process 
of  becoming  {Werden).  But  the  process  of  becoming  is  only  tlie  union  of  position  and 
negation;  for  all  that  becomes  at  once  posits,  and,  by  passing  into  something  else,  removes 
itself.  Identical  with  this  process  is  the  process  of  thought;  for  every  thought  involves 
its  contradictory.  But  the  contradictory  is  not  a  mere  negation;  it  is  in  itself  positive; 
,  the  conception  of  unity,  e.g. ,  is  not  more  positive  than  its  contradictory,  the  conception 
of  plurality.  Every  thought  therefore,  as  it  involves  its  contradictory,  adds  to  its  own 
contents,  and  by  the  combination  of  the  two  contradictories,  we  rise  to  absolute  knowl- 
edge. This  process,  involving  in  it  the  three  stages  of  position,  negation,  and  the 
union  of  both,  determines  the  method  of  Hegel;  for  according  to  this  method,  his  entire 
system  is  organically  necessitated  in  all  its  parts  to  a  threefold  division  corresponding 
to  the  three  stages  in  the  process  of  thought  and  existence.  The  point  from  which  all  ^ 
knowledge  must  start  is  thought  simply  and  in  itself,  the  science  of  which,  logic  forms, 
therefore,  the  first  part  of  this  system.  But  thought  passes  into  something  other  than 
itself,  exists  out  of  itself  in  nature,  and  the  philosophy  of  nature  accordingly  ranks  as 
the  second  part.  Returning  ag^in  from  its  estrangement  in  oiature,  thought  becomes 
conscious  of  itself  in  mind,  and  consequently  the  philosophy  of  mind  forms  the  third 
part.  It  would  be  profitless  to  give  a  mere  enumeration — and  nothing  more  could  be 
attempted  here — of  the  various  subdivisions,  in  their  degrees  of  subordination,  into 
which  these  three  grand  divisions  are  separated.  For  an  account  of  the  system,  con- 
sult, besides  the  ordinary  histories  of  philosophy,  Vera's  Introduction  d  la  PhUosophie  de 
Hegd  (Paris,  1855),  and  Haym's  Hegel  u.  seine  Zeit  (Berlin,  1858).  For  the  English  student 
of  Hegel,  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling's  Secret  of  Hegel  is  invaluable. 

HegeUamam  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  the  direction  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion in  the  large  school  which  arose  under  the  influence  of  Hegel.  During  Hegel's  life, 
and  on  till  1841,  when  Schelling  came  to  Berlin,  Hegelianism  found  a  very  efficient 
organ  in  the  Jahrbucher  fur  wissenscTuiftUche  Kritik  5827-47,  ed.  by  Henning);  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Prussian  minister,  Von  Altenstein,  a  large  number  of  the 
philosophical  chairs  in  the  Prussian  universities  were  secured  for  Hegelian  professors. 
In  the  second  grand  department  into  which  Hegel  had  divided  his  system,  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  his  speculations  did  not  give  the  same  impetus  to  inquiry  as 
those  of  Schelling  had  given ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  consideration 
that  the  enthusiasm  for  physical  investigations,  which  was  rising  when  Schelling's  early 
speculations  appeared,  had  reached  its  culmination  before  Hegel  began  to  attract  notice. 
In  logic,  also,  owing  to  Hegel's  own  exhaustive  treatment,  little  has  been  done  by  his 
disciples,  except  in  the  way  of  explication  and  apology,  of  which  Schaller's,  Erdmann's, 
and  Hinrichs's  works  on  the  science  are  specimens.  But  in  psychology  we  find  develop- 
ments of  the  Hegelian  principles  by  Rosenkranz,  Michelet,  and  Erdmann;  in  juris- 
prudence, byGans;  in  ethics,  by  Michelet;  in  aesthetics,  by  Vischer,  Hinrichs,  Hotho,  I 
Rosenkranz,  Huge,  and  Schnaase;  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  notwithstanding  Hegel's 
own  work,  by  Erdmann,  Michelet,  Rosenkranz,  Schwegler,  Zeller,  &c.  In  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  however,  Hegelian  speculation  has  been  more  widely  an^  power- 
^y  influential  than  in  any  other  department ;  Daub,  Marheineke,  Rosenkranz,  Conradi, 
^»^bel,  Vatke,  and  a  host  of  other  more  or  less  known  writers,  joining  with  Hegel  in 
Bwking  to  elict  the  eternal  meaninc:  embodied  in  the  historical  and  symbolical  forms  of 
Christianity.     But  as  soon  as  Hegelianism  reached  this  sphere  of  speculation,  it  began 
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to  show  antagonistic  tendencies.  These  became  especially  apparent  four  years  after 
Hegel's  death,  in  the  controversy  raised  by  Strauss's  L^n  Jesu  (1835),  and  continued  by 
his  Christliche  QUtvJbemlehre  (18&).  The  Hegelians  then  split  into  three  sections,  called 
severally  the  ri^ht,  left,  and  center,  according  as  they  represent  supernaturalism,  ration- 
alism, or  a  mediating  mysticism.  Among  those  of  the  extreme  left,  known  also  as  the 
young  Hegelians,  ana  dubbed  by  Leo  with  the  felicitious  but  untranslatable  diminutiye 
Hegelingen,  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  which  had  before  been  ea^lesiastically  and  politi- 
cally conservative,  became  thoroughly  radical.  In  1838  Ruge  began  to  edit  for  them  a 
special  organ.  Die  Ualleschen  Jahrbuetier,  which  was  very  influential  among  the  youth  of 
Germany,  but  was  prohibited  in  1847,  after  having  been  transferred  to  Leipsic  under  the 
title  of  ike  Deiitaehen  JaJirbueher,  Weisse,  Fichte,  (the  younger),  Ulrici,  Fischer,  and 
Carriere,  were  named  pseudo-Hegelians  because,  though  retaining  a  large  element  of 
Hegelianism,  thoy  introduced  at  times  an  extraneous  method  and  divergent  results. 
Beyond  Germany,  Hegelianism  is  represented  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Denmark,  aud 
in  Sweden  \^'  numerous  philosophers* of  note;  and  has  also  exerted  an  important 
influence  on  British  and  American  thought,  especially  in  the  region  of  psycholo^. 

HEOEfllP'PUS,  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  church  historians.  He  was  b.  of  a 
Jewish  family  in  Palestine  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c,  but  became  a  Christian  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  He  went  to  Rome  in  the 
pontificate  of  Anicetus,  visiting  upon  his  journey  many  churches,  and  especially  that  of 
Corinth,  where  Primus  was  bishop.  He  remained  in  Rome  till  the  death  of  Soter  (lT6y. 
and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  180.  It  was  during  his  sojourn  in  Rome  thai 
he  composed  his  historj^  in  five  books,  entitled  MemoriaUi  of  EcelesioHtical  Affairs,  which, 
however,  appear  not  to  have  formed  a  complete  and  continuous  history,  although  they 
extend  from  the  death  of  Christ  down  to  the  writer's  own  age.  Unhappily,  the  work  as 
a  whole  has  perished,  and  we  know  it  only  from  some  fragments  which  Eusebius  has 
embodied  in  his  own  history,  and  the  most  important  of  which  are  his  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  James  and  also  of  St.  Simeon  of  Jerusalem.  Eusebius  speaks  highly 
of  the  doctrinal  fidelity  of  Hegesippus  and  St.  Jerome,  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
his  style.  Another  work  on  the  wars  of  the  Jews  (also  in  five  books),  ascnbe<l  to 
Hegesippus,  is  confessedly  spurious.  The  most  complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of 
his  writings  is  that  of  Gallandus  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great  collection.  See  also 
Grabe,  Spicihgium  tom.  ii.;  and  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Oraca,  vii.  156. 

HEGI'SA.    See  Hedjrah. 

HEIBERG,  JoH.\NN  LuDVTO,  1791-1860;  a  Danish  critic  and  poet,  son  of  Peter 
Andrea  Heiberg,  the  political  writer,  and  of  the  famous  novelist  afterwards  the  baroness 
Gyllembourg-Ehrensvttrd.  Johann  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In 
1812  he  visited  Sweden  and  made  some  stay  in  Stockholm.  In  1813  his  first  publication 
appeared,  a  romantic  drama  for  children,  entitled  Tfie  Theaifr  for  Marionettes.  This 
was  followed  by  Christmas  Jokes  and  New  Year's  Tricks.  The  imitation  of  Psyche,  %,ti^ 
T/te  Propheci/  of  Tycho  Brahe.  These  works  were  looked  upon  as  the  opening  of  a  ereat 
career.  In  1817  Heiberg  took  his  degree,  and  in  1819  went  abroad  with  a  grant  from 
government.  In  1822  he  published  his  drama  of  Nina,  and  was  made  professor  of  the 
J&anish  language  at  the  university  of  Kiel,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  com- 
paring the  Scandinavian  mythology  as  found  in  the  Edda  with  the  poems  of  Oehlen- 
schiager.  In  1825  he  went  to  Copenhagen  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  vaudeville 
on  the  Danish  stage.  In  1828  he  brought  out  the  national  drama  of  JSiverhdi;  in  1835 
the  comedy  of  T/ie  Elces,  and  in  1838  ?ata  Morgana.  In  1841  he  published  a  volume  of 
New  Poems,  containing  A  Soul  after  Death,  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  and  other  pieces. 
He  founded  the  Copenfiagen  Flying  Post  in  1827,  and  continued  until  1837.  In  1831  he 
married  Johanne  Louise  Psetges,  the  greatest  actress  that  Scandinavia  has  produced. 
His  scathing  satire  at  last  begun  to  make  him  unpopular;  and  this  antagonism  reached 
its  height  when  in  1845,  he  published  his  little  malicious  drama  of  The  NtU  Cracker. 
He  received,  however,  in  1847  the  responsible  post  of  director  of  the  national  theater. 
He  filled  it  for  seven  years,  but  resigned  in  1854. 

HEX  BE,  a  small  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  is  situated  in 
northern  Ditmarsh,  32  m.  n.n.w.  of  Gluckstadt.  It  is  a  pleasant,  well-built  town,  with 
a  large  market-place.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  general 
trade.     Pop.  75,  6,722. 

HEI'BELBEBO,  an  ancient  city  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Neckar,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  the  countr>'.. 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  river  on  the  n.,  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Geisberg  mountains  on  the  south.  It  is  13  m.  s.e.  of  Manheim,  and  about  54  m.  t?- 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  one  street  about  3  m.  in  length. 
Amonjip  its  most  important  buildings  are  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  which 
a  partition-wall  hi\a  been  run,  and  in  which  service  according  to  the  CathoHc  and 
Protestant  rituals,  is  simultaneously  carried  on ;  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the  door 
of  which  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  companion  of  IIuss,  nailed  his  celebrated  theses,  at  the 
same  time  publicly  expounding  his  doctrines  before  a  multitude  assembled  in  the  church- 
yard; and  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  was  formerly), JJ^^i^sidf^f^qf^^e  electors 
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Palatine,  and  which,  in  1764,  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  totally  consumed.  In 
the  cellar  under  the  castle  is  the  famous  Heideltierg  tun,  3o  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  high,  and 
capable  of  containing  800  hhds.  Heidelberg  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  which,  after 
those  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  It  was  founded  by  the  elector 
Ruprecht  I.  in  1386,  and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
when  it  began  to  decline.  In  1802,  however,  when  the  town,  with  the  surrounding 
territory,  was  assigned  to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  a  new  era  commenced  for  the 
university,  and  it  rapidly  became  famous.  It  comprises  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  has  110  professors  and  lecturers,  and  is  attended  by  from  600 
to  800  students.  Its  library  consists  of  about  800,000  volumes  and  8,000  manuscripts. 
The  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  town  are  inconsiderable.  Heidelberg,  originally  an 
appanage  of  the  bishopric  of  Worms,  became  in  1155  the  seat  of  the  counts  Palatine, 
aud  continued  to  be  so  for  near  six  centuries.  After  the  reformation  Heidelberg  was 
long  the  head-quarters  of  German  Calvinism,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  famous  Calvinistic 
catahism.  Heidelberg  suffered  much  during  the  thirty  years*  war,  was  savagely  treated 
bv  the  French  in  1688,  and  was  in  1698  almost  totally  destroyed  by  them.  Pop.  '71» 
19,988;  75,  22,885,  of  whom  two-fifths  are  Catholics,  and  about  600  Jews. 

As  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate,  Heidelberg  underwent  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  that  much-suffering  electorate.     See  Palatinate. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a  t.  in  WUrtemberg,  on  the  Stuttgart  and  Nordlingen  railroad,  46 
m.  e.s.e.  of  Stuttgart;  pop.  5,677.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  paper,  woolens, 
etc.,  and  a  large  trade  in  cattle  and  grain. 

EEIOHTS,  Measurement  op,  may  be  performed  in  any  one  of  four  ways:  by  the 
aid  of  trigonometry;  hy  leveling;  by  ascertaining  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  height  by  the  barometer;  or 
by  ascertaining  the  boihng  point  of  water  at  the 
top  and  bottom  by  the  thermometer.  As  the 
$€cond  and  third  methods  are  treated  of  else- 
where (see  Lsr^TELiNa  and  Barometer),  the  first 
and  fourth  alone  are  here  considered.  The  first 
method  is  often  more  convenient  than  any  of 
the  others,  as  it  does  not  require  the  ascent  of 
tlip  height,  nor  even  a  near  approach  to  it. 
There  are  two  cases  of  the  problem:  Case  1 
(when  there  is  level  ground  in  front).  Let  ACD 
be  a  height  of  irregular  form,  take  O  and  M,  . 
two  stations  on  the  level  ground  in  front,  find 
the  angles  AOB,  AMB,  and  measure  OM ;  then 
as  AOM,  AMO  (which  is  AMB  subtracted  from  180°),  and  OM  are  known,  AO  can  be 
fouju);  and  since  now  AO  and  the  angle  AOM  are  known,  AB  can  be  found.     If  the 

height  is  regular  in  form,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done  is  to  measure  OC,  calculate  CB,  find  AOfi;  then 
AB  can  at  once  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  rules.— 
Case  2  (when  there  is  no  level  ground  in  front).  Sup- 
pose the  height  of  A  above  O  (fig.  2)  is  to  be  found. 
Take  another  station  M,  from  which  A  and  O  are  visi- 
ble, measure  the  angles  AOM,  OMA,  and  find  OM  by 
leveling  (q.v.),  then  OA  can  be  found;  at  O  take  the 
angle  AOB  (the  angular  altitude  of  A),  then  from  OA 
and  AOB,  AB  can  be  known.  If  the  height  of  one 
point  above  another — the  latter  not  being  the  observer's 
station — be  required,  then  the  height  or  depression  of 
the  first,  and  the  height  or  depression  of  the  other  above 
or  below  the  observer's  station,  must  be  found  separ- 
ately as  before,  then  the  difference  (if  both  are  above  or 
both  below  the  observer's  level)  or  sum  (if  one  is  below 
it)  of  these  results  gives  the  number  required.  For 
**•*■  instance  (fig.  1),  the  height  of  A  or  AB  is  first  found, 

CE  or  the  height  of  E  is  next  calculated,  and  their  difference,  AB  to  CE,  or  AF,  is  the 
heirfit  of  A  above  E. 

Besides  this  rigorous  trigonometrical  method,  there  are  many  ways  of  estimating 
pretty  nearly  the  height  of  objects,  with  little  or  no  calculation.  For  instance,  if  the 
height  is  perpendicular,  and  the  n-ound  in  front  on  a  level  with  the  base,  take  two 
pieces  of  wood,  hinged  or  jointed  together  at  an  angle  of  45**,  or  a  large  pair  of  com- 
pa8?es  opened  to  that  angle;  place  one  leg  horizontal  and  directed  to  the  base  of  the 
object,  and  move  the  instrument  towards  it,  or  from  it,  until  the  other  leg  points  to  the 
top;  t)ien  the  distance  of  the  angle  from  the  bottom  gives  the  height. 

The  fourth  method  is  often  used  in  measuring  the  height  of  mountains  when  great 
accuracy  is  not  required,  or  when  the  apparatus  requisite  m  applying  the  other  methods 
is  Dot  at  hand ;  all  the  apparatus  requirea  in  this  method  being  two  thermometers,  a  tin 
pot  to  boil  the  water,  and  a  book  of  tables  such  as  those  given  by  col.  Sykes  in  Hints  to 
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Travelers.  The  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  vapor  of  water  or  steam  has  a  cer- 
tain tension  or  elastic  force  according  to  its  temperature,  thus:  at  82*"  it  can  support  0.2 
of  an  inch  of  mercury;  at  80°  it  can  support  1  in. ;  at  150°,  7.42  in. ;  at  180*,  15.5  in.;  at 
212"  (the  ordinary  boiling-point),  80  in. ,  or  the  whole  pressure  of  the  air.  By  observing, 
therefore,  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils,  we  can  find,  by  means  of  a  table  of  the 
elastic  force  of  vapor  at  different  temperatures,  the  pressure,  in  inches  of  mercury,  to 
which  it  is  subject  at  the  time.  Now,  beginning  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  found  by 
experiment  that  a  fall  of  1°  in  the  boiling-point  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of  510  ft.; 
1^  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft.,  the  diflference  for  a  degree  is  520  ft. ;  at  5,000,  it  is  530  ft.; 
at  17,000,  it  is  590  feet.  An  approximation  for  medium  elevations  may  be  made  bj 
taking  580  ft.  on  an  average  for  the  difference  corresponding  to  1**,  then  530  muUijAied 
by  the  nwrnber  of  degrees  between  the  boiUng-point  and  212°  will  give,  approxknatdy,  the 
height, 

HEIJH,  or  iusYA,  Peter  Pbtebssk,  a  famous  Dutch  admiral,  was  b.  in  1577,  at 
Delftshaven,  near  Rotterdam.  Of  low  origin,  he  gradually  advanced  himself  by  his 
bravery  to  the  highest  dignities.  As  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
company,  he  in  1626  engaged  and  utterly  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  All  Saints'  bay, 
captured  45  of  their  ships,  and  returned  to.  Holland  with  an  immense  booty«  In  couse- 
quence  of  this  splendid  victory,  the  company  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  Only 
two  years  after  this,  he  captured,  almost  without  requiring  to  strike  a  blow,  the  grand 
Spanish  silver  flotilla,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  12,000,000  Dutch  guilders. 
As  a  reward  of  this  unparalleled  success,  he  was.  in  1629,  named  admiral  of  Holland. 
Shortly  after,  he  met  his  death  in  a  fight  with  two  ships  off  Dunkerque.  A  marble 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  old  church  at  Delft. 

HEIL'BBOHH  (formerly,  Heiligbronn^  holy  tceU),  an  important  trading  and  manufac- 
turing t.  of  the  kingdom  of  Wflrtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  Neckar,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Neckar,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  28  m.  n.  of  Stuttgart. 
The  church  of  St.  Kilian,  built  from  1013  to  1529,  a  noble  edifice,  partly  Gothic  and 
partly  Renaissance ;  the  old  town-hall,  der  diebsthunn — the  thief's  tower — in  which  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  was  confined;  and  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  now  a  barrack. 
are  the  chief  buildings.  Though  wine  and  field  and  garden  produce  are  still  cultivated 
by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  trade  and  manufactures  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry 
now  carried  on  here.  Paper,  chemical  products,  silk,  dye-stuffs,  gold,  silver,  and  iron 
wares,  tobacco,  vine^r,  etc.,  are  manufactured  for  export.  Gypsum  and  sandstone 
are  quarried  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  '75,  21,208. 

HEI'LIOEirSTADT,  a  regularly  built  and  walled  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  is  situated 
on  the  Leine,  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  50  m.  n.w.  of  Erfurt.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Harz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  from  1807  to  181i 
Weaving,  dyeing,  and  paper-manufacture  are  carried  on.     Pop.  '75,  5,201. 

HEIL'SBEBQ,  a  small  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  is  very  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Aile,  43  m.  s.  of  KDnigsbere.  It  was  originally  the  chief  town  of  Enne- 
land,  one  of  the  old  divisions  of  Poland.  Pop.  75,  6,770,  who  manufacture  cloth, 
leather,  etc. 

HEIL'SBBONV,  a  small  t.  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  middle  Franconia  (pop.  1000). 
worthy  of  note  as  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Hohenzollern  Burggrafs  of  Nuremberg. 
The  couvent  of  Heilsbronn  owes  its  origin  in  1132  to  bishop  Otho  of  Bamberg,  and  its 
subsequent  rich  endowment  to  the  counts  of  Ahenberg,  from  whom  it  passed  in  heritage 
to  the  Nuremberg  princes,  who  thenceforward  retained  the  lay -proprietorship  of  the 
institution.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  their  house  were  buried  here  till  the  end  of  the 
15th  c,  when  it  became  the  burial-place  of  the  Franconian  branch  of  the  HohenzoUerns, 
till  their  surrender  of  their  Franconian  hereditary  lands.  Since  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  in  1555,  little  has  been  done  to  keep  up  tlie  splendor  of  Heilsbronn;  but 
the  church  still  retains  a  large  number  of  hiehly  interesting  monuments,  at  once  com- 
memorative of  ancient  (German  history,  and  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  art  in  Germany 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  village  of  Heilsbronn,  which  lies  on  the  Schwabach, 
possesses  mineral  spriuj^s,  and  has  manufactories  of  wax-cloth  and  woolen  goods. 
The  history  and  antiquities  of  Heilsbronn  convent  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
several  interesting  treatises,  of  which  the  most  complete  is  Hooker's  EeiltbronniscJiei 
AnUquitdtensehato,  and  Stillfried's  sequel  to  the  same  work. 

HEIMDALL,  or  Hbimdaler,  in  Norse  mythology,  a  son  of  Odin,  whose  mother 
was  of  the  Totun  race,  often  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  nine  virgin  sisters.  He  is  called 
"Gold tooth,'*  his  teeth  being  of  that  metal;  and  the  ''owner  of  the  vaulted  arch" 
(rainbow),  and  dwells  in  HimminbjOrg,  the  mountains  of  heaven  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  He  is  the  warder  of  the  gods,  and  keeps  watch  that  the  giants  do  not  cross 
over  the  rainbow  bridge.  He  sees  by  day  or  night,  a  hundred  miles  around  him;  he 
hears  the  growing  of  the  grass,  and  of  the  wool  on  a  sheep's  back.  He  figui«s  at  the 
death  of  Badur,  and  will  appear  at  RagnarOk  (the  last  day),  and  blow  his  horn,  which 
will  be  heard  throughout  the  universe,  and  will  be  the  signal  for  the  final  dissolution. 

HEIMR  (Icelandic,  ?iome,  or  abode);  in  Norse  rnythology  nine  worlds  are  named: 
Muspelheim,  Asaheim,  Ljosalfaheim,  Vanaheim,  Mannaheim,  JOtunheim.   Svartalfa- 
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heim,  Helheim,  and  Niflheim,  The  highest  is  Muspelheim  (world  of  fire\  the  home  of 
8urt,  in  the  highest  region  of  which  Gimle  (heaven)  was  seated.  The  lowest  is  Nifl- 
heim  (mist-world),  the  home  of  cold  and  darkness,  having  in  its  midst  the  fountain 
Hvergelmer,  where  the  dragon  Nidhogg  dwells.  Midway  between  Muspelheim  and 
Niflheim  is  Mannaheim  (mairs  world),  the  round  plane  of  the  earth  surrounded  h^  the 
ocean.  The  gods  gave  Midgard  to  the  first  human  pair  as  a  home  for  their  descendants. 
Far  above  Mannaheim  is  Asaheim  (world  of  the  gods),  forming  an  immense  vault 
above  the  earth.  In  the  midst  of  this  is  Idavold,  the  place  where  the  gods  assemble, 
containing  Odin's  throne  Hlidskjalf.  Beyond  the  ocean  is  JOtunheim  (home  of  giants), 
separated  from  Asaheim  by  the  river  Itins,  which  never  freezes  over.  Next  above  the 
earth  is  Ljosalfheim  (home  of  the  elves  of  light),  and  between  it  and  Asaheim  is  Yana- 
heim  (home  of  the  vans).  Further  down  is  Svartalfheim  (world  of  dark  elves); 
further  still  Mannaheim,  and  lastly  Helheim  (world  of  the  dead,  or  hd),  doubtless  the 
original  of  the  English  "hell." 

HEOUKBIHOLA.    See  Snobbi  Stublesson. 

EEIVE,  Hbinrich,  a  modern  German  poet  and  wit,  was  b.  at  DtLsseldorf^of  Jewish 
parents;  the  date  of  his  birth  is  Dec.  12,  1799,  (not,  as  often  asserted,  Jan.  1,  1800). 
In  1819  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Bonn  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law;  but 
he  devoted  himself  with  greater  ardor  to  the  study  of  modern  and  ancient  German 
literature,  under  the  auspices  of  his  master  and  friend,  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel.     He 
snbsequentlv  studied  at  Berlin  and  at  GOttingen,  at  which  latter  place  he  took  his 
degree  as  doctor  of  law  in  1825.     About  this  time  he  abandoned  Judaism,  and  was 
baptized  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  Heiligenstadt.     A  visit  to  the  Hartz  and  to  Italy 
supplied  him  with  materials  for  his  Imsebildsr  (Pictures  of  Travel,  Hamb.  4  vols., 
1826-31).    This  book  obtained,  on  its  first  appearance,  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  suc- 
cess.   "  Young  Germany,"  in  particular,  became  drunk  with  enthusiasm.    His  Biteh 
der  JUeder  (Book  of  Songs,  Hamb.  1827;   10th  edit.  1852>— a  portion  of  which  had  first 
appeared  as  Youthfvi  So^rrowa  in  Berlin,  1822 — was  no  less  fortunate.    Many  of  these 
songs  are  of  the  most  exquisite  and  ethereal  beauty.     They  are  unmatched  in  German 
literature,  except  by  the  lyrics  which  Goethe  wrote  in  his  youth.     The  revolution  of 
July  threw  Heine  into  a  violent  fit  of  democracy,  and  in  ifel  appeared  his  KahJdorf 
aber  den  Adel,  in  Brirfen  an  den  Grafen  M.  von  Moltke  (Kahldorf  on  the  Aristocracy, 
Id  Letters  addressed  to  Count  M.  von  Moltke).    He  now  found  it  advisable  to  leave  Ger- 
many, and  At  once  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  culti- 
vating heUe9-lettre9,  both  with  a  brilliancy  and  malice  hitherto  almost  unheard  of.    In 
1835  he  married  a  certain  "Mathilde,"  who  figures  much  in  his  writings,  and  in  1843-44 
visited  his  native  country,  to  see  his  mother.     On  his  return  he  published  Denischland; 
ein  Wintermarehen  (Germany;  a  Winter's  Tale),  in  which  ho  recounts  imaginary  ad- 
ventures and  burleusaue  episodes,  and  in  which  a  great  number  of  his  countrymen, 
kings,  statesmen,  professors,  authors,  artists,  etc.,  are  mercilessly  satirized  and  abused. 
In  1847  Heine  was  attacked  by  disease  of   the  spine,  and  was  almost  constantly  bed- 
ridden.   He  suffered  the  most  acute  pain,  together  with  the  loss  of  eyesightr  with  the 
most  remarkable  equanimity  and  even  good  humor,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1856.     His  will  expressed  a  desire  that  no  religious  cere- 
monies should  be  celebrated  at  his  funeral.      "This,"  however,  he  adds,  **  is  not  the 
weak  fancy  of  a  freethinker.    For  the  last  four  years  I  have  cast  aside  all  .philosophical 
pride,  and  have  again  felt  the  power  of  religious  truth."    What  faith  is  to  be  placed 
in  this  assertion  may  easily  be  concluded  from  his  subsequently  designating  the  Deity 
as  the  "mighty  Aristophanes  of  Heaven,"  who  laughs  at  his  calamities.    Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  Heine  wrote  Frahzoeische  Zmtdnde,  Der  Salon,  Shaketpear^s 
Madehen  und  Fratien,  Neus  Gedichte,  Atta  Troll,  Bomamero,  etc.     A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  at  Philadelphia,  by  John  Weik,  in  1856;  another  was  pub- 
lished, bv  Hoffmann  Campe,  in  Hamburg  (1861-68).     A  French  edition  of  his  works 
(Michel  Levy,  Paris,)  was  prepared,  with  his  co-operation,  bv  Loewe-Weimars,  Gererd 
<le  Nerval,   and   St.   Ren^-Taillandier,  English   versions  of  some  of  these  are  Le- 
land*s   translation   of    Ths  Pictures  of  Travel  (1856).   T?ie    Book  of  Songs,  by  J.  E. 
Wallis  (1856),  the  Pbems  complete  by  E.  A.  Bowring  (1859),  and  the  Poems  and  Ballads 
by  Theodore  Martin  (1879).    See  Heinrieh  Heine,  by  W.  Btigand  (1876). 

HEIHECCITTS,  Johank  Gottlieb,  a  learned  jurist  of  Germany,  b.  Sept.  11,  1681,  at 
Eisenberg,  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  law  at  Halle,  where,  in  1713,  he  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1720  professor  of  law.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  went, 
Jnl723,  toFraneker,  in  1727  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  but  in  1788  returned,  as  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  philosophy,  to  Halle,  where  he  died  Aug.  31,  1741.  His  works 
display  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  departments  of  iurisprudence,  but  espe- 
cially with  Roman  and  (Jerman  law ;  and  their  varied  learning,  logical  arrangement,  and 
elegant  Latin,  long  maintained  for  them  a  classical  character.  His  Antiqvitaium  Jus 
Bomanum  lUustrantium  Syntagma,  has  been  re-edited  so  lately  as  1841  by  Mtthlenbruch, 
ftnd  his  Elementa  Juris  GivUis  secundum  Ordinem  Instifutionum  (edited  by  Biener,  1815); 
his  Elementa  Juris  Oivilis  secundum  Ordinem  Pajidectarum,  etc.,  are  still  studied  by 
jurists.  Heineccius's  son,  Johann  Christian  Gottlieb  HErNECCius,  b.  1718  at  Halle, 
died  1791  at  Sagan,  was  for  a  long  time  professor  in  the  academy  for  young  noblemen 
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at  Liegnitz,  and  edited,  besides  several  of  his  fathers  works  separatel]^,  a  complete 
collection  of  them  (H.  Opera  Omnia,  9  vols.,  Geneva,  1771).  Heineccius's  brother, 
JoHANN  MiCHAELis  Hkinecgiub,  b.  at  Elsenbcrg  1674,  died  Sept.  11,  1722,  was  a 
celebrated  pulpit  orator  in  Halle,  and  also  the  first  who  studied  seals  scientifically. 
His  theological  writings  are  forgotten,  but  he  is  remembered  by  his  De  Veteribus  Ger- 
manorum  aliarumque  Nationum  SigiUis  (Leip.  1710;  2d  ed.  I7l9),  and  by  the  work 
edited  in  conjunction  with  Leuckfeld,  Scriptores  Berum  Oermanicarum  (Frankf.  1707). 

HEINECKEN,  Christiak  Heinrich,  1721-25;  a  child  of  extraordinary  precocity; 
b.  at  Lubeck,  where  his  father  was  a  painter.  Able  to  speak  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  by 
the  time  he  was  one  year  old  he  knew  by  heart  the  principal  incidents  in  the  PentateuctC 
At  two  years  he  had  mastered  the  sacred  history:  at  three  was  acquainted  with  historr 
and  geography,  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane;  besides  being  able  to  speak 
Latin  and  French;  and  in  his  fourth  year  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  religion 
and  church  history.  He  was  able  to  reason  on  and  discuss  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired.  Crowds  of  people  flocked  to  Lubeck  to  see  the  wonderful  child ;  and  in  1724 
he  was  taken  to  Copenhagen  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  On  his  return  to 
Lubeck  he  began  to  learn  writing,  but  his  sickly  constitution  gave  way  and  he  died  in 
his  fourth  year. 

HEINSIUS,  Antonius,  1841-1720;  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  confidential  friend 
and  agent  of  William  of  Orange.  After  the  latter  became  king  of  England  he  left  the 
affairs  of  Holland  in  the  hands  of  Heinsius,  who  brought  about  the  participation  of 
Holland  in  the  grand  alliance  concerning  the  Spanish  succession  with  England,  Prussia. 
Denmark,  Savoy,  and  Hanover.  He  sturdily  opposed  the  efforts  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  allies  for  peace,  and  when  it  was  at  last  effected  he  was  the 
last  to  sign  the  treaty. 

HEINSIUS,  Daniel,  1580-1655;  a  famous  Dutch  scholar.  In  1594,  being  already 
remarkable  for  his  attainments,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Franeker  to  perfect  him- 
s«lf  in  Greek  under  Henricus  Schotanus.  He  stayed  at  Franeker  half  a  year,  and  then 
settled  at  Leyden  for  the  remaining  sixty  years  of  his  life.  There  he  studied  under  Joseph 
Scaliger,  and  there  he  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Marnix  de  St.  Aldegonde, 
Janus  Douza,  and  Paulus  Merula.  His  proficiency  in  the  classic  langua^s  won  the 
praise  of  all  the  best  scholars  in  Europe,  and  offers  were  vainly  made  to  him  to  accept 
honorable  positions  outside  of  Holland.  He  soon  rose  in  dignity^  at  the  university  of 
Leyden.  in  1602  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  in  i605 
professor  of  Greek,  and  at  the  death  of  Merula,  in  1607,  he  succeeded  that  illustrious 
scholar  as  librarian.  The  Dutch  poetry  of  Heinsius  is  of  the  school  of  Roemer  Visscher, 
but  attains  no  very  high' excellence.  It  was,  however,  greatly  admired  by  Martin  Opitz, 
who  was  the  pupil  of  Heinsius,  and  who,  in  translating  the  poetry  of  tne  latter,  intro- 
duced the  German  public  to  the  use  of  the  rhyming  Alexandrine. 

HEIHTTZELMAN,  Samuel  P.,  b.  Penn.,  1805;  graduated  at  West  Point,  served  on 
the  northern  frontier  in  the  Florida  war  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  later  in  Cali- 
fornia and  on  the  Texas  frontier  chiefly  against  the  Indians.  In  1861  he  was  made  col. , 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  Washington.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  brig.gen.  of 
volunteers  and  commanded  at  Alexandria,  Va.  He  wcs  wounded  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  In  1862  he  commanded  the  army  corps  before  Yorktown,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  Prompted  to  maj.gen.,  he  was  in  the  Fair  Oaks  and  the 
seven  days'  conflict,  and  in  the  second  Bull  Run  battle,  as  well  as  at  Chantilly.  He 
commanaed  the  defenses  at  Washington,  and  in  1864  assumed  the  command  of  the 
northern  department,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1865 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  Early  in  1869  he  was  retired  from  du^*, 
with  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  in  the  regular  army. 

HEIX,  in  Scotch  law,  is  often  used  in  a  loose  sense  to  denote  the  persons  entitled  to 
succeed  to  the  heritable  as  well  as  to  the  movable  estate.  In  Scotland  the  same  rule 
exists  as  in  England,  that  if  a  person  do  not  by  deed  merits  causa  (which  operates  like 
an  English  will)  dispone  or  convey  his  estate  to  some  other  person,  the  law  points  out 
who  is  to  take  such  estate,  and  that  person  is  the  heir-at-law.  The  rules  by  which  the 
heir  to  heritable  estate  in  Scotland  is  pointed  out  differ  considerably  from  the  English 
rules.  These  rules  are  the  same  as  to  the  descendants  of  the  deceased  person  A.  But 
after  A's  descendants  are  exhausted,  differences  begin,  for  then  it  is  not  the  father,  nor 
yet  the  eldest  brother  of  A.  but  the  next  younger  brother  of  A,  who  next  succeeds;  then 
the  next  younger  again,  until  the  youngest  brother;  after  whom  and  his  descendants 
comes  A's  next  elder  brother;  and  so  on  upwards  to  the  eldest  brother  of  all.  In  Pater- 
son's  Compendium  of  English  and  ScotcJi  Law,  the  different  order  of  succession  in  both 
countries  is  shown  m  a  map.  There  was  a  difference  in  Scotland  as  regards  heritable 
estate  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  person  (in  which  case  it  was  called  conquest), 
and  who  died  leaving  brothers  both  elder  and  younger:  in  such  case,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  the  estate  went  first  to  the  next  elder  brother.  But  after  1874  this  dis- 
tinction was  abolished.  In  Scotland,  when  females  succeed  equally,  they  are  called 
heirs- portioners  (q.v.).  In  Scotland,  though  not  in  England,  the  mother  never  succeeds 
in  any  event,  or  any  relatives,  except  brothers  and  sisters  german,  who  trace  through  her. 
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There  was  an  important  difference  in  Scotland  as  to  the  vesting  of  the  heritable 
estate  of  a  deceased  person.  At  the  death  of  the  owner,  his  heritable  estate  did  not 
immediately  vest  in  the  heir,  but  lay  in  an  intermediate  state,  then  called  the  luBredilas 
jaeens,  and  the  person  entitled  to  be  the  heir  had  to  be  served  heir,  or  make  up  his  titles, 
and  enter  to  the  estate.  This  was  altered  in  1874,  and  the  estate  now  vests  at  once 
upon  the  death  of  the  last  owner,  37  and  38  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  9.  The  general  rule  also 
exists  in  Scotland,  that  the  heir-at-law  takes  the  estates  subject  to  his  ancestor's  debts ;  \ 
indeed,  he  used  to  be  liable  for  all  the  debts,  though  far  exceeding  the  property  left,  ^ 
provided  that  he  did  not  take  certain  precautions  to  escape  this  passive  representation, 
as  it  was  called,  for  the  barbarous  maxim  prevailed,  hceres  est  eadem  persona  cum  defuncto. 
The  steps  to  be  taken  to -guard  against  liability  in  such  cases  are  matters  of  detail  which 
do  not  require  to  be  described,  and  are  no  longer  necessary  since  the  act  of  1874. 
Another  important  distinction  exists  in  Scotland,  viz..  that  an  heir  need  not  be  born  in 
lawful  wedlock,  as  in  England,  but  it  is  enough  if  the  father  marries  the  mother  after- 
wards, and  so  legitimates  him. 

The  word  '*  heir  "  is  often  distinguished  into  several  kinds.  Thus,  an  heir  by  desHnor 
tion  is  a  person  who  is  pointed  out  by  a  certain  deed  to  succeed  in  a  certain  order.  So 
is  an  heir  of  promsion.  An  heir-at-law  is  also  often  called  an  heir  of  Une,  because  he 
succeeds  according  to  a  certain  line  or  order;  and  an  h^r-general,  because  he  is  the  gen- 
eral representative  of  the  ancestor,  in  contrad[istinction  to  an  heir-special,  who  is  pointed 
out  by  deed.  An  heir  of  entail  is  the  person  who  succeeds  to  an  entailed  estate  by  virtue 
of  the  deed  of  entail,  which  prescribes  the  order  of  succession.  An  lieir  of  conquest 
meant,  as  above  stated,  the  heir  of  an  ancestor  who  acquired  the  estate  in  question  by 
purchase,  and  not  by  succession.    See  Successioit. 

HEIR  {ante\  at  common  law,  one  who  is  bom  or  begotten  in  lawful  wedlock,  and 
upon  whom  the  law  devolves  an  estate  immediately  upon  the  ancestor's  death.  No  one 
is  the  heir  of  a  living  person,  but  one  may  be  the  heir  apparent  or  presumptive.  Neither 
«  monster  nor  a  bastard  can  be  an  heir.  In  civil  law  any  one  who  succeeds  to  the  rights 
and  occupies  the  place  of  a  deceased  person  is  an  heir.  An  heir  apparent  is  one  who 
has  an  absolute  right  to  an  inheritance  if  outliving  the  possessor.  Beneficiary  lieirs 
accept  succession  under  the  benefit  of  an  inventory,  the  mam  purpose  of  which  is  to 
limit  liability  for  debts.  A  collateral  heir  is  one  not  in  direct  line,  as  a  brother,  uncle, 
aunt,  nephew,  or  niece.  A  conveTitioruil  heir  takes  succession  b^  virtue  of  a  contract,  as 
by  marriage  contract.  A  forced  heir  is  one  who  cannot  be  disinherited.  Any  heir  at 
common  law  is  a  general  heir.  Iri-egular  heirs  are  (in  Louisiana)  those  who  are  neither 
testamentary  nor  legal,  but  are  established  for  the  succession  by  law.  The  civil  code 
of  that  state  provides  that  when  the  deceased  has  left  neither  lawful  descendants  nor  ' 
ascendants  nor  collateral  relations,  the  law  calls  to  the  inheritor  a  surviving  husband  or  \ 
wife,  or  his  or  her  natural  children,  or  the  state  heirs  at  law  are  the  same  as  heirs  gen- 
eral, those  who  stand  in  natural  succession.  Legal  heirs  are  persons  of  the  same  blood 
as  the  deceased  who  take  succession  by  force  of  law,  thus  differing  from  a  testament-- 
ary  heir  who  succeeds  by  the  act  of  the  deceased.  Three  classes  of  legal  heirs  are 
recognized;  the  children  and  other  lawful  descendants;  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
other  lawful  descendants;  and  the  collateral  kindred.  An  heir  presumptite  is  one  who 
may  be  the  legal  heir,  but  whose  right  may  be  destroyed  by  a  later  born  child.  -A  testa- 
mentary heir  succeeds  under  a  regularly  made  will.  UhcondHiomU  heirs  inherit  without 
reservation. 

HEnt,  or  Heik-at-Law,  in  English  law,  means  the  person  who,  in  the  event  of  no 
will  being  left  by  a  deceased  person  which  indicates  a  different  person,  is  entitled  by 
law  to  succeed  to  the  real  estate  of  such  deceased  person.  The  term  is  never  used  in  the 
loose  sense  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  as  including  both  heirs,  properly  so  called, 
and  executors  or  next  of  kin.  When  a  person  in  England  or  Ireland  does  not  think 
fit  to  exercise  the  undoubted  right  which  belongs  to  him  of.  leaving  his  real  property  by 
will  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  to  be  enjoyed  after  his  own  death,  the  law  steps  in,  and 
appoints  such  a  person  for  him,  and  this  person  is  the  heir-at-law.  The  law,  in  select- 
ing these  heirs,  proceeds  on  certain  fixed  rules  of  primogeniture  and  relationship,  pre- 
ferring males  to  females.  The  eldest  son  is  preferred  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
his  descendants;  then  the  next  eldest  son  and  his  descendants;  and  so  on  to  the  young- 
est son,  after  whom  the  daughters  succeed  equally  or  all  together,  and  are  then  called 
<coparceners.  After  the  descendants  of  the  deceased  person,  who  may  be  called  A, 
are  exhausted,  then  A's  father  succeeds;  after  whom  follow  A*s  eldest  brother  and 
descendants;  then  A's  next  eldest  brother;  and  so  on  to  the  youngest  brother;  after 
failure  of  whom  and  his  descendants,  then  all  A's  sisters  by  the  full  blood  succeed 
equally  as  coparceners;  then  A's  half-brother  by  the  father's  side,  and  descendants,  etc. ; 
then  A's  half-sisters  by  tlie  father's  side,  all  as  coparceners;  after  whom  succeed  A's 
paternal  uncles  and  aunts  in  a  similar  order.  Where  there  are  no  heirs  whose  relation- 
ship can  be  traced  to  the  deceased  person,  then  the  real  estate  goes  to  the  crown. 

The  moment  a  person  dies  leaving  real  estate  in  England,  such  real  estate  vests  at 
once  in  the  heir-at-law*,  whoever  that  may  be,  without  any  ceremony  or  formality  being 
required.  The  heir-at-law,  however,  takes  the  property  subject  to  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  and  must  pay  off  all  these,  provided  there  is  no  personal  estate  sufficient  to 
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gay  them,  but  in  no  case  can  he  be  liable  beyond  the  value  of  the  estate  itself.  The 
eir,  it  is  true,  may  be  sued  for  these  debts,  in  the  first  instance,  by  any  of  the  creditors, 
but  he  may  afterwards  have  the  real  estate  exonerated,  thereby  shifting  the  liability  to 
the  personal  estate.  When  the  deceased  had  land  which  was  subject  to  a  mortgage 
debt,  then  that  debt  is  a  burden  on  the  land,  and  must  be  borne  by  the  heir;  but  the  law 
was  otherwise  before  1854 

The  law  of  succession  in  Ireland  is  entirely  the  same  as  in  England.    See  Suocsa- 

BION. 

HEIB-APFABEKT,  in  English  law,  means  the  person  who  is  certain  to  succeed  if  he 
outlive  his  ancestor;  thus  the  eldest  son  is  so,  because  no  other  person  can  ever  come 
between  and  obtain  precedence.  In  Scotland  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used  also  pop- 
ularly in  this  sense,  but  the  words  '*  apparent  heir,"  when  used  technically  there,  mean 
quite  a  different  thing,  viz.,  the  person  who,  after  his  ancestor's  death,  is  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed, provided  he  make  up  his  titles,  but  who  has  not  yet  actually  done  so.  The 
apparent  heir  has  a  year  to  deliberate,  called  the  annus  deliberandi^  whether  he  will 
enter  upon  the  property,  because  the  responsibility  is  so  much  greater  in  Scotland  than 
in  England. 

HEIBESS  means  a  female  heir  when  there  are  no  male  heirs  to  succeed.  Where 
there  are  several  females,  aJl  sisters,  who  are  in  that  case  ec^ually  entitled,  they  are 
sometimes  called  co-heiresses,  but  more  properly  coparceners  m  England,  and  heirs- 
portioners  in  Scotland. 

HEIB£88.  In  heraldry,  a  lady  is  accounted  an  heiress  if  she  has  no  brothers  who 
leave  issue.  The  husband  of  an  heiress  is  entitled  to  bear  her  arms  in  an  escutcheon  of 
pretense,  i.e.,  a  small  escutcheon  in  the  center  of  his  paternal  shield,  and  the  children 
of  an  heiress  may  (quarter  her  arms  with  their  paternal  coat.  Neither  practice  is  of  very 
early  introduction  m  heraldry.     See  MabshaIjING  of  A&ms. 

H£Ut  AND  EXECUTOB,  a  short  phrase  to  denote  that  branch  of  the  law  in  which  a 
leading  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  kinds  of  property  left  by  a  deceased  person^ 
viz.,  real  and  personal.  All  a  man's  property  falls  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads. 
If  real,  it  goes  to  the  heir-at-law;  if  personal,  it  goes  to  the  executors  or  administrators* 
often  called  the  personal  representatives.  In  Scotland  the  same  leading  distinction 
exists  under  the  head  of  heritable  and  movable,  but  in  Scotland  some  things  are  classed 
among  heritable,  which  in  England  would  not  be  classed  among  refd  property.  Thus^ 
in  Scotland,  a  lease  is  heritable  property,  and  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  while  in  England 
it  is  personal,  and  goes  to  the  executor  or  administrator.  So  annuities  in  England  are 
personalty,  and  in  Scotland  are  heritable  subjects,  and  there  are  some  other  diflerencea 
not  easily  to  be  explained  popularly. 

H£IB-FE]CALE  means  the  female  heir  connected  through  a  female. 

HEUtLOOM,  in  English  law,  means  certain  chattels  which  go  to  the  heir-at-law  by 
special  custom,  and  have  already  come  through  several  descents.  The  chattels  included 
are  the  best  of  everything,  as  pots,  pans,  tables,  &c.  But  the  right  is  obscure.  The 
word  is  more  frequently  used  now  to  designate  some  chattel  which  a  testator  has 
bequeathed  to  the  person,  whoiiever  he  may  be,  who  is  to  take  the  real  estate.  In  Scot- 
land a  somewhat  similar,  but. by  no  means  identical,  phrase  is  used,  viz.,  heirship  moth 
ables,  which  is  a  wider  ri^ht,  and  includes  the  best  articles  of  furniture  in  the  house 
of  a  person  who  left  heritable  property.  The  extent  of  this  right  is  also  not  clearly 
settled. 

HEIB-XALE  means  the  male  heir  connected  through  a  male. 

HEIB-PBESUKF'TIVEy  in  English  law,  means  the  person  who  would  succeed  if  the 
ancestor  were  to  die  immediately,  but  who  may  ultimately  be  displaced  if  the  ancestor 
live  longer.  Thus,  an  only  daughter  is  the  heir-presumptive  until  a  son  is  born,  who 
thereupon  displaces  her.  In  Scotland,  though  the  phrase  is  also  used  popularly  in  this 
sense,  yet  in  its  technical  sense  it  means  the  person  who  is  certain  to  be  heir  if  he  out- 
live his  ancestor.  In  short,  a  presumptive  heir  in  Scotland  would  be  called  an  heir- 
apparent  in  England. 

HEIMHIP  lioVABLES.    See  Heirloom. 

HEIB8-P0BTI0HEB8,  in  Scotch  law,  mean  either  two  or  more  females,  being  sisters, 
or  sisters  and  the  children,  male  and  female,  of  deceased  sisters,  who  are  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed to  heritable  estate.  Thus,  if  A  dies  leaving  three  daughters,  all  three  succeed 
equally  if  alive;  or  if  some  had  already  died  leaving  children,  then  the  children  repre- 
sent the  parent,  and  succeed  to  the  parent's  share  along  with  the  surviving  sisters,  all 
being  called  heirs-portioners.  In  such  cases,  the  eldest  heir-portioner  is  entitled  to  the 
mansion-house  over  and  above  her  equal  share  of  the  rest.  She  alone  also  takea  a 
peerage  or  dimity,  if  there  is  any  in  the  family.  In  England  coparceners,  though 
resembling  heirs-portioners,  have  not  identical  rights.  See  raterson^  Comp,  of  E,  and 
S,  Law,  s.  777. 

HEL,  the  northern  goddess  of  the  dead,  who  dwelt  beneath  one  of  the  three  roots  of 
the  sacred  ash  Y^gdrasil,  was  the  daughter  of  the  evil-hearted  Loki  (a. v.),  by  the 
giantess  AngurbooA.    Hel,  together  with  ner  brothers,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  and  tl^.^rpent 
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Jormundgand,  was  bred  up  in  the  giant's  home  of  JStunheim,  where  she  remained,  till 
at  the  request  of  the  -^sir,  or  gods,  the  All-father  sent  for  her  and  her  brothers;  when, 
knowine  that  by  their  origin  these  children  must  prove  a  great  soui'ce  of  calamity,  he 
resolveaupon  their  destruction,  and  after  casting  the  serpent  into  the  deep  ocean,  which 
surrounds  all  lands,  and  where  it  has  grown  so  large  that  it  encircles  the  whole  world, 
and  bites  its  own  tail,  he  hurled  Hel  into  Niflheim  (q.v.),  over  which  he  gave  her 
authority,  and  in  which  she  was  to  assign  places  to  all  who  die  of  sickness  and  age. 
Her  vast  abode  is  surrounded  by  a  high  mclosure  with  massive  gates.  Her  dwelling 
is  eUndniTj  dark  clouds;  her  dish,  hunffr,  hunger;  her  knife,  mUt,  starvatioh;  her  ser- 
vants, gangldti,  slow-moving;  her  bed,  A»r,  sickness;  and  hjer  curtains,  hlikiaTidabdl, 
splendid  misery.  8he  is  easily  recognized  by  her  fierce  aspect,  and  her  half -black,  half 
flesh-colored  slnn.  Hel  was  inexorable,  and  would  release  no  one  who  had  once  entered 
her  domain.    See  Balder. 

After  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  Christianity,  the  ideas  personified  in  Hel  grad- 
ually mei^ed,  among  all  the  races  of  northern  and  German  descent,  in  the  local  con- 
ception of  a  hell,  or  dark  abode  of  the  dead.  See  Thorpe's  Northern  Mytholoffy,  Qrimm's 
Mytkologie, 

HEL,  in  Norse  mythology,  a  goddess  or  giantess  who  dwells  in  Niflheim  under  the 
rootoof  YggdrasH,  ana  rules  over  nine  worlds.  Her  residence  is  called  Helheim,  and  the 
Hel- way  thither  is  long.  Its  course  is  northward  and  downward;  gloom v  rivers  sur- 
round her  world,  one  of  which  flows  through  valleys  filled  with  swords.  A  dog  stands 
outside  of  a  cave,  and  with  loud  howling  greeted  Odin  when  he  rode  down  to  Hel  to 
wake  the  prophetess  in  her  grave-mound  e.  of  the  Hel-gate  to  inquire  the  fate  of  Balder. 
Hel  binds  the  dying  with  chains  that  cannot  be  broken.  She  receives  all  who  die  of 
sickness  or  old  age.  Her  company  is  large,  but  her  shadowv  realm  has  room  for  all. 
The  worst  go  into  Niflheim  ;  or  the  ninth  and  lowest  world,,  into  the  place  named 
Anguish,  the  threshold  of  which  is  Precipice,  their  table  is  Famine,  their  waiters  Slow- 
ness and  Delay,  and  their  bed  is  Care.  Hel  rides  a  horse  with  only  three  feet.  Faith 
in  this  goddess  is  not  yet  extinct.  Hel-shoes  (hell-shoon)  are  still  put  on  the  feet  of 
the  dead,  and  her  dog  is  heard  barkinff  to  give  warning  that  deatn  is  at  hand.  In 
Norway  when  any  one  recovers  from  dangerous  illness  he  is  said  to  have  given  Hel 
a  bushel  of  oats,  in  allusion  to  the  belief  that  she  wanders  around  in  the  form  of  a  horse. 
That  the  English  noun  "  hell "  is  derived  from  the  name  of  this  goddess  seems  beyond 
doubt. 

HELAMYS,  Pedetes  capenses,  the  Jerboa  or  jumping  hare;  a  rodent^of  s.  Africa,  of 
the  tsLmWy  pedetida.  Its  len^  is  12  to  15  inches;  it  occasionally  jumps  over  80  feet. 
It  is  exceedingly  timid,  and  its  habits  are  nocturnal. 

HELDEB,  a  thriving  seaport  and  strongly  fortified  t.  in  the  province  of  Holland^ 
Netherlands,  stands  on  the  Marsdiep,  which  unites  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  German 
ocean,  and  separates  n.  Holland  from  Texel.  It  is  4L5  m.  n.n.w.  of  Amsterdam,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  grand  ship  canal.  See  Ambtekdah.  Helder  is  protected 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  an  enormous  dike,  six  m.  in  length,  40  ft.  broad  at  the 
top,  on  which  there  is  a  good  road,  and  which  presents  to  the  sea  a  sloping  side  of  200 
ft.,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40".  This  dike  is  built  entifely  of  huge  blocks  of  Norwegian 
granite.  Here  alone,  along  the  whole  coast,  is  deep  water  found  close  to  the  shore,  a 
fact  accounted  for  by  the  rush  or  "race"  of  the  tide,  the  violence  of  which  is  so  great 
here  that  no  sand  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  Fort  Eykduin  is  surmounted  by  a  tower 
and  light-house.  Its  harbor,  which  is  well  sheltered  by  the  dike,  can  easily  contain  800 
large  vessels.    Pop.  (Dec.  81,  74),  20,729. 

HELEK,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  legend,  she  was  so  exceedingly  beautiful,  that  at  the  age  of  ten  she 
was  carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  but  was  recovered  subsequently  by  her 
brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux.  Tyndareus  afterwards  engaged  her  suitors,  who  numbered 
about  30,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  unite  together  to  aid  the  husband  whom  Helen  should 
choose,  in  case  of  any  attempts  being  again  made  to  carry  her  off.  In  accordance  with 
this  oath,  her  husband,  Menelaus,  when  she  was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Paris,  son  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy,  summoned  all  the  princes  of  Greece  to  avenge  the  injury  he  had 
sustained,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  stories  concerning  the  fate  of 
Helen  are  inexhaustible.  The  ordinary  legend  states  that  after  the  death  of  Paris,  she 
voluntarily  married  his  brother  Deiphobus,  and  that  on  the  taking  of  Trov,  in  order  to 
recover  the  favor  of  Menelaus,  she  betrayed  Deiphobus  into  his  hands.  On  the  fall  of 
Troy,  she  returned  with  Menelaus  to  Sparta;  but  after  his  death  was  driven  from  the 
country,  and  having  gone  to  Rhodes,  was  there  murdered  by  the  queen  of  the  island. 
By  her  husband  Menelaus,  she  had  one  daughter,  Hermione.  Greek  artists  have  repre- 
sented her  in  their  works  as  the  prototype  of  female  beauty,  and  she  has  frequently  been 
celebrated  by  the  tragedians  in  their  dramatic  works. 

HELENA,  a  t.  in  Phillips  co.,  Ark.,  on  the  Mississippi,  75  m.  below  Memphis,  at 
the  e.  terminus  ef  the  Arkansas  central  railroad;  pop.  5,000.  It  has 9  churches,  2' news- 
papers, oil  mills,  and  some  manufactories,  but  its  main  business  is  in  cotton,  of  which 
40,000  to  50,000  bales  are  shipped  yearly.  Digitized  by  ^^OOV  It: 
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HELENA,  the  capital  of  Montana,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  co.,  14  m.  w.  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  near  the  Rocky  mountains;  pop.  10,000.  Rich  gold  mines  were  found  in  its 
vicinity  about  1864,  and  since  then  the  city  has  grown  rapidly.  It  has  a  court-boufse, 
banks,  a  land  office;  quartz  crushing,  flour,  and  lumber  mills;  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, a  hospital,  a  Koman  Catholic  academy  and  convent,  and  the  public  offices  of  thi 
territory. 

HEL'ENA,  the  name  of  several  female  saints  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  whom  is  the  empress  Helena,  wife  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  mother  of  Coq- 
stantine  thte  great.  The  place  of  her  birth  is  a  subject  of  controversy:  accordine  to  one 
account,  she  was  bom  in3ithynia;  but  the  English  church  historians  commonly  claim 
her  as  a  native  of  Britain,  to  which  opinion  some  probability  is  added  from  the  fact. 
that  her  first-born  son,  Constantine,  was  born  in  that  country.  She  became  a  Chrisliim 
during  the  youth  of  Constantine.  and  it  is  thought  not  unlikely  that  her  example  and  bei 
teaching  co-operated  with  public  motives  in  determining  Constantine  to  embrace  ib^ 
Christian  religion.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  defeat  of  Kaxentius  that  Helena 
formally  received  baptism.  She  was  at  this  time  far  advanced  in  years;  but  she  surriTed 
her  baptism  for  a  considerable  time,  and  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity by  her  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  her  manv  acts  of  piety  and 
munificence.  Among  the  public  events  of  her  Christian  life,  recorded  bv  Catholic  hlv 
torians,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  disco verv  (according  to  the  belief  of  the  time)  of  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  (see  Holy  Places).  She  died  in  the  year  328.  or,  according  to 
another  account,  in  826. — ^Two  other  royal  or  princely  ladies  of  the  same  name  are 
honored  as  saints.  The  first,  whose  honors  are  confined  to  the  Russian  church,  was  the 
wife  of  the  grand  duke  Igor,  and  at  her  baptism  in  Constantinople  (955),  changed  her 
original  name,  Olga,  into  Helena.  She  is  held  in  the  highest  reputation  for  sanctity  in 
the  Russian  church.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Skofdc,  in  w^est  Gothland,  ^nd  lived  in 
the  12th  century. 

HELE'HA,  St.,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  lonely  islands  in  the  world,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  15"  55'  s. ,  and  long.  5^  44'  w.  Greatest  length  of  the  island. 
10^  m. ;  breadth,  7  m.;  area,  47  sq.  miles.  Pop.  71,  6,241.  It  is  850  m.  from  the  near- 
est land,  the  island  of  Ascension,  and  about  a  half  more  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
African  continent.  The  island  was  discovered  in  1502.  on  St,  Helena's  day  (May  22\ 
whence  its  name,  by  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Juan  de  Nova  Castella.  It  afterwards 
became  a  Dutch  possession,  was  ceded  by  Holland  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  to 
the  English  East  India  company,  and  made  over  by  them  to  the  British  crown  in  1833. 
Its  value  consisted  in  its  being  a  convenient  haldng-place  on  the  homeward  voyage  from 
India — a  value  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  had,  ten  years  pre 
viously,  been  colonized  by  the  Dutch.  On  the  outward  voyage,  however,  it  was  not 
available  for  sailing-vessels,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Uie  easterly  trade-winds, 
could  reach  it  at  last  only  after  overshooting  it  far  both  to  the  w.  and  to  the  s ; 
and  this  difficulty  of  access  peculiarly  fitted  it  to  be  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who  here  lingered  in  hopeless  captivity  from  1815  to  1821.  The  nature  of  the 
coast,  too,  would  render  a  hostile  landing  next  to  impracticable,  presenting,  as  it  doe^ 
either  a  naturally  scarped  face  of  cliffs  ranging  from  000  to  1200  ft.  high,  or  the  moutlis 
of  ravines  protected  by  forts  and  other  military  works.  There  is  one  good  inlet,  called 
James's  bay,  possessing  a  fine  harbor.  Here  is  situated  James's  town,  the  only  place  of 
any  note  in  the  island. 

About  6,000  acres— one-fifth  of  the  entire  surface — ^are  available  for  cultivation,  but 
not  more  than  500  are  actually  under  cultivation ;  while  uplands  of  volcanic  origin. 
rising  in  Diana's  peak  (in  the  center  of  the  island)  to  the  height  of  2,700  ft.,  feed  large 
numbers  of  goats.  There  are  several  plains,  the  largest  of  which  is  Longwood,  where 
stands  the  house  in  which  Napoleon  lived.  Supplies  of  provisions,  properly  so  called. 
are  mostly  imported,  more  especially  for  the  resident  population.    « 

HEIi'ENSBUXQH,  a  rising  t.  and  favorite  watering-place  of  Scotland,  in  the  co.  of 
Dumbarton,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  firth  of  Clyde,  opposite 
Greenock,  from  which  it  is  4  m.  distant,  and  28  m.  w.n.w.  of  Glasgow  by  railwav. 
It  was  founded  in  1777  by  sir  James  Colquhoun,  and  named  after  his  wife  Helen.  In 
1858  direct  railway  communication  was  opened  up  between  Helensburgh  and  Dum- 
barton and  Glasgow,  and  since  that  time  the  town  has  greatly  increawd.  Pop.  '71. 
5,975;  but  in  summer,  the  numbers  are  nearly  doubled. 

HELIACAL  EI8IH0  (from  Gr.  Mios,  the  sun).  A  star  is  said  to  rise  heliacally  when 
it  rises  just  before  the  sun.  When  the  sun  approaches  a  star  which  is  near  the  ecliptic, 
the  star  becomes  for  a  season  invisible — the  heavens  being  too  bright  in  the  quarters  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  at  the  times  of  its  rising  and  setting,  to  allow  it  to  be  seen.  Bat 
when  the  sun,  progressing  in  its  orbit,  separates  from  the  star,  and  the  latter  begins  to 
rise  first,  it  in  time  rises  so  much  earlier  than  the  sun,  as  just  to  be  visible  before  day- 
light.    It  is  then  said  to  rise  heliacal ly. 

HELI AND,  a  Saxon  poem  of  the  9th  century.  The  portion  yet  preserved  sets  forth 
the  life  of  Christ  as  told  by  the  four  evangelists,  whose  various  narratives  the  author 
fieeks  to  harmonize.    It  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Saxon  writer  of  unknown 
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name  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Louis  the  pious.  Like  all  the  most  ancient  remains 
of  Teutonic  poetry,  Heiiand  is  written  in  alliterative  vei*se,  of  which  the  writer  was 
perfect  master.  *  It  is  almost  the  only  remnant  of  the  old  Saxon  dialect,  and  hus  there- 
fore a  high  philological  value,  hut  it  is  still  more  interesting  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
The  poet  does  not  merely  repeat  his  authorities;  while  true  to  the  mam  facts  of  the 
original  story,  he  allows  his  imagination  to  play  upon  them  in  a  free  and  poetic  spirit. 
He  realizes  intensely  the  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and 
imparts  vitality  and  detiniteness  to  the  received  ctmceptiou  of  His  chamcter.  Tlie 
diction  is  simple  and  popular,  but  marked  by  an  elevation  of  sentiment  adapted  to  the 
theme,  and  the  author  often  succeeds  most  liuppily  in  imparting  to  itis  style  color, 
variety,  and  animation.  The  9th  c.  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  old  English 
and  old  Norse  poetry;  the  HeUand  affords  proof  of  that  same  impulse  which  operated 
also  upon  the  higher  minds  of  Germany.  The  historical  aspects  of  this  great  work  are 
hjirdly  less  important.  Of  all  the  German  tribes  the  Saxons  were  the  last  to  submit  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  They  reg-arded  baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Fraukish 
supremacy,  and  clung  tenaciously  to  the  ancient  leutonic  faith.  It  was  only  when 
Charlemagne,  after  more  than  80  years  of  warfare,  forced  the  new  creed  upon  them  that 
it  gained  acceptance  by  them,  and  then  when  they  talked  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  they 
associated  them  with  *Wodcn  and  Thor,  and  took  delight  in  the  heathen  poetry  which 
had  Lieen  handed  down  from  remote  periods. 

HELIAK'THTTS.    See  jERrsALEM  Artichoke,  and  Sunflower. 

H£LI'CIB£  (Gr.  Jidix,  a  spiral),  a  larire  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the 
order  pnlmoTiata,  and  of  which  snails  (q.v.)  are  familiar  examples.  The  order  is 
distinguished  by  having  part  of  the  mantle  cavity  formed  into  an  air-snc  or  lung.  The 
helicidflB  are  land  mollusks.  They  have  a  spiral  shell,  into  which  the  l>ody  of  the 
animal  enn  be  withdrawn.  Most  of  the  species  pretty  much  resemble  the  conunoa 
snails  in  their  habits,  feeding  on  vegetable  substances  of  various  kinds,  and  often 
proving  troublesome  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

HEL'ICOH,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  mountain-range  in  the  8.w.  of  the  province  of 
Boeotia,  in  Greece,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Parnassus.  It  was 
celebnited  by  ancient  poets  as  the  favorite  seat  of  the  Muses.  The  loftiest  sinnmit  (novr 
called  Paleovuvi)  is  about  5,000  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of  Helicon  stood  the  village 
of  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  and  the  scat  of  the  earliest  school  of  poetry  in 
Greece.  In  ascending  the  mimntain  from  Ascra  (now  Pyr;::dki),  the  traveler  pas.*4es  the 
famous  fountain  of  Aganippe,  the  watei*sof  which  were  fabled  to  l^^stow  inspiration. 
I'he  grove  of  the  Muses  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mirandali,  one  of  the  sumniits  of  Helicon.  Leake  considers  that  its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  church  and  convent  of  St.  Nicholas.  Twenty  stadia  above  this  was  the 
fountain  of  Hippocrene,  probably  the  modern  Makariotissa,  where  there  is  still  a  fine 
spring. 

HE'LIGOLAHD,  or  Helgoland  (Holy  Land),  a  small  islond  in  the  North  sea, 
belongiitgto  Great  Britain,  is  situated  about  35  or  40  m.  n.w.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ell>e, 
in  lat.  54  11'  n.,  and  long.  7"  53'  east.  It  is  about  a  m.  lon^from  n.  to  s.,  and  one-third 
of  a  m.  from  c.  to  w.,  one- fifth  of  a  sq.m.  in  superflciaT  area,  and  about  2{-  m.  in 
circumference.  The  island  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  quarter;  the  former,  •*  The 
Oberland.**  is  a  rock  200  feet  in  height,  and  4,200  paces  in  circumference,  on  which 
stands  a  town  of  850  houses,  and  1913  inhabitants;  the  latter.  '*  Sandy  Island,"  is  a  patch 
of  shore  with  60  houses  s.e.  of  the  cliff,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  flight  of  178 
steps.  The  surging  of  the  sea,  which  has  already  greatly  diminished  the  size  of  the 
island,  is  fast  consuming  its  shores,  and  will  probably,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
reduce  it  to  a  mere  sand-bank.  Heligoland  has  two  good  polls,  one  on  its  n.  and 
another  on  its  s.  side.  The  inhabitants  are  supported  chiefly  by  fishing  and  commerce, 
by  serving  as  pilots,  and  by  the  strangers  who  visit  Heligoland  for  the  excellent  sea- 
bathing Sandy  island  affords.  A  light-house  stands  on  the  cliff  near  the  village.  There 
is  also  a  prison,  but  it  is  never  occupied.  The  annual  value  of  the  fisheries  is  about 
£5,000,  and  the  chief  products  are  lobsters  and  haddocks.  Heligoland  is  an  important 
place  in  time  of  war,  and  commands  the  German  trade  in  the  North  sea.  The  island, 
which  was  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Danes  in  1807,  and  was  formally  ceded  to 
them  in  1814.  has  an  English  governor,  but  the  internal  affairs  are  managed  by  a  council 
of  the  islanders.  Four  oatteries.  manned  by  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers,  are  mounted 
on  the  cliff.  The  British  establ'Shment  mainttdned  on  Heligoland  costs  about  £1000 
a  year.  Steam -boats,  run  Itetween  this  and  Hamburg.  Heligoland  was  anciently  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Hcrtha,  and  was  the  island  to  which  the  tribe  of  the  Angli  who  inhabited 
the  mainland  opposite,  went  to  perform  religious  rites  in  her  honor.  On  a  map 
discovered  by  sir  William  Gell,  the  situation  of  niany  temples,  villages,  and  large  ti-acts 
of  country,  are  delineated,  all  of  which  were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  between  700  a.d. 
and  1200  a.d.,  according  to  D'Anville.  The  sea  continueri  its  encroachments,  and, 
before  the  end  of  tlie  17th  c,  had  submerged  several  churches  and  n.onastio 
estahlishments.  Christianity  was  first  preached  here  by  St.  Willibrod  in  the  7th  c., 
after  wliose  time  the  island  received  its  present  name.  Before  this,  it  was  called 
Foaetisland,  from  the  Frisian  goddess,  Foseta,  who  had  a  temple  here.  Tlie  inhabitants 
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of  Heligoland  are  divided  into  two  classy,  differing  both  in  race  and  occupation — the 
one  beiug  tishers.  the  other  merchants,  cultivators,  etc.  The  first  are  Frisians,  a  tall 
and  muscular  race  of  hardv  seaman,  simple  and  primitive  in  their  habHs  and  holdinap 
hiud-labor  in  contempt.  The  merchant  class  consists  of  imniigraiita  from  Hamburg  and 
other  places  on  the  mainland,  or  their  descendanta 

EELIOCEV'TBIO,  a  term  in  astronomy,  signifying  that  the  sun  (Gr.  AeUot)  is  taken  as 
tlie  center  of  reference  or  view.  It  is  opposed  to  geocentric,  which  indicates  that  the 
earth  is  taken  for  center. 

HELIOBO'BTTS,  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  Greek  romance  writers,  was  b.  at  Emesa, 
in  ISyria.  The  church  historian  Socrates  says  he  became  a  Christian,  and  was  Inshop  of 
Trikka,  in  Thessaly,  about  the  end  of  the  4th  c,  a.d.  But  it  now  seems  more 
probable  that  the  romance  writer  was  a  NeoPvthagorean  sophist  of  the  8d  century. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  known  is  entitled  .Muviopica.  It  extends  to  ten  books,  and 
narrates  in  poetic  ]irose,  at  times  with  almost  epic  l)eauty  and  simplicity,  the  loves  of 
Theagenes  and  Charicleia.  The  work  is  distinguished  from  the  later  Greek  romances 
by  iis  vigor  and  its  pure  morality.  See  Rohde,  Der  Griechische  Boman  (1876).  There 
are  editions  by  Eorais  (1805).  Bekker  (1855),  and  Hirschig  (1856). 

HELIOOA'BALTTS.    See  ELAOABALua 

HELIOGRAPH  Y  (sun  telegraphy),  a  name  given  to  a  method  of  communicating 
between  distant  stations  hy  reflections  of  the  sun  upon  a  mirror  or  system  of  mirrors. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  ordinary  signal  system  is  that  the  appa- 
ratus is  more  portable,  but  it  can  be  successfully  used  only  in  regions  where  the 
atmosphere  is  clear  of  clouds  through  considenible  periods  of  time.  Anybody  who  has 
any  idea  of  the  ordinary  method  of  telegraphing  by  electricity  with  the  ear  alphabet, 
will  understand  how  spaces  of  time  may  be  employed  to  indicate  letters  and  words  by 
means  of  the  eye.  There  are  two  methods:  the  reflector  may  be  obscured  except  when 
the  screen  is  temporarily  removed  to  produce  a  flash  or  letter;  or  the  reflector  may  be 
kept  exposed  except  when  it  is  obscured  to  produce  a  letter.  The  first  method  is  said 
to  l)e  tlie  e»isier  for  the  beginner,  but  the  f^econd  less  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  The  distance 
throu«;h  whicli  this  mode  of  communication  may  be  carried  on  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  mirrors  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  Himalayas  a  5  in.  mirror 
has  communicated  distinct  signals  60  miles.  The  InstrumenX  could  be  used  with  good 
success  on  the  Andes.  When  the  signaling  station  forms  an  angle  greater  than  a  right 
I  angle  between  the  sun  and  the  receiving  station,  two  mirrors  are  used  to  prevent  too 
great  a  loss  of  rays  by  oblique  reflection.  The  mirrors  are  mounted  on  tripods,  and  are 
i  held  b}'  a  socket,  or  a  universal  joint.  Besides  its  use  as  a  signaling  instrument,  the 
[  heliograph  has  served  to  define  distant  points  in  a  survey,  and  for  this  purpose  was 
employed  in  the  triangulation  of  India.  It  was  also  used  by  the  late  astronomer-royal 
of  England  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  verifying  the  arc  of  the  meridian. 

HELIOH'ETEB,  "sun  measurer"  (from  helion,  the  sun,  and  metron,  a  measure),  is  an 
instrument  invented  by  M.  Bouguer  in  1747,  by  means  of  which  the  diametere  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  can  be  measured  with  great  accuracy.  As  improved  by  Dollond,  the 
object-lens  of  the  instrument  is  in  two  halves,  each  of  which  will  form  a  perfect  image 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece;  and  the  images  may  be  made  to  diverge,  comcide,  or 
overlap  each  other,  by  varying  the  distance  between  the  half-lenses.  If  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  is  to  be  measured,  the  two  lenses  are  adjusted  so  that  the  images  may  touch 
each  other,  then  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  two  object-glasses  measured 
in  seconds  gives  the  diameter  of  the  sun.  Fraunhoffer  has  made  many  remarkable 
improvements  on  the  heliometer. 

HELIOP'OLIS  {Citf/  of  the  8vv),  tl)€  Greek  name  of  the  city  called  by  the  Egjptiana 
On.  stood  On  the  e.  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  near  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  Egyptian  cities.  Here  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  From  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  Solon, 
Tliales,  and  Plato  are  reported  to  have  learned.  Manethon,  the  historiographer  of 
Egypt,  was  chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  an  office  filled  centuries  earlier  by  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  Hebrew  Joseph.  The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  still  cover  an  area  nearly  8  m. 
square.  One  of  the  red  granite  obelisks,  long  famous  as  Pharaoh's  needles,  is  still 
standing  near  the  hamlet  of  Matarieh.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  obelisk 
called  *'  Cleopatra's  needle,"  lately  brought  to  England,  had  originally  been  brought  to 
Alexandria  from  Heliopolis. 

HELIOP'OLIS  ST'BIJE.     See  Baalbkk. 

HE'LIOS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  sun  (the  Roman  apQ,  who  was  worshiped  as  a  god. 
He  was.  according  to  Homer,  a  son  of  the  Titan  Hyperion,  and  of  Theia  or  EuryphaCssa, 
and  is  described  by  the  same  poet  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men.  He  rises  in 
the  east,  from  tlie  marshy  boi*ders  of  Ocean  us,  into  whose  nark  abysses  he  also  sinka  at 
evening.  The  laler  poets,  however,  gave  him  a  splendid  palace  in  the  east,  somewhere 
below  Colchis,  and  describe  him  as  l)eing  conveyed,  after  the  termination  of  the  burning 
]al)orA  of  tlie  dny,  in  a  winged  bout  of  gold,  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  sealuick  to 
Colchis.  After  the  time  of  ^schylus,  he  began  to  be  identified  with  Apollo  or  Pbcpbua^ 
but  the  identification  was  never  fully  carried  out.    His  worship  was  widely  spreftd. 
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He  had  temples  in  Corinth,  Argos,  Troezene,  Elis,  and  man^  other  cities,  but  liis 
principal  seat  was  Rhodes,  where  a  four-team  was  unnuuHy  sactified  to  him.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  customary  to  offer  up  white  Iambs  or  boars  on  his  altars.  Tiie  animals 
sacred  to  him  were  horses,  wolves,  cocks,  and  eagles.  Sculpture  repi*esents  him,  lor 
the  most  part,  as  riding  in  liis  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses. 

HEXIOTIIOPE,  Heliotropium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  boraginea  (q.v.); 
of  tiie  section,  sometimes  made  a  distinct  order,  ehr€tiaeeay  the  fruit  separating  only 
-when  ripe  into  four  carpels.  Many  of  the  species  have  fragrant  flowers.  The  Pkru- 
YiAN  Mbliotrope  (Udtoiivpe  Peruviamtm).  a  small  i»hrub,  seldom  more  than  2  ft.  high, 
-with  oi>long-lanceolate  wrinkled  leaves,  and  small  lilac-blue  tiowers,  is  in  aliuosi  uni- 
versal cultivation  for  its  fragrance,  which  resembles  that  of  vanilla.  The  Euuopean 
or  Common  Hsliotropb  {Heliotrope  Europaum),  a  native  of  the  south  and  west  of 
EurQpe,  is  an  annual  with  small  white,  or  rarely  pale  red,  flowers.  Important  licaling 
powers  were  once  erroneously  ascribed  to  it  m  cases  of  cancerous  and  scro/ulous  sores; 
It  is,  however,  astringent  and  mucilaginous.  Many  hybrid  heliotropes  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  flower-gudens  and  green-houses,  exhibiting  great  variety  in  the  size  and 
color  of  their  flowers.  The^*  delight  in  a  rich,  light  soil.  'Phe  shrubby  kinds  are 
generally  propagated  by  cuttings.  Large  quantities  of  the  flowers  are  used  by  per- 
fumers for  making  scents.  Classical  fable  accounts  for  the  name  heliotrope  (Gr.  heUoSf 
the  sun.  and  trepo,  to  turn),  by  representing  Clytia  as  turned  into  this  flower  through 
gazing  at  Apollo. 

HELIOTAOPE,  or  Bloodbtowb,  a  variety  of  clinlcedony  or  of  jasper,  of  a  green 
color  with  red  spots.  The  finest  heliotropes  consists  of  chalcedony,  and  are  trans- 
lucent, at  legist  at  the  edges;  the  jasper  bloodstones  are  opaque.  Heliotrope  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Scotland,  but  the  finest  specimens- of  this  mineral  are 
brought  from  the  southern  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
obtained  it  chiefly  from  Ethiopia  and  Cyprus.  It  is  much  used  for  boxes,  seals,  etc. ; 
and  those  specimens  are  most  valued  in  which  the  ground  color  is  beautiful,  and  tliQ 
spots  bright  and  well  distributed.  It  was  much  used  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
church  for  the  engraving  of  sacred  subjects,  the  figures  being  so  managed  that  the  red 
spots  should  represent  drops  of  blood.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  heliotrope. 

HELIOTBOFE  and  HELIOSTAT,  names  applied  to  instruments  used  by  surveyors  for 
rendering  distant  stations  distinctly  visible.  This  is  managed  by  placino;  a  niirror  at 
the  distant  station,  and  adjusting  it  so  that  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day  (arranged 
beforehand),  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  reflected  from  the  mtn'or  directly  to  the  sur- 
veyor's station.  Tne  surveyor  must  make  his  observation  almost  at  the  instant  he  sees 
the  fflancing  of  the  mirror,  as  the  constant  change  of  the  sun's  position  in  the  lieavens 
produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  reflected  by  the  mirror. 
Gauss  (q.  v.)  invented  such  an  instrument  about  1821,  which  is  used  abroad,  especially 
in  America,  for  geodetic  surveys,  and  is  said  to  possess  such  power,  that  a  mirror  1  in. 
square  is  visible  8  m.  off,  in  average  sunny  weather,  and  appears  as  a  brilliant  star  at  a 
distance  of  2  m.;  while  some  heliotropes  have  been  used  so  powerful  as  to  be  visible 
nearly  80  m.  off.  The  term  heliostat,  applied  by  capt.  Drummond  to  an  instrument 
invented  by  him  for  the  same  purpose,  more  properly  belongs  to  an  instrument  invented 
by  S*Gravesande,  consisting  of  an  equatorial  i*evolvingon  its  polar  axis,  so  that  the  sun, 
when  once  accurately  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  continues  steadily  fixed  there. 
Drummoud*s  heliostat  is  chiefly  used  in  Britain. 

EELIOTTFOQ  BAFHY  (otherwise  photo/ieliography;  from  Gr.  Iielios,  the  sun.)  Mr. 
pe  la  Rue,  in  the  observatory  at  Eew,  has  produced,  on  sheets  of  paper,  pictures  in 
which  the  solar  spots  are  represented  without  the  aid  of  drawing  or  engraving  of  any 
kind.  In  one  form  of  operation  (noticed  in  the  Proeeedtnge  of  the  Royal  astronomical 
society),  the  sun's  spots  were  viewed  through  a  Newtonian  reflector  of  18inoh  diameter, 
and  10  ft  focal  length,  producing  an  image  that  would  have  made  the  sun's  disk  8  ft. 
diameter.  By  a  nice  adjustment,  the  Image  of  a  portion  of  the  disk  was  received  on  a 
glass  plate  rendered  sensitive  by  collodion.  The  first  part  of  the  process  was  then 
complete — the  sun  painting  a  picture  of  his  own  spots  on  a  piece  of  glass.  Then  came 
the  tmnsfer  of  this  negative  to  a  positive,  by  the  usual  photographic  means  of  printing,  but 
with  a  varnish  of  very  complex  chemical  nature  on  the  positive  plate.  This  completed 
the  second  stage — photography  producing  a  very  faint  picture  on  the  positive  plate. 
Then  came  chemistry;  by  dissolving  away  certain  constituents  of  the  varnish,  which 
had  been  more  affected  than  the  rest  by  the  actinic  force  of  the  sun's  light,  the  surface 
of  the  positive  plate  liecamea  series  of  ridpes  and  hollows,  relievi  and  irUnfflie,  extremely 
minute  in  their  differences  of  level,  but  still  suflSciently  marked  to  convey  the  notion 
of  a  kind  of  engraving.  Next  came  electrotype,  or  galvanographv.  The  plate,  in  the 
state  just  described,  served  as  a  matrix  or  foundation  on  which  nn  electrotype  cast  could 
be  taken.  By  Pretsch's  process,  this  cast  may  be  so  varied  as  to  be  available  either  for 
surface-printing  or  for  printing  on  the  copper  plate  plan.  Other  solar  phenomena,  such 
as  the  corona,  and  the  appearance  presented  during  annular  and  total  eclipses,  have  been 
made  to  reproduce  themselves  in  a  similar  way.     See  also  Photogbafhip  fiNaBAymo 
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HELIX,  in  architecture,  a  spiral  form,  as  when  a  flight  of  steps  winds  round  a 
cylindrical  space  or  center  post.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  little  volutes  under  the 
flowers  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

HELL  (Heb.  S/ieol,  Gr.  Hades,  Sax.  Hell,  Ger.  IlaUe),  originally  a  cavern  or  deep  and 
dark  abyss,  and  bometimes  applied  (as  Gen.  xxxvii.  85;  Job  xiv.  13)  to  the  gnive,  is 
commonly  used  to  si^^nity  the  place,  or  the  condition  after  death,  of  the  souls  of  those 
who,  having  failed  during  life  to  fulfill  the  essential  obligations  imposed  by  the  natural 
or  the  positive  divine  law,  are  consigned  to  a  state  of  punishment  or  purgation.  With 
the  same  unanimity  which  has  existed  as  to  a  state  of  i-eward  after  death  (see  Heaven), 
almost  all  the  various  I'eligions,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  number  among  their  most 
prominent  doctrines  the  belief  of  a  state  of  punishment  after  death — tlie  natui^  of 
which  is  variously  modified  according  to  the  peculiai*  tenets  of  each  i-eligion— for  uuex- 
•piated  guilt.  Among  early  Christian  writers,  the  word  hell  is  variously  employed, 
sometimes  to  signify  a  place  of  temporary  purgation,  in  which  sense  it  comprehends 
the  Roman  jCaUiolic  purgatory  (q.  v.);  sometimes  the  place  (limlms pairum)  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  just  of  the  old  law  awaited  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  was  to  complete 
their  felicity;  sometimes  the  place  in  which  unbaptized  children  are  believed  to  be 
detained,  on  account  of  the  stain  of  unremitted  original  sin;  and  lastly,  the  prisoo  of 
those  who  die  stained  with  the  personal  guilt  of  grievous  sin.  Many  controversies, 
which  would  he  entirely  out  of  place  here,  have  arisen  about  the  detaibof  tliis  doctrine, 
as  to  the  place,  the  nature,  and  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  hell.  It  will  be  enough 
to  say  that,  although  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  more  than  one  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  popular  notions  of  the  various  Christian  communities,  the  place  of  hell 
would  seem  to  be  assigned  to  the  interior  abysses  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  depths  of  tbe 
intermundane  spaces,  yet  even  the  formularies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  all 
their  rigorous  precision  of  detail,  and  still  more  those  of  other  communions,  have 
abstained  from  any  formal  declaration  as  to  the  locality  of  the  punishment  of  the 
damned.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  punishme.it  to  which  they  are  subjected,  whether  it 
is  confined  to  the  '*pain  of  loss" — that  is,  to  the  remorseful  consciousness  of  having 
fiirfeited  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven — or  whether  and  to  what 
degree  it  further  includes  the  **  pain  of  sense,"  there  is  some  difference  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  churches,  and  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  eastern  church 
altogether  rejects  the  idea  of  punishment  of  sense.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake;  both 
churches  agree  that  the  punishment  of  hell  includes  the  "pain  of  senso,"  the  contro- 
versy between  tliem  having  regarded  not  the  existence  of  the  pain  of  sense,  but  certain 
questions  as  to  its  nature,  and  especially  whether  it  consists  of  materittl  fire,  a  )x>int 
which,  in  the  decree  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  at  the  council  of 
Florence,  was  left  undecided.  The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  eternity  of  the 
punishment  of  hell  dates  from  an  early  period,  Origen  and  his  school  having  tauj^hk 
that  the  punishment  of  hell  was  but  puri^atorial  in  its  object;  that  its  purifying  eifcct 
having  once  been  attained,  the  jjunishment  would  cease  for  all,  even  for  the  devila 
themselves;  and  that  its  duration  in  each  case  is  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
was  the  well-known  Origenistic  theory  of  the  apocatofttasis,  to  which  so  many  of  the 
early  writers  refer.  It  was  rejected,  however,  by  the  common  judgment  of  antiquity, 
and  was  formally  condemned  by  the  second  council  of  Constantinople — a  condemnation 
founded  on  the  literal  sense  of  many  passa^jes  of  the  Scripture  (see  Matt,  xviii.  8;  xxv. 
41  and  46;  Mark  ix.  43;  Luke  iii.  7;  2  Thess.  i.  9;  Apoc.  xx.  10.  etc.);  and  in  the  con- 
troversies between  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  on  the  subject  of  the  punishments 
of  hell,  the  belief  of  their  eternity,  in  the  most  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was  always 
recognized  as  a  common  doctrine  of  l)oth.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  name  Gehenna 
is  frequently  used  to  drsignnte  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  damned  (see  Matt.  v.  23, 
29.  80;  x.  28;  xviii.  9;  xxii.  13:  Mark  ix.  43;  Luke  xii.  5;  James  iii.  6).  The  latter 
word,  indeed,  unlike  the  Hebrew  tili£ol  and  the  Greek  hades,  is  never  found  in  any 
other  signification  than  that  of  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  sinner  after  death. 

HELL,  Maximilian,  1720-92;  b.  Hungary;  a  Jesuit  and  an  astronomer.  While 
in  Vienna  he  studied  at  the  observatory,  and  at  a  later  period  was  profes.<«or  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Klau?enburg,  and  afterwards  director  of  the  Vienna  obser- 
vatory until  his  death.     He  was  the  author  of  two  works  on  astronomy. 

HELLADOTHERIIDiE  (Gr.  **  Greek  wild  beast"),  a  family  of  mammals  which  has 
been  established  for  an  extinct  animal  found  in  the  miocere  formation  near  Athens.  It 
resembled  the  giraffe  in  irs  \\\%\\  shoulders  and  neck,  which  latter,  however,  was  shorter 
than  t!ie  giraffe's:  and  also  tile  antelope  in  the  proportion  of  its  limbs.  It  was  of  very 
great  size.  The  molar  teeth  were  broad,  and  the  plates  of  enamel  on  their  grinding 
surfjices  were  simple  curves.  The  skull  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  horned. 
Generic  lame,  HeUadotlierium, 

HELLANICUS.  a  Greek  logographer,  or  reporter,  b.  Mytilene.  in  the  6th  c  ,  B.C.  As 
a  historian  he  was  preatly  in  advance  of  preceding  logographers.  Not  content  with 
repeating  the  traditions  that  had  (znined  general  acceptance  throngh  the  poets,  he  tried 
to  produce  them  as  they  were  locally  current,  and  availed  himself  of  the  few  national 
or  priestly  registers  that  presented  something  like  contempgrt^r^  i|e|g^^|o^  [^^"^  ^^ 
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the  first  place,  he  gave  in  many  i>oints  accounts  quite  different  from  the  usual  heliefs, 
e.g.,  he  ix'corded  the  local  belief  in  the  troad  that  Troy  had  not  been  wh<»lly  destroyed 
by  the  Greeks,  but  had  coutiuued  to  exist  to  his  own  time;  and  in  the  Altjun,  touching 
on  Spartan  allaii  -,  he  niuUc  no  reference  to  Lycurgus,  but  attributed  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution lo  Eurystheues  and  Procles.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  Spartan  slate  regii^ters 
could  not  have  made  any  mention  of  Lycurgus  on  account  of  the  plan  on  Mhlch  they 
were  framed.  Secondly,  Uellanicus  laid  tiic  foundations  of  a  scientific  chronology, 
though  his  materials  were  iusutiicient,  and  he* often  had  recourbe  to  the  usual  rough 
reckoning  by  generations.  On  account  of  his  deviations  from  common  tradition, 
Hellauicus  is  often  cidled  an  untrustworthy  writer  by  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
probably  few  authors  would  have  been  more  useful  to  a  scientific  student  if  his  works 
bad  been  preserved. 

HELLAS,  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes,  according  to  the  received  opinion,  was 
first  a  town,  and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Phthiolis,  a  well-known  district  of 
Thessaly.  The  ancients  also  sometimes  applied  this  name  to  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
With  the  spread  of  the  Hellenic  people  southwards,  the  term  embraced  a  grHdually 
increasing  territory,  until  it  came  to  denote  the  whole  of  middle  Greece  or  Greece 
proper  (modern  Livadia).  At  a  still  later  period,  the  Peloponnesus  itself  was  included 
under  the  designation ;  and  finally.  Hellas  came  to  be  used  in  the  broadest  sense,  as 
comprehending  the  whole  of  Greece,  with  its  islands  and  colonies. —The  Hellekes,  or 
Greeks,  as  distmguished  from  the  more  ancient  Pelasgians,  received  this  name  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  descended  from  a  certain  Hellen.  This  mythical  personage,  a  son 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  or.  according  lo  others,  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe,  and  the  father 
of  i£olus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus,  was  said  to  have  been  king  of  Phthia,  and  to  have  ruled 
over  all  the  country  between  the  rivers  Peneius  and  Asopus. 

HELLE,  inGeeek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and 
the  goddess  Nephele  whom  he  had  married  at  the  command  of  Hera.  The  king  was 
secretly  in  love  with  luo,  a  mortal,  and  married  her.  The  family  dissensions  soon 
b<>came  so  violent  that  he  consulted  a  Delphic  oracle,  where  the  piiesiess  (bribed  by 
Ino)  told  him  that  he  must  sacrifice  Prixus,  the  brother  of  Helle.  To  Fave  her  children 
Nephele  dispatched  them  lo  Colchis  on  the  back  of  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  hut 
while  crossing  a  stniit  Helle  fell  off  and  was  drowned.  The  strait  was  named  Ihe 
Hellespont  or  sea  of  Helle. 

HELLEBOBE,  a  name  applied  to  two  very  different  genera  of  plants.  The  genus  to 
which  it  more  properly  belongs,  and  to  which  it  has  belonged,  since  very  ancient  times, 
helleborus,  is  of  the  natural  order  ranunculacece,  and  is  cliaracterized  by  a  calyx  of  5 
pei-sistent  sepals,  often  resembling  petals;  a  t:orolia  of  8  or  10  ver>  short,  tubular, 
honey-secreting  petals;  numerous  stamens  and  'S — 10  pistils;  a  leathery  capsule,  and 
seed.H  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  species  are  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  nio.>^tly 
European,  generally  with  a  short  root-stock;  the  stem  mostly  leafless,  or  nearly  so.  but 
sometimes  very  leafy;  the  leaves  more  or  less  evergreen,  hibed,  the  flowers  terminal. 
A  r'amiliar  example  of  this  genus  is  the  Black  Hellebobb— so  called  from  the  color 
of  its  roots — or  Christmas  Rose  (II.  niger),  a  favorite  in  our  flower-gardens,  because 
its  large  white  flowers  are  produced  in  winter.  The  leaves  are  all  radical;  the  stalks 
generally  one-flowered;  the  flowers  white  or  tinged  with  red.  Black  hellehore  for- 
merly enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  as  a  medicinal  agent  than  it  now  possesses. 
Melampus  is  represented  as  employing  it  in  the  treatment  of  madness  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  root  is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  and  it  is  imported  into  this 
country  from  Hamburg,  and  sometimes  from  Marseilles.  It  consists  of  two  parts— the 
rhizome  or  root-stock,  and  the  fibers  arising  from  it.  The  former  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  several  inches  long,  and  knottv,  with  transverse  ridges  and  slight  hmgiiudinal 
striae;  the  latter  are  numerous,  cylindrical,  brown  externally,  and  whitish  internally. 
The  taste  is  slight  at  first,  then  bitter  and  acrid.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  root 
is  not  very  accurately  known.  It  is  not  much  employed  at  the  present  day,  but  it  has 
been  found  of  service (1)  in  mania,  melancholia,  and  epilepsy;  (2)  as  anemmenagoguc, 
9)  in  dropsy — ^ita  action  as  a  drastic  purgative,  and  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  vessels 
of  the  liver,  rendering  it  useful;  (4)  in  chronic  skin  diseases;  and  (5)  as  an  anthelrainlic. 
Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  powdered  root  act  as  a  sharp  purgative.  The  tincture, 
which  is  obtained  by  maceration  in  spirit,  is  usually  given  when  its  action  as  an 
emmenagogue  is  required.  In  an  excessive  dose,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  acrid  poison,  and 
causes  vomiting,  purging,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  faiiitness, 
paralysis,  and  death. — STiNKme  Hellebore  (H.  fcptidvs)  grows  on  hills  and  moun- 
tains in  the  south  and  west  of  Etirope.  in  some  of  the  chalk  districts  of  England, 
and  in  several  places  in  Scotland.  It  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  green  flowers 
somewhat  tinged  with  purple.  The  stem  is  many-flowered  and  leafy.— Green  Helle- 
bore (/T.  mridiii\  also  found  in  the  chalk  districts  of  England,  has  a  leafy  stem,  with 
a  few  large  greenish-yellow  flowers.  The  celebrated  hellebore  of  the  ancients  was 
probably  a  species  peculiar  to  Greece  and  the  Levant,  HeneharusirrieniaUHov  HeVeborus  offi- 
einali»;  all  the  siiecies.  however,  have  similar  medicinal  qualities.  From  the  abundance  of 
the  plant  arounrl  the  city  of  Anticyra.  hypochondriacal  persons  were  said  to  need  a  visit 
to  Anticyra. — Closely  allied  to  the  genus  hdUhorvs  is  ei'anthis,  in  which  the  flowers  are 


Biirrounded  with  an  involucre,  and  have  a  deciduous  calyx.  A  well-known  npcctes  is 
tlie  Winter  Hellebore,  or  Winter  Aconitb  {E.  hyemaU»),  of  our  gardens,  whose 
yellow  flowers,  raised  only  a  few  inches  above  tlie  ground,  deck  the  flower-border  about 
the  same  time  with  snowdrops.  It  is  a  native  of  the  midland  parts  of  Europe,  but 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Britain.     It  loves  shady  places. 

White  Hellebore  ( VercUrum  aXbum)  belongs  to  the  natural  order  mdanthaea.  The 
genus  has  polygamous  flowers,  with  6-leaved  perianth,  6  stamens,  3  pistils  cohering  at 
the  i)ase,  a  8-horned  capsule  separatin|r  into  3  many-seeded  follicles,  and  compresaed 
seeds  winged  at  the  apex.  White  hellebore  has  a  leafy  stem,  sometimes  4  feet  high, 
ovate-obi ong  leaves,  a  lon^  terminal  compound  panicle,  and  ycllowisli-whitc  flowers. 
It  abounds  m  the  mountains  of  the  center  and  south  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found  ia 
Britain.  The  root  was  once  much  used  in  medicine,  but  now  rarel^r,  although  it  seems 
to  act  powerfully  in  some  diseases.  It  is  a  ver^  acrid  and  active  poison.  Its  powder  is 
used  to  destroy  lice,  and  by  gardeners  for  killing  caterpillars.  A  decoction  and  oint- 
ment of  it  are  sometimes  used  in  itch  and  ringworm.  Caution  is  necessary  even  in 
handling  the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  and  very  unpleasant  effects  ensue  from  its 
getting  mto  the  eyes  or  nose.— American  Hellebore,  or  Swamp  Helij^ibore  (V. 
mride),  known  also  as  Indian  poke  or  itch  weed,  is  frequent  in  damp  grounds  from 
Canada  to  Carolina  Its  root  htis  properties  similar  to  those  of  white  hellcljore.  These 
properties  seem  to  depend  chiefly  on  an  alkaloid  called  verairia. 

HELLEN,  in  Greek  tradition  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  the  survivors  of  the 
deluge.  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  JSolus,  and  Xuthus;  and  from  Dorus,  ^olus, 
and  two  sons  of  Xuthus.  the  four  great  branches  of  the  Greek  people;  while  the  Greeks 
collectively  are  called  Hellenes  after  Hellen. 

HEL'LEHIST  (Gr.  HeUenistes),  the  name  given  to  those  among  the  Jews,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Christian  church  of  Judea,  who,  either  by  birth  or  by  residence,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language,  manners  and  usages,  were  regarded  as  Greeks,  in 
opposition  to  the  Hebrews  properly  so  called,  wliether  of  Palestine  or  of  the  dispersion. 
The  name  has  somelimes  l)een  improperly  restricted  to  persons  of  Greek  parentage  or 
descent;  but  like  other  Gentile  names  of  the  same  form,  it  marks  a  class  aistinguished 
bv  the  peculiar  habits  and  language  of  Greece  rather  than  by  Greek  descent.  The 
Hellenists,  in  this  sense,  formed  a  distinct  body,  and  stood  in  a  relation  of  rivalrj',  if 
not  of  antagonism  to  the  Hebrews  (see  Acts  vi.  1.  and  ix.  29).  There  is  also  a  clear 
distinction  between  Hellenes  (Greeks — from  Hellas,  q. v.)  and  Hellenists.  The  latter 
might,  it  is  true,  be  Hellenes  by  birth,  but  the  prominent  idea  conveyed  by  the  name 
was  ratlier  the  adoption  or  affectation  of  Greeli  manners  and  language  than  Greek 
parentage  or  blood. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  were  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire:  but  it  was  among  the  Jews  settled  in  Alex- 
andria that  the  Hellenizing  tendency  found  its  freest  development;  and  it  is  to  that  city 
that  we  must  refer  the  formation  as  well  of  that  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
which  is  known  as  the  Hellenistic,  as  of  that  singularly  acute  and  speculative  philosophy 
whicn  exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  those  early  Christian  schools,  of  which  Origen 
is  tlie  most  famous  exponent. 

The  really  characteristic  element  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  consists  in  its  foreign,  and 
especially  its  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  and  idioms.  Although  it  was  in  its  origin  a 
purely  popular  form  of  the  language,  yet  its  being  employed  in  the  Alexandrian  or 
Beptuagint  version  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  has  given  to  it  all  the  flxedness  and  definite 
character  of  a  written  language.  The  Hellenisms  of  the  Septuagin  t  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  tlie  New  Testament,  which  again  present  some  points  of  discrepancy  with 
those  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers;  but  there  are  certain  leading  characteristics  common 
to  them  all,  which  constitute  the  distinctive  forms  of  the  dialect,  and  which  may  also 
be  described  as  peculiarities  of  structure  and  forms  of  thought  derived  from  those 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  idioms  which  were  the  native  modes  of  speech  of  the  Greek-speak- 
iug  Hebrews. 

The  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  modes  of  thought  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexan- 
drian schools  will  be  traced  under  the  head  of  the  Neo-platonic  Philcsofht.  See 
Frankel,  MonatsehrifiiimS);  also  Winer,  Orammattkde$N.  Test.  8prachidimn8(2d  edidon). 

HELLER,  Stephan,  b.  Hungary,  1814;  German  composer;  studied  in  Vienna,  and 
in  1829  made  a  professional  tour  in  Germany.  Since  1838  he  Invs  been  in  Paris.  His 
works  are  chiefly  for  the  pianoforte,  and  some  critics  rank  him  in  this  respect  above 
Chopin.     He  has  published  more  than  150  worka 

HEL  LEBPOHT.    See  Dardanelles. 

HELLETOETSLVIB,  or  Helvoetslutb,  a  well-known  fortified  senport  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on  the  Haring  Vliet.  an  arm  of  the 
Maas.  on  the  island  of  Voorne,  17  m.  s.  w.  of  Rotterdam.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  as 
well  as  an  arsenal,  docks,  and  a  naval  school,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  Dnich  naval 
stations.  By  means  of  the  new  canal  of  Voorden,  leading  from  the  Maas  to  Hellevoet- 
Bluia,  and  so  out  to  sea,  large  vessels  avoid  the  shallow  liar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas. 
^ellevoetsiuis  is  to  Rotterdam  and   the  mouth  of  the  Maas  what  the  Helder  is  to 
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Amsterdam  and- the  Zuyder  Zee.    Here  William  III.  embarked  for  England,  Nov.  11, 
1688.     Pop.  (Dec.  ai,  1874,)  4,162. 

HELL  GATE,  or  Hurl  Gate,  named  by  the  Dutch  settlors  of  New  York.  Ilelle  Oat, 
is  a  piuw  in  the  East  river,  between  Great  Burn  island  and  Long  Island,  e.  of  tJie  cenler 
of  New  York  island.  United  States,  formerly  very  dangerous  to  vessels  from  its  pointed 
rocks  and  whirlpools.  During  1860-76.  extensive  submarine  galleries  and  tunnels  were 
excavated  in  the  rock  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  gigantic  charge  of  dynamite 
(50,000  lbs.),  which  was  fired  by  eleciricity  on  Sept.  24,  1870,  and  completely  broke  up 
the  obstructing  rocks. 

HELL  GATE  {ante)  Improybmbntb.  Hell  Gate  may  be  more  particularly  described 
as  that  part  of  the  East  river  between  Long  island  and  Manhattan  island,  also  between 
Lon^  island  and  Ward's  island,  and  between  Ward's  island  and  Manhattan  island.  (Lit- 
tle Hell  Gate  is  an  unimportant  small  passage  between  Ward's  island  and  Randall's,  lying 
to  the  n.  and  having  a  transverse  direction).  The  reefs  of  rock  in  the  main  passage,  some 
of  which  were  islands  at  low  tide,  caused  with  ihe  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  numerous 
whirlpools  and  eddies,  which  rendered  navigation  at  times  really  dangerous,  always  dif- 
ficult; and  for  large  sliips  impossihle,  although  the  depth  in  the  tortuous  channel  might 
be  sufficient 

A  survey  was  made  as  lone  ago  as  1848  hy  (then)  lieut.-commanding  Charles  H. 
Davis  and  David  Porter,  of  the  U.  8.  navy,  and  in  their  reports  they  recommended  the 
destruction  by  blasting  of  Pot  rock,  Frying  pan,  and  Wiiy's  reef,  which  lie  between 
Long  island  and  Ward  s  island.  Lieut,  bavis  proposed  also  to  clear  the  middle  chan- 
nel, between  Long  island  and  Manhattan  or  New  York  island,  and  immediately  l)elow 
Ward's  island,  which  contains  Little  Mill  rock,  Great  Mill  rock,  Middle  reef.  Heel  Tap 
rock,  and  others;  but  lieut.  Porter  advised  rnlher  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  llallett's 
point,  which,  in  connection  with  Ward's  island,  turns  the  current  in  the  east  channel 
toward  Manhattan  island,  forcing  it  aijainst  the  current  of  the  w.  channel  at  right 
Singles.  The  destruction  of  the  whole  of  Hallett's  point  would  allow  the  two  currents  to 
meet  at  a  very  small  angle,  but  such  an  operation,  it  was  thought,  would  require  alto- 
gether a  greater  outlay  th^n  would  be  practicable,  and  the  advantages  would  be  sli.i^ht, 
because  the  usefulness  of  both  shores  of  the  river  requires  the  removal  of  the  middle 
obstructions. 

The  science  of  submarine  blasting  as  now  understood,  had  no  existence  at  that  time. 
Where  the  currents  in  a  stream  allowed  of  the  operation,  diving-bells  were  often  used 
as  a  means  of  drilling  and  blasting,  but  the  fierce  currents  of  Hell  Gate  precluded  this 
method.  Physics  had  taught  that  the  inertia  of  liquids  and  even  gases  could  be  made 
available  as  a  reacting  force,  in  mechanical  operations,  if  the  primary  force  or  impulse 
were  approximately  instantaneous;  indeed,  ordinary'  mathematical  reasoning  leads 
to  this  conclusion.  The  idea  of  using  superjacent  water  as  a  *'  tamping"  by  simply 
igniting  the  explosive  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  was  first  successfully  put  into  prac- 
tice by  M.  Maillefert,  with  whom  a  contract  was  made  to  remove  obstructions  in  Hell 
Gate,  the  money,  $14,000,  being  raised  by  citizens  of  New  York.  He  commenced  work 
in  Aug.,  1851,  by  a  process  which  consisted  in  letting  down  a  can  of  gunpowder  on  the 
surfacepf  the  rock  and  exploding  it  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current.  The  can,  as  a 
rule,  contained  about  126  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  He  operated  upon  Pot  rock.  Frying  pan. 
Way's  reef,  Shelldrake,  Bald-headed  Billy,  Hoyt's  rocks,  Diamond  reef,  and  Halle tt's 
point  reef.  Upon  the  latter,  however,  he  produced  no  sensible  effect.  He  reduced  the 
most  prominent  surfaces  of  these  rocks  to  an  average  depth  of  about  16  ft. ;  some  to  18 
ft.  depth;  one.  Way's  reef,  only  to  14  These  rocks  were  originally  from  6  to  15^ ft. 
below  lowwater  mark.  He  fired  in  all  620  charges,  284  being  upon  Pot  rock.  Bald- 
headed  Billy  was  blown  into  deep  water  with  one  charge.  Six  charges,  having  an  aggre- 
gate of  760  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  cost  of  only  $500,  deep*»ned  Shelldrake  from  8  to 
16  feet.  Other  rocks  gave'  more  trouble,  the  deepening  of  Pot  rock  from  8  to  18.3  ft. 
requiring  over  84.000  pounds  of  powder,  and  costing  $6,887. 

Congress,  in  1851,  appropriated  to  the  work  $20,000,  and  of  this  $18,000  went  toward 
lowering  Pot  rock  to  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  under  the  direction  of  maj.  Eraser;  the  great  cost 
of  lowering  only  two  additional  feet  beinff  in  consequence  of  the  considerable  increase 
of  surface,  and  the  smoother  condition  of  it.  The  method  was  bv  surface  blnsting  as 
has  been  practiced  by  M.  Maillefert.  In  1866  it  was  recommended  by  the  advisory 
council  to  the  commissioners  to  further  deepen  the  rocks  in  Hell  Gate,  and  bv  the 
method  not  of  surface  blasting,  but  of  drilling.  Their  statement  that  this  could  be 
easily  effected  is  somewhat  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  no  method  of  drilling 
had  up  to  this  time  been  emplo3'ed,  except  by  use  of  the  diving-bell,  impraotiCHble  in 
Hell  (iate.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  until  1866.  when  brevet  maj.gen.  John  New- 
ton of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  was  ordered  to  make  a  survey,  the  report  of  which  he  miide 
to  congress  in  1867.  He  proposed  the  construction  of  a  drilling  scow  which  should  be 
securely  moored  at  the  site  of  operations.  A  dome  made  of  strong  boiler  iron,  of  a 
hemispherical  shape,  80  ft.  in  diameter,  served  as  a  framework  for  80  drill  tubes.  This 
dome  rested  upon  self -adjustable  legs,  and  was  let  down  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  from 
amidships  of  the  scow.  The  self -adjust  able  logs  allowed  it  to  settle  in  a  firm  and 
unmovable  position,  as  regarded  the  action  of  the  current.    The  machine  was  not  com- 
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meiiced  till  July,  1869,  owing  to  want  of  funds.  It  was  constructed,  and  put  into  opera- 
tiou  on  Diamond  reef,  near  ibe  mouth  of  the  East  river,  in  May,  1871.  Coenties  reef 
was  also  operated  on  with  this  scow  in  nlternation  with  tlie  work  on  Diamond  reef. 
These  opemtions  proving  satisfactory,  tlie  machine  was  taken  to  Uell  Gate,  and  17  boles 
were  drilled  into  Frying  pan  rock  in  July,  1872.  Also  11  surface  blasts  were  made.  In 
Aug.  of  the  same  year  flie  scow  was  put  to  work  on  Pot  rock,  where  it  remained  until 
the  close  of  the}  ear.  During  this  time  there  happened  some  sixteen  collisions  witb 
passing  vessels,  which  caused  much  delay,  so  that  it  was  deemed  proper  to  surrender 
the  work  until  more  efficient  regulations  could  be  had  in  regard  to  pilots.  However, 
during  the  five  months*  work  on  Pot  rock,  40  holes  were  drilled  and  blasted,  and  60senm 
blasts  and  24  surface  blasts  were  made.  The  debris  had  to  be  removed  by  divers  duri\ig 
slack  water.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  at  any  other  time.  Way's  reef, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  a  depth  of  14  ft.  in  1857,  and  again  in  1H69  to  ifi  ft.  by 
surface  blasting,  was  attacked  by  the  drilling  scow  in  Aug.,  1874.  and  by  the  end  of 
Jan.,  1875,  it  was  reduced  to  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  at  mean  low  water.  This  rock  was  285  ft 
long  by  a  maximum  width  115  feet.  There  were  262  holes  drilled,  having  an  aggregate 
depth  of  2,130,  or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  8  ft.  for  each  hole.  The  explosives 
used  were  over  15,000  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  for  drill  blasts  and  about  1500  pounds 
for  surface  blasts;  also.  88  pounds  of  dynamite. 

Of  the  operations  which  have  been  completed,  those  upon  Hallett*s  point  reef  are  by 
'  far  the  most  extensive.  Hallett's  point,  the  site  of  fort  Stevens,  is  a  considerable  penin- 
aula,  projecting  into  the  East  river  immediately  above  Astoria.  The  reef,  mhich  wus 
dangerous  to  vessels,  ran  along  the  shore  about  720  ft.,  and  projected  about  800  ft.  into 
the  river.  This  immense  mass  of  rock  was  removed  by  tunneling,  a  process  first  pro 
posed  by  Mr.  Q.  C.  Reitheimer,  and  soon  after  by  gen.  Alexander  of  theU  8.  engineers, 
and  Mr,  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  c.e.,  to  whom  was  jjiven  the  contract  for  removing  Blos- 
som rock  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  ever  performed.  Sec 
San  Francisco.  Blossom  rock  was,  however,  of  less  size  than  Way's  reef,  being  only 
180  by  100  ft.  in  area,  while  the  latter  was  235  by  195  at  its  greatest  breadth.  This,  as- 
described  above,  was  removed  partly  by  surface  blasting,  and  partly  by  surface  drilling, 
but  at  less  cost  than  for  removal.  fx)r  the  removal  of  the  reef  at  Halleit*s  point,  a  coficr 
dam  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon  of  140  ft.  greatest  diameter  was  erected  on  the 
shore,  and  in  this  there  was  sunk  a  shaft  having  a  diameter  of  105  by  95  ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  33  ft.  below  mean  low  water..  From  this  shaft  diverging  tunnels  were  excavated 
in  the  rock,  which  is  a  tough  gneiss,  with  nearly  a  perpendicular  dip  (the  character  of 
all  the  rock  in  Hell  Gate).  As  these  tunnels  extended  they  were  connected  by  transverse 
galleries,  and  afterwards  new  diverging  tunnels,  commencing  in  the  galleries  were  com- 
menced and  extended.  There  were  eight  concentric  galleries,  witJi  the  addition  of  two 
additional  partial  ones  at  the  periphery,  the  whole  number  of  tunnels  lieing  35.  The 
mouths  of  the  tunnels  were  from  17  to  22  ft  high  and  12  to  9  ft.  wide,  but  dimin- 
ishing quite  rapidly  to  keep  under  the  floor  of  the  river.  Tlie  galleries,  which  were  about 
25  ft.  from  center  to  center,  also  varied  in  height  for  the  same  reason.  The  lineal  meas. 
ure  of  the  tunnels  and  galleries  was  7,425  ft.,  and  the  whole  area  embraced  was  2f 
acres.  The  ordinary  processes  now  in  use  for  tunneling  or  excavating  rock  were 
employed.  See  Tunnel.  The  mass  of  rock  included  in  the  scope  of  operation, is  said 
to  have  been  something  over  110.000  cubic  yards;  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  rock 
removed  from  the  tunnels  and  naileries  being  computed  to  be  47,461  cubic  yards.  After 
the  excavation  was  completed,  holes  were  drilled  intt)  the  piers,  which  were  left  stand- 
ing between  the  tunnels  and  galleries,  supporting  the  roof,  and  ale^o  into  the  roof,  and 
charged  with  nitro-glycerine  held  in  cans  into  which  the  electrodes  of  a  galvanic  battery 
were  introduced.  Water  was  let  into  the  mine  by  a  siphon  into  the  shaft  the  day  previous 
to  the  ex^plosion,  which  took  place  on  Sunday.  Sept.  24,  1876.  It  is  proper  here  to  Mate, 
that  the  blasting  was  done  on  this  day,  notwithstanding  there  were  protests,  because  of  a 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  explosives,  and  the  charging  having  been  completed,  gen.  . 
Newton  was  unwilling  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  men  by  delay.  The  time  of  the  explo- 
sion was  2  h.  57  m.  p.m.,  at  high  tide.  It  lasted  about  three  seconds,  the  vibration  of  the 
earth  being  slight,  but  perceptible  to  a  considerable  distance.  Ko  damage  was  done  to 
properly.  The  nitroglycerine  used  was  contained  in  Ihc  following  compounds:  Dyna- 
mite. 28,901  pounds;  rend-rock  powder,  9.061;  vulcan  powder,  14.244;  making  a  total 
of  52,206  pounds,  or  more  than  25  tons.  This  was  contained  in  18,596  cartridges.  The 
number  of  charged  holes  was  4.427;  they  were  from  two  to  three  inches  in  tliameter, 
with  an  average  depth  of  9  ft.,  and  averaged  about  8  ft.  apart.  They  were  all  connected 
by  alx)ut  100.000  ft.  of  wire,  and  the  blasts  were  exploded  by  64  'batteries  having  uu 
aggregate  of  960  cells.  Three  cartridges  were  usually  placed  in  a  cell,  with  a  primine 
of  dynamite  which  was  exploded  by  Uie  percussion  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  connected 
with  the  voltaic  arc.  The  success  may  be  said  to  have  been  perfect.  The  blasting  at 
first,  or  iHjfore  1874,  was  principally  with  pure  nitro-glycerine.  Afterwards  "mica 
powder,"  **c:iant powder,"  "rend-rock,"  and  "  vulcan  powder,"  were  used,  and  although 
having  less  power,  were  found  more  effective  and  economical.  The  amount  appio- 
priated  by  congress  Iwtween  1868  and  1876  was  $1,940,000,  of  which  nearly  $1,717,000 
was  expended  upon  the  operation^  at  Hallett's  point. 
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HBLLXV',  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  proyince  of  Albacete,  and  40  m.  8.s.e.  of  tbe  town  of 
that  uaiue.  is  situated  in  a  billy  district  near  the  eatitern  bank  of  tbe  Mundo,  a  tributary 
of  tbe  Segura.  Its  bouses  are  for  tbe  most  part  neatly  painted,  and,  unlike  most  Spaiiisb 
towns,  ii  bas  an  air  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.  In  tbe  vicinity  are  productive  royal 
sulphur  mines.    Pop.  10,200. 

HELLMUTH,  Isaac,  d.d.,  was  by  birth  a  Pole  and  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family. 
Becoming  a  convert,  be  entered  tbe  Anglican  ministry  and  proceeding  to  Canada  entered 
upon  tbe  duties  of  bis  profession.  He  founded  Huron  college  in  1868,  and  six  years 
later,  at  London,  Ont.,  tbe  college  and  ladies'  seminary  which  bear  his  name.  In  1871 
he  succeeded  to  tbe  bishopric  of  Huron. 

HELH,  in  nautical  affairs,  denotes  the  entire  steering  apparatus  of  a  ship.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  three  distinct  portions— tbe  inidder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel; 
although  in  boats  and  small  vessels  tbe  wheel  is  ordinarily  dispensed  with.  The  rudder 
is  the  instrument  acting  directly  upon  tbe  water,  and  its  mode  of  action  and  form  will 
be  describtid  under  rudder  (q.v.).  Tbe  tiller  is  a  lever,  formed  into  a  bundle,  by  means 
of  which  tbe  steersman  can  greatly  multiply  on  tbe  rudder  (the  position  of  which  is 
almost  identical  with  tbe  fulcrum,  tbe  binges)  tbe  power  he  exerts  against  the  long  end 
of  tbe  tiller.  Tbe  wheel  is  an  ordinary  wheel  and  axle,  moving  tbe  long  end  of  the 
tiller  from  side  to  side  by  tbe  a^ncy  of  ropes,  again  multiplying  tbe  power,  and  being 
otherwise  convenient  tis  occupying  a  smaller  space  on  tbe  upper  deck  than  tbe  long 
tiller  would  have  taken.  To  "starboard  tbe  helm"  is  to  put  the  tiller  so  as  to  curry  the 
ruddep  to  port;  "port  the  helm,*'  the  converse.  To  *'put  up  the  helm,"  is  to  let  the 
ship  go  mcire  fully  from  the  wind;  while  to  "put  down  the  helm,*' is  to  exercise  a 
contrary  effect. 

HELICET,  a  covering  of  metal  or  leather  to  protect  the  head  in  warfare.  The  earlier 
Greek  and  Roman  helmets,  as  shown  in  many  extant  sculptures,  were  surmounted  by 
plumes,  but  unlike  their  modern  successors,  did  not  protect  tbe  face.  During  tbe 
middle  ages,  helmets  were  made  of  tbe  finest  steel,  often  inlaid  with  gold,  and  provided 
with  bars  and  flaps,  to  cover  the  face  in  action,  and  to  allow  of  being  opened  at  other 
times.  As  tbe  employment  of  firearms  became  more  general,  helmets  naturally  lost 
their  utility,  especially  as  regarded  the  face.  Those  still  remaining  are  in  miliury 
matters  limited  for  the  n)ost  part  to  heavy  cavalry,,  afford  no  protection  to  tbe  face,  and 
must  be  considered  as  rather  for  ornament  than  use.  Firemen  wear  a  heavy  bead-pieco 
of  leather  and  brass,  to  protect  then)  as  far  as  possible  from  falling  ruins  at  conflagrations 
In  India  and  other  hot  climates,  helmets  of  white  felt,  with  the  additional  screen  of 
rolls  of  linen,  are  constantly  worn  by  military  men,  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

•  HELXET,  in  heraldry.  From  the  iearly  simple  form  known  as  the  Norman,  the  hel- 
met, at  a  later  period,  came  to  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  deirree  of  tbe  person  who 
wore  it,  and  helmets  were  set  over  coats  of  arms  to  bear  tbe  crest,  and  indicate  by  their 
form  tbe  rank  of  tbe  bearer.  The  part  of  the  helmet  which  opens  to  show  the  face  is 
called  the  visor  or  beaver  (to  allow  of  drinking).  Tbe  following  forms  of  helmet  are  in 
Hse  in  English  heraldry:  1.  The  helmet  assigned  to  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blood- 
royul  which  is  full-faced,  composed  of  gold  lined  with  crimson,  and  has  the  vizor 
divided  by  six  projecting  bars.  2.  Tbe  helmet  of  the  nobility,  of  steel,  witb  five  bars 
of  gold.  When  placed  on  tbe  shield,  it  is  exhibited  in  profile.  3.  Knights  and  baronets 
have  the  full-faced  steel  helmet  witb  tbe  vi/xjr  thrown  back  and  without  bars.  4.  The 
helmet  of  esquires,  always  represented  in  profile,  of  steel  with  tbe  vis^r  closed.  These 
distinctions  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  A  much  greater  variety  of  helmets  is  in 
use  in  continental  heraldry.  A  helmet  is  never  placed  over  tbe  arms  of  any  woman 
except  tbe  sovereign. 

HEXiXET-SHELL,  Cassis,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  molliisks  of  tbe  family  buceinidm; 
the  animal  much  resembling  tbe  common  whelk  (q.v.).  with  which  it  also  nearly  agrees 
in  habits;  the  shell  swollen,  rather  thick  and  solid,  with  bold  ridi^es.  a  short  spire  and 
a  long  aperture,  the  outer  lip  toothed,  tbe  canal  recurved.  The  .species,  which  are 
pretty  numerous,  are  all  natives  of  tropical  seas.  Most  of  tbem  are  beautiful;  and  they 
are  used  by  engravers  for  n^aking  cameos,  the  differently  colored  layers  producing 
exquisite  effects  wlien  skillfully  cut. 

BnSLlEHOLTZ,  PIermann.  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  was  born  at  Potsdam  in  Aug.,  1821.  He  was  at  first  a  surceon  in  tbe  army, 
then  assistant  in  tbe  Berlin  anatomical  museum,  and  was  a  professor  of  physiology, 
from  1849  at  KOnigsberg.  from  1855  at  Bonn,  and  from  1858  at  Heidelberg.  In  1871 
he  became  professor  of  physics  in  Berlin.  Helmboltz  is  equally  distinguished  in  physi- 
ology and  in  experimental  and  mathematical  physics.  His  pbysirtlogioal  works  are 
principally  connected  with  the  eye  and  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  we  have  his  exhaus- 
tive treatise  on  Physio1/>gical  Optics;  bis  Speculum  for  the  Examination  of  the  Retina;  bis 
Discourse  on  Human  Vision;  and  various  papers  on  the  means  of  measuring  small 
periods  of  time,  and  their  application  to  find  tbe  rate  of  propagation  of  nerve  disturb- 
ances. Of  a  semi-physical  nature,  we  have  his  Analysis  of  the  Spectrum;  his  Explana^ 
tian  ijf  YowsL  Sounds  {Klangfarbe  der  Vocalen,  see  Sound);  and  his  papers  on  thct 
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Conservation  of  Energy  toith  Stferenee  to  Muscular  Action.  Ixx  physical  science,  he  is 
Icnown  by  his  paper  on  Conservaiion  of  Enei'gy  {Ueberd,  ErhaUung  d.  Krafts  1847,  trans- 
luted  [badly]  in  ^\i^^\ox^^ SdenMfc  Memoirs^  new  series);  a  popular  lecture  on  the  same 
subject  (1854);  by  two  memoirs  in  Crelle's  Journal^  on  Vortex-Motion  in  Fluids;  and  on 
the  Vibrations  of  Air  in  Open  Pipes,  etc.  His  Populdre  wissenschaflUchen  Vortrdge  appeared 
in  1863-76. 

H£LMIHTHOL'O0T  (Gr.  lulmins,  a  worm,  and  logos,  a  discourse)  is  a  term  foftnerly 
used  to  denote  the  science  of  tlie  natural  history  of  worms  generally,  but  now  restricted 
to  the  red-blooded  worms,  such  as  the  medicinal  leech  and  earth-worm. 

HELl[Oin>,  a  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  lies  21  m.  ae.  from 
Bois-le-Duc,  on  the  Aa  and  South  Willemsvaart.  It  has  a  good  haven.  The  principal 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  fabrics,  cotton-printing, 
■dyeing,  calendering,  beer-brewing,  etc.     The  pop.  is  nearly  7,000. 

HELHOHT,  Jan  Baptista  Van,  Lord  of  Merode,  Royenborch,  Oorschot,  and  Pel- 
lines,  au  eminent  Belgian  chemist,  was  b.  at  Brussels  in  1577,  and  d.  near  Vilvorde 
in  1674.  He  went  through  the  regular  course  of  study  at  the  university  of  Louvain, 
and  on  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  chair  of  sur- 
gery in  that  university,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  two  years.  The  study  of 
the  works  of  Paracelsus  seems  to  have  turned  his  special  attention  to  chemistiy  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences  he  spent  several  years  m  the 
different  universities  of  Italy  and  France;  after  which  he  returned  home,  married  Mar- 
garet van  lianst,  a  noble  lady  of  Brabant,  and  settled  down  at  his  estate  near  Vilvorde, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philosophic  investigations  of  various  kinds. 
It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  sketch  even  an  outline  of  his 
chemical  discoveries.  Writers  of  the  history  of  chemistry  regard  him  as  the  greatest 
chemist  who  preceded  Lavoisier;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re^tted  that  his  language  is 
often  so  obscure,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  his  meaning.  He  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  imperative  necessity  for  employing  the  balance  in  chemistry.  He  paid 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  gases,  and  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  the  first  to  apply  the  term  gases  to  elastic  aeriform  fluids.  Of  these  gases  he  dis- 
tinguished several  kinds.  He  was  also  the  first  to  take  the  meIting>point  of  ice  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  as  standards  for  the  measurement  of  temperature.  By  means  of 
the  balance  he  showed,  in  many  instances,  the  indestructibility  of  matter  among  chemi- 
cal chances.  For  example,  he  demonstrated  that  a  salt  dissolved  in  water,  or  ulver 
dissolved  in  aquafortis,  could  be  recovered  unchanged  in  quantity.  It  is  in  his  works 
that  the  term  saturation  is  first  employed,  to  signify  the  combination  of  an  acid  with  a 
base;  and  ho  was  one  of  the  earliest  investigators  of  the  chemistry  of  the  fluids  of  the 
human  body.  • 

Alon^  with  other  physiologists  of  his  day,  he  speculated  much  on  the  seat  of  the 
«oul,  which  he  placed  in  the  stomach.  His  reasons  are  chiefly  these  two:  1.  It  cannot 
exist  in  the  brain,  because  that  organ  contains  (according  to  Uelmont)  no  blood ;  2.  It 
-does  exist  in  the  stomacti,  because  when  we  hear  bad  news,  we  lose  our  appetite.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  the  full  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
may  consult  the  Histories  of  Chemistry  written  by  Kopp  and  Hofer. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  is  his  Ortus  MediciruB,  id  est  iniiia  Physica  inaudita, 
progressus  Medidnm  novas  in  morborum  ulUonem  ad  vitam  longam,  which  was  published 
by  his  son  four  years  after  his  death,  passed  through  a  very  large  number  of  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  Dutch.  French,  German,  and  English.  A  very  curious  volume, 
containing  translations  of  some  of  his  works,  was  also  published  by  W.  Charlton,  in 
1650,  under  the  title  of  The  Ternary  of  Paradoxes;  Vie  Afagnetie  Cure  of  Wounds;  the 
Nativity  of  Tartar  in  Wine;  and  tlie  Image  of  Ood  in  Man. 

HELH'STEBT,  a  t.  in  the  n.  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  33  m.  e  s.e.of 
the  city  of  that  name,  was  formerly  famous  for  its  univeraity,  founded  here  by  Julius, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1575,  and  suppressed  by  Jerome  Bonaparte  in  1809.  The  uni- 
versity buildings  now  serve  as  court-houses.  Manufactures  of  flannel,  soap,  hats,  and 
grain-spirits  are  carried  on.  Here  the  first  Saxons  were  baptized  by  St.  Ludgarus.  Pop. 
75,  7.783.     Helmstedt  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Hai^seatic  league. 

HELlLU nil',  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  rises  35  m.  to  the  w.  of  Cabul.  at  an  elevation 
of  11.500  feet.  After  a  south-westerly  course  of  about  650  m.,  it  loses  itself  in  the  salt 
lake  of  Scistan  or  Hamoon  by  several  mouths,  about  )at.  31''  30'  n.,  and  long.  63*"  east. 
The  immediate  banks,  generally  bordered  by  deserts  on  either  side,  abound  almost  every- 
where with  traces  of  former  cultivation  and  wealth.  Like  tropical  rivers  in  general, 
the  Helmund  varies  largely  in  volume  according  to  the  season,  being,  in  many  places, 
thrice  as  deep  and  broad  in  the  rainy  season  as  it  is  at  other  times. 

HELODERMIDiE  (Gr.  Tielos,  a  nail,  and  derma,  skin—- nail-skinned),  a  family  of 
saurians  of  the  group  diploglosscs,  differing  from  other  members  of  the  group  by  having 
scales  resembling  nails  over  a  great  portion  of  the  skin;  temporal  fossae  overarched  by 
skin  ossification.  They  have  no  premaxillary  foramen,  and  the  teeth  have  short,  dilated 
bases,  anchylosed  obliquely;  mesosternum  longitudinal,  without  lateral  limbs;  color. 
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dork,  almoBt  black;  reticulated  spaces  between  the  scales,  yellow.    It  has  the  name  of 
scorpion,  in  southern  Arizona.    The  family  was  established  by  Qray  and  Cope,  1864-66. 

HELOISE.    See  Abblard. 

HELOS,  in  ancient  geography  tlje  name  of  several  towns,  so  called  because  they 
were  on  or  near  fens.  The  most  important  was  in  Laconia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euro- 
tas,  in  a  marshy  but  fertile  plain  near  the  sea.  When  the  Dorians  conquered  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus they  carried  the  Helots,  the  inhabitants  of  Helos,  to  Sparta  as  slaves. 

HXL  0T8.  The  population  of  ancient  Sparta  was  divided  into  four  classes,  the  lowest 
of  which  was  formed  of  serfs  or  slaves,  called  Helots  (probably  meaning  eaptires,  fiom 
Gr.  helein,  to  capture).  These  Helots  are  generally  supposed  to  have  formed  the  origi- 
nal population  of  the  country,  and  to  have  been  reduced  to  bondage  by  their  Doiian 
conquerors,  the  numbers,  however,  being  swelled  from  time  to  time  by  the  conquest  of 
enemies.  They  belonged  to  the  state,  which  had  the  power  to  set  them  nt  lil)erly;  but 
they  toiled  for  individual  proprietors,  and  were  bound  to  the  soil,  i.e.,  they  could  not  be 
sold  away  from  the  place  of  their  labor.  They  were  the  tillers  of  the  land  (for  which 
they  paid  a  rent  to  their  miisters).  they  served  at  the  public  menis,  and  were  occupied 
on  the  public  works.  In  war  the}'  served  as  light  troops,  each  freeborn  Spartan  who 
bore  heavy  armor  being  accompanied  to  battle  by  a  number  of  them,  sometimes  as 
many  as  seven.  On  rare  occasions  they  were  used  as  heavy  armed  soldiers.  It  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  af  ler  emancipation  they  could  ever  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
Spartan  citizens.  They  were  treated  with  much  severity  by  their  masters,  and  were 
subjected  to  degradation  and  indignities.  They  were  whipped  every  year,  to  keep  them 
in  mind  of  their  servile  state;  they  were  obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress  (clothes  of 
sheepskin,  and  a  cap  of  dog's  skin),  and  to  intoxicate  themselves,  as  a  warning  to  the 
Spartan  youth:  and  when  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent,  they  were  often  massacred 
with  the  most  barbarous  cruelty.  On  one  occasion,  2,000  of  them,  who  had  behaved 
bravely  in  war.  were  encouraged  to  come  forvsard  for  emancipation,  and  were  then 
most  treacherously  put  to  death.  The  Spartans  organized,  as  often  as  necessity  required, 
secret  service  companies  (Gr.  crypteiu)  of  youn^  men,  who  went  abroad  over  the  country 
armed  with  daggers,  and  both  by  night  and  day  assassinated  the  unfortunate  Helots, 
selecting  as  their  special  victims  \he  strongest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  oppressed  race. 

HELPS,  Sir  Arthur,  k.c.b.,  an  English  essayist  and  historian,  was  b.  about  1817; 
and  was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  a.b.  in  1835. 
On  leaving  the  university  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  civil  service,  and  on  his  resignation, 
he  retired  to  Bishop's  Waltham,  in  Hampshire,  where,  in  the  possession  of  ample  means, 
he  enjoyed  letfered  ease.  His  first  work  of  consequence,  entitled  Essays  Wi'itlen  in  the 
Intervals  of  Business,  appeared  in  1841.  It  was  followed  by  two  dramas,  CatheiHne 
Douglas,  and  King  Henry  the  Second  (published  in  1843);  by  an  essay  on  the  Claims  of 
Labor  {\S4i);  and  by  Friends  in  Council  {1047-49),  This  last  work  has  been,  and  still 
is.  much  admired  by  the  selecter  class  of  readers,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
His  Qm^uerors  of  the  New  World  and  Vieir  Bondsmen  appeared  in  1848,  and  Companions 
of  my  Solitude  in  1851.  Among  his  subsequent  works  &rc—Oulifa,  a  play;  The  Spanish 
Conquest  m  Am^rtoi  (1855-57);  Friends  in  Council,  2d  series  (1859);  Essay  on  Organiza- 
tion; Life  of  Pizarro  (1869);  Casimer  Maremna,  and  Brevia  (1870):  Lije  of  Hernando 
Cortes;  Thoughts  upon  Q&temment  (1871);  Ufe  and  Labors  of  Thomas  Brassey-ilSlH); 
and  Social  Pres»un  (1874).  He  was  clerk  to  the  privy  council,  and  became  a  k.c.b.  in 
1872.     He  died  in  1875. 

Helps  is  the  most  delightful  essayist  since  Lamb  and  Hunt.  He  every  where  exhibits 
acuteness,  humor,  a  satire  which  gives  no  paitf,  and  a  quiet  depth  of  moral  feeling  man- 
ifesting itself  mainly  in  an  earnest  recognition  of  man's  social  resp(»nsibilities;  while 
his  style,  in  qualities  of  purity  and  clearness,  can  hardly  be  matched  amongst  hia 
contemporaries. 

HEI.'8I50BOSO,  an  ancient  fortified  seaport  t.  of  south  Sweden,  88  m.  n.n.w.  of  the 
town  Malm5,  on  the  sound,  opposite  Elsinore.  Steamers  leave  Helsingborg  almost  daily 
for  Copenhagen,  MalmO,  Elsinore,  and  other  places.  There  is  a  good  harbor.  Earthen- 
ware and  iron  goods  are  manufactured.     Pop.  about  6,600. 

HEL'BIHGFOBS,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  Finland, 
and  after  Cronstadt,  the  most  important  naval  station  on  the  Baltic,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  islands  and  rocky  cliffs,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  191 
m.  w.  from  St.  Petersburg  by  sea.  A  series  of  formidable  batteries,  called  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Sveaborg,  and  consisting  of  seven  strongly  fortified  islands  and  numerous  islets, 
protect  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  are  of  such  strength,  and  so  well  appointed,  as 
to  warrant  the  application  to  them  of  the  name  of  the  northern  Gibraltar.  The  whole 
front  presented  by  the  successive  works  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and,  besides  the  case- 
mates for  small  arms,  the  united  fortresses  mount  about  1000  guns,  and  are  garrisoned 
by  13  000  men.  The  harbor  itself  is  further  defended  by  two  forts.  Helsingfors  is  the 
largest  and  handsomest  town  of  Finland ;  the  broad  streets,  consisting  of  houses  painted 
externally  yePow  and  green,  intersect  at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several  fine  public 
aquares.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  striking  are  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
the  aerate  house,  and  the  university  buildings.    The  university,  removed  hither  from 
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Abo  in  1829,  where  it  had  been  founded  in  1640,  comprises  four  faculties,  has  40  pro- 
fessors, und  gcDenillj  about  700  students.  In  connection  with  it  are  a  libraiy  of  150,000 
volumes,  u  hospital,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  valuable  observatory.  Bince  1840  Uel- 
singfors  has  been  a  favorite  batliiiig-place,  and  atlracts  many  visitors  during  summer 
from  St.  Petersburg.  The  town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  Baltic  produce;  it 
exports  chiefly  coru,  fish,  deals,  and  iron;  and  manufactures  sailcloth  and  linen.  Pop. 
*70,  82.113,  iucluding  the  vrarrison. 

Uelsingfors  was  tbunded  by  Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden  in  the  16th  c,  but  the  site  of  the 
towu  was  reniove(i  nearer  the  shore  in  1689.  In  1819  it  became  the  capital  of  Finland. 
Durini;  tlie  late  Russsian  war,  Sveaborg  was  bombarded  for  two  da^s  and  nights  (Aug. 
9  and  10,  1855)  by  a  section  of  the  allied  fleet,  without  any  material  impression  being 
made  upon  the  forts. 

HELSINGOR.    See  ELsmoBB,  ante, 

HELST,  BAKTHOLO.'kCBW  VAN  DBR.  a  Dutch  painter,  was  b.  at  Haarlem  in  1613,  and 
d.  at  Amsterdam  in  1670.  He  attained  great  celebrity  as  a  portrait  painter.  One  of 
his  works  ^in  tlie  chamber  of  justice  at  Amsterdam),  representing  30  full-length  figures 
of  a  train-band  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  the  midst,  was  pronounced  by  sir 
Joshua  lieynolds  to  be  **the  first  picture  of  portraits  in  the  world."  His/'MilitiA 
Dinner"  is  also  a  splendid  piece  of  art. 

HEL'STONE.  an  old  market  t.  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  England,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation,  at  the  head  of  a 
preity  valley  opening  to  the  sea,  about  10  m.  w.s.w.  of  Falmouth.  It  was  made  a  bor- 
ough by  king  John  in  1201,  and  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  passing  of  the 
reform  act,  it  sent  two  members  to  parliament;  since  that,  one  only.  May -games,  or 
floralia,  once  common  throughout  England,  are  still  kept  up  here.     Pop.  *71,  8,760. 

EELVEL'LA,  a  genus  of  f  un^i,  of  the  order  ctscomycetea  (see  Fungi),  closely  allied  to 
morels,  but  differing  from  them  m  having  Co: pileus  turned  downwards,  lobed  and  olded, 
and  the  Siurface  of  the  hymenium  even.  Some  of  the  helvellee  are  edible,  and  much  used 
in  Gcrn»!  n/. 

HELVEL'LTV,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  England,  in  the  lake  district,  Cum- 
berland, between  Keswick  and  Ambleside.  It  is  3,055  ft.  high,  is  easy  of  ascent,  and 
commands  magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

HELVETIAN  REPUBLIC.    See  Switzerland,  ante, 

HELYE'TIC  C0NFES8I0H8.    See  Creeds  and  CoNFBSSiONfi. 

HELVE  TIT,  a  Celtic  people  inhabiting,  according  to  Cssar,  the  region  between  the 
mountains  of  Jura  on  the  w.,  the  Rhone  on  the  s.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  e.  and  n.,  the 
rej;ion  corresponding  pretty  closely  with  modern  Switzerland.  They  had  12  towns  and 
400  villages.  The  great  and  fatal  event  in  their  history  is  their  attempted  irruption  into 
and  conquest  of  southern  Gaul,  in  wliich  they  were  repulsed  by  Csesar  with  frightful 
slaughter.  The  story  of  this  expedition  is  circumstantially  narrated  by  the  Roman 
com'man(Jer.  They  collected  three  months'  provisions,  burned  their  12  cities,  400  vil- 
Inges.  and  all  isolated  dwellings,  and  made  a  general  rendezvous  by  lake  Lemnn  in  the 
spring  of  58  b.  c.  Cce^ar  hastened  to  Geneva,  destroyed  the  bridge,  raised  two  legions 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  the  Helvetians  sent  delegates  to  demand  a  passage*,  delayed 
them  until  he  had  built  a  wall  along  the  Rhone,  16  ft.  his:h  and  about  19  Hcm.nn  m'.  in 
length,  flunked  with  redoubts.  Having  vainly  attemptedf  to  pass  this  barrier,  the  Hcl- 
vetii  took  another  route,  but  were  followed  and  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter  at 
Bibracte  (modern  Autun,  in  Burgundy),  and  the  remnant  oblin:ed  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  where  they  became  subject  to  the  Romans.  Of  368.000  who  left  their  homes, 
including  92,000  flii:liting-men.  only  110,000  returned.  In  the  commotions  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Nero,  the  Helvetians  met  with  another  terrible  catastrophe.  Remain- 
ing faithful  to  Galba,  they  were  fallen  upon  by  Cacina,  a  general  of  Viteflius,  who  gave 
them  to  the  rapacity  of  his  legions.  They  were  massacred  by  thousands,  multitudes 
were  sold  to  slavery,  and  their  towns  pillaged  and  burned,  their  capital  destroyed,  and 
their  governor  executed.    From  this  time  they  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  people. 

HELTE  Tins,  Claude-Adrien.  sprung  from  a  family  of  Swiss  origin,  as  the  name 
Helveiius  implies,  was  b.  at  Paris  in  1716,  and  received  a  careful  education.  Intended 
for  a  flnanciul  career,  he  was  sent,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  to  his  uncle. 
D'Armancourt,  Direcievr  den  Ferme^^  at  Caen,  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  at  the  age  of  23  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  Ferfmer-Gineral; 
but  the  oppi'essive  nature  of  the  duties  which  it  involved  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of 
Helvetius,  who  was  of  a  verv  humane  and  easy  disposition,  and  he  quickly  resigned  it 
for  the  siiuaiion  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen's  household.  He  now  le*!.  like  every  other 
courtier  of  his  lime,  a  life  of  mere  gallantry,  which  looks  odious  enough  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time;  but  happily  he  soon  grew  tired  of  it.  and  after  marrying  ip  1751  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  conite  de  Ligneville,  he  withdrew  to  a  small 
estate  at  Vor6,  wliere  he  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in  the  education  of  his  family,  tlie 
improvement  of  his  peasantry,  and  literary  lalwi's.  In  1758  ap|)eared  his  celebrated 
work,  De  V  Esprit,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  feeling  (teneHriUte)  to  be  the  source 
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of  all  intellectual  activity,  and  that  the  grand  lever  of  all  human  conduct  is  self -satisf ac- 
tion. But  he  admiUi,  at  the  same  time,  ihat  self-satisfuctiuii  assumes  different  forms; 
e.g.,  the  self-satisfaction  of  a  good  man  consists  in  tiie  subordination  of  private  to  nioro 
general  interests — first  to  the  circle  among  which  he  lives;  then  to  the  community;  and, 
tiutdly,  to  the  world  at  large.  The  philosophy  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  materiulistic. 
It  ^vus  denounced  by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  condemued  by  the  pariiumeutof 
Paris  to  be  publicly  burned.  Helvetius  was  much  disgusted,  and  in  1764  left  France  to 
vi^it  Enslund  and  Germany,  where  Frederick  II.  received  him  with  distinction.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Dec.  26,  1771,  leaving  behiud  him  a  work,  De  I*  Homme,  de  ses  FacuUes, 
€t  de  son  Education,  which  was  published  by  prince  Galyzin  (2  vols.  London.  1772). 
Among  the  editions  of  his  collected  works,  two  deserve  special  notice,  boiii  published 
at  Pans  in  1795,  the  one  in  5  and  the  other  in  13  volumes.  His  wife,  who  survivc'd  him 
many  years,  resided  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  where  she  was  visited  by  the  most  distin- 
guished personages,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  that  brilliant  period. 

HEXABTNAHOH  £TEB  (derived  from  the  Greek  words /2«77uz.  blood,  dynamis,  force, 
and  intti'on,  a  measure)  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  devised  about  80  years  ago  by 
Poisseville  for  determining  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
living  body.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  is  measured,  as  in  the  barometer,  by  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  that  it  balances.  The  instrument  has  been  recently  improved  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  a  contrivance  has  been  added  by  which  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury 
are  inscribed  in  the  form  of  an  undulating  curve  on  a  cylinder  mnde  to  revolve  by 
clock-work;  the  height  of  the  imdulations  denoting  the  pr«war«,  and  their  horizontal 
amplitude  the  time, 

HEMAHS,  Felicia  Dorothea,  an  English  poetess,  was  b.  at  Liverpool,  Sept.  25, 
1794.  At  an  early  age  she  manifested  a  taste  for  poetry,  in  whifh  she  was  encouraged 
by  her  mother.  Her  first  volume  was  published  in  1808,  when  she  was  only  14  years  of 
age,  and  contained  a  few  pieces  written  about  four  years  earlier;  her  second,  entitled 
iJie  Domestic  Affections,  appeared  in  1812.  In  the  same  year  she  married  capt.  Hemans 
of  the  4th  regiment,  whose  health  had  suffered  in  the  retreat  on  Corunna,  and  after- 
wai'ds  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  who  found  it  necessary  a  few  years  after  to. 
remove  to  Italy.  After  that  period  they  never  met.  Althoui^h  five  sons  were  born  of 
this  marriage,  it  was  not  understood  to  have  been  happy.  Airs.  Hemans  spent  the  rest 
of  her  life  in  North  Wales,  Lancashire,  and  latterly  at  Dublin,  where  she  died  Anril  26, 
1835.  Her  principal  works  are:  'Ihe  Vespers  of  Palermo,  a  tragedy  (1823);  'Ihe  Sier/e  of 
Valencia;  The  Last  Constantine,  and  other  Poems  (1828);  27ie  Foi-est  Sfinctuary  (1827);  , 
Ihe  Sonffsofthe  Affections  (1830);  and  Hymns  for  Childhood;  National  Lyrics  and  Songs  I 
for  Music,  and  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life.  A  volume  of  Poetical  Remains  was  published  \ 
after  her  death,  and  subsequently  a  complete  edition  of  her  works,  with  a  memoir  by 
her  sister,  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood, 

Mrs.  Hemans.  without  great  daring  or  force,  is  sweet,  natural,  and  plonsing.  But 
she  was  too  fluent,  and  wrote  much  and  luistily;  her  lyrics  are  her  best  productions; 
her  .more  ambitious  poems,  especially  her  trngeHies,  being,  in  fact,  quite  insipid.  Still, 
she  was  a  woman  of  trne  genius,  and  o*  c  or  "two  of  her"  little  pieces,  'ihe  draws  of  a 
Household;  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep;  The  Homes  of  England,  and  some  others,  are  per- 
fect in  pathos  and  sentiment,  and  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  langunge. 

HEHASTAT'ICS  and  HEMABTNAMIGS,  the  statics  (q.v.)  and  dynamics  (q.v.)  of  the 
blood  Gr.  haimn).    8ceBLO>D,  Ciuculation  of  the  Blood. 

HEHATUI ESIS  (Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  emesis,  vomiting),  a  rejection  of  blood  from 
the  stomach,  usuidly  in  consequence  of  some  morbid  chnnge  in  its  mucous  membnine. 
See  Stomach,  Diseases  of.  Hematemesis  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  hemoptysis  (q.v.). 
unless  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  mode  in  which  the  blood  is  ejected.  The  proper 
remedies  are  thelibend  use  of  ice  or  ice-cold  water;  acetateof  lead,  in  doses  of  two  to  llvo 
grains;  tannin,  five  to  ten  grains  (it  mu.«it  not,  however,  l)c  given  with  acetate  of  lead); 
oil  of  turpentine,  six  to  ten  drops,  repeated  every  hour  or  two.  The  first  and  the  last 
are  perhaps  the  most  effectual  means,  which  can  be  used  in  combination.  The  turpen- 
tine may  be  given  whipped  up  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  It  must  be  discontinued  when 
the  symptoms  of  urinary  irritation  begin  to  appear. 

HEHATIHS,  or  HEHATO'SXITE,  is  the  term  npplied  by  chemi^sts  to  the  red  coloring 
matter  of  the  l)lood  of  the  higher  animals.  In  the  normal  state,  it  occurs  in  solution  in 
the  interior  of  the  blood  corpuscles  or  cells:  but  in  certain  morbid  conditions,  in  which 
the  blood  undergoes  a  species  of  decomposition,  it  is  deposited  in  a  solid  form  in  the  tis- 
sues surrounding  the  smaller  vessels  through  whose  walls  it  has  percolated.  It  can  only 
be  isolated  in  a  coagulated  form,  in  which  state  it  has  been  submitted  to  analysis  by 
Mulder,  who  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C44H9aN30sFe.  lis  chief  peculiarity  is,' that  it 
contains  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  iron  (very  nearly  7  per  cent).  It  is  the 
only  constituent  of  the  body  (if  we  except  the  liair)  which  does  contain  this  metal. 

HEMATINE  (ante),  the  coloring  ma*ter  which,  when  combined  with  a  certnin  pro- 
teid  body  (probably  the  jz:lobuline  of  the  older  phy.^^iologists,  sine**  called  by  Preyer 
globine),  forms  iiemo.s;1obine  (q.v.).  All  the  iron  belontring  to  the  bemosrlobin  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  hematine;  still  it  is  held  by  modern  physiologists  that  tlie  body  heme- 
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globin  is  the  real  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  the  hematine  not  being  able  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  colorizer  and  oxygen  carrier  alone.  It  must  share  that  power  with 
the  proteid  body.    See  HEMOGLOBiiiE. 

HEXATITE  (Gr.  JuUmCy  blood),  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  peroxide  of  iron,  often 
occurs  in  large  quantity,  and  is  a  valuable  iron  ore.  See  Iron.  There  are  two  principal 
varieties,  red  hmnatite  aod  brown  fiematite.  The  former  frequently  occurs  m  clobular 
aud  grupe-like  masses,  with  a  radiating  tibrous  structure.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  dull  red* 
dish-brown,  sometimes  of  a  brilliant  bluish-gray  color;  the  streak  is  blood-red.  Aa 
earthy  kind  is  called  ironfroUij  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Brown 
,  hematite  contains  about  14  per  cent,  of  water.  Its  color  is  generally  some  shade  of 
brown,  sometimes  almost  black.  Difierent  shades  of  color  are  often  presented  in  con- 
centric wavy  bands.  The  surface  is  often  covered  with  a  beautiful  black  varnish, 
which  is  sometimes  iridescent.  It  is  not  uutrequently  found  crystallized  in  rhom- 
bohedric,  prismatic,  or  tabular  crystals.  The  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism. 
Both  red  hematite  and  brown  hematite  are  found  in  Britain,  but  the  former  more 
abundantly. 

HEMATOCELE  (Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  kite,  tumor),  a  tumor  containing  blood; 
opposed  to  hydrocele  (q.v.). 

HEHATOZO'A  (Gr.  hoema,  blood,  and  stoon,  a  living  creature)  is  the  term  applied  by 
helmiuthologists  to  the  entozoa  existing'  in  the  blood.  They  occur  in  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  many  invertebrate  animals.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the  nemato* 
idea,  others  to  the  trematoidea,  and  others  to  the  protozoa.  >Iost  of  them  arc  micro-* 
scopic,  devoid  of  generative  organs,  and  exist  in  the  blood,  circulating  both  in  ih<p 
arteries  and  in  the  veins.  A  very  small  numlier  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  organs  of  reproduction.  These  larger  ones  are  generally  found  in  somtf 
detinite  part  of  the  circulating  system.  Thus,  lor  example,  in  n>an  the  dutoma  hamct- 
(a6*// 771  is  Jil most  entirely  restricted  to  the  abdominal  venous  system;  in  the  horse,  th9 
sclerotftonia  aneurysmaticum  to  the  abdominal  arterial  system;  and  in  the  porpoise,  the 
pseudaUus  Jilum  to  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  origin  of  these  parasites,  but  certain  observa* 
tions  made  upon  the  hematozoa  of  the  frog  by  Valentin  (and  subsequently  confiimed  by 
Vulpiau),  lead  to  the  belief,  that  some  of  the  more  minute  forms  are  the  larvseof  a  worm 
,  living  in  the  organs  surrounding  the  vessels.  We  shall  restrict  our  remarks  to  the 
hematozoa  occurring  in  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog.  By  far  tlie  most  important  of 
human  hematozoa  is  the  distoma  JicnnatMum  already  mentioned.  It  has  only  been 
observed  in  E^'^pt,  where  it  is  very  common,  and  where  it  was  found  by  Griesiuger  117 
times  in  .363  autopsies.  The  male,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  al>out  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  common  liver  fluke  {1).  hepaticum)  has,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  been  found  in  the  interior  of  the  portal  vein.  In  the  various  cases  in  which  dis- 
tomata  have  occurred  in  tumors,  they  must  have  been  conveyed  to  the  places  in  which 
they  were  found  by  the  blood. 

In  the  year  1665  Ruysch  discovered  a  large  number  of  small  ♦worms  in  a  dilatation 
of  the  mesenteric  artery  of  a  horse.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  a  second  case  was  noticed,, 
and  it  is  now  known  that  such  cases  are  of  extreme  frequency.  These  verminous 
aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  arterie<4  occur  in  the  ass  and  in  the  mule,  as  well  as  in  th& 
horse.  The  worm  found  in  them  is  the  aderoHtovna  aifiiatxtm^  one  of  the  nematoidea, 
and  often  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  old  horses  that  are  chiefly  affe<-ted;  indeed 
they  scarcely  ever  seem  to  escape,  for  Bayer  found  these  tumors  48  limes  in  the  examina- 
tion of  50  worn-out  horses.  For  much  very  interesting  information  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject, the  reader  is  referred  to  Bayer's  memoir  in  the  Archiv.  de  Mededne  comparee  for 
1842. 

In  the  dog,  hematozoa  sufHciently  large  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  rare. 
Thirteen  such  cases  are  collected  by  Davaine  in  his  Iraite  des  Eniosoaires,  1860,  the 
worm  generally  l)eing  a  fllaria.     The  microscopic  larvae  of  a  nematoid  worm  are  some- 
times found  in  enormous  quantities  circulating  in  the  blood  of  this  animal.    From  the 
examination  of  the  blood  of  480  dogs.  Gruby  and  Delafond  believe  that  1  in  every  20  of 
these  animals  presents  this  peculiarity. 
1       In  none  of  the  above  cases  does  the  presence  of  these  entozoa  appear  to  affect  the 
;  eeneral  health  of  the  individual  in  whom  they  reside,  whether  he  lie  man,  horse,  or 
\  dog.-'-For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Davaine, 
i  op,  eit.  pp.  308-342,  and  Vogers  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  442,  etc. 
I        HEHATTT'SIA  (Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  ouron,  urine),  the  discharge  of  blood  with  the 
I  urine,  usually  from  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.     It  is  rather  a  symptom  than  a 
disease,  and  takes  Its  character  from  the  associated  morbid  conditions  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned.   It  is  a  symptom  always  of  some  gravity,  but  not  very  often  directly  fatal. 
Perhaps  the  best  general  remedy  is  the  tincture  of  "^thc  muriate  of  iron,  given  in  water 
In  doses  of  twenty  drops. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS,  an  ancient  Jewish  sect  who  made  daily  ablution  an  essential 
part  of  religion.  Epiphanius,  who  mentions  their  doctrine  as  the  fourth  heresy  among 
the  Jews,  classes  the  Hemerobaptists  doctrinally  with  the  Pliarisees,  from  wlTom  they 
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differed  only  in  that,  like  the  Sadducces,  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The 
name  has  been  sometimes  given  to  the  Mendaeans  on  account  of  their  frequent  ablutions; 
and  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  spoken  of  a  Hemerubaptist 
Mention  of  the  sect  is  made  by  Hegesippus  and  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  IHaU>ffue  with 
Trpplton. 

HEMEROCAL'LIS.     See  Day-Lti.t. 

HEMIBRAl^CHI  ATES,  a  group  of  bon}r  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  Teleobts, 
which  by  some  naturalists  lias  been  erected  into  an  order,  while  tlie  teleosts  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-class.  The  classification  adopted  in  this  work  treats  the 
teleosts  (q.v.)  as  the  third  order  in  which  are  found  the  sticklebacks  and  pipe  fishes 
(q.v.)'  The  hemlbranchiates,  as  the  name  implies,  have  imperfect  gills  or  branchisoi 
connected  with  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton. 

HEXICRA'KIA  (Gr.  hemi,  one  half,  and  kranion,  the  skull;  Fr.  migraine;  Eng. 
megrimti),  a  variety  of  headache  (q.v.),  distinguished  by  its  affecting  only  one  side  at  a 
time,  and  also  frequently  by  its  intermittent  character;  whence  it  has  been  termed,  not 
very  accurately,  brow-ague. 

HEMIBES'inTS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  asclepiadacecB,  The  root  of 
Hemidetnnuit  Tndicas  is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  India,  and  is  known  as  Indian  sarsa- 
parilla.  It  is  in  some  cases  a  good  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  and  appears  to  derive  its 
properties  from  a  cryst^illizable  and  volatile  principle  called  liemidesmin  or  heniidesmie 
acid.  The  plant  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  leathery  leaves  and  axillary  umbels  of 
flowers.     It  is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  India. 

HEMIGALE,  a  mammal  of  the  family  viverrida,  having  a  body  resembling  that  of 
the  wea^iel.  Its  fur  b  a  grayish  brown,  with  six  or  seven  dark  wide  stripes  across  the 
back.  It  has  a  pointed  head  and  nose,  short  ears,  long  tail,  and  strong  thislis.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  ichneumon,  and  feeds  on  eggs  and  small  animals  including  birds. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

HEMIO'PIA  (Gr.  hemi,  one-half,  and  op8,  the  eye),  vision  limited  to  one-half  of  an 
object — A  peculiar  and  rare  form  of  disease,  very  imperfectly  undcrstoood. 

HEHEPLE'OIA  (Gr.  hemi,  one-half,  and  plesio,  I  strike),  paralysis  (q.v.)  limited  to  one 
Bide  of  tbe  lace  and  body,  and  usually  depending  upon  disease  of  the  brain.  Opposed 
in  signiflcation  to  paraplegia  (q.v.). 

EEH'IPODE,  HemipodiiLS,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  nearly  allied  to  quails,  but 
distinguislied  by  a  more  slender  beak,  and  bv  the  want  of  a  hind-toe.  They  are  the 
smallest  of  gallinaceous  birds,  and  inhabit  cultivated  grounds  and  sterile  sandy  plains 
in  warm  countries.  One  species,  the  Andalusian  Hemifodb  {U.  tachydrommi).  is  found 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Australia.     Its  whole  length  is  about  6  inches. 

HEHIP'TEBA  (Gr.  half-winged),  an  order  of  insects,  with  four  wings,  a  mouth 
formed  for  sucking,  undergoing  imperfect  metamorphoses,  and  having  the  first  pair  of 
wings  either  of  a  firm  membranous  substance  wittiout  scales,  or  leathery  at  their  base, 
and  membranous  at  their  tips.  Those  with  the  first  pair  of  wings  of  the  former  char- 
acter are  the  order  hoinoptera  (q.v.)  of  many  entomologists;  the  latter  are  the  hemiptera 
E roper,  the  section  or  sub-order  heteroptera  of  Cuvier  and  others.  The  wings  of  the 
emiptera  proper  in  general  partly  overlap  each  other,  and  are  horizontal  or  slightly 
inclined  when  at  rest.  Some  kinds  are  wingless,  which,  however,  otherwise  exhibit 
the  characters  of  this  order.  Some  of  the  hemiptera  feed  on  vegetable,  and  some  on 
animal  juices.  The  principal  changes  which  they  undergo  in  their  metamorphoses  are 
increase  of  size  and  development  of  wings.  They  are  active  in  all  stages.  Some  of 
them  are  aquatic.  They  are  most  abundant  in  tropic»il  countries,  and  some  of  the 
tropical  kinds  are  very  splendid.  Examples  of  this  order  are  bugs,  water-bugs,  boat- 
flies,  and  water  scorpions. 

HEXISPHEBE,  the  half  of  a  sphere,  when  it  is  bisected  by  a  plane  passing  through 
its  center. 

HEMLOCK,  Conium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ttmbellifercB,  having  com- 
pound umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  small  general  and  partial  involucres,  the  limb  of 
the  calyx  merely  rudimentary,  and  a  compressed  ovate  fruit  with  five  prominent  wavy 
ridges  and  no  titta.  The  best  known  and  only  important  species  is  the  Common  Hem- 
lock {G.  maeuUiium),  which  prows  by  waysides,  on  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  in  other 
similar  situations  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  and 
now  also  as  a  naturalized  plant  in  North  America  and  in  Chili.  It  luisa  root  somewhat 
resembling  a  small  parsnip;  a  round,  branched,  hollow,  briirht-green  stem,  2  to  7  ft. 
high,  generally  spotted  with  dark  purple;  the  leaves  large,  tripinnute.  of  a  dark  shining 
gi-een  (rolor;  the  Icatlets  lanceolate,  pinnatifid.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  perfectly 
destitute  of  hairs,  and  it  is  the  only  British  species  of  the  order  uvtbellifera  wiiich  has 
tlie  stem  smooth  and  spotted  with  purple.  Boih  the  general  and  partial  umbels  have 
many  rays.  The  general  involucres  consist  of  neveral  small  leaflets;  tlie  partial  involu- 
cres of  three  small  leaflets,  all  on  one  side.  The  whole  plant  has  a  nauseous  smell, 
particularly  if  rubbed  or  bruised.  The  leaves  are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  employed 
io  jnediciae.     'piej  ^^mmiU  be  gathered  just  before  the  time  or  at  the  commencement  of 
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flowering,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  larger  stalks  they  should  be  quickly  dried  by  a 
beat  not  exceeding  120'.  Tliey  should  then  be  preserved  iu  perfectly  cWsed  tin  canis- 
ters. As,  however,  the  dried  leaves  sometimes  yield  no  conia^  conylia,  or  cuniine  (a 
vuhitile  alkaloid,  which  is  the  active  pnuciple  in  the  plant),  the  fresh  leaves  are  muck 
nioit;  certain  in  their  action. 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  hemlock  is  the  conia,  which  is  more  abundant  in 
the  fruit  (seeds')  than  iu  the  leaves.  From  40  lbs.  of  the  ripe  but  green  seeds.  Dr.  Chris- 
tisou  obtained  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  liydrated  conia.  As  it  is  volatile,  it  is  obtained 
by  uislilling  the  seeds  with  water  which  contains  a  little  potash  in  solution;  conia  then 
passes  over  with  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  and  when  puritied  by  redis- 
tillation, it  is  obtained  as  a  colorless,  transparent,  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.8,  a  penetrating,  hemlock-liko  odor,  communicating  a  burning  si^nsatiou  when 
applied  to  the  tongue,  and  acting  as  a  very  energetic  poison.  It  exhibits  a  powerful 
alkaline  reaction,  and  precipitates  many  metallic  oxides  from  their  salts.  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  causes  its  compounds  to  assume  first  a  purple-red  and  then  an  olive-greea 
color;  while  nitric  acid  gives  a  blood-red  color,  fading  into  an  orance.  Its  composition 
is  represented  by  the  formula  CicHiftN.  Wertheim  has  recently  discovered  a  second 
alkaloid  in  hemlock,  which  contains  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  more  of  water 
than  coniji.  This  substance,  whose  formula  is  CioHnNOa,  he  names  conidrin.  It  may 
be  sublimed  in  beautiful  colorless  needles,  and  is  much  less  poisonous  than  conia. 

Conia  has  been  introduced  into  the  pliarmacojxxia  Noivaegica  under  the  name  of 
coniinum,  the  dose  being  from  one-fortieth  to  the  one-sixtieth  part  of  a  grain.  The  fol- 
lowing illustrations  will  give  an  idea  of  its  activity  as  a  poison:  One  drop  placed  in  the 
eye  of  a  nibbit  killed  it  in  nine  minutes;  three  drops  employed  in  the  same  way  killed 
a  strong  cat  in  a  minute  and  a  half;  while  five  drops  poured  into  the  throat  of  a  small 
dog  began  to  act  in  thirty  seconds,  and  in  as  many  more,  motion  and  respiration  had 
ceased.  It  seems  to  exhaust  the  energy  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  to  cause  muscular 
paralysis. 

The  uses  of  hemlock  in  medicine  may  be  arranged  under  two  distinct  heads:  1. 
Those  which  depend  upon  its  resolvent  and  alterative  powers;  and,  2.  Those  which 
have  reference  to  its  influence  over  the  nervous  system.  1.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
mammary  tumors  and  profuse  secretion  of  milk,  in  bronchocele,  in  enlargements  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  in  scrofulous  affections,  etc.,  and  at  one  time  had  a  high 
reputation  in  cases  of  cancer.  2.  It  is  useful  as  an  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  in 
whooping-cough,  spasmodic  cough  generally,  asthma,  neui-algia,  etc. 

In  large  or  poisonous  doses  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  coma  (such  as  opium  does), 
and  sometimes  to  convidsions  or  violent  delirium.  Kerc-her  relates  the  following  sin- 
gular instance  of  delirium  from  its  use:  Two  priests  ate  hem  lock- roof  by  mistake;  they 
became  raving  mad,  and  fancying  that  they  were  geese,  plunged  into  Uie  water.  For 
three  years  they  were  afflicted  with  partial  palsy  and  violent  pain. 

It  may  be  administered  internally  in  the  fonn  of  powder  (of  the  leaves),  tincture,  or 
extract,  while  externally  it  may  be  applied  as  a  soothing  application  to  ulcers,  painful 
piles,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  poultice.  The  conia  being  volatile,  often  escapes 
from  the  powdered  leaves  and  from  the  extract,  and  of  the  three  preparations  named, 
the  tincture  is  the  best.  The  svccua  co?in,  or  jrreaerced  juice  of  hemtock.  prepared  by 
Bentley  and  other  pharmaceutical  chemists,  is  more  certain  in  its  action  than  any  of  the 
pharmacopoeial  preparations. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  hemlock,  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to.  Amonjj  the  ancient  Greeks  poisoning  by  hemlock  was  a  common  mode 
of  death  for  condemned  criminals,  and  thus  it  was  that  Socrates  died:  but  whether  it 
was  the  juice  of  the  common  hemlock  or  the  water  hemlock  that  was  used,  is  unknown. 
— Water  Hemlock,  or  Cowbanb  {cicutn  virom),  is  also  an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  a 
genus  having  much  vaulted  umbels,  a  5-toothed  calyx,  and  almost  globose  fruit,  each 
carpel  with  five  broad  flattened  ribs  and  evi:lent  single  Titt9.  Water  hemlock  grows  in 
ditches,  the  margins  of  ponds,  and  wet  grounds  in  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Asia,  It  js 
more  common  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  It  has  a  large  flashy  white  root,  covered 
externally  with  fibers:  an  erect  much  branched  stem,  2  to  5  ft.  high;  tripinnate  leaves, 
with  linear-lanceolate  regularh'  and  siiarply  serrated  leaflets,  no  general  involucre  or 
only  a  single  small  leaflet,  partial  involucres  of  many  short  narrow  leaflets,  and  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  virulent  narcotic  acrid  poison.  Serious  accidents  have  occun-ed  from 
eating  the  root.  Another  species,  C.  macvhita.  is  common  in  North  America,  growlngf 
in  marshy  places.  It  h:is  a  spotted  stem,  like  that  of  true  hemlock,  the  name  of  which 
it  very  generally  receives  in  North  America.  The  leaves  arc  tri-temate,  the  leaflets 
ternate.  It  is  a  very  poisonous  plant,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  deaths. — (Heuta,  in 
Latin,  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  same  plant  called  ernieion  by  the  Greeks,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  this  or  the  previous  plant  was  so  denominated. 

EEKLOCK  BPBUCE.    Sec  Fir. 

HEMOBOEA'GEJE,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  phintB,  consisting  of  herbaceous 
plants  with  fibrous  roots,  and  sword-shaped  leaves;  differing  fmm  iridae^w  in  habit, 
and  in  having  the  stamens  six  in  number,  or  if  only  three,  opposite  to  the  petals.  There 
are  about  50  known  species,  chiefly  natives  of  North  and  South  America,  aoath  Africa^ 
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the  Mascarene  islands,  and  New  Holland.  Some  of  them  have  beautiful  flowers.  A 
red  color  exists  in  the  roots  of  some;  hence  the  name  Blood-boot  has  been  given  to 
them.    In  this  order  are  ranked  the  veUozUis  or  tree  lilies. 

HEMOGLOBINE,  the  principal  constituent  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  the 
coloring  matter  of  these  bodies  and  consequently  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  Tiematine,  a  substance  which  is  intimately  combined  with  a 
proteid  body  to  form  hemoglobine,  was  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood;  but  although 
iron  plays  an  important  part  in  respiration  and  in  the  changes  of  the  color  of  the  blood 
which  take  place  in  the  various  functions  of  nutrition,  and  although  the  iron  is  specially 
a  constituent  of  the  hematine  factor  of  hemoglobine,  it  does  not  perform  the  functions 
connected  with  oxidation  and  with  dioxidation  except  when  in  combination  with 
that  proteid  body;  in  other  words,  except  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  body  called  hemo- 
globine.  The  exact  nature  of  the  proteid  constituent  has  not  been  precisely  determined, 
but  has  been  regarded  as  the  globuline(q.v.)  of  the  older  physiologists;  whence  the  name 
hemoglobine,  contracted  from  hematoglobuline.  Hematine  is  therefore  regarded  as  a 
derivative  of  hemoglobine,  and  not  as  a  true  proximate  principle.  Hemoglobine  obtained 
from  the  rat,  guinea-pig,  squirrel,  hed^hog,  horse,  dog,  cat,  and  goose,  crystallizes 
readily,  in  slender  four-sided  rhombic  pnsms.  Those  from  the  blood  of  the  guinea-pig 
are  rhombic  octahedrons.  Those  of  the  squirrel  are  six-sided  plates.  Hemoglobine 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  the  ox,  sheep,  rabbit,  pig,  and  man,  crystallizes  with  diffi- 
culty. The  causes  of  these  differences  are  not  known,  but  may  depend  upon  the  slight 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  water  of  crystallization  which  has  been  found  to  exist. 
The  crvstals,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  like  that  of 
arterial  blood  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  but  when  the  crystals  are  in  mass  they 
have  a  darker,  more  purplish  appearance;  but  a  solution  in  water  has  the  same  tint  as 
arterial  blood.  Examined  with  the  spectroscope,  a  dilute  solution  is  observed  to  absorb 
certain  rays  of  light  in  a  peculiar  way,  a  portion  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  being 
absorbed,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  blue  end ;  but  the  most  characteristic  phenomenon 
is  the  appearance  of  two  strongly  marked  absorption  bands  between  the  letters  D  and  E 
on  Fraunhoffer's  scale,  the  narrow  band  being  me  most  intense,  and  in  extremely  dilute 
solution  the  only  one  visible.  By  increasing  the  strength  of  the  solution  the  bands  are 
intensified  and  broadened,  and  the  absorption  spaces  at  each  end  of  the  spectrum  also 
increase,  and  by  further  increasing  the  strength  of  the  solution  the  bands  may  be  brought 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  broad  band,  when  the  only  rays  of  light  which  pass  through 
the  spectrum  will  be  in  the  green  and  red  portions,  on  either  side  of  the  combined 
bands.  By  still  increasing  the  strength  of  the  solution  the  green  light  becomes  absorbed, 
leaving  only  the  red  rays  to  pass  through,  these  being  the  last  to  disappear,  which 
accounts  for  the  natural  red  color  of  the  solution  when  seen  by  transmitted  light. 
Carefully  prepared  crystals  of  hemoglobine  when  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump 
part  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  and  change  color.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  given 
off  is  definite,  1  gramme  of  crystfls  parting  with  1.76  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen. 
This  oxygen  is  held  in  a  rather  loose  state  of  combination,  not  forming  a  part  of  the 
permanent  hemoglobine  crystal,  as  in  the  following  analysis  by  Hoppe-Seyler  of  the 
crystals  taken  from  the  blood  of  the  dog:  carbon  58.85;  hydrogen  7.32;  nitrogen  16.17; 
oxygen  21.84;  sulphur  0.39;  iron  0.43,  with  8  or  4  per  cent  of  water  of  crystallization. 
An  ordinarv  solution  of  hemoglobine  contains  also  a  definite  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a 
loose  state  (added  to  the  quantity  given  in  the  above  analysis),  and  which  under  the  air- 
pump  is  Yielded  up,  the  color  passing  from  scarlet  to  purple  (oxyhemoglobine  passing  to 
reduced  hemoglobine).  This  excess  oxygen  may  also  be  discharged  by  passing  hydrogen 
gas,  which  causes  dissociation  between  the  permanent  hemoglobine  and  the  loosely  held 
oxygen.  It  may  be  also  expelled  by  the  use  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  ammonium 
sulphide,  or  an  alkaline  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  a  reduced  solution  of 
hemoglobine  is  examined  by  the  spectroscope  the  spectrum  is  changed  from  that  of  the 
unreduced  solution  which  contains  the  excess  of  oxygen.  The  two  absorption  bands 
are  absent,  their  place  being  occupied  by  a  single,  Dreader,  though  fainter  baud,  and 
there  is  also  less  absorption  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  Even  in  strong  solutions 
much  bluish  light  passes  through,  which  explains  the  bluish  color  of  reduced  hemoglobine. 
When  reducea  hemoglobine,  either  in  solution  or  in  crystals,  is  exposed  to  the  air  it 
immediately  absorbs  oxygen,  and  if  sufficient  is  present  it  returns  to  the  state  of  oxy- 
hemoglobine, each  gramme  absorbing  1.76  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas.  If  this  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  is  not  present  the  reduced  hemoglobine  takes  up  all  there  is,  regaining 
the  scarlet  of  oxyhemoglobine  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed.  If  oxy- 
hemoglobine has  been  deoxidized  oy  a  reducing  agent,  and  this  latter  is  in  excess,  curious 
phenomena  of  alternate  change  of  color  will  be  observed  on  letting  the  tube  stand  for  a 
time  and  then  shaking  it  with  air.  When  it  has  become  purple,  the  act  of  shaking  will 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  change  of  color  to  scarlet.  On  standing  a  short  time  the 
solution  will  resume  its  purple  color,  again  to  be  changed  to  scarlet  on  shaking.  This 
experiment  explains  the  change  of  color  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  while  perform- 
ing its  physiological  functions  in  the  system  and  in  the  lungs,  parting  and  combining 
with  oxygen  alternately.  The  venous  blood  which  is  thro'vvn  from  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  lungs  has  lost  much  of  its  excess  of  oxygen ;  its  oxyhemoslQbinjeisr|dpced  to 
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permanent  bemoglobine,  and  it  has  a  dark  purplish  color.  It  is  only  in  asphyxiated 
blood,  however,  that  the  excess  oxygen  is  wholly  discharged,  when  the  opaque  blood 
looks  almost  black.  In  the  lungs,  where  the  blood  meets  with  the  inspired  air,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  had  been  held  in  solution  is  given  off,  and  the  reduced  heme- 
globine  receives  again  a  quantity  of  excess  oxygen  and  becomes  scarlet  in  color.  The 
oxygenated  blood  returns  to  the  heart,  whence  it  is  thrown  into  the  arteries,  and  thence 
into  the  capillaries,  where  an  interchange  takes  place  between  their  contents  and  the 
outlying  tissue  fluids  which  results  in  the  reduction  of  the  oxyhemoglobine  to  permanent 
hemoglobine,  and  of  course  a  return  to  the  purple  color  of  venous  blood.  See  Resfira- 
TiON  and  Nutrition. 

HEKOP'TTSIS  (Gr.  ptym,  spitting),  expectoration  of  blood,  a  very  significant  and 
often  dangerous  symptom  of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  in  all  cases  of  great  import- 
ance, and  requiring  immediate  attention,  but  apt  to  be  viewed  popularly  with  a  some- 
what exaggerated  alarm.  It  is  seldom  directly  fatal.  It  is  rather  as  an  indication  of 
dangerous  disease,  than  from  its  immediate  danger,  that  it  requires  such  careful  atten- 
tion; but  unquestionably,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  prudence  to  seek  medical  advice  on 
the  appearance  of  even  the  slightest  tinge  of  blood  in  the  expectoration  from  the  lungs. 
The  gravity  of  this  symptom  depends  very  much  on  its  cause.  The  treatment  can 
scarcely  be  undertaken  without  a  medical  examination;  but  in  case  of  extremity,  it  maj 
be  desirable  to  know  that  repeated  doses  of  ipecacuanha  (q.v.),  carried  even  up  to  ttie 
emetic  effect,  have  often  been  found  serviceable. 

HEMOBBHAOE  (Gr.  a  bursting  forth  of  blood),  a  flux  of  blood  from  ruptured  arteries^ 
veins,  or  capillaries.    See  Bleeding. 

HEKOBBHOIDB  (Gr.  flowing  of  blood).  See  Pileb,  for  which  disease  hemorrhoids 
is  a  technical  synonym. 

HEXP,  Can' nobis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eannabinacea  (q.v.),  having 
the  male  and  female  flowers  on  aifferent  plants;  the  male  flowers  with  5-partite  calyx 
and  5 stamens;  the  female  flowers  with  a  spathe-like  calyx  of  one  leaf,  rolled  round  the 
ovary  and  partially  split  along  one  side,  ana  two  threadlike  stigmas.  There  is  only  one 
known  species  (C.  saliva),  varying  considerably,  however,  from  soil,  climate,  and  culti. 
vation.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  but  has  been  culti- 
vated in  Europe  from  the  earliest  historic  times,  and  is  now  naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  America.  Like  flax,  it  wonderfully  adapts  itself  to  diversities  of 
climate,  and  is  cultivated  equally  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Russia,  it  is,  however,  readily  injured  by  frost,  particularly  when 
young;  and  in  many  countries  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  succeeds  only  because  their 
summer  is  sufficient  for  its  whole  life.  Hemp  varies  very  much  in  height,  according  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  being  sometimes  only  8  or  4  feet,  and  sometimes  15  or  SO  ft. , 
or  even  more.  Notwithstanding  the  nettle-like  coarseness  of  its  leaves,  it  is  an 
elegant  plant,  and  is  sometimes  sown  on  this  account  in  shrubberies  and  large  flower- 
borders.  The  stem  is  erect,  more  or  less  branched;  the  leaves  are  5— 9-fingered.  The 
flowers  are  yellowish  green,  small,  and  numerous;  the  male  flowers  in  axillary  racemes 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant;  the  female  flowers  in  short  axillary,  and  rather  crowded 
spikes.  The  female  plants  are  higher  and  stronger  than  the  male,  for  which  reason  the 
female  plants  are  popularly  known  in  Germany  as  fna8tel/u?pfen,  and  the  male  ssfemel- 
hopfen,  the  names  been  derived  from  the  Latin  mas  SLudfemeUa,  and  perpetuating  an 
error  which  probably  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  stem  of  hemp  is 
hollow,  or  only  filled  with  a  soft  pith.  This  pith  is  surrounded  by  a  tender,  brittle  sub- 
stance, consisting  chiefiy  of  cellular  tissue,  with  some  woody  fiber,  which  is  called  the 
reed,  boon,  or  shove  of  hemp.  Over  this  is  the  thin  bark,  composed  chiefly  of  fibers 
extending  in  a  parallel  direction  along  the  stalk,  with  an  outer  membrane  or  cuticle. 
Hemp  is  cultivated  for  its  fiber  in  almost  all  countries  in  Europe,  and  in  many  other 
temperate  parts  of  the  world ;  most  extensively  in  Poland,  and  in  the  center  and  south  of 
European  Russia,  which  are  the  chief  hemp  exporting  countries.  French  hemp  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  market,  as  is  also  that  of  Kngland  and  Ireland,  of  which,  however,  the 
c^uantity  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  &lognese  hemp  and  Rhenish  ?iemp  are  varie- 
ties remarkable  for  their  height;  and  a  fiber  of  very  fine  quality,  8  or  9  ft,  long,  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Italian  garden  hemp.  In  Britain  the  cultivation  of 
hemp  is  almost  confined  to  Lincolnshire,  Holderness.  and  a  few  other  districts  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  the  moist  alluvial  soil  is  particularly  suited  to  it.  In  cultivating  hemp  it 
is  very  necessary  to  have  the  soil  so  rich,  and  to  sow  the  seed  at  such  a  season,  that  the 

Slants  shall  grow  rapidly  at  first,  as  they  thus  form  long  fibers.  A  crop  of  short  scrubby 
emp  is  almost  worthless.  The  finer  kinds  of  hemp  are  used  for  making  cloth ;  the 
coarser,  for  sail-cloth  and  ropes.  Hemp  sown  thin  produces  a  coarser  fiber  than  hemp 
sown  thick.  Something  also  depends  on  the  time  of  pulling,  for  the  crop  is  pulled  by 
the  hand.  When  a  rather  fine  fiber  is  wanted,  and  the  seed  is  not  regarded,  Uie  whole 
crop  is  pulled  at  once,  soon  after  flowering:  otherwise,  it  is  usual  to  pull  the  male  plants 
as  soon  as  they  have  shed  their  pollen,  and  to  leave  the  female  plants  to  ripen  their  seed, 
in  which  case  the  fiber  of  the  female  plants  is  much  coarser.  The  treatment  of  hemp, 
by  retting,  etc.,  is  similar  to  that  of  flax  (q.v.)    The  fiber  of  hemp  is  generally  used  for 
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coarser  purposes  than  that  of  flax,  particularly  for  sail-cloth,  pack-sheet,  ropes,  and  the 
caulking  of  ships. 

The  seed  of  hemp  is  produced  in  ^eat  abundance.  It  is  commonly  sold  as  food  for 
cage-birds;  and  biras  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  not  only  the  ripening  fields,  but  the  newly 
sown  fields,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  their  depredations.  A  fixed  oil,  ail  of 
hempaeed,  is  obtained  from  it  by  expression,  which  is  at  first  greenish  yellow  and  after- 
wards yellow,  and  has  an  acrid  odor,  but  a  mild  taste.  This  oil  is  used  in  Russia  for 
burning  in  lamps,  although  the  wick  is  apt  to  get  clogged;  also  for  making  paints, 
varnish,  and  a  kind  of  soft  soap. 

Hemp  is  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  not  so  much  for  its  fiber  as  for  a  resinous 
secretion,  which  has  narcotic  or  intoxicating  qualities.     See  Hashish. 

Hemp  is  also  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  under  the  name  of  Ikdiaiy  Hemp,  or  Bhano. 
In  this  country  it  is  administered  in  the  form  of  resinous  extract  or  of  tincture;  and  it 
is  usually  prescribed  (like  opium)  for  its  hypnotic,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic  proper- 
ties. Although  less  certain  in  its  action  than  opium,  it  possesses  these  advantages  over 
that  dru^— -that  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels,  create  nausea,  or  check  the  secretions, 
and  that  it  is  less  likely  to  occasion  headache. 

The  name  hemp  (Ger.  hanf)  is  probably  derived,  along  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
cannabis,  from  an  oriental  name,  of  which  one  form  is  the  Arabic  Idnnub.  The  name 
hemp  is  often  extended  with  some  distinctive  prefix  to  many  of  the  fibers  used  for  ropes 
and  coarse  fabrics,  a  practice  which  produces  not  a  little  confusion.  Thus  the  fiber  of 
Apocynum  cannabium  (see  ApocYNACEiB)  is  called  Canadian  Hemp,  as  well  as  the  plant 
itself;  bowstring  hemp  (q.v.)  is  the  fiber  of  the  species  of  sansemera;  sunn  (q.v.)  is  often 
called  Sunn  Hbmp;  it  is  also  known  as  Benqaij  Hemp,  Bombay  Hemp,  Madras  Hemp, 
and  Bbown  Hemp;  Jubbulporb  Hemp  is  the  produce  of  another  species  of  erotalaria 
(q.v.);  the  fiber  of  TUbiacus  eannabinua  (see  Hibiscus)  is  called  Brown  Hemp  and  Dbck- 
ANEE  Hemp  at  Bombay;  Manila  hemp  or  abaca  (q.v.)  is  the  fiber  of  a  miua, 

HEMPEL,  Charles  Julius,  b.  Prussia,  18U;  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  in 
1885  emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he  graduated  at  the  New  York  university.  In 
1857  he  was  made  prof,  of  materia  medica  m  the  homoeopathic  coUeffe  of  Pennsylvania. 
Be  has  written  a  number  of  important  manuals  and  other  works  on  hom«pathic 
practice. 


PALX  {VTiamarops  exedsa;  see  Cham^rops),  a  palm  of  China  and  Japan,  the 
fiber  of  the  leaves  of  which  is  much  employed  in  these  countries  for  making  cordage. 
Hats  are  also  made  of  its  leaves,  and  even  cloaks  and  other  garments,  for  wet  weather. 

HBXS)  H01C8,  or  HUMS  (Lat.  Smesa),  a  city  of  Syria,  is  situated  about  a  m.  e.  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Orontes,  in  lat.  about  84*"  44'  n.,  long.  86**  48'  east.  It  is  65  m.  n.e.  of 
Baalbek  and  110  m.  w.n.w.  of  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  it  is  clean,  compactly  built,  and 
surrounded  by  old  walls;  and  although  there  are  now  no  ancient  buildings  remaining, 
the  antiquity  of  the  city  is  attested  by  numerous  fragments  of  columns,  by  several  Greek 
inscriptions,  and  the  foundations  of  ancient  baths  with  specimens  of  mosaic  pavement. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  splendid  temple  of  the  Sun,  one  of  the 
priests  of  which,  Elagabalus  or  Heliogabalus,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Home. 
Under  the  walls  of  Hems.  Zenobia  was  defeated  by  the  emperor  Aurelian  in  272  a.d. 
In  880  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  when  its  old  Semitic  name  Hems  was  revived; 
and  in  1099  the  Crusaders  rode  through  its  opened  gates.  Since  then  Hems  has 
experienced  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  all  of  which,  however,  it  has  survived,  and  is 
now  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade,  and  of  several  manufactures.  Pop.  between  20,000 
and  80,000. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  oo.  in  8.w.  Arkansas,  on  Little  Missouri,  Red,  and  Little  rivers, 
intersected  by  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroads;  700  sq.m.  Pop.  70.  18,768.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  soil  fertile,  producing  cotton,  com,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Washington. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  township  and  village  in  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.;  pop.  '70,  of  the  town- 
ship, 13,999;  of  the  village,  2,816.  The  township  originally  extended  n.  and  s.  across 
Long  Island,  from  the  sound  to  the  ocean,  but  was  afterwards  divided  about  midway, 
and  the  name  Hempstead  now  belongs  to  the  southern  half.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Pearsalls,  Rockville  Center,  Baldwins,  Freeport,  Garden  City,  Hempstead,  and  several 
smaller  villages.  There  are  few  manufactures,  the  population  being  mainly  engaged  in 
farming  and  market-gardening.  The  main  line  and  southern  central  branches  of  the 
Long  Island  railroad  pass  through  the  town.  The  county  agricultural  fair  grounds  are 
in  the  n.  part  of  the  town  at  Mineola,  on  the  main  line  of  the  railroad.  The  fairs  held 
there  have  a  hi^h  reputation  for  the  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  and  poultry,  comparing 
to  advantage  with  the  state  fairs.  On  the  ocean  the  island  of  Long  Beach,  belonging 
to  the  town,  has  been  leased  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
largest  summer  hotels  near  New  York.  The  main  hotel  building  is  900  it.  long,  and 
there  are  larc^e  pavilions  and  bathing  houses,  and  special  railroad  trains  secure  rapid 
access  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Hempstead  village  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
flagged  sidewalks,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  dwellings  are  generally  of  wood,  but  well- 
bmlt,  and  some  very  elegant.  There  are  5  churches,  the  Presbyterian  church  claiming 
to  be  the  oldest  Presbyterian  society  in  the  United  States,  organgje^|jJ^4^.Q2^e[]^is- 
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copal  church  has  in  its  possession  a  charter  of  incorporation  signed  by  kine  G^rge  II.. 
and  some  communion  plate  &;iven  by  queen  Anne.  There  are  two  public  halls,  four 
engine-houses,  -with  an  excellent  volunteer  fii*e  department,  three  principid  hotels,  a 
steam  flour  mill,  molding  mill,  and  about  20  places  of  mercantile  business. 

EEKSTEBHITIS,  Tiberius,  a  celebrated  Dutch  philologist,  was  b.  at  Groninffen, 
Jan.  9,  1685.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and  of  history  at  Leyden  in  1740,  where 
he  died  April  7,  1766.  One  of  the  greatest  Greek  scholars  of  his  time,  Hemsterhuis 
majr  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  school  of  Greek  philology,  to  which  belong  his 
distinguished  pupils  Ruhnken  and  Yalkenaer.  His  editions  of  the  Onomastieon  of 
Pollux  (1706),  of  the  SeUet  Dialogues  of  Lucian  (1708  and  1782),  and  of  the  Plutas  of 
Aristophanes  (1744,  by  Schafer,  1811),  are  his  principal  literary  works.  A  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  his  life  is  given  in  Ruhnken's  Eloffium  Hemsterkum  (lievd.  1768  and  1789),  repub- 
lished in  Lindemann's  Vita  duumvirorum  T.  H&mst&rhvm  et  D.  Ruhnkenii  (Leip.  1822). 
From  Hemsterhuis'^s  MSS. ,  Anecdota  Bemsterhusiana  (1825)  have  been  edited  by  Geel, 
and  Oratumes  et  Bpistola  (1889)  by  Friedemann. 

HEMSTERHUYS,  or  HEMSTERHUIS,  Fiian<;ois,  1720-90;  a  Dutch  writer  on 
moral  philosophy  and  aesthetics,  studied  at  the  universitv  of  Leyden,  and  for  many 
years  acted  as  secretary  to  the  state  council  of  the  united  provinces.  He  continued, 
however,  the  study  of  philosophy  partly  by  social  intercourse  with  a  few  similarly  dis- 
posed friends,  and  partly  by  correspondence  with  philosophical  writers  of  other 
countries,  mainly  with  Jacob!.  His  writings,  though  not  of  high  speculative  worfti, 
arc  distinguished  by  elegance  of  form  and  by  a  touch  of  refined  sentiment.  His  most 
direct  contributions  to  philosophy  are  in  the  department  of  sesthetics. 

HEN.    See  Fowl,  ante. 

HENAULT,  Chables  Jean  Francois,  1685-1770;  a  French  historian,  educated  at 
the  Jesuit  college  des  Quatre-Nation?.  Captivated  by  the  eloquence  of  Massillon,  he 
entered  the  oratory  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  preacher,  but  after  two  years'  residence 
he  changed  his  intention,  and,  inheriting  a  position  which  secured  him  access  to  the  most 
select  society  of  Paris,  he  at  an  early  perioa  achieved  distinction  by  his  gay,  witty,  and 
graceful  manners,  and  by  various  light  poetical  pieces,  and  two  discourses  which 
respectively  gained  a  prize  at  the  French  academy  in  1707,  and  at  the  academic  des 
Jeux  Floraux  in  1708.  In  1706  he  became  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  in 
1710  was  chosen  president  of  the  court  of  enquit^.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French 
academy  in  1728,  and  subsequently  into  the  leading  literary  societies  of  Europe.  After 
the  death  of  Bernard  de  Coubert  he  became  superintendent  of  the  household  of  queen 
Marie  Leczinska,  whose  intimate  friendship  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  On  his 
recovery  in  his  fiftieth  year  from  a  dan^rous  malady,  he  professed  to  have  undergone 
religious  conversion  and  retired  into  private  life,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
study  and  devotion.  His  devotion,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  continuing  a  near 
friendship  w^ith  Voltaire.  His  chief  literary  work  was  the  Ahrege  Chranologtqu€,  first 
published  in  1744  without  the  author's  name.  It  is  valuable  both  for  popular  use  and  as 
a  work  of  reference.  In  the  compass  of  two  volumes  he  has  comprised  the  whole  history 
of  France  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  His  information  is  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  original  sources,  and  for  such  a  work  the  number  of  errors  is 
remarkably  small.  Besides  some  other  historical  works  of  minor  importance,  Henault 
w^rote  several  dramatic  pieces  of  no  particular  merit.  His  Memoires  published  in  1854, 
are  fragmentary  and  disconnected,  but  contain  many  interesting  anecdotes  and  details 
regarding  persons  of  note. 

EEKBAHZ,  ByoseyamuB,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  9olanacea,  having  a 
five-toothed  calyx,  an  irregular  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  a  capsule  opening  by  a  lid, 
and  inclosed  in  the  hardened  calyx.  The  species  are  mostly  annual  ana  biennial 
herbaceous  plants,  and  natives  of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  only 
species  found  in  Britain  is  the  Common  Henbane  (H.  niger),  which  is  not  uncommon  in' 
waste  places,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  and  villages,  particularly  in  calcareous 
soils,  and  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Scotland.  It  is  an  annual  or  biennial  plant,  somewhat 
bushy,  about  two  feet  high;  with  large  sinuated  or  sharply -lobed  leaves  without  leaf- 
stalks, and  large  dingy  yellow  flowers,  with  brownish-red  or  purple  veins.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  unctuous  hairs,  and  has  a  nauseous  smell,  which  gives  warning 
of  its  strong  narcotic  poisonous  quality.  Cases  of  poisoning  by  henbane  are,  however, 
not  rare;  but  are  more  frequency  owing  to  the  proceedings  of  quacks,  than  to  any 
mistake  of  the  plant  for  an  esculent. 

The  seeds  contain  in  largest  quantity  the  peculiar  alkaloid  on  which  the  properties 
of  the  plant  chiefly  depend,  hyosqfamia  or  hyoacyamine,  which  crystallizes  in  stellated 
acicular  crystals  of  a  silky  luster.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  henbane  are  similar 
to  those  produced  by  other  narcotic  poisons,  and  the  proper  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  opium.  In  medicine,  henbane  is  employed  both  externally  and 
internally.  The  leaves  are  the  part  commonly  used;  they  are  gathered  and  quickly 
dried  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower.  Fomentations  of  henbane  are  applied  to  painfiil 
glandular  swellings,  parts  affected  with  neuralgia,  etc.,  and  are  often  found  to  afford 
relief.     An  extract  of  henbane  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  belladona  to  dilate  the 
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pupil  of  the  eye.  Tincture  and  extract  of  henbane  are  often  administered  in  cases  of 
annoying  cough,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  other  diseases  requiring  sedatives  and  anti- 
spasmodics. Henbane  is  also  employed  to  calm  mental  irritation,  and  to  induce  sleep. 
For  many  cases,  it  has  one  great  advantage  over  laudanum,  in  not  producing  constipa- 
tion. The  smoke  from  the  burning  seeds  of  henbane  is  sometimes  introduced  into  a 
carious  tooth,  to  relieve  toothache. 

The  other  species  of  henbane  possess  similar  properties.  The  dried  stalks  of  Zf. 
albus  ai*e  used  by  smoking  in  Greece  to  allay  toothache. 

HENDERSON,  a  co.  in  Illinois  on  the  Mississippi,  intersected  by  Henderson  river, 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad;  366  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  12,583.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests,  soil  fertile;  chief  productions: 
corn,  wheat,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Oquawka, 

HENDERSON,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky  on  the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers,  crossed  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  railroad;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  18,457 — 5,990  colored.  It 
has  a  hilly  surface  and  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  tobacco,  corn,  pork,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Henderson. 

HENDERSON,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  w.  and  n.  of  the  Blu?  Ridge  and  e.  of 
French  Broad  river;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  7,706—1,208  colored.  _  The  surface  is  rough, 
and  in  large  part  forest  land.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  chiefly  corn.  Co.  seat, 
HendersonviUe. 

HENDERSON,  a  co.  in  w.  Tennessee  drained  hy  affluents  of  Tennessee  river;  600 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  14,217 — 2,408  colored.  It  is  level,  with  large  forests  of  oak,  chestnut, 
etc.     The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  cotton,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

HENDERSON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas  on  Trinity  and  Natchez  rivers;  934  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  6,786 — 1654  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil;  chief  produc- 
tions: cotton,  corn,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Athens. 

HENDERSON,  a  citjr  in  Henderson  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern 
railroad  and  the  Ohio  river;  pop.  4,171.  It  has  a  court-house,  10  churches,  schools, 
foundries,  car-works,  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  a  woolen  factory,  and  a  planing  mill. 

HENDERSON,  Alexander  (1583-1646),  was  a  Scotch  ecclesiastic,  who  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews  in  1610.  He  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Leuchars  by  archbishop  Gladstanes,  where  as  his  religious  principles  were 
anta^nistic  to  those  of  his  parishioners  he  was  for  a  lon^  time  unpopular,  but  as  he 
later  in  life  changed  his  views  he  became  one  of  the  most  mfluential  ministers  of  Scot- 
land. He  took  an  active  part  against  Episcopal  innovations,  and  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  "National  Convention"  which  was  publicly  signed  in  Grevfriars  church,  Edin- 
burgh, 1638.  During  the  troubled  times  of  king  Charles  I.'s  reign,  Henderson's  influence 
was  greatly  felt,  in  Uie  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  and  the 
court,  and  he  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  king,  when  he  accompanied  the  com- 
missioners to  London,  and  when  Charles  visited  Scotland  in  state  (1641)  Henderson 
attended  him  as  chaplain,  and  later  on  went  to  Oxford  to  mediate  between  the  king  and 
his  parliament.  In  1643  Henderson  was  elected  moderator  for  the  third  time  in  the 
Edinburgh  assembly,  and  in  that  capacity  presented  a  draft  of  the  famous  *' Solemn 
League  and  Covenant."  He,  with  Baillie,  "Rutherford,  and  others,  was  sent  to  London 
to  represent  Scotland  in  the  Westminster  assembly,  when  the  "Solemn  League"  with 
slight  modifications  passed  both  houses  and  became  law  for  the  two  kingdoms.  When 
in  1646  the  king  joined  the  Scottish  army  and  retired  with  it  to  Newcastle,  he  sent  for 
Hendtrson,  ana  discussed  the  systems  of  church  government  in  a  number  of  papers. 
But  Henderson's  health  was  failing;  he  set  off  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  eight  days 
after  his  arrival  died  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  a  national  mourn- 
ing in  Scotland.  Henderson  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Scottish  history,  and  next  to 
Knox  the  most  renowned  ecclesiastic  of  Scotland.  His  political  genius  was  great,  and 
he  was,  as  prof.  Mason  observed,  "a  cabinet  minister  without  office."  He  has  left  a 
"deep  mark  in  the  history  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
to-day  owes  much  to  his  influence.  He  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  second  founder  of 
the  Scottish  Reformed  Church. 

HENDERSON,  Ebenezbr,  1784r-1858;  a  Scotch  dissenting  minister,  and  a  prolific 
miscellaneous  writer.  He  accompanied  the  rev.  John  Paterson  to  India  (1805),  and  as 
the  East  India  company  would  not  allow  British  vessels  to  convey  missionaries  to  India, 
Henderson  and  his  colleague  were  forced  to  go  to  Denmark  and  await  the  chance  of  a 
passage  to  Serampore.  Being  delayed,  they  decided  to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
Henderson  was  fixed  at  Elsinore,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  the  course  of  his  labors  he  visited  Sweden  and  Lapland, 
Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Germany.  A  greater  part  of  the  time  he  acted  as  agent  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  society.  In  1818  he  accompanied  Dr.  Paterson  through 
Russia  as  far  as  Tiflis,  and  in  1822  was  asked  by  prince  Galetzen  to  assist  in  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  the  various  languages  spoken  in  the  Russian  empire.  Returning  to 
England  after  20  years  foreign  labor.  Henderson  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  Mission 
colfege,  Gosport.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Harrison,  1830,  as  professor  of  orieylal  languages 
in  Highbury  Congregational  college,  which  po-sition  he  retained  until  1850,  when  he 
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was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  bis  infirmities.  His  last  work  was  a  translation  of 
tlie  book  of  Ezekiel.  His  linguistic  attainments  were  verjr  great;  he  made  himself 
acquainted  not  onlv  witli  tbe  ordinaiy  languages  of  scholarship,  but  also  with  Hebrew, 
Syraic,  Ethiopian,  Kusaian,  Arabic,  Tartar,  Persic,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Hanchoo,  Mon- 
golian, and  Coptic.  The  first  Bible  society  in  Denmark  was  organized  by  him,  1814; 
he  was  associated  both  with  the  London  religious  tract  society  and  the  society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews.  He  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Iceland,  and  amongst  many  other  works  was  the  author  of  BibUcal  Beseareh  and  Travel 
in  Russia,  Divine  Inspiration,  and  the  annotations  of  many  of  the  Scriptures. 

HENDERSON,  James  Pinckney,  1808-^8;  b.  N.  C,  but  passed  his  life  chiefly  in 
Texas  and  Mississippi.  He  was  a  general  in  the  army  of  Texas  during  the  revolution 
of  1836;  afterwards  secretary  of  state;  minister  to  England,  and  in  same  capacity  to 
the  United  States  to  secure  annexation.  He  was  the  first  governor  after  the  annexation. 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  congress.  In  1857 
he  was  chosen  senator  from  Texas. 

HENDRICKEN,  Thomas  Francis,  d.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1827;  graduated  at  a  college  in 
Kilkenny,  and  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Dublin.  He  was  one  of  the 
American  mission  in  1858,  and  served  in  several  parishes  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut.    In  1872  he  was  made  bishop  of  Providence. 

HENDRICKS,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Indiana,  drained  by  tributaries  of  Eel  river,  and 
intersected  by  three  railroads;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  20,277.  It  is  mostly  level,  with  large 
forests,  and  the  soil  is  fertile;  chief  productions;  corn,  wheat,  pork,  and  cattle.  Co. 
seat,  Danville. 

HENDRICKS,  Thomas  Andrews,  b.  Ohio,  1819;  graduated  at  South  Hanover  col- 
lege, and  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1843.  He  pursued  his  profession  in 
Indiana.  He  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention; was  twice  chosen  to  congress;  was  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  and 
in  1863  became  a  U.  S.  senator.  In  1868  he  was  before  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  president,  but  the  nomination  was  given  to  Horatio  Seymour. 
In  1876  be  was  candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  democratic  ticket,  but  was  not 
elected. 

HEKOSTENBEBGL  Ernst  Wilhelm,  a  celebrated  modem  Gkrman  theologian,  was 
b.  Oct.  20,  1802,  at  FrOndenberg,  in  Westphalia,  where  his  father  was  clergyman.  Pre- 
pared by  his  father  for  the  university,  he  devoted  himself  at  Bonn  chiefly  to  oriental' 
and  philosophical  studies,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  took  an  enthusiastic  part  in  the 
Bursdienschaften,  Though  sympathizing  thus  in  his  early  years  with  liberal  and  ration- 
alistic movements  in  Germany,  soon  after  going  to  Basel,  in  1828,  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  missionary  institution  there,  and,  before  he  had  begun  the  professional 
study  of  theology,  was  drawn  into  the  theological  tendency  which  he  afterwards  repre- 
sented. Goin^  to  Berlin,  in  1824,  as  theological  privat-docent,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  rising  orthodox  party,  and,  with  most  conscientious  devotedness,  made  the  scientific 
defense  of  their  principles  the  aim  of  his  labors  in  the  university,  and  through  the 
press.  Though  known  as  a  theological  author  only  by  two  little  treatises — Ueber  d. 
VerhaUniss  d.  innem  Wartes  turn  dussern  (1825),  and  Ueoer  Mystidsmus,  Pietismus  und 
Separatis7nvs  (1S2&}— he  was  made,  in  1826,  extraordinary,  in  1828  ordinary,  professor; 
and  in  1829,  doctor  of  theology.  Through  the  press,  his  influence  was  exerted  chiefly 
as  editor  of  the  Evangelische  Kirchemeitung,  which  was  begun  in  1827,  and  still  combats 
rationalism  even  in  its  mildest  forms,  seeking  to  restore  the  orthodoxy  and  church  dis- 
cipline of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  With  the  same  view  were  written  all  his  prin- 
cipal works;  his  Christologie  d.  A.  T.  (8  Bde.  1829-36;  2te  Aufl.  1854-57);  Bettrdge  zur 
Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  (8  Bde.  1831-39);  Commentar  uher  d.  Psalmen  (4  Bde.  184^-45;  2te. 
Aufl.  1850);  Die  Qescki4ilite  Bileams  u.  Seiner  Weissagung  {1S42);  Das  Bohelted  Salomonis 
avsgeUgt  {1S5S)]  and  others  are  devoted  to  the  defense  of  the  old  interpretation  and 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures  against  the  results  of  modern  biblical  science  in  Germany. 
Hengstenberg's  influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters  also,  which  was  very  great  during  the 
reign  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  was  employed  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  high  Lutheran 
dogmas  of  the  church,  of  church-offices,  and  of  the  sacraments,  by  persecution  of  sec- 
taries, by  opposition  to  the  imion  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  and  by  attempts  to 
depose  from  their  chairs  Gtesenius,  Wegscheider,  De  Wette,  and  other  rationalistic 
teachers  in  the  universities.  His  latest  works  were  BmngeUum  des  heil,  Johannes  {\W^y, 
Oeschichte  des  Reiches  Oottes  unter  dem  Alien  Bunde;  Das  Btich  Hiob  erldutert  (1870).  A 
number  of  his  works  have  been  translated.     Hengstenberg  died  May  28,  1869. 

HEKOST  AND  H0B8A.    See  Akglo-Saxoks. 

HEK'KA,  or  Hinna,  a  name  originally  Arabic,  and  sometimes  found  with  the  Arabic 
article  incorporated  in  the  form  aliienna  or  alkanna,  belongs  equally  to  Lawsonia  iner- 
mis  and  L.  spinosa,  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  lythracecs.  They  differ  in  little,  but  that 
the  one  is  unarmed  and  the  other  thorny,  the  latter  being  also  the  larger  plant.  Many 
botanists  unite  them  into  one  species.  «nder  the  name  L.  alba.  Henna  grows  in  moist 
situations  throiTghout  the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  many  places  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers,  which  ar^n:^ucJij^D^i^^|f|:^|^ir  fra- 
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grance,  particularly  by  the  Egyptian  ladies;  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves, 
which  abound  in  colorine:  matter,  and  which,  being  dried,  powdered,  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  hot  water  and  catechu,  are  very  generally  employed  by  women  throughout 
the  east  to  stain  the  nails  and  tips  of  the  fingers  of  an  orange  color;  also  by  men  to  dye 
their  beards,  the  orange  color  being  converted  into  a  deep  black  by  indigo;  and  for  dye- 
ing the  manes  and  hoofs  of  horses,  and  to  dye  skins  and  leather  reddish-yellow.  Pow- 
dered henna  leaves  form  a  large  article  of  export  from  Egypt  to  Persia,  and  to  various 
parts  of  Turkey,  from  which  they  find  their  way  to  more  northern  countries,  and  even 
to  Germany,  to  be  employed  in  dyeing  furs  and  some  kinds  of  leather.  The  use  of 
henna  for  staining  the  nails  appears — from  allusions  in  ancient  poets,  and  from  some 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies — to  have  prevailed  from  very  ancient  times. 

HENLE,  Friedrich  Gustav  Jakob,  b.  Bavaria,  1809,  a  physician  and  physiologist; 
in  1852  professor  of  anatomy  and  director  of  the  anatomical  institute  at  G5ttingen ;  noted 
for  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  anatomical  research.  He  has  published  several  works 
on  anatomy  and  pathology. 

HENLEY,  JoiEN,  1693-1759;  an  English  clergyman  known  as  "Orator  Henley," 
noted  for  his  eccentricities;  while  at  college  in  Cambridge,  Feb.,  1712,  he  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Peter  de  Quir  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Spectator  displaying  no  small  wit 
and  humor.  After  graduating  he  became  assistant  and  then  head-master  of  the  gram- 
mar school  of  his  native  town,  uniting  with  these  duties  those  of  assistant  curate, 
besides  publishing  in  1714  a  poem  cntitl^  Esther^  Queen  of  Pei^na,  He  also  compiled  a 
grammar  of  ten  languages  entitled  The  Complete  LiTiffuist.  Removing  to  London,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  preacher  in  Ormond  street  and  Bloomsbury  chapels,  and  in  1728 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Chelmondiston  in  Suffolk;  but  residence  being  insisted 
upon,  he  resigned  both  his  appointments,  and  July  8,  1726,  opened  what  he  called  an 
** oratory"  in  Newport  market,  which  he  licensed  under  yie  toleration  act.  He  intro- 
duced many  peculiar  alterations  into  his  service,  and  drew  up  a  "primitive liturgy," 
in  which  he  substituted  for  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  two  creeds  taken  from 
the  apostolic  constitutions;  for  the  Eucharist  he  made  use  of  unleavened  bread  and 
mixed  wine;  he  distributed  at  the  price  of  one  shilling  medals  of  admission  to  his 
oratory.  He  is  described  by  Pope  in  the  Dundctd  as  "preacher  at  once  and  zan^  of  his 
age."  Besides  his  sermons  on  Sunday  he  delivered  lectures  on  Wednesday  chiefly  on 
social  and  political  subjects;  and  he  also  projected  a  scheme  for  connecting  with  the 
"oratory  "  a  university  intended  to  be  the  foster-mother  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  For 
some  time  he  edited  the  Jff^  Doctor,  a  weekly  imper  established  in  opposition  to  the 
Orajtsman,  and  for  this  service  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  from  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  At  first  his  orations  drew  great  crowds,  but  his  audience  latterly  dwindled 
fdmost  entirely  away. 

H£irXEY-OK-THAM£S,  a  t.  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
86  m.  w.  from  London.  The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  Henley- 
on-Thames  is  on  the  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  There  are  several  charities, 
and  a  reading-room  and  valuable  library,  open  to  all  ratepayers,  bequeathed  by  Dean 
Aldrich  of  Henley,  who  died  in  1757.  Maltmg  is  a  principal  branch  of  industry;  there 
are  also  breweries;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  flour,  and  timber.  Pop. 
'71,  4,528. 

EEH'HEOAtT.    See  Hainatjt,  or  Hainault. 

HENNEPIN,  a  co.  in  e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rivers,  crossed 
by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  6()0  6q.m. ; 
pop.  .'75,  48,725.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  dotted  with  small  lakes.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  chief  productions:  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Minneapolis. 

HENNEPIN,  Louis,  1640-1701;  b.  Belgium;  a  Roman  Catholic  (Franciscan) 
missionary  among  the  American  Indians.  He  preached  for  some  years  in  Holland,  and 
in  1675  was  sent  to  Canada  with  La  Salle,  and  bishop  Laval.  The  next  year  he  was  in 
tlie  Indian  mission  of  fort  Frontenac,  and  visited  the  Mohawk  country.  Two  years 
later  he  accompanied  La  Salle's  expedition  to  Niagara  and  the  upper  lakes,  and  con- 
structed a  vessel  in  which  they  proceeded  by  the  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  lakes,  to 
St.  Joseph's  river,  which  they  navigated  in  canoes.  Reaching  the  Illinois,  they  built 
fort  Cr^vecoeur.  Here  La  Salle  left  them  in  search  of  supplies,  and  Hennepin  and  his 
pMty  proceeded  down  the  Mississippi  till  in  April,  1680,  they  were  captured  by  Sioux 
Indians  and  taken  to  the  native  villages.  During  this  journey  Hennepin  discovered 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  one  of  his  party  penetrated  as  far  as  lake  Superior  and 
made  a  treaty  of  peace.  Not  long  afterwards  Hennepin  returned  to  Quebec  and  sailed 
for  Prance  where  he  published  his  DescHptian  de  la  Loumane,  and  Nouvelle  decouverte  au 
Sudrouent  ds  la  NouveUc-France,  containing  an  account  of  La  Salle's  expedition  and  of  the 
missionary's  own  discoveries.  Hennepin  refused  to  return  to  America,  though  ordered 
to  do  so  by  his  superiors  of  the  church,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland.  After  La  Salle's 
death  Hennepin  published  his  NouveUe  deeouverte  d'un  trh  grand  pays  ntue  dan  VAmer- 
ique.  In  this  he  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  man  to  descend  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi;  a  statement  which  was  long  ago  shown  incorrect.  His  works  won  great 
popularity  and  were  printed  in  several  languages.  Digitized  by  V^OUy  it: 
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HENOTICUM,  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  published  a.d.  482,  and  intended  to 
unite  the  Eutychians  with  the  Catholics.  It  was  procured  from  the  emperor  bv  Acacius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople;  and  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  !2eno  to  the 
clergy  and  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  As  it  contained  a  favorable  mention  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  it  was  supposed  to  favor  the  Eutychian  party;  and  after  much 
opposition,  was  at  length  formally  condemned  by  pope  Felix  II. 

HENRICIANS,  or  HENRICANS.  a  sect  founded  by  Henry  of  Lausanne  in  the  12th 
century.  Grieved  at  the  corruption  of  the  times,  he  abandoned  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  became  an  earnest  preacher  of  righteousness.  ,  His  consistent  life  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  discourses  deeply  moved  the  people.  At  first,  Hildebert  the  bishop 
favored  him,  but  afterwards  drove  him  from  Mans.  Joining  the  disciples  of  Peter  of 
Bruys  in  Proven9e,  he  was  arrested  by  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  and  at  the  second 
council  of  Pisa,  1134,  was  declared  a  heretic,  and  placed  in  a  cell.  Subsequently  released, 
he  again  went  to  the  south  of  France,  where  he  had  great  influence  over  the  lower 
classes.  He  was  arrested  by  pope  Eugeuius  III.,  and  at  the  council  of  Rheims  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  died  in  prison,  1149. 

HENRICO,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia  between  Chickahominy  and  James  rivers,  intersected 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  66,179—81,031  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  scenery  picturesque.  The  chief  productions  are  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats.    Bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Richmond  (the  state  capital). 

HENRIETTA,  Anna,  1644r-70;  daughter  of  Charles  L  of  Enriand  and  queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria;  reared  by  her  mother  in  a  convent  in  France.  Louis  XlV.  was  her  cousin, 
but  she  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes  until  her  brother  Charles  II.  became  reigning  king  of 
England.  She  then  (1661)  married  the  onh^  brother  of  the  French  king,  Philip,  duke  of 
Orleans.  She  was  a  great  favorite  at  the  French  court,  but  her  husband  treated  her  with 
aversion.  She  died  suddenly  after  intense  suffering,  and  the  general  belief  prevailed 
that  she  was  poisoned.  Bossuet's  funeral  discourse  in  her  honor  is  a  masterpiece  of 
oratory. 

HENRIETTA  MARIA,  1609-66;  queen  consort  of  England,  wife  of  Charles  I. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  When  the  first  overtures  for  her  hand 
were  made  on  behalf  of  Charles,  then  prince  of  Wales,  1624,  she  was  but  just  14  years 
of  age.  Her  brother,  Louis  XIII. ,  only  consented  to  the  marriage  on  the  condition  tliat 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  were  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  When, 
therefore,  she  set  out  for  her  new  home  in  June,  1625.  she  had  already  pledged  the  hus- 
band to  whom  she  had  been  married  by  proxy  on  May  1,  to  a  course  of  action  which 
was  certain  to  bring  unpopularity  upon  him  as  well  as  upon  herself.  That  husband  was 
now  king  of  England.  The  early  years  of  the  married  life  of  Charles  I.  were  most 
unhappy.  He  soon  found  an  excuse  for  breaking  his  promise  to  relieve  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  young  wife  was  deeply  offended,  and  the  favorite  Buckingham  did  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  disunion  between  the  king  and  queen.  After  the  assassination 
of  BucKingham  in  1628,  the  barrier  between  them  was  broken  down,  and  the  affection 
which  from  that  moment  united  them  never  lessened.  For  some  years  Henrietta  Maria's 
chief  interests  lay  in  her  young  family,  and  in  the  amusements  of  a  gay  and  brilliant 
court.  She  loved  dramatic  entertainments,  and  her  participation  in  the  private 
rehearsals  of  the  8heplierd*s  Pastoral,  written  by'her  favorite  Walter  Montague,  probably 
subjected  her  to  the  savage  attack  of  Prynne.  With  political  matters  she  scarcely  inter- 
fered. Even  her  co-religionists  obtained  little  aid  from  her  until  1687.  She  then 
appointed  an  agent  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  a  papal  agent,  a  Scotchman  named  Con, 
accredited  t«  her,  was  soon  engaged  in  effecting  conversions  amongst  English  gentry 
and  nobilit^p',  but  Protestant  England  took  alarm.  When  the  Scottish  troubles  broke 
out,  she  raised  money  from  her  fellow  Catholics  to  support  the  king's  army  on  the  bor- 
ders in  1630.  During  the  session  of  the  short  parliament  in  1640,  the  queen  urged  the 
king  to  oppose  himself  to  the  house  of  commons  in  defense  of  the  Catholics.  When  the 
long  parliament  met,  the  Catholics  were  assumed  to  be  the  authors  of  every  arbitrary 
scheme  in  the  plans  of  Strafford  or  Laud.  Before  it  had  sat  for  two  months,  the  queen 
was  urging  upon  the  pope  the  duty  of  lending  money  to  enable  her  to  restore  her  hus> 
band's  authority.  She  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  schemes  for  rescuing  Straf- 
ford and  coercing  the  parliament.  The  army  plot,  the  scheme  for  using  Scotland  against 
England,  and  the  attempt  upon  the  five  members  were  results  of  her  political  activity. 
In  the  following  year  she  crossed  over  to  the  continent,  and  in  Feb.,  1643,  she  landed  at 
Burlington  quay,  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  loyalists,  and  marched  through 
England  to  join  the  king  near  Oxford.  After  a  little  more  than  a  year's  residence  there, 
April  3,  1644,  she  left  her  husband  to  see  his  face  no  more.  At  Exeter  she  gave  birth  to 
her  youngest  child  who  was  one  day  to  be  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
of  Dover.  -Henrietta  Maria  found  a  refuge  in  France.  Richelieu  was  dead,  and  Anne 
of  Austria  was  compassionate.  As  long  as  her  husband  was  alive  the  queen  never 
ceased  to  encourage  him  to  resistance.  During  her  exile  in  France  she  had  much  to 
suffer.  She  brought  up  her  youngest  child  Henrietta  in  her  own  faith,  but  her  efforts  to 
induce  her  youngest  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  take  the  same  courae  only  produced 
discomfort  in  the  exiled  family.  The  story  of  her  marriage  with  her  attached  servant 
lord  Jermyn,  needs  more  coufirmation  than  it  has  yet  received  to  be  accepted,  but  all 
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information  which  has  reached  us  of  her  relations  with  her  children  point  to  the  estrange- 
ment which  had  grown  up  between  them.  When  after  the  restoration  she  returned  to 
England,  she  found  she  had  no  place  in  the  new  court.  She  received  from  parliament  a 
grant  of  £80,000  a  year  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  dower  lands,  and  the  king 
added  a  similar  sum  as  a  pension  from  himself.  In  Jan.,  1661,  she  returned  to  France  to 
be  present  at  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Henrietta  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  July, 
1663,  she  set  out  again  for  England,  and  took  up  her  residence  once  more  at  Somerset 
house.  Her  health  failed  her,  and  on  June  24,  1665,  she  departed  in  search  of  the 
clearer  air  of  her  native  country.     She  died  Aug.  31. 

HENRIQUEL-DUPONT,  Louis  Pierrb,  b.  Paris  1797.  He  entered  the  studio  of 
M.  Pierre  Querin,  and  after  remaining  there  three  years,  turned  his  attention  to  engraving. 
His  first  production,  the  * '  Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman  with  her  Infant, "  gained  the  second 
medal  at  the  exhibition  of  1822.  He  produced  in  succession  a  "  Portrait  of  M.  de  Pas- 
toret,"**  Strafford,"  *'The  Interment  of  Christ,"  after  Paul  Delaroche;  **  The  Abdica- 
tion of  Gustavus  Vasa,"  after  Hersent;  '*The  Disciples  at  Emmaus,"  after  Paul 
Veronese,  etc.;  and  is  considered  the  most  eminent  French  engraver  of  the  day.  In  1853 
and  1855  he  received  the  grand  medal  of  honor,  was  decorated  Aug.  14,  1831,  and 
succeeded  Richomme  at  the  academie  des  Beavx-Arts  in  1849.  He  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  academy  of  London  in  1869. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  Alabama,  between  Georgia  on  the  e.  and  Florida  on  the  s. ;  980 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  14,191.  On  the  e.  flows  the  Chattahooche.  The  county  is  fertile,  but 
abounds  in  immense  pine  forests.    Co.  seat,  Abbeville. 

HENRY,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  bounded  n.e.  by  South  river;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
14,193 — 6,236  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  much  forest  land.  Chief  produc- 
tions: cotton,  corn,  and  wheat.    Co.  seat,  McDonough. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Illinois,  on  Rock  river,  and  its  affluents  Intersected  by  the 
Chicago,  Rock  island  and  Pacific,  and  two  other  railroads;  830  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  35,413. 
The  surface  is  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Com,  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  and  pork 
are  the  main  products.    Co.  seat,  Cambridge. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  e.  Indiana,  on  Big  Blue  river  and  the  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Port  Wayne,  Muncie,  and  Cincinnati  railroads;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70, 
24,^^.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Newcastle. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Iowa,  on  Skunk  river,  traversed  hj  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri river  railroad;  432  sq.m. ;  pop.  *75,  21,594.  It  has  a  prairie  and  woodland  surface, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Chief  productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  pork.  Co.  seat, 
Mount  Pleasant. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in.n.  Kentucky,  s.w.  of  Kentucky  river  which  is  here  navigable, 
and  traversed  by  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railroad;  220  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
11,066—2,438  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  with  abundant  forests.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  chief  productions:  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  and  pork.     Co.  seat, Newcastle. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  w.  Missouri  on  Grand  river,  crossed  bv  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  railroad;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 17,401 — 642  colored.  The  surface  is  chiefly  prairie, 
with  forests  of  oak,  liickoiy,  etc.  Chief  productions,  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  bituminous 
coal.    Co.  seat,  Clinton. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Ohio,  on  Maumee  river,  crossed  by  a  division  of  the  Bal- 
timore *nd  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  railroads;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  14,028.  It  has  a  level 
surface,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  Corn,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  main  pro- 
ducts.   Co.  seat.  Napoleon. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  w.  Tennessee,  on  the  Kentucky  border,  bounded  e.  by  Tennessee 
river;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  20,380—5,204  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile; chief  productions:  tobacco,  cotton,  and  corn.     Co.  seat,  Paris. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  intersected  by  Smith 
river;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  12,303—5,581  colored.  It  has  a  rough  surface  with  large 
forests.     Productions:  tobacco,  corn,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Martinsville. 

HENRY,  a  post  villase  in  Marshall  co.,  III.,  on  the  Illinois  river  and  a  branch  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  island  and  Pacific  railroad;  33  m.  n.n.e.  of  Peoria;  pop.  2,162.  It 
has  8  churches,  a  bank,  a  newspaper,  and  some  manufactories.  Marshall  college, 
founded  in  1855,  is  the  principal  institution. 

HEHXY  I.,  king  of  England,  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  conqueror,  was  b. 
in  1068.  When  his  brother,  William  ft.,  was  found  dead  in  the  new  forest,  where  they 
had  both  been  hunting,  on  Aug.  2,  1100,  with  a  broken  arrow  in  his  breast,  prince 
Henry  at  once  seized  the  reins  of  government,  which,  accoi-ding  to  the  then  but  imper- 
fectly understood  law  of  primogeniture,  should  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  elder 
brotiber,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Italy,  on  his  way  home 
from  crusading  in  Palestine.  Henry  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  the  third  day  after 
his  brother's  violent  death.  Regarding  it  he  instituted  no  inquiry,  possibly  because  he 
was  privy  to  it;  and  he  successfully  held  the  crown  against  his  brother  Robert,  at  first 
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negotiating  with  him,  and  granting  him  a  pension  to  resign  his  pretensions,  but  finally 
making  war  upon  his  badly -governed  duchy.  Robert  was  defeated  in  a  blood^r  battle 
before  the  walls  of  Tenchebray,  on  Sept.  28,  1106,  taken  prisoner,  and  shut  up  in  Car- 
diff  castle  during  the  remaining  28  years  of  his  life.  The  ac(^uisition  of  Normandy, 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family,  had  been  a  point  of  ambition  with  Henry,  as  he 
despised  England  and  the  English;  but  he  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  it,  as  the  French, 
king,  Louis  Y I.,  and  the  counts  of  Anjou  and  Flanders,  took  part  with  William,  Robert's 
youthful  son,  whose  virtues  and  misfortunes  secured  him  friends.  Henry,  how- 
ever, brought  over  to  himself  the  count  of  Anjou,  by  betrothing  his  only  son  to  the 
count's  daughter;  he  rendered  neutral,  by  his  eloquence  and  fair  promises,  pope  Calixtus 
II.,  whose  intervention  in  the  interests  of  justice  had  been  besought;  and  he  defeated 
the  French  king  and  his  mailed  knights  in  the  almost  bloodless  battle  of  Brenneville,  in 
1110.  Next  year  his  successes  in  arms  and  intrigue  ^ere  darkened  for  life  by  the  death 
of  his  only  son  William,  who  was  drowned  at  sea  on  his  passage  from  Normandy  to 
England,  unregretted  by  the  English,  who  knew  of  his  hatred  towards  them,  his  arro- 

fance,  and  his  gross  vices.  Henry  himself  died  from  a  surfeit  of  lampreys,  on  Dec.  1, 
185,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Normandy,  to  repress  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh. 
He  was  very  anxious  that  his  daughter  Matilda,  who  had  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
the  boy  count  of  Anjou,  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, should  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  and  had  twice  made  the  English  nobles  swear 
fealty  to  her;  but  on  his  death  the  crown  was  seized  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  the  son  of 
Adela,  the  conqueror's  youngest  daughter. 

Henry  I.  was  styled  Beauclerc,  or  the  scholar,  in  honor  of  his  learning,  which,  for  a 
king  in  bis  age,  was  not  undeserving  of  distinction.  He  had  great  natural  abilitj, 
especiallv  in  the  line  of  state  intrigue.  Law  was  administered  with  considerable  fair- 
ness, and  not  a  little  rigor,  during  his  reign,  and  his  administrative  ability  restrained 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  had  been  seething  incessantly  since  the  conquest.  The 
punishment  of  crimes  during  his  reign  was  capricious  and  barbarous;  death,  the  loss  of 
eyesight  (which  be  is  alleged  to  have  infiicted  on  more  than  one  of  his  relatives),  and 
perpetual  imprisonment,  being  the  most  usual  penalties  of  the  law. 

EEKBT  n.  of  England  was  the  grandson  of  Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  Matilda,  and 
her  second  husband  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  was  b.  in  1188.  His  mother,  assisted 
by  her  illegitimate  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign, 
and  towards  its  close  by  Henry  himself,  had  made  war  against  Stephen,  as  a  usurper^ 
who  had  no  good  title  to  the  throne.  In  1153,  when  the  rival  armies  were  drawing  near 
each  other,  a  treaty  for  a  compromise  was  set  on  foot,  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  only 
son  of  Stephen  having  died,  it  was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  reign  during  his  life,  and 
that  Henry  should  succeed  him,  which  he  did  on  Stephen's  death  next  year.  He  was 
crowned  Dec.  19,  1154,  along  with  his  queen  Eleanor,  whom,  si  the  age  of  18,  he 
had  married  within  six  weeks  after  she  was  divorced  by  Louis  VII.  of  France.  She 
was  countess  of  Poitou,  and  duchess  of  Aquitaine,  in  her  own  right.  Henry  inherited 
from  his  father  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  and  bis  father  and  mother  succeeded  by 
force  of  arms,  in  keeping  and  taking  possession  of  Normandy  for  themselves  and  him; 
so  that,  by  one  method  and  another,  he  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  large  portion  of 
France  as  well  as  England.  His  chief  rivals  in  power  were  the  clergy,  who  could  use 
their  weapon  of  excommunication  with  terrible  effect,  and  who  being  tried  by  their 
own  courts  were  not  amenable  to  the  common  laws  of  the  realm,  and  were  protected 
from  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  which  were  too  often  of  the  deepest  dye.  To 
aid  him  in  reducing  the  church  to  subjection  to  the  civil  power,  he  appointed  his  trusted 
chancellor,  Thomas  &-Becket,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  compelled  him  and  the 
other  ecclesiastics  to  agree  to  the  ''constitutions  of  Clarendon;"  a  set  of  laws  enacted  by 
a  sort  of  prototype  of  a  parliament,  or  council  of  the  barons,  and  having  for  their  object 
to  render  the  crown  and  the  civil  law  (such  as  it  had  grown  to  be)  superior  to  the  church. 
Becket,  however,  proved  to  be  a  true  churchman,  and  the  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
between  him  and  his  monarch  was  only  terminated  by  his  murder  See  Becket, 
Thomas  A.  Heniy  did  penance  at  his  grave,  allowing  himself  to  be  scourged  by  monks; 
but  though  the  "constitutions  of  Clarendon"  were  formally  repealed,  the  king  was  ulti- 
mately successful  in  reducing  the  church  to  subordination  in  civil  matters.  During  his 
reign,  occurred  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  That  country  was  then  the  home  of  a  number 
of  tribes  or  clans  of  the  ordinary  feudal  type,  and  pope  Adrian  IV..  in  1156,  by  a  bull, 

give  Henry  authority  over  the  entire  island,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him. 
e  had  not  leisure  at  the  time  to  conquer  them,  but  afterwards,  English  aid  being 
solicited  by  one  of  the  Irish  petty  kings,  Dermot  of  Leinster,  Henry  gave  leave  to  anj'  of 
his  subjects  to  aid  him;  and  Robert  Pitzstcphens,  constable  of  Albertivi,  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed  Strong-bow,  earl  of  Strieul,  went  over  with  a 
very  few  hundred  trained  Englishmen,  and  in  one  year  conquered  Ireland.  They  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  Henry  became  jealous,  and  recalled  them;  and  next  year  (1172)  he 
went  over  himself,  to  conquer  in  a  royal  way,  and  was  everywhere  loyally  received, 
except  in  Ulster.  This  was  the  nominal  conquest  of  Ireland,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  tribes  and  chieftains  continued  to  be  independent  barbarians  for  centuries. 

During  this  reign,  also,  the  first  considerable  ascendency  of  Englai^oyeE^Scotland 
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was  gained.  Henry's  sons,  incited  by  their  jealous  mother,  queen  Eleanor,  rebelled 
against  him,  and  their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  The 
latter,  William  the  lion,  was  ravaging  the  n.  of  England  with  an  army,  when  he  was 
surprised  at  Alnwick,  and  taken  prisoner,  July  12, 1174.  To  obtain  his  liberty,  he  stipu- 
lated to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  Scotland,  to  cede  for  ever  to  him  the  fortresses  of 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  a  limited  time.  In  the  course 
of  this  filial  rebellion,  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  died  of  a  fever,  exhibiting  great  remorse, 
and  Geoffrey  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris.  Richard,  surnamed  Coeur  de  Lion, 
with  king  Philip  of  France,  obtained  some  advantages  over  his  father.  A  treaty  of 
peace  wa? concluded  between  them,  of  which  one  of  the  stipulations  was  for  an  indem- 
nity for  all  the  followers  of  Richard.  The  sight  of  the  name  of  his  favorite  son  John  in 
the  list,  acting  upon  a  constitution  weakened  by  many  cares,  threw  the  king  into  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died,  July  6,  118d. 

Upon  the  whole,  Henry  was  an  able  and  enlightened  sovereign.  The  barons  were 
indeed  overawed,  but  the  monarch  did  not  use  his  power  despotically.  Law  made  very 
great  progress  in  his  rei^;  circuit  courts  were  established,  and  other  improvements 
effected.  The  earliest  writer  on  English  law,  Ranulph  de  Qlanville,  was  Henry's  chief 
justiciary.  In  intellect  and  character,  he  resembled  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.,  but  his 
violations  of  the  moral  law  were  fewer,  and  less  heinous.  Still  he  had  some  illegitimate 
children,  his  mistress,  the  fair  Rosamond,  being  the  mother  of  two  that  are  remem- 
bered :  William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Geoffrey,  who  became  archbishop  of 
York,  and  who  was  faithful  to  him  when  his  four  legitimate  sons  took  up  arms  against 
him. 

HEHBY  m.  of  England,  grandson  of  Henry  II.,  and  eldest  son  of  king  John,  was 
b.  Oct.  1,  1206,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his  father's  death  at  the  age  of  ten.  He 
inherited  his  father's  weakness,  and  he  managed  everything  ill  both  at  liome  and  abroad. 
A  war  with  France  cost  him  Poitou,  and  mi^ht  have  been  more  disastrous,  but  for  the 
virtuous  disposition  of  the  French  king,  Louis  IX.,  commonly  called  St.  Louis.  In  his 
boyhood,  under  the  direction  of  the  judicious  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  ratified  the  magna 
charta;  and  he  did  so  in  manhood,  to  appease  the  discontent  of  his  parliament,  and 
obtain  allowances  of  money.  But  he  kept  no  vows.  He  was  beset  with  favorites  chiefly 
from  the  country  of  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  and  he  allowed  exorbitant  exac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  pope.  His  misrule  roused  the  people  and  the 
barons  in  parliament,  headed  by  his  brother-in-law,  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, who  forced  him  to  transfer  his  power  temporarily  to  a  commission  of  barons.  He 
agreed  to  this  by  the  provisions  of  Oxford  in  1268.  The  barons  were  somewhat  tardy 
in  reforming  the  state,  and  the  king  desired  to  regain  a  power  which  he  alleged,  with 
truth,  had  l^n  taken  from  him  by  compulsion,  though  wearing  the  appearance  of  free- 
will. The  question  of  the  validity  of  these  provisions  was  submitted  by  both  parties 
to  St.  Louis  of  France,  whose  conscientiousness  was  such  that  foreigners  could  trust 
him.  He  annulled  the  provisions.  Leicester  and  his  party  disregarded  their  agreement 
to  be  bound  by  his  judgment,  and  took  up  arms  against  the  king.  They  defeated  him. 
and  took  him  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  on  May  14,  1264.  The  battle  was  followed 
by  an  agreement  called  the  mise  of  Lewes,  more  humiliating  to  the  king  than  the  pro- 
visions of  Oxford.  Leicester,  being  virtually  king,  summoned  a  sort  of  parliament ;  and 
to  extend  his  popularity,  which  was  alreadjy  great,  he  intimated  that  boroughs  should 
be  represented,  and  this  kind  of  representation  was  realized  in  embryo  for  the  first  time 
nn  Engli.9h  history.  But  his  supremacy  did  not  last  long.  Within  a  year,  the  powerful 
earl  oi  Gloucester  deserted  his  party,  and  enabled  prince  Edward,  the  talented  son  of 
the  king,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Lewes,  to  escape  from  captivity.  They  led 
an  overwhelming  army  against  Leicester,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Evesham,  on 
Aug.  4,  1265.  'The  king  died  on  Nov.  16,  1272,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward. 
The  weakness  of  Henry  and  his  father  had  allowed  the  development  of  the  power  of 
the  barons,  and  the  counterpoise  of  these  two  forces,  regal  and  aristocratic,  was 
approached  in*  these  reigns  by  a  method  which  has  developed  into  the  British  parlia- 
ment Statute  law  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.;  the  "provisions  of  Merton,'* 
passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry's  reign,  being  the  first  enactment  on  the  English 
statute-book. 

HEHBY  IV.,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  on  the  deposition  of  his  cousin  Richard  II. 
by  the  parliament,  usurped  the  crown  in  1399,  in  the  beginning  of  which  year  he  had 
succeeded  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  was  surnamed 
Bolingbroke,  from  the  place  (in  Lincolnshire)  where  he  was  born,  in  1366,  and  had  no 
valid  title  to  the  crown,  or  the  pretense  of  it,  except  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fourth 
son  of  Edward  III.  The  peace  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  Welsh,  under  Owen 
Glendower  (q.v.),  and  by  the  Scotch,  who  were  defeated,  however,  at  Nesbit  Moor  on 
June  22,  and  at  Homildon  hill  on  Sept.  14,  1402.  Henry  Percy  (surnamed  Hotspur), 
the  conqueror  in  the  latter  engagement,  and  his  family  shortly  after  broke  with  the 
king,  and  leagued  with  the  Scotch  earl  Douglas  and  Glendower  against  him;  but  this 
coalition  was  destroyed  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  July  21,  1403.  Other  two  insur- 
rections followed,  which  were  easily  suppressed.  The  king  grew  to  be  aflaicted  with 
leprosy  and  epilepsy,  and  died  of  a  fit  in  Westminster  abbey ^n>|s|r.^^J|4^ftji|n  the 
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forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  found  a  usurped  crown  to  be  a  heavy  burden 
cveu  for  a  strong  head. 

HENST  v.,  "Who  succeeded  his  father  Henry  IV.,  "was  b.  at  Monmouth  (whence  his 
surname),  in  1388.  In  his  youth  he  had  acquired  great  military  distinction  in  operations 
against  Glendower,  and  after  his  military  work  was  put  an  end  to,  through  his  father's 

!  jealousy  and  distrust  of  him,  he  became  almost  equally  celebrated  for  dissipation.  But 
when  he  became  king  (April  21,  1418),  he  shook  himself  in  ^reat  measure  free  of  bad 

i  habits  and  companions,  and  in  an  endeavor  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  to  be  both  just  and 
generous,  he  liberated  from  the  confinement  in  which  his  father  had  placed  him  the 
young  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  true  heir  to  the  crown,  and  restored  the  son  of  Hot- 
spur to  the  lands  and  honors  w^hich  his  father  had  lost  by  rebellion.  He  paid  a  tribute 
to  religion  also,  or  rather  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  age,  by  persecuting  the  Lollards  by 
fire  and  halter.  The  great  effort  of  his  reign  was  an  attempted  conquest  of  France,  in 
which  he  virtuallv  succeeded.  He  had  no  right  to  the  French  crown ;  but  in  these  days 
of  usurpation  and  unsettled  laws  of  succession,  when  might  and  right  were  practically 
identical,  he  seems  to  have  believed  sincerely  that  he  had  a  right.  In  his  first  cam- 
paign to  vindicate  it,  he  besieged  and  took  the  town  of  Harfleur,  and  gained  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  (q.v.),  Oct.  25,  1415,  against  such  enormous  odds  as  to  make  his  victory 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  history.  Two  years  after,  he  again  invaded  France,  and 
made  Normandy  once  more  subject  to  the  English  crown.  An  incapable  king  and  civil 
discord  aided  him  greatly.  On  May  20,  1420,  there  was  ratified  at  Troyes  **  perpetual 
peace"  between  Henry  and  the  French.  Henry  demanded  and  had  conceded  to  him 
the  regency  of  France,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  and  queen  to  be  his  queen,  and 
the  succession  to  the  French  crown  on  the  death  of  the  king.  He  had  hardly  returned 
to  England,  and  been  married  to  this  French  princess,  Catherine,  when  the  defeat  at 
Bauge,  in  Mar.,  1421,  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  left  governor 
of  Normandy,  bya  force  consisline  largely  of  Scotch,  and  commanded  by  the  Scotch 
earl  of  Buchan,  who  killed  the  diike  with  his  own  hand,  rekindled  the  hopes  of  the 
French,  who  supported  the  contention  of  Charles  the  dauphin  against  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  to  which  he  had  not  agreed.  Henry  returned  to  France  for  a  third  campaign, 
and  his  wonted  success  in  arms  was  following  him,  when  he  was  seized  with  illness, 
and  died  in  a  month  on  Aug.  81,  1422,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an 
infant  to  succeed  him,  and  a  splendid  reputation  for  all  those  qualities  that  constitute  a 
magnanimous  monarch. 

HENST  YI.,  the  only  child  of  Henry  V.  and  Catherine  of  France,  was  b.  at  Windsor, 
Dec.  G,  1421.  As  he  was  not  quite  nine  months  old  when  his  father  died,  his  uncle 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  was  appointed  to  govern  France,  and  another  uncle,  Hum- 
phrey, duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  "protector  of  the  realm  and  church  of  England,"  with 
a  council  appointed  by  parliament  to  aid  and  control  him,  the  parliament  declining  to 
appoint  him  regent,  though  the  late  king  had  desired  it.  The  incapable  Charles  VL  of 
France  having  died,  his  son  the  dauphm  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VII.,  and  went 
on  fighting  with  the  English.  His  army,  commanded  by  the  Scotch  earl  of  Buchan, 
who  had  been  appointed  constable  of  France  for  his  victory  over  the  duke  of  Clarence 
in  the  previous  reign,  and  consisting  of  14,000,  half  Scotch  and  half  French,  was  almost 
annihilated  by  the  English  under  Bedford,  at  Vemeuil,  Aug.  27,  1424.  The  Scotch 
auxiliaries  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  as  peace  had  been  made  with  the  Scots  ay^ear 
before,  and  their  young  king,  James  I.,  had  been  set  at  liberty,  after  a  tiseful  captivity 
of  twenty  years,  and  had  returned  to  his  kingdom  with  lady  Jane  Beaufort,  a  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  relation  of  the  royal  family,  as  his  queen. 

The  victory  of  Vemeuil  was  the  last  great  success  obtained  by  the  English  in  France, 
and  their  power,  which  only  force  could  support  or  justify,  gradually  crumbled  down. 
In  1428  they  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  but  the  siege  w^as  raised  next  year  by  the  French, 
inspired  by  Joan  of  Arc  (q.v.);  and  although  she  was  burned  as  a  w^itch  by  the  English 
in  1431,  their  power  continued  to  decline.  Normandy  was  completely  lost  by  the  fall 
of  Cherbourg  in  1450;  and  ultimately,  in  1458,  they  were  expelled  from  all  France 
(Calais  excepted),  greatly  to  the  true  advantage  of  both  that  country  and  England. 

Disputes  between  Gloucester,  the  regent,  and  his  uncle,  the  powerful  bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  well  as  war  with  France,  prevailed  during  the  minority  of  the  king.  As 
he  grew  up,  he  manifested  no  tendency  to  either  vicious  or  intellectual  activity.  He 
inherited,  in  fact,  the  imbecility  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  VI.  of  France.  In  1445  the 
weak  king  found  a  wife  in  the  strong-minded  Mar^ret  of  Anjou;  and  in  1447  the 
Winchester  party,  supported  by  her,  succeeded  in  having  Gloucester  thrown  into  prison 
for  high  treason,  where  he  was  soon  found  dead  in  his  bed,  without  external  mark  of 
violence,  but  most  likely  murdered,  as  Edward  II.  had  been,  by  thrusting  a  red-hot  iron 
through  his  bowels.  Winchester  did  not  long  survive  his  nephew  ana  rival;  and  in 
1450  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  queen's  favorite  minister,  being  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons, was  condemned  to  be  banished  from  the  kingdom,  but  was  shortly  after  taken, 
and  executed  on  board  one  of  the  king's  ships.  The  want  of  strength  in  tlie  king,  as 
well  as  in  his  title  to  the  crown,  was  an  invitation  to  every  form  ot  faction  to  display 
Itself.  Jack  Cade,  an  Irish  adventurer,  who  pretended  to  be  a  Mortimer,  obtained  a 
temporary  possession  of  London ;  but  the  citizens  overcame  him  and  his  pillaging  fol- 
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lowers,  and  he  was  taken  and  beheaded  in  a  garden  by  the  sheriff  of  Kent.  The  true 
representative  of  the  Mortimers  was  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
unquiet  spirits  of  the  reign.  As  a  descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
of  £dward  III.,  his  title  to  the  crown  was  superior  to  that  of  the  king,  who  was 
descended  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of  that  monarch,  and  he  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  with  more  or  less  openness,  according  to  circumstances.  His  influ- 
ence and  address  was  so  great  that  in  1454,  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  weak  mind 
being  entirely  eclipsed,  he  was  appointed  protector  bv  parliament.  On  the  kind's 
recovery,  he  was  indisposed  to  give  up  his  power,  and  levied  an  army  to  maintain  it. 
On  May  22,  1455,  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  was  fought,  and  the  Yorkists  were  victors; 
5,000  of  the  supporters  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  being  killed,  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
the  queen's  favorite  mitiister  for  the  time,  being  among  them ;  and  the  king  himself  being 
taken  prisoner.  This  was  the  first  battle  of  twelve  that  was  fought  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  wars  commonly  called  the  wars  of  the  roses,  from  the 
emblem  of  York  being  a  white  rose,  and  of  Lancaster  a  red  rose.  (For  a  brief  account 
of  the  struggle,  see  Edward  IV.)  Henry,  after  a  checkered  career,  died  May  22,  1471. 
In  his  cradle,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  both  France  and  England;  but  he  lost  both, 
having  in  intellect  scarcely  advanced  from  his  cradle  all  his  days,  though  throughout 
amiable  and  pious. 

HEHST  YII.,  the  conqueror  and  successor  of  Richard  III.,  was  b.  at  Pembroke 
Castle,  the  seat  of  his  father,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  Jan.  21,  1456.  His  father, 
Edmund  Tudor,  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  and  of  his  wife,  queen  Catherine,  the 
widow  of  Henry  V.  His  mother  was  a  granddaughter -of  John  of  Gaunt,  parent  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  through  her  he  derived  his  right  (such  as  it  was)  to  the  crown. 
He  wfc,  indeed,  the  nearest  heir,  after  Richard  III.  had  murdered  his  nephews,  the 
sons  of  Edward  IV.,  except  their  sister  Elizabeth,  and  Richard  himself.  The  popular 
detestation  against  Richard's  crimes  was  so  great  in  England,  that  Henry  VII.,  while 
residing  abroad  and  bearing  the  title  of  earl  of  Richmond,  was  invited  to  invade  Eng- 
land, and  rescue  it  from  the  tyrant.  On  Aug.  7,  1485,  he  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and 
marched  across  the  country  to  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  a  battle  took  place  on 
Aug.  22,  in  which  Richard  was  slain.  Henry  VII.  now  ascended  the  throne.  His 
reign  was  troubled  by  several  impostors  claiming  the  crown:  first,  Lambert  Simnel,  a 
joiner's  son,  who  professed  to  be  earl  of  Warwick,  was  proclaimed  king  in  Ireland,  but 
was  defeated  at  Stoke  in  1487,  taken  prisoner,  and  turned  into  a  scullion  in  the  king's 
kitchen  by  Henry  VIT.,  who  had  a  talent  for  turning  everything  to  the  most  profitable 
purpose;  second,  Perkin  "Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  boy  duke  of  York,  who  had 
not  been  murdered  in  the  tower  by  Riohard  III.,  and  was  patronized  by  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  supported  by  James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  but  was  finally  captured;  and 
third,  Ralph  Wulf  urd,  who  also  pretended  to  be  earl  of  Warwick,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  his  enterprise  far,  being  almost  at  once  taken  and  hanged  in  1499.  In  this 
year  lienry.VII.,  apparently  to  free  himself  from  further  trouble  from  pretenders,  had 
Warbeck,  whom  he  had  pardoned,  and  the  true  earl  of  Warwick,  a  youth  who  had 
known  captivity  only  all  '.lis  days,  convicted  of  a  plot  to  recover  their  liberty,  and 
executed.  The  execution  of  the  latter  is  the  chief  blot  in  Henry  VII. 's  conduct,  but  his 
execution  of  lord  Stanley,  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne,  also  showed  a  callous 
heart.  Indeed  this  king  was  cunning  and  selfish,  but  prudent  and  not  intemperate  in 
revenge  or  in  any  vice  except  avarice,  which  led  him  to  sell  offices  and  pardons,  com- 
muting sentences  passed  by  his  corrupt  and  infamous  exchequer  judges,  Empson  and 
Dudley.  His  avarice  kept  him  from  engaging  in  foreign  war,  a  very  small  quarrel  with 
France  being  ^1  that  he  attempted  in  that  way.  It  also  kept  him  from  returning  the 
dowry  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  his  son  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  a  boy 
of  14,  just  before  he  died,  and  led  him  to  betroth  her  to  his  next  son,  who  became  Henry 
VIII.,  a  betrothal  from  which  flowed  most  irnportant  consequences.  He  married  his 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  to  James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  foreseeing  that  it  might  bring 
about  a  union  of  the  crowns,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  prudent  schemes 
of  his  reign.  His  wife  having  died,  he  was  engaged  looking  out  for  another  for  himself, 
with  a  large  dowry,  when  he  died  of  consumption,  on  April  22,  1509.  Bacon  wrote  a 
history  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  represents  him  as  a  wise  king,  but  does  not  conceal  his 
avarice,  explaining  it  rather  by  observing  that  the  necessities  and  shifts  of  other  great 
princes  abroad  set  off  to  him  the  felicity  of  full  coffers.  Hume  reckons  his  reign  "the 
dawn  of  civility  and  science  in  England.  Bacon  says,  that  in  it  "justice  was  well 
administered,  save  when  the  king  was  partie."  Some  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
and  the  preceding  reign  by  the  recent  publication  of  state  papers. 

HENBY  Vm.,  king  of  England,  second  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York, 
was  b.  in  1491.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur  in  1502,  he  became  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  In  his  12th  year,  he  was  betrothed  to  his  brother's  widow, 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  sister  of  Philip  1.  of  Spain,  thus  early  commencing  a  union  after- 
wards so  fertile  in  evil-fortune.  On  his  father's  death,  in  1509,  Henry  VIII.  was  found 
to  possess  many  accomplishments  with  no  practical  ability.  Leaving  Dudley  and  Emp- 
son, the  instruments  of  his  father's  economic  extortions,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  popular 
indignation,  he  proceeded  to  squander  his  treasures  to  his  own  high  satisfaction,  and  to 
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the  great  content  of  his  people.  He  indolently  allowed  his  ministers  to  manage  every- 
thing for  him,  even  to  his  marriage  with  Catharine.  But  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom,  he  could  speak  several  languages  with  ease;  and  if  he 
despised  domestic  business,  never  was  there  a  monarch  who  presided  more  gracefully  in 
the  court,  or  behaved  more  gallantly  at  the  jousts  or  in  the  hunting-field.  His  tastes 
were  otherwise  innocent  enough.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  of  display, 
and  he  indulged  in  no  other  excess  than  that  of  physical  exercise,  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
exhausting  four  or  five  horses  in  the  field  in  one  day.  It  is  especially  noteworthy,  that 
the  early  years  of  the  king  were  spent  with  scarce  a  stain  on  the  purity  of  his  life. 

For  the  first  20  years  of  his  reign,  England  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  The 
period,  indeed,  was  not  an  eventful  one.  In  the  beginning  of  it  (1513)  there  were  two 
short  wars — one  with  France,  in  which  Terouenne  and  Tournay  were  taken,  and  one 
with  Scotland,  in  which  the  victory  of  Flodden  was  won.  The*  following  years  were  of 
that  calm  which  comes  before  the  storm.  Wolsey  was  then  minister;  and  from  1515, 
when  he  was  made  archbishop  of  York  and  chancellor,  till  his  fall  in  1520,  he  is  wholly 
responsible  for  the  government,  and  it  was  the  best  governed  portion  of  Henry  YIII.'s 
reign.  The  foreign  policy,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat  tortuous,  guided  to  some  extent, 
perhaps,  by  the  aspirations  of  the  cardinal  to  the  triple  crown ;  and  it  may  be  that,  in 
his  home-government,  Wolsey  often  exhibited  a  Jesuitical  preference  for  accomplishing 
honest  ends  by  dishonest  means.  The  country,  notwithstanding,  was  kept  free  from 
foreign  embarrassments,  and  at  home  justice  was  administered. 

Of  the  king,  it  cannot  be  said  that  during  this  period  he  did  anything  of  consequence. 
When  satiety  and  diminished  means  had  checked  the  pursuits  of  his  youth,  he  had 
betaken  himself  to  those  well-k;iown  theological  studies  which  earned  for  him  (1521)  the 
honor  of  defender  of  the  faith.  His  book,  m  defense  of  the  seven  sacraments,  against 
Luther,  although  a  work  of  some  erudition,  contributed  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the 
questions  it  touched.  Timidity  in  examining  received  opinions  was  accompanied  by 
corresponding  vigor  in  denouncing  those  who,  possessed  of  more  courage,  had  pro- 
ceeded from  examination  to  dissent. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  these  theological  studies  with  the  origin  of  the  suit 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine.  The  joyous  temperament  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  had  come  discontented  gloom.  In  his  now  superstitious 
mind  the  fancy  dwelt,  that  the  early  deaths  of  all  his  male  children  had  been  the  judg- 
ment of  Providence  on  some  sin.  From  these  dark  thoughts  the  queen  had  not  the 
power  of  weaning  him.  Older  by  6  years  than  he  was,  ner  beauty  had  faded,  and, 
haughty  in  her  manners,  she  exacted  all  the  stately  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court  from 
one  who  had  at  no  time  felt  for  her  more  affection  than  was  due  to  a  bride  selected  for 
him  by  others.  The  nation,  too,  had  grown  dissatisfied  with  the  union.  The  prospect 
of  a  succession  left  to  be  disputed  around  the  person  of  a  girl — the  princess  Mary,  who 
was  the  immediate  heiress  to  the  throne— was  viewed  with  anxiety.  Men  remembered 
the  horrors  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  feared  that  their  children  might  see  them 
repeated.  The  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  Henry  VIII. 's  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow,  which  had  been  started  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  was  one  certain  to  be 
revived  on  the  slightest  occasion.  A  strange  mixture  of  public  spirit,  religious  or  super- 
stitious feeling,  and  selfish  desire,  now  determined  Henry  VIII.  to  seek  a  divorce. 

In  suing  for  the  divorce,  the  king  unexpectedly  found  a  zealous  assistant.  Wolsey 
saw  in  it  a  means  of  detaching  England  from  the  alliance  with  Spain,  odious  to  him  as 
the  power  that  thwarted  his  ambition,  and  ruled  the  papacy  while  pretending  to  obey 
it.  Already  his  acute  mind  saw  that  the  infiuence  of  the  priesthood  was  decaying. 
Enthusiast  as  he  was,  he  believed  he  could  restore  it.  While  sounds  of  reformation 
were  echoing  from  Germany  from  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church,  Wolsey,  almost  alone 
in  England,  saw  the  danger;  but  he  believed  there  was  strength  enough  within  the 
church  to  accomplish  her  own  amendment,  and  he  trusted  now  that  the  Tost  affections 
of  the  people  might  be  brought  back  by  a  gracious  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power, 
freeing  them  from  a  felt  danger.  Already  the  active  schemer  had  arranged  that  when 
the  work  was  done,  the  king  should  marry  a  daughter  of  France,  converting  an  old 
enemy  into  a  strong  ally.  With  such  ends  in  view,  Wolsey  (1527)  prosecuted  the  divorce 
before  Clement. 

The  pope  found  himself  in  difiSculty.  On  the  one  hand,  Francis  I.  supported  Eng- 
land; on  the  other,  Charles  V.  threatened.  Clement  pursued  the  traditional  policy  of 
Rome,  and  temporized.  To  gain  time,  he  issued  a  commission  to  cardinal  Campeggio 
and  to  Wolsey  to  try  the  question.  Meanwhile,  Wolsey's  fair  projects  were  rendered 
impossible.  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  for  many  years  about  court,  and  when  Henry  VIIL  's 
conscience  grew  too  scrupulous  to  permit  his  cohabiting  longer  with  Catharine,  Anne 
lived  constantly  with  him.  When  the  king  announced  his  intention  of  marrying  her, 
Wolsey's  desire  for  the  divorce  was  at  an  end.  The  connection  promised  little  to  the 
nation,  and  he  himself  had  every  reason,  to  dislike  her,  as  her  relatives  belonged  to  those 
reformers  who  sought  reform  from  without,  and  as  such  religious  sympathies  as  could 
find  a  place  in  her  frivolous  mind  leaned  also  to  the  new  learning.  He  was  now  as 
anxious  to  procrastinate  as  Clement.  The  legates'  court  had  been  opened,  argument 
had  been  heard ;  but  on  one  excuse  or  another,  judgment  was  delayed,  tUl  the  &ange> 
able  Clement  revoked  the  commission,  and  (1529  a.d.)  advocated  the  cause  to  Rome. 
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The  revocation  of  the  papal  commission  to  try  the  divorce  question,  virtually  ended 
the  papal  power  in  England,  and  the  steps  that  follow  are  merely  the  working  out  of 
inevitable  results.  Wolsey,  suspected  on  the  best  of  grounds  of  having  thwarted  the 
divorce,  was  deprived  of  power,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  (Oct.,  1529),  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  laymen  held  the  highest  places.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  chancellor. 
The  chief  adviser  of  the  king  was  Wolsey 's  old  servant,  Cromwell.  Parliament  was 
called,  and  the  members,  finding  that  royal  approbation  was  now  given  to  their  com- 
plaiDts,  made  out  a  formal  list  of  grievances  against  the  clergy.  Their  humble  petition  , 
to  his  majesty  set  forth  how  the  bishops  cared  for  nothing  but  the  episcopal  revenues, 
and  how  they  converted  everything,  from  the  powers  of  the  diocesan  courts  down- 
wards, into  a  means  of  extorting  money.  The  kins;  solemnly  sent  the  document  to 
convocation,  and  while  the  rep^  was  under  consideration,  the  commons  proceeded. 
Bills  were  passed,  with  little  opposition,  dealing  with  what  were  wont  to  be  thought 
purely  ecclesiastical  matters,  such  as  fixing  the  lees  to  be  exacted  in  the  probate  courts, 
and  abating  some  peculiarly  obnoxious  imposts  made  in  performing  the  last  ceremonies 
for  the  dead.  Parliament  touched  the  clergy  more  closely  still  when  they  forbade  them 
to  follow  secular  employments,  or  to  hold  pluralities,  and  enjoined  them  to  live  in  their 
parishes  and  perform  their  duties.  These  bills  passed  the  lower  house  with  little 
opposition;  in  the  upper  house,  where  the  spiritual  lords  were  numerous,  they  passed 
with  difficulty.  The  king  gave  his  assent  willingly.  When  the  bills  became  law,  they 
were  receivea  by  the  people  with  great  satisfaction. 

Though  these  measures  were  significant  enough  of  what  might  follow  from  his 
refusal,  the  pope  still  delayed.  Time  was  suffered  to  wear  on,  and  nothing  made 
progress  except  the  unpopularity  of  the  clergy.  Rome  still  showing  no  symptoms  Of 
yielding,  the  king's  political  necessities  again  made  him  a  reformer,  and  that  of  a  very 
unscrupulous  kind.  He  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  the  clergy,  under  an  old  statute,  for 
having  recognized  the  legatine  authority  of  Wolsey  without  express  royal  sanction. 
Going  still  further,  the  defender  of  the  faith  declared  himself  the  head  of  the  church. 
and  induced  the  clergy  to  recognize  the  title  in  consideration  of  his  graciously  remitting 
a  portion  of  their  fine  (22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15). 

Parliament  having  again  met  (1580),  advantage  was  taken  of  the  king's  disposition 
still  more  to  limit  the  clerical  power.  The  clergy  had  lon^  ago  forced  the  state  to  give 
up  to  them  the  right  to  try  their  brethren  when  accused  of  crimes.  Their  theory  was, 
that  he  on  whom  consecration  had  wrought  its  mystic  office,  was  too  high  for  the  secu- 
lar arm.  The  practice  was,  that  every  one  who  claimed  the  character  of  clerk,  from 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  to  the  crowds  of  mendicant  friars,  escaped  with 
small  fines  after  committing  the  gravest  crimes.  Parliament  was  thought  to  have  gone  . 
far  when  it  enacted  that  all  below  the  rank  of  priest  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordi- , 
nary  courts  of  the  realm.  The  same  parliament  passed  other  acts,  regulating  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  making  stricter  provisions  against  bequests  to 
the  church. 

These  measures,  bold  and  unusual  as  they  were,  aflfected  Rome  only  indirectly.  As 
it  was  evident  that  something  to  be  more  closely  felt  was  requisite,  one  of  the  pope's 
highest  and  most  lucrative  privileges  was  attacked.  The  pope  had  long  maintained 
that  no  high  ecclesiastical  dignity  could  be  conferred  without  his  approval,  and  in  return 
for  granting  it,  he  received  the  first  year's  fruits  of  the  benefice.  These  payments,  called 
annates,  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  increased  even  beyond  its  legitimate  amount  by  the 
dishonorable  expedient  of  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  none  but  very  old  men.  A 
bill  passed  both  houses  abolishing  these  payments  (28  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  20).  To  make  the 
measure  serve  its  purpose  more  effectually,  power  was  given  to  the  king  to  call  it  into 
effect  at  any  future  time,  while  the  hope  was  privately  held  out  that  this  power  would 
not  be  exercised  if  the  divorce  were  granted. 

While  such  measures  were  being  passed,  it  may  be  believed  that  sir  Thomas  More 
held  office  with  pain  and  reluctance.  Finding  at  last  his  influence  powerless  to  restrain 
the  advancing  tide  of  secularism,  he  resigned,  and  a  ministry  was  formed  (1582)  of  which 
Cromwell  was  now  the  nominal  as  well  as  real  head.  The  new  ministry  were  prepared 
to  push  measures  of  reform  as  far  as  the  temper  of  the  king  and  the  nation  would  per- 
mit. They  desired  nothing  better  than  an  open  rupture  with  Rome.  Henry,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhausted  every  effort  of  diplomacy  to  preserve  the  alliance  with  the 
church.  Embassies,  intrigues,  plots  of  all  kind,  in  Paris  and  Rome,  abounded  in  end- 
less confusion  at  this  time,  making  it  impossible  to  determine  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  separation,  long  since  certain  to  ensue. 

In  the  beginning  of  1583,  Henry  either  impatient  at  the  long  delay,  or  as  others  say, 
and  as  the  dates  render  not  improbable,  discovering  that  an  illicit  intercourse  he  carried 
on  with  Anne  Boleyn  had  resulted  in  her  pregnancy,  was  privately  married  to  her. 
Within  three  months  afterwards,  the  marriage  was  made  public;  and  to  complete  mat- 
ters, Cranmer,  recently  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  held  a  court,  as  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  England,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  divorce,  declaring  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  to  have  been  null  from  the  be^nning.  In  England, 
these  doings  were  accompanied  by  much  rejoicing,  and  the  kmg's  former  taste  for 
pageantry  revived  in  the  magnificent  ceremonial  of  crowning  his  new  queen. 

The  news  produced  other  effects  in  Italy  and  Germany.     When  the  news  of  the 
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marriage  reached  the  vaticaD,  Henry  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  papal  court.  He 
refused,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council.  When  Cranmer's  sentence  reached  Rome, 
the  pope  at  once  declared  it  illegal,  and  soon  after,  almost  closed  the  door  for  further 
negotiation  by  rejecting  the  appeal  to  the  council.  The  next  steps  on  each  side  were 
taken  almost  simultaneously.  The  English  parliament  met,  and  under  Cromweirs 
guidance,  far  outdid  its  predecessors.  It  passed  an  act  entirely  abolishing  the  papal 
authority  within  the  realm  (24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12),  giving  the  king,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  power  to  call  the  act  into  operation  when  he  pleased.  It  then  settled  the  suc- 
cession on  the  issue  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  Catharine.  Scarcely 
had  these  measures  passed,  when  news  came  from  Home  that  the  pjope  had  pronounced 
judgment  in  the  long  pending  divorce  case,  finding  Henry's  nmrriage  to  Catharine  to 
have  been  valid.  On  the  day  following  Henry  called  into  operation  the  act  abolishing 
the  pope's  authority. 

Henry  having  as  yet  done  comparatively  little  to  forfeit  his  early  popularity,  the 
sympathy  of  most  was  with  him  in  the  steps  taken  a^dnst  those  of  his  subjects  who 
were  disaffected  with  these  changes.  Amonc  these  steps,  however,  were  some  not  easily 
defended,  even  according  to  the  standard  ox  the  times.  Minor  victims  fell  unheeded, 
but  all  Europe  was  shocked  when  More  and  Fisher  (bishop  of  Rochester)  were  put  to 
death  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  new  succession,  ana  to  admit  the  king's  right  to 
the  headship  of  the  church.  Even  Henry's  ally,  Francis  I.,  remonstrated.  The  worst 
effect  of  the  cruelty  was  the  alienation  of  the  German  Protestants,  who  ever  afterwards 
held  aloof  from  Henry  in  spite  of  all  Cromwell's  efforts  to  cement  an  alliance.  After 
this  and  other  similar  acts,  which  were  not  unf requent,  it  may  be  said  that  Henry  never 

X'n  received  human  sympathy.  He  pursued  his  course,  however,  aided  by  those  from 
im  the  dust  of  the  conflict  concealed  his  cruelty.    * 

The  state  of  the  monasteries  having  long  been  a  public  scandal.  Cromwell  (1535) 
sent  a  commission  to  examine  them.  Acting  on  the  reports  of  the  commission,  parlia- 
ment abolished  the  smaller  monasteries,  which  happened  to  be  at  once  the  weakest  and 
the  worst  (27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28):  The  disbanded  monks  made  a  large  addition,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected ;  and  to  create  further  discontent, 
the  swarms  of  vagabonds  who  had  subsisted  on  the  monastic  alms  were  suddenly  thrown 
for  support  on  the  yeomen. 

The  disaffection  burst  out  in  the  rebellion  kn6wn  as  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  (1586). 
Crowds  who  had  collected  in  Lincolnshire  with  hardly  a  definite  aim,  dispersed  on  the 
promise  of  redress  in  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  York.  Redress,  however,  came  not, 
and  the  crowds  again  gathered,  this  time  under  more  skillful  leaders,  and  with  more 
definite  purposes.  The  king's  forces  sent  against  them  were  insufficient  The  whole  of 
the  north  of  England  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Their  grievances  were  a  strange 
medley.  Complaints  of  the  law  regarding  the  tenure  of  land  were  mixed  with  com- 
plaints that  low-born  men  (such  as  Cromwell)  advised  the  king,  that  the  monasteries 
were  being  dissolved,  and  that  the  old  faith  was  being  altered.  Henry,  through  certain 
commissioners,  again  negotiated  with  the  insurgents,  and  terms  were  agreed  on,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  a  general  amnesty,  the  benefit  of  which,  however,  Aske 
and  the  other  leaders  did  not  receive.  The  suppression  of  this  rebellion  was  followed 
by  the  dissolution  (in  1537)  of  the  larger  monasteries  (31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13). 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  commotions,  two  events  took  place,  both  bearing  on  the 
reformation,  but  of  a  very  different  import.  An  order  in  council  (1537)  appointed  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  placed  in  every  church,  that  all  might  read  it. 
But  as  if  to  correct  the  idea  that  every  one  was  thus  to  have  the  ri^t  of  judging  for 
himself  in  religious  questions,  an  act  of  uniformity  was  passed.  Henry  having  now 
broken  with  many  old  professions,  reduced  his  new  professions  to  a  creed,  to  be  enforced 
by  penalties,  if  more  rational  means  should  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  nation.  Certain 
articles  of  religion  were  drawn  up,  and  after  some  modifications,  were  framed  into 
those  known  as  the  "bloody  six  articles."  The  statute  (31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14)  containing 
these  articles — named,  with  much  simplicity,  "An  act  for  abolishing  diversity  or 
opinions" — is  very  brief  but  very  formidable.  The  doctrines  were  substantially  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  articles  made  no  pretensions  to  form  a  complete 
or  systematic  creed;  they  embodied  the  points  as  to  which  most  conflict  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed; and  formidable,  indeed,  were  the  sanctions  enforcing  them.  Whoever  denied 
the  first  article  (that  embodying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation)  was  to  be  declared  a 
heretic,  and  burned  without  opportunity  of  abjuration;  whoso  spoke  against  the  other 
fiye  articles  should,  for  the  first  offense,  forfeit  his  property;  and  whosoever  refused  to 
abjure  his  first  offense,  or  committed  a  second,  was  to  die  like  a  felon.  To  this  act 
Cromwell  himself  fell  a  victim.  He  had  been  silent  in  face  of  the  combination  which 
carried  it;  but  having  secretly  used  all  his  influence  as  a  member  of  government  to 
thwart  its  execution,  by  staying  proceedings  and  giving  pardons,  he  lost  Henry's  con- 
fidence, and  was  put  to  death. 

The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  were  disturbed  with  small  wars  with  Scotland 
and  France,  inimical  to  progress.  He  died  on  Jan.  28,  1547,  unhonorcd,  unmourned; 
and  yet  few  rejoiced,  for  his  policy  had  left  England  so  divided  at  home,  so  friendless 
abroad,  that  no  man  could  look  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

The  character  of  Henry  has  of  late  been  discussed  at  grgftj^J^y^^J^^^Jlit^  subject 
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deserved.  The  mere  recital  of  the  occurrences  of  liis  private  life  is  suflScient  to  justify 
most  of  the  infamy  which  tradition  has  attached  to  his  name.  The  divorce  of  Oath 
wine  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  have  already  been  told.  Within  a  short  time 
after  the  birth  of  the  princess  (afterwards  queen)  Elizabeth,  Henry's  affection  for  Anne 
ceased.  He  suspected  her — not,  it  must  be  admitted,  without  ground — of  adultery,  and 
after  a  hurried  trial,  had  her  condemned  and  executed  (1586).  On  the  day  after  the 
execution,  he  married  Jane  Seymour,  a^nst  whom  nothing  more  is  linown  than  that 
she  was  the  king's  partner  in  this  revoltmg  proceeding.  Jane  Seymour  died  (1537)  in 
giving  birth  to  Edward  VI.  The  story  oi  Anne  of  Cleves  follows.  The  marriage,  a 
political  one,  arranged  by  Cromwell'to  connect  Henry  with  the  German  Protestants,  wa« 
unfortunate  from  the  beginning.  Henry  was  deceived  as  to  her  personal  attractions, 
and  (1540)  obtained  a  divorce  to  free  himself.  His  fifth  wife,  Catharine  Howard,  was 
(1511)  within  a  few  months  divorced  and  executed  for  an  adultery  well  enough  estab- 
lished. His  sixth  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  survived  him,  and  so  the  catalogue  ends.  Pass- 
ing from  the  domestic  circle  to  that  of  his  immediate  associates,  Henry  is  found  as 
incapable  of  friendship  as  he  was  either  of  feeling  or  of  evoking  love.  He  had  three 
great  ministers — Wolsey,  More,  and  Cromwell — all  men  of  high  talent  and  worth,  and 
all  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  king,  yet  all  in  the  hour  of  need  thrown 
aside.  Disease  and  a  broken  spirit  saved  Wolsey  from  a  worse  fate;  but  it  is  little 
wonder  that  every  Catholic  should  detest  the  memory  of  him  who  sent  More  to  the 
scaffold  for  adhering  to  opinions  which  he  himself  had  held  shortljr  before,  or  that 
Protestants  should  execrate  the  memory  of  the  man  who  violated  justice  and  consist- 
ency to  put  to  death  the  first  great  Protestant  minister.  If  such  were  the  mercies  he 
vouchsafed  to  those  who  were  with  him,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  he  dealt  with  " 
those  who  were  against  him.  Claims  of  political  necessity  cannot  excuse  the  cruelly 
with  which  he  persecuted  every  relative  of  cardinal  Pole,  from  the  aged  countess  of 
Salisbury  to  lesser  victims.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  admitted,  that  tradition  has 
exaggerated  Henry's  cruelties — that  there  is  no  truth,  for  example,  in  the  tale  which 
zircs  73,000  as  the  number  of  executions  in  his  reign;  and  it  may  be  further  admitted 
ihat  he  did  not  wantonly  commit  murders — that  he  had  always  before  him  in  his  crimes 
^me  object,  either  of  misconceived  justice,  or  of  policy;  but  after  allowing  for  every- 
'bing,  enough  remains  to  e^lain  the  universal  detestation  in  which  Protestant  and 
Catholic  have  combined  to  hold  his  name. 

HENRY  I.,  1005-60;  king  of  France,  grandson  of  Hugh  Capet.  On  the  accession 
of  his  nK>ther  (Constance  of  Aquitaine)  who  favored  her  youngest  son  (Robert)  Henry 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  duke  Robert  II.  of  Normandy.  With  tlie  duke's  help  he 
soon  compelled  her  to  acknowledge  his  rights.  Constance  died  in  1032,  and  Henry,  by 
granting  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  his  brother,  secured  his  good-will.  After  tha 
death  01  Robert  "the  devil,  Henry,  who  had  first  supported  William  the  bastard,  in 
1053  and  1054,  tried  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Normans.  Leaguing  himself  withUhe 
count  of  Anjou,  and  calling  his  brother  Eudes  into  the  field,  he  invaded  Normandy 
from  Evreux.  When,  however,  Eudes  had  been  defeated  at  Mortemer,  Henry  drew 
^k  in  haste,  and  left  the  Normans  to  themselves.  In  1059  he  caused  his  eldest  son 
Philip  to  be  crowned  as  joint  king,  and  died  in  1060.  He  was  an  active  prince,  with 
His  sword  rarely  in  the  scabbard.  Henry's  acts  and  character  did  little  to  strengtlien 
the  monarchy.  The  Normans  were  independent  of  him,  with  their  frontier  barely  25 
m,  w.  of  Pans;  while  to  the  s.  his  authority  was  bounded  by  the  Loire,  and  in  the  e. 
the  count  of  Champagne  was  only  nominally  his  subject.  Henry's  first  wife  Maud, 
daughter  (or  niece)  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  died  childless;  his  second,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Jaroslay,  eranduke  of  Russia,  bore  him  two  sons— Philip  his  successor,  and  Hughv 
wuQt  of  Yermandois. 

EEITBY  n.,  king  of  France,  was  b.  in  1518;  married  Catharine  de*  Medici  in  1533; 
succeeded  his  father,  Francis  I.,  in  1547.  The  money  which  his  father  left  was  rapidly 
squandered  among  his  favorites  and  mistresses.  A  revolt  in  Guienne,  where  the  people 
tad  risen  against  the  gabeleurs,  or  collectors  of  the  salt-duty,  was  the  first  event  that 
roused  the  king  and  court  from  their  slothful  ease.  This  disturbance  was,  however, 
speedily  put  down  by  Montmorency.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  whose 
sister,  the  dowager-queen  of  James  v.,  sought  the  aid  of  France  to  support  her  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  English  government,  a  French  alliance  was  cemented  with 
Scotland,  and  war  declared  against  England,  which  began  in  1560  with  the  recovery  of 
Boulogne,  and  ended  in  1558  with  the  taking  of  Calais,  after  that  city  had  been  210 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Curiously  enough,  while  the  king  tried  to  put  down 
heresy  with  Are  and  sword  at  home,  he  made  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  German 
reformers,  and  sent  an  army  of  38,000  men  to  aid  Maurice  of  Saxony  against  the 
emperor;  and  taking  the  command  in  person,  made  himself  master  of  Toul  and  Verdun, 
while  Montmorency,  through  the  treachery  of  the  garrison,  seized  upon  Metz.  After 
the  abdication  of  Charles  v .  (1556),  and  the  division  of  his  vast  empire  between  his 
brother  Ferdinand  and  his  son  Philip  II.,  Henry  seized  the  opportune  occasion  of 
attacking  the  Netherlands  and  Italy  before  Philip  ll.  had  time  to  consolidate  his  newly 
acquired  powers,  but  the  results  of  this  step  were  disastrous  to  France  at  every  point. 
In  Italy,  tlie  attack  on  Naples,  made  by  Guise  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  utterly  laile^^ 
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through  the  pusillanimity  of  the  pope,  and  the  energetic  advance  of  Alva;  while  in  the 
low  countries,  the  French  under  Montmorency  sustained  a  total  defeat,  in  1557.  at  St. 
Quentin,  where  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry  were  either  slain  or  taken  captive  by 
the  troops  of  Philip,  who  were  commanded  by  Philibert-Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy. 

These  reverses  were  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Chftteau-Cambresis  (1559),  in  which 
Henry  agreed,  in  exchange  for  the  restoration  of  Ham,  St.  Quentin,  and  Castelet,  and 
the  liberation  of  Montmorency,  to  resign  nearly  all  his  conquests  in  the  low  countries, 
Piedmont,  and  southern  Italy,  including  190  fortresses  and  strongholds.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  mortally  but  accidentally  wounded  in  a  tournament  by  count  Montgomery,  a 
Scottish  nobleman,  and  capt.  of  his  guard.    He  died  July  10,  1559. 

HEHBT  m.,  the  third  son  of  Henr^  II.  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  was  b.  in  1551, 
and  succeeded  his  brother  Charles  IX.  in  1574.  On  the  death  of  the  constable  Mont- 
morency, he  received  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  his  first  campaign,  foughi 
in  his  16th  year,  was  signalized  by  two  decisive  victories,  gained  over  the  Protestants  at 
Jarnac  and  Moncon tour.  In  1573  the  intri&;ues  of  the  queen-regent  secured  to  him  the 
election  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland.  He  failed,  however,  to  secure  tlie  attachmeni 
of  the  Polish  nobles;  and  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  his  brother*s  deatli,  he  fled  by 
night  from  Cracow,  and  on  his  return  to  France,  was  proclaimed  king  of  that  country. 
His  mother  and  the  Guises  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  continue  the  reli- 

gious  civil  war.  The  union  of  the  Protestants  with  the  party  of  discontented  nobles, 
eaded  by  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  d'  Alen^on,  compelled  the  alarmed  sovereign  to 
grant  the  former  the  free  exercise  of  their  reliffion,  and  various  other  rights.  This  exas 
•  Derated  the  Catholic  party,  who,  headed  by  Henry  of  Guise,  formed  the  confederation 
known  as  the  Sainte  Ligits,  the  object  of  which  was  not  merely  to  assert  the  undivided 
supremacy  of  Catholicism,  but  also  to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  throne  to  Guise,  and 
civil  war  again  and  again  burst  out  with  renewed  violence. 

Henry  availed  himself  of  his  intervals  of  quiet  to  indulge  his  own  vicious  propensi- 
ties; and  while  his  mother  ruled  the  state,  and  the  Guises  were  undermining  his  tlirone. 
his  days  and  nights  were  spent  in  an  alternation  of  the  most  dissolute  excesses,  and  the 
wildest  outbreaks  of  fanaticism.  One  day  he  might  be  seen  passing,  to  the  sound  of 
music,  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  ban^  of  young  meu  as  effeminate 
as  himself,  known  as  the  mi^nons,  and  surrounded,  by  parrots,  monkeys,  and  pet  dogs, 
while  the  next  day  he  and  his  companions  would  show  themselves  clad  in  a  penitents 
dresB,  wearing  masks,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  scourges,  with  which  they  flaggelated 
one  another  as  the^  sang  aloud  penitentitil  psalms. 

The  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in  1588  finally  aroused  the  hatred  of  the 
nation.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  declared  the  people  to  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  king,  and  the  leagjuers  dissolved  the  parliament.  Henry,  who  Vas 
now,  for  the  first  time,  thrown  on  his  own  resources — his  mother  had  just  died — was 
distracted  by  the  difficulties  of  his  position;  and  in  his  perplexity  at  hearing  that  Guise's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  had  been  declared  lieut.gen.  of  the  kingdom,  threw  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  newly  reconcilea  kings  advanced 
at  the  head  of  40,000  Huguenots  on  Paris,  which,  although  gallantly  defended  by  May- 
enne,  would  probably  have  had  to  capitulate,  had  not  the  current  of  events  been  sud- 
denly checked  through  the  agency  of  a  fanatical  young  Dominican-brother,  named 
Jacques  Clement,  who,  on  Au^.  1, 1589,  on  pretense  of  having  important  tidings  to 
communicate  to  Henry,  killed  him  by  plunging  a  knife  into  his  body.  The  murderer  was 
slain  on  the  spot  by  the  royal  guard,  and  his  victim  died  the  following  day,  after  having 
declared  his  kinsman,  Henry  Bourbon  of  Navarre,  his  successor. 

HENBT  IV.,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  sumamed  "The  Great,"  and  "The 
Good,"  was  born  in  Beam  in  1558.  Henry  was  the  third  son  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon 
and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre  and  Beam.  His 
father's  death  placed  him  under  the  sole  control  of  his  mother  and  grandfather,  at  whose 
court  he  was  trained  to  the  practice  of  knightly  and  athletic  exercises,  and  inured  to  the 
active  habits  and  rude  fare  common  to  the  Beraais  mountaineers.  His  mother,  who  was 
a  zealous  Calvanist,  was  careful  to  select  learned  men  holding  her  own  tenets  for  his 
instructors;  and  having  discovered  that  a  plot  was  brooding  to  remove  him  to  Spain  by 
force,  to  train  him  in  the  Catholic  faith,  she  conducted  him,  in  1569,  to  La  Rochelle, 
and  presented  him  to  the  assembled  Huguenot  army,  with  whom  he  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Jarnac.  Henry  was  now  chosen  chief  of  the  Protestant  party,  although,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  the  principal  command  was  vested  in  Coligny  (q.v.).  Notwith 
standing:  the  defeats  which  the  Huguenots  had  experienced  in  this  campaign,  the  peace 
of  St.  Germain  which  followed  was  apparently  most  advantageous  to  their  cause,  and 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  contract  of  marriage  between  Henry  and  Margaret  of  Valois. 
the  sister  of  Charles  li.  After  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  1572,  two  months  after  the 
sudden  death  of  the  queen  Jeanne,  which  was  probably  due  to  poison,  and  within  less 
than  a  week  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  had  been  originally  intended  that 
Henry  was  to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends  and  co-religionists;  but  his  life  was  spared  on 
condition  of  his  professing  himself  a  Catholic.  Three  years  he  remained  at  the  PVencli 
court,  virtually  a  prisoner;  but  at  length,  in  1676,  Hen^gj^^f^ife^^elude  the  ^ngi- 
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lance  of  the  queen-mother,  and  escaped  to  the  camp  of  the  Huguenots  in  Alen9on, 
where,  having  revoked  his  compulsory  conversion,  he  resumed  the  command  of  the 
jirmy,  and  by  his  address  gained  several  signal  advantages,  which  constrained  the  king 
to  consent  to  a  peace  highly  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  reformei*s.  The  death  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  (late  Alen^ou)  gave  Ilenry  the  rank  as  first  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  of 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  while  the  murder  of  Henry  HI.,  in  1589,  made  him, 
in  right  of  the  Salic  law,  and  as  the  nearest  lineal  male  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
France,  rightful  king  of  France.  As  a  Protestant,  lying  under  the  ban  of  papal  excom- 
munication, he  was  obnoxious  to  the  greater  part  of  the  nation;  and  finding  that  the 
dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  were  prepared,  each  on  his  own 
account,  to  dispute  his  claims,  he  retired  to  the  south  until  he  could  collect  more  troops 
jind  obtain  reinforcements  from  England  and  Germany.  His  nearly  hopeless  cause, 
iiowever,  gradually  gained  strength  through  the  weakness  and  internal  dissensions  of 
the  Liguists,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  circumvent  the  ambitious  designs  which  Philip 
II.  cherished  in  favor  of  his  daughter  (niece  of  Henry  IIL),  notwithstanding  her  exclu- 
sion by  the  Salic  law,  proclaimed  the  aged  cardinal  Bourbon  king,  with  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  still  further  complicated  the  inte- 
rests of  their  party.  In  1690  Henry  won  a  splendid  victory  over  Mayenne  at  Ivry.  In 
1593  the  assembly  of  the  states-general,  by  rejecting  the  pretensions  of  Philip  11.,  and 
insisting  on  the  integrity  of  the  Salic  law,  smoothed  Henry's  way  \o  the  succession, 
alihougli  it  is  probable  that  he  would  never  have  been  generally  acknowledged  had  he 
not,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  minister,  De  Kosny,  afterwards  duke  de  Sully  (q.v.), 
formally  professed  himself  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  ceremony  of  his 
recantation  of  Protestantism,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  St.  Denis  in 
July,  1593,  filled  the  Catholics  with  joy,  and  was  followed  by  the  speedy  surrender  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  tlie  kingdom,  including  even  Paris,  which  opened  its  gates 
to  him  m  1594.  The  civil  war  was  not,  however,  wholly  put  down  till  four  years  later. 
In  the  same  year,  1598,  peace  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  France  bv  the  treaty 
of  Vervins,  which  restored  to  the  latter  many  important  places  in  Picardy,  and  was 
-otherwise  favorable  to  the  French  king;  but  important  as  was  this  event,  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  still  more  memorable  act,  for  on  April  15,  Henry  had  signed  an  edict  at 
Nantes,  by  which  he  secured  to  Protestants  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  impartial  justice.  Henry  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  internal  improvements  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  thoroughly  disorganized 
through  the  long  continuance  of  civil  war.  The  narrow-minded  policy  that  had  been 
followed  during  the  preceding  reigns  had  left  the  provinces  remote  from  the  capital 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  civic  governors  and  large  landed  proprietors,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  a  general  administrative  vigilance,  arrogated  almost  sovereign  power  to 
themselves,  raising  taxes,  and  exacting  compulsory  services.  These  abuses  Henry  com- 
pletely stopped,  and  by  making  canals  and  roads,  and  thus  opening  all  parts  of  his  king- 
dom to  traffic  and  commerce,  he  established  new  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity  for 
all  classes  of  his  subjects.  The  mainspring  of  these  improvements  was,  however,  the 
reorganization  of  the  finances  under  Sully,  who,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  reduced  the 
national  debt  from  830  millions  to  50  millions  of  livres,  although  arrears  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  20  millions  were  remitted  by  the  king  during  that  period.  On  May  14,  the 
day  after  the  coronation  of  his  second  wife,  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  when  about  to  set  out 
to  "commence  war  in  Germany,  Henry  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  named  Ravaillac. 
Nineteen  times  before  attempts  had  been  made  on  his  life,  most  of  which  had  been 
traced  to  the  agency  of  the  papal  and  imperial  courts,  and  hence  the  people,  in  their 
grief  and  consternation,  laid  l^vaillac's  crime  to  the  charge  of  the  same  influences.  The 
grief  of  the  Parisians  was  well-nigh  delirious,  and  in  their  fury  they  wreaked  the  most 
horrible  vengeance  on  the  murderer,  who,  however,  had  been  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the'  Jesuits,  Henry's  implacable  foes,  notwithstanding  the  many  concessions  which 
he  made  to  their  order. 

Time  has  strengthened  the  high  estimate  which  the  lower  classes  had  formed  of  their 
favorite  king,  for  although  his  faults  were  numerous,  they  were  eclipsed  by  his  great 
qualities.  Inordinate  love  of  women  was  his  w^orst  fault,  and  the  cause  of  much  evil  in 
his  own  and  succeding  reigns,  for  his  prodigality  and  weak  indulgence  to  his  favorite 
mistresses,  Qabrielle  d'Estrees  and  Henrietta  d'Entragues,  and  his  affection  for  the  nat- 
ural children  which  they  bore  him,  were  a  scandal  to  the  nation,  and  a  source  of  impov 
erishing  embarrassment  to  the  government.  As  authorities  in  regard  to  Henry  II.,  111., 
and  I vT,  in  addition  to  the  general  histories  of  France,  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted: Anquetil,  Esprit  de  la  Lifrtie;  Petitot's  Collection  of  Memmres;  De  la  Saussayc. 
Hintoire  de  Bhis;  DoeumenU  de  VHist.  de  France;  Matthieu,  Hist,  de  Henri  IV,;  Memoirs 
and  letters  of  De  Thou,  D'Aubign6,  Pasquier,  Duplessis-Mornay;  Capefigue,  Hist,  deUi 
Beforme  etdela  lAg-ue;  Perefixe,  Hist,  de  Henri  IV. 

HENRY  I.,  875-986;  king  of  Germany,  son  of  Otto  duke  of  Saxony.  Henry  was 
distini^ished  in  early  youth  for  the  courage  and  energy  with  which  he  warred  against 
the  Sfavonic  tribes  to  the  east  of  his  native  duchy.  Otto,  who  died  in  912,  appointed 
Henry  hie  successor,  not  only  as  duke  of  Saxony,  but  as  lord  of  Thuringia  and  part  of 
Franconia.     Conrad  I.  stimulated  by  certain  ecclesiastical  a^vii^Jiflz^^^JJI^JX^ij^^- 
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pendent  bearing  towards  the  church  had  deeply  offended,  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
young  duke;  but  he  was  ultimately  left  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  over  which  his 
father  had  ruled.  After  Conrad's  death  Henry  was  chosen  king  by  the  Francoriiau  and 
Saxon  nobles,  and  he  had  not  much  difficulty  in  securing  the  acquiescence  of  the  rest 
of  Germany.  For  some  years  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine  had  held  an  uncertain  position 
between  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  the  West  Franks,  as  Germany  and  France  were 
then  called;  but  at  this  time  duke  Giselbert,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Henry,  quarreled 
with  Charles  the  simple,  and  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  German  king.  For  eight 
centuries  afterwards  Lorraine  remained  a  part  of  Germany.  From  the  time  of  Louis 
the  child,  Germany  had  been  tormented  by  the  Hungarians,  who  were  still  a  savage 
race,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of  fighting  on  horseback  while  the  Germans  resisted 
them  on  foot.  In  922  a  Hungarian  chief  was  captured,  and  his  people  were  compelled 
to  purchase  his  release  by  agreeing  to  a  nine  years'  truce,  on  condition  that  Henry  should 
during  this  time  pay  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  n.  districts  the  Germans  had  hitherto  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  small  villages  or  on  separate  settlements.  Henry  began  building 
fortified  cities  throughout  Saxony  and  Thurin^ia,  and  in  the  remaining  duchies  his 
example  was  extensively  followed.  He  also  trained  his  vassals  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
horseback,  thus  giving  a  strong  impetus  to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  institu- 
tions of  chivalry..  When  his  arrangements  were  complete  he  tried  his  new  force  in  a 
contest  with  the  Danes  and  with  some  Slavonic  tribes,  whom  he  utterly  defeated.  In 
933  the  Hungarians  demanded  as  usual  the  tribute  which  had  till  then  been  punctually 
paid,  and  when  it  was  refused  invaded  Thuringia  with  a  great  army.  Henry  twice 
defeated  them,  and  they  were  so  overwhelmed  by  this  misfortune  that  they  did  not 
enter  Germany  for  some  years,  and  were  never  again  seen  in  the  northern  duchies. 
Having  broken  the  power  of  his  chief  enemies,  Henrv  established  the  marches  of  Schles- 
wig.  of  Meissen,  and  perhaps  of  Brandenburg.  In  his  home  government  he  acted  with 
great  precaution  and  iudgment.  The  dukes  had  become  so  powerful  that  there  was 
some  danger  of  their  altogether  overshadowing  the  throne.  Instead  of  directly  forcing: 
them  to  submission,  as  was  afterwards  done  by  his  son  Otto,  he  attached  them  to  his 
interests  by  confirming  them  in  many  of  their  rights  and  by  acting  as  a  mediator  in  their 
disputes.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  his  position  was  so  secure  that  he  resolved  to  go 
to  liome  and  claim  the  imperial  crown.    In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  died. 

HENRY  II.,  Saint,  972-1024;  emperor  of  Germany,  grandson  of  Henry  I.  He  was 
crowned  at  Mainz,  June  7,  1002.  His  most  determined  enemy  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign  was  Boleslaus  II.  of  Poland,  who  annexed  Bohemia,  and  during  the  king's 
absence  in  Italy  broke  into  Lusatia  and  Meissen.  Henry  hurried  back,  defeated  Bolesr 
laus,  in  1005,  and  granted  Bohemia  fief  to  Jaromir,  son  of  tlie  previous  duke.  Boles- 
laus, however,  continued  the  war,  which  was  not  ended  until  1018,  when  Henry  was 
obliged  to  conclude  peace  on  terms  more  favorable  to  Poles  than  he  would  voluntarily 
have  granted.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  he  had  to  make  war  on  Adalbero,  his  wife's 
brother,  who  seized  the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  and  was  protected  in  his  claim  by 
another  brother  of  the  empress,  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Both  were  overcome,  and 
deprived  of  their  dignities,  although  Bavaria  was  ultimately  restored  to  the  elder  of  the 
two  brotliers.  Henry  also  put  down  rebellions  in  Flanders  and  Meissen,  and  concluded 
an  important  treaty  with  Rudolf  III.  of  Burgundy,  whereby  after  Rudolf's  death  the 
country  was  to  be  united  to  Germany.  In  1013  Henry  went  for  the  second  time  to 
Italy,  where  Harduin  had  again  raised  himself  to  the  throne.     The  usurper  was  dis- 

g laced,  and  in  1014  Henry  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Benedict  VIII. ;  whom  he 
ad  confirmed  in  the  papal  see  in  opposition  to  the  anti-pope  Gregory.  At  the  request 
of  Benedict  the  emperor  returned  to  Italy  in  1022  in  order  to  drive  back  the  Greeks  who 
were  steadily  pressing  northwards.  In  this  enterprise  he  associated  himself  with  the 
Normans,  who  thus  became  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  political'  life  of 
Italjr.  Henry  was  canonized  by  pope  Eugenius  III. ;  and  at  a  later  time  his  wife. 
Cunigunde,  was  also  ranked  among  the  saints.  The  church  has  rarely  had  a  more 
splendid  benefactor  than  Henry  II.,  whose  ruling  policy  was  to  counter-balance  the 
power  of  the  great  nobles  by  increasing  that  of  the  spiritual  princes.  He  also  founded 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  which  was  placed  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  and  to  which  he  left  by  will  all  his  treasure  and  his  magnificent  allodial  posses- 
sions. 

HEKBT  m.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  Salo-Franconian  line,  and  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Conrad  II.,  was  b.  in  1017,  elected  king  of  the  Germans  in  1026,  duke  of 
Bavaria  in  1027,  duke  of  Swabia  and  Burgundy  in  1037,  succeeded  his  father  as 
emperor  in  1089,  and  died  in  1056.  Henry  III.,  who  was  possessed  of  natural  abilities, 
which  had  been  cultivated  as  far  as  the  age  permitted,  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  efficient  rulers  of  Germany.  By  his  vigor  he  maintained  his  ascendency  notwith- 
standing the  encroachments  of  the  church  and  the  subordination  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire.  Having  summoned  a  council  at  SutrLin  1046,  he  availed  himself  of  the  influ- 
ence which  he  had  acquired  in  Italy,  by  his  judicious  reconciliation  of  antagonist 
parties,  to  secure  a  recognition  of  a  new  pope,  Clement  II.,  and  thus  brought  to  an  end 
the  scandalous  dissensions  which  were  disturbing  Christianity  through  the  intrigues  of 
three  rival  popes,  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  III.,  and  Grfj^^dJ^^^jyit?"®^^*^ 
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maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  he  gained  opportunities  of  adding  new  ter- 
ritories to  the  imperial  states,  for  having  retaliated  on  the  duke  of  Bohemia  for  the 
hostilities  which  he  had  carried  on  against  the  Poles  during  the  intestine  disorders  of 
Poland,  his  decisive  successes  compelled  the  Bohemian  duke  to  acknowledge  himself 
vassal  of  the  empire;  while  Henry's  campaign  against  Hungary  had  a  similar 
result,  terminating  in  1047  in  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  emperor  over 
the  kings  of  Hungary.  He  also  secured  powerful  vassals  in  Italy,  in  the  Norman  con- 
querors of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

Henry  devoted  the  short  intervals  of  peace  which  he  enjoyed  to  the  eradication 
of  numerous  abuses  in  the  church,  but  his  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reform  were  secretly 
frustrated  by  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII.  (q.  v.);  and  on  the  sudden  death  of 
Henrv,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  the  papal  chair  was  found  to  have 
already  entered  upon  decisive  measures  for  its  emancipation  from  imperial  influence. 
Henry  distinguished  himself  as  the  zealous  promoter  of  learning  and  the  arts, 
especially  music.  He  also  founded  numerous  monastic  scliools,  over  which  he  placed 
learned  monks  of  Brittany,  and  built  several  churches,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Worms, 
Mayence,  and  Spires,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  interred. 

HEVBT  IV.,  emperor  of  Qerman^,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  former,  was  b.  in 
1050,  elected  kin^  of  the  Germans  in  1054,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  crowned 
emperor  1084,  and  died  1106.  As  he  was  only  5  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
regency  was,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  latter,  confided  to  the  child's 
mother,  Agnes  of  Poictiers.  Henry's  perpetual  quarrels  with  the  Saxon  princes  and 
peers  occupied  his  best  years,  and  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent  troubles 
and  mortifications  which  have  given  a  memorable  interest  to  his  history.  Unhappily  for 
him,  he  was  induced  in  .1074,  after  having  suffered  defeat  and  various  insults  at  the 
hands  of  his  Saxon  vassals,  to  appeal  to  the  pope  for  his  intervention ;  and  Gregoiy 
YII.,  who  was  only  too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  matter, 
despatched  plenipotentiaries  to  settle  the  differences  in  Saxony,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  prosecute  his  own  plans,  commanded  the  king  to  abstain  from  the  sale 
and  granting  of  benefices  while  this  quarrel  was  pending.  Before  these  directions 
reached  GermanJ',  Henry  had,  however,  settled  his  own  affairs  by  defeating  the 
Saxon  insurgents  in  a  i^reat  battle  at  Hohenburg,  taken  their  princes  captive,  and  rebuilt 
all  the  strongholds  which  they  had  dismantled;  while  his  councilors  had  prosecuted  a 
vigorous  business  in  the  interdicted  sale  of  benefices.  Henry  not  only  approved 
their  conduct,  but  responded  to  the  pope's  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  and  his  sum- 
mons for  his  appearance  at  Rome,  by  declaring,  through  an  assembly  of  German 
bishops  and  abbots,  which  met  at  Worms  in  1076,  that  the  pontiff  was  deposed.  Gregory 
YII.  retaliated  by  excommunicating  and  deposing  Henry,  and  absolving  his  sub- 
jects from  fdl  future  obedience  towards  him.  The  kin^  at  first  made  light  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  when  he  found  his  vassals  and  princes  gradually  falling  away  from  their 
allegiance,  while  the  electors  held  a  diet  in  which  they  declared  that  unless  the  ban 
were  removed  within  a  twelvemonth,  they  wpuld  deprive  him  of  the  crown,  he  sub- 
mitted; and  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful  consort  and  their  eldest  son,  he  hastened, 
under  grievous  difficulties,  in  midwinter,  to  Italy,  where  he  sought  the  pope.  For 
three  days  in  Jan.,  1077,  Henry  IV.,  barefooted,  and  clothed  only  in  the  haircloth 
shirt  of  a  penitent,  was  compelled  to  stand  without  the  castle  gates  of  Canossa,  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  before  the  pontiff  consented  to  remove  the  ban  of 
excommunication. 

After  this  event  Henry's  courage  and  resentment  speedily  revived;  and  having 
found  adherents  among  the  Lombards,  he  began  a  connict  against  the  papal  power, 
chiefly  in  regard  to  the  right  of  investiture,  in  which  he  was  generally  successful. 
Gregory  agam  excommunicated  Henry,  who,  as  usual,  retaliated  by  electing  a  new 
pope.  Clement  III.  Hastening  over  the  Alps,  he  laid  siege  to  Rome.  Gregory  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Henry  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  em- 
peror by  the  anti-pope;  but  finding  that  Hermann  of  Luxemburg  had,  during  his 
absence,  been  elected  King  of  Germany,  he  hastily  left  Rome  to  regain  his  lost  power. 
For  the  third  time  Henry  crossed  the  Alps  in  1090,  and  he  had  already  succeeded  in 
raising  the  fortunes  of  his  friend,  Clement  HI.,  taken  Mantua,  and  gamed  many  vic- 
tories over  the  Guelphic  princes  and  their  favorite  pope,  Urh^n  II.,  when  he  suddenly 
learned  that  his  son  Coniad  had  joined  his  enemies,  and  been  crowned  king  at  Monza. 
Henry's  despair  on  hearing  of  these  acts  of  rebellion  nearly  unsettled  his  reason, 
and  having  retired  to  one  of  his  Lombard  castles,  he  remained  for  several  years  in 
seclusion ;  but  at  length  rousing  himself  from  his  lethargy,  he  returned  in  1096  to  Ger- 
man3%  where  the  princes  and  people  now  vied  with  one  another  to  show  him  their  sym> 
patliy  and  good- will.  By  his  own  request,  his  second  son  Henry,  was  elected  the  king 
of  the  Germans,  and  his  successor  in  the  empire.  This  prince,  however,  having  been 
induced  to  rise  against  his  father  by  Pope  Pascal  II.,  took  him  prisoner,  and  forcibly 
compelled  him  to  abdicate.  The  emperor  escaf^ed  from  his  prison,  and  found  friends 
and  safety  at  Liege,  where  he  died,  Aug.  7, 1106,  while  preparing  another  army  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle.  See,  for  the  lives  of  Henry  III.  and  IV.,  Aaamus  Bremensis,  Em- 
toria  JBcclesiaattm;  Sismondi,  Italian  Bepublics;  and  Europe  during  the  Middle  Age9; 
SOltl.  H,  IV.;  Minckwitz,  Die  BS^e  Heimrichs  den  IVten  (1875).  Digitized  by  VjUU^  K:! 
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HENRY  v.,  1081-1125;  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1098  his  elder  brother,  Conrad, 
having  forfeited  his  right  to  tlie  throne  by  rebellion,  Henry  was  appointed  his  father's 
successor.  Six  years  afterwards  he  himself  rebelled  against  tiie  emperor.  The  papal 
party,  with  which  he  allied  himself,  took  for  granted  that  when  he  mounted  Ihe 
throne,  church  and  state  would  instantly  be  reconciled;  but  their  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed. The  main  point  for  which  Henry  IV.  had  contended  was  the  right  of  invest - 
mg  the  bishops  with  ring  and  staff.  When  Henry  V.  succeeded  him  in  1106,  pope 
Pascal  II.  demanded  that  this  right  should  be  given  up,  but  he  rcplied  that  he  could 
not  resign  powers  that  had  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  and  the  loss  of  which 
would  imply  that  the  ecclesiastical  lands  of  Germany  would  be  removed  from  secular 
control.  In  1110  he  entered  ll&\y  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  Alarmed  by  this  display 
of  force  Pascal  withdrew  his  claims,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of 
Henry  as  emperor.  The  opposition  of  the  Roman  prelates  made  it  impossible  for  the 
pope  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony,  whereupon  he  and  his  cardinals  were  made  pris- 
oners. j?ascal  then  formally  recognized  the  right  of  investiture,  and  Henr>'  received 
the  imperial  crown.  When  the  Germans  had  rocrossed  the  Alps,  Pascal  renounced 
the  treaty  he  had  concluded,  and  the  emperor  was  excommunicated.  As  many  of  the 
princes  were  pleased  to  find  tliis  opportunity  for  rebelling,  Geimany  again  became  the 
scene  of  confused  contests  like  those  whicli  liad  plunged  it  in  misery  during  Henry  IV.'s 
long  reign.  In  1116  the  emperor  went  a  second  time  to  Italy  and  drove  Pascal  from 
Rome;  and  after  Pascal's  death  he  caused  Gregory  VIII.  to  be  api)ointed  pope.  The 
extreme  papal  party,  however,  selected  Gelasius  II.,  who  renewed  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Henry.  The  latter  returned  to  Germany  in  1119,  and  at  a 
diet  in  Tribur  succeeded  in  allaying  the  hostility  of  the  more  important  aniong  hi» 
enemies.  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  who  succeeded  Gelasius  in  1119,  now  found  it  necessary  ta 
offer  a  compromise;  and  the  controversy  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  was  for 
the  time  closed  by  the  concordat  of  Worms,  1122,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  at  every 
election  of  a  prelate  the  emperor  should  have  tlie  right  of  being  present  either  in  person 
QT  through  a  representative,  and  that  the  chosen  bishop,  l^fore  being  consecrated, 
should  receive  his  lands  and  secular  authority  in  fief  of  the  crown,  bo  far  the  advan- 
tage rested  with  the  emperor;  but  the  papacy  gained  by  being  recognized  as  a  power 
which  had  the  rieht  of  negotiating  with  the  empire  on  equal  terms,  ana  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment  of  the  claim  of  the  church  to  nominate  its  own  rulers.  Notwithstanding  this 
settlement  Germany  did  not  long  enjoy  peace,  for  a  number  of  petty  wars  broke  out 
which  Henry  was  not  strong  enough  to  quell. 

HENRY  VI.,  1165-97,  emperor  of  Germany,  crowned  in  1169.  He  shared  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  his  time,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  splendor  of  his  political 
schemes;  but  he  was  of  a  stern  disposition,  and  In  order  to  attain  his  ends  was  sonu-- 
times  guilty  of  horrible  crueltv'^.  Henry  the  lion,  who  had  been  banished  to  England 
by  Frederick  L,  returned  to  Germany  after  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  the  Holy 
liand.  Henry  resisted  him,  but  on  becoming  the  reigning  sovereign  he  concluded 
peace,  and  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  emperor  in  1191.  Through  his 
wife  Constantia  he  had  a  right  to  the  throne  of  Sicily  ;  but  the  Sicilian  nobles  had 
made  count  Tancred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Constantia's  brother,  king.  After  receiv- 
ing the  imperial  crown  Henry  advanced  against  Tancred,  and  the  whole  of  southern  Italy, 
except  Naples,  was  quickly  in  his  possession.  Before  Naples  his  army  was  struck  l\v 
pestilence,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Germany.  Tliere  he  suppressed  various 
private  wars,  and  compelled  Henry  the  lion  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  The  great 
ransom  which  he  received  from  Richard  I.  of  Enprland  enabled  him  to  fit  out  a  fine 
army,  and  with  this  he  descended  upon  Italy  in  1194,  and  without  much  difficulty  con- 
quered the  Sicilian  kingdom.  Tancred  was  dcnd,  btit  he  had  left  a  number  of  relatives* 
who  were  so  barborously  treated  ihnt  the  people  were  seized  with  terror,  and  not  even 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  the  pope  pronounced  against  Henry  could 
induce  any  one  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  his  rule.  On  his  return  to  Gennauy  ii 
was  easy  for  hira,  with  the  prestige  which  he  had  now  acquired,  to  enforce  submission: 
and  so  great  was  his  authority  that,  in  1196,  he  endeavored  to  secure  a  declaration  thni 
the  crown  should  be  declared  hereditary  in  hi«  family.  Had  he  lived  some  years  longer 
he  would  probably  have  succeeded,  but  in  1197  he  died  in  Messina. 

HENRY  VII.,  1282-1318;  emperor  of  Germany,  elected  in  1808.  When  he  came  to 
the  throne  Bohemia  was  subject  to  Henry  of  Carinthia,  whom  the  people  extremely 
disliked.  The  king  at  once  displaced  him,  and  enriched  his  own  family  by  granlins: 
Bohemia,  at  the  request  of  the  Bohemians  themselves,  to  his  son  John,  whose  clainl^^ 
were  rendered  secure  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Wenceslaus  II. 
For  some  time  no  German  king  had  sought  the  imperial  crown;  but  Henry  resolved 
to  revive  the  traditions  which  were  dying  out,  and  with  a  view  to  this  result  did 
what  he  could  to  compose  t^e  differences  Ixitween  the  nobles  and  to  g:ain  their  alle- 
giance. At  this  time  there  were  signs  of  rapid  progress  among  the  cities,  and  had  a 
strong  king  devoted  himself  to  their  interests,  he  might  have  established  his  throne  on 
a  solid  basis.  Unfortunately  the  easiest  way  in  which  Henry  could  obtain  immediate 
scope  for  his  plans  in  Italy  was  to  ally  himself  with  the  princes  against  the  cities,  and 
this  was,  in  most  instances,  the  course  which  he  adopt^itizeHis^Jilsit  to  Italy  was 
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looked  forward  to  with  great  eagerness  by  the  Ghibellines.  He  held  aloof  at  first  from 
both  the  great  parties  in  the  state.  In  1313  he  was  crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  iron  crown  in  Milan.  But  while  he  was  in  Rome,  Robert 
of  JNapIes  was  there  also  with  a  strong  armv,  and  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  support  it 
was  necessary  for  Henry  to  declare  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Ghibellines.  He  then 
resolved  to  conquer  Naples,  but  while  advancing  on  this  expedition  he  died  at  Buon- 
convento.  It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  but  this  was  not  proved  by  satisfactory  evidence. 

HEKBT,  surnamed  The  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  is  the  most  notable  German  prince 
of  the  12th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  proud,  and  was  born  in  1129.  When 
only  ten  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father  bv  poison,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  his 
mother,  uertrude,  and  bis  grandmother,  Richenza.  ruled  his  paternal  dominions,  while 
liis  uncle,  Welf  (Guelf),  administered  the  hereditary  flefs  of  Bavaria.  In  1146  Henry 
himself  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  in  the  following 
year,  he  demanded  of  the  emperor  Conrad  the  restoration  of  the  whole  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
which  had  been  wrested  from  his  father.  This  was  refused,  and  Henry  at  once,  in  con- 
cert with  his  uncle,  had  recourse  to  arms;  but  his  efforts  were  crushed  by  the  energetic 
measures  of  Conrad.  After  the  death  of  this  emperor,  however,  Bavaria  was  given  up 
to  him  by  his  cousin,  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  His  possessions  now  extended  irom  the 
North  sea  and  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Eastphalia  and  Westphalia, 
with  Engem,  and  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  acknowledged 
his  authority.  The  greater  part  of  Bavaria  belonged  to  him  as  a  hereditary  fief,  while 
his  Italian  vassals  in  the  Guelflc  dominions  beyond  the  Alps  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him  in  1157.  In  1166,  under  the  direction  of  Hartwig,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  a 
league,  comprising  the  bishops  of  Magdeburg,  tialberstadt,  and  Hildesheim,  and  the 
markgrafs  of  Thuringia  and  Brandenburg,  was  formed  against  him;  but  the  capture  of 
Bremen,  and  the  storming  of  Oldenburg  bv  Henry,  paraTvzed  its  designs.  About  this 
time  he  separated  from  his  first  wife,  and  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  soon  after  which  event  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Palestine.  During  his 
absence  his  enemies  were  not  idle,  and  even  the  emperor  Frederick  displayed  a  decided 
want  of  good  faith,  conduct  which  Henry,  some  time  after  his  return,  showed  he  had 
not  foi^tten,  by  quitting  the  imperial  army  during  an  Italian  campaign,  and  thereby 
causing  Frederics  to  lose  the  battle  of  Legnano,  and  forcing  him  to  conclude  a  disad- 
vantageous treaty.  The  emperor  was  indignant,  and  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  1178,  spoke 
strongly  against  the  duke.  The  numerous  enemies  of  the  latter  again  combined  against 
him;  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  three  different  diets,  and  refusing,  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  By  1182  his  fortunes  were  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  he  was  forced 
to  ask  mercy  of  the  emperor  at  Erfurt;  but  all  that  he  could  get  was  permission  to  retain 
his  hereditary  territories  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  and  even  this  was  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  ^oing  into  exile  for  three  years.  Henry,  in  consequence,  betook  himself 
with  his  family  to  England,  but  returned  to  Brunswick  in  1184,  where  he  lived  quietly. 
On  the  departure  of  Frederick  for  Palestine  in  1188,  Henry  was  again  necessitated  to 
withdraw  to  England,  but  returned  in  1189,  and  after  a  years  fighting,  a  peace  was  con- 
(rluded  between  ^him  and  his  enemies,  by  wiiich  a  portion  of  his  former  territories  was 
restored  to  him.  He  died  at  Brunswick  in  1195.  Henry  was  a  brave  and  generous 
prince,  of  indefatigable  activity,  but  obstinate  and  passionate.  What  raised  him  al)ove 
the  princes  of  his  time  was  his  efforts  to  advance  the  commerce,  industry,  and  comfort 
of  his  people,  and  to  foster  literature  and  science.  Compare  BSttiger's  UeinricJh  der 
Lowe  HcTZog  der  8achsen  und  Baiern  (Hannov.  1819). 

HSKBT,  surnamed  The  Navigator,  a  famous  Portuguese  prince,  the  fourth  son  of 
John  L,  king  of  Portugal,  was  b.  at  Oporto  in  1394,  and  Qrst  distinguished  himself 
at  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  in  1415.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  t.  of  Sagres,  in  Algarve,  not  far  from  cape  St.  Vincent;  and  while  prosecuting 
the  war  against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  his  sailors  reached  parts  of  the  ocean  which  the 
navigation  of  the  time  had  long  supposed  to  be  inaccessible.  The  grand  ambition  of 
Henry  was  the  discovery  of  unknown  regions  of  the  world.  At  Sagres  he  erected  an 
observatory,  to  which  he  attached  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youthful  scions  of  the 
nobility  in  the  sciences  necessary  to  navigation.  Subsequently,  he  despatched  some  of 
his  pupils  on  voyages  of  discovery,  which  resulted  at  last  in  the  discovery  of  the  Madeira 
islands  in  1418.  Henry's  thoughts  were  now  directed  towards  the  auriferous  coasts  of 
Guinea,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  Moors;  and  in  1488  one  of  his  mariners  sailed 
round  cape  Nun,  unil  then  regarded  as  the  furthest  point  of  the  earth,  and  took  pos.se8- 
sion  of  the  coasts  as  far  s.  as  cape  Bojador.  Next  year  Henry  sent  out  a  larger  ship, 
which  reached  a  point  120  m.  beyond  cape  Bojador;  and  at  last,  in  1440,  cape  Blanco 
was  reached.  Up  to  this  period  Henry  had  borne  all  the  expense  of  these  voyages 
himself  ;  henceforth,  self-supporting  societies  were  formed  under  his  patronage  and 
guidance,  and  what  had  formerly  been  the  affair  of  a  single  individual,  now  became  the 
passion  of  a  whole  nation.  But  Henry  did  not  slack  personally  in  his  efforts.  In  1446 
his  captain,  Nuno  Tristan,  doubled  cape  Verd  in  Senegambia,  and  in  1448  Gonzalez 
Vallo  discovered  three  of  the  Azores.  Henry  died  in  1468,  after  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  learning  that  his  mariners  had  reached  as  far  south  as  Sierra  Leone.     See  Wap 
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l^us,  UrUersuchungen  uber  die  Qeogr.  Entdeckungen  der  Partugiesen  unUr  Henry,  dem 
aeefahrer  (GOtt.  1842).  See  also  Borros  and  Candido  Lusitano;  Major's  Life  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal  (Lond.  1868);  and  the  same  author's  Discoveries  of  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator  (1877). 

HENRY  THK  Deacon,  variously  known  as  of  Cluny,  Lausanne,  and  Toulouse. 
He  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  11th  c,  abandoned  the  cloister  1115,  on  account 
of  the  hideous  moral  depravity  of  the  clergy  and  church  authorities,  and  commenced 
his  career  as  itinerant  preacher.  His  first  denunciations  were  uttered  at  Lausanne; 
thence  he  betook  himself  to  France,  following  in  the  steps  of  Peter  of  Bruys.  Hi? 
character  soon  made  itself  felt;  his  eloquence  attracted  the  people,  and  no  (fenuncia' 
tions  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  any  effect  in  restraining  him.  At  last, 
Hildebert,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  expelled  him  from  his  diocese  as  an  agitator,  and  we 
next  find  him  in  Provence;  but  iu  1184  he  was  arrested  as  a  dangerous  stirrer-up  of  tba 
people,  and  condemned  by  the  council  of  Pisa  to  imprisonment,  which,  however,  wat 
not  of  long  duration.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Toulouse,  where  popo 
Eugenius  thought  it  necessary  to  take  active  measures  for  the  defense  of  his 
church,  and  Henry  was  condemned  to  prison,  and  died  in  obscurity  there  about  the 
year  1148.    His  followers  were  dispersea. 

HENRY,  Caleb  Spraqub,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1804;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover.  In  1828  he  became  Congregational  minister  at  Greenfield, 
Ma«8.,  and  in  1838  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.  About  1884  he  started  Ihs  American 
A^toeate  of  Peaces,  the  organ  of  the  peace  society.  In  New  York,  in  1885,  he  was  pastoi 
of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  subsequently  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  in  Bristol  college,  in  1887,  with  the  aid  of  rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  ho 
eatablished  the  Aew  York  Mevieus.  Two  years  later  he  was  professor  of  history  and 
philosophy  in  the  New  York  university.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  Compendium 
cf  Christian  Antiquities;  Moral  and  PhUosophiccU  Essays;  Household  Liturgy;  and  several 
translations  from  the  French. 

HENRY,  Joseph,  i/l.d.,  1797-1878;  b.  N.  Y.;  educated  in  Albany  academy,  wherd 
he  was  professor«of  mathematics  in  1826.  His  attention  was  turned  to  electrical  experi 
ments,  and  he  published  iif  1828  results  of  modifications  in  the  appliance  of  electro- 
magnetism  which  iittracted  wide  attention,  particularly  in  the  application  of  magnetic 
force  at  long  distances.  About  this  time  he  invented  a  machine  worked  by  magnetism, 
in  which  he  showed  that  an  oscillating  iron  bar  inclosed  in  insulated  copper  wire  which 
was  automatic  in  action  would  oscillate  as  long  as  the  magnetic  force  was  applied.  He 
demonstrated  the  remarkable  power  that  might  be  produced  by  a  small  galvanic  appa- 
ratus, exhibiting  in  1829  electro-magnets  which  possessed  a  far  greater  power  than  any 
before  tried.  One  such,  occupying  only  a  cubic  foot  of  battery  space,  is  capable  of 
supporting  8,500  lbs.  In  1881  was  successful  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  bell  ring  at  tho 
end  of  a  mile  of  wire.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  observations,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  idea  that  communication  with  distant  places  might  be  made 
feasible  by  magnetism,  some  years  before  Morse  reduced  the  matter  to  practice.  In 
1832  he  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Princeton  college.  There  and  in 
Europe  he  pursued  his  investigations  and  experiments,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
distinguished  scientists.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  (1834).  he 
was  selected  as  secretary  and  chief  direttor,  holding  the  position  through  life.  In  1849 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  in  1868  he  was  president  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences.  In  1871  he  was 
head  of  the  lighthouse  board,  in  which  capacitv  he  introduced  valuable  improvements 
in  the  service.  Among  his  publications  are  Uontributions  to  EUctriciiy  and  Magruiti^in, 
and  a  great  number  of  papers  in  the  scientific  journals,  and  the  reports  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution.  Amobg  his  chief  contributions  to  science  are  the  electro-magnet 
(indispensable  to  telegraphy),  improvements  in  fog-signals  and  in  coast  lights.  His 
observations  were  also  of  great  service  in  the  lately  established  signal  service.  He 
spent  his  life  in  scientific  research,  without  thought  of  pecuniary  profit  for  himself. 

HEVBT,  Matthew,  an  eminent  nonconformist  divine,  the  second  son  of  Philip 
Henry,  one  of  the  2,000  ministers  who  left  the  church  of  England  on  the  passing  of  the 
"act  of  uniformity,"  was  born  at  Broad  Oak  farmhouse,  in  Flintshire,  Oct.  18.  1662. 
Having  qualified  himself  for  the  ministry,  he  be&^an  to  preach  in  June,  1686,  and  in 
1687  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  at  Chester,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  25  years.  In  May,  1712,  he  removed  to  a  charge  at  Hackney,  near  London, 
having  refusea  two  previous  invitations  from  the  same  congregation.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy, June  22,  1714,  while  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  his  old  friends  at  Chester.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  a  large  family  by  his  second  wife.  His  principal  work  is 
an  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  5  vols,  folio,  1710,  which  was  com- 
menced in  Nov.,  1704,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  He  lived  to  finish  only  the  Acts 
or  the  Apostles.  The  remainder  was  completed  by  various  ministers,  whose  names  are 
Riven  in  some  of  the  editions.  His  first  publication,  entitled  A  Discourse  concerning  tin 
Nature  of  Schism,  34  pages  duodecimo,  appeared  anonymously  in  1689.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  father,  1696;  A  Scripture  CatecJiism,  1702.  8vo; 
Communicants  Companion,  1704,  8vo;  Discourses  against  Vice  and  Immorality,  1705:  A 
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Method  of  Prater,  1710.  8vo;  Family  HymJis;  numerous  sermons;  and  some  religious 
tracts.    His  miscellaneous  works  were  republished  at  London  in  1830,  8vo. 

HEKBT,  Patrick,  an  eminent  American  orator,  was  b.  in  Hanover  co.,  Va.,  in  1786. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  nephew  of  Robertson,  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian. In  early  life,  Henry  was  passionately  addicted  to  anrfing  and  hunting,  and  seemed 
too  indolent  to  apply  himself  to  any  regular  occupation.  He  managed,  however,  to  pick 
up  a  good  deal  of  general  information,  and  he  seemed  to  possess  by  intuition  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  its  various  phases.  Having  failed  successively  in 
"store  keeping**  and  in  farming,  he  at  length  was  induced  to  try  the  profession  of  law. 
For  a  few  years  this  seemed  to  promise  no  better  success  than  his  former  occupations  had 
done,  but  having  been  employed  in  1755  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  people  against  an 
unpopular  tax,  his  peculiar  talent  seemed  suddenly  to  develop  itself;  his  eloquence, 
untaught  except  by  the  inspiration  of  native  genius,  thrilled  the  audience,  and  held  it  in 
rapt  attention  more  than  two  hours.  From  that  moment  to  the  present  day  he  has  been 
universally  regarded  an  the  greatest  of  American  orators.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot  m 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  members 
of  the  Virginia  legislature,  when  that  state  was  deliberating  whether  or  not  toioin  Mas- 
sachusetts in  forcibly  resisting  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the  home-government.  Henry  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  general  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  Sept.,  1774,  and  his 
voice  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  of  that  assembly.  His  eloquence  on  that  occasion 
isftiid  to  have  astonished  all  his  hearers.  In  1776  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  was  afterwards  twice  re-elected.  In  1795 -Washington  appointed  him  secretary  of 
Slate.    He  died  in  1799. 

HENRY,  Patrick  (anU),  1736-99;  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
emigrant.  He  was  so  little  promising  a  scholar,  that  his  father  was  ready  to  give  up 
his  education  in  despair,  but  when  he  was  14  years  old  he  was  so  impressed  with 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  Samuel  Davis,  a  celebrated  Presbyterian  preacher,  that  the 
fire  of  oratory  kindled  in  his  heart.  In  his  business  life  Patrick  was  careless  and  even 
shiftless,  and  seldom  successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  was  slovenly  in  dress,  and 
showed  DO  aptitude  for  business  of  any  kind.  Scraping  a  violin,  tortunng  a  flute,  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  and  relating  anecdotes,  constituted  nis  ambition.  At  the  time  that 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  a  Miss  Shelton,  his  business  collapsed  and  he 
became  wretchedly  poor.  He  next  tried  farming,  but  had  neither  the  perseverance 
nor  the  knowledge  that  insure  success,  and  after  one  more  of  many  failures  he  opened 
a  store,  and  succeeded  in  failing  sooner  than  in  his  earlier  venthres.  When  no  custom- 
ers appeared  he  would  close  his  store  and  go  fishing.  But  in  his  more  sensible  intervals 
be  studied  such  books  as  he  could  find,  and  managed  to  ^ain  a  fair  idea  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors.  Having  utterly  failed  in  farming  and  in  trade,  he  made  an  attempt 
at  the  law,  and  after  only  a  month  and  a  half's  study,  had  the  boldness  to  ask  for 
license  to  practice.  This  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  he  should  extend  his  studies 
l)efore  unoertaking  to  practice.  Practice  was  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  the  necessities  of 
bis  family  increased.  In  fact  they  were  supported  by  his  wife's  father,  who  kept  a 
small  tavern  at  Hanover  Court-House,  Patrick  now  ana  then  assisting  in  the  duties  of 
the  house.  But  suddenly  (in  1768)  one  of  those  strokes  of  fortune  that  develop  intel- 
lectual giants  overtook  him,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  place  of  a  more  experienced 
^Ivocate  who  refused  to  undertake  the  defense  in  a  case,  now  forgotten,  but  long 
known  as  the  "  cause  of  the  parsons,"  of  which  the  main  points  were  as  follows:  In 
those  days  in  Virginia  the  pnests  or  clergy  were  paid  to  a  great  extent  in  produce,  and 
among  their  annual  receipts  were  entitletfto  16,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.  In  1755  a  severe 
drought  occurred,  which,  following  the  French-Indian  war,  greatly  reduced  the  means 
of  the  people.  On  this  account  the  colonial  legislature  provided  that  all  debts  due  in 
tobacco  might  be  paid  in  money  at  16s.  8d.  (English  moneyj  per  100  pounds.  This 
reduced  the  income  of  the  ministers  about  two  thirds.  A  similar  law  passed  in  1758 
gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  planters  and  the  ministers.  The  clergy 
appealed  to  the  king,  and  the  oppressive  act  was  declared  void.  This  brought  down 
upon  the  clergy  almost  universal  denunciation,  the  more  so  because  in  many  instances 
they  had  sued  for  the  losses  suffered  under  the  illegal  act.  A  test  case  was  heard  in 
Hanover  county,  and  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  ministers.  The  trial  was 
' :  owded,  more  than  20  of  the  clergy  being  on  the  bench,  Patrick's  father  acting  as  pre- 
Mding  justice,  while  a  distinguished  lawyer  stated  the  case  for  the  plaintiffs.  Patrick, 
upon  rising  to  speak  for  the  other  side,  commenced  a  rambling  and  uninteresting 
address.  The  clergy  smiled  in  anticipative  triumph,  but  suddenly  his  diffidence  passed 
*^'ay,  a  strange  change  came  over  him;  as  a  contemporary  says,  "a  mysterious  and 
almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance;"  his  form  expanded,  and  the  force 
of  his  speech  "made  their  blood  run  cola  and  their  hair  rise  on  end."  The  ministers 
left  their  bench  under  his  withering  invective;  the  jury'without  hesitation  gave  a  nomi- 
nal verdict  of  one  penny  damages.  The  excitement  was  so  intense  that  the  audience 
seizL-d  the  young  orator  and  bore  him  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders,  and  thus,  at  one 
i^und,  Patrick  Henry  rose  to  tne  front  rank  of  American  orators.  There  was  no  lack 
of  clients  thereafter,  and  his  prosperity  was  assured.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
legal  profession.    In  1765  he  became  a  member  of  the  houpc  of  burg^g^gi^i  b^hy^lB^VC 
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cal  period  of  the  stamp  act  debate,  Henry  was  comparatively  unknown  to  the  assembly, 
and  the  rich  planters  were  scandalized  at  his  presumption  in  offering  to  address  the 
house  upon  so  important  a  subject.  Henry  hastily  wrote  brief  resolutions  which  set 
forth  that  the  burgesses  and  the  governor  had  the  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes 
and  imposts  upon  the  people  of  this  colony,  and  that  not  alone  the  stamp  act,  but  all 
acts  of  parliament  affecting  the  rights  of  the  colonies  were  unconstitutional  and  there-  ^ 
fore  void.  A  storm  of  opposition  followed;  the  resolutions  were  denounced  as  extreme, 
impolitic,  and  dangerous.  Henry  writes:  •'  Manj  threats  were  uttered,  and  much  abuse 
was  cast  on  me  by  those  who  wished  submission."  Thomas  Jefferson  attested  that 
**  the  debate  was  most  bloody."  But  Henry  would  not  yield.  In  the  debate  he  startled 
even  the  patriots  by  exclaiming:  •'Csesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  first  his  Crom- 
well, and  George  the  third" — here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  presiding  officer  and  mem- 
bers with  cries  of  "Treason!  treason!" — "may  profit  by  their  example,"  calmly  said 
the  orator,  completing  the  sentence,  adding,  "If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 
The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  one.  He  was  now  a  power  in  the 
colony,  and  replaced  the  vacillating  planters  in  the  leadership.  He  became  the  author- 
ized representative  of  the  people  against  the  aristocracy.  He  rose  to  higher  public 
duties  when  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  other  burdens  were  laid  upon  the  colonies  in 
the  form  of  duties  upon  tea  and  other  necessary  articles.  The  opposition  to  such 
imposts  shown  by  Henry,  Jefferson,  and  the  Lees,  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
house  of  burgesses  by  lord  Botetourt,  the  royal  governor.  Henry  was  the  leader  in 
preparing  the  articles  of  an  association  to  discourage  the  use  of  British  merchandise. 
He  continued  his  legal  business,  and,  though  wanting  in  legal  education,  was  wonder- 
fully successful  before  juries.  With  Jefferson  and  others  lie  was  ready  to  precipitate 
an  open  rupture  with  England.  In  1773,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Dabney  Carr,  and  the  two 
Lees,  originated  the  committee  of  correspondence,  whose  duty  it  was  to  spread  intelli- 
gence among  the  colonies.  Dun  more  was  then  governor,  and  he  at  once  dissolved  the 
burffesses,  who  were  at  once  re-elected  by  the  people,  and  early  in  1774  they  met  again. 
In  Boston  the  tea  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  a  collision  was  to  be  exj)ectcd  at 
any  moment.  The  burgesses  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  for  this  Dun- 
more  again  dissolved  the  body.  Then  the  burgesses  convoked  an  assembly  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  to  meet  at  Williamsburg,  Aug.  1,  1774.  That  body  acfopted  a  non- 
importation agreement,  and  appointed  delegates  to  a  congress  to  meet  at  Philadelphia. 
Henry  was  one  of  the  delegates,  and  in  that  famous  assembly  he  was  hailed  as  the 
champion  of  constitutipnal  liberty,  and  his  wonderful  eloquence  was  at  once  recog- 
nized. The  main  result  of  the  congress  was  to  send  a  petition  to  the  khig,  and  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  mother  country.  In  Mar.,  1775,  a  convention  met  at  Rich- 
mond, of  which  Henry  was  the  moving  spirit.  His  resolutions  to  organize  the  militia 
and  put  the  colony  in  an  attitude  of  defense  met  with  great  opposition.  He  replied  in 
a  burning  speech  in  which  occur  the  memorable  words:  "There  is  no  retreat  but  in 
submission  and  slavery.  Our  chains  are  alivaily  forged.  Their  clanking  may  be  heard 
in  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms.  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but,  as  for  me,  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death !"  Without  an  opposing  voice  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
very  soon  afterwards  came  the  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  Virginia 
was  ripe  for  revolt.  Dunmore  knew  this,  and  privately  took  away  all  the  powder  in 
the  colony.  The  people  took  up  arms;  thev  were  told  that  the  powder  would  lie 
returned,  and  700  men  at  once  disbanded,  ifenry  seized  the  favorable  moment,  gath- 
ered a  force  of  militia,  and  marched  upon  Williamsburg  to  arrest  the  royal  receiver-gen- 
eral. An  agent  of  Dunmore's  met  him,  and  paid  him  £830  for  the  powder.  Henry 
was  denounced  for  stirring  up  sedition,  but  it  was  too  late  to  talk  of  loyalty ;  the  prov 
ince  was  aroused,  and  in  June  Dunmore  took  refuge  on  a  man-of-war.'  A'convenlion 
assembled  at  Richmond  and  appointed  a  committee  of  public  safety  with  most  extensive 
powers.  Two  regiments  were  raised,  and  Henry  was  appointed  commander  of  all  the 
forces  to  be  raised.  The  first  collision  was  at  Great  Bridge,  where  the  Virginia  militia 
gained  a  triumph  over  drilled  British  troops,  and  drove  Dunmore  back  to  his  ship. 
Henry  should  naturally  have  been  the  leader  of  the  troops,  but  the  active  command 
was  given  to  col.  William  Woodford.  Henry  was  disappomted,  and  resigned.  In  the 
convention  of  May,  1776.  when  the  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  congress  were 
instructed  to  demand  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  he  took  an  active  part.  In  that 
year  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  re-elected  until  1779,  when  he  was 
not  legally  eligible.  He  returned  to  the  legislature  in  which  he  served  through  thewar^ 
and  was  then  once  moi*e  chosen  governor,  serving  until  1786,  when  he  finally  resigned. 
In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution,  which  he 
vigorously  opposed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  supersede  state  rights. 
In  1795  Washington  offered  him  the  position  of  secretarv  of  state,  but  he  declined.  He 
also  declined  Adams's  offer  of  the  French  mission,  and  a  nomination  as  governor  in 
1796.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1799,  but  did  not  live  to  take  his  scat, 
dying  June  6  of  that  year. 

HENRY,  Philip,  1631-96;  b.  London;  educated  at  Westminjjker  and  ordained  in 
1657.    He  was  one  of  the  clergymen  who  left  the  English  dhsi*!'^  InH^fQQ^onsequence 
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of  the  act  of  uniformity.  For  25  years  he  maintained  silence,  but  in  1697  was  per- 
mitted to  preacli  after  the  king's  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  occupied  the 
pulpit  until  his  death. 

HEHBT,  Robert,  d.d.,  a  Scotch  historian  and  divine,  was  b.  at  St.  Ninians,  in 
Stirlingshire,  Feb.  18,  1718.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  from  1768 
till  his  death  in  1790,  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  established  church  in  that  city. 
His  Hixiffry  of  Great  Britain  on  a  New  Plan — ^the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  1771,  and  the  sixth  in  1798,  after  his  death — ^is  a  respectable  performance,  and  the 
"new  plan  "on  which  it  professes  to  be  written^^viz.,  that  of  embracing  the  social 
agpects  of  successive  periods,  and  thus  tracing  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Great 
Britian — was  unquestionably  an  improvement  on  anything  that  had  been  done  before; 
but  the  work  has  no  pretensions  to  critical  acumen  or  even  strict  accuracy,  and  con- 
sequently is  now  of  little  value. 

HEITBY,  William,  f.r.&,  an  eminent  chemist,  was  b.  in  1774  in  Manchester,  and 
d.  in  1836  at  Pendlebury  near  that  city.  After  studying  medicine  in  the  Manchester 
infirmary,  under  the  guidance  of  Drs  Percival  and  Ferriar,  Henry  attended  the  lectures 
of  Blacl£,  Gregory,  etc.,  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  session  of  1795-96.  After  an  interval  of 
several  years,  in  which  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  superintending  a  chemical  business 
which  had  been  established  by  his  father,  he  returned  to  Edm burgh  in  1805,  and 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  that  university  in  •1807.  From  that  time 
till  shortly  before  his  death,  he  devoted  himself  to  tiie  allied  subjects  of  chemistry  and 
medicine.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (chiefly 
on  the  chemistry  of  the  gases);  and  his  Elements  of  Experimental  CJiemistry,  in  two 
volumes,  which  was  published  in  1799,  reached  an  eleventh  edition  in  1829,  an  almost 
unparalleled  success  for  a  purely  scientific  work.  Henry,  like  Dr.  WoUaston,  make  the 
results  of  science,  obtained  by  the  most  original  and  difficult  researches,  the  foundation 
of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  few  persons  have  contributed  more  effectually  hy  the  appli- 
cation of  their  discoveries  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The 
memoires  of  the  Manchester  society  are  chiefly  indebted  to  him  and  to  Dalton  for  their 
high  scientitic  character. 

HENRYSON,  Robbbt,  1435-1506;  an  early  Scottish  poet  and  author  of  the  first 
specimen  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  his  country;  according  to  tradition  the  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Henry  son  or  Henderson  of  Fordell,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  one  of  whom, 
James  Henderson,  was  king's  advocate  and  justice-clerk  in  1494.  From  various  cir- 
cumstances known  about  him  he  must  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1425.  He  seems 
to  have  been  educated  abroad,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  registers  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  the  only  one  then  existing  in  Scotland;  and  from  an 
allusion  in  one  of  his  poems,  his  attention  was  probably  given  to  the  study  of  law.  In 
1462  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  newly  founded  university  of 
Glasgow  as  ''Magister  Robertus  Henrysone  in  artibus  licentiatus  et  in  decretis  Bachal- 
arlus."  Henryson  seems,  in  addition  to  teaching,  to  have  practiced  at  Dunfermline,  as 
a  notary  public.  His  decease  in  or  shortly  before  1506  is  alluded  to  by  Dunbar.  Of  the 
writings  of  Henryson  that  have  come  down  to  the  present  time  his  Testament  of  Crcseide 
may  be  considered  the  chief.  It  was  composed  as  a  continuation  or  supplement  to 
Chaucer's  TroUus  arid  Creseide  which  was  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  m  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Henryson  resumes  the  story  where  Chaucer  leaves  on,  and  completes  it 
by  inflicting  a  suitable  punishment  on  the  false  Creseide.  This  continuation  displays 
so  much  skill  that  it  has  been  included  in  all  the  early  editions  of  Chaucer,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  work  of  that  poet  himself.  Another  poem,  Hobene  and  Makyne,  though  short, 
is  remarkable  as  the  first  known  specimen  of  pastoral  poetry  in  the  Scottish  language, 
while  his  Blvdy  Serk,  is  amongst  the  oldest  examples  of  ballad  poetry.  His  metrical 
version  of  13  of  the  Fables  of  .^sop,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  works.  To  each 
fable  is  appended  an  application  or  moral.  In  these  he  alludes  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  people  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  during  the  feeble  reign  oi  James  III. 

HENSHAW,  John  Prentiss  Kewlby,  d^.  ;  1792-1862;  b.  Conn.,  and  graduated 
at  Middlebury  (Yt.)  college  in  1808.  From  a  Congregationalist  he  became  an  Episco- 
palian, preached  a  number  of  years  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  went  to  Baltimore  in 
1817,  where  he  was  26  years  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church.  In  1843  he  was  bishop  of 
Rhode  Island.  Among  his  works  are  TJieology  for  the  People,  Inquiry  Concerning  the 
Second  Advent,  and  Lectures  on  Terms  used  in  the  Prayer  Booh, 

HENSLER,  Eltsb,  b.  Switzerland,  1835.  At  five  years  of  age  the  family  removed 
to  the  United  States,  and  became  residents  of  Boston.  The  child  early  showed  con- 
liderable  talent  as  a  vocalist,  and  was  sent,  when  about  15  years  old  to  Milan  to  study, 
through  the  liberality  of  certain  citizens  of  Boston.  She  made  her  dehut  in  La  Scala 
in  ISS,  with  success,  and  in  1855  supported  Mme.  La  Grange  at  the  academy  of  music 
in  New  York,  where  she  became  a  favorite.  She  continued  to  sing  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  until,  in  1868,  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Dom  Fernando,  ex-king  of 
Portugal,  they  were  married  June  10,  1869,  Miss  Hcnslcr  receiviggi^il^^^^^countess 
d'Edla,  under  which  she  was  espoused. 
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HENTZ,  Carolinr  Leb,  1800-^;  b.  Mass.,  maiden  name  Whiting;  married  1826 
N.  M.  Heulz.  who  became  a  professor  in  Chapel  Hill  college,  N.  C.  She  afterwards 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  she  became  known  as  a  writer.  Her. first  publication  was 
De  Lara  or  the  Moorish  Bride,  a  play,  for  which  she  received  a  prize.  Her  life  was 
passed  in  several  of  the  southern  states.  Among  her  books  are  nearly  a  dozen  stories 
which  were  very  popular.     Perhaps  the  best  known  was  Tlie  Mob  Cap. 

H£'FA£  (Gr.  hepar,  the  liver),  is  the  name  given  by  the  older  chemists  to  various 
compouuds  of  sulphur,  from  their  brown,  liver-like  color;  of  these,  hepar  nUphuris, 
which  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  tersulpliide  of  potassium  and  some  oxysalts  of  potash, 
is  the  best  known. — Hepatic,  belonging  to  the  liver;  as,  hepatic  artery,  vein,  duct,  etc. 
— Hepatica.  This  term  has  been  given  by  writers  on  tnaUria  mediea  to  medicines 
which  effect  the  liver  and  its  appendages.  The  hepatica  may  be  employed  (1)  to  modify 
the  secretion  of  bile;  (2)  to  remove  pain  of  the  liver  or  gall-uladder,  or  pain  and  spasm 
of  the  gall-ducts;  or  (8)  to  relieve  enlargement  and  other  affections  of  the  liver. 

H£FA'TIC£,  or  LiYKU worts,  a  natural  order  of  cryptogamous  plants,  included 
among  mosses  by  the  older  botanists.  They  have  generally  a  leafy  stem;  more  rarely 
they  are  expanded  into  a  leaf -like  form.  The  reproductive  orenns  are  of  two  kinds, 
antheridia  and  pistilUdia,  as  in  mosses;  the  spore-cases  (capsules,  matured  pistillidia) 
have  no  operculum :  open  when  ripe  by  4—8  valves,  more  rarely  by  teeth ;  and  generally 
contain,  along  with  the  spores,  spiral  filaments  called  elaiere.  Each  elater  consists  of 
two  spiral  fibers,  whicj^,  whilst  the  spore  case  is  unbroken,  remain  colled  up  together 
within  an  oval  cell ;  but  when,  by  the  breaking  of  the  mature  spore-case,  the  outer 
pressure  is  removed,  their  elasticity  bursts  their  cells,  and  as  they  suddenly  extend  them- 
selves, they  aid  in  the  dispersion  of  the  spores.  The  hepaMc»  are  found  in  situations 
generally  similar  to  those  of  mosses,  and  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe;  but  the 
greater  number  belong  to  warm  climates,  where  they  often  grow  on  the  bark,  and  even 
on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Some  botanists  divide  hepaticse  into  three  orders,  Jangerman- 
niacea,  MarcJiantiacece,  emd  Bicciacea. 

HEFATI'TIS  (Gr.  Jie^par^  the  liver),  inflammation  of  the  liver.  Hepatitis  is  a  rare 
disease  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  in  tropical  climates  is  often  so  acute  and  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  to  admit  but  little  of  medical  treatment.  It  is  indicated  by  pain  in  the  right 
side  and  shoulder,  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  right  hvpochondrium  (see  Abdomen), 
with  enlargement  of  the  liver  as  detected  b^  the  hand  and  by  percussion,  often  vomiting, 
always  fever,  with  more  or  less  loss  of  appetite  and  a  foul  tongue.  Kot  unf  requentty  there 
is  jaundice  (q.v.).  The  disease  sometimes  ends  in  abscesses,  which  may  require  to  be 
opened  externally.    The  treatment  is  complicated,  and  cannot  be  ventured  upon  without 

Erofessional  assistance.  The  other  diseases  of  the  liver  will  be  treated  of  under  Liveb, 
Diseases  of. 

HEPH^STION,  son  of  Amyntor,  a  Macedonian  of  Pella  and  friend  of  Alexander 
the  great.  The  two  were  companions  in  childhood,  but  beyond  this  connection  we  find 
no  evidence  of  such  qualities  in  Hephs&stion  as  deserved  the  passionate  attachment  of 
Alexander.  The  king  seems  never  to  have  been  blind  to  his  real  character,  and  to  have 
made  a  marked  distinction  between  him,  as  the  friend  of  his  private  life  and  his  leisure 
hours,  and  such  men  as  Craterus  whom  he  could  intrust  with  important  enterprises. 
We  do  not  hear  of  HephsBstion  till  834  B.C.,  when  he  accompanied  the  king  on  his  visit 
to  Troy.  Many  tales  are  told  of  the  close  intimacy  existing  between  them;  for  example, 
when  a  letter  of  very  delicate  and  private  nature  from  Olympias  was  handed  Alexander. 
Hephsestion  according  to  his  custom  was  reading  it  over  his  shoulder,  when  Alexander 
without  uttering  a  word  took  his  ring  off  his  finger  and  pressed  it  on  his  friend's  lips. 
In  the  later  campaigns  of  Alexander  in  Bactria  and  India,  we  find  Hephsestion  charged 
with  important  commands.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown  and  the  hand  of 
Drypetis,  the  daughter  of  Darius  and  sister  of  Alexander's  own  wife  Statira  (824  B.C.). 
In  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  died  very  suddenly  at  Ecbatana.  Alexander  tried  to 
relieve  his  grief  by  paying  the  most  extravagant  honors  to  his  friend.  A  general  mourn- 
ing was  ordered  over  Asia;  at  Babylon  a  funeral  pile  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  10,000 
talents;  and  temples  were  erected  to  him  as  a  hero. 

HEPHAS'TUS.    See  Vulcan. 

HEF'TAOOK ,  a  plane  figure  of  aeven  sides  and  eeven  angles;  when  the  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  the  figure  is  a  regular  heptagon.  Geometers  have  hitherto  failed  to  discover  a 
method  of  inscribing  the  heptagon  in,  or  of  circumscribine  it  about  a  circle,  and  the 
problem  is  believed  by  many  to  be,  like  "the  trisection  of  an  angle,"  impossible  of 
solution  by  the  ancient  geometry. 

HEPTANOMIS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  interior  of  Egypt  from  80*  to 
27**  n..  which  comprised  nearly  all  the  greatest  Egyptian  cities  and  monuments. 

HEP'TABCHT,  The,  is  the  name  given  to  seven  kingdoms  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Saxons  in  England.  See  Anglo  Saxons.  The  common  idea  is,  that  these 
seven  kingdoms  were  contemporaneous;  but  all  that  can  be  safely  asserted  is.  that  Eng- 
land, in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was  peopled  by  various  tribes,  of  which  the  leading 
occupation  was  war;  and  that  sometimes  one  was  conquered,  sometimes  another.  At 
no  time  was  there  a  counterpoise  of  power  among  seven  of  them,  so  that  they  could  be 
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said  to  have  a  separate,  much  less  an  independent  existence.  Still,  seven  names  do 
sunrive  (some  authorities  adding  an  eighth).  The  king  of  the  one  that  hnd  the  fortune 
to  be  most  powerful  for  the  time  being,  was  styled  Bretwalda  or  ruler  of  Britain,  but  in 
most  instances  the  power  of  this  supposed  ruler  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  territory 
must  have  been  very  small.  Under  Egbert,  Wessex  rose  to  be  supreme,  and  virtually 
swallowed  up  the  others.  The  followmg  i&  a  brief  account  of  the  seven  kingdoms  com- 
monly said  to  have  formed  the  heptarchy: 

1.  Kent,  after  the  battjp  of  Creccanford,  in  which  4,000  Britons  were  slain,  was 
abandoned  by  the  Britons,  and  became  the  kingdom  of  their  conquerors,  a  band  of 
Jutes,  who  had  come  in  446  a.d.  to  serve  Vortigern,  kine  of  the  Picts,  as  mercenaries, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  were  litue  other  than  pirates.  Hengist 
became  king  of  Kent,  and  his  son  Eric  or  Aesc  succeeded  him,  and  from  his  descend- 
ants, the  kings  of  Kent,  were  called  Aescingas.  In  796  Kent  was  conquered  t^-  Cen- 
wulf,  king  of  Mercia;  and  about  823  both  were  conquered  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  appointed  his  son  Ethelwulf  king  of  Kent,  which  hereafter,  though  separate  in 
name,  was  really  subordinate  to  Wessex. 

2.  Sussex,  partially  conquered  about  477,  and  wholly,  before  491,  by  Ella  the  Saxon, 
who  was  the  first  bretwalda  of  Britain.  Sussex  submitted  to  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  828, 
and  his  son  Athelstane  governed  it  under  him. 

3.  Wessex,  though  fluctuating  in  extent,  as  all  the  kingdoms  did,  included  Surrey, 
Hants,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  part  of  Cornwall. 
It  was  founded  about  494  by  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his  son,  **  Ealdormen"  or  leaders  of  the 
"old  Saxons."  King  Egbert,  who  returned  from  a  flight  to  Gaul  in  800,  and  ruled 
from  that  year  till  his  death  in  836,  was,  as  a  conqueror,  the  most  successful  of  all 
these  Saxon  kings.  Wlien  he  died,  his  dominions  were  divided  between  his  sons, 
Ethelwulf  and  Athelstane,  the  former  taking  Wessex  Proper,  and  the  latter  Kent, 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Another  Athelstane.  who  succeeded  in  925  to  Mercia  and 
Wessex,  conquered  Exeter,  and  assumed  Northumbria,  exacted  tribute  from  the  Welsh, 
and  some  formal  submission  from  the  Britons  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  Danes  and  Scots. 
He  appears  occasionally  to  have  held  witenageraOtes  or  Saxon  parliaments  of  subordinate 
chiefs  {subregvXi),  and  at  one  of  these,  Constantine,  king  of  Scotland,  appeared  as  a  sub- 
regtUtis.  But  Athelstane  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  Alfred  the  great, 
belong  to  the  history  of  England,  as  indeed  do  all  the  Saxon  states  and  kings  after 
Egbert. 

4.  Essex,  which  comprised  also  Middlesex,  if  ever  independent,  was  so  about  530 
A.D. ;  but  early  in  the  7th  c.  it  became  subject  to  Mercia,  and  fell  with  it  to  Wessex  in 
823.  This  state  and  Sussex  and  Wessex  were  founded  by  the  old  Saxons;  the  remain- 
ing three  by  the  Angles  who  came  from  Holstein.  and  gave  their  name  to  England. 

5.  NorthumbVia  consisted  of  Bcrnicia  and  Deim,  which  were  at  first  separate  and 
independent  states.  The  former  comprised  Northumberland  and  all  Scotland  s.  of  the 
Forth,  and  was  founded  by  Ida  about  560.  The  latter  comprised  Cumberland,  Durham, 
York,  and  Lancaster,  and  was  founded  by  Ella  the  Angle  about  the  same  date.  These 
two  were  united  about  655,  and  as  Northumbria.  they  submitted  to  Egbert  in  829. 

6.  East  Anglia,  comprising  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge,  was  founded  about 
671  by  Uffa,  and  from  him  its  kings  were  named  Uffingns.  In  883  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Danes,  and  was  only  restored  to  Saxon  rule  by  Athelstane  in  925. 

7.  Mercia  included  the  counties  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Crida  or  Creoda  in  585.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  later  it  was 
conquered  for  a  time  bv  Northumbria,  but  it  recovered  its  independence,  and  retained 
it  until  Egbert  subdued  it.  Canute  the  Dane  had  it  and  Northumbria  ceded  to  him  in 
1016,  just  before  Edmund  Ironside's  death  allowed  him  to  become  king  of  England, 
and  the  Danes  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  the  Saxons,  for  which  they  had  been 
striving,  at  intervals,  for  five  generations.  Compare  Palgrave's  Rlae  and  Progrest  of  the 
EngHm  Commonwealth  (2  vols.  Lond.  1832). 

HEPWORTH,  George  Hughes,  b.  Boston,  1883;  graduated  at  Harvard  theological 
school,  and  became  a  Unitarian  preacher  in  Nantucket.  In  1858  he  was  pastor  of  a 
Boston  church;  in  1862  chaplam  of  the  union  army;  1863  on  gen.  Banks's  staff  in 
Louisiana.  After  the  war  (1870)  he  look  charge  of  the'  church  of  the  Messiah  in  New 
York,  but  resii^ned  within  two  years,  renouncing  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  established  in  the  same  city  the  Congregational  church  of  the  Disciples.  He 
resigned  this  charge  in  1878,  and  went  abroad  for  rest,  and  to  recruit  his  wasted  health. 
He  has  been  distinguished  as  a  popular  lecturer,  and  is  the  author  of  some  published 
volumes,  among  which  are  Whip,  Hoe,  and  Sword,  and  Bodes  and  Shoals. 

HEBA.    See  Juno. 

HERACLEA,  a  city  of  Bythinia  (now  Eregli  in  Amadolia)  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
Black  sea,  having  a  good  harbor  and  considerable  trade.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
great  it  rose  to  great  prosperity,  but  in  the  Roman  war  against  Mithridates  it  was  nearly 
destroyed.    (See  Eregli.) 

HERACLEA,  a  city  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halycus  (the  modem  Platani), 
not  far  from  the  promontory  now  known  as  cape  Bianco.  It  is  distinguished  from 
other  Heracleas  by  the  surname  of  Minoa,  which  is  explained  as  referring  to  its  founda- 
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tioD  by  Minos  of  Crete.    Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Cartha- 

finian  occupation  of  Sicily,  and  it  was  in  the  neighboring  sea  that  the  Carthaginian 
eet  was  routed  by  Regulus  and  Manlius,  256  b.c.     The  Romans  introduced  a  colony. 

HESAGLEI'A,  an  ancient  city  of  -Magna  Grsecia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aciris  (ilie  modern  Agri),  about  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  the  gulf  of  Tareu- 
tuin.  It  was  founded  about  482  b.c.,  and  although  under  the  Romans  it  became  a 
prosperous,  important,  and  refined  city,  it  never  acquired  any  historical  prominence. 
When  it  fell  into  decay  is  not  known,  but  at  the  present  day^ little  more  remains  to  mark 
its  site  than  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  the  neighborhood,  besidels  a  large  number  of  coins, 
ranking  among  the  very  finest  relics  of  antiquity,  there  have  been  discovered  certain 
bronze  tables,  known  as  the  Taiula  fferaeleen^  containing  a  copy  of  the  Lex  JuUu 
MuiiicipcUia  (45  B.C.),  and  forming  one  of  the  principal  authorities  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
municipal  law  of  ancient  Italy.  This  inscription  has  been  published  by  Muratori, 
Savigny,  and  others. 

HEBACLEIBX.  This  term  means,  in  its  widest  sense,  all  "the  descendants  of 
Heracles"  (Hercules),  of  whatever  time,  and  in  whatever  district  of  Greece,  but  is  speci- 
ally applied  to  those  adventurers  who,  founding  their  claims  on  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  great  hero  (to  whom  Zeus  had  promised  a  portion  of  the  land),  joined  the 
Dorians  in  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There  were  five  different  expeditions, 
the  last  and  greatest  occurring  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  leaders  of  this 
last  were  Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  sons  of  Aristomachus.  They 
defeated  Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes,  and  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  and  thus  gained 
possession  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mycenae.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  quickly  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  spoil.  Argos  fell  to  Temenus; 
Lacedaemon  to  Procles  and  Eurystheus,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus;  and  Messenia  to 
Cresphontes.  This  story  of  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  touches  on  the  historical  period, 
and  though  there  is  much  of  fable  and  tradition,  yet  there  seems  to  be  also  a  large  sub- 
stratum of  truth  in  the  records.— See  MQller's  Dorians,  Thirl  wall's  and  Grote's  G'rww. 

HXSACLEI'TUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  flourished 
about  500  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  traveled  much,  and  to  have  been  very  sorrowfullj' 
impressed  with  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow  creatures,  whence,  according  to  old  tradi- 
tions, he  obtained  the  nick- name  of  the  "  weeping  philosopher,"  in  contrast  to  Democritus. 
"  the  laughing  philosopher."  He  died  at  the  age  of  W.  The  result  of  Heracleitus's 
researches  and  meditations  was  a  work  on  the  nature  of  things,  said  to  have  been  entitled 
Peri  Physeos  (on  nature).  Such  fragments  of  it  as  remain  were  collected  and  elucidated 
by  Schleiermacher  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Museum  der  AUerthumsimssenschaften  (vol.  i. 
part  3,  Berlin,  1805).  From  these,  it  appears  that  he  considered  fire  to  be  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  phenomena,  and  the  original  substance  out  of  which  they  have  all  been 
evolved.  Heracleitus  was  neither  a  very  original  nor  a  very  coherent  thinker,  and  his 
speculations  deserve  little  attention. 

HERACLEONITES,  called  after  Heracleon,  a  Gnostic  who  flourished  125  a.d.  in 
8.  Italy  or  Sicily.  In  his  system  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the  divine  natui*e  as  a  vast 
abyss  in  whose  pleroma  were  aeons  of  different  orders  and  degrees, — emanations  from 
the  source  of  being.  Midway  between  the  supreme  God  and  the  material  world  was 
Demiurgus,  who  created  the  latter,  and  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  lower  animal  soul 
of  man  proceeded  after  death,  while  his  higher  celestial  soul  returned  to  the  plerorna 
whence  it  first  issued.  Heracleon  seems  to  have  received  the  ordinary  Christian  scrip- 
tures; and  Origen  has  preserved  fragments  of  a  commentary  by  him  on  St.  John's  gospel, 
while  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  him  what  appears  to  be  a  passage  from  a 
commentary  on  St.  Luke's  gospel.  These  writings  are  remarkable  for  their  intensely 
mystical  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  text. 

HERACLES.     See  Hercules,  ante. 

HERACLIDES,  Ponticus,  a  Greek  author  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  According  to  Suidas,  the  second  of  these  philosophers, 
on  departing  for  Sicily  left  his  scholars  in  the  charge  of  Heraclides.  The  latter  part  olf 
his  life  was  spent  at  Heraclea.  He  is  said  to  have  been  vain  and  fat,  and  to  have  main- 
tained such  state  in  Athens  that  the  wits  changed  his  name  into  Pompicus,  or  the  Showy. 
On  one  occasion  Heraclea  was  aftlicted  with  famine,  and  the  pythoness  at  Delphi,  bribed 
by  Heraclides,  assured  his  inquiring  townsmen  that  the  dearth  would  be  stayed  if  they 
granted  a  crown  to  that  philosopher.  This  was  done;  but  just  as  Heraclides  was  receiv- 
ing his  honor  in  a  crowded  assemblv  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  while  the  dishonei>t 
priestess  perished  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  On  his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have 
requested  a  frieml  to  hide  his  body  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct,  and,  by  putting  a  serpent 
in  its  place,  induce  his  townsmen  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven. 
The  trick  was  discovered,  and  Heraclides  received  only  ridicule  instead  of  divine  honors. 

HESAC  LIUS,  a  Byzantine  emperor  (610-641),  of  splendid  but  fitful  genius,  was 
desrendcd  from  a  lino  of  brave  ancestors,  and  was  b.  in  Cappadocia  about  5*5  a.d.  His 
father,  also  named  Heraclius,  was  exarch  or  gov.gen.  of  Africa.  Regarding  Heraclius's 
youth  we  know  almost  nothing;  but  when  upwards  of  30,  he  took  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy (which  proved  successful)  against  the  emperor  Phocas,  whose  horrMe  pruelties 
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had  made  him  UDiversally  detested.  In  610  Heraclius,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  appeared 
at  CoDstaatinople:  the  citizens  rose  in  rebellion.  Phocas  was  beheaded,  and  Heraclius 
saluted  emperor  in  his  stead.  His  fellow-conspirators  were  richly  rewarded.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Byzantine  empire  at  this  time  was  deplorable.  Factions  within  and  the 
barbarians  without  had  almost  reduced  it  to  ruin,  so  that  years  elapsed  before  Heraclius 
could  put  forth  any  vigorous  efforts  for  its  reorganization.  His  most  powerful  enemies 
in  the  north  were  the  Avari.  who,  in  619,  plundered  the  country  to  the  very  gates  of 
Constantinople,  nearly  captured  Heraclius  himself,  and  are  said  to  have  carried  with 
them  to  their  homes  beyond  the  Danube  250,000  prisoners.  The  whole  western  empire 
had  by  this  time  been  seized  by  the  Slaves,  Lombards,  Visigoths,  and  other  tribes;  but 
by  far  the  most  alarming  conquests  were  those  made  in  the  east  by  the  Persian  king, 
Chosrofis  II.  In  616  Sarbar,  the  Persian  general,  stormed  and  plundered  Jerusalem. 
The  same  fate  befell  Alexandria  in  the  following  year,  after  which  all  Egypt  yielded  to 
the  victorious  Sarbar,  who  penetrated  as  far  tfs  Abyssinia.  By  stopping  the  export  of 
corn  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople,  he  likewise  caused  a  severe  famine  in  the  latter 
city.  In  the  same  year  (616)  the  Persians  besieged  and  captured  Chaicedou,  opposite 
Constantinople.  Heraclius  at  first  tried  to  negotiate  with  his  enemies,  but,  flushed  with 
their  triumphs,  they  refused,  and  even  put  his  ambassadors  to  death.  Probably  the 
emperor,  who  was  now  laying  his  plans  for  taking  a  magnificent  revenge  on  the  Per- 
sians, was  not  greatly  displeased  at  their  refusal.  Having,  after  a  whole  year  of  laborious 
discipline,  organized  an  army  composed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  he,  in  632,  shipped 
his  troops  at  the  Bosporus,  and  sailed  for  Cilicia.  Having  landed,  he  encamped  in  the 
plain  of  Issus,  completely  routed  a  Persian  army  dispatched  against  him,  and  forced 
his  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  into  the  province  of  Pontus, 
where  his  soldiers  wintered.  In  624  he  crossed  Armenia,  conquered  several  of  the 
Perso-Caucasian  countries,  and  reached  the  Caspian  sea.  Here  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  khan  of  the  Khazars,  who  ruled  over  the  sterile  regions  north  of  the  Caucasus, 
as  far  as  the  river  Ural.  By  the  assistance  of  these  and  other  barbarians,  he  attacked 
Media,  and  carried  his  arms  as  far  south  as  Ispahan.  Before  going  into  winter  quarters, 
he  again  utterly  defeated  the  main  body  of  the  Persians,  commanded  by  Chosroes  him- 
self. In  625  Heraclius  descended  from  the  Caucasus  into  Mesopotamia,  and  thence 
proceeded  into  Cilicia,  where  a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  between  him  and 
Sarbar;  the  Persians  were  routed  with  immense  slaughter,  ana  Sarbar  fled  to  Persia. 
During  the  next  two  years  (626-628)  the  glory  of  Heraclius  culminated.  He  carried  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  in  Dec,  627,  cut  to  pieces  the  forces  of 
Rhazates,  the  Persian  general,  near  the  junction  of  the  Little  Zab  and  the  Tieris.  An 
immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  A  few  days  after,  Heraclius  took 
Artemita  or  Dastagerd,  the  favorite  residence  of  ChosroCs,  and  here  the  Arabic  histori- 
ans exhaust .  hyperbole  in  attempting  to  state  the  enormous  treasure  which  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor  captured.  Chosrofis  fled  into  the  interior  of  Persia,^  and  was  soon  after 
wards  seized,  imprisoned,  and  starved  to  death  by  orders  of  his  son  and  successor,  Siroegi, 
who  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Heraclius,  by  which  the  Persians  gave  up  all 
their  former  conquests.  The  fame  of  Heraclius  now  spread  over  the  whole Vorld,  and 
ambassadors  came  to  him  from  the  remotest  kingdoms  of  the  east  and  west;  but  a  new 
and  terrible  enemy  suddenly  arose  in  the  south.  The  Arabs,  filled  with  the  ardor  of  a 
new  and  fierce  faith,  had  just  set  out  on  their  career  of  sanguinai-y  proselytism.  The 
war  began  during  the  life  of  the  prophet  himself  was  continued  by  his  successors, 
Abubekr  and  Omar.  Heraclius  no  longer  commanded  the  Byzantine  forces  himself, 
but  wasted  his  days  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople,  partly  in  sensual  pleasures,  and 
partly  in  wretched  theological  disputations.  His  mighty  energies  were  quite  relaxed; 
and  before  the  close  of  his  life,  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  caliphs.     He  died  in  641 

HEB'ALD  (derivation  uncertain),  an  officer  whose  duty  consists  in  the  regulation  of 
armorial  bearings,  the  marshaling  of  processions,  and  the  superintendence  of  public 
ceremonies.  In  the  middle  ages  heralds  were  highly  honored,  and  enjoyed  important 
privileges;  their  functions  also  included  the  bearing  of  messages,  whether  of  courtesy 
or  defiance,  between  royal  or  knightly  personages;  the  superintending  and  registering 
of  trials  by  battle,  tournaments,  jousts,  and  all  chivalric  exercises;  the  computation  of 
the  slain  after  battle;  and  the  recording  of  the  valiant  acts  of  the  falling  or  surviving 
combatants.  The  office  of  herald  is  probably  as  old  as  the  origin  of  coat  armor.  The 
principal  heraldic  officers  are  designated  kings-of-arms  or  kings-at-arms,  and  the  noviti- 
ates or  learners  are  styled  pursuivants.  Heralds  were  originally  created  with  much 
ceremony;  they  are  now  appointed  by  the  earl-marshal  in  England,  and  by  the  lyon 
king-of-arms  in  Scotland.  There  are  now  in  England  three  kings-of-arms,  named  by  their 
ofilcea  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norroy;  six  heralds — Somerset,  Chester,  Windsor, 
Richmond,  Lancaster,  and  York;  and  four  pursuivants.  Rouge  Dragon,  Portcullis, 
Blue  Mantle,  and  Rou^e  Croix.  There  Lave  been  at  different  periods  other  heralds, 
whose  titles  are  now  laid  a?ide;  heralds  extraordinary  have  also  sometimes  been  created, 
as  Edmonson,  by  the  title  of  Mowbray,  in  1764.  In  Scotland  the  principal  heraldic 
officer  is  lyon  king-of-arms;  and  there  were  till  lately  six  heralds — Snowdoun,  Albany, 
Ross.  Rothesay,  Marchmont,  and  Hay;  and  six  pursuivants — Unicorn,  CaiTick,  Kintyre, 
Ormond,  Dingwall,  and  Bute.    By  80  Vict.  c.  17,  the  permanent  number  of  heralds  and 
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pursuivants  in  Scotland  is  reduced  to  three  of  each.  Ireland  has  one  king-of-arms, 
Ulster;  two  heralds,  Cork  and  Dublin;  and  two  pursuivants,  of  whom  the  senior  bears 
the  title  of  Athlone,  and  the  other  is  called  the  pursuivant  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  official  costume  of  a  herald  consists  of  an  embroidered  satin  tabard  or  surcoat  of 
the  royal  arms,  and  a  collar  of  SS.  See  Eing-at-arms,  PuRSurvANT,  Hsraldb'  Col- 
lege. 

HEE'ALDEY  is  properly  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  multifarious  duties  devolving 
on  a  herald  (see  Herald);  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  in  which  we  shall  here  consider 
it,  it  is  the  science  of  armorial  bearings.  After  occupyins^  for  ages  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  and  forming  an  important  branch  of  a  princely  eaucation,  the  study  of  heraldry 
fell,  in  later  times,  into  neglect  and  disrepute,  and  was  abandoned  to  coach-painters  and 
undertakers,  a  degradation  owing  in  part  to  the  endless  tissue  of  follies  and  mystifica- 
tions that  had  been  interwoven  with  it.  Modern  criticism  has  rescued  heraldry  from 
the  pedantries  and  follies  of  the  heralds,  and  imparted  to  it  a  new  interest,  as  a  valuable 
aid  to  historical  investigations. 

Though  we  have  instances  in  remote  times  of  nations  and  individuals  distinguishing 
themselves  by  particular  emblems  or  ensigns,  nothing  that  can  properly  be  called  armo- 
rial bearings  existed  before  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  shields  of  the  French 
knights  in  the  first  crusade  presented  a  plain  face  of  polished  metal,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  of  heraldic  devices  havinff  been  in  use  in  the  second  crusade  in  1147.  But  the 
Anglo-Norman  poet  Wace,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  c,  mentions 
devices  or  cognizances  as  being  in  use  among  the  Normans,  "that  no  Norman  might 
perish  by  the  hand  of  another,  nor  one  Frenchman  kill  another;**  and  Wace  is  curiously 
corroborated  by  the  Bayeux  tapestry  of  the  12th  c,  where  there  are  figures  of  animals 
on  the  shields  of  the  invaders,  while  the  Saxon  shields  have  only  borders  or  crosses. 
The  rude  devices  on  these  shields  have  nothing  approaching  to  an  armorial  form  or 
disposition,  yet  it  is  probable  that  systematic  heraldry  sprang  out  of  them,  but  it  i:* 
ditncult  to  sajr  when  tney  assumed  that  hereditary  character  which  is  essential  to  the 
idea  of  armorial  bearings.  Some  sort  of  armorial  insignia  were  depicted  on  the  shields 
used  in  the  third  crusade,  which  took  place  in  1189;  and  in  the  same  half-century  origi- 
nated the  fleurs-de-lis  of  Prance  and  the  lions  of  England.  The  transmission  of  arms 
from  father  to  son  seems  to  have  been  fully  recognized  in  the  13th  c,  and  in  the  practice 
then  introduced  of  embroidering  the  family  insignia  on  the  surcoat  worn  over  the  hau- 
berk or  coat  of  mail,  originated  the  expression  coat  of  arms.  Arms  were  similarly  em- 
broidered on  the  jupon.  cyclas,  and  tabard,  which  succeeded  the  surcoat,  a  practice 
which  survived  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  tabard  came  to  be  entirely  dis- 
u.sed  except  by  heralds,  who  still  continue  to  wear  on  their  tabards  the  royal  arms. 

It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  usage  of  arms  grew  up  into  the  systematized  form 
which  it  assumes  in  the  works  of  the  established  writers  on  heraldry.  The  principal 
existing  data  for  tracing  its  progress  are  English  rolls  of  arms  yet  extant  of  the  times  of 
Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  and  Edward  III.  The  earliest  formal  treatises  date  no  further 
back  than  the  end  of  the  14th  c,  before  which  time  the  whole  historical  part  of  the 
subject  had  been  obscuired  by  a  tissue  of  gratuitous  fictions,  which  has  misled  most 
subsequent  writers  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  The  professors  of  the  science  represent 
the  heraldry  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  as  equally  sharply  defined  with  thait  of  the  15th 
and  16th.  The  arms  of  William  the  conqueror  and  his  sons  are  described  with  all  their 
differences;  arms  are  ascribed  to  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  to  Charlemagne,  and  even 
to  half-mvthical  persons  and  heroes  of  classical  times.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
this  fictitious  heraldry  understood  and  systematized  early  in  the  14th  century.  Tln» 
arms  traditionally  considered  to  be  those  of  Edward  the  confessor  were  sculptured  in 
Westminster  abbey  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

In  the  infancy  of  heraldry,  every  knight  assumed  what  arms  he  pleased,  without 
consulting  sovereign  or  king-at-arm.  Animals,  plants,  imaginary  monsters,  things  arti- 
ficial, and  objects  familiar  to  pilgiims,  were  all  fixed  on;  and  whenever  it  was  possible, 
the  object  chosen  was  one  whose  name  bore  sufficient  resemblance  in  sound  to  suggest 
the  name  or  title  of  the  bearer  of  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  early  arms  were 
generally  armes  parlantes,  though  the  allusion  has  in  many  cases  ceased  to  be  intelligible 
from  the  old  name  of  the  object  being  forgotten.  The  charge  fixed  on  was  used  with 
great  latitude,  singly  or  repeated,  or  m  any  way  which  the  bearer  chose,  or  the  form  of 
his  shield  suggested.  But  as  coats  of  arms  became  more  numerous,  confusion  often 
arose  from  different  knights  adopting  the  same  symbol ;  and  this  confusion  was  increased 
by  a  practice  which  crept  in  of  sovereigns  or  feudal  chiefs  allowing  their  arms,  or  part 
of  them,  to  be  borne  as  a  mark  of  honor  by  their  favorite  followers  in  battle.  Hence 
different  coats  of  arms  came  in  many  instances  so  closely  to  resemble  each  other  that 
it  was  imperative,  for  distinction's  sake,  that  the  fancy  of  the  bearer  should  be  restrained, 
and  regulations  laid  down  regarding  the  number  and  position  of  the  charges,  and. the 
attitudes  of  the  animals  represented.  This  necessity  led,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the 
systematizing  of  heraldry,  a  process  which  the  rolls  alluded  to  show  us  was  going  on 
gradually  throughout  the  18th  and  14th  centuries.  By  the  time  that  heraldry  was  con- 
solidated into  a  science,  its  true  origin  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  creaulity  and 
fertility  of  imagination  of  the  heralds  led  Ihem  to  invest  the  most  common  charges  with 
mystical  meanings,  and  to  trace  their  original  adoption  to  the  desire  of  commemorating 
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the  adventures  or  achievements  of  the  founders  of  the  families  who  bore  tliem.  The 
legends  ascribinup  an  origin  of  tliis  sort  to  the  curly  ariuoriul  Liearings  liave,  in  nearly  all 
instances  where  it  has  been  possible  to  investigate  them,  turned  out  to  be  fabricaiions. 
It  was  only  when  licraldry  began  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  science  that  augmentations 
of  a  commemorative  cliaracter  were  gran  led,  one  of  the  earliest  tinown  instances  l>eing 
tlie  heart  added  to  the  coat  of  Douglas,  in  commemoraiion  of  the  good  sir  Jameses 
pilgrima^  with  the  heart  of  king  Kobert.  After  the  science  became  thoroughly  sys- 
tematized, augmentations  and  new  coats  were  often  granted  with  a  reference  to  the 
supposed  symbolical  meanings  of  the  charges. 

In  England,  the  assumption  of  arms  by  private  persons  was  flr;t  restrained  by  a 
proclamation  of  Henry  V.,  which  prohibited  every  one  "uho  had  not  borne  arms  at 
Agincourt  to  assume  tliem,  except  in  virtue  of  inheritance  or  a  grant  from  the  crown. 
To  enforce  the  observance  of  this  rule,  heralds'  visiUitions  or  processions  throuirh  tlio 
counties  were  instituted,  and  continued  from  time  to  time  till  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.     See  Visitations,  Heralds'. 

Jurisdiction  in  questions  of  arms  is  executed  by  the  heralds*  college  in  England,  the 
lyon  court  in  Scotland,  ami  the  college  of  arms  in  Ireland.  No  one  within  the  United 
Kingdom  is  entitled  to  bear  arms  without  a  hereditary  claim  by  descent,  or  a  grant 
from  the  competent  authority;  and  the  wrongful  assumption  of  arms  is  an  act  for 
which  the  assumer  may  be  6ui)jected  to  }>enalties.  See  Heralds'  College  and  Lyon 
Court.  The  use  of  arms,  whether  rigljtfully.  or  wrongfully,  subjects  the  bearer  of 
them  to  an  annual  tax.  It  is  il)eg:d  to  use  without  authority  not  only  a  coat  of 
arms,  but  even  a  crest.  Any  figure  or  device  placed  on  a  heraldic  wreath  (see  Wreath) 
is  considered  a  crest  in  questions  with  the  heralds'  college  or  lyon  court,  as  well  as  in 
questions  with  the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue.  It  shows  how  deeply  the  passion 
for  outward  distinction  is  implanted  in  human  nature,  when  we  find  people  in  coimtrics 
such  as  the  United  States,  where  all  differences  of  rank  are  theoretically  repudiated, 
assuming  heraldic  devices,  each  man  at  his  own  hand. 

Besides  individuals,  communities  and  states  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
heralds  have  classifltd  arms,  in  respect  of  the  right  to  bear  them,  under  the  following 
ten  heads:  1.  Arms  of  dominion;  the  arms  borne  by  sovereigns  as  annexed  to  their  terri- 
tories. 2.  Arms  of  pretension,  which  sovereigns  have  borne,  who,  thouiih  not  in  posses- 
sion, claim  a  right  to  the  territories  to  whichlhe  arms  belong.  Thus,  England  liore  the 
arms  of  FnuiccTfrom  the  time  gf  Edward  III.  till  1801.  3.  Arms  of  community;  the 
arms  of  bishops*  sees,  abbeys,  universities,  towns,  and  corporations.  4.  Arms  of 
assumption;  arms  which  one  has  a  right  to  assume  with  the  approbation  of  the 
sovereign.  Thus,  it  is  said,  the  arms  of  a  prisoner  at  war  may  be  b<»rne  by  his  cjiptor, 
and  tninsmitted  by  him  to  his  heirs.  5.  Arms  of  patromigc;  added  by  governors  of 
provinces,  lords  of  the  manor,  patrons  of  bcnelices,  etc.,  to  their  family  arms,  as  a  token 
of  superiority,  right,  or  jurisdicliou.  0.  Arms  of  succession,  borne  quartered  with  the 
family  arms  by  those  who  inherit  fiefs  or  manors,  either  by  will,  entail,  or  donation. 
Thus,  the  dukes  of  Alhole,  as  having  been  lords  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  quarter  the  arms  of 
that  island,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  quarters  the  arms  of  the  lordship  of  Lome.  7.  Arms 
of  alliance,  taken  up  by  the  issue  of  heiresses,  to  show  their  maternal  descent.  8.  Arms 
of  adoption,  borne  by  a  stranger  in  blood,  to  fulfill  the  will  of  a  testator.  The  last  of  a 
family  may  adopt  a  stranger  to  bear  his  name  and  arms  and  possess  his  estate.  Arms 
of  adoption  can  only  be  borne  with  permission  of  a  sovereign  or  king-at-arms.  9.  Arms 
of  concession ;  augmentations  pnmted  by  a  sovereign  of  part  of  his  royal  arms,  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  a  usage  which,  we  have  already  observed,  obtained  in  the  earliest  days 
of  heraldry;  and  hence  the  prevalence  among  armorial  bearings  of  the  lion,  the  fleur- 
de  lis,  and  the  eagle,  the  bearings  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  Scotland,  of  Fiance, 
imd  of  Germany.  10.  Paternal  or  hereditary  arms,  transmitted  by  the  first  possessor  to 
his  descendants. 

A  coat  of  arms  is  composed  of  charges  depicted  on  an  escutcheon  representing  the 
old  knightly  shield.  The  word  escutcheon  is  derived  from  the  French  ecumm,  which 
siirnified  a  shield  with  armorial  bearings,  in  contradistinction  from  ecu,  a  shield  gener- 
ally. The  shields  in  use  in  England  and  France  in  the  11th  and  12th  centurirs  were  in 
shape  not  unlike  a  boy's  kite,  a  form  which  seems  to  have  been  Iwrrowed  from  the 
Sicilians:  but  when  they  became  the  recipients  of  armorial  bearings,  they  were  gradu- 
ally flattened  and  shortened.  From  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  ihe 
escutcheon  has  Iwen  most  frequently  represented  on  seals  as  of  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  triangular  form,  with  the  point  downwards, 
the  chief  exceptions  being  that  the  shield  of  a  hidy  is  lozenge- 
shaped,  and  of  a  knight-banneret  square.  To  facilitate  description, 
the  surface  or  field  of  the  escutcheon  has  been  divided  into  nine 
points  (fig.  1).  technically  distinguished  by  the  following  names: 
A,  the  dexter  chief  point;  B,  the  middle  chief ;  C,  the  sinister  chief ; 
D,  the  honor  or  collar  point:  E,  the  fess  point;  F.  the  nombril  or 
navel  point;  G,  the  dexter  bjise  point;  H.  the  middle  base;  and  I,  Pig.  1. 

the  sinister  base,  point.    It  will  ho.  observed  that  the  dexter  and 
sinister  sides  of  the  shield  are  so  called  from  their  position  in  relation  not  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  but  of  the  supposed  bearer  of  the  shield.  Digitized  by  V^OOV I(:^ 
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Coats  of  arms  are  distinguiehed  from  one  another,  not  only  by  the  rharfi:c8  or  objects 
borne  on  them,  but  by  the  color  of  these  charges,  and  of  the  field  on  which  they  aro 
placed.  The  tield  may  be  of  one  color,  or  of  more  tlian  one,  divided  by  a  partition  line 
or  lines  varying  in  form.  The  first  thing,  then,  lo  be  mentioned  in  blazoning  a  shield 
— that  is,  describing  it  in  teclmical  language— is  the  color,  or,  as  it  is  heraldicall/ 
called,  tincture  of  the  field.    Tinctures  are  either  of  metal,  color  strictly  so  called,  or 

fur.    The  metals  used  in  heraldry  are 
BK         j^iCEwT      ciiiij        4?uflE      5*BiE        two—gold,  termed  cw,  and  silver, u^'^Tit 

—represented  in  painting  by  yellow 
and  white.  The  colors  are  five — red, 
blue,  black,  green,  and  purple,  known 
OS  gvks,  a2ure,  sable,  vert,  and  pw-pyre, 
Hetiils  and  colors  are  indicated  in  un- 
colored  heraldic  engravings  by  points 
and  hatched  lines,  an  invention  ascribed 
to  father  Silvestro  di  Petrastmcta,  an 
Italian  herald  of  the  17lh  century.  Or 
(fig.  2)  is  represenied  bv  poinis;  for 
argent,  the  field  is  left  plain.  Gules  is 
denoted  by  perpendicular,  and  azure. 
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by  horizontal  lines;  sable,  by  lines  perpendicular  and  horizontal  crossing  each  other; 
fsert,  bjr  diagonal  lines  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister  base;  purpure,  by  diagonal  lines 
from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  The  fyrs  were  originally  but  two.  ermine  and  rair. 
The  former  is  represented  by  black  spots  resembling  those  of  the  fur  of  the  animal 
called  the  ermine,  on  a  white  ground.'  Vair,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  fur  of  a 
squirrel,  bluish-.gray  on  the  back  and  white  on  the  belly,  is  expressed  by  bUie  and  white 
shields,  or  bells  in  horizontal  rows,  the  bases  of  the  white  resting  on  the  bases  of  the 
blue.  If  the  vair  is  of  any  other  colors  than  white  and  blue,  they  must  be  specified. 
Various  modiflcjitions  of  these  furs  were  afterwards  introduced,  among  others  ermines, 
or  ermine  with  the  field  sable  and  the  spots  argent;  ei-minites,  with  a  red  hair  on  each 
side  of  the  black  spot;  pean,  with  the  field  sable,  and  the  spots  or;  counter-vair,  or  vair 
with  the  bells  of  one  tincture  placed  base  to  base;  and  potent  counter-potent,  vair  "w'lih 
crutch  shaped  figures  instead  of  bells. 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  heraldry  that  metal  should  not  be  placed  on  metal,  nor 
color  on  color;  a  rule  more  rigidly  adhered  to  in  English  than  in  foreign  heraldry.  We 
have  one  remarkable  transgression  of  it  in  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
founded  by  the  crusaders,  which  are  argent,  a  cross  potent  between  four  crosses  or.  A 
recognized  exception  exists  wherever  a  charge  lies  over  a  field  partly  of  metal  and  partly 
of  color,  or  where  an  animal  is  (see  infra)  attired,  armed,  unguled,  crowned,  or  chained 
with  a  tincture  different  from  that  of  his  body.  Marks  of  cadency,  chiefs,  cantons, 
and  bordures  are  also  occasionally  exempted  from  the  general  rule,  being,  according  ta 
some  heralds,  not  laid  on  the  shield,  but  consu,  or  sewed  to  it. 

Everything  contained  in  the  field  of  an  escutcheon  is  called  a  charge.  Charges  are 
divided  by  heralds  into  the  three  classes 
of  honorable  ordinaries,  subordinaries, 
and  common  charges.  Under  the 
name  of  ordinaries  or  honorable  ordi- 
naries are  included  certain  old  and 
very  frequent  bearings,  whose  true 
peculiarity  seems  to  l)e  that,  instead 
of  being  taken  from  extraneous  objects, 
they  are  represen/aiions  of  the  wooden 
pr  metal  strenirthenings  of  the  ancient 
Bhields.  They  are  ten  in  numlwr:  1. 
The  chief  (fig.  8).  the  upper  part  of 
the  shield  separated  from  the  rest  by 
a  horizontal 
according 
aids 

fiortion 
ts  diminutive  is  the  fiflet.  supposed 
t^  take  up  one-fourth  the  space  of  a 
chief,  in  whose  lowest  part  it  stands. 

2.  The  pole  (fiir.  4)  a  band  or  stripe  from  top  to  bottom,  said.  IlRe  the  chief,  to 
occupy  one-third  of  the  shield.  It  has  two  diminutives,  the  pallet,  one-half  in  breadth 
of  the  pale,  and  the  indorw.  one-half  of  the  pallet. 

8.  The  bend  (fig.  5).  a  similar  band  crossing  the  shield  diagonally  from  dexter  chief 
to  sinister  base.  Its  diminutives  are  the  bendlft  or  garter,  one-half  of  its  breadth:  the 
cost  or  cotise,  one-half  of  the  bendlet:  and  the  riband,  one  half  of  the  cotisc.  The  l)end 
is  sometimes  borne  between  two  cotises,  in  which  case  it  is  sjiid  to  be  coUsed,  a  ^erm 
sometimes  applied  with  doubtful  propristy  to  the  other  ordmaries  when  accompaDied 
with  their  diminutives. 
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4.  The  bend  Hrmter,  a  diagonal  band  from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  Its  diminu- 
tives are  the  ifcarpe,  one-half ^f  llie  bend  sinister;  and  iIjc  baton  (tig.  6),  onc-lialf  <»f  the 
Bcarpe.  The  baton  stops  shoil  of  the  extremity  of  the  field  at  boiii  ends,  and  has  been 
considered  a  mark  of  illegitimacy.    See  Babtakd  Bar. 

5.  The  fess  (flg.  7),  a  horizontal  band  in  the  middle  of  the  shield,  said,  like  the  ordi- 
naries already  enumerated,  to  occupy  one-third  of  it.  Its  principal  dimiuuiive  is  the 
bar,  a>ntaiuing  the  tifth  part  of  the  tield ;  and  there  are  also  the  clottet,  one-half  of  the 
bar,  and  the  barralet,  one-half  of  the  closet,  the  latter  seldom  b<jrne  singly. 

6.  The  ehev7V7i  {tig.  b).  composed  of  two  stripes  descending  from  tiie  center  of  the 
shield  in  diagonal  directions  like  the  rafters  of  a  roof.  Its  diminutives  aire  the  chevrvncl, 
of  half,  and  the  couple-closey  one-fourth  its  width,  the  latter  borne,  us  its  name  implies, 
in  pairs,  and  generally  accompanying  the  chevron — on  each  side  of  it. 

7.  The  cross  (tl<^.  9),  uniting  the  pale  and  fess,  an  ordinary  which  was  originall  v  like 
the  rest,  composed  of  the  clamps  necessary  to  the  strength  of  the  shield,  but  had  also 
the-  deeper  meaning  of  the  symbol  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Besides  its  plain 
form,  the  cross  was  varied '  in  numer- 
ous ways,  most  of  these  varieties  being, 
however,  rather  common  charges  than 
ordinaries.  Of  the  39  lesser  crosses 
mentioned  by  Guillim,  and  109  by 
Edmonson,  a  few  of  the  most  fre- 
quently occuiTing  ace  the  following: 
the  ero99  moline  (fig.  10).  with  the  ends 
turned  round  both  ways;  the  ci-oas 
fleury  (flg.  11).  of  which  each  limb 
terminates  in  a  fleur-de-lis;  the  crow 
patonse  (fig.  13),  each  limb  of  which 
has  three  points;  the  cross  potent  (fig. 
18),  crutch-shaped  at  the  ends;  the 
cross  pattes  (dg.  14),  small  in  the  center, 
but  widening  towards  the  ends;  and 
the  cross  croSsiet  (flg.  15),  crossed  at  the  ^^"^  Vi-iA 

ends.  The  latter  is  the  most  frequent  of  all,  and  home  oftener  in  numbers  than  singly. 
Any  of  these  crosses  is  SJtid  to  be  fltchee  when  the  lower  limb  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point,  as  in  fig.  16.  There  is  also  the  cross  Maltese,  whose  limbs  have  each  two  points, 
and  converge  to  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  cross;  though  not  frequent  ns  a  hc^raldic 
charge,  it  derives  an  importance  from  being  the  badge  of  the  knights  of  Malta  and  of 
many  other  orders. 

8.  The  salUre,  or  St.  Andrew's  cross  (fig.  17),  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  bend  dexter 
and  bend  sinister. 

9.  The  pHe  (flg.  18),  a  wedge  with  the  point  downwards.  A  single  uncharged  pile 
should,  at  its  upper  part,  occupy  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  shield,  but  if  charged,  it 
may  be  double  that  width. 

10.  The  quarter,  consisting  of  the  upper  right-hand  fourth  part  of  the  shield  cut  off 
by  a  horizontal  and  a  perpendicular  line.     Its  diminutive  is  the  canton  (fig.  19). 

Armorial  figures  may  be  depicted  on  any  of  tiiese  ordinaries,  but  not  on  their  dimin- 
ntives,  with  the  exception  of  the  canton. 

We  observed  that  the  field  of  an  escutcheon  may  be  of  two  different  tinctures, 
divided  by  a  partition-line,  which  line  may  var^  in  direction.  When  divided  by  a  par- 
tition-line in  the  direction  of  one  of  tlie  ordinaries,  the  shield  is  said  to  be  party  p^r  that 
ordinary;  thus  we  may  have  (flgs.  20)  a  sliield  party  per  pah*,  bend,  fess,  chevron,  or 
aaltire.  An  escutcheon  divided  as  by  a  cross  is  snid  to  be  quartered.  A  shield  divided 
into  any  number  of  parts  by  lines  in  the  direction  of  a  pale,  liend.  or  bar,  is  said  to  be 
paly,  bendy,  barry,  the  number  of  pieces  \ye\ng  specified,  as  in  the  example  fig.  21,  harry 
of  six,  argent  and  gules.  When  the  field  is  of  a  metal  and 
color  separated  by  any  of  the  lines  of  partition,  and  thechar^^e 
placed  on  it  is  said  to  be  counter-changed:  this  means  that  the 
part  of  the  charsrc  which  is  on  the  metal  is  of  the  color,  and 
vice  versa,  as  in  fig.  22,  the  arms  borne  by  Chaucer  the  poet, 
per  pale  argent  and  gules,  a  bend  counter-changed 

The  partition-line  whicli  bounds  the  field,  or  the  boundary- 
line  of  an  ordinary,  is  not  always  even.  Fig.  23  represents 
Xn-TUrLn- EMBATTUO  the  commonest  forms  of  irregular  partition-lines  in  use,  viz.. 
AAAAAA/W  iND'eNxeo  *^®  engrailed,  iavected,  wavy,  nebule,  emhatded,  indented,  and 
dancette.  An  ordinary  engrailed  htis  the  points  of  the  en- 
grailed line  turned  outwards,  and  an  ordinary  invected,  in- 
wards. Dancette  differs  from  the  indented  by  the  partition- 
line  being  marked  with  only  three  indentations. 

The  subordinaries,  or  subordinate  ordinaries,  are  generally 
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erated  as  the  following,  though  there  is  no  very  broad  line  of  demarkation  l)etween 
and  the  common  charges.  Digitized  by  VjUU^ l(^ 
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1.  The  ffyron.—'Whcn  a  shield  is  at  once  quartered  and  party  per  fialtirc,  as  in  tg. 
24,  the  divUiou  is  called  gyronny  of  eight  (from  gyrus,  a  circle),  anil  one  of  the  iriaDglca, 
or  at  least  the  triaiiglu  iu  dexter  chief,  is  a  gyrou.  Gyrpuny  of  six,  teu,  or  twelve 
also  occasionally  occur,  so  called  according  to  ihe  number  of  the  triangles. 

2.  The  f>-«r  (tig.  20)  is  a  coguizance  derived  Irom  the  baudiug  or  orumiienting  of  the 
ahield,  and  a  shield  covered  with  this  lattice-work  decoration  (tig.  26)  is  said  to  be/ret/y. 

8.  The  bordare,  or  hoi-der  (tig.  27),  is  a  stripe  encircling  the  shield.    It  is  mucli  used 

to  distinguish  different  branches  of  a 
family,  and  is  often  charged  with 
small  devices,  on  which  sccount  it 
has  sometimes  been  reckoned  an  hon- 
orable ordinary. 

4.  The  vrle  (fig.  28)  differs  from  a 
bordure  in  not  touching  the extreniily 
of  the  shield. 

6.  The  trettsiire,  regarded  ns  a 
diminutive  of  the  orle,  is  geDerulIj 
borne  double,  and  flory  couutcrflor)-, 
as  in  the  arms  of  Scolhind,  or,  a  lion 
nmipaut  within  a  tressure  flory 
counterflory  gules  (fig.  29). 

0.  The  poll  (tig.  80).  the  archiepis- 
copal  ornament  of  thnt  name,  seut 
from  Rome  to  mctropoliiaus,  and 
resembling  in  form  the  letter  Y. 

7.  TheflaneJtesi^g.  81),  the  dexter 
and  sinister  sides  of  the  shield  cutoS 

by  a  curved  line.    Flanches  are  always  borne  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  charged. 

8.  Tlie  lozenge,  a  figure  of  four  equal  sides,  with  the  upper  and  lower  angles  acute, 
and  the  others  obtuse. 

9.  ThefmU  (fig.  82).  longer  and  more  acute  than  the  lozenge. 

10.  The  rustre  (fig.  88),  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  center. 

11.  The  miiacle  (fi^.  84),  a  lozeuge  perforated,  and  showing  a  narrow  border.  Mas- 
cles  were  probably  originally  links  of  (thain-armor. 

A  field  is  said  to  be  Unengy  (fig.  35),  fusUly,  or  mascaUy  when  divided  by  diagonal 
lines  in  the  direction  of  these  subordinaries.  A  field  divided  by  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines  into  squares  of  different  tinctures  is  said  to  be  ducky;  iu*  the  case  uf  a 
fess  cheeky  there  are  three  such  rows  of  squares. 

Among  subordinaries  are  sometimes  reckoned  certain  circular  charges  called  fwtntfef* 
or  roundieU,  distinguished  in  English  heraldry  by  different  names  according  to  tlieir 
tinctures.  When  of  or.  they  are  csilled  beznnts;  of  argent,  plates;  of  gules,  torieaiu;  oi 
azure,  hurts;  of  purpure,  golpes;  and  of  sjible,  ogresses  or  pellets. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  figures  occurring  in  armorial  bearings.  We  bare 
seen  that  the  ordinaries  and  subordinaries  are  for  the  most  part  purely  heraldic  figures, 
connected  in  their  origin  with  the  shield  itself;  the  common  cJuirges,  ou  the  other  baud, 
are  representations  more  or  less  conventional  of  familiar  objects,  which  have  no  net-es- 
sary  relation  to  the  shield:  but  are  in  some  way  emblematic  as  concerns  family  orintii- 
virtual  history  and  character.  The  knights,  in  the  early  days  of  henddry.  ninsacked  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  range  of  things  natural 
and  artificial,  for  cognizances  which  would  be  distinctive,  and  at  the  same  lime  su^««- 
tive,  of  the  name  or  title  of  the  bearei  of  them.  We  can  only  enumerate  a  few  of  ibe 
charges  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Of  beasts,  the  lion  requires  special  mention.  The  king  of  beasts  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  of  heraldic  devices,  and  is  made  to  assume  a  great  variety  of  altitudes,  for 
which  see  Lion.  Lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  ai-e  saicl  to  lie  armed  or  langued  of  snj 
tincture  when  their  teeth  and  claws,  or  their  tcmgue,  is  of  that  tincture.  With  snmo 
change  of  color  or  position,  the  royal  beast  came  to  be  used  by  all  who  could  claim 
kindred,  however  remote,  with  royalty,  and  lions  were  further  multiplied  by  auiimenla- 
tions  granted  by  the  sovereign  to  favorite  followers.  The  heraldic  leopard,  which  has 
l»een  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  was  originally  but  another  designation  for  tl»e 
lion  passant-gardant.  Bears,  boars,  bulls,  stags,  are  favorite  heraldic  iK'asts.  A  stag 
walking  is  said  to  be  trippant;  he  is  at  gaze  when  a  lion  would  be  statant-gardant:  be  is 
attired  of  any  tincture  when  his  horns  are  of  that  tincture.  The  animals  that  possess 
horns  and  hoofs  are  said  to  be  armed  and  unguled  in  respect  of  them.  The.lieads  and 
limbs  of  animals  are  often  borne  as  charges,  and  they  may  be  either  couped,  cut  off  in  s 
straight  line,  or  eraMd,  cut  off  with  a  jaffged  edge. 

Of  birds,  we  have  first  the  eagle.  The  sovereign  of  birds,  and  symbol  of  imperial 
Jove,  wjis.  next  to  the  lion,  the  most  favorite  cognizance  of  royal  personages,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  German  emperors,  who  claimed  to  be  successors  of  the  Caesars  of 
Home.  The  imperial  eagle  had  at  first  but  one  head;  the  monstrosity  of  a  second  head 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  dimidiation  of  two  eagles,  to  represent  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern empire  (see  Mabshalinq  op  Arms).    The  eagle  of  ' 
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plaifed.  I.e.,  its  wings  are  expanded;  sometimes  it  X^jtreying,  or  standing  devouring  its 
prey.  The  alerion,  the  cognizance  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  and  the  fumiiy  of  Mont- 
morency, was  originally  but  a  8ynL:;ym  for  tlie  eagle  assumed  (M.  Planche  suggests)  as 
an  anagram  for  tlie  word  Loraiue,  but  modern  heralds  liave  degraded  it  into  a  uonde- 
ficript  creature  without  beak  or  claws.  The  mar^^was  originally  a  martin,  a  species 
of  swallow,  witich  has  also  in  course  of  time  been  deprived  by  heralds  of  its  legs  and 
bealL.  The  pelican,  the  swan,  ilie  cock,  the  falcon,  the  raven,  the  parrot  or  popinjay, 
and  tho  peacock,  are  all  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence.  The  peticnn  has  generally 
her  wings  indorsed,  or  placed  back  to  back,  and  is  depicted  pecking  iier  breast.  When 
in  her  nest  feeding  her  young,  she  is  called  a  j)elicau  iu  her  piety.  A  peacock  borne 
affronte  with  his  tail  expauu^d  is  said  to  be  in  his  pride.  Birds  of  prey  are  armed  of 
the  color  of  which  their  beak  and  talons  are  represented.  Such  as  have  no  talons  are 
beaked  and  membered.  The  cock  is  said  to  be  armed,  crested,  hndjelloped,  the  latter  term 
referring  to  his  comb  and  gills.  Birds  having  the  power  of  flight  are,  in  respect  to  tiieir 
attitude,  close,  rising,  or  volant. 

Fishes  and  reptiles  occur  as  charges:  the  former  are  said  to  be  naiant,  if  drawn  in  a 
borizontal,  and  htiwriant,  if  drawn  in  a  perpendicular  position ;  and  the  dolphin,  in  reality 
straight,  is  conventionally  borne  embowedor  bent.  The  esoillopuhell  isof  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  said  to  be  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim.  Sometimes  the  conventitmal  heraldic  form 
of  an  animal  differs  from  its  true  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  antelope  of  heraldry,  which 
has  the  head  of  a  stag,  a  unicorn's  tail,  a  tusk  issuing  from  the  tip  of  the  nos(>,  a  row  of 
tufts  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  similar  tufts  on  the  tail,  cliest,  and  thighs.  Of 
''animals  phantasticall "  we  have  among  others  the  griffin,  wyvern,  dragon,  unicorn, 
basilisk,  harpy.  We  have  the  human  body  in  wliole  or  part,  a  naked  man,  a  savage,  or 
wild  man  of  the  woods,  also  arms,  legs,  hearts.  Moors*  heads.  Saracens'  heads,  and  that 
strange  heraldic  freak,  the  three  legs  conjoined,  carried  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

Of  i)lants,  we  have  roses^  trefoils,  dnqurfoHs,  leaves,  garbs  (i.e.,  sheaves  of  com),  trees, 
often  eradicated  or  fructvated  of  some  other  color,  and,  above  all,  the  celebrated  ^eT/r-</tf- 
Us,  used  as  a  badge  by  Louis  VIL  of  France  before  heraldry  had  an  exit^tence.  When 
a  plant,  animal,  or  other  charge  is  blazoned  proper,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  of  its 
natural  color. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  arc  also  pressed  into  the  service  of 
heraldry,  as  are  things  inanimate  and  artificial  without  numl)er,  particularly  such  as 
were  familiar  to  the  warriors  and  pilgrims  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  Helmets, 
buckles,  shields,  hatches,  hoi'seslioes,  swords,  arrows,  battering-rams,  pilgrims'  staves, 
mullets  (or  spur-rowels),  and  water-uougets,  or  bags,  in  which  in  crusading  times 
water  was  carried  long  distances  across  the  desert,  also  the  clarion  or  war-trump,  gen- 
erally and  erroneously  called  a  rest.  Even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  used  as 
char.ires. 

Charges  may  be  placed  cither  simply  on  the  field  or  on  one  of  the  ordinaries;  in 
some  instances,  one  of  the  ordinaries  is  placed  over  a  charge,  in  which  case  ihe  charge 
is  said  to  be  debruised  by  the  ordinary.  Three  charges  of  one  kind  are  placed  two  ahove 
and  one  below,  unless  blazoned  in  fees  or  in  pale.  In  the  14th  and  16th  centuries, 
the  simplicity  of  early  heraldry  began  to  be  departed  from  by  accumulating  a  variety 
of  charges  on  one  shield,  and  in  later  times  we  have  sometimes  a  charge  receiving 
another  charge  like  an  ordinary.  The  growing  complexity  of  shields  arose  from 
augmentations  granted  to  distinguish  the  younger  branches  of  a  family,  or  charges 
assumeci  from  the  maternal  coat  by  the  descendants  of  an  heiress.  In  the  end  of  the 
last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  practice  prevailed  for  a  time  of  introducing 
into  arm<irial  bearings  matter-of-fact  landscapes,  representations  of  Bea-fi^jhts.  and  of 
medals  and  decorations  worn  by  the  bearer,  setting  all  heraldic  conventionalities  at 
defiance,  and  dealing  in  details  not  discernible  on  the  minutest  inspection.  Such  charges 
are  frequent  in  the  arms  of  the  heroes  of  the  old  wars;  as.  forexami'le,  in  theaujimenla- 
tion  granted  to  sir  Alexander  Campbell,  bart.,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  arms — viz.,  "a 
chief  argent  charged  with  a  rock  propter,  subscribed  Gtb^altar,  between  two  medals; 
that  on  the  dexter  representing  the  sdver  medal  presented  to  sir  A.  Campbell  by  the 
supreme  government  of  India,  for  his  services  at  the  storming  of  Seringapalam,  in  1799; 
that  on  the  sinister  representing  the  gold  medal  presented  to  him  for  his  services  in  the 
battle  of  Talavera."  The  grants  proceeding  from  the  present  kings  of -arms  are  more 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  heraldry,  and  do  not  stand  iu  need  of  such  lengthened 
explanations  to  make  them  intelligible. 

The  arms  of  the  different  members  of  a  family  have  been  distinguished  from  one 
another,  sometimes  by  the  use  of  a  bordure  or  other  difference;  and  sometimes,  e.spe- ' 
cially  by  English  heralds,  by  the  use  of  certain  figures  called  marks  ofcatfevci/.  the  hihil, 
crescent,  muBet^  martlet,  annulet,  flevr-de-lis,  to  designate  the  eldest,  second,  third.  f<mrth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  son  and  his  descendants— an  invention  originating  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIL,  but  which  cannot  consistently  be  carried  through  all  the  ramifications  of  a 
family  for  a  succession  of  generations.    See  Cadency. 

BuKonry  is  an  essential  part  of  the  science  of  arms.  To  blazon  a  coat  is  so  to  describe 
it  that  any  one  with  an  ordmary  knowledge  of  heraldry  will  be  able  to  depict  it  correo^ 
ly.    In  the  language  of  blazonry,  ail  tautology  must  be  avoided.    The  tincture  of  th« ' 
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field  is  first  mentioned;  the  ordinary,  if  any,  follows,  unless  it  be  a  chief;  then  the 
charges  between  which  the  ordintiry  is  placed.  The  charges  on  the  ordinur}-  follow,  and 
lastly  we  have  a  canton  or  chief,  autl  marks  of  cadency.  The  rules  of  bla^niug  are 
given  in  the  articles  Blazon,  Blazonry. 

Besides  the  heraldic  devices  depicted  on  the  shield,  there  are  the  following  borne 
external  to  it — the  helmet,  the  mantling,  the  wreath,  the  .crest,  the  motto  and  scroll,  the 
supporters,  and  the  coronet. 

The  MmeU  originally  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  became  in  the  course  of  time  one 
of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  shield;  and,  placed  over  the  arms,  it  came  by  its 
form  to  mark  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  For  these  distinctions,  which  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  and  applicable  only  to  British  heraldry,  see  Melmst. 

The  inanUing  is  an  emliellishment  of  scroll-work  flowing  down  on  both  sides  of  the 
shield,  and  originating  in  the  eoinioi^,  or  scarf,  wrapped  round  the  body  in  the  days  of 
coat-armor. 

From  the  center  of  the  helmet,  within  a  toreat/i  of  two  pieces  of  silk  of  the  first  two 
colors  of  the  armorial  bearings,  is»sues  the  crest,  originally  a  special  mark  of  honor  worn 
only  by  heroes  of  great  valor,  or  advanced  to  a  high  military  command;  now  an  insep- 
arable adjimct  of  the  coat  of  arms  in  Englii>h,-  though  not  in  coutiueutal  heraldry,  and 
often  assumed  or  changed  arbitrarily  without  proper  authority. 

The  serf}U,  placed  over  the  crest  or  below  the  shield,  contains  a  moUo  bearing  in  many 
cases  an  allusion  to  the  family  name  or  arms. 

Supporters  are  figures  or  animals  standing  on  each  side  of  the  escutcheon,  and  seem- 
ing to  support  it.  Tiiey  were  in  their  origin  purely  ornamental  devices,  which  only 
^idually  aicquired  a  heraldic  character,  lu  England,  the  right  to  use  supporters  is  con- 
fined to  the  royal  family,  peers,  peeresses,  and  peers  by  courtesy,  kuighti>  of  the  garter, 
kni.«;hts  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  and  a  very  few  families  whose  ancestors  bore  support- 
ers before  their  general  use  was  restricted.  In  Scotland,  supporters  are  also  used  by  the 
baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  chiefs  of  various  families. 

The  crown  of  the  sovereign,  the  miter  of  the  bishop,  and  the  coronet  of  the  nobility 
are  adjuncts  appended  to  the  shield  of  those  whose  dignity  and  office  entitle  them  to  that 
distinction.  For  a  description  of  the  crown  of  Great  Brhain  and  the  coronets  of  the 
royal  family,  see  article  Crown.  Under  the  articles  Duke,  Mahquis,  E.vrl,  Viscount, 
and  Baron,  the  coronets  appropriated  to  the  different  ranks  of  the  nobility  are  described. 

The  subject  of  iruirshalitig  artns,  or  arranging  various  coats  in  one  escutcheon,  is 
exphdned  in  a  separate  article.  Here  it  may  suttlce  to  lay  down  a  few  genenil  rules.  A 
husband  is  entitled  to  impede  the  arms  of  his  wife,  i.e.,  to  place  them  on  the  same  shield 
side  by  side  with  his  own.  When  the  wife  is  an  heiress,  the  husband  l)ears  her  arms  in 
an  eseutclteon  of  pretend.,  or  small  escutcheon  in  the  center  of  his  own  shield,  and  the 
descentlants  of  the  heiress  may  quarter  her  arms  with  their  paternal  coat.  A  sovereign 
also  quarters  the  arms  of  his  several  states,  and  feudal  arms  are  sometimes  quartered  by 
subjects.  An  elective  kin^,  it  is  said,  may  place  his  hereditary  arms  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretense  over  the  insignia  of  his  dominions. 

For  information  on  the  details  of  heraldry,  reference  is  made  to  the  standard  works 
of  Guillim,  Edmonson,  and  Nisbet ;  and  for  a  more  discriminating  view  of  the  subject, 
to  such  recent  treatises  as  Montague's  Heraldry  and  Planche's  Pursuivant  of  Arms, 

HSBALD*8  COLLEGE,  or  College  of  Arms,  a  collegiate  body,  founded  by  Richard 
III.  in  1483,  consisting  of  the  heraldic  officers  of  England,  who  were  assigned  a  hahita- 
tion  in  the  parish  of  AlI-hallows-the-Less,  in  London.     Various  charters  confirmed  the 

grivileges  of  the  college  of  arms,  and  it  was  reincorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary,  who 
estowed  on  it  Derby  house,  on  whose  site  in  Doctors*  Commons  the  present  college 
was  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  presidency  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  earl-marshal,  an  office  now  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  'Howard  duke  of  Norfolk;  he  nominates  the  three  kings-of-arms,  six 
heralds,  and  four  pursuivants,  who  are  the  memliers  of  the  collegiate  cliapter.  Persons 
having  a  hereditary  claim  to  arms,  which  has  been  disused  for  one  or  more  peneralinns, 
are  empowered  by  the  heralds'  college  to  resume  them,  on  proof  and  registnition  of 
pedigree.  A  person  who  has  no  hereditary  claim,  and  wishes  a  grant  of  arms,  must 
memorialize  the  earl -marshal,  and  show  that  he  is  in  a  condition  to  "sustain  the  rank 
of  gentry."  An  important  department  of  the  heralds'  college  is  the  recording  of  pedi- 
grees. Any  pedigree  showing  the  exfeting  state  or  descent  of  a  family  mny.  if  accom- 
panied with  sufiicicnt  evidence,  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the  college.  The  members 
of  the  college  have  salaries,  but  derive  their  principal  income  from  fees  charged  for 
assistance  in  tracing  pedigrees  and  titles,  and  for  the  granting  and  registrationH>f  arms. 
In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  functions  belong  to  the  Lyon  Court  (q.v.). 

HEBAT',  capital  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  divisions  of  Afghanistan,  stands 
on  the  river  Hcri.  at  the  height  of  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Lat.  84°  50  n.,  long.  (»*'  80' 
e. ;  distance  from  Cabul,  890  m.  west.  Situated  near  the  boundaries  at  once  of  Afghan* 
istan,  Persia,  and  Independent  Tartary,  Herat  is  ons  of  the  principal  marts  of  cc^ntral 
Asia,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  extensive  manufactures  of  i:s  own  in  wool  and 
leather.  The  vicinity,  naturally  fertile,  has  been  artificially  rendered  much  more  so  by 
means  of  irrigation.    But  the  city  claims  notice  mainly  on  political  and  military  grounds^ 
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Long  the  royal  seat  of  the  descendants  of  Tiinur.  and  often  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  warlike  tribes  ali  round,  it  is  fortified  by  a  ditch  and  wall,  and  is  coninmuded  ou  its 
n.  side  by  a  strong  citadel.  In  more  modern  times,  the  flace  lias  acquired  a  kind  of 
European  importance,  being,  towards  Persia,  the  key  of  Afghanistan,  which,  again,  in 
turn  affords  the  only  approach  bv  land  to  western  India.  In  this  connection,  Herat 
has  been  viewed  as  an  oulpost  of  England's  eastern  empire  against  Ri:ssiau  iniri<;uL'  and 
encroachment.  Hence  it  has  been  alike  the  subject  of  treaties  and  the  occasion  of  wars 
between  Great  Britain,  as  the  mistress  of  Hindustan,  and  Persia,  as  virtually  a  vasi^al  of 
Russia.  This  feature  of  the  history  of  the  city  whs  more  specially  developed  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  last  conflict  between  Persia  and  England.  In  Nov.,  1856,  the  shah,  regard- 
ed by  the  British  government  as  the  vassal  and  agent  of  the  czar,  captured  Herat,  while 
actually  conductmg  negotiations  for  an  amicable  adjustment  ut  Constaulinople;  but  he 
was  within  a  few  months  constrained  to  relinquish  his  prey  and  renounce  his  claims  by 
a  British  expedition  directed  against  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  empire.  Accordiue 
to  different  estimates,  referring,  however,  to  different  epochs,  the  population  has  varied 
from  20,000  to  70,000. 

h£baULT,  a  maritime  department  in  the  s.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  8.e.  by  the 
gulf  of  Lyon,  is  oval  in  form,  and  is  84  m.  in  greatest  length  from  e.  to  west.  Area, 
2.486  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '76,  445,053.  It  is  occupied  in  the  n.  and  n.  w.  by  the  Lower  Cevennes, 
from  which  several  branches  of  moderate  elevation  run  toward  the  s.,  gradually  subsid- 
ing as  tiiey  approach  the  sea.  The  piincipal  rivers  are  the  Herault  (from  which  tlie 
department  derives  its  name),  the  Orb,  and  the  I^ez,  which,  rising  iu  the  Cevennes,  pur- 
sue a  generally  southward  course  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  coasMine  is  about  66  m.  in 
length;  and  along  the  shore,  from  Agde  to  the  Vidourle,  are  numerous  etangn,  or  marshy 
lakes,  united  by  the  Caual-des-etangs,  and  communicating  with  the  sea.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  etangs  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  especially  in  summer,  when  agues  and 
fevers  prevail;  but  elsewhere  throughout  the  department  it  is  unusually  fine.  About  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  area  consists  of  arable  land,  and  about  a  sixth  is  under  vineyards. 
The  department  of  Herault  stands,  for  quantity  at  least,  at  the  head  of  the  wine-growtng 
departments  of  France,  46,552,000  gallons  being  the  average  annual  produce.  From  the 
shore-lakes  and  the  sea  immense  quantities  of  fish  are  obtained.  Woolen,  silk,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  iu  great  variety,  ai'e  largely  manufactured.  Coal  and  copper  mines,  as 
well  as  quarries  yielding  variously  veined  marbles,  building-stone,  granite,  etc.,  are 
worked.  This  department  supplies  a  great  quantity  of  the  salt  used  m  France.  It  is 
divided  into  four  arronditaements.    Montpellier  is  the  capital. 

HEBBA'SITTK,  the  name  usually  given  to  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  intended  for 
the  future  study  and  examination  of  botanists.  For  collecting  plants,  a  l)ox  of  tinned 
iron,  called  a  vaseulum,  is  generally  used,  which  preserves  most  plants  from  withering 
for  at  least  some  hours.  Plants  intended  for  the  herbarium  should  be  collected  on  a 
dry  day;  plants  which  when  gathered  have  moisture  on  their  leaves  should,  when 
brought  home,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  there  allowed  to  dry.  Plants  with 
thick  succulent  stems  or  leaves  are  immersed  for  a  few  seconds  in  hot  water  to  kill 
them.  The  specimens  are  then  laid  between  layers  of  blotting-paper,  or  of  a  thick 
bibulous  kind  of  paper  called  botanical  drying-paper,  not  spread  out  with  anxious 
minuteness,  nor  so  placed  as  to  distort  their  parts.  The  number  of  sheets  of  paper  in 
-each  layer  is  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  plants,  and  pressure  is  applied  by 
means  of  weights,  screws,  or  straps,  the  whole  being  inclosed  in  boards,  and  the  layers 
•of  paper,  when  very  numerous,  having  also  boards  occasionally  interposed.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  too  much  pressure  be  not  applied  at  first,  lest  the  parts  of  the  plants  be 
unfitted  for  future  examination.  For  a  short  time,  the  paper  is  changed  eveiy  day,  or 
evely  second  day,  dry  paper  being  supplied.  Specimens  have  the  best  appearance 
which  are  quickly  dried.  Some  plants  which,  in  spite  of  all  care,  lose  their  natural 
colors  in  the  ordinary  method  of  drying,  and  become  black,  as  orchids,  may  be  beauti- 
fullv  dried  by  inclosing  the  layers  of  paper  in  a  network  wire-frame,  and  hanging  the 
package  before  a  fire,  where  it  is  turned  round  like  meat  roasting.  Specimens  are  thus 
diied  in  a  few  hours,  which  otherwise  would  have  required  eight  or  ten  days. — When 
the  specimens  are  fully  dried,  they  are  laid  within  sheets  of  writing-paper,  or  they  are 
gummed  or  glued  to  sheets  of  paper,  the  name  of  the  species,  with  the  locality,  date  of 
collection,  and  any  other  interesting  particulars,  being  marked  beside  each.  As  much 
as  possible  of  each  plant  is  preserved  in  the  herbarium,  but  the  flower  and  leaf  must 
always  be  exhibited.  Some  parts  of  plants,  as  succulent  roots,  fruits,  etc.,  are  other- 
wise preserved.  The  herbarium  is  arranged  according  to  a  botanical  system.  Care 
must  be  t»iken  to  preserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  moths  and  beetles  by  frequent  inspec- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  camphor,  and  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  little  corrosive  sub- 
limate. There  are  herbaria  in  existence  which  are  now  some  centuries  old,  and  which 
are  still  consulted  for  the  identification  of  species.    The  herbarium  enables  us  to  com- 

Eare  plants  which  flower  at  different  seasons,  and  those  of  different  countries.     The 
erbaria  formed  by  travelers  have  been  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  of  botany. 
HEBBABT,  Johakn  Friedrich,  a  German  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Oldenburg.  May  4, 
1776.    He  was  educated  at  Jena.     At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  familiar  with  religious 
and  metaphysical  dectrines  and  discussions,  and  at  twelve  years  had  read  the  systems  of 
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Wolff  and  Kant.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Fichte,  and  received  his  philosophy  witb 
eDthusiasm;  but  after  more  reflection,  lie  found  himself  obliged  to  reject  muj:;h  of  his 
system,  and  to  form  one  of  hi:j  own.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor 
of  Gfttiingen:  in  1809  he  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  KOnigsberg.  In  1883  he 
returned  to  OOttingen.  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Aug.  14,  1841.  His  collected 
works  were  published  by  his  scholar  Hartensteiu  (13  vols.,  Leip.  1850-52). 

The  starting-point  of  Herbart's  metaphysics  is  the  thesis  that  the  ordinary  (meta- 
physical or  popular)  conceptions  of  a  thin^  with  attributes,  change,  matter,  and  self- 
cousciou.««ness  contain  in  themselves  contradiction.  The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the 
world  of  phenomena  cannot  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  only  one  real  (substance); 
a  multiplicity  of  reals  (monads)  must  be  assumed,  and  out  of  their  mutual  relations 
t^me,  space,  nature,  and  thought  arise.  In  ethics,  Herbart  rejects  Kant's  autonomy  of 
the  pure  reason  as  basis,  and  founds  on  developed  and  cultured  feeling  or  common- 
sense— in  tliis  resembling  Shaftesbury.  The  live  practical  ideas  are  freedom,  perfection, 
benevolence,  justice,  and  fairness.  In  psychology,  Herbart  endeavored,  by  regarding 
ideas  or  states  of  mind  as  so  many  physical  forces,  to  understand  their  relations  to  one 
another  at  any  given  time  by  help  of  a  most  elaborately  wrought-out  mathematical 
calculus.  The  i^cedagogic  of  Herbart  is  admirably  practical.  In  opposition  to  con- 
temporary idealism,  Herbart  called  his  system  realism.  On  the  fall  of  Hegelianlsm  in 
Germany.  Herbart's  system  became  very  mtluential,  and  has  still  numerous  adherents  in 
the  German  universities. 

HEBBELOT,  Barthelemt  d\  a  celebrated  orientalist,  was  b.  in  Paris,  Dec.  4,  1625, 
and  finally  became  profes.sor  of  Syriac  in  the  college  of  France.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Dec.  8.  1095.  His  celebrated  work,  the  BibUotheqve  Orientaiey  was  published  after  his 
death  by  Galland  (Paris,  1697),  and  afterwards  with  a  supplement  (Maestricht.  1776-61); 
but  the'best  edition  is  that  published  at  the  Hague  (1777-88,  4  vols.).  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Herbelot  was  unable  to  eive  the  finishing  touch  to  a  work  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  labor  and  research,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  errors,  i-epetitions,  contradictions, 
and  omissions  which  one  meets  with,  still  bears  a  deservedly  high  character.  It  con- 
tains extracts  from  a  multitude  of  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  authors. 

HEBBEBT.  This  name,  which  stands  forth  prominently  upon  the  records  of  British 
history,  has  been  ennobled  at  various  times,  in  so  many  of  its  branches,  by  so  many 
ancient  and  renewed  creations,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  difficuhy  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  which  is  the  parent  stem;  though  sir  Bernard  Burke  is  inclined  to  give 
the  representation  of  the  house  to  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  m.p.,  of  Muckross,  co.  Kerry. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Herberts  came  over  to  England  in  the  train  of  William  the  con- 
queror, for  Herbert,  count  of  Yermandois,  who  afterwards  filled  the  post  of  chamberlain 
under  William  II.,  is  mentioned  in  the  roll  of  Battle  abbey,  and  received  from  his 
sovereign  a  grant  of  lands  in  Hampshire.  His  wife  Emma,  daughter  of  Stephen,  count 
of  Blois,  was  a  giiinddaughter  of  the  conqueror,  and  his  son  Herbert  (called  in  history 
Herbert  of  Winchester)  was  chamberlain  and  treasurer  to  king  Henry  I.  Seven  or  eight 
•  fenerations  later,  we  find  the  Herberts  diverging  into  several  distinct  branches,  includ- 
ing the  lines  of  the  earls  of  Powis  (now  extinct  in  the  male  line),  of  the  lords  Herbert  of 
Ciierbury  (also  extinct),  the  Herberts  of  Muckross  (ancestors  of  the  gentleman  mentioned 
above),  and  also  several  untitled  branches  which  have  flourished  upon  their  ancestral  ]and» 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  In  the  mgn  of  Henry  V.,  sir  William  Herlieri,  of 
Raglan  ctistle,  co.  Monmouth,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  reward  of  his  valor 
in  the  French  wars.  His  eldest  son,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  house  of  York,  was 
created  earl  of  Pembroke*  by  Edward  IV.  in  1469.  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lan- 
castrians after  the  battle  of  Dane«  moor,  and  was  l)eheaded  the  following  day.  when  the 
title  became  extinct.  It  was,  however,  revived  in  1561.  in  the  person  of  hi8(illegitininie> 
grandson,  William  Herbert,  k.g.,  one  of  the  most  influential  noblemen  of  his  a^,  and 
one  who  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  soldier.  It 
is  recorded  by  sir  B.  Burke  that  **he  rode  on  Feb.  17.  1552-58.  to  his  mansion  of  Bay- 
nard's  castle,  with  800  horse  in  his  retinue,  100  of  them  beinggenilemen  in  plain  blue 
cloth,  with  chains  of  gold,  and  badges  of  a  dragon  on  iheir  sleeves,"  He  was  buried  in 
old  St.  Paul's,  and  his  funeral  was  conducted  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  that, 
according  to  Stowe,  the  mourning  given  away  on  that  occasirm  cost  £2.000 — a  very- 
large  sum  in  those  days.  By  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Catharine  PaiT(the  last  queen 
of  Henry  VIII.),  he  had  a  son  Henry,  second  earl,  K.G.,  to  whose  countess,  Mary, 
daughter  of  sir  Henry  Sydney,  k.o.,  sir  Philip  Sydney  dedicated  his  Arcadia.  She  is 
celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  well-known  lines — 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
UeR  the  subject  of  all  versp— 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 

The  fourth  earl,  some  time  lord  chamberlain  to  Charles  I.,  and  chancellor  of  the  iin!- 
versilv  of  Oxford,  wtis  the  founder  of  Jesus  college  in  that  seat  of  learning.  The  eighth 
earl  I  e  d  several  high  offices  under  queen  Anne,  including  that  of  lord  high  admiral.. 

*  The  earldom  of  Pembroke  was  orifdnally  conferred  on  Richard  de  dare,  the  celebFate4  Stroo^- 
bow,  who  aided  Heniy  II.  In  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Digitized  by  ^<j  O  Oy  l^ 
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Prom  him  the  present  earl  of  Pembroke  (Georee  Robert  Charles  Herbert,  born  in  1850) 
is  dii-ectly  descended.  The  late  lord  Herbert  (q.v.)of  Lea— belter  known  as  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert— was  the  younger  brother  of  the  late,  and  father  of  the  present,  earl.  The  earl» 
of  Carnarvon,  more  than  one  of  whom  have  gained  celebrity  in  the  field  of  literature, 
descend  from  the  eighth  earl  of  Pemliroke  mentioned  above.  The  present  earls  of  Powis^ 
are  descended  from  the  same  st(xtk  matf^rnally,  the  only  cliild  and  heiress  of  the  last 
earl  of  Powis  of  a  previous  creation  having  married  the  eldest  son  of  the  illustrious. 
Kobert  Clive,  the  founder  of  our  Indian  empire,  in  whose  favor  that  title  was  renewed 
in  1804. 

HSBBEBT,  Edwasd,  Baron  Herbert  of  Cberburv,  who  is  commonly  reckoned  the 
first  of  the  English  delstieal  writers,  was  b.  of  a  noble  family  in  the  ;^ear  1581,  at  Mont- 
gomery castle,  in  north  Wales.  In  his  autobiography,  he  has  described  his  early  love 
for  inquiry  and  his  scrupulous  tiuthfulness.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  his  twelfth 
y«ar,  and  before  he  had  quite  quitted  his  studies  he  married  an  heiress.  On  the, 
occ^ision  of  the  coronation  of  James  1.,  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  invested  with  vari-' 
ous  otficefl.  Although  his  mamage  was  happy  enough,  there  appears  to  Iiave  been  little 
warmth  of  affection  between  him  and  his  wife,  who  was  considerably  older  than  liim- 
self.  He  left  home,  accordingly,  for  travel  in  Franco  in  1608,  and  from  this  time 
resided  very  much  abroad.  In  Paris,  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  constable 
Montmorency,  Jean  Casiiubon,  and  other  distinguished  men.  After  a  brief  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  set  out  again  in  1610  for  the  low  countries,  where  he  joined  the 
arms  of  the  brave  Maurice  of  Orange.  For  this  prince  lie  contracted  a  great  affection, 
and  again  offered  him  his  services  m  1614.  After  a  campaign,  he  traveled  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy  on  horseback,  and  went  as  far  as  Venice.  Florence,  and  Rome.  On  his 
return,  he  got  into  trouble  from  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  raise  a  troop  of  Protei<tant 
soldiers  in  Languedoc  fur  the  duke  of  &ivoy.  Shortly  after,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  proposed  to  devote  himself  to  study  and  philosophical  inquiry';  but  high  and 
important  diplomatic  duties  awaited  him.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  sent  to  France  as  extraordinary  amba.ssador.  His  aim  was  to  promote  the 
alUance  between  France  and  England,  and  he  was  so  far  successful  that  he  was 
appointed  ordinary  ambassador,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Paris.  He  tried,  but  with- 
out much  success,  the  difficult  task  of  negotiation  between  Louis  Xlil.  and  his  Protes- 
tant subjects.  He  was  elevated  first  to  be  a  peer  of  Ireland,  and  then  in  1680,  five  years  . 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  to  be  a  peer  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Btiron 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  appears  to  have  acted  with 
hesitition,  at  first  siding  with  the  parliament  and  then  joining  the  kins.  His  heredi- 
tary seat.  Montgomery  castle,  was  attacked  and  burned.  He  died  in  London  in  tho 
year  1648. 

The  character  of  Herbert,  as  depicted  in  his  autobiography,  is  in  the  main  that  of 
a  gallant  adventurer,  equally  fired  with  the  love  of  arms  and  of  arts,  at  once  a  soldier 
and  a  scholar.  He  is  the  gay  man  of  the  world,  always  truthful,  honorable,  and  high- 
spirited;  yet  he  has  thoughts  above  those  of  the  world;  he  ponders  deeply  the  great 
questions  of  truth  and  religion,  and  has  left  us  the  result  of  Ins  speculations  in  his  two 
treatises.  De  Vtfritate  and  Ve  Beligione  OentUium,  The  reader  will  find  an  admirablo 
analysis  of  the  first  nnd  more  important  of  these  treatises  in  Hallam's  Literary  History. 
Tlieyai-e  only  interesting:  to  the  philosophical  student,  or  to  th^  inquirer  into  the  history 
of  religious  opinion  in  England.  Herbert's  position  at  the  fountain-head  of  English 
deism  gives  them  a  peculiar  significance.  He  is  far,  however,  from  being  skepticfd,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  His  speculations  are  those  of  a  philosophical  dogmatist 
rather  than  of  a  critical  inquirer.  His  arguments  are  abstract  and  deductive,  and  not 
analytical  or  negative.  He  offers  solutions  rather  than  starts  difl[lculties  or  obtrudea 
ne^tions;  and  in  this  respect  Herbert  is  rightly  reckoned  the  first  of  English  deists,  the 
wntings  of  all  of  whom  partake  more  or  less  of  the  same  character;  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  any  links  of  direct  connection  between  him  and  the  outburst  of  deistical 
literature  in  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

HEBBEBT,  George,  an  English  poet,  and  fifth  brotlier  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
(q.v.).  was  b.  in  Montgomery  castle,  Wales,  on  April  8,  1598.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  w^as  sent  to  Trinity  collece,  Cambridge,  about  1608.  In  1615  lie  was 
elected  fellow;  and  in  1619  he  was*promo~ted  to  the  ofiice  of  public  orator.  At  the 
university  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  lord  Bacon;  and  in  the  hope  of  preferment,  ho 
was  induced  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  about  the  court.  On  the  death 
of  James  I.,  he  studied  divinity,  and  finally  took  holy  orders.  He  was  made  preben- 
dary of  Leigh  ton  Bromswold  in  1626.  He  married  in  1630;  and  in  the  si\mc  year,, 
received  the  rectory  of  Bemerton.  Two  years  after,  at  the  early  age  of  39,  he  died  of 
the  effects  of  a  quotidian  ague.  His  principal  poetical  production,  printetl  in  1633,  a 
year  after  his  death,  is  entitled  The  Temple,  or  &icred  Poerns  and  Private  Ejaculations^ 
and,  although  disfigured  by  fantastic  conceits,  contains  several  passages  of  the  purest 
pious  verse  which  the  language  possesses.  He  wrote  a  prose  work.  Tlie  Country  Parwri, 
which  lays  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  a  clergyman's  life,  and  which  may  be  con- 
flidered  a  pendant  to  Tlie  Temj^,    His  life  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton,  and  to  that 
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quaint  and  loying  pen,  even  more  than  to  his  own  Temple  songs,  be  owes  his  immor- 
tality. 

HERBERT,  Henry  William,  1807-^;  b.  London;  the  son  of  the  dean  of  Man- 
chester; graduated  at  Cambridge;  cmigi-ated  to  New  York  in  1881.  and  for  eight  years 
taught  Greek  in  a  private  scliool.  He  was  for  three  years  (1888-86)  editor  of  tho 
American,  Montfdy  Magazine.  In  1884  lie  began  to  publish  works  of  tiction.  of  which 
seven  or  more  appeared  within  20  years.  He  wrote  also  a  numlier  of  liistorical  works; 
but  his  forte  was  as  a  writer  on  field-sports,  on  which  subject,  under  the  name  of 
*•  Frank  Forrester."  he  was  without  a  rival.  His  works  were  very  popular  and  are  still 
in  high  repute.  He  was  also  an  industrious  editor,  and  a  constant  writer  for  magiizines 
and  newspapers. 

HERBERT,  John  Roobrs,  b.  England,  1810;  studied  in  the  royal  academy  and 
became  a  portrait  and  general  painter.  He  was  employed  on  the  decoration  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,  where  he  painted  several  frescos  illustrating  justice  and  its 
development  in  law  and  judgment.    He  is  a  member  of  the  royal  academy. 

HEBBEBT,  Lord,  of  Lea  (Sidney  Herbekt),  minister  and  statesman,  son  of  the 
eleventh  eurl  of  Pembroke  by  his  second  wife,  wjis  b.  at  Richmond  in  1810.  Educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  he  devoted  himself  to  public  life,  and  entered 
the  house  of  commons  in  1882  as  member  for  South  Wilts,  which  he  represented  until 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1861.  He  began  his  political  career  as  a  conservative, 
and  was  secretary  to  the  admiralty  in  sir  R.  Peel's  administration  from  1841  to  1845, 
when  he  became  secretary-at-war.  As  a  member  of  this  adiniuistraliou.  it  fell  to  him 
to  oppose  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the 
•corn-lawa  on  farmers,  and,  afterwards,  to  argue  in  support  of  free  trade  in  corn.  He 
went  out  of  office  with  his  party  in  1846.  In  1852  he  was  again  secretary-at-war,  under 
the  Aberdeen  ministry,  and.  in  consequence,  the  '*  horrible  and  heart-rendinff  sufferings" 
of  the  army  before  Sebastopol  were  laid  in  a  great  degree  at  his  door.  He  was  for  a 
few^  weeks  colonial  secretary  in  the  first  administration  of  lord  Palmerston  in  1855,  and 
secretary-at-war  in  his  second  administration  in  1859.  Great  improvements  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  and  education  of  the  army,  the  amalgamation  of  the  Indian  with  the 
royal  army,  and  the  organization  of  the  volunteer  force,  signalized  his  army  adminis- 
tration. He  largely  reformed  the  war-office,  and  was  devolmg  himself  with  equal  zeal 
and  intelligence  to  his  ministerial  duties,  when,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned  his 
aeat  in  tlie  house  of  commons,  and  in  1861  was  called  to  the  upper  house,  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Lea.  But  release  from  labor  came  too  late,  for  he  died  Aug. 
2,  1861.  He  was  heir-presumptive  to  the  twelfth  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  had  great 
aptitude  for  business,  winning  and  genial  manners,  great  readiness  and  fluency  in 
debate,  and  a  boundless  philanthropy.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts;  and  his 
Lombardian  church  at  Wilton,  near  his  splendid  abbey-seat  in  Wiltshire,  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  taste  and  munificence.  He  married,  in  1846,  the  daughter  of 
maj.gen.  A'Court,  niece  of  the  first  lord  Heytesbury;  and  his  eldest  son,  born  in  1850, 
ie  now  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

HERBERT,  Sir  Thomas,  1600-82;  an  English  traveler  and  author.  He  was  in  the 
suite  of  sir  Dodmore  Cotton,  who  was  about  to  leave  as  ambassador  for  Persia  in  com- 
pany with  sir  Robert  Shirley.  Sailing  in  March,  1627,  they  visited  the  cape,  Madagas- 
car, Goa.  and  Surat;  having  landed  at  Gombroon,  they  traveled  inland  to  Asharoff,  and 
thence  to  Cazbeen,  where  both  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  died.  Herbert  readied 
England  again  in  1629,  and  in  1680,  to  his  great  disappointment,  his  patron  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  died  suddenly.  After  this  he  traveled  on  tlie  continent  for  more  than  a  year. 
From  his  return  in  1681  till  about  two  years  after  his  marriage  in  163'i  he  retained  his 
ambitiou  for  court  favor,  but  failing  in  this  he  retired,  probably  to  his  estate  of  Tintern 
in  Monmouthshire,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  when  he  sided  with  the  parlia- 
ment. In  1646  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  king  with  his  other  servants.  Becoming 
a  devoted  royalist,  he  continued  with  his  majesty  during  the  last  two  eventful  years  of 
his  life,  and  at  the  restoration  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  baronet.  He  resided 
at  Westminster  till  the  great  plague,  when  he  returned  to  York  and  bought  Petergate 
house,  where  he  died. 

HERBIVORA,  Lat.  plant-eaters,  an  order  of  ungulate  or  hoofed  mammals,  which 
feed  wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  using  their  limbs  for  support  and  locomotion  only. 
Tlie  animals  in  this  order  have  been  differently  classified  by  different  naturalists.  Cuvier 
divided  them  into  two  orders,  the  paehydermata  and  ruminantia.  The  pachydermata 
comprises  the  thick-skinned  herb-eaters,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  hog.  hippo, 
potamus,  horse,  and  others.  In  the  ruminantia,  or  cud-chewers,  he  placed  the  deer,  the 
antelope,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  like  animals.  If  Cuvier's  orders  are  placed  in  one, 
then  the  herbivora  will  contain  the  suborders  proboticidiana  (elephants),  tapiridittns, 
having  long  noses,  but  not  prehensile  or  only  very  slightly  so,  as  in  the  rhinoceros  and 
tapir;  the  aiiidiann,  having  long  but  not  at  all  prehensile  snouts,  as  the  hog  and  the  hippo- 
potamus; the  9oUpede8,  or  those  having  one  toe  only  to  each  foot,  and  the  ruminants,  or 
the  cud-chewers,  having  cloven  hoofs.    Agassiz,  in  his  classification,  placed  the  herbfy- 
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om  with  the  marsupials  and  carnivora  as  the  three  orders  of  the  eighth  class.    This 
clossiflc-ation  is  not  generally  followed. 

HEXB8,  or  Hrrba'ceous  Plants,  in  botan3%  are  those  in  which  no  persistent  woody 
stem  is  fui'm«>d  above  ground.  In  some,  the  stem  is  woody,  but  still  annual.  There  is, 
however,  in  many  a  permanent  woody  rhisome,  or  root-stock. — In  books  of  giiidcuing, 
plants  used  only  for  flavoring  ai'e  sometimes  dislinguished  as  sweet  Jierbif,  as  mint,  basil, 
etc.;  whilst  those  valued  for  their  nutritive  qualities  are  known  as  pot-herbs. 

HSBCULA'HEUIC,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  was  situated  at  the  north-western  base  of 
Mt.  Vesuviur),  about  5  m.  e.  of  Naples.  Considerable  obscurity  envelops  its  early  his' 
tory ;  it  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  lieen  of  Phenlcian  origin,  and  to  have  lieen  occu- 
pied afterwards  by  Pehisgians  and  Oscans.  It  suljsequently  was  conquered,  with  all  tho 
rest  of  Campanm.  by  the  Samnites,  and  later  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  In 
63  A.D.  the  city  was  seriously  injured  by  a  violent  earthquake;  and  in  79  it  wns  buried, 
along  with  Pompeii  and  Stabler,  by  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (q.v.)  which 
took  place  in  that  vear.  It  now  lies  at  a  depth  of  from  70  to  120  ft.  below  the  surface, 
and  is  tilled  up  ana  covered  with  volcanic  tufa,  composed  of  sand  and  ashes,  and  con- 
solidated to  some  extent  by  water,  which  is  often  thrown  up  in  great  quantities  during 
volcanic  eruptions.  Above  it,  on  the  modern  surface,  are  the  two  large  villages  Portici 
and  Resina.  In  the  latter,  in  1706,  on  the  occasion  of  deepening  a  well,  fragments  of 
mostucs  were  first  brought  up;  but  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  systematic  excavation 
till  1788,  when  explorations  were  commenced  under  royal  authority.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  the  building  near  the  bottom  of  the  well,  from  which  the  first  relics  were 
obtained,  was  the  theater.  This  building  was  forthwith  explored  and  cleared,  and 
sevend  statues,  lx>th  in  bronze  and  marble,  were  extracted  from  it.  Excavations  were 
carried  on  but  to  a  limited  extent,  not  only  In  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  tufa, 
but  from  tho  fear  of  undermining  the  dwellings  on  the  surface.  Hence  visitors  can  see 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  entomt)ed  city.  The  chief  edifice  shown  is  the  theater, 
which  had  been  very  large,  and  wns  built  but  a  short  time  before  the  fatal  eruption. 
It  has  18  rows  of  stone  seats,  and  could  accommodate  8,000  persons.  A  basilica,  two 
small  temples,  and  a  villa  have  also  l)een  discovered;  and  from  these  buildings  nmny 
beautiful  statues  and  remarkable  paintings  have  been  obtained.  Among  the  art-relics 
•of  Herculaneum.  which  far  exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at  Pompeii,  may 
be  mentioned  the  statues  of  ifiscliines,  Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Faun,  the  Six  Actresses, 
Mercury,  the  group  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Goat,  the  busts  of  Plato,  Scipio  Africanus, 
Augustus,  Seneca,  Demosthenes,  etc.  These  treasures,  together  with  such  vases  and 
domestic  implements  as  have  been  found,  have  been  conveyed  to  the  museum  at  Naples. 
Latterly,  the  portion  of  Herculaneum  towards  the  sea,  which  had  l)een  covered  only  by 
loose  ashes,  has  been  laid  open,  and  ancient  buildings  may  now  lie  seen  there  to  advan- 
tage as  well  as  at  Pompeii. 

HXBCTJLES  (Gr.  HerakUs),  called  likewise  Alddet,  after  his  grandfather  Alcseus,  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmene,  and  the  most  celebrated  hero  of  the  Greek  legends,  the 
ideal  of  human  perfection,  as  conceived  in  the  heroic  ages;  i.e.,  the  greatest  physical 
strength,  connected  with  every  high  quality  of  mind  and  character  which  these  ages 
recognized.  He  had  a  hitter  enemy  in  Hera,  who,  knowing  that  the  child  who  should 
be  born  that  day  was  fated  to  rule  over  all  the  descendants  of  Perseus,  contrived  to  pm- 
long  the  travail  of  Alcmene,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Alcaeus,  son  of  Perseus,  and 
hasten  that  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  another  son  of  Perseus,  who,  after  a  pregnancy  of 
seven  months,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  named  Eurystheus.  Euryslheus  thus,  by  decree  of 
Fate,  became  chief  of  the  Perseidae.  Pindar  and  other  subsequent  writers  relate  that, 
while  yet  in  his  cradle,  Hercules  showed  his  divine  origin  by  strangling  two  serpents 
sent  by  Hera  to  destroy  him.  By  Amphitryon's  care,  he  was  instructed  in  all  arts  by 
the  first  masters.  Amphitryon  now  sent  him  into  the  country,  where  he  tended  tho 
flocks  till  he  was  18  years  of  age.  During  this  period,  as  the  sophist  Prodikos  relates 
in  his  poem,  Hercules,  meeting  the  goddesses  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue  at  the  crossways, 
choice  the  latter  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  his  life. 

His  first  exploit  was  the  slaying  of  a  lion  which  haunted  Mt.  Cithceron  and  ravaged 
the  dominions  of  king  Thespios.  Hercules  was  kindly  received  by  tlie  king,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  destroying  the  lion.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city  of  Thebes,  he 
not  only  freed  it  from  the  disgrace  of  having  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Orchomenians,  but 
compelled  them  to  pay  double  the  tribute  which  they  had  formerly  received.  In  return 
for  this  servicn,  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  gave  him  his  daughter  Megara  in  marriage. 
At  this  time,  Eurystheus  summoned  Hercules  to  appear  before  him,  and  ordered  him  to 

g;rform  the  lal)ors  which,  by  priority  of  birth,  he  was  empowered  to  impose  upon  him. 
ercules,  unwilling  to  obey,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  told  that  he 
must  perform  ten  labors  imposed  by  Eurystheus,  after  which  he  should  attain  lo  immor- 
tality. This  reply  plunged  Hercules  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  which  Hera  increased 
to  madness,  so  that  he  killed  his  own  children  by  Megara.  When  he  recovered  his 
senses,  he  returned,  submitted  to  Eurystheus.  and  addressed  himself  to  the  performance 
of  the  lal)or8  imposed  upon  him. — The  first  labor  was  to  destroy  the  lion  which  hnunted 
the  forests  of  Nemea  and  Cleonee.  and  could  not  be  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  a  mortal. 
Hercules  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club,  but  in  vain;  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
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strangle  him  vrith  his  hands.  From  this  time,  be  wore  the  lion's  skin  as  annor.— The 
second  was  to  destroy  tne  LerusBan  hydra,  which  he  accomplislied  with  the  assistance 
of  his  friend  Io1hu»;  but  because  Hercules  obtained  assistance  in  this  iabor,  Eurystheus 
refused  to  count  it. — His  third  was  to  catch  the  hind  of  Diana,  famous  for  its  swiftness, 
its  golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet. — The  fourth  was  to  bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild 
boar  which  ravaged  the  neighborhood  of  Eryoianthus.— -The  fifth  was  to  cleanse  the 
stables  of  Augeas^  l^ing  of  Elis.  where  3.000  oxen  had  been  confined  for  many  years, 
which  he  accomplished  in  one  dav,  by  turning  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  througb 
the  stables.  But  as  Hercules  had  gone  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  perform  this  service 
on  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the  cattle,  and  concealed  the  fact  that  he  had  beeu  commanded 
to  perform  it  by  Eurystheus,  the  latter,  hearing  of  this,  judged  that  it  must  not  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  labors. — His  sixth  was  to  destroy  the  carnivorous  birds,  with 
brazen  wings,  beaks,  and  claws,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake  Stympbalia, 
in  Arcadia. — The  seventh  was  to  bring  alive  to  Peloponnesus  a  bull,  remarkable  for  his 
beauty  and  strength,  which  Poseidon,  at  the  prayer  of  Minos,  had  given  to  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  in  order  that  he  might  sacrifice  it,  which  Minos  afterwards  refusing  to  do, 
Poseidon  made  the  bull  mad,  and  it  laid  waste  the  island.  Hercules  brought  the  bull  on 
his  shoulders  to  E'lrystheus,  who  set  it  at  liberty.  It  appears  again  as  the  Marathonian 
bull  in  the  story  of  Theseus. — The  eighth  labor  was  to  obUiiu  the  mares  of  Dio.nedes, 
king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh. — The  ninth  w»s  to  bring 
the  girdle  of  Hippol}rta.  queen  of  the  Amazons. — The  tenth  labor  was  to  kill  the  mousier 
Greryon,  and  bring  his  herds  to  Argos.  These  were  all  the  labors  which  were  origiuaily 
imposed  on  Hercules,  but  as  Eurystheus  declared  the  second  and  fit  tU  unlawfully  performed 
Hercules  was  ordered  to  perform  two  more. — The  eleventh  was  to  obtain  thegoldea 
apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Atlas,  who  knew  where  to  find  the  apples, 
brought  them  to  Hercules,  who  meanwhile  supported  the  vault  of  heaven;  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  Hercules  went  liimself  and  stole  the  apples,  after  slaying  the  dragon  who 
guarded  them. — The  hist  and  most  dan^rous  laltor  was  to  l)ring  from  the  infernal 
regions  the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus.  Fluto  promised  him  Cerberus  on  condiiiun  that 
he  should  not  employ  arms,  but  only  force.  When  Hercules  had  brougut  the  monster 
to  Eurystheus.  the  latter,  pale  with  fright,  commanded  him  to  be  removed.  Hercules 
set  him  at  libertj^,  whereupon  Cerberus  immediately  sank  into  the  earth.  Hercules  was 
now  free  from  his  state  of  servitude. 

To  these  well-known  •* twelve  labors"  must  be  added  many  other  acliievements, 
such  as  his  battles  with  the  centaurs  and  with  the  giants;  his  participation  in  tlic  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts;  the  liberation  of  Prometheus  and  Theseus,  etc.  After  accom- 
plisiiing  all  these  exploits,  Hercules,  while  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  murdered  his 
faithful  friend  Iphitus;  he  was  afterwards  purified  from  the  murder:  but  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  himself  for  three  years  into  slavery.  When  his  period  of  slavery  had 
expired,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  some  time  afterwards  became  a  .suitor  for 
the  liand  of  Dejanira,  the  daughter  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon,  whom  he  married,  after 
having  overcome  his  rival  Achelous.  With  her  he  now  repaired  to  Tnichiiiia.  Having 
arrived  at  the  river  Evenus,  he  encountered  the  centaur  Nessus.  Hercules  passed 
through  on  foot;  but  Nessus,  under  pretense  of  carfying  Dejanira  over,  attempted  to 
offer  her  violence;  whereupon  Hercules  slew  him  with  an  arrow  dipped  in  the  poison 
of  the  Lerniean  hydra.  Nessus,  before  expiring,  instructed  Dejanira  how  toprep:ire 
8  love-potion  for  Hercules.  The  hero  now  made  war  against  Eurytos  (king  of  (Ecbalia, 
who  had  de/rauded  him),  slew  him  and  his  sons,  and  carried  off  his  daughter  lole. 
Tiience  he  went  to  Kenseon  in  Eubcea,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Zeus  Kenseos.  In  order 
to  celebrate  the  rite  with  due  solemnity,  he  sent  Lichas  to  Trachis  for  a  white  garment. 
Dejanira,  being  jealous  of  lole,  anointed  the  robe  with  the  philter  she  had  received  from 
Nessus.  Hercules  put  it  on.  and  immediately  the  poison  penetrated  his  brmes.  Mad- 
dened by  the  terrible  pain,  he  seized  Lichus  by  the  feet  ana  flung  him  into  the  sea.  He 
tore  off  the  dress,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh,  which  was  thus  torn  from  his  1)ones.  In  this 
condition  Hercules  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Trachinia;  and  Dejanini,  being  informed  of 
what  had  occurred,  destroyed  herself.  Hercules  himself  repaired  to  Mt.  &ia.  where  he 
erected  a  funenilpile.  and  ascending  it,  commanded  that  it  should  be  set  on  fire.  The 
burning  pile  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  dark  cloud,  in  which,  amid  thunder  and 
lightning.  Hercules  was  carried  up  to  heaven.  There  he  became  I'econciled  to  Hei^ 
and  married  Hebe. 

According  to  most  mythologists,  there  were  several  heroes  of  the  name  of  Hercules. 
Among  these  are  an  Indian,  an  Egyptian,  a  Tvrian  or  Phenician,  and  a  Theban  Her- 
cules. The  last  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  hi»u  the  actions  of  the  others  have  possi- 
bly lieen  attributed.  Others,  who  would  explain  the  story  of  Hercules  symliolicall}'. 
pretend  that  it  conceals  an  astronomical  idea;  while  others  dii^cover  in  this  myth  the 
history  of  the  early  development  of  Greece.  On  the  astronomical  hypothesis,  the  twelve 
labors  of  Hercules  are  simply  the  course  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  which  the  plastic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  has  converted  into  a  legend.  According 
to  Max  Mailer.  Hercules  was  the  sun-god,  and  the  legend  of  his  death  symltolizes  the 
8un.HPt:  **ln  his  last  journey  Hercules  proceeds  from  east  to  west.  He  proceecis  from 
the  Kenfleon  promontory  to  Trachis,  and  then  to  Mount  (Eta,  where  his  pile  is  raised. 
The  coat  which  Dejanira  sends  to  the  solar  hero  is  an  expression  frequently  used  in 
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other  mytbologies,  it  is  ...  .  the  clouds  which  rise  from  the  waters  and  surround 
the  suu  like  a  dark  raiment.  Hercules  tries  to  tear  it  off,  i.e.,  bis  fierce  splendor  breaks 
through  the  thickening  gl^om,  but  fiery  mists  embrace  hiui,  and  are  mingled  wiih  tlie 
parting  rays  of  the  suu,  and  tlie  dying  hero  is  seen  through  the  scattered  clouds  of  the 
sky  tearing  liis  own  body  to  pieces,  till  at  hist  it  is  consumed  in  a  general  conflagration." 
Comparative  Mythology,  in  the  Oxfard  Eamys,  1856. 

Festivals  were  celebrated  in  hon(»r  of  Hercules,  at  which  his  exploits  were  sung.  In 
this  manner  arose  ihe  Ueracleia,  long  poems  celebrating  the  life  and  actions  of  Hercules. 
Hercules  is  represented  in  plastic  art  as  the  ideal  of  a  hero.  Strength  is  the  characteristic 
idea,  which  has  been  developed  by  the  sculptore  Myron  nnd  Lvsippus  in  a  forni  not  to 
be  surpassed.  A  complete  series  of  representations  of  the  twelve  labors  mny.be  seen  in 
the  vases  of  Voice.  The  conflict  with  the  giants  very  frequently  occurs  on  vases  of  tlie 
oldest  style;  the  one  on  the  casket  of  Cypselos  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Her- 
cules's  figure  is  generally  youthful. 

HEfiCULES,  Pillars  of,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  two  rocks  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  Their  erection  was  ascribed 
by  the  Greeks  to  Hercules,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  the  kingdom  of  Geryon. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  thc>y  had  once  been  united,  but  Hercules  tore 
them  asunder,  to  admit  the  flow  of  the  ocean  into  the  Mediterranean;  another  version 
represents  him  as  causing  them  to  unite  temporarily,  in  order  to  form  a  bridge.    The 

Sillars  are  not  mentioned  in  Homer,  though  he  speaks  of  Ulysses's  passage  out  of  the 
Lediterranean  into  the  ocean  and  back,  showing  an  apparent  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  strait.  The  first  author  who  mentions  them  is  Pindar,  wlio  places  them  at  Glides 
(Cadiz),  and  his  opinion  had  many  followers  in  later  times.  The  most  general  opinion, 
however,  identified  them  with  Calpe  (now  Gibraltar)  and  Abyla  (now  Ceuta). 

EESCTTLES  BEETLE,  scarabmiB  Hercules,  or  dynastes  Hercules,  a  coleopterous  insect 
of  the  family  lamellieomes  and  tribe  scarabcsides,  remarkable  not  only  for  its  great  size — 
it  being  5  in.  long — but  for  the  singular  appearance  of  tlie  male;  an  enormous 
horn  projecting  from  the  head,  and  being  opposed  by  a  similar  but  smaller  projection  of 
the  thorax,  the  whole  resembling  a  pair  of  great  but  somewhat  unequal  pincers,  of 
which  the  body  of  the  insect  is  the  handle.    It  is  a  native  ot  Brazil. 

EEECTN'IAH  F0SE8T  (Lat.  hercynia  silra;  Gr.  herkynia  hyle,  or  herkynion  oros), 
the  general  designation  of  the  entire  wooded  mountain-range  of  middle  Germany,  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Different  ancient  writers,  however,  apply  the 
name  sometimes  to  one  part,  sometimes  to  another  of  the  range.  Aristotle  makes  the 
1st er  (or  Danube)  take  its  rise  in  it.  Caesar,  who  estimates  it  at  9  days'  journey  inj 
breadth,  and  60  in  length,  comprehends  under  this  name  tne  whole  of  the  mountain-  [ 
ranges  in  Germany  n.  of  the  Danube;  while  some  identify  it  with  the  Bohemian 
forest,  and  others  with  the  Thuringian  forest.  Modern  geographers  apply  the  term,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner. 

HEEDEB,  JoH.\NN  Gottfried  von.  nn  illustrious  German  thinker,  was  b.  at 
Morungen,  in  e.  Prussia,  in  1744.  and  studied  philosophy  at  KOiiigsberg  under  Kant, 
for  whom  he  conceived  an  enthusiastic  admiration,  although  subsequently  he  became 
one  of  his  most  resolute  opponents.  Here,  also,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hamann 
(q.v.),  who  first  introdu:.cd  him  to  the  oriental  languages  and  literatures,  and  made 
him  appreciate  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  primitive  civilizations.  In  1764  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  and  preacher  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Riga,  where  his 
sermons  were  greatly  admired.  Here  he  published  his  first  works,  Fragm/'nte  uber  dis 
nefiere  Deutsche  Litei-atur  (Fragments  on  the  Recent  German  Literature,  1767),  in  which, 
with  bold  and  fiery  vehemence,  he  attacked  the  wretched  puerilities  and  errors  of  iho 
national  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  KritiscJis  WcUder  (lit.,  Ciilical  Forests,  1769), 
once,  but  no  longer,  of  great  theological  importance.  These  two  works  contain  the 
germs  of  all  that  is  essentially  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  Herder's  thinking.  It  was 
during  a  temporary  residence  at  Strasburg  that  Goethe  made  his  acquaintance.  The 
latter'was  five  years  younger  than  Herder,  and,  as  yet,  nameless  in  litemture;  while 
Herder,  by  his  Fragments,  was  kindling  with  new  fire  the  soul  of  Germany.  Goethe 
almost  worshiped  him;  he  tells  us  (in  his  autobiography)  that  the  very  handwriting  of 
Herder  exercised  "a  mairical  influence"  {ehie  mngische  gewaJt)  over  him.  In  1775.  on  the 
recommendation  of  Goethe,  he  was  invited  to  Weimar  by  the  grnnd-duke,  and  appointed 
court-preacher  and  consistorial  councilor.  Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  Dec.  18,  1803.  Herder's  writings  are  very  numerous,  amounting  in  all  to 
60  vols.  (Stuttg.  1827-30).  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Those  relating 
to  religion  and  theology;  2.  Those  relating  to  literature  and  art;  3.  Those  relating  to 
philosophy  and  history.  As  a  theologian  hi«<  most  important  work  is  his  Onst  derHebr, 
Poesie  (Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  Dess.  1782;  later  edition.  Leip.  1825;  translated  into 
English  ny  Dr.  James  Marsh.  2  vols.  Burlington.  1888).  As  a  philosopher  he  has  left 
belnnd  him  a  fund  of  valuable  observations  on  nature  and  mankind.  His  philosophical 
mjister-piece  is  his  unfinished  Ideen  zxtr  Philfmpliie  del-  Oescldchte  der  Memchheit  (Ideas 
towards  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind,  4  vols.  Riga,  1784-91;  4th  edition, 
with  Luden's  Introduction,  2  vols.  Leip.  1841;  translated  into  English  by  T,  Churchill 
under  tlie  title,  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  tlie  History  of  Mar^.   1^  Jh^s^^^JJ^the 
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rajrs  of  his  genius  converge.  His  aim  is  to  represent  the  entire  history  of  the  race  as  » 
series  of  events  pointing  to  a  higher  destiny  than  has  yet  been  revealed.  His  h)vc  and 
reverence  for  huuuinity  are  intense,  pure,  passlouate.  An  ideal  humanity,  it  might 
almost  l)e  said,  is  his  divinity,  in  wiiose  service  lie  labors  with  restless  zeal.  That  enthu- 
siasm, however,  ivhich  made  Herder  so  effective  as  a  mover  of  men's  minds,  had  its 
fatal  compensation  in  a  deficiency  of  artistic  excellence.  His  writings  have  not  that 
fine  perfection  of  style  and  method  which  will  enable  them  to  float  down  the  stream  of 
time  unmolested.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  his  OecUeJtte,  Volkdieder, 
and  the  Gid,  the  last  of  which  is  considered  bv  the  Spaniards  themselves  to  be  truly 
Spanish  in  its  spirit.  See  Herder's  Lebenlmd,  executed  by  Ills  son  (Erlang.  6  parts, 
l»46-47,) 

HEBD  GRASS.    See  Dent  Grass. 

HEREDIT  AMENT,  in  English  law,  a  comprehensive  word,  including  everything  that 

foes  to  the  heir-at-law.  It  is  often  divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  Thus,  a 
ouse  or  land  held  in  freehold  is  a  corporeal  hereditament;  while  tithes,  advowsons^ 
etc.,  are  iucoi'poreal,  being  merely  rights  in  connection  with  corporeal  things.  Tho 
word  includes  some  things  personal  as  well  as  real,  as  when  a  chattel  right  is  carved 
out  of  an  estate  of  inheritance. 

HEBEDITABIlfESS.  The  influence  exerted  by  parents  on  the  qualities  of  their  off> 
spring  is  universally  admitted,  but  the  relative  amount  of  influence  wliich  each  parent 
exerts  is  still  to  some  extent  an  open  question. 

The  general  structure  of  the  body,  the  height,  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
bones  and  muscles,  the  tendency  to  obesity  or  leanness,  etc.,  seem  to  depend  as  fre- 
quently on  one  parent  as  on  the  other,  in  the  case  of  man;  but  in  many  anunals,  as  the 
dog,  horse,  etc.,  the  father  most  frequently  determines  the  general  form  and  the  size  of 
the  body. 

The  color  and  complexion  of  the  offspring  follow  no  definite  rule.  Sometimes  the 
coloi*s  of  tiie  two  parents  appear  undiluted  in  the  offspring,  as  in  the  casr^  of  a  piebald 
colt,  resulting  from  the  union  of  a  bay  stallion  and  a  white  mare,  while  in  other  ca»ea 
an  intermediate  tmt  appears  in  the  young.  In  the  offspring  resulting  from  the  union 
of  individuals  of  the  dark  and  white  human  races,  we  have  this  intermediate  tint  devel- 
oped; but  it  is  believed  that  the  color  of  the  father  usually  predominates  over  that  of 
the  m<  ther. 

A  very  curious  department  of  this  subject  is  the  transmission  to  the  offspring  of 
special  nfarks  or  deformities  exhibited  by  one  of  tlie  parents  or  more  remote  ancestors, 
and  not  common  to  the  species.  Nssvus  (or  mother's  marks),  moles,  harelip,  growths 
i  of  hair  in  unusual  places,  an  unusual  number  of  fingers  or  toes,  and  special  malforma- 
tions of  the  heart  and  of  other  organs,  have  l)een  frequently  traced  to  hereditary  influ- 
ence. It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  these  peculiarities  have  a  tendency  to  show  them- 
selves in  alternate  generations,  or  even  at  greater  intervals.  Burdach,  Blumenbach,  and 
other  eminent  physiologists,  have  held  the  doctrine,  that  parents  (whether  dogs  or  men) 
who  have  suffered  accidental  or  intenticnal  mutilation  of  certain  parts  (as,  for  example, 
the  tail,  fingers,  etc.,)  often  produce  offspring  which  inherit  these  injuries;  formstance, 
the  dogs  with  cropped  tails  often  produce  pups  with  cropped  tails.  If  the  facts  arc 
true  (which  possibly  may  be  doubtful),  the  results  are  probably  due  to  an  impression  on 
the  mother's  mind  rather  than  to  an  hereditary  tendency.  The  immemorial  practice  of 
the  Chinese  in  stunting  the  feet  of  their  women  has  not  produced  a  natural  variety  with 
that  peculiarity. 

Morell,  in  his  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy,  observes  that  there  are  latent  powers 

or  tendencies  which    have  been   inhmted,  and  which  often  remain  unknown  until 

brought  out  by  peculiar  circumstances.     He  gives  the  familiar  example  of  the  pointer. 

The-habit  of  pointing  at  game  is  originally  an  acquired  one;  but  so  strongly  does  this 

habit  become  seated  in  the  race,  that  the  very  first  lime  the  young  pointer  is  taken  i^ito 

the  field,  he  will  stand  and  mark  it,  thus    devtioping  a  purely  hereditary  instinct. 

'•  Exactly  in  the  same  way,"  he  adds,  "  we  find  in  man  peculiarities  of  mind,  temper, 

thought,  habit,  volition,  etc.,  appearing  and  reappearing  in  families  and  races.     Lord 

Brougham  found  some  of  his  grandfather's  writing  exactly  resembling  his  own  [which 

is  very  peculiar],  though  the  grandfather  had  died  before  he  was  born,  and  his  father's 

I  was  quite  different."    It  is  alleged  that  the  children  of  skilled  artisans  are.  as  a  rule, 

i  more  apt  at  petty  manipulation  than  the  children  of  ordinary  laborers,  and  that  hence 

.  the  population  of  certain  towns — Birmingham,  for  example — has  a  great  advantage  over 

!  that  of  other  towMis  in  point  of  manufacturing  industry. 

',  It  is  well  known  that  longevity  or  the  reverse,  a  tendency  to  great  fruitfulness  or  to 
'  sterility,  peculiarities  in  the  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  external  senses,  and  a  special 
tendency  to  certain  diseases — as  gout,  pulmonary  consumption,  cancer,  etc. — arc 
frequently  transmitted  in  hereditary  descent  from  one  or  other  parent  to  the  offspring. 
The  predisposition  to  any  certain  special  disease  may  be  transmitted  liy  either  parent: 
but  where  both  parents  have  been  affected,  the  offspring  are  especially  liable  to  suffer 
from  it.  Deformities  and  diseases,  also,  engendered  by  circumstances  to  which  the 
exposure  is  lifelong,  or  affecting  successive  generations,  are  more  certainly  and  con 
spicuously  hercditaiy. 
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EeredUary  Tendency  to  Jfental  Diu(ue,—k&  tbe  mental  constitution  in  general  is 
eminently  propngable.  the  hereditary  tendency  in  mental  disease  is  more  familiar  and 
'  better  demonstrated  than  in  other  forms  of  morbid  action.  One  observer  attributes  six- 
sevenths  of  the  cases  of  insanity  to  this  cause.  In  France,  and  among  the  afiluent 
classes,  one  case  in  every  three;  among  the  peasants,  one  in  every  ten,  is  foun<l  to 
occur  in  families  predisposed  to  alienation.  In  Ilaly,  the  proportion  is  iie:irl3rthe  same. 
When  stating  that  derangement  is  traced  to  transmitted  taint,  expression  is  given  to  the 
complex  proposition,  that  individuals  who  have  inherited  an  uuheallhy  cerebral  or<jan- 
Ization.  or  bodily  qualities,  such  as  anaemia,  incompatible  with  sound  mental  action, 
fall  victims  more  frequently  and  inevitably  to  insanity  tlian  those  physically  and  men- 
tally robust  would  do.  Experience  shows  that  as  particular  forms  of  physical  degenera- 
tion, such  as  rickets,  consumption,  in  like  manner  particular  species  ot  alienation,  are 
propagated  in  families;  that  the  suicidal  impulse  appears  in  one,  while  tiie  uncontroll- 
able and  insatiable  desire  for  stimulants,  is  the  heritage  of  a  third.  There  are  certain 
laws  by  which  this  proclivity  seems  to  operate.  Not  merely  are  there  more  females 
than  nniles  actuall)r  insane,  but  there  are  more  hereditarily  disposed  to  be  insane.  In 
connection  with  this  it  must  be  observed  that  women  are  more  exposed  by  constitution 
to  the  exciting  causes  of  insanity  than  males,  and  that  as  infants  they  more  readily 
acquire  the  ment^il  tone.of  the  mother.  But.  moreover,  the  nuidn ess  of  the  mother  is 
more  frequently  transmitted  than  that  of  the  father.  French  authorities  rico.d  that  of 
467  cases  of  mental  affections,  279  were  traceable  to  the  mother:  an  English  physician 
similarly  records  76  out  of  183.  Where  the  taint  exists  on  the  side  of  the  mother,  a 
greater  number  of  children,  and  a  greater  number  of  daughters,  are  born  of  unsound 
mind.  But  this  disposition  to  disease  of  the  nervous  matter  is  manifested  in  the  same 
family  by  different  members,  in  various  forms — as  epilepsy,  mania,  eccentricity,  or 
delusions.  Even  the  last  are  exhibited  in  successive  generations.  Oxford,  who  tired  at 
the  queen,  his  father,  and  grandfather,  all  believed  themselves  to  be  St.  Paul — Holland, 
Medical  Notes,  etc. ;  Lucas,  UHeredUe  NatureUe;  andjQalton's  Hereditary  Oeniua. 

HEBEBITABY  PBIVILE0E8  and  POBSESSIOITS.  The  question  of  the  admissibility 
of  hereditary  rights  and  privileges  has  been  much  agitated  with  regard  to  three  points, 
especiallv  in  more  recent  times.  The  first  is  hereditary  monarch}'.  The  ** divine" 
right  of  kings  is  now  little  urged,  being  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  modern  notions  of 
the  political  relations  of  society;  and  the  defense  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  is  rather  rested  on  the  ground  of  political  expediency  and 
necessity.  The  animosities  and  disturbances  of  public  affairs  that  attend  the  ever- 
recurring  election  of  a  head  of  the  stale  are  avoided,  it  is  argued,  by  making  power 
hereditary  in  a  particular  family,  and  by  a  determinate  law  of  succession;  while  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  which  might  arise  from  an  authority  depending  upon  the 
chance  of  birth,  are  capable  of  being  neutralized  by  institutions  which  prevent  the 
monarch  from  doing  harm,  even  if  there  were  not  every  reason  to  hope  thnt  self-interest 
will  lead  him  to  use  the  power  which  is  the  birth-right  of  Ids  family,  for  the  permanent 
honor  and  advantage  of  that  family,  and,  therefore,  of  the  community  with  which  it  is 
indissolubly  bound  up. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  difficult  aspect  of  the  question  is  with  regard  to  hereditary 
classes,  dignities,  and  offices  in  the  state  over  and  above  the  hereditary  monarch.  One 
tiling  is  now  universally  agreed  upon,  that  the  transmission  in  individual  families  of 
dignities,  rights,  and  offices,  involving  essential  parts  of  government,  such  as  the 
supreme  dispensation  of  justice,  and  other  attributes  of  sovereignty,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  idea  of  a  state.  The  splitting  up  of  Germany  into  a  maze  of  petty  sovereignties 
arising  out  of  fiefs  of  the  empire  become  hereditiry.  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  dangers 
of  this  principle.  A  hereditary  nobility  with  such  i;i.irhts  is  no  longer  considered  defen- 
sible. It  is  another  question  whether,  as  a  political  institution,  a  class  with  certain 
hereditary  privileges  may  not  be  advantageous  or  even  necessary  as  an  element  of 
stability,  and  as  affording  a  source  of  trained  .«4tatesmanship.  Society  has  a  longer  life 
than  the  individuals  that  compose  it,  and  should  have  further-stretching  views— "look- 
ing before  and  after;"  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  great  historicjxl  families  of  a  nation,  that 
such  extended  views  ^row  up  and  and  are  cherished— families  whose  traditions  form 
pai-t  of  the  national  history,  and  which  naturally  hlentify  tlieir  f  utnre  with  the  national 
prosperity  and  dignity.  Besides  their  traditions  and  well-developed  national  instincts, 
the  individual  members  of  such  families  enjoy  other  advantages  us  political  and  social 
leaders.  Their  usually  good  education,  and  their  well-secured  possessions  which,  in 
addition  to  a  high  sense  of  honor,  raise  them  above  having  recourse  to  petty  shifts  and 
jobs,  make  them  valuable  as  examples  and  as  administrators  in  a  commonwealth  which 
aims  at  dignity  and  stability.  Carried  to  an  extreme  lenirth,  as  was  the  case  in  France 
prior  to  the  great  revolution,  the  hereditaiy  privileges  of  the  nobility  became  a  source  of 
social  discontent  and  disorder;  but  limitea  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  hereditary  privi- 
leges and  dignities  are  found  to  lie  no  way  incompatible  with  the  utmost  social  expan- 
sion, and  are  in  reality  so  popular  as  to  be  admittedly  a  linppy  feature  in  the  structure 
■  of  society.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  as  great  families  with  privileges  and  titles 
are  from  time  to  time  dying  out,  while  othere.  through  distinguished  public  services, 
are  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  nobility,  that  degree  of  infusion  of  new  blood  iake|>t.u]^|WMch 
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^ivcs  vigor  to  tbe  system,  and  at  least  prevents  the  British  aristocracy  from  degenerat- 
ing inlo  an  ett'elc  or  antiquuted  caste. — As  regards  the  economic  view  of  hereditary 
right  to  private  properly,  sec  J.  S.  Mill's  PoUticoU  Economy, 

HEBEDITABY  BIGHT,  strictly  speaking,  means  the  ri^^ht  of  succession  as  an  heir-at- 
law.  Tiie  toundatiou  of  this  right  is  nothing  but  convenience,  the  principle  being,  that 
if  a  man  dues  not  by  will  appoint  his  own  heir,  the  law  will  do  it  for  him;  and  the  law, 
in  doing  this,  proceeds  according  to  certain  degrees  of  relationsiiip.  It  is  therefore  a 
misUike  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything  in  mere  hereditary  right  which  is  divine,  or 
superior  to  that  which  results  frojn  the  radical  right  of  ownership.  It  is  a  secondary 
and  substitutional  right,  the  principal  and  primary  right  being  that  by  whidh  the  owner 
of  land  is  entitled  to  say  who  shall  at  his  death  enjoy  that  land. 

HEBE  FOBD,  a  city,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  capital  of  the  co  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  and  hitj^hly  cultivated  valley  of  the  Wye.  134 
m.  w.n.w.  of  London.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  a  noble  edifice,  which, 
after  having  been  substantially  restored,  was  reopened  in  1868.  St.  James's  church, 
built  in  186y,  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  A  very  interesting  old  map  of  the  world,  sjiid 
to  dale  from  the  13th  c,  and  other  geographical  works,  aue  deposited  in  the  chapter- 
house and  library.  Besides  many  other  public  buildings,  Hereford  contains  numerous 
benevolent  and  educational  mstitutions,  among  the  latter  of  which  are  several  iniportant 
free  schools.  Among  its  manufactures,  which,  however,  are  inconsiderable,  gloves, 
hats,  and  flannel  are  the  chief.  Of  its  five  annual  fairs,  that  held  in  Oct.  is  perhaps  the 
hirgest  in  the  co.  for  cattle  and  cheese.  Hereford  returns  two  membei*s  to  parliament. 
Pop.  71,  18,847. 

HEBE'FOBBSHIBE,  an  inland  co.  in  the  w.  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
8.  'VValts,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester.  Area.  534.823 
acres.  Pop.  *71,  125,370.  The  Surface  of  the  co.  is  hilly,  with  occasional  valleys  open- 
ing into  wide-spread  plains.  Among  the  chief  hill-ranges,  are  the  Black  mountains  on 
the  western,  and  tiie  Malvern  hills  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  The  whole  of 
Herefordshire  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  and  the  general  direction  of  thj  streams  is 
s.e.  toward  that  river.  The  Wye,  with  ilsaftiuentslhe  Lugg,  the  Arrow,  and  theTerae, 
are  the  principal  rivers.  The  climate  of  Herefordshire  vanes  with  the  elevation  and  tlie 
exposure,  but,  as  attested  by  the  general  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  is  on  the  whole 
exceedingly  healthy.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep,  heavy,  red  loam,  which 
produces  gootl  crops  of  grain,  chiefly  wheat,  anu  is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
trees.  Oaks  and  apple-trees  abound,  orchards  are  numerous,  and  cider  is  mjwle  in  great 
quantity.  Sheep  and  cattle  of  excellent  breeds  are  extensively  reared,  and  in  the  n.w. 
of  the  CO.  a  useful  breed  of  horses  is  produced.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of 
tile  inhabitants. 

Herefordshire,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  formed  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Silures,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  about  73  a.d.  During  the  so- 
calletl  hcpiarcliy,  it  wjis  included  in  Mercia.  From  its  iM)siti«»n  on  the  Welsh  border— 
a  portion  of  the  co.  beini;  included  in  the  debatable  land  called  the  '* Marches"— 
Herefordshire  was  long  the  scene  of  frequent  contests. 

HEBEK  CIA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  about  40  m.  n.e. 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  soap,  lias  a  large  weekly 
market  and  a  pop.  of  0,400. 

HEREROLAND,  a  region  of  s  w.  Africa  stretching  n.  from  the  Kuisip  to  theCunene; 
100.000  sq.m.:  pop.  184.000,  of  whom  but  300  are  whites.  Hereroland  has  a  coast  of 
460  m.,  but  the  only  point  where  it  offers  shelter  and  access  to  ships  is  Walfish  bay,  a 
Siife  but  comparatively  shallow  harbor  formed  by  Pelican  point  immediately  to  the  s.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Kuisip.  The  country  consists  of  three  distinct  physical  ix'gions:  first, 
a  lonir  and  narrow  coast  district  backed  by  a  very  regular  line  of  hilKs,  of  which  the 
highest  point  appears  to  be  Mt.  Messum  or  Dourlssa:  secondly,  a  broad  mountainous 
tract;  and  thirdly,  a  steppe  region  which  stretches  away  into  the  Kalahari  desert.  The 
rivers  are  mere  v/adies  which  only  at  intervals  succeed  in  bringing  water  as  fr.r  as  the 
sea.  Except  in  the  half  dry  river-l>eds.  the  coast  district  is  almost  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  only  edible  fruit  being  the  mtra^  which  grows  on  the  sand-downs,  and  is, 
according  to  Anderson,  eaten  by  oxen.  mice.  men.  ostriches,  and  lions.  In  the  moun- 
tainous tract  there  are  places  of  considerable  fertility;  large  trees,  as  sycamores,  etc., 
frow  along  the  river-beds,  and  euphorbias,  tamarisks,  and  a  variety  of  strong-spined 
ushes  prevail.  In  a  few  favored  spots  wheat  can  le  cultivated,  and  from  asingle grain 
as  many  as  150 stalks  may  be  produced.  The  coast  range  and  many  of  the  mountain* 
are  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss,  broken  by  intnisivie  quartz  and  porphyry;  further 
e.  lime.«»tone  formations,  both  carl)oniferous  and  oolitic,  are  predominant;  and  these 
airain  give  place  to  sjindstone  stmta,  worn  by  the  weather  into  table-shaped  eminences. 
The  gmnite  and  gneiss  are  being  disintegrated  with  great  rapidity.  Both  iron  and 
copper  are  sjud  to  occur  in  considerable  abundance,  though  the  mineral  exploitation  of 
th(>  country  has  had  no  satisfactory  result.  About  25  mineral  Bprings,  both  hot  and 
cold,  are  known  to  exist  amons  the  mountains.  Digitized  by  V^OUV  L(^ 
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HEBE87  (Gr.  Hairem)  primitively  means  a  ehniu  or  eleetiont  and  in  its  application 
to  religious  belief  is  u^d  to  designate  as  well  the  act  of  choosins  for  one's  self,  and 
maiiitaiuing  opiuioDS  coutrary  to  ibe  authorized  teaching  of  the  religious  community  to 
which  one  s  obedience  is  due,  as  the  heterodox  opinions  thus  adopti^i  and  ilie  party 
which  may  have  adopted  them.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles(see  Acts  v.  17;  zv.  6:  xxiv. 
6;  xxviii.  23),  the  word  seems  to  be  used  of  a  sect  or  party,  alistraciiiig  frnm  the 
consideration  of  its  character,  whether  good  or  bad;  but  in  the  epistles  and  iu  the  e  .rly 
Christian  writers  it  is  almost  invariably  used  in  a  bad  sense,  which  is  the  sense  uniformly 
accepted  in  all  subsequent  theological  literature.  The  notion  of  heresy,  as  understood 
by  theological  writers,  involves  two  ideas:  first,  the  deliberate  and  voluntary  rejeciion 
of  some  doctrine  proposed  by  the  supreme  authority  established  in  any  church  as 
necessary  to  l)e  believed;  and  secondly,  a  contumacious  persistence  in  such  rejection, 
with  the  knowletlge  that  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  is  required  of  all  the  members  of 
that  particular  religious  community.  Roman  Catholic  writers,  re.ijarding^he  authority 
of  their  own  church  as  supreme  and  final,  apply  the  name  of  heresy  to  anv  formal 
denial  of  a  doctrine  proposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  necessary  to  be  Wlieved. 
Protestant  writers  seldom  use  the  word,  except  in  relation  to  what  each  sect  regards  as 
the  essentials  of  Christian  faith.  Beyond  this  point,  indeed,  the  idea  of  heresy  has  no 
proper  place  in  the  dogmktical  system  of  the  Protestant  sects,  especially  in  reierenceto 
other  communious  than  their  own.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  supreme 
autlK)rity  may  lie  either  the  decree  of  a  general  council  approved  by  the  pope,  or  a 
dogmatical  decree  of  the  pope  himself,  expressly  or  taciily  received  by  the  bishops  of 
the  various  churches;  and  in  geueml  the  crime  of  heresy  is  incurred  in  any  clmrch  by 
the  rejection  of  a  doctrine  which  in  that  church  is  held  to  constitute  an  essential  and 
integral  portion  of  tlie  Christian  faith.  Apostasy  is  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
whole  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  Christian  profession.  If  tho 
intellectual  error  be  aceompained  bv  full  deliberation,  and  by  full  knowledge  of  tho 
motives  of  belief,  the  heresy  iscaIled/«:>r7Wi2^;  should  it  arise  from  ignorance  or  imper- 
fect knowledge,  it  is  styled  fna^<?m^/  and  the  heresy  is  held  to  be  imputable,  or  the 
contrary,  according  as  this  ignorance  is  vincible  or  invincible. 

Even  in  the  apostolic  times,  heresies  had  arisen  iu  the  church,  and  before  the  council 
of  Nice,  the  catalogue  of  sects  had  already  si^telled  to  considerable  dimensions. 
Without  attempting  any  enumeration  of  these  heresies,  it  may  be  said  in  geneial  that 
the  sects  of  the  early  centuries  are  all  reducible  to  two  classes:  (1)  Those  which 
attempted  to  associate  the  Christian  doctrines  with  Judaism;  (2)  Those  which  ingrafted 
Christianity  upcm  the  Gentile  religions  or  the  Gentile  philosophies.  And  this  latter  class 
naturally  subdivides  itself  into  (1)  The  sects  which  were  tinged  with  the  errors  of  the 
oriental  philosophy;  and  (2)  Those  which  drew  their  errors  from  the  Grecian  schools. 
Of  all  these  we  find  traces,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  in  the  sects  of  the  later  apes. 

From  the  very  date  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire, 
heresy  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  crime  cognizable  by  the  civil  law;  and 
Constantino  enacted  several  severe  laws  for  its  repression,  which  were  continued  and 
€xtended  by  his  successors,  and  were  collected  into  a  single  title,  De  Baretici^,  in  the 
Justinian  code.  The  penalties  of  heresy  ordained  by  these  enactments  are  very  severe, 
extending  to  corporal  punishment,  and  even  to  death;  and  they  all  proceea  on  the 
distinct  assumption  that  a  en  me  against  religion  is  a  crime  against  the  state.  These 
enactments  of  the  Roman  law  were  embodied  in  the  various  codes  of  the  European 
kingdoms;  and  in  considering  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect 
that  the  principle  above  referred  to,  as  to  the  social  bearing  of  the  crime  of  heresy  and 
of  otlier  crimes  against  religion,  pervades  the  whole  system  of  mediaeval  jurisprudence. 
It  is  further  to  be  remembered*  that  the  principles  of  many  of  the  mediseval  sects  were 
anti-social  and  communistical,  as  well  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church;  and 
that  their  leaders.an  many  instances,  by  adopting  violent  an<i  revolutionary  means  for 
the  propairation  of  their  doctrines,  drew  upon  themselves  the  punishment  of  anarchy 
and  rebellion,  as  well  as  of  heterodoxy  in  religion.  Still,  with  even  these  allowances. 
Catholic  historians  themselves  admit  that  the  medisBval  procedures  against  heresy  were 
in  many  instances  excessive,  as*  were,  indeed,  also  the  processes  and  penalties  of  the* 
criminal  code. 

In  English  law  (2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15),  heresy  consisted  m  holding  opinions  contrary  to 
Catholic  faith  and  the  determination  of  Holy  church;  and  by  common  law  the  ofl"endeT 
vas  to  be  tried  in  the  provincial  synod  by  the  archbishop  and  his  council;  and,  after 
conviction,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  king  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure,  the  king 
being  competent  to  issue  a  writ  de  h<Bretico  combUrendo;  but  the  statute  al)ove  referred 
to  empowered  the  diocesan  to  take  cognizance  of  heresy,  and  on  conviction,,  to  hand 
over  the  criminal  directly,  and  without  waiting  for  the  king's  writ,  to  the  sheriff  major 
or  other  competent  offlcer,  This  statute  continued  practically  in  force,  with  certain 
modifications,  till  the  29  Charles  II.  c.  9.,  since  which  time  heresy  is  left  entirely  to 
the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  but,  as  there  is  no  statute  defining  in  what 
heresy  consists,  and  as,  moreover,  much  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
lias  been  withdrawn  by  the  various  toleration  acts;  and,  anove  all,  as  the  cfi'ect  of  various 
recent  decisions  has  been  to  widen  almost  indefinitely  the  construction  of  the  doctrinal 
formularies  of  the  English  church,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  juri&dictioa  of  these 
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courts  in  matters  of  heresy  is  practically  limited  to  preventing  ministers  of  the  estab- 
lished cliurcli  from  preaching  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  and  the  articles  of  the 
establishment  from  wliich  they  derive  their  emoluments,  and  that,  even  in  determining 
what  is  to  be  considered  contrary  to  tiie  articles,  a  large  toleration  has  been  juridically 
established.  See  the  recent  trial  of  Dr  Rowland  Williams,  and  tli3  Judgment  given  by 
Dr  Lushington  in  the  court  of  arches.  For  the  history  and  literature  of  heretical  sects, 
sen  tile  various  ecclesiastical  historians,  as  also  Stockniann's  Lexicon  Hceregium  (Leip. 
1719);  De  Cae^ari's  Hosresiologia  (Rome,  1786);  Fritz's  KeUerUxicon  (Wttrzburg,  1«84); 
Arnold's  Ketzerhistorie  (Frankfort,  1699);  Walch's  OescMcIUe  d$r  Keieeraen  (Leip.  1762); 
and  Uilger's  Darstellang  der  Hcgresieen  (Bonn,  1887). 

HERETICS,  (Herbst,  ante).  First  century:  Simonians  (so  called  from  Simon  Magus) 
Cerinthians(Cerinthus)  Ebionites  (Ebion)and  Nicolaitans  (Nicholas,  deacon  of  Antioch). 
Second  century:  Basilidians  (Btisilides),  Carpocratians  (Carpocrates),  Valentinians(Valen- 
tinas),  Gnostics  (Knowing  Ones),  Nazarenes,  Millenarians,  Cainites  (Cain),  Sethiana 
(Seth),  Quartoducimans  (who  kept  Easter  on  the  14tU  day  of  the  1st  month), 
Oerduniaus  (Cerdon),  Marcionltes  (Marciou),  Montanists(Montanus),  Tatianists  (Tatiau), 
A]ogians(wlio  denied  the  "Word"),  Artotyrites,  and  Angelica  (wlio  worsliiped  angels). 
T/Urd  century:  Patripassians,  Arabic!,  Aquarians,  Novatians,  Oriirenists  (followers  of 
Origen),  Melchiseducians  (who  believed  Meh^hisedec  was  the  Messiah),  Sabellians 
(from  Sabellius).  Man icheans  (followers  of  Maoies).  Fourth  century:  Arians  (from  Arius), 
Colluthians  (Collutlius).  Mivcedonians.  Agoetae,  Appolliuarians  (Appollinaris),  Timo* 
tlieans  (Timothy  the  apostle),  Collvridians  (who  offered  cakes  to  the  Virgin  Mary), 
8cleucians(Seleucus),  Priscillians  (Friscillian),  Anthropomorphites(whoascriued  toGod 
a  human  form),  lovinianists  (lovinian),  Messalians,  Bonosians  (Bonosus).  F^ifth  century: 
Pelagians  (Pelagius),  Nestorians  (Nestorius),  Eutycbians  (Eutyclius),  Tbeo-ptischitea 
(who  said  all  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  suifered  on  the  cross).  Sixth  century: 
Predestinarians,  Incorruptibles  (who  maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorrup- 
tible), New  Agnoetffi  (who  maintained  that  Christ  did  not  know  when  the  day  of 
Judgment  would  take  place),  Monothelites  (who  maintained  that  Christ  had  in  his  two 
natures  but  one  will). 

HEBFOBD,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  is  situated  close  to  the 
frontier  of  Lippe-Detmold,  on  the  Werre,  17  m.  s.w.  of  Minden.  Yarn -spinning,  linen- 
weaving,  and  carpet  manufactures  are  carried  on.     Pop.  '75,  12,012. 

HE'BI,  Hbri-rud,  or  Hurt,  a  river  of  central  Asia,  which  rises  in  the  Hindu  Kush 
mountains,  about  150  m.  w.  from  Cabul,  pursues  a  western  course  through  Afghanistan, 
for  more  than  800  m.  tlirough  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley,  in  which  stands  the  city  of 
Herat  (q. v.);  then  bending  suddenly  to  the  northward  along  the  boundary  between 
Persia  and  Turkistan,  and  afterwards  n.w.  througli  Turkistan,  it  has  a  further  course 
of  fully  400  m.,  till  it  terminates  in  the  swamp  of  Tejend,  150  m.  to  the  e.  of  the  Caspian 
sea.  After  entering  Turkistan,  the  Heri  soon  begins  to  iose  its  water  in  the  sand  of 
the  desert,  and  the  latter  part  of  its  course  for  hundreds  of  miles  is  dry,  except  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  / 

HEIUNG.  CoNSTANTiN,  b.  Saxony,  1800;  studied  medicine  in  (Germany,  and  accom- 

Eanied  Wiegel.  the  botanist,  on  his  scientific  expedition  to  French  Guiana.  About  1884 
e  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon  Ixscame  favorably  known  as  a  homeopathic 
physician.  Among  his  works  sxe  Bias  and  Progrew  of  Homeopathy ^  TheDoTnesHc  Phy- 
ncum.  and  various  essays. 

HEBIOT,  in  English  law,  is  a  kind  of  line  due  in  copvhold  estates  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  on  the  death  of  the  copyholder,  and  consists  of  ii\e  best  beast.  Jewel,  or  chattel 
that  belonged  to  the  deceasea.  The  lonl  can  enforce  this  riglit  by  action,  or  seize  il 
brevi  manu.  Such  a  right  is  practically  unknown  in  freehold  estates  in  England.  In 
Scotland,  all  laud  is  held  on  much  the  same  forms  as  copyholds;  and  much  more  vex- 
atious things  of  a  similar  kind  to  heriots,  under  tlie  name  of  reliefs,  become  due  from  a 
vassal's  heir  to  the  superior  on  the  vassal's  death.  In,  both  countries  the  practice  is 
equally  barbarous. 

HESIOT,  Gborob.  founder  of  a  magnificent  hospital  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  a  gold- 
smith in  that  city,  a  descendant  of  the  Heriots  of  Trabroun,  East  Lothian,  was  Iwm  in 
June,  1563.  Admitted  in  May,  1588,  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  incorporation  of  gold- 
smiths, he  was,  in  1597,  appointed  goldsmith  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  and  soon  after  to  the  king,  on  whose  accession,  in  1603,  to  the  Engl isli  throne, 
Heriot  went  to  London,  where,  as  court-jeweler  and  banker,  lie  ama&sed  considerable 
riches.  He  died  Feb.  12,  1634,  without  issue,  and  Iwmieatlicd  tlie  greater  part  of  his 
wealth  (£28.625)  to  tlie  town-council  and  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  to' found  and  endow 
an  hospital  in  tliat  city  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  tiie  sons  of  poor  deceased 
or  decayed  burgesses."  The  noble  structure  of  Heriot's  hospital,  from  a  design,  it  is 
believed,  liy  Inigo  Jones,  was  completed  in  1649,  at  a  cost  of  £80.000  sterlinir.  After 
tlie  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  1650,  Cromwell  made  it  a  military  hospital;  but  in  1658  it  wns 
restortKl  to  the  governors  by  gen.  Monk;  and  in  1059,  80 boys  were  admitted.  216  bovs 
are  now  maintained  and  educated  in  it,  96  of  whom  are  non-resident.  In  1766  the 
•anuai  revenue  was  £1960.     In  1887  it  amounted  to  fll^^J^^ngiJ^^fl^year.  a 
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surplus  of  £8,099.  The  yearly  revenue  is  now  upwards  of  £20,000.  Most  o'  tiie  ground 
ou  which  the  now  town  of  Edinburgh  is  built  l>elougs  to  tlie  hospital.  The  revenues 
greatly  exceeding  the  expenditure,  in  1837  an  act  of  parliament  was  proc...  a  tor  the 
erection  of  schools  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  education  of  poor  children  free  of  all  expense. 
Of  these  *'  ileriot  schools"  there  are  19— viz.,  12  juvenile  and  7  infant  schools— at  tended 
by  upwarfls  of  5,100  boys  and  girls.  The  children  who  are  eligible  to  these  schools  are, 
first,  children  of  decayed  burgesses  and  freemen;  and,  second  children  whose  paixnits 
are  in  poor  circumstances,  and  who  reside  within  the  royalty  of  Edinburgh;  but  of  late 
admission  has  also  been  given  to  the  children  of  parents  residing  beyond  that  limit. 
There  are  also  9  free  evening-schools,  attended  l)y  1100  young  men  and  women.  There 
is  a  system  of  bursaries  connected  with  the  hospital,  both  for  the  boys  who  are  edu- 
cated in  it,  and  for  others  who  arc  elected  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  governors — 
•*  house  bursars,"  £30  a  year;  and  "out-bursars,"  about  £20;  the  former  established  in 
1810,  the  latter  in  1825. 

HERISAU,  the  largest  t.  in  the  Swiss  half-canton  of  Appenzell-ausser-Hhodon,  attlie 
confluence  of  the  Glatt  and  BrUhlbach,  7  m.  n.w.  of  Appenzell,  and  2.550  ft.  above  soa- 
level.  The  town  in  irregularly  built,  and  extends  over  a  large  area.  The  church-tower, 
in  whicli  the  archives  are  kept,  is  referred  to  the  7th  century.  Hensau  has  a  public  library, 
an  arsenal,  a  new  to\vn-hou%,  and  a  hospital,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  cantonal  council 
and  of  a  district  court  of  justice.  Tlie  manufactures  comprise  muslin,  cotton,  and  silk. 
Christianity  was  introduced  at  Ilcrisau  (a  name  durin^r  the  middle  ages  Latinized  as  Augia 
Domini)  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  The  nobles  of  Herisau  were  its  first 
superiors,  but  their  power  pas^ed  in  1800  into  the  hands  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Gall,  from 
whose  somewhat  oppressive  rule  the  people  bought  themselves  free  in  1463.  In  the 
neigliborhood  beautiful  walks  lead  to  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Rosenberg 
and  Rosen  burg.  The  baths  and  goat's-whey  cure  of  Heinrichsbad  are  about  a  mile  to 
the  north-east. 

HEBISTAL,  or  Hebstal,  a  considerable  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Liege, 
extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Maasfor  about  8  m.,  immediately  below  the  city 
of  Liege,  of  which  it  may  almost  be  considered  a  suburb.  Pop.  about  7.000,  principally 
workmen,  who  find  emph)yment  in  the  coal-mines,  the  iron  auQ  steel  works,  which  are 
here  carried  on.  Some  rums  still  exist  of  the  castle  of  Heristal,  the  biithplace  of  Pepin 
le  gros  (father  of  Charles  Martel,  and  great-grandfather  of  Charlemagne),  and  from 
which  he  had  his  title  of  Pepin  d'Heristal. 

HEBITABLE  BOKD,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  joined  with 
it  a  conveyance  of  land  in  security  thereof.  The  usual  deed  is  now  a  bond  and  dis- 
position in  seeurity,  corresponding  to  the  English  mortgage  (q.v.). 

HESITABLE  JITBIBBICTIONS,  a  remarkable  class  of  jurisdictions  held  herodilnrily 
from  the  crown  of  Scotland,  abolished  (1748)  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  These  jnrisiiictions 
amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  number,  and  consisted  of  sheriffships,  stewartries, 
constabularies,  but  principally  of  regalities  and  bailieries.  with  some  ofUces  of  distinc- 
tion. One  of  the  more  important  was  the  office  of  lord  justice-general,  and  the  lordship 
of  Argyle  and  the  isles,  both  belonging  to  the  family  of  Argyle.  In  virtue  of  their 
hereditary  rights,  the  possessors  of  these  jurisdictions  exercised  an  arbitrary  power  over 
vassals  and  others  withm  the  limits  of  their  domain,  and  could  punish  them  by  fines, 
scourging,  imprisonment,  and  even  in  some  cases  put  them  to  death',  without  inierfer- 
ence  of  the  common  law.  As  repugnant  to  social  nolicy,  and  more  particularly  with 
the  view  of  extinguishing  the  auUiority  of  highland  chiefs  over  their  clans,  these  heri- 
table jurisdictions  were  abolished;  the  possessors  receiving  payment  for  the  assumed 
value  of  their  rights.  Argyle  alone  received  £21.000  as  an  indemnity,  and  altogether 
there^was^paid  by  government  £152.087  12s.  2d.  The  abolition  of  these  odious  jurisdic- 
tions lieing  followed  by  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  on  a  proper  footing,  this  great  legis- 
lative act  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 

HEBITABLE  and  MOVABLE,  a  Scotch  law-phrase  denoting  the  distinctions  of  tilings 
which  go  to  the  heir  and  to  the  executors  respectively.  The  distinction  correspcnds  to 
a  certain  extent  to  the  phrase'  •*  heir  and  executor"  (q.v.)  in  England. 

HEBITABLE  SECUBITIEB,  the  name  given  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  what  arc  called 
mortgages  and  charges  on  land  in  England.  These  were  formerly  distinguished  into 
wadset,  infeftment  of  annual  rent,  heritable  bond,  liond  and  disposition  in  security,  and 
absolute  disposition  with  back-bond,  anti  also  reserved  burdens  on  land.  All  heritable 
securities  ixre  founded  on  the  theory  that  they  constitute  a  pledge  of  the  bind  to  the 
creditor  until  the  debt  is  paid,  or  rather  the  debt  is  a  burden  on  the  land,  .«o  that  what- 
ever lx»comes  of  the  land,  into  whatever  number  of  hands  it  is  conveyed  and  transferred. 
the  debt  still  inheres  in  it,  and  must  Ikj  first  paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  ludess  it  is 
redeemed.  In  Scotland  the  principal  heritable  security  is  now  called  the  bond  and  dis- 
position in  security,  which  consists  of  an  obligation  to  pay  the  debt,  and  a  disposition 
pro  tempore  to  the  creditor,  by  way  of  security  till  the  debt  is  paid.  The  bond  must  be 
reiristered  in  the  register  of  sasines,  to  complete  the  title,  and  it  is  assignable  to  a  third 
party.     A  power  is  always  given  to  the  creditor  to  sell  the  estate,  if  the  principal  or 
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interest  is  Dot  paid,  in  which  case  the  creditor  must  account  for  the  surplus  after  paying 
himself  his  debt. 

HEBITOE,  io  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  owner  of  land  in  a  parish  liable  to  public 
burduus.  The  heritors,  collectively,  have  vesied  in  them  the  fee  of  the  church  nnd 
churchyard;  they  repair  the  parish  church,  etc.,  and  before  the  education  act  (1872) 
elected  the  parish  schoolmaster.  * 

HERKIMER,  a  co.  in  e.  central  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  intersected  by 
the  Erie  canal  and  the  New  York  Central  railroad;  1400  sq.m. ;  pop.  *75,  41,686.  Tlw 
surface  is  generally  hilly,  rising  in  the  n.  part  into  a  spur  of  the  Adirondack  mountains. 
The  soil,  especially  along  the  Mohawk  Valley,  is  very  fertile.  Chief  productions:  cheese, 
butter,  liuy,  broom-corn,  potatoes,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Herkimer. 

HERKIMER,  Nicholas,  1720-77;  b.  N.  Y.;  son  of  J.  J.  Erghemar,  whose  name 
became  corrupted  to  Herkimer,  a  German  emigrant.  Nicholas  commanded  at  Fort 
Herkimer  in  1758  when  an  attack  was  made  by  the  French  and  Indians.  In  the  war  of 
the  revolution  he  was  a  colonel  and  led  a  force  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix.  In  Aug.. 
1777,  he  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  and  died  from  the  effects  of 
amputation.     Congress  voted  a  monument  to  liim,  but  it  was  never  built 

EEBMS.    See  Hermes. 

EEBMAITBAD,  The  (Sp.  "Brotherhood"),  an  association  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Castile  and  Arugon.  bound  together  by  a  solemn  leaeue  and  covenant  for  the  defense 
of  their  liberties  in  seasons  of  trouble.  These  confederacies  were  sanctioned  by  tbe 
sovereigns,  as  agents  for  &uppres:^iug  the  increasing  power  of  the  nobles,  and  for  maio- 
taining  public  security  through  the  land  with  no  cost  to  the  government.  In  Aragon, 
the  first  hermandad  was  established  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  in  Castile  about  30 
years  lati^r;  while  in  1295.  85  cities  of  Castile  and  Leon  formed  a  iornt  confederacy, 
and  entered  into  a  compact,  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  take  summary  ven- 
geance on  every  noble  who  had  either  robbed  or  injured  a  member  of  their  association 
and  refused  to  make  just  atonement  for  the  wrong;  or  upon  an}'  one  who  should 
attempt,  even  by  the  order  of  the  king,  to  levy  an  unjust  tax.  During  the  long  period 
of  anarchy  in  which  the  Christian  rulers  of  Spain  were  impotent  to  maintain  order  in 
their  own  dominions,  the  Santa  Hevmandady  or  holy  brotherhood,  had  presented  the 
only  check  against  the  unbounded  license  of  the  nobles;  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  seeing 
the  beneficial  effects  which  an  extension  of  the  institution  was  capable  of  producing, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  cortes  for  its  thorough  reorganization  and  extension  over 
the  whole  kingdom  in  14dG.  The  crimes  reserved  for  its  jurisdiction  were  all  acts  of 
violence  and  theft  committed  on  the  highroads  or  in  the  open  country,  and  the  penal- 
ties attached  to  each  misdemeanor  were  specified  with  the  greatest  precision  in  the 
codes  of  laws  which  were  enacted  at  different  times  in  the  yearly  assemblies  of  the 
deputies  of  the  confederate  cities.  An  annual  contribution  was,  moreover,  assessed  on 
every  hundred  householders  or  tecinoe  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the 
horsemen  and  quadnlleros  or  officials  of  the  brotherhood,  whose  duty  it  was  to  nne^X 
offenders  and  enforce  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Although  the  hermandad  was  regarded 
with  much  disfavor  by  the  aristocracy,  it  continued  for  many  years  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions, until  the  country  was  cleared  of  banditti  and  the  ministers  of  justice  enabled  to 
discharge  their  duties  without  hindrance  from  lawless  dTsturl)ers  of  the  peace.  In  1498, 
the  objects  of  the  hermandad  having  been  obtained  and  public  order  established  on  a 
firm  basis,  the  brotherhood  was  disorganized,  nnd  reduced  to  an  ordinary  police,  such 
as  it  has  existed,  with  various  modifications  of  form,  to  the  preset. t  century.  The  laws 
enacted  at  different  times  in  the  juntas  or  assemblies  of  the  liermandad  were  compiled, 
in  148o.  into  a  code,  known  as  the  Qvademo  de  la»  Leyes  n%ieca»  de  la  hermandad, 
whioh  was  first  printe«l  at  Burgos  in  1527. — 8ee  Mariana,  Hiaiory  of  Spain;  Pulgar, 
BeyeH  Catolicas;  Prescoit,  History  of  Ferdinarui  and  Iitabella.  y      • 

HERMANN,  Friedrtch  Benedict  Wilheimton  (1795-1868).  A  distmguished 
political  economist,  b.  Bavaria;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and  WOrzburg. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  mathenuitics  and  poHtical  economy,  and  in  1817  he  opened 
a  private  school  at  Nuremberg.  In  18*23  he  became  pntat  docent  at  the  university 
of  Erlangen,  and  a  few  years  later  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  NuremlHJiig.  Hia 
great  wol*k.  StaaUirirth^haJUiche  U ntersucfien  (Economical  ResearcJies),  appeared  in 
1882.  and  three  rears  later  he  was  made  member  of  the  royal  Bavanan  academy  of 
science.  His  life  was  a  succession  of  active  and  energetic  service.  He  was  inspector 
of  technical  instruction  iu  Bavaria;  in  1839  assumed  charge  of  the  bureau  of  statistics; 
in  1845  was  one  of  the  councilors  of  the  interior;  and  in  1848  sat  as  member  for 
Munich  in  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  so-called  *•  great  German  parly/' and  representative  of  their  views  at  Vienna.  In 
1855  he  attained  the  highest  honor  to  which  he  could  aspire,  and  l)ecame  councilor  of 
state.  He  published  a  large  nutnber  of  reviews  and  papers  in  the  various  German 
newspapers,  and  as  head  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  he  published  a  yearly  report  of  high 
value 

HEBMAHH,  or  Herman,  a  name  that  first  appears  in  Germany  in  the  6th  c.  after 
Christ,  but  is  now  become  common.    It  has  been  erroneously  transferred  to  that  prmoe 
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or  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  called  by  Roman  writers  Anninius,  and  by  the  Greeks  Arme- 
nios.  This  personage  was  the  son  of  Sigimer,  and  was  born  16  b.c.  The  period  in 
which  the  youth  of  Hermann  was  cast  was  fraught  with  the  greatest  peril  to  Germany. 
To  secure  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  against  the  attacks  of  the  Germai^ic  tribes,  the 
Romans  had  been  forced  to  advauce  into  the  more  turbulent  districts,  and  to  build  a 
series  of  forts  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  this  manner,  not  only  had*most  of  the 
Celtic  tribes,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  been  subdued,  but  in  the  years  from  9  B.C.  to 
4  A.D..  Dru.su8and  Tiberius  had  penetrated  into  tlie  n.w.  of  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe, 
laid  out  a  number  of  military  roads,  erected  fortresses  in  the  country,  and  reduced  the 
different  tribes  to  such  dependence  upon  Rome,  as  virtualljr  amounted  to  complete  sub- 
jugation. With  so  much  prudence  and  caution  had  Tiberius  proceeded,  that  the  Ger- 
mans continued  to  all  appearance  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Romans,  gradually  adopted 
Roman  habits,  and  frequently  and  readily  took  service  in  the  Ri)man  armies.  Thus 
Hermann  and  his  brother  Flavins  had  enrolled  tliemselves  under  the  Roman  standards, 
find  as  leaders  of  Cheruscan  auxiliaries,  had  not  only  obtained  Roman  citizenship  and 
the  rank  of  knighthood  in  the  country  of  the  Danube,  but  had  likewise  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  arts  of  war  and  policy,  as 
practiced  by  the  Romans.  Enriched  with  these  experiences,  when  Hermann,  after  the 
expiration  of  some  years,  returned  home,  he  found  the  state  of  affairs  considerably 
changed  for  the  worse,  through  the  unskillful  despotism  of  the  Roman  viceroy,  Quin- 
tilius  Varus.  Hermann  now  conceived  the  plan  of  delivering  his  country  from  its 
oppressors.  All  the  tribes  and  leaders  as  far  as  the  Elbe  were  secretly'  summoned;  Varus 
was  lulled  into  security,  and  induced  to  dispatch  portions  of  his  army  to  different 


or  the  adjoining  Prussian  territory);  an  engagement  took  place,  which  lasted  for  tliree 
days.  The  result  was  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  Roman  army  (9  A.D.).  When  intel- 
ligence of  this  defeat  reached  Rome,  it  excited  the  greatest  consternation  and  anxictjr. 
The  Germans,  however,  who  had  only  their  own  liberation  in  view,  prosecuted  their 
victory  no  further;  and  for  a  few  years  both  parties,  so  to  speak,  hung  fire.  When 
Gkrmanicus  (q.v.),  however  (14  a.d.),  assumed  the  command  on  the  lower  Rhine,  he 
resolved  to  crush  the  barbarians.  In<Cwo  successive  campaigns,  14  a.d.  and  16  a.d.,  he 
reduced  Hermann  to  great  straits;  but  he  being  recalled  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, 17  A.D.,  the  results  of  his  victorious  activity  were  lost.  From  this  time  no  Roman 
army  ever  ventured  to  penetrate  from  the  Rhine  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  this 
circumstance,  which  decided  the  future  fate  of  Germany,  must  be  ascribecf  chiefly  to 
Hermann.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner  was  the  foreign  enemy  expelled,  than  the  internal 
feuds  broke  out  with  more  violence  than  ever.  In  the  course  of  these,  Hermann  was 
slain  by  his  own  relatives,  in  the  37lh  year  of  his  a^e  and  12th  of  his  leadership.  Taci- 
tus says  of  him:  "  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  deliverer  of  Germany;  and  unlike  other 
kings  and  generals,  he  attacked  the  Roman  people,  not  at  the  commencement,  but  in 
the  fullness  of  their  i)ower;  in  battles,  he  was  not  always  successful,  but  he  was  invin- 
cible in  war.  He  still  lives  in  the  songs  of  the  barbar  ans,  though  unknown  to  the 
annuls  of  the  Greeks,  who  admire  only  what  belongs  to  themselves:  by  the  Romans,  he 
is  not  estimated  according  to  his  merits,  because  in  our  admiration  for  the  past,  we 
neglect  the  present." — Compare  Wietersheim,  Der  Feldzug  des  Oermanicus  (Leip.  1850); 
Massmann,  Arminius  C/ieruscorum  Dux  ac  Deem,  Liberator  Qerwania  (1889);  BOitger, 
Uerrnaftn^  der  C fieruskerfurst  {H.fiR.  1874). — A  colossal  statue  of  Hermann,  plac(.'d  on  a 
hill  near  the  town  of  Detmold,  was  publicly  unveiled  on  Aug.  16,  1875.  The  work, 
intended  to  be  a  national  monument,  is  by  the  sculptor  Baudel,  who  devoted  to  its 
completion  a  large  portion  of  his  life. 

EDBB'MAVH,  Johann  Gottfried  Jakob,  a  German  philologist  of  great  genius  and 
learning,  was  b.  at  Leipsic,  Nov.  28,  1772;  studied  there  and  at  Jena,  and  was  made,  in 
1798,  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1803  he  was  called  to  Kiel  as  ordinary 
professor  of  eloquence,  becoming,  in  addition,  professor  of  poetry  in  1809.  and  in  this 
position  he  remained  till  his  death,  Dec.  31,  1848.  Distinguished  by  liberal-mindedness 
and  love  of  truth,  by  eloquence  and  extensive  culture,  Hermann  continued  till  his  latest 
days  to  attract  a  large  circle  of  students  to  his  class-room,  which  sent  forth  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Germany.  The  first  depart- 
ment which  he  began  to  cultivate  on  original  principles  was  the  science  of  meter,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  develop  a  philosophical  theory  from  the  categories  of  Kant;  and 
on  this  subject  he  wrote,  besides  his  llandbuch  d.  Metrik  (1798),  several  Latin  treatises, 
among  which  his  Epitome  Doctrinas  Metj-ioB  (1818)  reached  a  third  edition  in  1852.  Of 
wider  importance,  however,  was  the  new  method  which  he  introduced  into  the  treat- 
ment of  Greek  grammar,  which  has  had  its  influence  on  the  gramma^  of  Latin,  and 
even  of  modern  languages,  especially  of  the  German.  The  principles  of  this  nieihod 
are  not  only  explicitly  developed  in  his  De  Emendendd  Ratlone  Orcpcrv  Orammafica;  {ISOl), 
but  are  practically  illustrated  in  his  mimerous  editions  of  the  ancient  classics.  Her- 
mann's power  of  dealing  with  chronolofrictil,  topographical,  and  personal  questions,  is 
shown  in  his  Optiseula  (7  vols.,  Leip.  1827-1830),  which  also  contain  some  poems  breath- 
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ing  the  spirit  oi  Roman  poetry.    Consult  Jakn's  Ootffried  Hermann  eine  OeddehtrUtireA 
(Leip.  1»49) 

HESMANNSTADT  (Lat.  Cibinivm,  Hung.  Nagy-Szeben),  an  important  t.  of  Austria^ 
capiinl  of  ilic  crowu-land  of  Transylvauia,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Cibin,  or  Zibin, 
an  atilueui  uf  the  Aluta,  about  70  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cronstadt.  Uerniaunstadt  is  the  seat  of 
the  Austrian  governor  of  Transylvania,  and  of  a  Orcein  uon-uuited  bisliop.  aud  is  the 
head  quarters  of  tbe  12lh  corps  of  tlie  imperial  army.  Tanning,  wax -bleaching,  and 
the  making  of  clotb,  combs,  paper,  and  gunpowder,  chiefly  employ  the  (1869)  18,998 
inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Protestants. 

Uermaunstadt,  originally  a  village,  is  called,  on  the  ancient  seal  of  the  town,  VtUa 
Hemuinni,  The  Hermann  from  wliom  the  town  has  its  name  was  a  citizen  of  >turem> 
berg,  and  is  said  to  have  led  hither  a  colony  in  the  12th  century. 

EEBMAFH  SOBITE,  in  botany,  tlie  term  used  to  designate  those  flowers  which  con- 
tain both  the  male  aud  female  organs  of  reproduction  (stamens  and  pistils),  and  are 
therefore  by  themselves  capable  of  producing  perfect  seed.  Flowers  containing  cmly 
male  or  female  organs  arc  called  urusexval  or  dieUnous  (q.v.),  and  when  produced  on  the 
same  plant,  mon<£ciou8{f:i.y.)\  when  on  difl^erent  plants,  diacwus.  Hermaphrodite  flowers 
are  also  called  monorUnatts  (Qr.  moHos,  one,  and  kUne,  a  couch)  and  perfect  flowers. 

HERMAPHRODITE  BRIG,  or  Brigantinb.    Bee  Brio,  ante, 

HEBMAFH'BODITISK  is  a  term  employed  by  naturalists  to  designate  the  state  or 
condition  of  those  organisms,  whether  aniinal  or  vegetable,  in  which  the  sexual  chamc- 
teristics  of  the  male  and  female  arc  united  in  the  same  individual.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fable  of  the  union  into  one,  of  the  bodies  of  Hermaphroditus,  son  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  and  the  nymph  Salmacis.     See  Ovid's  Metamorphows,  lib.  iv.  v.  847. 

There  are  two  Iiinds  of  hermaphroditism,  the  true  and  the  spurious;  in  the  former, 
there  is  an  actual  co-existcncc,  in  the  same  individual,  of  male  and  female  reproductive 
organs:  while  in  the  latter,  there  is  only  an  appearance,  from  arrest  or  excess  of  devel- 
opment, of  a  union  of  the  distinctive  organs  oi  both  sexes.  True  hermaphroditism  is 
the  normal  type  of  sexual  structure  in  roost  plants.  See  Hermaphrdditb,  in  l)otany. 
It  likewise  occurs  normally  in  many  of  the  lower  invertebmta.  and  as  a  monstrosity  m 
the  higher  invertebrata,  and  even  occasionally  in  certain  vertebrata. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Balbiani  show  that  certain  infusoria  (as,  for  instance, 
the  common  ^een  paramcecium),  at  all  events  odcasionr.liy  present  the  phenomena  of 
hermaphroditism.  In  some  of  the  polyps  (as,  for  example,  the  hydra  and  some  of  the 
actinise).  the  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual;  tbe  same  is  the- case  with  some  of 
the  acalephse  (namely,  the  ctenophora),  with  certain  orders  of  helminthes  or  parasitic 
worms  (the  cestodes  and  trematodes),  with  certain  annelides  (the  hirudinei  and  lum- 
bricini.  of  which  the  leech  and  the  earth-worm  are  typical  examples),  with  many  acepha- 
lous mollusks,  with  the  pteropods  and  with  most  of  the  gasteropods;  while  in  the 
highest  order  of  mollusks,  the  cephaiopods,  the  sexes  are  always  distinct  Among  the 
crustaceans,  the  cirrhipeds  are  for  the  most  part  hermaphrodites;  but  in  the  other  and 
higher  orders,  if  hermaphroditism  exists,  it  is  only  as  an  abnormal  occurrence,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  monstrosity.  (For  example,  the  common  lobster  has  been  observed  with 
male  organs  on  one  side  of  its  body,  and  female  orj^ans  on  the  other.)  Tnie  but  not 
normal  Tiermaphroditism,is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  insects.  In  14  cases  given  by 
Ochsenheimcr,  the  right  side  was  male,  and  the  left  female;  and  in  9  cases  it  was  the 
reverse.  Prof.  Owen  remarks  that  in  insects  hermaphrodites  are  occasionally  found, 
where  the  characters  of  one  sex,  instead  of  extending  over  one-half,  arc  limited  to  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  body  which  agree  in  the  main  with  the  other  sex.  Thus,  in  an  individ- 
ual of  gastropTioga  quercus,  the  body,  the  antennse,  and  the  left  wings  were  those  of  the 
female,  while  the  right  wings  were  those  of  the  male. 

True  (but  of  course  abnormal)  hermaphroditism  is  far  rarer  amongst  the  vertebi^ta 
than  in  insects  or  crustaceans.  Various  instances,  however,  are  on  record  of  fl^hes 
presenting  a  lateral  hermaphroditic  structure,  or  a  roe  on  one  side  and  a  milt  on  tbe 
other;  and  references  to  various  cases  that  have  been  reported  may  be  found  in  sir 
James  Y.  Simpson's  learned  and  elaborate  article.  ''Hermaphroditism,"  mllie  Cffdo- 
podia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  same  article  may  be  referred  to  for  cases  of 
similar  hermaphroditism  in  birds  and  mammals,  including  the  human  subject,  namely, 
cases  in  which  there  were  female  structures  on  one  side,  and  male  structures  (more  or 
less  perfect)  on  the  other. 

Returning  from  these  cases  of  abnormal  true  hermaphroditism  to  those  of  normal 
true  hermaphroditism,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself— Can  these  true  animal 
hermaphrodites,  possessing  male  and  female  organs,  fertilize  themselves?  As  far  as  is 
known,  none  of  t|^e  terrestrial  hermaphrodites,  such  as  land-mollusks  (the  common 
snail,  for  example)  and  earth-worms,  are  self-impregnating.  They  all  pair,  and  in  this 
respect  offer  a  strong  contrast  with  hermaphrodite  plants.  But  of  aquatic  animals,  there 
are  many  self -fertilizing  hermaphrodites.  For  further  details  on  the  subject  of  hermaph- 
roditism generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Steenstrup's  UntereucJiungen  vJberdat  Vorh- 
ommsn  des  Hertntiphroditismus  in  der  Natur  (1846). 

Spurious  hermaphroditism  is  a  subject  of  too  purely  a  professional  character  to  be 
noticed  at  all  fully  in  these  pages.    Those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject  may  be 
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referred  for  further  information  to  sir  James  T.  Simpson's  article,  and  to  a  case  recorded 
a  number  of  years  ago  ia  the  Lantet  by  Dr.  Gird  wood. 


L'MAS,  the  name  of  one  of  tliosc  who  were  members  of  the  Roman  church  at  the 
time  ut  which  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and,  as  may  be  infLrred  from 
the  apostle's  addressing  a  special  greeting  to  him,  a  person  of  some  eminence  among  his 
fellow-Christians.  He  was,  though  resident  at  Rome,  most  probably,  juHging  fiom  his 
name,  of  Greek  origin.  Hernias, liowever,  has  obtained  even  more  considerattiou  fiom 
the  circumstance  oi  his  being  tlie  reputed  author  of  the  well-known  eurly  treatise,  culkd 
The  Shepherd,  which  is  commonly  classed  among  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  Hermas  of  St.  Paul,  more  or  less  positively,  by  Origen.  Eutebius, 
and  St.  Jerome.  Lat  there  is  a  second  Hermas,  who  lived  about  tlie  middle  of  the  2d 
c,  a  brother  of  Pius  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom  the  work  is  attributed  by  other 
writers,  and  it  would  seem  with  greater  intrinsic  probabilitv.  The  work  contains  many 
allusions  which  appear  to  be  directed  specially  against  the  Montanifc^tic  errors— a  fact 
ouite  irreconcilable  ^ith  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  written  in  the  apostolic  a;re. 
The  Shepherd,  whichever  Hermas  may  liave  been  its  author,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  Greek.  However,  until  recently,  it  was  known  only  by  a  Latin  version,  wilt 
tlie  exception  of  some  Greek  fragments  collected  from  the  quotations  of  the  work  by  tlie 
<Jreek  fathers.  But  in  the  year  1856  a  Greek  text,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Mt. 
Athos,  by  the  since  too  notorious  M.  Simonides,  was  published  at  Leipsic,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  is  more  than  doubtful;  and  an  Etliiopic  version  was  printed  in  1860  Jby 
M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  the  well-known  Abyssinian  traveler  and  scholar.  77ie  Shepheid 
is  a  mystical  work,  divided  into  three  parts — the  first  con  tainina:  four  "Visions;"  the 
.^secona,  twelve  **  Precepts;"  and  the  third,  ten  ••Similitudes."  It  has  been  described 
las  the  Pilgrim*B  Progress  of  the  early  church;  and  although  it  contains  but  little  of  posi- 
tive dogmatic  teaching,  is  a  most  interesting  monument  of  the  Christian  life  of  that 
period. 

HEBXEHETT'TICB  (Gr.  Hermeneutes,  an  interpreter),  the  science  of  interpretation, 
«espe€ially  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  forms  a  branch  of  the  same  general 
.study  with  exegesis  (q. v.),  and  indeed  is  often  confounded  with  that  science;  but  tlie 
•distinction  between  the  two  branches  is  very  marked,  and  is  perliaps  sufficiently  indi- 
»cated  by  tlie  etymology  of  the  names  tliemselves.  To  hermeneutics  properly  belongs 
the  •*  intepretation  "  of  the  text — that  is,  the  discovery  of  its  true  mominf^;  ihe  province 
•of  exegesis  is  the  "exposition"  of  the  meaning  so  discovered,  and  the  practical  ofificeof 
making  it  intelligible  to  others  in  its  various  bearings,  scientific,  liieral,  doctrinal,  and 
moral.  Slence.  although,  as  will  be  seen  by  refejence  to  the  article  Exegesis,  the  laws 
•of  interpretation  have  many  things  in  common  with  those  of  exposition,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  to  the  especial  province  of  hermeneutics  belongs  all  that  regards  the  text  and 
interpretation  of.  the  Holy  Scripture;  the  signification  of  words,  the  force  and  sign ifl- 
-cance  of  idioms, 'the  modification  of  the  sense  by  the  context,  and  the  other  details  of 
philological  and  gcammatical  inquiry;  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  writer 
•or  the  persons  whom  he  addressed;  of  ^the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  and  the 
•object  to  which  his  work  was  directed;  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages;  and  other 
^similar  considenitions.  All  tlicse  inquiries,  although  seemingly  purely  literaiy,  are 
modified  by  the  views  entertained  as  to  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  especially  on 
the  question  of  its  inspiration,  and  tlie  nature  and  degree  of  such  inspiration. 

So  far,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  Roman  Catholic  hermeneutistsand  the  more 
strict  school  of  Protestant  critics.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  Protestants  of  every  shade  on  the  other,  may  be 
said  to  begin.  With  the  latter,  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  once  truly  ascertained  from 
the  Scripture  itself,  interpreted  by  the  rules  explained  above,  is  regarded  as  final,  and  is 
.accepted  by  the  interpreter  as  the  revelation  intended  by  God.  "With  the  former,  the 
individual  judgment  which  is  formed  upon  these  rules,  and  which,  as.  to  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  particular  passage,  may  possibly  coincide  with  that  of  the  Protestant,  is 
still  controlled,  and,  it  may  be,  overruled  by  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
church,  as  conveyed  in  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  the  dogmatical  definitions  of  pon- 
tiffs accepted  by  the  universal  church.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  often  inferred  tiiat 
in. the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  science  of  hermeneutics  is  a  nullity,  and  that  no  free- 
dom of  interpretation  is  practically  permitted.  The  Roman  Catholic  critic,  however.  - 
maint4iins  that  he  exercises,  and  is  free  to  exercise,  on  the  text  of  Scripture  the  same 
]il>erty  of  interpretation  which  the  Protestant  may  claim;  and  that  it  is  quite  posKible 
that  he  may  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions  with  the  Protestant  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  scriptural  text  considered  in  itself  alone.  But  he  differs  from  the  Protestant  in 
believing  that  the  Scripture  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  God's  revelation,  and,  there* 
fore,  that  as  one  passage  of  scripture  is  modified  by  anether,  so  the  scriptural  revela 
tion  itself  may  be  modified  by  other  revelations  of  God  conveyed  to  us  through  other 
mediums;  as.  for  example,  that  of  tradition.  See  Tradition.  As  repu-ds  the  lii(>ia. 
tiire  of  hermeneutics,  most  of  the  writers  named  in  the  article  Exboesis  have  dealt  with 
both  branches  of  the  science.  They  are  for  the  most  part  Protestant.  The  most 
remarkable  modern  Catholic  hermeneutical  writers  are  Hermann  Goldhagen  (Mainz, 
176o)j  SeemQller's  BermeTmUiea  Sacra  (1779) ;  AT:iyr*s  InsUtutio  Juaup,  Sacn  (1789) , 
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Jahn's  Enchiridion  Hermen,  (Yienna,  1812);  Angler's  HermeneuUM  Oeneralia  ^vtrxfOir 
1813) ;  Unterkircher's  Herineneuiiea  BMica  (1881) ;  Ronoliler,  Herm,  BiU  Prineipia 
BationaUa  (FUuf  Kircbeo,  1838);  ScbDiitler,  Qrun(UinienderJiermeneutik{lt^);  GUire's 
Uermeneutica  Sacra  (1840). 

HEBX'ES,  the  name  of  a  divinity  more  familiarly  known  as  Mercury,  the  god  of 
speech,  eloquence,  the  sciences,  trattic,  theft,  and  herds.  Under  this  name  are  comprised 
several  mythological  personages,  who  personified  the  external  expression  of  thought, 
whether  human  or  divine.  The  principal  of  these  are  Tell,  Thoih^Theuth.  or  Taut, 
the  Egyptian  Hermes,  the  Greek  god  properly  so  called,  the  Pheuician  Tmiut,  the 
Carthaginian  Sumes.  the  Etruscan  furms,  the  Chaldsean  Duvanai,  and  the  Latin  Mur- 
curius.  The  oldest  of  these  was  undoubtedly  the  Egyptian,  whose  worship  appears  as 
early  as  the  llth  dynasty.  Thoth  was  generally  represented  with  the  head  of  an  ibis 
(Ae6),  which  was  his  living  emblem,  and  expressed  his  name  in  hieroglyphs.  These, 
according  to  the  legends,  he  had  invented  and  revealed  to  the  monarch  'Thamus.  Many 
religious  books  were  believed  to  have  been  written  bv  him,  and  all  literary  composiiious 
were  dedicated  to  him.  He  was  scribe  or  clerk  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  future  state 
justified  the  good  against  their  accusers,  as  he  formerly  had  Osiris  in  the  trial  of  that 
god  and  TyphoD.  In  the  contest  between  Osiris  and  Typhou,  when  Horus  had  torn  off 
the  diadem  of  his  mother  Isis,  Thoth  is  reported  to  have  replaced  it  with  tlie  head  of  a 
cow.  •  Locally,  he  was  lord  of  Seseuu,  HermopoUs,  the  modern  Eshmunin,  but  his 
worship  was  universal.  He  was  a  self-created,  self-existent  god,  although  some  legends 
of  later  date  make  him  the  son  of  Chnumis,  or  of  the  Nile.  In  his  celestial  character 
he  was  idenilfled  with  the  moon,  aah,  and  was  supposed  to  preside  over  that  luminary, 
and  the  souls  which  made  it  their  habitation.  He  inscribed  also  the  names  of  monai'chs 
on  the  aslit  or  Persca,  the  tree  of  life  of  the  Egyptian  paradise. 

In  the  Phenician  mythology,  Taaut  or  Hermes  seems  derived  from  the  Egyptian,, 
ftnd  he  was  the  son  of  Misor  or  Egypt,  inventor  of  Writing  and  the  sciences;  while 
another,  form  of  his  name,  Sumes,  is  that  of  the  Puoic  Hermes  of  Carthage.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  the  name  of  Taaut  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Tet,  *•  word  or 
**  speech."  The  tradition  of  Hermes  has  passed  to  the  Arabs,  who  recognize  two 
Hermes,  one  who  lived  1000  years  after  Adam,  called  by  the  Chaldecs  Ouriai  or 
Duvanai.  the  great  master;  another,  surnamed  Thani,  doctor  of  the  world,  and  lilx?rator 
of  men  from  error,  a  prophet  and  philosopher;  and  Trismegist,  the  thrice-great,  who 
lived  at  Oalovaz,  in  Chaldsea. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  Greek  Hermes.  The  various  trnditions  which 
make  him  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  Nilus,  whose  name  was  never  prouoiinced.  or  tiie 
sacred  Thoth,  are  clearly  Egyptian ;  that  which  derives  his  origin  from  Ouranos.  and 
Hemera,  is  probably  the  Phenician  myth.  But  the  principal  Hermes  in  whom  the 
actions  of  the  others  centered  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  b.  on.Mt.  Cyllene,  in 
Arcadia,  and  originally  a  Pelasgian  divinity  who  presided  over  cattle  and  commerce. 
His  birth  is  placed  subsequent  to  that  of  Apollo.  Four  hours  after,  according  to  thi^ 
hymn,  he  left  his  cradle,  and  having  found  a  tortoise,  invented  the  eheltfn,  or  Ivre,  usiui; 
its  shell  as  a  sounding-board,  and  making  the  strings  out  of  the  entrails  of  a  sheep. 
At  nightfall  he  stole  fifty  of  the  sacred  herd  of  Apollo  from  Pieria,  drove  them  to 
the  banks  of  the  Alpheius,  slaughtered  and  dressed  two  of  them.  To  escape  detec- 
tion, he  had  bound  his  feet  with  branohes  of  the  myrtle  and  tamarisk.  Apollo,  miss- 
ing his  cattle,  dragged  Hermes  before  Zeus,  at  Olympus,  who  condemned  him  to 
restore  them;  but  Apollo,  enchanted  by  the  sound  of  the  newly-invented  lyre,  offered 
Hermes  his  cattle  in  exchange,  gave  hini  his  wiiip  or  goad,  taught  him  how  to  tend 
cattle,  and  presented  him  with  the  caducous.  In  the  Eiad  and  Odyssey  are  no  traces 
of  his  thievish  propensities,  which  were  introduced  by  the  later  poets.  In  the  Gigan- 
tomachia  he  lihsrated  Zeus  from  Typhon,  and  restored  him  his  limbs.  Hermes  was 
messenger,  herald,  and  ambassador  of  the  gods;  he  bound  Prometheus  to  Caucasus; 
killed  Argus  with  the  hundred  eyes;  liberated  tlie  wandering  lo,  etc.  In  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war,  he  conducted  the  goddesses  to  the  fatal  judgment  of  Paris,  brought 
Priam  to  Achilles,  and  was  patron  of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  gave  the  herb  molysrto 
liberate  him  from  Circe.  Many  heroical  and  other  personages  were  descendedfrom 
him.  As  god  of  the  sciences,  he  invented  the  alphabet  from  the  flight  of  crancii, 
astronomy,  and  numbers,  weights  and  measures,  music,  the  Ijre,  and  syrinx,  gymnns- 
tics.  tactics,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  Many  festivals  were  celebrated  to  him  in 
northern  Greece  and  the  islands,  as  atPhenea,  Cyllene,  and  Athens;  and  some  of  these 
Hermiea  resembled  the  Saturnalia,  slaves  being  served  on  these  occasions  by  their 
masters.  His  worship,  in  fact,  extended  all  over  the  Peloponnesus,  the  islands  of  the 
.3Sgean.  Asia  Minor,  and  even  Hesperia  or  Magna  Grsecia.  Amongst  animals,  the  tor- 
toise, pi'^,  lamb,  and  goat,  and  the  younff  of  beasts,  were  sacred  lo  him ;  the  ibis  and  the 
gull  {Uirwi)  amongst  birds;  and  the  palm-tree,  black-thorn,  cinque-foil,  and  purslane 
amongst  plants.  Hermes  had  a  local  worship  in  Samothrace,  where  he  appeared  as  one 
of  the  Cabiri,  under  the  name  of  Casmilos,  the  son  of  Hephaistos  or  Vulcan,  and 
Cabira.     In  the  Elcusinbin  mysteries,  he  was  represented  by  the  hieroceryx. 

The  idea  of  Hermes  seems  to  have  been  developed  from  two  origins — the  ancient 
Pelasgic  or  Arcadian  god  of  shepherds,  subsequently  considered  the  patron  of  barter,  of 
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commerce,  without  any  trace  of  intellectual  qualities;  and  the  Phenician  or  Egyptian 
Hermes,  introduced  by  comitierce  into  Greece,  with  all  the  attributes  attributed  by  the 
Orientals  to  their  deity.  In  art,  a  similar  development  is  seen  from  the  old  squnred 
trunks  or  pillars,  called  henuse  and  hermidia,  retained  till  a  later  period,  but  by  degrees 
ornamented  with  a  bearded  head,  to  which  sometimes  are  added  phallic  symbols,  the 
destruction  of  which  at  Athens  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  led  to  a  jfear- 
ful  tumult,  and  the  fall  of  Alcibiades  (q.v.).  In  later,  but  still  archaic  art,  he  is  repre- 
sented bearded,  wearing  the  broad-brimmed  petasus,  and  holding  the  twisted  caduceus. 
At  the  time  of  Phidias,  he  was  represented  unbearded,  with  curly  hair,  a  crafty  and 
charming  expression,  and  the  form  of  an  athlete.  Instead  of  the  petasus,  wings  are 
sometimes  arranged  in  his  hair;  his  boots  are  winged,  and  his  caduceus  has  two  snakes 
attached  to  it.  His  form  is  naked,  but  often  has  a  ehlamya^  or  cloak,  doubled  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  his  hand  holds  a  purse  of  money;  while  the  cock,  referring  to  his  inven- 
tion of  the  gymnasium,  or  the  hours  of  business;  the  tortoise,  allusive  of  his  discovery 
of  the  lyre;  the  palm-tree,  emblem  of  his  invention  of  letters:  the  ^oat,  referring  to  his 
charge  of  herds  and  paternity  of  Pan;  and  even  tlie  dog,  allying  him  with  Anubis,  are 

E]ace<l  at  liis  side.     Thek  most  remarkable  type  of  the  god  was  as  carrying  a  ram  upon 
is  shoulders  (criopJionMi).    The  caduceus  was  gilded  at  the  top,  painted  blue  in  the 
middle,  and  black  at  the  handle. 

The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  derived  his  worship  directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  repre- 
sent him  with  the  same  attributes  and  type,  but  with  the  Etruscan  name  Turmu,  as  the 
Camillus  of  the  gods.  His  worship  passed  into  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Mercurius,  or 
Mercury,  by  which  he  is  more  familiarly  known,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tnereari, 
to  traffic.  There  was  something  mystic  in  his  cult,  for  the  feeiales  did  not  know  his 
nature,  and  he  originally  had  the  laurel  instead  of  the  caduceus.  and  the  name  of  his 
mother  Mala  had  been  given  to  the  month  Mains,  or  May,  on  the  lOtli  day  of  which  his 
festival  was  held.  As  earlv  as  259  a.u.c,  he  bad  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
his  statue  in  that  locality  held  a  purse.  At  the  Porta  Capena,  there  was  a  well  sacred  to 
him^  and  the  merchants  sprinkled  themselves  and  their  ^ods  with  the  holy-water 
obtained  by  dipping  a  laurel  branch  into  the  well.  Tradition  made  him  tlie  father  of 
Evander  by  the  nymph  Carmenta,  and  of  Larea  b^  the  eoddess  Lara;  but  the  Romans, 
adopted  into  their  religious  system  the  Greek  traditions,  alihou^h,  at  a  later  time,  under 
the  empire,  the  influx  of  foreign  rcli^ons  made  them  confound  him  with  the  Egyptian 
Anubis,  and  even  represent  him  with  a  dog's  or  Jackal's  head,  and  depict  him  of  a 
golden  or  black  color.  His  worship  had  even  penetrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  was  adored 
under  the  name  of  Teutames. — GrQber,  Aliklass.  Worttrbuch  Voce  ;  Gerhard,  OriediUck, 
MythoL.  (8vo.  BerL  1854,  i.  260;  Hartung,  Ed.  d.  Burner  (8vo.  Frib.  1843);  Birch.  OaU, 
Aniiq,,  pp.  26,  27;  Mailer,  Arch.  d.  'Kuiut,  p.  560. 

H££]CS8,  Georob,  a  Roman,  Catholic  philosopher  and  divine  of  Germany,  whose 
system  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  long  and  acrimonious  controversy,  was  b.  at  Dreyer- 
walde,  in  the  diocese  of  Paderborn,  in  Westphalia.  April  22,  1775.  Having  received  his 
early  education  from  his  parish  priest,  Hermes  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Rheina,  and 
tlience  was  transferred,  in  1792,  as  a  theological  candidate,  to  the  university  of  Mtluster, 
where  he  speedily  distinguished  himself,  as  well  by  his  ability  and  acuteness,  as  by  his 

Siety  and  exemplary  life.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  gymnasium  of 
[Qnster;  and  after  nine  years,  he  was  named  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
the  same  place.  His  lectures  being  of  a  popular  character,  and  addressed  mainly  to  the 
examination  of  tjie  modern  philosophical  systems,  and  thus  bearing  on  revelation, 
attracted  many  hearers,  and  established  for  Hermes  a  high  reputation  in  Germany;  and 
when,  in  1819,  the  new  mixed  university  of  Bonn  was  established,  Hermes  was  appointed 
to  a  professorship  of  theology.  His  early  reputation  attended  him  here,  and  students 
flocked  to  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  even  from  the  low  countries.  In 
this  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Mdy  26.  1831. 

The  great  object  which  Hermes  appears  to  have  proposed  to  himself  was  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  philosophical  systems,  which,  when  he  entered  on  his  career  as  a  profes- 
sor, were  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  full  popularity,  and  especially  that  of  Eunt;  and  with 
this  view,  he  sought  to  deduce  the  foundations  of  all  philosophical  inquiry  from  the 
same  first  principles  from  which  the  Kantian  philosophy  takes  its  departure.  His  sys- 
tem, therefore,  presupposes  in  the  mind,  as  the  starting-point  of  all  rational  inquiry,  a 
blank  condition,  which,  as  variously  described  by  friends  and  enemies,  is  either  simply 
the  absence  of  all  previous  conviction,  or  a  state  of  positive  doubt,  analogous  to  the  so- 
called  Pyrrhonism  of  the  ancient  schools.  The  Hermesian  method  of  investigation,  in 
like  manner  discards,  in  the  first  stages,  and  so  far  as  investigatlbn  is  permitted  to  extend, 
all  principle  of  authority;  and  in  the  details  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  in  the  selection  of 
the  arguments  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  of  divine  attributes,  he  departed 
widely  from  the  old  text-books  of  the  schools;  although  in  the  general  sum  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  his  orthodoxy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any 
degree  called  into  question.  The  objections  which  arose  lay  rather  against  his  method 
than  agains).  its  actual  doctrinal  results. 

It  is  remarkable,  too.  that  although  his  work,  Einleitunff  in  die  ChvMUKatholieehe 
TAeoft^  (Introduction  to  Christian-Catholic  Theology),  was  published  in  1819,  and  again 
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in  188  U  it  was  not  until  after  Hermes's  death  that  the  controversy  regarding  his  system 
took  a  detiuite  form,  and  eventually,  at  the  instance  of  Clement  Augustus  Droote-Vis- 
chering,  archbisliop  of  Cologne,  was  referred  to  Home.  It  would  Ite  out  of  place  here 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  controversy  which  ensued,  the  chief  assailant  of  the 
system  being  a  learned  Italian  professor  of  the  collegio  Romano,  the  Jesuit,  father 
rerrone;  while  its  defenders  were  almost  exclusively  Germans,  most  of  them  Hermes's 
own  friends  and  pupils.  The  controversy  was  a  very  protracted  one;  and  a  very  large, 
although,  It  must  be  confessed,  excessively  dull  and  misty  literature,  has  grown  out  of 
the  subjeci.  It  will  l)e  enough  to  say,  that  after  a  protracted  examination,  the  doctrine 
bf  Hermes  was  condemned  by  a  brief,  dated  Sept.  26.  1885.  The  German  partisans  of 
Hermes,  who  had  at  their  command  a  theological  journal  of  considerable  ciriculation, 
the  Journal  of  Bonn,  protested  from  the  first  against  this  condemnation,  to  which  they 
applied,  at  least  practically,  tlie  well-known  distinction  of  *'fact"  and  ''right,'*  which 
had  been  lon«;  ago  employed  by  the  Jansenists;  contending,' that  although  the  doctrines 
contemplated  by  the  brief  were  rightly  condemned,  as  being  unsound  and  untenable  yet 
no  such  doctrines  were  taught  b\'  Hermes,  or  contained  in  his  book.  Two  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  profs.  Bi*aun  and  ESlvenich,  went  to  Rome  to  urge  a  reconsideration  of  the 
condemnatory  decree;  but  their  mission  was  unavailing,  and  the  decision  was  ordered 
to  be  enforced  without  reserve.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  accordingly  insisted  on 
unqualified  submission;  and  the  troubles  ^hich  arose  from  the  opposition  which  he 
encountered,  tended  much  to  complicate  the  difficulties  of  a  con'Hict  which  arose  lietween 
him  ayd  the  Prussian  government,  as  to  the  question  of  **  mixed  marriages/*  and  which 
led  eventually  to  his  arrest  and  deprivation  by  the  crown.  The  controversy  was  con 
iiuued,  as  well  in  Home  as  in  Germany,  for  a  consi()erable  time;  by  degrees,  however, 
the  Hermesian  party  fell  away.  The  professors  of  various  universities,  individually  or 
in  bodies,  accepted  the  papal  condemnation;  anjd  although  some  have  still  persevered  in 
their  resistance  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  they  have  been  almost  exclusively 
of  that  extreme  party,  many  of  whom  openly  seceded  from  Rome,  under  the  name  of 
the  German  Catholic  church,  and  whose  principles  go  even  beyond  orthodox  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  may  be  regarded  as  verging  on  the  most  advanced  borders  of  rationalism. 

HESXET'IC  BOOKS.  Amongst  the  Egyptians,  all  books  or  literary  compositions 
appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Thoth,  and  notices  of  this  nature  are  appended  to 
several  papyri.  The  earlier  religious  books,  such  as  the  Ritual,  were  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  fingers  or  under  the  dictation  of  the  god  Thoth  himself,  and  several 
chapters  of  this  and  other  works  are  stated  to  have  been  found  on  monuments  written 
by  the  god.  Hence  the  word  hermetic,  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  meant  inspired, 
as  Thoth  was  the  scribe  of  the  gods.  Various  traditions  prevailed  as  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  these  books.  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  42  hermetic  books,  which  con- 
tained the  sum  of  all  knowledge,  whether  human  or  divine;  while  others,  as  lamblichus, 
raise  their  number  to  20,000;  and  Manetho  gives  the  ast^'onomical  cipher  of  86.525.  The 
series  of  books  mentioned  by  the  great  authors  were:  1.  Sacred  hymns  of  Osiris;  2.  On 
the  Life  of  a  King;  8-6.  Astrological  precepts  and  observations;  7-17.  Cosmography, 
geography,  and  chorography  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile:  18-27.  Laws  and  discipline  of 
priests;  2^-83.  Medicine.  Portions  of  these  books  have  been  undoubtedly  found  in  the 
hiemlic  papyri.  Under  the  name  of  hermetic  books,  several  writings,  principally  m 
■Greek,  have  been  handed  down,  which  pretend  to  be  translated  from  the  Egyptian,  and 
similar  books  may  have  existed  in  the  2d  century.  But  these  books  contain  notions  of 
the  Nfeo-Pl(^tonic  school  of  Phorphyry  and  lamblichus.  and  appear  to  be  intended  as 
philosophical  works  giving  an  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the  cosmos,  Ihe  nature  of  God 
and  man,  in  antagonism  to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  from  sources 
partly  Egyptian,  partly  Persian  and  Rabbinical,  and  other  traditions  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  Tlie  name  of  hermetic  writings  was  partially  affected  by  the  alchemists  and 
astrologers  of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Trnctatvs  Vere  Aurevs,  by  Dominicus  Gnostus,  in 
1610;  the  Tabula  Smaragdina,  or  **  Emerald  Table  of  Alchemy,"  in  1541;  and  various 
others.  The  principal  tenets  of  the  hermetic  books  are,  that  the  Creator  made  the  Cos- 
mos by  his  word  out  of  fluid;  that  the  sqiul  is  a  union  of  light  and  life,  and  proceeded 
from  the  cosmic  soul;  that  death  and  life  are  only  changes,  and  that  nothing  is  destruc- 
tible; that  the  soul  transmigrates;  that  passion  or  suffering  is  the  result  of  motion.— 
Baumffarten-Cruzius,  de  Ltbror^mHermeticorvmlndolejJenA,  1827);  Hermes  TriimieffistuB, 
A  Scheible  (12mo,  Stuttg.  1855);  Hermes  Trismegistus  (Poemander)  a  Parlhey  (8vo,  Berol. 
1854). 

HERMIAS.  a  slave  of  Eubulus,  tyrant  of  Atarneus.  Asia  Minor,  and  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne  in  347  B  c.  •  He  was  a  favorite  of  Eubulus,  and  was  treated  as  a  freeman, 
being  permitted  to  go  to  Athens  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  latter  spent  some  years  at  Hermias's  court,  but  fled  when  Artaxerxes  captured 
Hermias,  who  was  put  to  death.  -The  philosopher  erected  a  statue  in  iiis  honor  and 
married  one  of  his  relatives. 

HEEMIT  (Gr.  erimites,  Lat.  erimifa,  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert),  one  of  the  names 
given  in  the  early  ages,  and  still  more  in  the  later  church,  to  a  class  of  .^olitarj'  ascetics, 
who,  with  a  view  to  more  complete  freedom  from  the  cares,  temptations,  and  bnsi 
ness  of  the  world,  withdrew  from  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  took  up  their 
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abode  in  Datural  caverns  or  rudely  formed  huts  In  deserts,  forests.  mouDtniun.  nnd  other 
solitarjr  places.  In  the  first  centuries,  the  names  of  eremite  uud  aucborite  (q.v.)  were 
iDdiscrimioately  applied  lo  these  solitaries;  but  the  word  eremiUi,  having  been  ailopted 
JDio  LatiD,  it  is  more  commonly  used  in  the  modern  hinguages  which  are  derived  from 
thcLalin;  and  tbe  Germans  use  tlie  name  einsiedtei\  which  is  of  the  same  signitication. 
Tiie  bermits  of  the  middle  ages,  lilie  the  primitive  anchorites,  often  lived  in  completo 
solitude;  but  a  much  more  common,  and.  in  its  influence  on  the  church,  mi>re  important 
form  of  the  institute,  was  that  of  a  community  of  hermits,  each  possessin<^  his  separate 
hermitage,  but  all  meeting  at  stated  limes  for  mass,  prayer,  religious  iu>tructiou,  and 
oiber  common  and  public  exercises.  Tlie  various  hermits  of  this  class  arc  regarded  as 
constituting  religious  orders,  and  although  never  attuining  to  the  popularity  which  dis- 
tingulslied  the  Franciscans,  the  CapuchmM,  the  Dominicans,  and  other  tu^tivc  orders, 
they  form,  nevertheless,  a  numerous  and  not  uninfluential  element  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  eiiuinernte  all 
tbe  eremitical  orders.  The  most  remarkable  are — the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
tmce  their  origin  to  the  holy  father  of  that  name,  but  are  subdivided  into  sevend  varie- 
ties, which  had  their  rise  in  the  11th.  12th,  and  13th  centuries;  the  Camaldolese.  founded 
1^'  St.  Rummdd  in  1012:  the  Celestines,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  estHb]i&^hed  by 
Peter  Murrone,  afterwards  pope  Celestine  V.;  the  Hieronymites  (q.v.).  established  first 
in  Castilti  in  the  14th  c,  and  thence  introduced  into  other  parts  of  ^pain  and  into  Italy 
bjLoped'Olmeda  in  1424;  and  the  Paulites,  so  called  from  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit, 
but  an  institute  of  the  13th  c,  which  had  its  origin  in  Hungtiry,  and  atUuned  to  a  wider 
exieoslon  and  a  greater  popularity  than  perhaps  any  other  among  the  eremitical  orders. 
—See  Helyot,  I&toire  des  Ordres  iReUgieux;  also  Wetser,  Kircheu  Lexicon  art.  JSinsiedler. 

SEBMITAGE,  the  cell  or  Ikut  of  a  single  hermit,  and  sometimes  the  aggregate  of  the 
cells  occupied  by  the  members  of  a  single  community.  Many  of  these,  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  inmates,  or  as  being  the  scenes  of  certain  popular  miraculous  legends, 
attained  great  celebrity,  and  became  the  nuclei  of  important  eccJesiasiical  establishments, 
aud.  m  some  instances,  large  and  populous  cities. 

HEXMIT  CBAB,the  common  appellation  of  a  large  familv  ('paguridoB)  of  crustaceans, 
of  the  order  decapoda,  and  sub-order  anomoura  (see  Crab),  having  the  abdominal  or  tail 
segments  much  more  largely  developed  than  in  true  crabs,  but  undefended  by  hard 
plates,  and  not  forming  an  organ  for  swimming,  as  in  lobsters,  prawns,  and  other 
meroura.  The  soft  and  tender  Uul  requires  a  protective  covering,  which  the  instinct  . 
of  the  hermit  crabs  leads  them  to  find  in  some  turbinated  univalve  shell  of  suitable  size. 
The  most  common  British  species  (pagurus  berfihardus)  is  an  interesting  oblect  to  every  I 
Tisiiorof  the  sea-shore,  and  may  be  found  in  abundance  wherever  Utile  pools  are  left  by  | 
tlic  tide  on  a  rocky  or  shelving  coast.  Shells  of  whelks,  periwinkles,  etc.,  may  be  seen  ' 
moving  about  in  the  pools  m  a  manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  thev  were 
cirried  bv  their  original  molluscous  owners,  having  now  become  the  property  and  habita- 
tions of  hermit  crabs,  by  which,  perhaps,  the  mollusks  were  eaten.  On  the  slightest 
alarm,  the  hermit  crab  retires  into  the  shell,  guarding  the  aperture  of  it  with  one  claw, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  the  hard  points  of  the  feet  also  projecting  a  little. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  animal  is  adapted  to  such  a  habitation.  The  part  which  in 
the  lobster  becomes  a  *finlike  expansion  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  becomes  in  the  hermit 
craban  appendage  for  firmly  holding  by  the  shell;  and  so  firmly  does  the  hermit  crab 
^oiii.  that  it  may  be  pullea  in  pieces,  but  cannot  be  pulled  out.  Some  species  have 
«uc!ters  to  render  the  hold  more  perfect.  Increase  of  size,  however,  renders  it  necessary 
for  hermit  crabs  to  relinquish  their  old  shells  and  seek  new  ones.  Hermit  crabs  arc 
^<ry  ioteresting  inmates  of  the  aquarium,  buw  their  locomotive  habits  and  their  voracity 
*nake  them  unsuitable  for  an  aquarium  otherwise  very  finely  stocked.  They  feed  on 
nioljusks.  and  on  all  the  animal  garbage  of  the  sea-shore. — Some  of  the  hermit  crabs  of 
farmer  climates  are  much  larger  than  the  British  species;  some  of  them  (genus  ctBiwbita) 
iDh.ibit  land-shells,  and  some  are  found  even  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

HSEKOBAC'TYL  (Gr.  hermes,  mercury,  and  daetylos,  a  fin^rer)  is  the  name  of  a  medi- 
cine that  had  a  high  repute  among  the  later  Greek  and  the  Arabian  physicians,  as  a 
remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism.     It  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  of  Tralles,  who 
flnurished  560  A.D. ;  Paulus  iEgineta,  who  lived  a  century  later;  Avicenna,  Scrapion, 
«ic.    By  some  of  the  old  writers,  it  was  termed  anima  articvlfnnim,  or  the  soul  of  the 
pintt.    Corms,  probably  of  several  species  of  colchicum,  are  still  sold  in  Greece  and  in 
the  east  under  the  name  of  hermodactyls.     While  sir  H.  Halford  and  others  have  advo- 
f^ted  the  view  that  hermodactyls  are  tlie  corms  of  eohhumm  autwnn/ils,  different  botan-  i 
isisand  pharmacologists  have  i*eferred  them  to  C.  iUyricum,  C.  variegfftum^  O.  hulboc/tdu^des^  \ 
«''-.    No  modern  experinrwnts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  aclivitv  of  hermodnctyl,  I 
And  the  subject  if  one  rather  of  historical  than  of  practical  interest,     bee  Colchtcum". 

HERMOGENES,  of  Tarsus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurcliiis.  His  precocious  ability  secured  him  a  public  appointment  as  ttacher  of  his 
art  while  as  yet  ne  wjis  only  a  boy;  but  at  the  age  of  25  his  faculties  gave  way.  and  he 
8I^nt  the  long  remainder  of  his  iffe  in  a  state  of  intellfctual  impotency.  In  the  nine  or 
ten  years,  however,  of  his  activity,  he  composed  a  whole  series  of  treatises  on  rhetoric^  | 
^bich  became  popular  text-books,  and  the  subject  of  subsequent  commentaries.       UQ IC 
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HERMON,  one  of  the  highest  mouDlains  in  Syria  (9, 150  ft.  above  the  Med tterraneaD), 
an  outlier  of  the  Anti-Lebauon.  The  Sidonians  call  it  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites  Bbenir. 
8ome  part  of  this  mountain  near  Csesarea  Philippi  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration.  The  modern  name  i%  Jebd  esJh  Sheikh^  or  "  chief  mountain."  It  is  also 
called  Jebel  eth  Thelj,  **  snowy  mountain."  The  ridge  of  Hermon,  rising  into  a  dome- 
shaped  summit,  is  20  m.  long,  extending  n.e.  and  s.w.  The  formation  is  a  hard,  dark- 
gray  crystallice  limestone  belonging  to  the  Neocomian  period,  and  full  of  fossils.  The 
spurs  cousist  in  some  ciises  of  white  chalk  covering  the  limestone  and  on  the  s.  there 
are  several  basaltic  outbreaks.  The  mountain  in  spring  is  covered  with  snow,  but  ia 
autumn  there  ia  occasionally  none  even  in  the  ravines.  To  the  height  of  500  ft  it  is 
clothed  with  oaks  and  brush,  while  luxuriant  vineyards  abound.  Above  the  snow  limit 
the  mountain  is  bare  and  covered  with  fine  limestone  shingles.  The  summit  is  a  plateau 
from  which  three  knolls  rise  up,  that  on  the  w.  being  me  lowest  and  that  on  the  s.e. 
the  highest.  On  the  s.  Rlope  of  the  latter  are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  described  by 
Bt.  Jerome.  The  view  from  Hermon  is  very  extensive,  embracing  Lebanon  and  the 
plains  e.  of  Damascus,  to  the  n.  and  e.,  while  to  the  s.  there  is  an  uninteiTupted  view  of 
Palestine  as  far  as  Garmel  and  Tabor.  On  a  clear  day  even  Jaffa  may  l)e  seen.  Several 
small  temples  are  found  on  the  sides  of  Hermon,  of  which  twelve  in  all  have  been 
explored.  They  face  the  e  and  are  dated  by  architects  about  200  a.d.  Foxes,  wolves, 
and  the*  Syrian  bear  are  commonly  found  on  Hermon,  with  various  kinds  of  game. 

HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA  (now  Eshmoon  or  Ashmounen),  a  city  of  Heptanomis.  or 
Middle  Egypt,  on  the  Nile.  Owinar  to  its  frontier  position  with  reference  to  Middle  and 
Upper  Egypt,  the  ancient  Hermopolis  was  a  place  of  importance,  second  only  to  Thebes. 
The  portico,  still  remaining,  of  a  magnificent  temple  has  attracted  the  notice  of  travel- 
ers. It  consists  of  twelve  pillars  each  40  ft.  high,  in  t^o  rows  of  six  to  each  row, 
painted  with  bands  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  Tliese  pillars  are  composed  of  irregular 
masses  fitted  together — a  peculiarity  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture. The  rums  of  Hermopolis  have  been  greatly  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  have  used  them  for  building  purposes. 

HEBKOBIL'LO,  a  city  in  the  n.w.  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  60  m.  e.  from  the  Oalifornian  gulf,  and  90  n.  of  the  port  of  Guaymas. 
The  town  lies  in  a  valley,  10  m.  long  by  4  broad.  The  climate  is  dry  ana  very  liot,  but  the 
place  is  nevertheless  considered  healthy,  being  free  from  the  epidemics  which  often 
accompany  very  high  temperatures.  The  valley  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  grapes, 
melons,  figs,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  citron,  peaches,  and  pomegranates  in  great  abun- 
dance. Tne  vine,  however,  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation,  not  less  than  1600  bar- 
rels of  brandy  being  annually  made.  The  town  has  a  lar^  trade  with  Guaymas,  being 
the  principal  entrepot  for  the  trade  with  the  interior.  Pop.  about  18,000,  including 
about  3.000  Yaqui  Indians,  who  are  the  laborers  of  the  town. 

HERNANDO,  a  co.  in  w.  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Withlacoochee  river; 
1950  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  2.938—854  colored.  It  is  level,  and  largely  covered  with  forests. 
The  soil  is  sjindy.   Chief  producfions:  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  rice.  etc.    Co.  seat.  Brooksville. 

HERNDON,  William  Lewis.  1813-57;  b.  Va.:  entered  the  navy  at  15:  served  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  for  several  years  in  the  naval  observatory.  In  1851  he 
conducted  an  exploring  expedition  on  the  Amazon  at  the  instance  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, starting  from  Lima  and  crossing  the  Andes.  In  1857  he  was  lost  at  sea  while 
commanding  the  steamship  Central  America  on  her  voyage  from  Havana  to  Ne^  York. 
Nearly  all  the  women  and  children  were  saved,  but  Herndon  and  426  others  were  lost. 

HEBKIA,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  a  protrusion,  through  an  abnormal  or  acciden- 
tal opening,  of  any  organ  from  its  natural  cavity.  Although  hernia  may  occur  in  many 
parts  of  the  body,  the  word,  used  by  itself,  is  restricted  to  signify  protrusion  of  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

The  way  in  which  hernia  may  arise  will  be  readily  understood,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  abdominal  viscera  are  subject  to  violent  pressure  from  the  diaphragm  and  other 
surrounding  muscles.  This  pressure  forces  them  outwards  and  downwards  against  the 
walls  of  the  belly;  and  if  at  any  point  these  walls  are  not  sufficiently  strong  lO  resist 
this  pressure,  some  portion  of  the  viscera  is  driven  through  them,  and  a  licrnial  tumor 
is  formed.  Certain  parts  of  the  abdominal  walls,  especially  the  inguinal  and  crural 
rings,  and  the  umbilicus,  being  weaker  than  others,  hernia  most  frequently  occurs  at 
these  points.  In  some  instances  hernia  is  congenital,  as  from  abnormal  deficiency  of 
the  walls;  in  other  cases,  it  may  arise  at  any  period  of  life  as  a  result  of  violent  bodily 
exertion.  Sex,  age,  and  occupation  seem  to  have  a  marked  influence  in  predisposing 
to  hernia.  Men  are  far  more  liable  (in  about  the  proportion  of  four  to  one)  to  this  dis- 
ease than  women;  though  they  are  less  so  to  those  forms  of  the  affection  known  as 
femoral  and  umbilical  hernia.  According  to  Malgaigne.  in  France,  one' man  in  thirteen, 
and  one  woman  in  fifty-two,  are  the  subjects  of  hernia.  In  respect  of  age.  he  found 
that  the  liability  is  least  about  the  age  of  13  (1  in  77),  after  which  it  progressively 
increases  until  the  close  of  life,  rising  at  70-75  to  1  in  3. 

A  hernia  is  almost  always  composed  of  a  sac  and  its  corUenU.  The  sac  is  a  portion 
of  the  peritoneum  (q.v.)  corresponding  to  the  aperture  at  which  tlie  hernia  protrudes. 
It  is  pushed  forwani  by  the  protruding  viscera,  and  forms  a  pouch.  The  contents  vary 
greatly,  but  generally  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  (particularly  of  the 
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ileum),  forming  the  yariety  of  hernia  known  as  erUeroeeU,  Omentum  is  often  found  in 
hernial  sacs,  together  with  intestine.  Besides  the  viscera,  the  sac  always  contains  a 
certain  quantit}'  of  fluid  secreted  by  its  interior.  Hernia  is  divisible  (1)  into  redue&de, 
or  returnable  into  the  abdomen,  irreducible,  and  strangiUated;  and  (2)  according  to  its 
situation,  into  inguinal,  crural,  etc. 

Tlie  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  may  be  palliative  or  radical.  The  palliative  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  application  of  a  truss (q. v.)  to  retain  the  protrusion  witbin  the  cav- 
ity of  the  abdomen.  Each  particular  kind  of  hernia  (femoral,  crural,  etc.)  requires  its 
special  form  of  truss;  and  before  applying  it,  the  hernia  must  be  reduced  by  placing  the 
{HLtient  on  his  back,  relaxing  the  muscles  by  bending  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen,  a^d 
pressing  the  tumor  back  in  the  proper  direction.  The  truss  should  then  be  put  on,  and 
should  be  worn  during  the  whole  of  the  day;  and  if  the  patient  will  submit  to  wear  it 
(or  a  lighter  one)  during  the  night,  so  much  the  better.  The  means  that  have  been  con- 
trived to  effect  a  radical  cure  ai*e  too  purely  surgical  for  description  in  these  pages. 
Below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  if  the  hernia  is  recent,  a  radical  cure  is  sometimes  effected 
by  wearing  the  truss  for  two  or  three  years. 

In  irreducible  hernia  the  protruded  viscera  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
but  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  their  contents  or  to  their  circulation.  In 
these  cases,  the  patient  is  often  liable  to  dragging  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  to  attacks 
of  vomiting,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  being  checked  by  the 
omentum  or  the  intestines  being  fixed.  There  is  also  constant  danger  of  this  hernia 
passing  into  the  strangulated  form.  The  treatment  may  be  either  paljiative  or  radical. 
The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  truss  with  a  hollow  pad  that 
shall  embrace  the  hernia  and  prevent  any  additional  protrusion.  %A  radical  cure  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  by  keepmg  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posiiion,  and  on  very 
low  diet  for  two  or  three  months;  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  bowels  open  by  laxatives 
and  injections,  and  maintaining  equable  pressure  over  tlie  tumor. 

Hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated  when  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum  that  is 

Erotruded  is  so  tightly  constricted  that  it  not  only  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
ut  has  its  circulation  arrested.  This  form  is  highly  dangerous,  because,  if  relief  is  not 
speedily  afforded,  the  strangulated  part  becomes  gangrenous.  The  causes  of  strangula- 
tion are  various,  but  this  condition  most  commonly  arises  from  a  sudden  violent  etfc»rt, 
by  which  a  fresh  portion  of  intestine  is  driven  into  a  pre-existing  hernia,  which  it  dis- 
tends to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  this  complication.  The  most  prominent  early 
svmptoms  are  flatulence,  colicky  pains,  etc.  They  are  succeeded  by  vomiting  first  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  of  mucus  and  bile,  and  lastly  of  faecal  matters,  owing 
to  inverted  peristaltic  action.  If  relief  is  not  oDtained,  the  inflammation  that  com- , 
mences  in  the  sac  extends  to  the  peritoneum,  and  the  ordinary  signs  of  peritonitis  1 
appear.  After  a  variable  time  comes  gangrene  or  mortification  of  the  part,  and  the 
patient  speedily  sinks. 

The  surgeon  first  tries  to  return  the  intestine,  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  This  manip- 
ulation, termed  the  ttixis,  may  be  assisted  by  the  internal  u^e  of  cliioroform,  inhaled  till 
it  produces  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscle,  by  general  bleeding  to  the  verge  of  faint- 
ness,  by  the  hot  bath,  etc.  If  this  fails,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  knife  to  divide 
the  constriction. 

HERNOSAND,  chief  t.  and  seat  of  justice  of  Wester  Norrland.  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Sweden,  built  on  the  island  of  HernO  (connected  with  the  mainland  bv  bridges),  about 
3  m.  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Angerman  river,  and  230  m.  n.  of  Stockholm ;  pop.  '76, 
4,912.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  possesses  a  fine  church  erected  in  1842-46.  There 
are  engine-works,  timber-yards,  saw-mills,  and  various  manufactories  in  the  town.  The 
harbor  is  good.  In  1878,  33  vessels,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  timber  trade,  with  a  total 
burden  of  7.698  tons,  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port.  Tar  is  also  exported,  and  there 
is  an  establishment  for  pisciculture  in  the  town.  HernOsand  was  founded  in  1584,  and 
received  its  town  privileges  from  John  III.  in  1587. 

HE'BO,  a  priestess  of  Venus,  celebrated  for  her  love  for  Leander.  At  a  festival  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  held  at  Sestos  on  the  Thracian  coast.  Hero  and  Leander  first  saw 
each  other,  and  were  immediately  inspired  with  a  mutual  passion.  Hero's  position 
as  a  priestess,  and  the  will  of  her  parents,  opposed  their  union.  Undaunted  by  these 
obstacles,  Leander  every  night  swam  across  the  Hellespont  to  visit  his  beloved,  who 
directed  his  course  by  holding  a  burning  torch  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on  the  sea-shore. 
After  many  interviews,  Leander  was  drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and  was  cast  on 
shore  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  where  Hero  anxiously  awaited  him.  At  the  sight  of  the 
body,  she  threw  herself  from  the  tower.  A  poem  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Musseus,  in  which  this  story  is  sung;  Schiller  likewise  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
beautiful  ballad. 

HEBO,  or  Heron,  commonly  known  as  Hero  of  Alexandria,  w^as  a  pupil  of  Ctesi- 
bius,  and  flourished  284-221  b.c.  He  was  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, and  displayed,  especially  in  the  latter  subject,  a  most  original  and  inventive 
genius.  He  constructed  a  great  number  of  machines  and  automata — rather,  however, 
as  toys  than  for  the  purpose  of  applying  them  to  any  useful  purpose — amon^r  which  ai-e 
Hera 8  fountain  {i:i.\.)\  tk  at^m-engine  on  i\m  principle  of  Barker's  mill  (a  vessel  being 
caused  to  revolve  by  jets  of  steam  issuing  from  lateral  holes  in  the  arms  with  which 
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it  is  provided);  a  double  forcing-pump  used  for  9^  fire-engine  (q.v.).  a°d  various  other 
similar  applicnlions  of  air  aud  sieum.  It  is  but  recently  tbat  the  remarkable  claims  of 
Hero  to  such  discoveiies  have  received  any  notice,  for  lu  the  valuable  work  of  M. 
Dutc'tis,  entitled  L'origlne  dea  Deeoutertes  attrumeea  aux  Modemes,  the  name  of  Hero  is 
not  even  mentioned.  Among  his  works  which  have  con\e  down  to  us  are  PneutnaHkat 
his  most  valuable  work,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  machines  and  many  others  are 
figured  and  described:  Bdopoietika  (on  the  manufacture  of  darts)  and  ChetrobaUUtraa 
KoUaskeue  (also  on  warlike  instruments);  Peri  Autamatopoietikon  (on  the  construction  of 
automata).  All  these  works  are  merely  fragments,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them 
causes  us  to  regard  with  the  greater  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  published  in  the  Veterum  Matfiematieorum  Opera  (Paris,  1698). 

HEB'OD,  the  name  of  a  familv  which  rose  to  power  in  Judea  during  the  period  which 
immediately  preceded  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  family 
was  of  Idumcan  descent;  but,  though  alien  in  Mood,  was  J&wish  m  religion,  the 
Idumeans  having  been  conquered  and  converted  to  Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus,  130 
B.C.  The  most  remarkable  rulers  of  the  name  are  four  in  number — Herod  the  ga*at, 
Herod  Antipas,  and  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  II.  (for  the  last  two,  see  Agrippa).  1. 
H%:kod  the  Great.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  procura- 
tor of  Judea  by  Julius  Caesar,  47  B.C.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  elevation,  Herod, 
though  only  15  years  of  age,  was  made  governor  of  Galilee,  and  afterwards  of 
Coble-Syria;  and  finally  he  and  his  elder  brother  were  made  joint-tetrarchs  of  Judea: 
but  he  was  soon  displaced  by  Antigonus.  the  representative  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty, 
aud  forced  to  flee  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  Antony,  a  full 
tecognition  of  his  claims,  together  with  the  title  of  king  of  Judea.  40  B.C.  Several 
years  elapsed,  however,  before  he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  Jerusalem.  On 
the  fall  of  Antony,  he  managed  to  secure  a  continuance  of  favor  from  Augustus,  from 
whom  he  not  only  obtained  a  condrmation  of  his  title  to  the  kingdom,  but  also  a  coo- 
eidei-able  accession  of  territory,  31  B.C.  From  this  time  till  his  detith,  his  reign  was 
undisturbed  by  foreign  war;  but  it  was  stained  with  cruelties  and  atrocities  of  a  char  < 
acter  almost  without  parallel  in  history.  Every  member  of  the  Asmonean  family,  and 
even  those  of  his  own  blood,  fell  in  succession  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealous  fears;  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  the  lightest  shade  of  suspicion  sufliced  as  the  ground  for  his 
wholesale  butcheries,  which  are  related  in  detail  by  Josephus.  Of  these,  the  one  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem.  The  one 
eminent  quality  by  which  Herod  was  distinguished  was  his  love  of  magnificence  in 
architecture,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  public  works  executed  under  his  direction.  Even 
by  these,  however,  he  alienated  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  them  all  to  his  gentile  leanings, 
and  to  a  covert  design  of  subverting  the  national  religion.  Herod  married  no  fewer 
than  ten  wives,  by  whom  he  had  fourteen  children.  He  died  of  a  loathsome  disease  at 
the  age  of  70,  after  a  reign  of  37  years. — 2.  Herod  Antipab,  son  of  Herod  the  great  by 
his  wife  Maltliace,  a  Samaritan,  was  originally  designed  by  his  father  as  bis  successor; 
but  by  thii  final  arrangements  of  the  will  of  Herod  the  great,  Antipas  was  named  tetrarck 
of  Galilee  and  Perea.  He  divorced  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas.  king  of 
Arabia  Petrea,  in  order  to  marry  Herod ias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Philip— an 
incestuous  connection,  against  which  John  the  baptist  remonstrated,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence put  to  death.  It  was  during  a  visit  of  Herod  Antipas  to  Jei'usalem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  celebrating  the  passover  that  our  Lord,  as  having  been  a  resident  of  bis 
tetrarchate,  was  sent  before  him  by  Pilate  for  examination.  At  a  later  time  he  made 
a  journey  to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  title  of  king;  but  he  not  only  failed  in 
this  design,  but,  throu|;h  the  intrigues  of  Herod  Agrippa,  was  banished  to  Lugdunum 
(Lyon),  where  he  died  in  exile. 

H  ERO'  DE8  ATTICUa    See  Atticus  Hebodes. 

HERODIAN,  author  of  a  Greek  history  extending  from  180  to  238  a.d.    It  narrates 
the  events  of  the  58  years  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
the  proclamation  of  &ordianus  III.    The  narrative  is  of  special  value  for  the  reiirns  of 
the  emperors  subsequent  to  Alexander  Severus,  with  whom  the  work  of  Dion  Cassius 
ends.     As  a  historian,  Herodian  has  prominent  merits  and  defects.     Hii4  work  has  the 
value  that  attaches  to  a  record  written  by  one  chronicling  the  events  of  his  own  times, 
I  gifted  with  respectable  powers  of  observation,  indubitable  candor,  and  independence  of 
I  view.     But  he  prefers  style  to  truth,  and  is  thus  led  into  exaggerations  and  errors.    The 
,  inner  life  and  thought  of  Rome,  the  formidable  barbarian  pressure  on  her  borders,  are 
alike  unheeded,  that  he  may  blazon  his  pages  with  the  dazzling  vicissitudes  of  the 
purple.     Though  the  declamaiions  which  he  introduces  are  apt  to  become  tedious,  his 
Btorv  is  on  the  whole  clear,   gniceful,  and  vivacious.     The  frequent  antitheses  and 
studied  tricks  of  phrase  savor  of  the  rhetorical  schools.     Imitations  of  Thucydides  and 
Latinisms  are  frequent.     Yet  in  the  main  bis  style  ret^iins  an  original  cast,  a  genuine  un- 
borrowed beauty,  and  contrasts  favoi-ably  with  the  thin,  affected  Atticism  of  the  period. 

HERODIANS,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  as  to  whose  particular  tenets  there  have  been 
many  opinions.  Probably  they  were  political  in  aim,  and  supported  Herod  Antipas  in 
his  claims  to  regal  power.  In  New  Testament  histoiy  we  generally  find  them  opposed 
to  the  Pharisees,  or  hierarchical  party.  Digitized  by  VjOUy  Vkl 
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EEBOD'OTITB,  the  oldest  Greek  historian,  and  for  this  reason  usually  styled  the 
"father of  history,"  was  b.  at  Ualicurnassus,  in  Carin,  484  B.c'.  He  appears  to  have 
early  formed  the  resolution  of  writing  a  historical  work  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with 
this  view  determiued  to  visit  and  observe  with  liis  own  eyes  the  most  remote  countries 
and  nations.  Although  the  dates  and  extent  of  his  travels  are  involved  in  obscurity, 
and  sometimes  even  in  contradictions  in  the  ancient  narratives,  we  gather  from  his  own 
statements  that  in  his  early  youth  lie  visited  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor;  that 
subsequently  he  devoted  particular  attention  to  Egypt,  which  was  at  that  time  little 
known;  that  he  next  visited  Palestine  and  Phenicia;  and  finally  penetrated  as  far  east 
as  Babylon  and  Susa.  We  are  also  informed  that  he  sailed  through  the  Hellespont  into 
the  Black  sea.  and  visited  all  the  countries  situated  on  its  shores.  After  his  return,  he 
appears  to  have  resided  for  a  time  at  Athens.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  the  prapylaa, 
i.e.,  the  entrances  to  the  Acropolis,  which  were  not  finished  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (431  B.C.).  He  also  interested  himself  warmly  iu  the  politics  of  his 
native  city,  was  instrumental  in  delivering  it  from  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis.  a  vassal  of 
Persia;  but  being  ,whnt  we  should  call  **  a  moderate  liberal,"  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend  the  extreme  or  popular  party,  and  in  consequence  withdrew  to  Thurii,  in  Italy, 
whither  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  previously  proceeded.  Here,  in  all  probability, 
be  wrote  his  immortal  work  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  y  Lucian,  an  indifferent  authority 
on  such  a  subject,  states  that  about  the  year  456  b.c.  he  read  the  nine  l)ooks  l)efore  the 
Greeks  assembled  at  tiie  Olympic  games,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  numerous  allu- 
sions in  the  history  h»  incidents  of  later  occurrence — for  example,  the  revolt  of  the 
Hedes  against  Darius  Nothus  (409-408  b.c.).  The  slatement  of  Pliny  that  it  was  com- 
posed iu  his  old  age  at  Thurii  is  the  most  probable,  and  it  best  agrees  with  the  unfinished 
pn>gramme  of  the  work,  and  its  abrupt  termination,  as  if  the  author  were  prevented  by 
death  from  finishing  it  as  he  intended.  According  to  Suidas,  he  died  and  was  buried 
at  Thurii  about  408  b.g. 

The  purpose  of  Herodotus  in  his  history  is  to  describe  the  war  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks — the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  fjprope  and  Asia.  l>etween  civiliza^ 
tion  and  barbarism,  between  freedom  and  despotism.  Herodotus,  wishing  to  indicate 
that  the  antipathy  between  the  two  was  not  the  result  of  any  accidental  quarrel,  but  of 
a  deep-rooted  dinerence  of  character,  traces  it  back  to  the  mythical  ages.  This  was  the 
only  way  iu  which  a  man  in  his  time  could  express  what  we  mean  when  we  spetik  of 
the  differences  of  rciee.  In  the  course  of  his  history,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
countries  which  he  had  visited.  Wherever  he  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observations 
and  inquiries,  he  exhibits  a  wonderful  accuracy  and  Impartiality;  and  when  he  does  not 
do  this,  he  is  generally  careful  to  say  so.  He  nas  been  accusea  of  credulity,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  too  readily  accepted  statements  on  the  authority  of  others,  but  that  he 
was  personally  a  keen  intelligent  oliserver  of  what  he  saw  is  beyond  all  dispute.  Herod- 
otus wrote  in 'the  Ionic  dialect,  but  Attic,  Doric,  and  epic  forms  occur  in  his  work. 
The  style  is  marked  by  an  easy  gi;ace  and  lively  vigor,  and  everywhere  there  is  the 
presence  of  a  reverent  spirit,  giving  a  certain  air  of  moral  dignity  to  the  entire  composi- 
tion. The  first  edition  (in  Latin),  by  Laurentius  Valla,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1474; 
the  first  in  the  original  Greek  at  Venice  in  1002.  The  chief  modern  editions  are  those 
of  Schweighauser  (6  vols  ,  Stra>b.  and  Paris.  1806).  Gaisford  (4  vols.,  Oxford.  1824).  Bfthr 
(Leip.  1830-S4).  and  Mniler  (Paris,  1844).  The  best  school  editions  arc  those  of  Matthias 
(2  vols.,  Leip.  1825).  Bekker  (Beriin,  1888  and  1845),  G.  Long  (Lond.  1880),  and  Negiis 
(Edin.  1884).  A  variety  of  translations  of  the  writings  of  Herodotus  have  likewise  been 
published,  as  well  as  of  historical  and  geogniphical  treatises  calculated  to  facilitate  tho 
atudy  of  the  celebrated  historian. 

HEB0E8  were,  in  the  Homeric  period,  the  kings,  princes,  generals,  leaders,  all  brave 
warriors,  and  men  who  excelled  in  strength,  courage,  wisdom,  and  experience.  Many 
of  these  had,  on  account  of  such  qualities,  a  fabled  origin,  half  human,  half  divine,  and 
were  honored,  after  their  death,  with  a  kind  of  adoration  or  inferior  worship.  These 
heroes  and  demigods  were  recognized  as  the  special  patrons  or  protectors  of  particular 
countries  and  cities,  and  to  them  were  raised  temples  and  altars.  These  examples  of 
heroic  character,  held  up  constantly  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  peoples,  tended 
to  strengthen  their  peculiar  character,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  courage,  contempt  of  danger,  and  nobility  of  purpose.  Poetry  exalted  the  heroic 
sentiment  to  sublimity;  and  poems  which  celebrated  the  deeds  of  heroes  are  themselves 
termed  heroic.  The  imaginary  time  when  heroes  and  other  semi-divine  beings  lived  on 
eaMh  was  called  the  Hbuoic  Age.    Sec  AoEa 

EEBOIC  VEBSE.    See  Meter,  Verse. 

HEROLD,  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand;  1791-1 8.T8;  b.  France;  a  composer  who 
studied  with  Adam  and  Cherubini,  and  successfully  competed  for  the  conservatory 
prizes.  He  spent  live  years  in  Italy,  and  upon  his  return  composed  several  .<iucce8sf ul  but 
ephemeral  pieces  for  the  op6ra  comique.  Zampa  is  his  best-known  production.  It 
-was  followed  by  the  PrS  an  Cleres,  also  much  admired.  His  health  was  seriously 
affected  by  the  assiduity  of  his  studies,  and  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

HEBOV,  Ardea,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  tlie  order  ffrallatores,  trilie  eitJtriroixtres,  and 
ftonily  wrMim,    This  family  includes  also  bitterns,  night-herons,  spoonbills,  boatbills, 
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storks,  adjutants,  ibises,  etc.  Tlie  bill  is  long,  compressed,  and  sharp;  the  tail  short; 
the  legs  aud  the  toes  long  and  slender:  the  wings  long.  In  the  herons — in  which  genus 
are  included  the  species  commonly  designated  egrets  (q. v.),  which  differ  only  in  unim- 
portant particulars  of  plumage — the  bill  is  slender  but  strong,  forming  a  compressed 
and  lengthened  cone;  the  plumage  is  beautiful,  but  seldom  ex iii bits  very  gay  colors; 
white,  brown,  black,  and  slate  color,  finely  blended,  being  generally  predominant.  Tbe 
body  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  neck  and  limbs;  the  neck  is  long,  and, 
except  in  flight,  is  usually  held  curved.  In  flight,  the  heron  carries  the  neck,  head,  nod 
long  bill  in  a  straight  line  before  the  body,  and  the  long  legs  in  like  manner  stretched 
out  behind.  Herons  feed  mostly  on  fish,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic  animals;  and  may  be 
seen,  particularly  very  ear^y  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  standing  patiently 
motionless  in  some  shallow  water,  at  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream,  or  on  the  bea-shore, 
wailing  (ill  prey  come  within  reach.  In  default  of  their  more  common  food,  how- 
ever, herons  sometimes  prey  on  young  birds,  reptiles,  and  the  smaller  mammalia.  They 
usually  go  forth  singly  in  quest  of  prey,  but  are  mostly  gregarious  in  their  nidification. 
— The  Common  Hekon  {A.  cinerea)  is  about  3  ft.  in  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  delicate  gray  color  on  the  upper  parts,  except  the  quill- 
feathers,  which  are  black,  and  the  tail,  which  is  deep  slate  color.  The  common  heron 
generally  builds  its  nest  in  a  high  tree,  and  many  nests  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  a 
single  tree.  Pennant  tells  us  that  he  counted  80  in  one  oak  in  Lmcolntfhire.  In  very 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  the  heron  is  known  only  as  a  summer  bird-of-pass.nge,  but 
it  remains  in  Britain  all  the  year.  Its  geographical  range  extends  over  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  includes  the  north  of  Africa.  The  heron  was  formerly  in  great 
esteem  for  the  table,  although  now  disregarded;  it  was  also  the  kind  of  giime  most  of 
all  pursued  in  faleonry;  and  the  English  act,  19  Henry  VII.  c.  11,  prohilnted  the  killing 
or  Uiking  of  herons,  except  by  hawking  or  with  the  long-bow.  This  act  was  not 
repealed  till  the  game  act  of  Geo.  IV. — The  Purple  Heron  {A.  purpurea)  is  a  smaller 
and  much  rarer  British  species. — The  Great  White  Heron,  or  Great  Egret  (.4. /7tt>a), 
a  mere  accidental  visitor  of  Britain  and  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  is  more  common 
in  Turkey,  Greece,  etc.,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  bird, 
with  perfectly  white  plumage,  much  of  it  loose  and  flowing — The  Little  Egret  (A 
garzeUa))i\i\&  also  white  flowing  plumage.  It  is  only  about  2  ft.  in  length. — America  has 
many  species  of  heron,  most  numerous  in  its  warmer  regions.  The  most  common 
species  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America  is  the  Green  Heron  (^4.  virencenti),  the 
flesh  of  which  is  so  much  esteemed  that  it  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  markets. 

Heron  and  egret  plumes,  made  of  the  long  feathers,  were  in  former  times  highly 
valued,  being,  in  some  countries,  deemed  an  ornament  fit  for  royal  personages  or  for 
the  highest  nobles. 

H£B0FH'ILU8,  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  antiquity,  was  b.  at  Chalcedon.  in 
Bithynia,  and  flourished  in  the  4th  and  3d  centuries  b.c  He  settled  at  Alexandria, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  particular  by  his  devofcion  to  anatomy.  In  fact,  he  is  said 
to  have  pnrsued  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.  Several 
names  which  he  gave  to  different  parts  of  the  body  are  still  in  use.  as  the  "torcuhir 
herophili,"  the  "calamus  scriptorius,"  and  the  "duodenum."  Herophilus  placed  the 
seat  of  the  soul  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Of  his  writings  only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  dissertation  entitled  De  Herophili 
Oekben'imi  Medici  Vita,  scriptis,  atque  in  Medicina  MeHtia  (GOtt.  1840). 

HEB0*8  FOTJHTAIN,  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  through  whi(!h  a  jet  of  water  is  sup- 
ported  by  condensed   air.    A  simple  mode  of  constructing  it  by 
means  of  glass  tul)es  and  a  gla8s-i)low er*s   lamp  is  shown  in  tbe 
annexed  figure.     The  column  of  water  in  the  tube  a  compresses 
Ipr^  ^^^^|f  I  J[^     the  air  in  b;  this  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  e,  and  causes 
wkA  f{\\    1 1       ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ''• 

^F       f  I  I  HEBOS  TBATU8,  an  Ephesian,  who.  from  a  desire  of  future  fame, 

set  fire  to  the  magnificent  temple  of  Diana,  in  356  B.C.  He  expi- 
ated the  deed  by  a  painful  death  ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  lonians, 
capital  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  who  should 
mention  his  name  ;  a  decree  which  produced  an  effect  directly  tbe 
revei-se  of  what  had  been  intended.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
set  on  fire  on  the  night  that  Alexander  the  great  was  born. 

HEB'PES,  a  variety  of  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  vesi- 
cles, sometimes  as  large  as  a  split-pea,  occurring  in  clusters  on  an 
inflamed  base,  and  ending  in  desquamation,  after  a  course  of  a  few- 
days  or  weeks.     In  herpes  zoster,  or  zona,  the  largest  aud  most 
j^S^  marked  variety  of  the  disease,  there  is  the  additional  pecnlianty 

g^J  that  it  extends  in  patches  around  one  side  of  the  body,  usually  pnss- 

^HV  ing  sliarply  up  to  the  middle  line,  but  not  beyond  it  either  hefoje 

%^^  or  behind.     Herpes  phlyctfienudes.  zoster,  labialis,  preputialis.  cir- 

cinatus,  are  the  varieties  of  this  disease  most  commonly  met  with  in 
practice.  The  treatment  is  by  soothing  and  cooling  applications  ;  there  is  no  danger ; 
but  the  smarting  during  the  eruptive  period,  and  the  itches  *4Ffn!^9^^^i^^^^  ^^ 


AQ^  H(  Tophllns. 

^^  •  Herri  lit;. 

distressiDff  to  the  patient,  and  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold 
cream  ana  other  simple  soothing  exieruul  applications. 

HEBFETOLO0T  (Gr.  herpiton,  a  reptile,  and  logos^  w  discourse),  that  branch  of  natu- 
ral history  which  treats  of  reptiles.  The  l>atruchiaus  or  amphibia  Imving,  lill  recently, 
been  included  by  naturalists  generally—as  they  still  are  by  many — in  tlie  class  of  lep- 
tiles,  the  science  of  herpetolojry  may  Ikj  regarded  as  including?  lh«  study  of  litem.  This 
bnincli  of  natural  history  received  a  share  of  attention  from  the  naturali^ts  of  antiquity 
and  the  earlier  naturalists  of  modern  times.  I'he  name  most  deserving  of  notice  in 
c«)nnection  with  it  before  the  time  of  Linuafus  is  thtit  of  R^iy.  In  the  end  of  the  18th  c. 
and  l>«*ginning  of  the  19th,  herpetology  received  special  attention  from  Lacepede, 
Brongniart,  Latreille,  and  Oaudiu,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  Cuvier,  contrilmted  gruatly 
to  its  pi-ogress.  More  recently,  it  has  been  much  advanced  by  the  lalM)r8  of  Schlegel, 
Fitzinger,  J.  E.  Gray,  MQller,  Owen.  etc.  The  work  of  Spix  on  the  Reptiles  of  Bt  a:U 
is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  herpetology.  Bell's  Hiatory  of  BritUh 
BeptUtH  {Umil,  1839)contdns  a  very  full  account  of  all  the  British  species,  including 
the  batrachians.  This  branch  of  natural  history  derives  great  additional  interest  from 
the  numerous  fossil  remains  of  reptiles  of  former  geological  periods,  and  from  the  great 
size  and  extraordinary  characters  of  many  of  them. 

HERPETOLOGY  (a/ifc).    See  Batrachia  and  Rbptilbs.  arUe. 

IIERPETON  TENTACULATUS,  a  snake  found  in  tropical  regions  which  has 
scale-covered  appendages  attached  to  the  mouth,  the  uses  of  which  are  at  present 
unknown.  ^ 

HEBBE'SA,  Antokto,  one  of  the  most  eminent  historians  of  Spain,  was  b.  at 
Cuellar.  in  the  year  1549.  and  died  at  Madrid.  1625.  His  principal  wurk  is  the  HUUtritk 
general  de  loe  Ilec/iosde  los  CaeteUanm  en  Itm  Islasy  Tierra  Finne  del  Mar  Ocetmo,  149^ 
1554  (1601-15),  which  was  afUTwards  published  with  continuations  by  Andr.  Gonzalez 
de  Barcia  (1728-80).  His  Dencripcwn  de  Irie  Indiae  occid^ntales  (1601  and  1615)  forms  an 
introduction  to  the  above  work.  His  other  works  are  the  Hiatoria  del  Mundo  en  el  Bey- 
fuido  del  Bey  D.  Felipe  II.  (1601-12) ;  Oftmmentarios  de  los  Hedios  de  Ins  Espdfiolps,  Fran- 
ceseny  Venecianos  en  lUUiit,  1281-1559  (1624) ;  and  the  Histona  de  Portugtil  y  Conquista 
de  las  Idas  de  los  Azores,  1582  y  1583  (1591). 

EEBKESA,  Fehnando  de,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  h.  at  Seville  la  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  When  advanced  in  life  he  took  orders,  and  died  in  1589.  He  was 
master  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  literatures,  and  was  a  man  of  pro<ligious 
learning.  As  a  poet,  he  ranked  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  that  they 
bestowed  upon  him  the  appellation  of  the  divine.  Many  of  his  erotic  iM>ems  are  remark- 
able for  tender  feeling ;  while  his  odes  frequently  displav  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  but  the 
expression  is  cast  in  too  cla.ssical  a  iiK)ld,  and  consequently  wears  a  certain  air  of  arti- 
ficiality. His  Obras  en  Verso  (1582)  were  republished  in  the  Coleecion  of  Ramon  Fernandez 
(1786;  new  edit.  1808).  His  chief  historical  work  is  the  Bdaeion  de  la  0*terra  de  Chipre 
(1572) ;  and  he  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Stapleton  a  life  of  Sir  T.  More. 

HBBBEBA,  Francesco,  El  Vfejo,  i.e.,  the  elder,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish 
painters  of  the  school  of  Seville,  was  b.  in  that  city  abcmt  the  year  1576.  His  ilraw- 
lug  was  bold  and  spirited:  for  which  reason  he  may  justly  he  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  and  more  national  school.  His  **  Last  Judgment "  is  a  masterpieci*  of  drawing 
and  coloring;  and  his"Holv  Family"  and  **  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  art' also 
much  esteemed.  The  cupola  of  the  church  at  Sta.  Bonaventura  displays  his  skill  in 
fi-esco-painting.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1656.  Some  of  his  liest  works  are  in  the  Lf)uvro 
at  Pari.s. — His  youncest  son,  Framcesco  Herrbra,  El  Mozo  (the  younsriT).  was  born 
at  Seville  in  1622.  Fie  studied  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  liecame  so  celebrated  for  his  fish-pieces  that  he  received  the  surname  of  B  Spagnitolo 
degli  PescL  After  his  father's  death  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  pjiinted  church- 
pictures,  domes,  etc.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1685. — There  have  been  several  other  artists 
of  the  .<<ame  name,  but  of  less  note. 

HEEBICS,  Robert,  b.  at  London  in  1691,  was  educatrd  at  Cambrid^,  and  in  1629 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  Devonshire.  Ejected  from  his  parish  by  the 
Xiong  parliament  in  16^,  he  repaired  to  London,  and  published  two  volumes  of  p<»ems, 
Hesperides  and  Noble  Numbers^  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  he  was  rcinst^ircd  in 
his  old  living,  where  he  died  in  1674.  His  p4)ems,  which  are  all  lyrical,  are  graceful 
and  melodious,  and  show  much  fine  fancy.  They  vai*y  in  subject  from  amatory  verses, 
sometimes  indelicately  expressed,  to  pieces  of  deep  religious  feeling.  Sach  songs  as 
Cherry  Bipe,  and  Gather  t/ie  Bosebuds  wMeye  may,  rre  universally  known.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  the  rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  (London,  1876). 

HBXSIKG  {Clvpea  7vnrengvs\  a  fish  of  the  malacopterous  family  Clupeida  (q.v.);  the 
most  important  to  mankind  of  all  species  of  flsh.  The  genus  Cnipea  is  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  same  family  chietly  by  the  fins  and  by  the  teeth,  which  arc  small  and 
numerous,  and  are  situated  not  only  on  the  jaws,  but  in'other  parts  of  the  mouth,  a^t  the 
«9in^r  (middle  line  of  the  palate) and  the  tongue.  The  herring,  of  which  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  give  any  description,  is  found  in  the  seas  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world,  but  more  abundantly  iu  those  of  temperate  than  of  arctic  regions.  The  opinion 
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once  entertained  that  its  proper  home  is  witliin  the  Arctic  circle,  and  that  its  vast  shoals 
issue  theuce  at  certain  seasons,  migrating  southward,  and  spreading  themselves  along 
the  British  and  other  coasts,  is  now  discarded  as  utterly  without  foundation:  and  tlie 
herring  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  deep  water,  from  which,  at  certain  seasons,  it 
approiiches  the  shores,  probably  never  migrating  to  any  great  distance.  The  yuuug  are 
abundant  in  the  shallow  water  near  the  shores  at  seasons  when  the  parent  fish  are  al»eut. 
The  herring  seems  always  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  indifferent  whether  the  spawning-ground  be  sandy,  rocky,  or  covered 
with  submarine  vegetation.  Certain  localities,  however,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
favorite  spawn ing-erounds.  When  the  great  annual  shoals  of  herrings  appear  on  the 
coststs,  they  generally  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  followed  by  multi- 
tudes of  larger  fishes,  as  hakes,  dog-flslies.  etc.,  which  prey  on  them;  great  numbers  also 
fall  a  ready  prey  to  gulls  and  other  sea-birds,  which  congregate  for  the  occasion.  Tbe 
food  of  the  herring  is  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  crustaceans  and  aealephtr; 
but  it  feeds  also  on  small  fishes,  not  scrupling  to  devour  even  the  young  of  its  own 
species.  Herrings  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  caught  on  the  lines  set  for  other  fishes, 
and  by  persons  angling  from  the  shore;  they  arc  readily  caught  by  means  of  a  lure  made 
of  a  white  feather,  which  swims  at  the  depth  of  some  yards,  the  point  of  the  flsliin^-rod 
being  kept  a  yard  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  angler  being  in  a  boat  which 
is  in  motion.'  The  immense  multitudes  of  hernngs  annually  taken  by  Uie  net  cause  no 
apparent  diminution  of  their  abundance,  the  destruction  being  compensated  for  by 
prodigious  fecundity;  more  than  68.000  eggs  have  been  counted  in  the  roe  of  a  single 
female.  But  herrings,  without  any  apparent  cause,  often  desert  parts  of  the  coast  where 
for  a  time  they  have  been  remarkably  abundant,  not  returning  again  in  similar  plenty 
till  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years.  Some  instances  of  this  kind,  in  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland,  were  popularly  ascvibed  to  steamboats,  when  these  first  began  to  ply. 
The  magnitude  of  the  shoals  of  herrings  is  often  enormous,  and  they  have  sometimes 
even  been  driven  ashore  in  far  greater  quantities  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  find  means  of  curing.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred,  before  the 
days  of  railways,  at  Crail  in  Fife.  The  water,  as  the  tide  came  in,  was  so  full  of 
herrings,  that  half  a  dozen  could  be  taken  out  at  one  dip  of  a  basket.  Finally,  they 
were  stranded  and  left  by  the  retiring  tide  in  such  numbers,  that  when  all  the  sjilt 
within  reach  was  exhausted,  the  magistrates  had  to  offer  a  shilling  a  cart  for  their 
removal  ac  a  nuisance. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  herrins^-fishery  has  been  prosecuted  in  England  since 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  and  in  ^Tormandy  since  the  11th.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
in  either  case  the  date  is  that  of  its  commencement.  The  prosperity  of  Holland  is  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  herring-fishery,  and  the  Dutch  engaged  in  it  with  great 
eagerness,  and  carried  it  on  even  on  the  British  coasts,  at  a  time  when  it  was  compara- 
tively neglected  both  by  English  and  Scotch. 

Another  species  of  herring  {0.  leackU)  is  occasionally  found  on  the  British  coasts.  It 
is  rather  smaller  than  the  common  herring,  and  the  body  is  much  deeper  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  It  is  of  particularly  delicAte  flavor.  The  seas  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  produce  a  number  of  other  species  of  the  genus  elvpea,  as  now  restricted  by 
ichthyologists.    The  other  British  dupeidm  are  now  referred  to  other  genera. 

The  fishes  popularly  cs\\c^  freshwater  herrings  are  salmonidcs  of  the  genus  eore^nvt 
(q.v.),  to  which  also  belong  the  herring  salmons  ot  the  North  American  lakes  and  nvurs. 
All  of  them  are  esteemed  for  the  table. 

HEBSnrO,  Vancouver  Island  (MeUUa  earulea),  a  fish  of  the  same  family  with  the 
herring,  and  much  resembling  it  both  in  appearance  and  otherwise.  The  genus  mdeita 
differs  from  clupea,  to  which  the  herring  belongs,  chiefly  in  having  no  teeth,  except  that 
name  may  be  given  to  a  rough  band  on  the  tongue.  The  Vancouver  Island  herring 
abounds  on  the  north-western  coast  of  North  America.  It  is  generally  al)out  10  in.  in 
length. .  Its  color  is  bright  steel  blue,  shading  away  on  the  sides  to  brilliant  silvery 
white,  the  fins  yellowish  white.  Immense  shoals  of  these  herrings  appear  on  the  co:ist 
at  different  seasons  from  Feb.  to  July;  often  pursued  by  dog-fish,  so  that  fleeing  from 
the  enemy,  they  even  rush  upon  the  shore,  where  great  numbers  die  among  the  pebbles. 
They  afford  a  chief  part  of  the  sea-harvest  of  the  Indians,  who  take  them  by  various 
means — by  the  rake,  such  as  is  used  by  the  candle-fish  (q  v.),  for  the  sboals  often  so 
fill  the  water  that  it  may  be  employed;  by  hand-nets;  and  by  long  dams  of  lattice- 
work, along  the  outside  of  great  mud-flats  left  dry  by  the  retiring  tide.  The  spawn 
of  this  fish  is  also  a  favorite  article  of  food  of  the  Indians,  and  is  obtained  by  placing 
great  quantities  of  fir  branches  in  the  mud  over  the  flats,  within  the  dams  used  for 
catching  the  herring.  The  spawn  gets  cnUingled  among  the  branches,  and  is  removed 
to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  Great  numbers  of  the  hemng  cauffht  by  the  Indians  are 
used  only  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  The  Vancouver  Island  herring  seems  likely  to 
acquire  a  great  commercial  importance. 

HERRING,  John  Frederick,  1795-1865;  b.  England,  the  son  of  an  American.  Tlie 
boy  had  a  passion  for  painting  horses,  and  for  many  years  executed  the  i)oriraiis  of  the 
winners  of  races.    He  was  a  great  expert  in  drawing  other  animals,  fowls,  etc.    One  of 
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his  best  known  works  is  "Three  Members  of  the  Temperance  Society,*'  representing 
three  horses  driukiug  at  a  fountain. 

HEBBIN6TI8HEBT.  The  lierring-fishery  is  carried  on  all  the  year  round,  there 
*being  both  a  winter  and  a  summer  fishery;  but  the  largest  quantities  of  fish  iire  caught 
in  the  months  of  Aug.  and  Sept.,  at  which  time  the  fishery  becomes  general  on  all  parts 
of  the  Britibh  coasts. 

The  common  mode  of  capturing  herrings  is  by  a  set  of  large  nets  joined  together, 
and  known  among  fishermen  as  a  "drift.*  These  nets,  held  together  l)y  a  l)ack-ro|»e. 
are  let  into  the  water  in  a  straight  line,  and  are  kept  perpendicular  by  a  number  of 
bladders  or  cork  floats,  balanced  by  a  few  slight  weiglits  of  lead.  Each  single  net  is 
composed  of  fine  twine  worked  into  meshes  of  an  inch  square,  and  is  50  yds.  long 
and  33  ft.  in  depth.  These  nets,  which  are  now  woven  by  machinery,  were 'formerly 
made  by  the  fishermen's  families;  but  so  man^r  are  used  now,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  them  by  hand,  as  each  boat  has  a  train  that  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

The  herring-fishery  in  Scotland  is  regjiilated  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  watched  over 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  British  fisheries.  This  board  will  allow  of  no  other 
method  of  taking  the  fish  than  by  a  drift-net.  Another  mode  of  fishing,  known  as 
••  trawling,"  but  which  is  in  reality  carried  on  by  means  of  a  **  8eine"net,  prevails  on 
some  parts  of  the  British  coast;  but  in  Scotland  trawling  is  illegal,  and  subjects  those 
who  practice  it  to  heavy  penalties.  The  boats  required  in  the  herring-fishery  in  Scotland, 
although  open  or  undecked,  require  to  be  of  considerable  size,  in  order  to  contain  the 
large  quality  of  nets  which  are  used,  as  well  as  to  bring  home  the  fish  that  may  be 
taken;  tliv  fishermen  also  believe  that  the  open  boats  are  more  convenient  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  nets.  Most  of  the  boats  used  in  Scotland  are  oblaintd  from  the 
port  of  Leith.  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  build  of  its  open  fishing-boats. 
ijELCh  vessel  is  manned  by  a  crew  of  five  or  six  persons,  one  to  guide  the  boat,  and 
the  others  to  maneuver  the  sails,  nets,  etc.  The  boat  usually  belongs  to  one  person, 
who  hires  his  assistants,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  may  be  owned  by  two  or  thn»e  relatives, 
wuo  form  themselves  into  a  crew,  and  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  capture.  The 
boats  of  a  district  usually  gather  to  a  particular  center,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
curers.  Some  fishermen  will  proceed  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  a  favorite  port,  and 
many  of  the  curers  have  curing-stations  at  five  or  six  different  places.  The  boats 
proceed  to  sea  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  place  selected  for  casting  the  nets  about  sunset, 
when  the  sail  is  struck,  and  .the  nets  are  gently  paid  over  the  boat,  which  requires  to 
be  kept  in  motion  during  the  process.  The  last  portion  of  the  nets  is  fixed  to  the 
boat  by  a  long  swing-rope,  ana  when  the  whole  train  has  been  let  into  the  sea,  the 
fishermen  go  to  rest;  the  boats  and  nets  being  allowed  to  drift  with  the  tide.  The 
herrings  are  caught  by  striking  against  the  nets,  in  which  they  entangle  themselves  by 
the  head.  The  herring-fishery  partakes  greatly  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery.  A  boat  will 
sometimes  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  herrings,  and  as  frequently  take  only  a  few; 
sometimes  the  nets  are  snot  twice  m  a  night,  if  no  fish  are  got  on  the  first  trial. 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  herrings  is  peculiar.  The  fish  when  brought  on  shore 
are  measured  ungutted  by  the  "cran,"  a  vessel  which  contains  45  gallons,  and  handed 
over  to  the  curer.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  herrings  taken  on  llie  British  coast 
are  pickled  or  cured  by  means  of  salt;  owing  to  the  facilities  for  speedy  transport 
afforded  by  railways,  however,  great  quantities  are  also  disposed  of  fresh.  At  Yar- 
mouth, and  some  other  parts  of  England,  and  also  at  some  places  in  Scotland,  the 
herrings  are,  after  being  slightly  salted,  made  into  what  are  called  **  bloaters,"  by  means 
of  smoking.  A  large  portion  of  the  total  catch  is  likewise  made  into  **  reds"  by  a  more 
complete  smoking,  and  both  kinds  are  in  great  demand.  Smoking-houscb  are  now 
numerous  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  buyers  of  the  fresh  fish  are  known  as  curers;  they  provide  salt,  barrels, 
and  labor  for  the  curing  and  packing  of  the  fish.  The  curer,  who  is  usually  a  person 
of  considerable  capital,  contracts  with  the  owners  of  the  boats  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  fish,  usually  200  crans,  for  which  he  pays  at  a  rate  which  has  been  arranged  for 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  fishery.  In  addition  to  a  specified  price  per 
cran,  a  sum  of  money  is  usually  paid  down  by  way  of  bounty,  and  various  privileires, 
such  as  dye-stuffs  and  drying-ground  for  nets,'  a  few  gallons  of  whisky,  etc.,  arc  agreed 
for  as  well.  Some  curers  will  have  as  many  as  250  boats  fishing  for  them  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast.  The  herrings  are  cured  (in  Scotland)  under  the  inspection  of  an 
officer,  and  each  barrel,  if  cured  according  to  the  instructions  laid  down  by  the  fishery 
board,  is  entitled,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  to  be  marked  with  the  ffovernnieiit 
brand,  as  a  marV  of  its  quality.  A  large  number  of  women  are  employed  to  gut  and 
pack  the  fish,  which  they  do  with  astonishing  dexterity.  The  excitement  and  bustle 
at  a  large  fishing-port  during  the  herring  season  are  remarkable,  large  numbers  of 
people  being  employed  in  the  various  industries  incidental  to  the  capture  and  cure  of 
the  herrings.  Amsterdam  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  herring-bones;  but  the  Dutch 
herring-fishery,  once  of  great  magnitude,  has  been  exceeded  by  that  of  Scotland, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  from  which  cured  herrings  are  exported  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  to  Ireland,  and  other  countries,  in  large  quantities.  The  only 
official  statistics  of  the  herring-fishery  in  Great  Britain  relate  to  tjie  fii^er^^^^[^d 
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and  the  Isle  of  Man :  these  are  issued  annually  bj  the  commissioners  of  the  British 
fisberieH.  No  account  is  licpt  of  tlic  quaniity  of  herrings  caught  on  the  English  coast, 
nor  is  there  uuy  autlientic  statistics  of  the  number  or  value  of'the  boats  engaged  in  this 
brancli  of  ihe  fishery. 

Prom  the  report  of  the  Scottish  fisliery  board  for  1876,  it  appears  that,  in  that  year, 
there  were  90,718  persons  and  14.547  boats  (of  whicli.  with  nets.  etc..  tlie  value  was 
£1,127,994)  employed  in  the  Scottish  herring  and  other  fisheries.  The  total  quantity  of 
herrin<;9  cured  in  this  year,  wliich  was  the  most  unproductive  since  18o9,  was  only 
598,197;  whereas  in  1875,  943.980  barrels  were  cured.  In  1877  asnin  the  nuralier  of 
barrels  wjis  847,718.  Tlie  Irish  reports  give  no  such  statistics,  and  details  of  the  Eng- 
lish herring-fishery  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  other  branches  of  the  fishery  busi- 


Herring-flsheries  have  always  been  the  subject  of  legislative  protection  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  considered  a  valuable  branch  of  public  industry.  In  1860  an  act  of 
parliament,  23  and  24  Vict,  c,  92,  passed  to  regulate  the  Scotch  herring- fisheries.  By 
that  act.  the  commissioners  of  the  British  wUite-herring  fishery  may  appoint  a  close 
season  in  some  parts  of  the  Scotch  coast,  there  being  a  close  season  also  fixed  from  Jan. 
to  May  inclusive,  as  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  coast.  The  kind  of  fishing-lK)ats  and 
nets  employed  in  the  fishery  is  subjected  to  regulation.  A  penalty  is  incurred  by  selling 
fresh  herrings  during  close  time,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  72.  The  following  are  the  more 
recent  acts  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  the  British  while-herring  fishery: 
48  Geo.  III.  c.  110.  51  Geo.  III.  c  101.  52  Geo.  III.  c.  158.  54  Geo.  III.  c  102,  65  Geo. 
III.  c.  94,  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  103,  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  79.  5  Geo.  IV,  c.  64.  7  Gea'  I V.  c.  84. 
1  Will.  IV.  c.  54,  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  79,  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  91,  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  £6.  23  and 
24  Vict.  c.  92,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  72,  37  and  38  Vict.  c.  25.    See  Fibhehies. 

HERRING  FISHERY  (ante)  in  America  is  an  industry  of  sjreat  importance, 
rivaled  in  vahie  only  by  the  cod  and  seal  fisheries.  From  seven  and  a  half  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  valued  at  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  are  brought  into  market  in  the 
United  States,  besides  immense  quanlities  consumed  w^hile  fresh.  The  chief  fishing 
port  is  Gloucester.  Mass.,  although  other  porm  do  a  large  business.  The  vessels  go 
northward  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  Kova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  Magdalen  island, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  in  sprin^and  early  winter.  In  winter  the  tish  arc  frozen 
and  sent  in  that  condition  to  market.  This  fishery  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Eastern 
states  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  herring  as  well  as  the  cod  was  among  the 
subjects  that  brought  about  the  British-American  fishery  commission  of  1877. 

HEBBIFG  SILVEB,  a  composition  in  money,  in  lieu  of  supplying  a  religious  house 
with  a  ceruiin  number  of  herrings. 

HEBBISOK  (Fr.  heriMMn),  in  heraldry,  the  hedgehog,  a  charge  allusively  borne  by 
families  of  the  name  of  Hams. 

HEBBKHUT,  a  small  t.  in  the  circle  of  Bautzen,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  nbout  50  m.  e. 
of  Dresden.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hutberg.  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  and  is  noted  throughout  Germany  for  its  fine  and  dunilile  manu- 
factures, particularly  linen,  japanned  wares,  and  leather.  Herrnhut  is  also  remarkahlo 
for  the  regularity  and  simplicity  of  its  architecture,  and  the  inhabitants  for  their  clean- 
liness, freedom  from  all  ostentation,  and  quiet  deportment.  Pop.  alnmt  1200.  Herrnhut 
was  founded  in  1722  by  a  colony  of  pei-scculed  Moravians,  some  of  whom  were  descended 
from  the  old  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren.  On  coming  into  Saxony  they  were 
sheltereil  and  protected  l)y  the  pious  count  Zinzendorf,  to  whom  Herrnhut  belonged. 
From  this  place  the  united  brethren,  better  known  as  Moravians,  have  spread  themselves 
over  all  parts  of  the  world. 

HEI^RON,  Francis  Jay,  b.  Penn.  1887;  graduated  at  the  Western  university; 
entered  tlie  union  army  as  captain  in  1861,  and  was  engaged  in  several  battU^,  and 
seriously  wounded  at  Pea  Ridge.  In  May  he  received  the  surrender  of  the  confederate 
forces  west  of  the  Mississippi.'    In  1872  he  was  secretary  of  the  stale  of  Louisiana. 

HEBSCHEL,  CAROLnqE  Lucretia.  sister  of  the  astronomer,  sir  William  Herschel 
(q.v.).  b.  Mar.,  1750,  lived  in  Hanover  till  1772,  when  she  came  to  England  to  live  with 
her  brother  at  Bath.  When  William  turned  astronomer,  she  became  his  constant  helper; 
and  on  his  beins^  appointed  private  astronomer  to  George  III.,  she  acted  as  his  nfwistant, 
doing  all  the  duties  of  an  assistant  astronomer,  and  in  that  character  receiving  a  small 
salary  from  the  king.  While  discharging  her  duties  in  this  position,  she  tc»und  time  for 
&  series  of  independent  observations  with  a  small  Newtonian  telescope,  mrtde  for  her  by 
her  bn)ther.  Her  special  business  was  to  sweep  the  heavens  for  comets,  seven  of  which 
she  discovered,  in  regard  to  five  of  which  she  has  the  credit  of  priority  of  discovery; 
and  several  remarkable  nebula*  and  clusters  of  stars  included  in  William's  catalogues 
were  descril)ed  from  her  original  oliservaiions.  In  1798  she  published,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  her  brother,  A  Cntah^gve  of  Sfars  taken  from  Mr.  Flamsteed'ti  (H»«rwttion»^ 
etc.  This  valuabhi  work  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  society,  and  con- 
tained 561  stars  omitted  in  tlie  British  catalogue.  She  lived  with  her  brother  during  iha 
whole  of  his  career,  sharing  his  lal>or8  and  distinctions,  and  on  his  death  returned  to 
her  uative  country.    She  was  then  72  years  of  age,  but  8h^|J|^]^^'^|3|o^^98|  retaining  all 
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her  faculties  to  the  last  In  her  last  days,  she  was  not  idle.  In  1838  the  royal  society 
conferred  on  her  their  gold  medal  for  completing  tlie  catalogue  of  nebulae  uud  clusters 
of  stars  observed  by  lier  brother.  She  was  afterwards  chosen  an  honomry  uieml)er  of 
the  royal  society.  Miss  Uerscliel  died  in  1848»  after  an  uncommonly  long  and  Uiief ul  life. 
8ee  her  Metiwirand  Gorreapo/Ulence  (1876). 

EEB8CHEL,  Sir  John  Frederick  William,  Bart.,  only  son  of  the  astronomer,  sir 
William  Uerscliel  (q.v.),  b.  at  Slough,  1793.  educated  at  St.  Jolin's.  Cambritige.  where, 
in  1818,  he  l)ecame  senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman.  His  tirst  publication 
was  A  CoUection  of  Examples  of  the  AppUeution  of  tlis  Calculus  of  Finite  Difftre/iCtfif  (1830). 
In  1822  he  applied  himself  especially  to  astronomy,  using  his  father's  methods  and 
instruments  in  observing  the  licavens.  For  a  time  he  worked  with  sir  Janu^s  South  in 
Te-examining  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  descrilKid  in  his  father's  catalogues.  The 
results  of  the  re-examination  were  given  In  1888  to  the  royal  society  in  the  form  of  a 
ciitalogue  of  stars  in  order  of  their  right  ascension.  The  catalogue  contained  observa- 
tions on  525  uebulffi  and  clusters  of  stars  not  notice<l  by  his  father,  and  on  a  ^reat  num- 
ber of  double  stars— in  all  between  3,000  and  4,000.  This  important  contribution  to 
science  led  to  his  Iwing  acknowledged  as  the  worthy  successor  of  his  father;  so  early, 
indeed,  as  1826,  the  royal  society  had  votetl  to  him  and  South  a  gold  medal  apiece  lor 
their  observations  on  double  stars;  but  by  1883  his  pre-eminence  was  lx*yond  the  neces- 
sity of  being  marked  by  acknowledgments.  His  **  Treatise  on  Sound*'  had  appeared  in 
the  Ency.  Metro,  in  1830,  and  his  ''Treatise  on  llie  Theory  of  Light"  (in  the  same  work) 
in  1881,  ip  which  year  also  appeared  in  Lardner's  Cyclo.  his  well-known  '*  Preliminary 
Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philo.«^phy'* — not  to  mention  his  papers  in  the  Trans, 
Astron.  JSoc.  The  Preliminary  Discourse—one  of  the  most  charmingly  written  books  on 
science  in  any  language — contributed  largely  to  his  popularity.  In  18;{6  appe.ued  his 
*'  Treatise  on  Astronomy"  in  Lardncr's  Cpelo,  At  this  time  Herschel  was  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived  in  Jan.,  1834,  witli  the  intention  of  completing  the  survey 
of  the  sidereal  heavens,  by  examining  the  southern  hemisphere  as  lie  had  done  the 
northern.  Here  he  established  his  observatory  at  a  place  called  Feldhausen,  6  m. 
from  Table  bay.  On  Mar.  5,  1834,  he  commenced  his  observations;  and  in  four  years, 
working  all  the  time  at  his  own  expense,  he  completed  them.  The  public  interest  taken 
in  his  lal)ors  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  vei7  great;  but  though  now  and  then  gnitified 
by  partial  statements  of  his  results,  it  was  not  till  1847.  nine  years  after  his  return  from 
tfie  cape,  that  it  rec.eived  full  gratificati(m  in  the  pul)lication  of  a  volume  of  lifHulfjt  of 
Astronomical  Observations  made  dwi-itig  1884-88  at  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope;  heivg  the  Cftm- 
pletion  of  a  Telescopic  Surrey  of  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Vinble  Jlearens,  cojnmenced  in  1 825. 
It  need  ni»t  1x3  siud  that  the  results  of  these  laltors  are  invaluable.  They  are  now  incor- 
porated into  all  books  on  astronomy.  Herschel,  when  at  the  cape,  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  science  of  meteorology,  havinc;  the  merit  of  liaving  su^rgested  the  sciieme  for  taking 
meteorological  observations  simuTtuneously  at  different  places.  In  1844  he  pul)1ished, 
under  official  military  authority,  a  book  of  instructions  for  taking  and  recording  sucli 
oliservations  in  southern  Africa. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1888,  honors  were  showered  on  him.  He  had  got  the 
royal  society's  gold  medal  in  1830:  lie  now  wjis  made  a  d.cl.  of  Oxford;  on  queen  Vic- 
toria's coronation,  he  was  created  a  baronet;  he  now  succeeded  the  duke  of  Sussex  as 
president  of  the  royal  society;  in  1848  he  became  president  of  the  royal  astronomical 
society.  In  1849  he  published  his  Outlines  of  Antronomy,  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  mint.  This  office,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  resigned  in  1855.  Herschel 
died  Mav  11,  1871,  and  after  his  death  appeared  his  Catalogue  of  10,300  Multiple  aiid 
DtmbU  Stars. 

HEB8CHEL,  Sir  William,  b.  at  Hanover.  Nov.  15, 1738,  was  the  son  of  a  musician 
and  was  educated  specially  as  a  professional  musician.  In  1757  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  became  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  from  which  he  went  to 
Halifax  as  organist,  and  subsequently  (1766)  in  the  same  capacity  to  Bath.  H<Te  he 
would  seem  to  have  first  turned  his  attention  to  astronomy.  Wanting  a  telescope,  and 
unable  to  afford  a  reflector,  he  made  one  for  himself— a  Newtonian,  of  5  ft.  focal 
length,  and  with  this  applied  himself  to  study  the  heavens.  In  1781.  he  made  his  fii*st 
discovery  (PhUos.  Trans.  1780-81),  being  a  new  planet,  which  at  fir>t  he  look  for  a 
comet.  It  was  detected  by  an  exhaustive  process  of  surveying  the  heavens,  which 
Herschel  was  the  first  to  follow,  taking  the  stars  in  regular  series,  and  examining  them 
all  in  tlieir  groups  through  the  same  instrument.  The  result  of  his  discovery  was  his 
appointment  to  l)e  private  astronomer  to  (Jeorge  III.,  with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.  He 
then  went  to  live  at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  where,  assisted  bv  liis'sister  Caroline  (q.v.), 
he  continued  his  researches.  Herschel  married  a  Mrs.  Mary  P\\\.  and  left  one  son.  John 
(q.v.).  Little  is  known  of  his  private  life.  He  was  knijrhted  by  Georjre  III.,  and  made 
a  D.CL.  by  the  university  of  Oxford;  he  became  rich  partly  tlirough  his  wife's  jointure, 
and  partly  through  selling  mirrora  for  refiecting  telescopes.  He  died  at  Slough,  Aug. 
23,  1822. 

Herschel  contributed  69  papers  to  the  Philos.  Trans,  lK?tween  the  years  1780  and 
J  815;  and  to  the  1st  vol.  of  Mem,  of  Astron,  Stmety.  he  contributed  a  paper,  "On  the 
Places  of  145  New  Double  Stars."     He  greatly  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  solar 
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system:  lie  discoyered  Uranus  and  its  six  satellites,  and  two  satellites  of  Saturn. 
Besides  this,  he  detected  the  rotation  of  Satiirn^s  ring,  the  period  of  rotation  of  Saturn 
itself  and  that  of  Venus,  the  existence  of  tlie  motions  of  binary  stars,  the  fli*st  revelalion 
of  syHtenis  l)esides  our  own.  He  threw  new  light  on  the  Milky  Way  and  the  con- 
stitution of  nebulae,  and,  in  fact,  was  tlie  first  to  give  to  the  human  mind  anv  conception 
of  the  immensity  of  the  universe.  Uis  catalogue  of  double  stars,  nebulae,  etc.,  and 
tables  of  the  comparative  brightness  of  stars,  and  his  researclies  in  ix'gaid  to  light 
and  heat,  would  of  themselves  entitle  him  to  the  first  i-ank  as  an  astronomer  and  natnral 
philosopher.  For  a  notice  of  Uerschel's  telescope,  see  Telebcopes.  He  erected  one 
monster  telescope,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of  40  ft.  length.  It  was  begun  1781)  and 
finished  1789,  on  Aug.  28,  of  ^hich  year  lie  by  means  of  it  detected  the  sii^th  satellite  of 
Saturn. 

HEBSE,  or  Hearse  (Fr.  ?ier$e,  a  harrow;  hence  a  frame  for  setting  candles  in),  had 
originally  quite  a  different  meaning  from  that  in  which  it  is  now  used.  The  term  was 
applied  to  a  bar  or  framework  with  upright  spikes  for  the  reception  of  candles,  and  was 
used  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  and  at  funeral  services.  It  was  originally  very 
simple  in  form,  but  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  herses  of  great  splendor  came  into 
use,  and  were  erected  In  the  churches  over  the  bodies  of  distinguished  personages.  The 
framework  was  of  iron  or  brass,  sometimes  of  beautiful  workmanship,  square,  octagonal, 
etc.,  in  plan,  with  pillars  at  the  angles,  and  arched  framework  above  forming  a  canopy. 
The  whole  was  hung  over  with  rich  cloths  and  embroidery,  and  lighted  up  with  hun- 
dreds of  wax  candles,  and  decorated  with  wax  images.  From  this  the  transition  to  the 
modern  funeral  hearse  (see  Funeral  Kites)  can  be  easily  traced.  In  Catholic  churches 
of  the  present  day,  the  hoarse  still  exists  as  a  triangle  with  spikes,  on  which  candles  ore 
placed. 

HEBSFELD,  an  old  t.  of  Hesse-Nassau,  northern  Germany,  situated  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  river  Fulda,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  82  m.  s.».e.  from  the  city  of  CasK'l. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  i2th  c,  on  the  site  of  an  older  caihcili-al 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  was  itself  set  fire  to  by  the  French  in  1761.  Its  renniins 
form  a  picturesque  ruin.  Pop.  '71,  6,434,  who  carry  on  extensive  manufactures  of 
woolen  cloth  and  serge. 

HEB8HIP,  an  old  Scotch  law  term,  denoting  the  offense  of  carrying  off  cattle  by 
force. 

HERTFORD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina  on  the  Virginia  border  and  the  Chownn 
river;  820  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  9,278-4,052  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  much  of  it 
is  covered  with  forests.     Chief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  seat.  Wiuton. 

HEBTPOBD,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  market-town,  and  capital  of 
the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Li-a,'26  m.  n.  of  London  by  rail.  It 
contains  few  buildings  of  any  architectural  importance,  but  there  is  n  brunch  of  Christ's 
hospital,  a  grammar-school,  and  several  charity  schools.  Hertford  cariies  on  no  ninnu- 
factures;  there  are,  however,  linseed-cake  mills  and  sevenil  malting  and  coni-nitlls  in 
the  town  and  vicinity.  There  are  here  a  fairly  attended  corn-market  on  (Saturdays,  and 
three  annual  fairs.     The  town  returns  one  member  to  parliamrnt.    Pop.  *71,  7,804. 

The  old  castle  of  Hertford  (scarcely  a  fragment  of  which  now  n'mnins)  was  built 
about  005.  It  was  strengthened  and  repaired  al)out  the  Conquest.  The  present  castle 
is  of  the  time  of  James  I. ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it  was  used  as  a  college 
for  the  students  of  the  East  India  company's  civil  servicer  It  now  belongs  to  the 
marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  is  a  private  residence. 

HEBTPOBDSHIBE.  or  Herts,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  c. 
by  Essc^x.  on  the  s.  by  Middlesex,  on  the  w.  by  Buckingham  and  Bedford,  and  on  the  n. 
by  Cambridge.  Area,  801.141;  pop.  '71,  102.226.  The  surface  presents  a  pleasing  suc- 
cession of  finely  wooded  hill  and  fertile  valley.  The  chief  elevations  are  those  of  the 
chalk  downs,  a  branch  of  the  Ch litem  hills,  which  skirt  the  n.  of  the  county.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Lea  and  the  Colne,  both  affluents  of  the  Thames.  Chalk,  at  a 
greater  or  less  depth  lielow  the  surface,  forms  the  basis  of  the  soil,  which  is  various, 
much  of  it  being,  however,  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  loam,  with  s  tract  of  rich  loam 
on  the  liorders  of  Essex.  Climate,  mild  and  healthy.  The  agriculture  of  tlie  county 
has  improved  very  much  of  late  years.  Immense  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  are  s<»ld 
off  the  land,  and  sent  to  London.  Throughout  the  county  there  are  numerous  gardens 
and  orchards,  the  fruit  of  which  is  sent  to  the  London  market.  Great  quant  it  iesV)f  malt 
are  made  in  the  county.  Ware  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  malting  trade  in  the  kingdom. 
Paper  and  straw-plait  are  extensively  manufactured  in  the  w.  and  south.  Three  mem- 
bers are  returned  for  the  county. 

HERTHA,  Herthus  or  ^rtha,  a  deity  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Her  name  is 
doubtless  the  root  of  the  modem  English  earth,  and  the  German  erde.  Tacitus  states 
that  she  was  worshiped  with  great  solemnity  by  the  Suevi.  and  that  her  temple  stood  in 
an  island  of  the  ocean,  where  her  service  was  performed  by  a  single  priest.  On  great 
occasions  which  were  regulated  by  this  priest,  the  covered  char:ot  of  the  goddess  was 
drawn  forth  from  the  sanctuary  by  saored  cows  and  led  in  triumph  throughout  the  conn 
try.    Those  districts  through  which  the  chariot  passed  were  lield  to  be  peculiarly  favored; 
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^peaee  was  always  proclaimed,  and  the  occasion  celebrated  by  ttnirel^l  merry.tnaking, 
unlil  the  priest  deoiared  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  goddess  to  return  to  her  shriue.  Uer 
image  was  then  washed  in  a  sacred  spring,  and  all  who  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  the 
ablution  were  drowned.  The  island  of  Kugeu  was  long  thought  to  be  identical  with 
the  sacred  island  of  Hertha,  but  the  same  honor  has  been  claimed  for  Heligolaixu  and 
.Zetland. 

HEBTOOEHBOSCH,  or  Hbbzogekbobch.     See  Bois-le-Duc. 

HEETZ:  Henrik,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Danish  poets,  was  b.  in 
'Copenhagen  in  1798.  of  Jewish  parents.  In  1832  he  abjured  Juilaism,  and  joined  the 
Protestant  church.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1827,  when  he  produced ' 
several  clever  vaudevilk'S  and  comedies,  as  MjerUghed  og  PoUtl,  Hr  Barchardt  og  fuins 
Familje,  Fiyttedagen,  etc.,  while  three  years  later,  appeared  his  Ojejigangerbreve  eller 
po6ti^  EpUUerfra  Paradis,  which  exhibited  such  wonderful  powers  of  imitating  the 
style  and  spirit  of  other  wrilers,  more  especially  those  of  his  countryman  Baggesen, 
that  public  attention  was  at  once  arrested.  Hitherto  he  had  written  anonyinoUMy,  but 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  had  stigmatized  the  affectations  and  puerililies  which 
had  perverted  the  literature  and  criticism  uf  the  Danish  press,  produced  a  perfect  fer- 
ment in  the  literary  circles  of  Copenhagen,  which  led  before  long  to  the  discovervof  the 
unknown  writer.  From  this  time  his  works  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession; 
and  striking  out  in  an  entirely  different  path  from  the  one  on  which  he  had  first  entered, 
he  produced,  in  1837,  a  dramatic  poem.  Soend  Dyring^a  Huus^  founded  on  hu  old  heroic 
saga,  which  his  countrvmen  deem  his  masterpiece;  among  Germans,  however,  his 
lyrical  drama  of  Kaag  Jxeni's  Datier  (1854)  is  his  most  popular  work.  He  died  Feb.  25, 
1870. 

HERULI,  ^RULi.  or  £buu,  a  nomadic  and  warlike  German  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  n.  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  but  afterwards  divided  into  sections  and  wandered  into 
•different  parts  of  Europe.  They  first  appear  in  history  in  the  3d  c,  as  taking  part  with 
the  Goths  in  their  excursions  against  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
4th  c.  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Gothic  kinj:  Ermauric,  but  when 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  made  his  clescent  upon  Gaul,  they  joined  his  sUindard.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Huns,  in  which  they  suffered  considerably,  they  established  an  organ- 
ized and  distinct  confederacy  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  under  the  leadersliip  of 
Odoacer,  assisted  in  476  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire.  Under  their  king 
Rudolph  they,  in  the  be^innin^  of  the  6th  c,  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the  Longo- 
bardi,  but  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  some  of  them  proceeding  to  Scandinavia,  and 
others  being  allowed  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  to  settle  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Danube.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  some  of  them  embraced  Christianity.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  afterwards  joined  the  Gepida;  in  their  wars  against  the  Eastern  empire:  but 
others  fought  with  Justinian  against  the  Vandals  and  East  Goths.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  c.  they  became  merged  in  other  nations,  and  disappear  from  historical  records. 
The  Heruli  were  bold,  hardy,  and  extremely  pugnacious.  For  a  considerable  period 
they  retained  their  strong  individuality,  and  presented  a  firm  resistance  to  the  influences 
of  surrounding  civilizations.    They  are  said  to  have  offered  human  sacrifices. 

HERVfe  (name  assumed  by  Florimond  Ronger),  b.  France,  1825;  widely  know  if  as 
a  composer  of  operatic  music.  Don  Quixot€,  the  first  opera  bouffe  on  the  Parisian  stage, 
was  produced  in  1847.    Among  his  productions  are  The  Ihcrks,  Little  Faust,  Chtlperic,  etc. 

HERVEY,  James,  1714-58;  b.  England;  educated  at  Northampton  grammar  school 
and  Oxford  university,  where  he  came  under  the  infiuence  of  John  Wesley,  and  for 
some  time  manifested  an  inclination  towards  his  theological  opinions;  but  ultimately 
he  adopted  a  thoroughly  Calvinistic  creed,  and  resolved  to  retain  his  connection  with 
the  established  church.  Having  taken  holy  orders  in  1737  he  became  curate  to  his 
father,  and  succeeded  him  in  1752.  Laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  very  weak 
health,  he  discharged  his  parochial  duties  conscientiously,  nnd  wrote  works  which, 
while  of  slight  literary  or  theological  value,  rapidly  became  popular,  and  in  many  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  hou.ses,  especially  of  the  humbler  class,  ranked  with  the  PUgrims 
Progress  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  His  earliest  work.  Meditations  and  Contemplations, 
comprising  ifeditations  Among  the  Tombs,  Rejections  in  a  Flower  Garden,  a  Descant  on 
Creation,  and  Contemplation  on  the  Night  and  Starry  Heavens,  passed  through  14  editions 
in  as  many  years.  Theron  and  Aspasio,  which  was  equally  well  received,  called  forth  some 
adverse  criticism,  even  from  the  Calvinists.  on  account  of  tendencies  which  were  con- 
sidered to  lead  to  Antinomianism,  and  was  stronsly  objected  to  by  Wesley.  It  was  influ- 
ential in  spreading  in  England  the  theological  disputes  to  which  Fisher's  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity  had  given  rise  in  Scotland,  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  Sandemanian 
controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  saving  faith. 

HERVEY,  John,  Baron  Hervey  of  Ick worth,  1696-1748;  the  Narcissus,  Sporus,  and 
Lord  Fanny,  in  Pope's  satires,  a  nobleman  of  political  and  social  distinction  in  the  reign 
of  Gkorge  II.,  son  of  John,  first  earl  of  Brisiol.  Educated  and  trained  for  public  life  at 
Westminster  and  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  the  prince 
and  princess  (afterwards  George  II.  and  queen  Caroline),  to  which  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuth- 
.not,  Chesterfield,  and  other  wits  resorted,  and  which  was  celebratedef<^  ^l^ieL^q^^^nd 
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occomplisbments  of  its  ladies.  Hervey  married  Miss  Lepcll  1720.  Ilavinfi:  entered  the 
liouse  of  couimuus  as  luember  for  Bury,  he  was  inaue  vice-cliumuerlaiii  lo  luc  kiug  iu 
1730,  and  iu  17b8  sir  Robert  W  \lpole  called  liini  up  to  the  bouse  of  lords,  wlieix-  he 
proved  au  effective  speaker.  In  174i>  he  succeeded  lord  Godoipiiiu  as  lord  privy  ^eal, 
vhicj  ottlce  be  held  until  the  Walpole  administration  was  uriven  from  power,  1742. 
Nothvvitbstaiidiug  bis  miserable  health  be  coutiuued  to  take  an  active  part  iu  politics 
until  his  death.  He  was  survived  by  bis  four  sons,  three  of  whom  weie  successively 
earls  of  Bristol.  Destitute  of  auy  commaudiug  talents  or  solid  principle,  a  skeptic  in 
religion,  and  a  profligate  in  morals,  lord  Uervey  was  yet  far  above  the  lutelleclual  rank 
assigned  bim  by  Pope.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer  and  speaker,  a  fair  scholar,  and  the 
autiior  of  some  pleasing  verses. 

HERWARTH  VON  BITTENFELD,  Kakl  Eberhabd.  b.  Saxony,  1796:  began 
his  military  life  iu  1811,  and  served  in  the  field  agaiu.^t  Napoleon  in  1814.  He  rose  by 
successive  grades,to  be  gen.  of  infantry,  in  1864  he  commanded  tbe  Prussian  truops 
againsit  Denmark,  and  June  29  captured  the  island  of  Alseu.  In  1865  he  commuDded 
the  8ib  army  corps:  tbe  following  year  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  tbe  Elbe,  and  was  conspicuous  in  several  engagements.  During  the  Fiaoco- 
German  war  he  was  governor-general  on  the  Rbine.    lie  retired  from  service  in  1871. 

HEBZ,  Kbnri,  a  pianist  and  composer  for  the  pianoforte.  He  was  bom  of  Jewish 
parentage,  at  Vienna,  in  1806,  and  educated  principally  in  Paris,  where  his  talent  was 
early  recognized ;  and  bis  compositions  became  popular  over  Europe.  He  was  recfived 
"With  great  applause  on  visiting  England  in  18^,  and  America  iu  1846.  In  1837  be 
received  tbe  oecorationof  tbe  legion  of  honor;  and  in  1843  he  be(;ame  professor  of  niusia 
at  tbe  conservatoire.  In  1865  be  published  in  tbe  Momteur,  Afes  Voyages  en  Ameriqut, 
He  also  carries  on  tbe  business  of  a  piano  manufacturer.  Herz*s  music  is  char&cterizxxl 
by  elegance  and  a  certain  originality,  and  holds  au  important  place  among  works  writlun 
for  the  pianoforte. 

HERZ,  Hemribttb,  1764-1847;  b.  Berlin;  the  daughter  of  a  physician^  who  at  16 
became  the  wife  of  Markus  Herz,  a  rich  and  elderly  citizen,  and  by  reason  of  her  rare 
beauty  and  superior  intellectual  attainments  8r>on  became  a  social  leader.  Schleirma- 
cher  and  the  Humboldts  were  among  her  intimate  friends.  She  was  left  a  widow  in 
1803,  but  maintained  her  position  in  society  and  kept  up  her  relations  to  literary  people 
during  her  whole  life. 

HEB  ZEOOVI  HA  is  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire,  now  occupied  by 
Austria,  lying  between  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  and  Dalmatia.  Under  tbe  VenetiHos.  the 
Herzegovina  wns  called  the  dukedom  of  St.  Saba;  at  a  laler  period,  it  went  under  tlie 
name  of  tbe  county  of  Chulm;  and  in  13^  was  again  raised  to  tbe  nink  of  n  dukedom 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  HI.  As  early  as  1466,  the  Herzegovina  fell  into  tbe  hands  of 
tfie  Turks,  remaining  for  more  than  two  centuries  afterwards  tbe  Imttle-lield  l»eiwecD 
Christians  and  MobammedaiiB.  By  tbe  treaty  of  Carlowitz  (1697).  the  Herzegovina  was 
definitely  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  town  Castelnuovo 
and  its  outskirts,  which  up  to  this  day  belong  to  Au.stria.  In  the  early  history  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Herzegovina  plays  a  prominent  part,  as  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  were  long  sub- 
ject to  tbe  Hungarian  crown.  Its  physical  aspect,  as  also  its  political  and  ctbnogrnphi- 
cal  character,  coincide  with  those  of  Bosnia  (q.v.).  In  1875  a  serious  insurrection,  • 
arising  from  the  Turkish  oppression  of  Its  Christian  inhabitants,  broke  out  in  tbe  Her- 
zegovina, wbicb  rapidly  spread  into  other  semi-Christian  provinces,  and  was  supported 
by  Montenegro  and  Servia.  Tbis  ultimately  led  to  tbe  war  of  1877-78  between  Russia 
and  Turkey;  and  the  treaty  concluded  at  tbe  end  of  the  war  provided  for  introdu'^ing 
into  Herzegovina,  wbicb  during  tbe  troubles  bad  been  made  a  separate  provintx,  a 
measure  of  local  autonomy.  Tbe  Berlin  oongress  in  1878  determined  that  HcrzegoviDa, 
like  Bosnia,  sbould  be  occupied  jy  Austria. 

HEBZCK,  Alexander,  a  Russian  author,  wns  b.  at  Moscow  In  1816.  In  1885.  while 
yet  a  student,  he  was  imprisoned  for  bis  political  opinions,  and  banisbed.  After  1843 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Moscow,  under  tbe  strict  surveillance  of  the  police.  :nd 
for  some  years  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  labors.  After  1847  be  resided 
for  some  time  in  London.  In  bis  own  countrv,  Herzen's  life  was  one  long  petty  p**- 
secution.  Herzen's  literary  performances  are  DUeitantUm  in  Science  (1842),  Letiers  «/• 
the  Study  of  Nature  (1845-46),  W?iose  Fhult  is  it  t  and  Doctor  Krovpof  (both  in  1847). 
BeeoUeetions  of  My  2  ravels  (1848),  On  the  Development  of  Revdulionary  Idea*  in  Ruma 
(1851).  Baptized  Property  (1853),  or  "  Serfism,"  Prison  and  Exile  (1854),  Afv  ErUe  (laTI), 
Interrupted  Tales  {I9!5ei),  France  or  England  {\^%  Memoirs  of  Cath&rine  TL  (1859).  Ths 
Old  World  and  Ru^iSfa,  The  New  Phase  of  Russian  Literature  (1864).  In  1865  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Geneva,  where  be  continued  to  publish  tbe  Kolokol.  a  Russian  news- 
paper be  had  started  while  in  London:  but  as  be  sided  with  tbe  Poles  in  their  last  rising, 
the  journal  lost  its  popularity,  and  wus  given  up.     He  died  in  1870 

HE'BIOD,  next  to  Homer  the  earliest  Greek  poet  of  whom  we  have  any  knowled<re, 
was  bom  probably  in  tbe  8tb  c.  b.c.,  at  Ascra.  in  Boeotia,  whither  bis  father  had  emi- 
grated from  tbe  iEnlian  fCyme.  in  Asia  Minor.  He  seems  to  bavo  been  at  first  a  ppa.«ant 
or  herdsman  in  quite  humble  circumstances — in  his  Works  and  Days,  he  spealLS  of  liim' 
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self  as  dttmitea,  "unbonored,"  "noteless."  He  afterwards  left  A  sera,  and  went  n.  to 
Orchomcnos,  cm  lake  Copais.  whore  he  dwelt  during  the  romaiiudcT  of  his  life,  and 
where  iu  lat<T  times  hintouibwas  shown.  This  is  rcu.lyullwu  know  about  Hesiod, 
for  the  marvelous  siorics  of  tlie  Neo-Plaionists  afford  us  no  intelligible  clue  lo  his  per- 
sonal history;  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  even  throw  grave  doubis  ou  his 
historical  reality  altogether.  This,  however,  is  probaiily  too  extreme  a  view.  But 
•while  It  may  not  be  neceswiry  to  reject  the  personality  of  Hesiod,  it  may  pi  ill  be  allowed 
that  he  was  a  **represenialive  man,"  the  lounder  and  head *of  a  scIkoI  of  pi»els — the 
Beeotiau  or  Pierian — wiio  stand  in  striking  contrast  with  the  older  Ionic  or  Homeric 
scliool.  Their  original  region  was  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helic<m,  whence  they  spread 
over  BcBoiia,  Phocis,  and  Eulxea.  Their  lan^ruage  and  versification  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  tlie  Flomcrlo  school,  but  in  all  other  respects  I  hey  appear  to  have  been 
diffea*nt.  antl  even  antagonistic,  ignoring  the  sanguinary  struggles  of  the  heroic  age, 
and  preferring  to  sing  of  ruml  quietude  and  peaceful  pursuits,  the  simple  sanctities  of 
household  life,  the  homely  duties  of  thrift,  the  cducaiiou  of  children,  and  the  prosiiic 
details  of  commerce  and  politics.  Hence  the  Spartan,  Clcomenes.  bcorufully  termed 
HesicNl  the*' poet  of  helots.'*  while  Homer  was  the  poet  of  warriors.  In  line,  it  may 
besiiitl  that  thj  poetry  of  the  Hesiodic  school  indicates  an  advance  in  civilization,  mor- 
ality, and  thought,  on  the  Homeric  school. — The  works  either  written  by  or  ascribed  to 
Hesiod  are  seven  in  numl>er,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  important:  1.  E^ga 
kcU  Hd/neraiC'  Works  and  Days"),  in  the  time  of  niusanias,  tlie  only  one  considered 
to  Ikj  truly  HeMoi's  by  the  people  about  Mt.  Helicon;  2.  llieogonia  ('*  Generation  of 
tlie  G«>dH"),  not  considered  genuine  by  HesioiPs  coualrymen,  nor  bv  most  modern  crit- 
ics; 8.  Eoiai or  thiai  Megalai^  called  also  KattUogoi  Oanaikon  ("Catalogues  of  Women'*). 
Of  these  the  first  two  aru  entire;  while  the  well-known  ^«pi«  Hei'akleos{''^h\{i\\i  of 
Hercules**)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  relic  of  the  thinl.  The  Hesiodic  poetry  was,  in 
ancient  limes,  if  not  warmly  ad  mi  re<l,  at  least  held  in  great  veneration.  Both  the  priest- 
hood and  the  philosophers  considered  the  Theagony  a  great,  in  fact,  the  greatest  author- 
ity, on  tlie  subjects  of  which  it  discourses,  and  almost  all  the  great  Alexandrine  critics 
earncstlv  devoted  themselves  to  its  elucidation,  but  their  commentaries  have  unhappily 
perished.  Only  here  and  there amoig  the  8cfu)lia of  the  later  Neo-Platonisls  some  of 
their  remarks  aru  preserved.  Th(}  most  complete  cr)llection  of  these  is  to  be  found  in 
Gaisford's  Pneta  Greed  Minores.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  appeared  at 
Milan  in  1493;  subsequent  editions  arc  those  of  Heinsius  (Amsterdam,  1667),  of  Robin- 
sou  (Oxford,  1737),  of  Loesner  (Leips.  1778),  Gaisford,G«>ttliug(l«31).  SchOmann  (1869), 
E&chly  (1870),  and  Flach  (1874). 

HBSFEB'IBES,  the  name  of  the  famous  sisters  who,  assisted  by  the  dragon  Ladon, 

§  larded  the  golden  apples  which  Henv  had  received,  on  her  marriage  with  Zeus,  from 
e.  Their  genealogy,  as  well  as  their  number,  are  variously  given  by  mythologists. 
The  locality  of  the  giirdens  was  also  a  matter  of  controver>y,  the  two  favorite  opinions 
placing  them  westward  of  Mt.  Atlas,  and  n.  of  the  Caucasus.  The  apples  were  stolen 
by  Hercules  (q.v.),  but  were  afterwards  restored  by  Athena. 

EE88E  (Ger.  Hessen),  a  territory  of  (Sermany,  occupied,  in  ancient  times,  by  the  . 
Catti or  Chatti,  who  tirst  became  known  lo  the  Ifomans  in  the  year  15  a.d.,  whin  Ger- 
manicus  destroyed  their  principal  settlement  of  Mattium,  the  site  of  the  ]>resent  villages 
of  Gross  and  ^lein  Maden,  near  Gudensberg.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Catti,  who 
were  settled  in  the  districts  now  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse,  gradually  merged  in 
tlie  Prankish  tribes,  with  whom  they  took  part  in  the  great  enf ignition  into  Belgiun^ 
and  Gavil,  after  wljich  the  territories  which  they  had  evacuated  were  occupied  by  Sax- 
ons, whc  thenceforward  kept  possession  of  the  land  known  in  after-ages  as  Saxon  Hesse,. 
The  power  of  the  chiefs  had,  in  the  nieanwliile,  become  so  flnnly  established  under  the 
Frankish  empire,  that  on  the  fall  of  the  Carlo vingians,  in  911,  Conrad  I.  duke  of  F  an- 
conla  and  Hesse,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne"of  Germany,  as  being  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  various  branches  of  the  Hessian  family  still 
extant  are  descended  from  Heinrlch  I.,  surnamed  the  Child  (died  1806).  ?on  of  Sophie, 
duche^^  of  Brabant.  Although  he  himself  exercised  little  real  power,  owing  to  the 
dismeml}erment  of  Hesse  into  numerous  semi-independent  principalities,  his  descend- 
ants gradually  reunited  these  disjointed  domains,  and  added  many  valuable  territories 
on  the  Rhine  to  their  old  patrimony.  Philip  I.,  the  magnanimous,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  Wilhelm  H.,  as  a  minor,  in  1509,  introduced  the  reformation  into  Hesse,  and 
founded  the  university  of  Marburg,  with  the  revenues  of  the  secularized  convents  and 
monasteries.  This  prince  took  an  active  part  in  the  peasant  and  religious  civil  wars  of  Ida 
day;  and  by  a  will  made  in  1562.  divided  his  territories  among  his  four  sons,  vho  fuc- 
ceeded  to  their  allotted  possessions  on  his  death  in  1567.  The  eldest,  Wilhchn  IV., 
obtained  the  half  of  the  Hessinn  domains,  with  Cassel  for  his  residence;  Ludwig,  a 
fourth  part,  with  Marburg:  Philip,  an  eighth  part,  with  Kheinfcis:  and  George.  «n 
eighth  part,  with  Darmstadt.  The  death  of  Philip  and  Ludwig  left  all  the  Hessian 
dominions  in  the  two  main  lines  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  (q.v.). 

HESSE.  Adolph  Fribdrich.  1809-68;  b.  Germany;  was  the  son  of  an  orgnn  mnkcr. 
When  but  9  years  old,  Adolph  pl«5'cd  so  well  on  the  organ  as  to  nstonish  nil  who  henrd 
him,  and  in  1827  he  was  appointed  assisttmt  player  iu  a  ch^*c|i  i^i^  ^|I|i^^nnd  ia 
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1838-29  traveled  over  Germany  giving  concerts.  He  left  about  80  compositions,  including 
an  oratorio,  symphonies,  and  overtures. 

HESSE-CAS  SEL,  or  Electorai<  I^essb  (Ger.  EeesenrKassel),  was  formerly  an  elector- 
ate of  the  Germanic  confederaiion,  consisting  of  one  large  and  five  smaller  districts, 
including;  the  couutship  of  Schaumburg  and  Schmalkald,  a  part  of  Uenneberg  aud 
Barchfeld,  with  various  townships,  impacted  within  the  territories  of  other  states.  In 
consequence  of  the  occurrences  of  1860,  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia  on  Sept.  16  of  that 
year,  and  subsequently  (Dec..  1838)  went  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  province  of  Hesse- 
Ilassau,  which  embraces,  besides  Hesse-Oassel,  the  greater  part  of  Nassau  (q.v.),  part 
of  Hesse-Homburg,  and  the  Frankfort  territory,  being  divided  into  the  following  two 
disrticts: 


Districts. 

Area  In 
Sq.  Miles. 

Total  Pop. 
in  1875. 

Cihlef  Towns. 

Pop.  1875. 

8880 

8125 

788,886 
679,012 

Cassel 

56,745 

Cassel 

82,409 

Fulda 

t  Wiesbaden 

10,749 
4d,674 

Wiesbaden 

iFnmkCort 

134,776 

Physictil  Character.— ThQ  country  is  generally  hilly,  and  in  some  places  even  moun- 
tainous, forming  a  part  of  the  great  central  elevated  plateau  of  Germany.  The  most 
considerable  of  the  ranges  are  the  Habichtswald,  the  Tharingerwald,  of  which  tiie 
greatest  elevation  is  the  Inselberg  (2,930  ft.),  the  Meissner  (2,850  ft.),  the  HundsrQck, 
Eellerwald,  and  Rheiuhardwald. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Werra,  witli  its  numerous  small  affluents,  but  which 
only  belongs  in  part  to  Hesse-Nassau ;  the  Fulda,  whose  course  appertains  almost  ezclu- 
fiively  to  the  province;  the  Edder,  Weser,  Main,  and  Lahn. 

Climate,  Sail,  Products. — The  climate  is  generally  mild,  but  in  some  of  the  mountain- 
ous districts,  as  the  RhOngebirge,  it  is  at  times  very  severe.  The  mean  annual  temper- 
ature is  48^5  Fahrenheit. 

The  soil  is  almost  unexceptionally  fruitful  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  Cereals 
of  all  kinds  yield  good  returns.  Tlie  most  cultivated  districts  are  in  the  s.w.  of  Hanau. 
where  much  fruit  and  some  good  wines  are  produced.  Flax  is  grown  in  Schaumburg 
4ind  Lower  Hesse,  and  tobacco  in  the  vallcvs  of  the  Weri-a.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
every  hundred  parts  the  land  is  distributed  nearly  in  the  following  ratio:  woods,  40; 
arable  land,  87;  meadow  land,  11;  miscellaneous,  12. 

The  mineral  products  comprise  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  vitriol,  alum,  clay,  large  qunn- 
titles  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt,  the  last  three  of  which  are  the  propeity  of  the  state.  The 
mountjiin  districts  have  many  good  mineral  springs,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
those  at  Schwalheim,  Wiihelmsbad,  Hofgeismar,  Rodenberg,  and  Nenndorf. 

Industry,  Imports,  and  Ejcports — 7 rode. — In  addition  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing 
of  cattle  and  other  animals,  the  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  weaving  of  linen  and 
yarn,  which,  although  everywhere  practiced,  is  prosecuted  with  most  vigor  about 
Fulda  and  Marburg.  There  are  good  steel  and  iron  works  at  Schmalkald,  and  manu- 
factories of  guns  at  Cassel.  and  porcelain,  glass,  paper,  and  gold  and  silver  wire- works 
in  Hanau  and  other  parts  of  the  province.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  yarn  and 
linens,  iron  and  steel  wares,  fine  clay,  wood,  leather,  grain,  dried  fruits,  and*  mineral 
waters.  The  transit-trade  is  considerable,  and  is  principally  conducted  by  way  of 
Hanau,  Carlshafen,  and  Eschwege.  The  internal  commerce  and  industry  center  more 
especially  in  Cassel,  Hanau,  Frankfort  on-the-Main,  Wiesbaden,  Fulda,  Gersfeld,  Carls- 
hafen, Dillenburg,  and  Limburg.  There  are  many  excellent  public  roads  throughout 
the  province,  and  upwards  of  4%  ra.  of  mil  way,  iii  addition  to  which  it  possesses  gi^at 
faciliiies  for  internal  trade  in  its  numerous  navigable  rivers. 

Receipts,  Expenditure. — According  to  the  budget  of  1864-66.  the  annual  receipts  of 
the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel  were  about  5,108,310  thalers,  and  the  expenditure  5.4o2.- 
980.  an  excess  of  expenditure  osrer  the  income  of  844.670  thalers.  The  national  debt  in 
1861  represented  a  capital  of  8,700,000  thalers,  but  this  whs  exclusive  of  Si  million 
thalers,  raised  for  the  construction  of  railways,  and  li  million  thalers  extraordinary 
loans. 

Army.— The  army,  prior  to  1866,  was  kept  at  12,000  men.  of  whom  5,000  were  on 
the  reserve  list.     Militarj'  service  was  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  20  and  27  years. 

Education, — There  are,  l)esides  numerous  national  schools,  10  gymnasia.  8  arts. 
und  various  polytechnic,  theological,  military,  and  other  schools.  He8.«se-Nassau  has 
one  university  at  Marburg,  memorable  as  being  the  first  which  was  founded  (in  1527) 
after  the  reformation,  and  without  papal  authority. 

Religion. — The  majority  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinist 
faith,  but  the  Luthenins,  United  Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews  are  well  represented. 
At  the  end  of  1867  the  number  of  Protestant  churches  in  the  province  was  1375;  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  486;  Jewish  synagogues,  246;  and  other  churches,  8.  All  tlie 
churches  recognized  by  the  state  enjoy  equal  rights.  Digitized  by  \^(JUy  It! 
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Law, — The  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  at  Cassel,  with  two  high  courts  of  justice  at 
Cassel  and  Fuldu,  under  whose  jurisdiction  are  various  criminal  and  luagiHteriai  courts. 

Electoral  Hesse  was  fonnerly  a  limited  monarcliical  government.  Tiic  ruler  Imro 
the  title  of  electural  prince  and  laudgraf  of  Hesse,  grand-duke  of  Fulda,  prince  of  Hers- 
feld,  Hanau,  Fritzlar,  and  Isenburg,  count  of  Katzt;uellenlK>gen,  Dietz,  etc.  The  dig- 
nity, which  is  liei*editiiry  in  the  male  line  only,  is  at  present  heid  by  the  elector  Frt^derick 
Wilhelm  I.  The  elector  was  assisted  in  the  government  by  a  council  of  ministers,  who 
were  partially  responsible.  A  new  constitution,  based  on  the  federal  decision  of  18o7, 
was  promulgated  in  1860.  There  were  two  representative  chambers,  the  higher  of 
which  comprised  the  princes  cf  the  electoral  family,  several  inediatieetl  prinre*  (see 
Mediate),  officers  of  stale,  and  the  higher  nobilitv;  while  the  lower  chamlier  conipri.si*d 
48  members,  one-third  of  whom  represented  tlie  landed  proprietors,  and  the  remain<ler 
the  civic  and  rural  districts.  The  chambers  were  convoked  at  least  once  in  every  three 
years.  Each  parish  was  presided  over  by  a  burgher-master  {pUrgermeuter)  or  magistrate, 
each  circle  by  a  government  official,  and  each  province  by  a  special  governor. 

Hesse-Cassel  occupied  the  eighth  place  in  the  German  confederation.  It  liad  three 
votes  in  the  plenum  or  general  council  of  the  diet,  and  supplied  a  contingent  of  6,626, 
«nd  a  reserve  of  2,840  men  to  the  federal  army. 

nUiory. — Hesse-Cassel  is  the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Hesse,  founded  by  landgraf 
Wilhelm  IV.,  or  the  wij^e,  son  of  J'hilip  the  magnanimous,  who  reigned  from  1507  to 
to  1592,  and  held  his  court  at  Cassel.  Wilhelm  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maurice,  wlio 
joine<l  tlie  Protestant  church,  and  Hve  years  before  his  death  resigned  the  government 
ID  1627  to  his  sou  Wilhelm  V.  The  latter  fought  on  the  side  of  Sweden  during  the 
thirty  years'  war.  for  which  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  His  two  broihers, 
Hermann  and  Ernest  respectively,  founded  the  lines  of  Hesse-Rotenburg  and  Hesse- 
Rhelnfelfl;  and  on  his  death  in  1637  his  widow  assumed  the  regency  for  their  young 
«on,  Wilhelm  VI.,  and  by  her  ability,  secured  for  him,  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
losses  whicli  the  country  had  sustained  during  the  war,  the  greater  part  of  Schaumburg 
and  the  principality  of  Hersfehl.  The  successors  of  Wilhelm  V.  pursued  the  practice 
he  had  l)egun  of  hiring  out  Hessian  soldiers  to  flght'in  the  service  of  foreign  princes,  a 
practice  by  which  the  finances  of  the  state  were  considerably  augmented  at  the  expense 
of  the  welfare  and  morality  of  the  people;  while,  in  some  instances,  it  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  important  alliances  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  house.  The  landgraf,  Friedrich 
I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1780,  had  become  king  of  Sweden  in  1720,  in  right  of 
liis  wife,  the  princess  Uliike  Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles  XII.  His  brother,  Wilhelm 
YIII.,  to  whom  he  liad  resigned  his  Hessian  territoritss,  fought  under  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  flag  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and  gained  considerable  renown  for  himself 
and  his  tro*)ps  (luring  the  course  of  the  war,  which  was  especially  disastrous  to  the  wel-  , 
fare  of  his  states.  Wilhelm's  son,  Friedrich  II.,  persevered  in  the  same  course,  and 
kepi  up  a  splendid  court  on  the  proceeds  of  the  pay,  amounting  to  £8,000.000,  which 
the  British  government  gave  him  for  the  services  of  the  23.000  Hessians  who  fought 
against  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  independence.  Friedrich,  who  had  become  a  con- 
Vert  to  the  Romish  church,  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Wilhelm  IX., 
who  reigned  us  Wilhelm  I.,  after  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  an  elector  in  1803.  This 
prince  frequently  shifted  sides  and  parties  during  the  French  revolutionary  and  imperial 
war,  lighting  with  his  Hessian  mercenaries  first  under  British  ct)lors,  then  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Prussia,  and  in  1806  as  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  who  in  return  for  his  aid  prom-  * 
ised  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  electorate.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  French 
emperor,  suspecting  the  mcJtives  which  had  actuated  the  elector  in  augmenting  his 
army,  threw  troops  iiito  the  Hessian  territory,  and  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  incorpo-* 
rated  the  electorate  in  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In  1818  Wilhelm 
returned  to  his  dominions  after  the  overthrow  of  French  power  in  Germany,  and  at 
once  began  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  as  far  as  he  could;  while  he  entered  upon 
a  course  of  vexatious  litigation  to  recover  The  state  lands  that  had  been  sold  during  his 
exile,  and  appealed  to  the  diet  with  such  importunate  pertinacity  for  indemnification, 
that  he  obtained  various  important  concessions  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  although  he 
failed  in  his  wish  to  secure  the  title  of  king,  of  which  he  was  especially  ambitious.  In 
accordance  with  the  promise  which  he  had  made  hte  subjects  on  liis  restoration  to 
power,  he  summoned  a  body  of  jurists  to  construct  a  constitution;  but  no  soontM-  was  a 
draft  of  this  new  scheme  compleUid,  than  he  refused  to  fulfill  his  promises.  His  death 
in  1821  was  regarded  as  a  fortunate  event  for  the  electorate;  but  his  son  and  successor, 
Wilhelm  II.,  by  his  narrow  policy,  increased  the  rapidly  growing  disorders  of  the  state, 
while  his  relations  to  his  mistress,  the  obnoxious  countess  of  Keichenbach,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  unpopular  with  his  subjects.  These  disordere  were  partially  arrested 
by  the  retirement  of  the  elector  in  1881,  and  the  nomination  of  the  electoral  prince  to 
the  rank  of  regent.  But  the  history  of  the  16  years'  regency  of  prince  Friedrich  W^il- 
helm  exhibits  only  a  series  of  intrigues  at  court,  dissensions  between  the  government 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  a  retrogressive  policy,  which  left  Hes.8o 
far  l)ehind  other  German  states  in  material  prosperity.  The  death  of  the  old  elector  at 
Frankfort,  whither  he  had  retired  on  his  abdication,  raised  the  regent  in  1847  to  the 
rank  of  sovereign  elector.  The  revolution  of  Paris,  in  1848,  extorted  from  the  terrified 
prince  many  liberal  promises  of  reform,  some  of  which  were  redeemed;  but  in  1850, 
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after  revoking  manv  of  his  pledges,  he  summoned  the  ohnoxious  Hassenpflug  and 
IJaynau  to  guvern  the  country.  Hassenpflug's  mctisurus  at  length  drew  upon  him  a 
public  charge  of  maladmi  nisi  ration  and  treason;  and  lie  having  persuaded  the  elector 
that  his  personal  safety  would  be  endangered  if  he  Remained  longir  among  his  subjects, 
the  prince  and  his  minister  fled  by  night  from  Cassel  to  Wilhelmsbad.  On  Sept.  17, 
1850,  an  ordinance  proclaimed  that  the  seat  of  government  had  l)een  transferred  to  the 
latter  place.  Uassenptiug  appealed  to  the  confederation  for  its  intervention,  and  He»)e 
became  the  rendezvous  of  troops;  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  contingents  occupying  the 
south,  and  the  Prussians,  apparently  for  the  protection  of  tlie  people  against  the  elector, 
taking  their  position  in  the  north.  The  threatened  war  was  principally  limited  to  angi-y 
protocols,  but  the  result  of  the  intervention  was  the  restoration  of  the  elictor,  who 
returned  to  Cassel.  In  18o2  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  which  in  no  way 
satisfied  the  people,  whose  comluct  throughout  the  trying  crisis  had  been  marked  by 
forbearance  and  moderation.  But  the  policy  of  the  government  remained  unchanged. 
In  Oct.,  1800,  on  the  assembling  of  the  chambers,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  for 
adflressing  the  elector,  requiring  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  IbSl;  but  not 
till  1862,  after  much  ngitation  and  the  interference  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  did  the 
elector  so  far  accede  to  their  wishes  as  to  recognize  the  constitution  of  1831  with  the 
modification  of  1849.  In  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  Hesse-Cassel  having 
sided  with  the  former,  a  Prussian  army  entered  the  electorate,  and  it  was  ultimately 
annexed  to  Prussia  on  Sept.  20,  1866. 

HESSE-DASMSTABT,  or  Hessen,  a  grand-duchy  of  Gknnany,  extending  (exclusive 
of  smalt  outlying  portions)  between  49*  24'  and  50"  10  n.  hit.,  and  7**  50'  and  9*  10'  e. 
long.,  and  consisting  of  two  nearly  equal  parts,  separated  by  a  strip  of  land  belonging 
to  Hesse-Nassau.  The  northern  district  is  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  the  Vogels- 
berg,  and  branches  of  tlio  Taunus  and  Westerfeld;  whil3  the  southern  is  level,  except  in 
the  e.,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Odenwald  range.  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  divided  into  the 
following  provinces: 


ProTincea. 

Area  in  sq.  miles. 

Pop.  in  187B. 

Chief  towna 

FOP.187& 

Upper  Henae 

1280 
1160 
6a» 

254.096 
870,170 
200,013 

Giessen 

Dannstadt.  

19,868 

48,0fl& 
60.421 

Rhenish  HcSse 

Giving  an  area  of  2,953  sq.m.,  and  a  population,  in  1875,  of  884.218  for  the  entire  duchy. 

Phyttical  C^^rotft^r.— Hesse-Darmstadt,  whicli  presents  a  succession  of  fruitfnl  valleys 
and  rich  mountain  8lo|)es,  is  well  watered,  being  traversed  by  the  Rhine  and  Main, 
Neclcar,  Nahe,  Lahn,  Nidda,  Edder,  Nidder,  and  Wetter.— Tlie  climate  of  the  noithern 
districts  of  Hesse- Darmstadt  is  very  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the  southern  or  Siaik- 
euburi;  district,  which  shares  tlie  climate  of  ISouth  Of  rmany. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  nearly  half  of  the  soil  Ixjing  occupied 
bv  arable  lands.  Corn  is  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation,  chiefly  in  Upper 
Hesse,  where  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  and  flax  are  also  largely  cultivated,  while  bcmp, 
^tobacco,  and  poppies  are  raised  in  Rhenish  Hesse.  The  southern  districts,  in  wliicli  a 
gieat  variety  of  fruit  is  grown,  including  ligs,  almonds,  clichtnuts,  etc.,  are  specially 
noted  for  the  «-xc(*Ilence  of  their  wines,  tlie  cIk  icest  of  which  are  the  Niersteincr,  Luu- 
benheimer,  Bodenheimer,  and  red  Ingelheimer,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Mainz,  tlie 
Bcharlachberger  near  Bingen,  and  the  Liebfrauen milch  in  the  districts  around  Worms. 

The  mineral  products, which  arc  inconsidendile.  include  copper,  cobalt,  iron,  salt,  and 
coal,  the  three  latter  of  which  arc  most  abundant  in  tho  Wetterau  districts. 

//irfiM^/^ —The  principal  bmnchea  of  industry  are,  besides  agriculture,  the  making 
of  wine,  which  in  good  vears  yields  a  return  of  upwards  of  four  million  thalers;  the 
manufacture  of  cottons,  linens  and  stockings,  and  the  weaving  of  straw  in  Upper  Hrssc; 
tlie  pre|iaration  of  oils  and  Icjither;  and  the  manufacture  of  i^i\\i{iY.  ^wwU,  ptipier-machi 
goods,  etc.  Hesse-Darmstadt  is^vcU  provided  with  post-roads,  and  1ms  a  network  of 
railways;  while  the  steam-navigalion  of  the  Rhine;,  Main,  and  Neckar  affords  still  more 
exiensive  means  of  communication,  which,  liowever,  are  jiarlly  or  wholly  closed  during 
the  winter  months. 

Revemu.^TXie  budget  for  the  ycnrs  1876-78  pives  the  following  estimate  of  the  flnan- 
dnl  c<mdiiion  of  the  gnind-duchv:  Annual  receipts,  22.544,120  marks;  annual  expcncli- 
ture.  20.294.564  marks;  leaving  a  surplus  of  2.249.556  marks.  The  public  debt,  incurred 
mainly  for  the  constraction  of  railways,  amounted  in  1874  to  15.510.50C  marks. 

Army. — The  troops  belonging  to  Hesse-Darmstadt  form  the  25tli  division  of  the 
army  of  t  lie  German  empire,  and  belong  to  the  1  lih  army  corps.  There  is  a  military  col- 
lege at  Darmstadt.  . 

Edveation. — There  are  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  besides  its  numerous  national  pchools  11 
r««^«c/i»/fea (see  Gymnasium),  0  gymnasia,  various  theological,  technical,  indtis'ri.u,  ana 
asrricultural  schools;  while  higher  educational  wants  are  supplictl  by  the  university  o' 
Giessen,  with  its  noble  library,  and  numerous  scientific  institutions  connected  with  it* 
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The  chief  towns  support  various  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and  the  duchy  generally 
is  favorably  distinguislie<1  in  respect  to  ilie  diffusion  of  Itnowledge. 

Religion. — lii  lugard  to  religion,  llie  population  was  divided  in  1871  as  follows:  Prot- 
estants, 58D.2T2;  Uoman  Calliolics,  23^,080:  oilier  cree(is,  172;  and  Israeiilcs.  25.373. 
The  Lutherans  have  a  consistory  at  Darmstadt,  wilh  three  minor  courts  under  its  juris- 
diction, while  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  under  the  BUiK'rvisiou  of  a  bishop  who 
has  Ins  see  at  Mainz. 

/>«».— There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  law  at  Darmstadt,  with  lesser  courts  at  Darm- 
stadt, Gicsscn,  and  Mainz,  and  numerous  local  courts  in  country  districts,  in  some  of 
which  trial  by  jury  prevails. 

Political  UooMtitution,  <?^c.— Hesse-Darmstadt  supplied  a  contfngent  of  7,227  men,  with 
A  reserve  of  3. 093,  to  the  federal  army,  occupied  the  ninth  place  in  the  German  confede:a- 
liop  (q.v.).  and  had  3  votes  in  the  plenum  or  full  council,  and  1  vote  in  the  limited  coun- 
cil. Its  army  now  forms  the  2oth  division  of  the  3d  army  corps  of  the  German  empire. 
It  is  a  limited  monarchical  state.  Its  ruler,  who  must  l)e  a  Lutiieran,  bears  the  title  of 
royal  highness,  and  ranks  as  grand-duke  of  Hesse,  and  as  a  Khenish  grand  duke.  The 
succession  is  hereditary  in  the  female  line  in  default  of  male  issue.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  1856  there  are  two  legislative  chambers  of  represenlattves,  which  must  be  con- 
voked at  least  once  in  every  3  years,  but  the  real  power  of  the  government  rests  witli  the 
council  of  state  and  the  4  ministries  into  which  the  several  branches  of  tiie  administration 
are  divided. 

History. — The  line  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  second  main  branch  of  the  house,  is 
derived  from  the  Hessian  count,  Gkorge  I.,  who,  on  the  deaihof  his  father,  Philip  the 
misrnanimous,  in  1567.  obtained  the  upper  countship  of  Katzenellenbogen.wi'h  the  town 
of  Dirmstadt  for  his  residence,  and  succeeded  in  1583.  on  the  death  of  his  brother  wiili- 
out.  heirs,  to  a  third  of  the  patrimony  of  the  latter.  He  was  succeeded  in  1596  by  his 
eldest  son,  Ludwig  V.,  while  his  third  son,  Frederick,  became  the  founder  of  the  Hi-sse- 
Homburg  line  (q.v.).  Ludwig  V.,who  acquired  a  portion  of  Upper  Hesse,  was  the 
founder  of  the  university  of  Giessen.  Although  Hesse- Darmstadt,  like  every  other  part 
of  Germany,  suffered  considerabl)r  durini;  the  Fn;nch  revolutionary  wars,  it  finally 
acquired  a  great  ad<lition  to  its  territories  through  the  agency  of  Napoleon.  Ludwig  X., 
wJio  had  succeeded  his  father  as  landgraf  in  1790,  joined  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  after  having  acted  against  Austria  in  1809,  and  in  concert  with  the  French  in  1813, 
offered,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  to  act  with  the  allies  against  France,  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  retain  his  various  acquisitions  of  territory.  He  had  iissumed  the  title  of 
grand-duke  in  1806,  and  on  that  occasion  he  promulgated  various  legislative  edicts,  and 
annulled  the  pre-existing  union  of  the  Hesse- Darmstadt  and  the  Hesse-Cassel  diets.  In 
1814  he  joined  the  German  confederation,  and  made  large  cessions  of  territory  to  Prus- 
aia.  Bavaria,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  receiving  by  way  of  indemnific*Uion  a  portion  of  the 
French  department  of  Donnersberg.  or  Mainz,  extending  to  tiie  Lalin.  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  principality  of  Isenberg,  in  right  Oi'  which  he  assumed  the  additional  title  of 
a  Khenish  grand  duke.  In  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  federal  diet,  Ludwig  g:ive 
his  subjects  a  representative  form  of  government  in  1820,  the  sclieme  of  whicli  was, 
however,  so  obnoxious  to  the  assembled  states,  that  the  grand-duke  and  his  advisers  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  it.  and  to  substitute  another  in  its  place.  The  ttisk  of  framing 
this  constitution  occupied  several  diets  in  succession,  and  gave  ri5«c  to  much  angry  dis- 
cussion within  and  without  the  chami)ers.  The  death,  in  1830.  of  the  grand-duke,  who 
from  various  causes  was  endeared  to  his  subjects,  widened  these  differences,  and  angry 
discussions  soon  arose  in  regard  to  the  civil  list  to  be  accorded  to  the  new  grand  duke, 
Ludwig  II.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  one  diet  after  another  was  convoked 
and  prorogued,  but  no  material  change  was  effected  in  the  relative  position  of  ihe  cJiam- 
bersand  the  government.  The  death  of  the  grand-duke.  Ltnlwig  II..  in  1848.  and  the 
accession  of  his  son  and  co-regent.  Ludwig  III..  LTand-duke  until  1877.  brought  little 
change  for  the  better.  In  the  meantime  it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  notwith- 
standing frequent  dissensions  in  church  and  state,  the  duchy  made  considerable  advances 
in  material  prosperity;  railways  were  opened,  and  new  roads  formed;  mono|io]ies  and 
other  commercial  restrictions  removed;  gn-ater  freedom  permitted  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  univei^sity,  and  a  more  lib^^ral  spirit  infused  into  the  system  of  thceducntion  imparted 
in  the  national  schools.  Although  these  and  many  other  improvements  were  gruilgingly 
yielded,  they  have  been  permanent,  but  the  character  of  the  graml-ducal  |>ollcy  has 
neither  been  liliend  nor  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.     See  Gisrmany. 

HESSE-HGlIBTJSa,  formerly  an  independent  German  landgraviate.  but  now  forming 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  TIjc  Inndirraviate  was  dividend  into  the  provinces 
of  Homburgand  Meiseidieim:  the  former  bounded  by  He.<«se- Darmstadt  and  Hesse-Nassau, 
and  the  latter  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  the  Bavarian  palatinate. 


Provinces. 


Hoinhiirff,... 
Mefaenheim. 


Area  In  sq.  mOes. 


88.90 
78.08 


Pop.  (180]). 


12,617 
14,200 


Chief  towns. 


Hombunf 

Mei8enheini3d.by/ 


Pop. 


8.096 


Giving  105.98  sq.m.  for  the  superficial  area,  and  26.817  for  die  population  of  the  entire 
laudgniviHte.  The  former  of  these  provinces  is  a  fruitful  district  lying  on  tlie  slopes  of 
the  'launus  mountains,  which  produces  grain,  wine,  and  limber;  while  the  latter  is  moun- 
tainous, and  Yields  large  quaniities  of  coal  and  iron,  and  some  excellent  wine.  The 
budget  for  lt5ol  gives  the  following  amounts:  namely,  receipts,  500,520  florins;  ezpeudi- 
turc,  441, 16U  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  of  59,354  florins.  The  debt  was,  in  1865,  3,000,000 
florins. 

The  troops  of  the  landcfaviate  were  366  men.  including  a  reserve  of  100,  which  com- 
prised the  contingent  of  Hesse-Homburg  to  the  federal  army.  Uessc-Uoniburg  was 
represented  by  Hesse- Darmstadt  in  the  limited  council  of  the  diet,  but  it  held  one  inde- 
pendent vote  in  the  plenum  or  full  council.  The  established  religion  Avas  Protestant,  to 
wrhicli  19.000  of  the  inhabitants  belonged,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  attachf^d  to 
the  reformirte  klrclie,  while  there  were  4,950  Catholics,  and  about  1000  Jews.  Hessc- 
Homburg  had  a  legislative  representative  chamber,  and  the  government  was  divided  into 
the  three  departments  of  justice,  the  interior,  and  finances. 

The  laudt^raviate  was  an  integral  part  of  Hesse- Darmstadt  (to  wliich  it  reverted  on 
the  failure  ot  the  direct  line  in  1866)  till  it  was  transferred,  on  the  deatli  of  the  land«;raf, 
in  1596.  to  his  younger  son^  Friedrich  I.,  in  "whose  family  it  remained  as  an  indenendent 
state  til  11 866.  Little  change  was  eflPected  in  the  province  till  the  congress  f»f  Vienna, 
"When  it  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Meissenberg.  In  1817  Hesse-Homburg  was 
admitted  into  tile  German  confederation.  In  1830  disturbances  brolceout  in  .Meiseuheim; 
but  although  they  were  soon  quelled,  in  consequence  of  the  |M)wers  accorde<l  to  the  lauil- 
graf  by  the  diet,  .several  severe  edicts  were  published  in  1833  against  the  liberals,  which 
excited  considerable  disaffection.  The  opening  of  the  springs  and  baths  at  Homburg  in 
1833  proved  an  unexpected  source  of  wealth  to  the  state,  and  after  the  addition  of  gam- 
bling saloons,  the  establishment  constituted  a  very  important  branch  of  the  revenue. 
Attempts  were  more  than  once  made  by  the  diet  to  put  down  the  gambling-tables;  but 
whenever  the  pressure  of  federal  intervention  -was  removed,  gambling  was  always 
resumed  with  fresh  spirit;  in  1862  however,  the  deputies  passed  a  law  for  its  gradual 
suppression,  and  since  the'passiug  of  Hesse-Homburg  into  tlic  hands  of  the  Prussian 
government,  the  system  has  been  completely  suppressed.  Since  their  first  opening,  play, 
with  only  temporary  abatement,  was  prosecuted  at  all  hours  and  seasons  by  all  ranks, 
from  peasants  to  princes  and  princesses,  and  almost  at  all  ages,  excepting  among  the 
subjects  of  Hesse-Homburg,  who  were  stringently  forbidden  to  participate  in  it. 

In  1835  Hesse-Homburg  ioined  the  Zollverein(q.v.).  In  Mar.  18o6,  on  tlie  death, 
without  heirs,  of  the  last  lanoCTaf,  Ferdinand  Heinrich  Friedrich,  who  succepded  his 
brother,  Philip  August,  in  18^,  the  landgraviate  fell  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  remained 
united  with  that  duchy  only  a  few  months,  being  ceded  to  Prussia  on  Sept.  13,  1866.  It 
now  forms  part  of  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hesse-Nassau  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  See 
Germany. 

^    HE88E-KA88A1T.    See  HessbCassbl  and  Nassau. 

HESSIAK  PLY,  Ceddomyia  destructor  (see  Cecidomtia);  a  dipterous  insect,  the  larva 
of  which  lias  often  proved  extremely  destructive  to  wheat  in  North  America.  Its  rav- 
ines have  occasionally  even  led  to  the  abandonment  of  wheat  culture  for  a  time  in  con- 
siderable districts.  It  is  black,  with  dusky  wings,  darker  at  the  base,  pale-brown  legs, 
black  feet,  and  hairy  antennae.  There  are"two  broods  in  the  year.  The  maggots  of  the 
one  brood  live  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  throughout  the  winter;  those  of  the  other  are 
found  in  the  lower  joints  of  the  straw,  in  the  end  of  spring  and- beginning  of  summer. 

HESSIAN  FLY  (anU).  The  eg^  are  laid  on  the  young  blades  of  the  wheat,  after 
the  coming  up  of  the  plant  in  the  fall,  and  also  in  the  spring.  Tlie  egsrs  are  about  ^  of 
an  inch  long,  with  a  niameter  of  only  j^  of  an  inch,  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  hat<ili  in 
four  or  five  days,  if  the  weather  be  warm.  The  larvae,  as  soon  as  hatched,  descend 
between  the  leaf  and  the  stalk  till  they  reach  a  joint,  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  at  that  sta^e  of  the  plant's  growth.  Here  they  undergo  their  metamorphoses,  being 
nourished  by  sucking  the  juices  of  the  plant.  All  the  transformations  may  require 
several  months,  sometimes  a  year,  being  often  retarded  by  circumstances.  It  needs  but 
very  few  of  these  insects  to  cause  the  plant  to  wither  and  perish.  The  larvae  attain 
}  their  full  size  in  five  or  six  weeks  when  they  are  |  of  an  inch  long,  and  have  the  appear- 
!  ance  of  a  flax  seed.  In  April  and  May  the  fly  is  released  and  soon  liegins  to  lay  itse^gs 
;  on  the  young  wheat  blades,  of  both  autumn  and  spring  sowing.  The  esigs  attain  the 
pupa  state  (flaxseed  appearance)  in  June  and  July,  the  fly  appearing  in  the  autumn  to  lay 
.  the  egirs  for  th3  next  spring  brood.  Many  of  these  do  not  come  to  maturity  till  after  har- 
vest, remaining  for  a  time  in  the  stubble  in  the  pupa  state.  The  Hessian 'fly  is  said  to 
have  been  first  seen  in  this  country  on  Stat  en  Island  in  1776  near  the  place  where  sir 
William  Howe  disembarked  the  Hessian  soldiers  under  his  command;  and  from  this 
circumstance  received  its  name.  The  progress  of  the  insect  seems  to  have  been  aboiii 
20  m.  in  a  year,  usually  migrating  in  swarms.  It  is  a  diflScult  pest  to  get  rid  of,  and 
the  eradication  requires  concert  of  action  among  the  farmers.  If  the  straw  contain  any 
insects  in  the  pupa  state  it  should  be  burned.  The  stubble  should  be  cut  quite  long  so 
as  to  give  as  much  heat  as  possible  when  it  is  burned.    Then  plowing.. and ^areful  liar- 
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rowing  and  collecting  of  the  roots  as  far  as  practicable  should  follow,  with  diving, 
buniiug.    See  I/u»ect9  Ir^uriaui  to  Vegetation,  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris. 

HESTIA,  a  goddess  of  Greece,  supposed  to  have  been  the  latest  in  origin  of  the 
greater  deities.  She  appears  to  belong  to  a  particular  stage  in  ihe  ad  vancenieui  of  civili- 
sation, and  to  embody  the  religious  sanction  that  contlrmed  tlie  social  system  then 
reached.  The  fact  tlmt  Hesiia  hs  not  mentioned  in  Homer  shows  that  her  worship  was 
not  tlitju  so  univei-sally  aclLuowledged.  Perhaps  we  may  see  in  the  connection  of  the 
Latin  Jupiter  and  Vesta  ai  Laviuiuin  a  relic  of  the  worship  of  this  same  goddess  under 
the  same  name  (ih^  are  only  two  forms  of  the  feniiniue  of  tlie  passive  participle  of  the 
root  ttw*,  burn),  ana  an  evidence  of  the  connection  between  the  two  races.  We  find 
therefore  in  Hestiu  relics  of  the  old  pre  Greek  worship;  slie  is  the  altnr-fire,  presiding 
over  all  sacrifices,  and  sharing  the  honors  of  all  the  gods.  The  opening  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  Hestia;  to  lier  at  tlie  sacrificial  meal  the  tiist  and  last  libations  were  poured. 
The  fire  of  Hestia  was  always  kept  burning,  or  if  by  any  mischance  it  were  extinguished, 
only  siicred  fire  produced  by  friction,  or  directlv  obtained  from  the  sun,  might  l)e  used 
to  rekindle  it.  But  beyond  this  >he  is  the  goddess  of  family  union,  the  personification 
of  the  idea  of  home,  the  protectress  along  with  Zeus  of  the  suppliants  who  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  hearth.  To  her  therefore  is  ascribed  the  art  of  housebuildinc:.  Hestia 
and  Hermes  are  often  united  as  the  representatives  of  home  and  private  life  on  the  one 
band,  ami  of  business  and  ouUloor  life  on  the  other.  The  city  union,  moreover,  is  just 
the  family  union  on  a  large  scale;  it  has  its  center  in  the  prytaneum.  where  the  common 
hearth-fire  round  which  the  magistrate*  meet  is  always  burning,  and  where  the  sacred 
rites  that  sanctify  the  concord  of  city  life  are  performed.  From  this  fire,  as  the  rei)re- 
senlative  of  the  life  of  the  city,  was  taken  the  fire  wherewith  that  on  the  heailbof  a  new 
colony  was  kindled.  Even  larcer  unions  than  the  city  had  their  central  fire;  in  Tegca 
we  find  Ihe  Hestia  of  the  Arcadians;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Achseans  had  theirs  at 
2Eginium.  In  the  later  mystic  philosophy  Hestia  became  the  hearth  of  the  universe, 
the  eternal  fire  at  the  center  of  the  world.  As  Hestia  had  her  home  in  the  prytaneum, 
special  temples  to  her  rarely  occur.  There  was  one  in  Hermione,  where  the  only  sym- 
bol of  the  goddess  was  a  fire  always  burning  on  the  hearth.  We  also  hear  of  her  house 
at  Olympia.  Her  statue  stood  m  the  prytaneum  at  Athens  beside  that  of  peace. 
Though  many  statues  of  the  Roman  Vesta  are  preserved,  more  or  less  based  on  the 
Grecian  conception  of  Hestia,  yet  no  really  Greeic  representation  of  the  goddess  has 
come  down  to  us. 

HE8TCHA8T8  (Gr.  Hetychaeo,  to  be  quiet),  a  mystic  and  contemplative  sect  of  the 
Greek  church,  who  renewed  in  the  14th  c.  the  errors  and  practices  of  the  older  Euchites, 
and  who  may  be  described  as  the  Quietists  of  the  east.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tlmt 
the  principles  of  the  ancient  mystics  never  entirely  died  out  among  the  oriental  mon- 
astic bodies;  but  they  attracted  an  unusual  share  of  public  attention  not  only  at  home, 
but  in  the  western  church  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  14th  centuiy.  A  Basilian  monk, 
named  Barlaam,  a  native  of  Calabria,  the  ancient  Magna  Grsecia,  and  himself  of  Greek 
origin,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  monasteries  of  Greece,  observed  among  the  monks 
several  practices  and  doctrines  which  he  considered  grievously  reprehensible;  and  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  doctrinal  abuses  of  the  monks  of  Int.  Athos,  the  "holy 
mountain, '  the  great  stronghold  of  mohasticism  in  Greece.  In  common  with  the  mys- 
tics of  all  times,  these  monks  placed  all  perfection  in  contemplation,  and  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  abstraction  of  soul  which  contemplation  produces.  But  among  many  practices 
which  he  considered  objectionable,  there  was  one  which  especially  provoked  his  repro- 
bation, and.  indeed,  his  ridicule.  Believing  that  in  the  soul  lay  hidden  a  certain  divine 
light,  which  it  was  the  office  of  contemplation  to  evoke,  they  withdrew  at  stated  times 
to  a  retired  place,  seated  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  fixed  their  eyes  steadfastly  on  the 
center  of  the  stomach  (whence  the  sobriquet  by  which  they  were  known,  omj.halopsy' 
ehm,  navel-wuh):  and  they  averred  that,  after  the  allotted  time  of  contemplation,  a  kind 
of  heavenly  light  l)camed  forth  upon  them  from  the  soul  (whose  seat,  they  held,  was  in 
that  region),  and  filled  them  with  ecstasy  and  supernatural  delight.  They  declared  that 
this  light  was  the  glory  of  God  himself,  and  they  connected  ft  in  some  unexplained  way 
with  the  light  which  appeared  at  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  upon  Tabor.  Barlaam 
denounced  these  notions  as  fanatical  and  superstitious.  On  the  other  hand  ihev  were 
explained  and  warmly  defended  by  Gregory  Palamas,  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica; 
and  in  order  to  settle  the  controversy,  a  council  was  held  in  Constantinople  in  1841 
which  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  ralamas  and  the  monks.  The  controversy  after- 
wards turned  upon  a  point  of  doctrine — namely,  on  the  nature  of  the  so-called  divine 
light  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  soul  in  this  state  of  contemplation.  Other  councils 
were  called,  one  of  which,  in  18")1,  again  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  monks,  through  the 
influence,  it  was  said,  of  the  court  and  of  the  celebrated  John  Cantacuzenus.  who  was 
an  ardent  patron  of  the  Hesychasts.  But  the  public  voice  was  hostile  to  the  sect,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  their  patron  Cantacuzenus,  who,  in  1855,  l)ecame  a  monk,  llu\v  fell 
into  obscurity.  The  controversy  about  the  '*th«boritic  light,"  however,  is  still  dis- 
cussed in  Greek  thcologv.  See  Mosheim.  ii.  069;  also  Fabricius,  Bib.  Grcfe.  v.  247,  454; 
Bttbeaberg,  Dt  Ik^yefuMlu  SxereUai,  p.  878.  ^-^^-^^^^^^  by  VjOU^ Ik: 
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HESYGH'ITTS,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alexandria*  flourished,  according  to  some 
autliorities,  towards  Ihe  enaof  the  4lli  century.  He  was  ibe  aullior  of  a  Greek  lexicoa 
taken  partly  from  earlier  works  of  a  similar  cliaracter,  wit!)  the  addition  of  new  words 
and  examples  from  the  writings  ot  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  physicians.  Its  valuo 
is  very  great,  as  it  supplies  us  with  extensive  information  concerning  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature,  especially  of  an  antiquarian  kind.  The  tirst  edition  is  that  pub- 
islied  at  Venice  in  1514;  the  best  is  by  Alberti  and  Uuhnken  (*i  vols.  Leydeu,  174(M(6), 
to  which  additions  were  made  by  !5chow  (Leip.  1792).  Compare  lianke,  JJe  Lexid 
M&fyclUtnii  vera  Origiiie  et  geuuina  Forma  (Leip.  and  Quedlinburg,  ld3l). — Not  to  bo 
confounded  with  the  foregoing  is  the  historian  Hesyciiius  of  Miletus,  suruamed  the 
**  Illustrious."  who  tlourislied  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  1.  A  book  on  eminent  teachers  (P&'W  ton  en  PcUdeia  Uimpaanion  /SophOn); 
2.  Another  on  the  city  of  Constantinople  {Peri  ton  Patridn  KonstaatinoupoltoH);  and  8.  A 
chronicle  or  history  {BibUon  Hiatorikon,  etc.).  commencing  with  the  earliei»t  times,  and 
coming  down  to  the  death  of  Anasiasius.  It  is  now  lost.  See  Orellius,  MeHydiU  Optra 
(Leip.  1820). 

HESYCHIUS.  Saint,  d.  Alexandria,  Egypt,  811  a.d.;  a  bishop  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  publisher,  according  to  Jerome,  of  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
Also  a  revision  of  thcSeptuagiut.     He  was  martyred  during  the  Diocletian  persecution. 

HETEBOCEB'CAL  (Gr.  lieUros,  different,  uneqinil.  and  kerkos,  a  tail),  a  term  intro- 
duced by  A^assiz  to  designate  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  tail  of  some  fishes,  ia 
which  tiie  tiul  is  un^^ymmetrical  with  reference  to  the  b«>dy  of  the  tish  or  the  vertebral 
column:  the  vertebral  column  being  prolonged  into  the  upper  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
tail,  and  a  second  lobe,  more  or  less  distinct.  appNcaring  on  Uic  utider  side.  The  hetero- 
cercsii  tail  is,  among  recent  fishes,  characteristic  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  much  less  prevalent  form  than  the  symmetrical  or  homocercal  (Gr.  /winot, 
equal,  tail).  It  is  very  generally  regarded  as  indicating  an  nttinitv  to  saurian  reptiles. 
But  in  the  older  geolodc  formations,  the  heterocercal  is  the  prevalent  form;  in  all  the 
formations  older  than  the  oolitic  it  exclusively  appears. 

HETEBOGAKGLIA'TA  (Gr.  heleros,  diverse,  and  ganglion,  a  ganglion),  a  term  intro- 
duced by  Owen,  and  adopted  by  many  zoologists,  in  accordance  with  a  bcheme  of 
zoological  classification  founded  on  the  nervous  system  in  animals,  to  designate  the 
moUuitca  of  Cuvier,  with  which  arc  nuiked  the  **  zoophytes'*  of  the  division  polyzaa  or 
hryozoa.  The  nervous  centers  or  ganglia  are  not  arran&:ed  in  a  longitudinal  scries  of 
symmetrical  pairs,  but  arc  vtiriously  distriouted  in  difiK:reut  parts  of  the  lx)dy;  one 
principal  ganglionic  mass,  however,  occupying  a  position  above  the  gullet,  with  which 
all  the  netves  of  the  special  senses  which  exist  are  connected.  With  it,  also,  all  the 
other  ganglia  communicate. — Whether  or  not  the  new  name  hetcrogangliata.  may  ulti- 
mately come  into  general  use  amon!<  syistematic  zoologists,  it  cerliunly  indicates  a  most 
important  character  in  the  organization  of  the  animals  to  which  it  is  applied 
•      HETERO PO DA.    See  Neuclkobranchiata,  anU. 

H  ETERO PTERA.     See  Hkmiptera.  ante, 

HETEROSOMATA,  the  group  of  flat  fishes,  as  the  halibut,  flounder,  plaice,  etc.. 
which  have  l)een  classified  by  some  naturalists  as  a  suborder  of  teleost  fishes,  but  which 
are  now  generally  placed  as  a  family  called  pleuronectida,  of  the  sub-order  Anacan- 
THiNf,  of  the  order  Teleostei.     See  Flat-Fish  and  PLEURONEcriDiE. 

HETXAN,  or  Ataman,  the  title  of  the  head  or  general  of  the  Cossiicks.  now  retained 
only  among  the  Cossiicks  of  the  Don.  From  the  earliest  timrs  the  hetman  was  elected 
by  the  voice  of  the  assembled  people;  the  mode  of  election  being  by  throwing  their 
fur-caps  at  the  candidate  they  preferred,  and  the  one  who  had  the  largest  numlierof 
caps  was  declared  duly  elected.  The  power  of  the  hetman  wsis  very  great,  and  extended 
over  life  and  death.  When  the  Cossacks,  in  1654.  submitted  to  thc*Hus.«iians.  the  hetmnn 
was  permitted  to  retain  his  rights  as  formerly.  The  empress  Catherine  entirely  aholi>lied 
the  diirnity  of  hetman  of  the  Ukraine,  and  substituted  a  government  consisting  of  eight 
memliers.  The  Don  Cossacks  have,  indeed,  retained  their  hetman.  but  even  he  pos^ 
Besses  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  power.  The  last  elective  hctnuin  was  count  Platoff, 
who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with  Fnmce  (18l:i-14).  After  his  death,  the 
hetman  was  appointed  by  the  cziir,  and  ultimately  the  title  was  made  hercdilary  in  the 
grand-duke,  the  heir  to  tlie  throne.  ^ 

HEUGLIN,  Theodore  von.  Baron.  1824-76:  African  and  Arctic  traveler,  b.  Wartem- 
berg.  He  went  to  Egypt  in  1851,  and  till  186")  the  n.e.  regions  of  Africa  were  the  main 
scene  of  his  labors.  In  1852  he  acc<mip>inied  Dr.  Reitz,  the  Austrinn  consul  at  Kartuin, 
upon  his  fatal  journey  to  Abys.sinia:  in  1853.  hnving  l)een  appninted  Dr.  Reitz's  successor 
in  the  consulate,  he  vi<«ited  Kfu-dofan  and  the  lower  course  of  the  white  Nile:  and  in 
1857,  on  his  retnrn,  after  about  two  yeai-s'  ab-ience  in  Europe,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  explore  the  countries  alonar  the  w. 
coast  of  the  Red  sea.  From  the  latter  part  of  1858  to  the  latter  part  of  1860  he  wn» 
again  in  Europe;  but  in  1861  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Vogel  searcli  expedition, 
which  included  Munzinger,  Steudner.  and  Kinzelback,  and  was  expected  to  make  tti 
way  to  WadaL    Having  reached  Mai-&hecha,  however,  the  explorers  broke  up  into 
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three  parties,  Heuglin  accompanying  Steudner  and  Schubert  in  the  direction  of  Adoa, 
Gondar,  and  the  Galla  lands.  At  Khartum  thay  joined  Miss  Tinne's  party,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lake  Rey  and  the  Kosanga  river,  but  Steudner  died  on  April  10,  1863,  and 
Ueuglin  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1865.  In  1870  and  1871  he  made  a  valuable  series  of  explorations  in  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembia;  but  1875  found  him  again  in  n.e.  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Beui- 
Amer  and  Habab.  An  invitation  from  the  khedive  took  him  abroad  again  in  1876,  but 
receiving  no  definite  appointment  he  returned  to  Europe.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  an  exploration  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly earned  off  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

HEUSSER.  Meta,  1797-1876;  b.  Switzerland;  the  daughter  of  pastor  Diethelm 
Schweizer.  In  1857  a  volume  of  her  poems  appeared  anonymously,  edited  by  Albert 
Kuapp.  and  in  1867  she  published  another  volume  at  Leipsic  under  her  own  name.  A 
selection  of  her  most  popular  poems  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Jane  Borthwick,  and 
was  published  in  1875  under  the  name  of  Alpine  Lyiica. 

HEYEUirs  (known  also  as  Hbvi:l  or  H5velkb),  Johann,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated astronomers  of  the  17th  c,  was  b.  at  Danzig  in  1611,  and  d.  in  that  city  in  1687. 
He  belonged  to  an  honorable  and  wealthy  family;  and  in  1641  he  erected  an  observatory 
in  his  own  house,  and  furnished  it  with  large  telescopes  constructed  by  himself.  He 
published  numerous  astronomical  works.  Hevelius  was  the  Arst  astronomer,  with  the 
exception  of  Gassendi,  to  observe  a  transit  of  Mercury  (Gassendi's  observation  was 
made  in  1631,  that  of  Hevelius  in  1661);  and  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  he  rankH 
next  to  Flamsteed  amongst  the  astronomers  of  his  day.  Delambre  devotes  ten  pages  to 
the  notice  of  his  labors  in  his  Hiatoire  de  VAziron.  ifod.,  and  his  life  has  been  written 
by  J.  H.  Wesphal  (KOnigsb.  1820). 

HEVE8,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  1462  sq.m. ;  pop.  216,688.  It  is  mountainous,  ex- 
cept in  the  8.e.,  which  is  a  part  of' the  great  plain  of  Hungaiy.  Products:  wine,  corn, 
and  tobacco.     Chief  town  GyOngyOs. 

MjsvjsS',  a  small  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  col  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  productive  flax  and  hemp  growing  district,  60  m.  e.n.e.  of  Pesth.  Pop. 
'69,  5,703. 

HEWES,  Joseph,  1780-79;  b.  N.  J. ;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  American  declaration 
of  independence;  educated  at  Princeton;  became  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and, 
removing  to  North  Carolina,  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  with  a  brief  interval,  for  five  years. 

HE  WIT,  Augustine  Francis,  b.  Conn.,  1820;  graduated  at  Amherst,  and  became  a 
minister  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In  1846  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  two  years  later  joined  the  Paulists,  and  became  professor  in  their  seminary 
in  New  York.  He  has  published  Problems  of  the  Age  and  Light  and  Darkness,  and  has 
written  much  for  magazmes. 

HE  WIT,  Nathaniel,  d.d.,  1788-1867;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1808. 
After  teaching  for  some  years,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1811.  He  studied  theology 
at  Andover,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  1815-17, 
and  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1818-27,  and  in  Brid.i^eport,  Conn., 
1830-62.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  East  Windsor  theological  seminary,  after- 
wards removed  to  Hartford. 

HEWITT,  Abram  Stevens,  b.  N.  Y.,  1822;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  and 
studied  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to  iron  manufacture,  and  became  the  head  of  an 
extensive  business  in  New  Jersey.  In  1867  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  tl^e 
Paris* exposition.  He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1874, 1876  and  1880.  He  is  the  son-in- 
law  of  Peter  Cooper,  and  has  been  secretary  of  the  Cooper  institute  from  its  organization. 

HEX'ACHOSD,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  their  music,  to  the  great  sixth. 
In  modern  music,  hexachord  denotes  the  six  diatonic  degrees  of  which  Guido  formed 
his  scale,  better  known  by  the  six  syllables,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  to  which  the  scale  was 
sung 

HEZ'AOOH  (Gr.  Tiez,  six,  and  goma,  angle),  a  figure  of  six  sides  and  six  angles;  when 
the  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular  hexagon.  If  a  regular  hexagon  be 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  equal  in  length  to  each  side  of  it,  and  bv 
joining  the  center  with  the  angular  points,  six  equilateral  trian&^lcs  will  be  formea. 
Tills  property  of  the  hexagon  furnishes  a  very  simple  method  of  dividing  a  circle  into 
six  equal  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  constructing  the  hexagon,  by  merely  laying  off 
round  the  circle  lines  equal  to  the  radius.  Of  the  three  figures  which  can  completely 
occupy  space  (the  equilateral  triangle,  square,  and  hexagon),  the  hexagon  contains  the 
greatest  area  within  a  given  perimeter,  the  proportions  between  the  three  different 
figures  being  nearly  as  the  numbers  4,  5^,  6.  it  is  thus  that  bees,  by  making  their  cells 
of  a  hexagonal  form,  inclose  the  greatest  space  with  the  least  expenditure  of  wax. 

HEZAHE'DBOK  (Gr.  hejs,  six,  and  hedra,  base),  so  called  from  its  having  six  fares, 
is  one  of  the  five  rep^nlar  solids,  according  to  Plato;  but  in  modern  times  the  term  cube 
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(q.v.)  bas  been  used  in  this  signification,  and  the  hexahedron  is  taken  to  include  all 
solid  figures  of  six  faces. 

HEXAX'ETEB  (Gr.  hex,  six,  and  metron,  a  measure),  the  name  applied  to  the  mort 
importaut  form  of  classical  verse.  It  is  the  heroic  or  epio  verse  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  grandest  examples  of  which  aire  the  Iliad  and  Odytsey  of  Homer,  and  the 
^neid  of  Virgil.  It  consists,  as  its  name  implies,  of  six  feet  or  measures,  the  last  ot 
which  must  be  a  spondee  (a  measure  composed  of  two  long  syllables),  and  the  penulti- 
mate a  dactyl  (one  long  syllable  and  two  short).  If  the  penultimate  is  also  a  spondee, 
the  verse  is  said  to  be  spondaic.    The  following  are  examples  of  the  hexameter: 

Pdlid  d'd\ndni&,  kd\tant&,  parldntd  U  \  ddehmU  \  feltMn. 

HOICEB. 

TUyrIi  I  tupdmicB,  rge&lbdns  siib  I  OgtninS  \fdg%. 

VlBGIL. 

The  hexameter  has  been  frequently  employed  in  modem  poetry,  especially  In  German 
and  English.  The  facility  with  which  the  first  of  these  languages  forms  compounds  is 
favorable  to  its  use;  and  Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Voss  have  produced  admirable  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  verse.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  English  is  not  too  stubborn 
and  intractable  for  the  free-flowing  majesty  of  the  hexameter;  and  no  small  discussion 
with  regard  to  this  point  has  been  carried  on  amonff  scholars  of  the  present  day;  althouffh 
many  think  that  the  EvangeUTie  of  Longfellow,  ana  to  some  extent  the  Vacation  BamkU 
of  Clough,  have  definitely  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  the  practicability  of  this 
measure  being  adopted  into  English.  Our  readers  may  Judge  from  the  opening  Imesof 
EftaageUns: 

,  This  in  the  |  forest  prim|eval.    The  |  murmuring  |  pines  and  the  |  hemlocks 
Bearded  with  |  mOss,  and  with  J  earments  |  greenjndisj  tinctln  the  |  twilight^ 
Stand  Uke  |  Druids  of  |  old,  with  J  voices  I  saa  and  pro|phetie. 
Stand  like  |  harpers  1  hoar  with  (  beards  that  |  rest  on  their  |  bosoms. 

The  last  two  lines  show  where  English  versification  is  weak — viz.,  in  its  spondees,  unac- 
cented syllables  being  compelled  to  do  the  duty  of  accented  ones. 

HEX'APLA  (Gr.  h/'jrapla,  '*  the  sixfold"),  a  celebrated  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, compiled  by  Origen  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  purity  of  its  text,  and  bring- 
ing it  into  closer  agreement  with  the  original  Hebrew.  Owing  to  the  multiplication  of 
transcripts  of  the  Greek  text,  numerous  errors  had  crept  in ;  and  in  the  frequent  contro- 
versies which  arose  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greek  or  Hellenist  (^.v.)  Christians,  the 
latter,  in  appealing  to  the  Greek  text,  were  often  mortified  by  the  discovery  that  it  by 
no  means  represented  faithfully  the  Hebrew  original.  In  order  to  meet  this  evil,  Origen 
undertook  to  provide  a  means  of  at  least  verifying  the  genuine  Greek  text,  as  well  as  of 
confronting  it  with  the  original.  With  this  view  he  prepared  what  is  known  as  bis 
TetravUb,  or  "  fourfold  "  version,  which  he  afterwards  extended  into  the  hexapla.  The 
Teirapla  contained,  in  four  parallel  columns,  the  Septuagint  version,  together  with 
those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  The  hexapla  contained,  in  addition, 
the  Hebrew  text,  together  with  a  transcript  of  that  text  in  Greek  characters.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  there  were  superadded  one,  two,  and  even  tlnee  other  ver- 
sions; so  that  in  some  parts  the  work  contains  nine  columns,  whence  it  is  occasionally 
designated  the  Henneapla,  or  "ninefold."  Of  the  origin  of  these  latter  versions  but 
little  is  known. 

The  hexapla,  however,  was  something  more  than  a  mere  compilation  of  these  ver- 
sions. In  the  margin  were  given  notes,  chiefly  explanatory,  as,  for  instance,  of  tb** 
Hebrew  names.  But  a  still  more  important  characteristic  of  the  work  were  its  rc?t<)rft- 
tions  and  corrections  of  the  original,  in  which  Origen  was  guided  chiefly  bv  the  vereion 
of  Theodotion.  This,  however,  he  did  not  effect  bj^  arbitrary  alterations  of  the  received 
text";  but,  while  he  retained  the  common  text,  by  indicating  with  the  help  of  certain 
signs  (an  asterisk  for  an  addition,  an  obelisk  for  a  retrenchment),  the  corrections  which 
he  sought  to  introduce.  Both  these  texts,  the  common  {koine  ekdosiit)  and  that  of  the 
hexapla,  are  found  combined  in  existing  MSS.  The  hexapla,  as  a  whole,  has  long 
been  lo>t;  several  editions  of  those  fragments  of  it.  which  it  has  been  possible  to  recover 
have  bee  n  printed;  by  far  the  most  complete  of  which  ib  that  of  the  celebrated  ^^^' 
dictine.  Montfaucon  (3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1714),  which  retains,  so  far  as  it  was  preserved 
in  the  MSS.,  the  arrangement  and  even  the  asterisks  and  obi'iisks  of  Origen.  For  s 
more  detailed  account,  see  the  preface  and  Praltminaria  of  this' learned  work. 

HEXHAX,  a  small  market  t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Northumberland,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne,  20  m.  w.  of  Newcastle.  The  Tyne  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  nine  arches.  The  priory  church,  an  old  cruciform  structure  of 
the  12th  c,  is  now  used  as  the  parish  church.  It  has  a  lofty  central  tower,  and  at  \t9 
western  end  are  remains  of  the  mflgnificent  monastery  erected  in  the  7th  c.  by  St.  Wil- 
frid.   The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  gloves  and  hats.    Pop.  71,  6.381. 

HEYDEN.  Jan  van  dkr,  1637-1712;  a  native  of  Holland,  an  architectural  landscape 
painter,  contemporary  with  Hobbema  and  Jacob  Ruysdael.     He  cared  little  for  country 
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scenes,  but  excelled  in  reproducing  the  bricks  of  old  Dutch  houses,  and  was  thoroughly 
master  of  lineal  perspective. 

HETLIH,  Dr.  Petbr,  an  English  divine,  of  considerable  note  in  his  own  day,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Welsh  family  belonging  to  Montgomeryshire,  and  was  b.  at 
Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  Nov.  29,  1800.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  where  betook  the  degree 
of  D.D.  Through  the  interest  of  Laud,  in  whose  theory  of  church  and  king  he  devoutly 
believed.  Hey  1  in  was  appointed  chaplain-in-ordiuary  to  king  Charles  in  1629.  Subse- 
quently he  held  a  variety  of  livings,  but  was  deprived  of  them  during  the  period  of  the 
commonwealth.  At  the  restoration,  he  was  made  subdean  of  Westminster,  an  oHlce 
which  manv  of  his  friends  thought  an  utterly  inadequate  reward  of  his  literary  services 
to  the  royal  cause.  He  died  3tay  8,  1662.  Hey! in  was  a  very  vol'.minous  controversiid 
writer,  but  his  works  are  of  no  value  now,  except  as  illustrative  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  ecclesiastical  party  to  which  he  belonj^ed.  Among  others  may  be  men- 
tioned, Hutory  of  the  Sabbath;  jScdesia  Vindicata,  or  the  GhurcJi  of  England  Justified; 
Theoloffia  Veterum;  Ejeamen  Hwtorieum,  containing,  among  other  things,  a  violent  attack 
on  Fuller's  Church  History,  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  that  author;  HU- 
toria  Quinquarticularis,  or  a  defense  of  Arminianism ;  History  of  the  Bpformaiion  of  the 
Ohureh  of  England;  and  JEHus  Redimvus^  or  the  History  of  the  Presbyterians. 

HETKE,  Christian  Gottlob,  a  German  scholar  of  great  celebrity,  was  b.  at  Chem- 
nitz, in  upper  Saxony,  Sept.  25,  1729.  His  father  was  a  poor  weaver.  The  pa^itor  of 
Chemnitz,  himself  very  poor,  got  Heyne  educated  at  a  school  in  the  suburbs,  and  after- 
wards sent  him  to  Leipsic  university,  but  forgot  to  give  him  money  for  his  support. 
His  sufferings  here  were  something  frightful,  but  his  endurance  was  heroic.  In  1753 
he  obtained  the  situation  of  under-clerk  in  the  BrQhl  library  at  Dresden.  While  in  this 
humble  office,  he  prepared  his  edition  of  TUmUus,  which  saw  the  light  in  1755,  and 
happenin|f  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Rhunken  of  Leyden,  excited  the  admiration  of  that 
scholar.  In  1756,  unfortunately  for  Heyne,  the  seven  years'  war  broke  out.  Frederick 
the  great  marched  against  Dresden,  and  burned,  among  other  things,  the  Brtlhl  library, 
but  not  before  Heyne  had  edited,  from  a  codex  there,  the  Enehiridion  of  Epictetus.  For 
some  time  he  led  a  precarious  life,  being  often  without  employnaent  and  without  bread. 
In  1761  he  married,  and  supported  himself  as  best  he  could  by  writing  for  the  book- 
sellers; and  in  1763,  on  the  death  of  Gessner,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  GCttingen,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor  on  the  recommendation  of  Rhunken  of  Leyd'en  ^who  had  not 
forgotten  his  editions  of  TibuUm  and  Epictetus).  This  closed  his  period  oi  misfortune. 
The  rest  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in  peace  and  comfort  and  professorial  activity,  lie 
died  July  12,  1812.  The  principal  works  of  Heyne,  besides  those  mentioned,  are  his 
editions  of  Virgil  (1767,  6th  ed.  1803),  Pindar  (1774),  ApoUodorus  (1787),  Pliny  (1790), 
Oonon  and  Parthenius  (1798),  and  Homer  (8  vols.  1802j  2d  ed.  1804).  'He  also  executed 
"almost  a  cart-load  of  translations,"  besides  "some  ten  or  twelve  thick  volumes  of 
prolusions,  eulogies,  and  essays,"  of  which  six  volumes  were  published  separately  under 
the  title  of  Opuecula  Academica  (Getting.  1785-1812);  and,  finally,  about  7.500  reviews 
of  books  in  the  Qottin^er  Gelehrten  Ameigen,  of  which  he  was  director  from  1770.  In 
addition  to  this  herculean  work,  he  had  a  private  class  or  seminarium  for  the  advanced 
study  of  philology  and  classical  antiquity,  from  which  he  sent  forth,  in  the  course  of 
his  fife,  no  less  than  135  professors.  Compare  the  Life  of  Heyne  by  his  son-in-law, 
Ladwig  Heeren  (GOtting.  1818),  and  Carlyle's  essay  on  the  same. 

HETWARD,  THOBfAS,  1746-1809;  b.  S.  C. ;  went  to  London  for  his  education,  and 
on  retuni  practiced  law.  He  was  in  the  congress  of  1776,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  independence.    He  was  a  judge  after  the  peace  until  1798. 

HBT'WOOD,  a  large  and  populous  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  8  m.  n.  of  Manchester, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Roach,  a  branch  of  the  Irwell.  It  is  connected  with  the  Roch- 
dale canal  by  a  branch  canal;  and  it  is  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorksliire  railway.  Hev- 
wood  has  recently  increased  with  great  rapidity  both  in  population  and  wealth,  partly 
in  consequence  of  extensive  coal-mines  in  the  neighborhood,  and  partly  through  manu- 
factures of  various  kinds.  It  has  become  an  important  seat  of  the  cqtton  manufacture. 
Fustians,  calicoes,  nankeens,  ticks,  and  other  cotton  fabrics  are  produced.  Iron-found- 
ing, boiler-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  power-looms  are  also  extensively  carried  on. 
Pop.  '71,  21,248. 

HEYWOOD,  John,  1500-65;  known  as  *' the  epigrammatist."  educated  at  Oxfoi-d. 
and  afterwards  made  the  acquaintance  of  sir  Thomas  Moore,  who  introduced  him  at 
court.  His  skill  in  music  an(l  his  ready  wit  made  him  a  special  favorite  with  Henry 
VIII.,  and  afterwards  with  his  daughter  queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Hey  wood,  who  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  retired  to  Malines  in  Belgium,  where  he  died  in 
1565.     A  collection  of  his  works  was  published  in  1562. 

HEYWOOD,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatist  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  In  the 
preface  to  tiie  English  Traveler,  written  in  1633,  he  descril^es  himself  as  having  had  **an 
entire  hand  or  at  least  a  main-linger  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays."  Of  this  number, 
which  probably  afterwards  was  much  exceeded,  for  his  last'  published  piece  did  not 
appear  until  1655,  only  three- and-twenty  survive;  but  they  amply  attest  that  had  he 
chosen  to  concentrate  his  powers  he  might  easily  have  rankea  with  the  Massingers. 
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Fordd,  and  others  of  hia  great  contemporaries.  His  best  pieces,  such  as  A  Woman 
Killed  toith  Kindness,  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  the  English  Traveler,  and  The  Fair 
Maid  of  the  West,  belong  chiefly  to  the  domestic  drama. 

HEZEXI'AH  (Heb.  Hiskiah,  Yehiskiyahu,  *•  May  Jehovah  strengthen  him**).  King  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  reigned  from  726  [725]  to  696  [697]  B.C.  '*  There 
was  none  like  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,"  is  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  io 
2  Kings  xviii.  5,  and  scarcely  less  flattering  is  the  account  preserved  of  this  monarch  in 
2  Chron.  xxix.  From  the  moment  that,  at  the  early  age  of  tive-and-twenty,  he  mounted 
the  throne,  his  efforts  seem  chiefly  to  have  been  directed  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
idolatry  which  reigned  paramount  in  the  land,  and  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  to  its  pristine  purity  and  glory.  The  temple  was  reopened,  the  priests  and 
Levites  whose  genealogies  had  proved  correct  had  their  ancient  revenues  assigned  to 
them,  and  recommenced  the  daily  service;  and  the  first  passover  which  fell  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign,  was — albeit  a  month'  after  the  appointed  season — celebrated  with  almost 
unparalleled  pomp  for  full  14  dajrs,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  not  only  of 
Judah,  but  even  of  Israel.  Victorious  in  the  wars  he  waced  with  the  Philistines,  and 
relying  on  an  Egyptian  alliance,  into  which  he  had  euterea  against  the  advice  of  Isaiah, 
Hezekiah  dared  also  to  withhold  the  annual  tribute  imposed  by  Shalmanassar  in  the 
days  of  his  father:  whereupon,  as  would  appear  from  cuneiform  records,  Sargon,  Shal- 
manassar's  successor,  invaded  Judea,  but  without  success.  When,  however,  Sargon's 
successor,  Sennacherib,  on  his  way  to  Egvpt  and  Etliiopia,  had  already  seized  Lachish. 
or,  according  to  Chron.  and  Isaiah,  "lul  the  fortresses"  of  Judea,  nothing  remained 
for  Hezekiah  but  to  ask  for  peace,  and  to  offer  any  ransom  that  Sennacherib  might 
deem  fit  to  impose.  Sennacherib  took  an  enormous  sum  in  silver  and  gold,  for  which 
the  sacred  treasury  and  the  very  doors  of  the  temple  were  laid  under  contribution: 
perhaps  only  a  stratagem  to  convince  the  conqueror  of  the  poverty  of  the  royal  coffers. 
It  is  a  moot-point  whether  Sennacherib,  after  having  received  the  money  intended  to 
procure  the  peace,  treacherously  marched  upon  Jerusalem  at  once,  or  whether  he  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Egypt,  and  being  beaten  there  before  Pelusium,  besieged  Jerusalem 
on  his  return — which  would  be  equal  to  a  second  invasion.  Hezekiah's  efforts  to  render 
his  capital  impregnable  were  futile.  Suddenly,  however,  "an  angel  of  the  Lord" 
(explained  variously  to  mean  the  plague,  an  earthquake,  a  sudden  attack  by  Tirhaka, 
or  the  simoom)  »Zew  during  one  single  night  180,000  men  in  the  As.syrian  camp,  and 
Sennacherib  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Whether  Hezekiah's  illness — "shech in."  ulcers, 
according  to  some,  or  the  plague,  as  othei*s  understand  that  word — took  place  before  or 
after  Sennacherib's  invasion,  is  not  fully  established  as  yet;  certain  it  is,  that  after  his 
miraculous  recovery,  indicated  to  him  by  the  retrograde  movements  of  the  dial,  he 
among  other  visUs  of  congratulation  also  received  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  Merodach 
Baladon  (Mardocampados),  king  of  Babylon.  The  latter — as  would  appear  from  the 
Chaldean  historian  Berosus — was  at  that  time  likewise  tributary  to  Assyria,  and  sent 
the  emba.ssy  with  a  view  to  securing  Hezekiah's  co-operation  against  the  common  enemy. 
Hezekiah,  imprudently  enough,  made  a  great  display  of  his  treasures,  his  magazines, 
and  arsenals;  but  so  far  from  impressing  the  messengers  with  his  greatness,  be  only 
kindled  in  Merodach  Baladon  the  desire  to  possess  himself  of  all  these  things;  and  the 
later  Babylonian  invasion,  ending  in  the  captivity,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  back  to 
this  act  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah. 

The  remainder  of  Hezekiah's  life  was  passed  in  profound  peace  and  prosperity,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  internal  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  the  fortification  of  its  towns.  He  collected  great  treasures*and  exe- 
cuted many  highly  useful  works,  among  which  the  aqueducts  of  Jerusalem  take  a  fore- 
most place.  His  was  also  the  golden  age  of  prophetic  poetry.  Besides  Isaiah,  there 
lived  in  his  time  the  prophets  Micah  and  Nahum.  From  a  passage  in  Prov.  xxv.  1,  it 
would  also  appear  that  he  founded  a  society  of  literati,  who  collected  and  arranged  the 
ancient  documents  of  Hebrew  literature,  more  especially  the  Proverbs  attributed  to 
Solomon.  Hezekiah  himself  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order;  witness  the  hymn  he  com- 
posed after  his  repovery.  Hezekiah  died  at  the  age  of  54  years,  in  the  29th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manasseh. 

The  Mishna  (Pes,  4,  9)  enumerates  three  things  for  which  Hezekiah  is  to  be  praised. 
and  three  things  for  which  he  is  to  be  blamed.  The  unworthy  burial  of  his  father,  on 
account  of  his  wickedness;  the  breaking  of  the  brass  serpent  of  Moses,  which  had 
become  an  object  of  idolatry;  and  the  hiding  of  a  "book  of  medicaments'* — some  super- 
stitious work — are  the  three  good  deeds.  His  spoiling  the  doors  of  the  temple,  to  pay 
the  tribute  to  Sennacherib;  the  stopping  up  of  the  upper  Gihon  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem;  and  his  postponing  the  first  passover  for  a  month  (see  above),  are  his  three 
wicked  deeds. 

HIAC00ME8,  1610-90;  said  to  have  been  the  first  Indian  convert  to  Christianity  in 
New  England.  He  was  tau&:ht  to  read,  and  was  for  a  time  a  preacher  on  the  island  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  where  he  formed  a  church  and  became  its  first  pastor. 

HIBBARD,  Frbbborn  Garrbtson,  d.d.  ;  b.  N.  Y.,  1811;  at  18  years  of  afe  became 
a  Methodist  preacher.  He  labored  in  w.  New  York  for  80  years.  In  18w>  he  was 
chosen  edKor  of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate^  but  in  1864  he  Fesi^ned  preaching. 
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Among  hiB  works' are  BapHam,  Geography,  and  Hiatory  of  PalettUne;  BeUffian  bfChdld- 
Aood,  etc. 

HIBEBH A'TIOH  (from  Mbemare,  to  pass  the  winter)  Is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists 
to  express  a  peculiar  condition  of  sleep  in  which  certain  animals — chiefly  cheiroptera 
and  rodentia — pass  the  winter  season.  It  is  not  very  clearly  known  to  what  extent 
hibernation  prevails  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  bats,  the  hedgehog,  the  badger,  and 
the  dormouse  are  the  animals  which  m  England  present  the  most  striking  examples 
of  this  phenomenon.  No  birds  hibernate  in  the  British  isles.  The  term  hibernation  is 
not  a  good  one,  because  summer  heat  produces  in  some  animals  a  very  similar  condi- 
tion to  that  which  winter  cold  produces  in  others;  hence  the  Germans  use  the  words 
Winiersehlqf  (winter  sleep)  and  SommerscMaf  (summer  sleep)  to  express  the  two  similar 
if  not  identical  conditions. 

The  following  are  the  most  marked  peculiarities  presented  hy  bats,  hedgehogs,  and 
dormice,  when*  m  a  state  of  perfect  hibernation :  The  respiration  is  very  nearly  sus- 
pended, as  is  shown  (1)  by  the  absence  of  all  detectable  respiratory  acts;  (2)  by  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  an^  change  in  the  air  in  the  bell-jar,  or  case  in  which  the  animal 
is  placed  during  the  investigation;  (3)  by  the  subsidence  of  the  temperature  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere;  and  (4)  bv  the  capabilit^r  of  supporting,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the 
entire  privation  of  air.  The  circulation  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  slowness. 
In  an  observation  made  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  the  heart  of  a  bat  was  observed' to  be^t 
only  twenty-eight  times  in  the  minute.  The  excretions  are  very  scanty.  The  bat  is 
observed  to  have  scarcely  any  excretion  during  its  continued  lethargy.  In  regard  to 
the  nervous  system,  sensation  and  volition  are  quiescent,  but  reflex  or  excito-motary 
actions  are  very  readily  produced.  The  slightest  touch  applied  to  one  of  the  spines  of 
the  hedgehog,  or  the  merest  shake  given  to  a  bat,  induces  one  or  two  inspiratory  move- 
ments. Dr.  Marshfdl  Hall  made  the  important  discovery  that,  while  the  respiration  is 
almost  totally  suspended,  the  muscular  irritability  is  proportionally  augmented.  All 
hibernating  animals  instinctively  adopt  various  measures  to  secure  themselves,  during 
the  lethargic  period,  from  sources  of  disturbance  and  excitement.  They  choose  sheltered 
and  retired  situations,  as  caves,  burrows,  etc.  Some  form  themselves  nests;  others 
congregate  together  in  large  numbers.  The  hedgehog  and  dormouse  roll  themselves  up 
into  a  ball;  the  bats  group  together  in  clusters,  with  the  head  downwards,  and  in  some 
species  the  wings  are  spread,  so  that  each  individual  embraces  and  shelters  its  neighbor. 
Kevivescence  is  due  partly  to  the  return  of  warmth,  but  mainly  in  all  probability  to  the 
calls  of  hunger.  The  return  of  the  respiration  and  animal  heat  to  the  normal  standard 
is  very  gradual. 

The  physiological  use  of  hibernation  is  doubtless  to  enable  certain  animals  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  severe  winter  cold,  and  (especially  in  the  case  of  the  insectivorous 
animals)  the  deprivation  of  food.  Before  the  period  of  hibernation,  a  large  amount  of 
fat  is  accumulated  in  the  organism,  and  this  fat  constitutes  the  fuel  on  which  tho 
animal  lives  and  supports  its  comparatively  trifling  heat  during  the  winter.  The  other 
tissues  suffer  to  a  less  extent,  and  the  total  loss  of  weight  is  sometimes  nearly  40  per 
cent — a  proportion  fully  as  G;reat  as  that  which  is  usually  sustained  in  death  bv  starva- 
tion. For  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena  of  hibernation,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Barkow,  Der  Winterschlaf  naeh  seiner  Erscheinungen  im  'iMerreieh  dargesteUt  (Berlin. 
1846) 

HIBEB'KIA,  IBEBNIA,  lYXBinA,  also  lEBNE,  names  by  which  Ireland  is  designated 
in  the  classical  writers.  The  flrst  mention  of  Ireland  in  ancient  times  occurs  in  a  poem 
on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  attributed  to  the  mythlcul  Orpheus,  and  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  first  Darius.  Aristotle  speaks  of  two  islands  situated  in  the  ocean 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  "called  Britannic,  ver}'  large,  Albion  and  Itrne.  beyond 
the  Celtse."  Both  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo  report  the  natives  to  be  addicted  to 
cannibalism;  but,  by  their  own  admission,  on  insufficient  grounds.  Pompon ius  Mela, 
with  quite  an  Irish  warmth  of  eulogy,  declares  the  herbage  to  be  so  luxuriant  that  the 
cattle  who  feed  on  it  sometimes  burst.  Pliny  repeats  this  statement,  and  adds  that  the 
Hibernian  mother  trains  her  child  from  the  veiy  first  to  eat  food  from  the  point  of  a 
sword.  But  the  most  important  of  all  classical  authorities  on  Hibemia  is  Ptolemy,  who 
describes  the  country,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  principal  rivers,  promontories,  sea- 
ports,- and  inland  towns.  The  island  was  never  conquered,  nor  even  explored,  by  the 
Komans.    See  Ireland. 

HIBIS'CITS,  a  ^enus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  maivaceaf  the  type  of  a  tribe  or 
suborder  distinguished  by  a  double  calyx  and  fruit  of  three  or  more  manv-seeded  carpels 
united  into  a  many-celled  capsule.  *  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  warm  climates, 
4K)me  of  thera  trees  or  shrubs,  but  most  of  them  large  herbaceous  plants,  annual  or 
perennial.  The  flowers  of*  many  are  ver}'  beautiful.  H.  syriacus,  sometimes  called 
nltluKi  frtitex,  a  native  of  Syria  and  Carniola,  has  long  been  in  cultivation  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub,  and  proves  sufficiently  hardy  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  Some  are  favor- 
ite hothouse  plants.  The  characteristic  mucilaginous  and  fibrous  properties  of  the 
malt<ice<f  are  very  strongly  developed  in  this  tribe.  //.  abahnoschus  (or  abilmoftcJmn  escu- 
^^nt'ts)  so  abounds  in  mucilage  that  it  is  much  used  in  the  n.w^.  of  Indin  for  clarifying: 
sugar.     The  fruit  of  IT.  e^cuUjifuH  (or  abelmoscJivs  esriiJenhis)  is  in  general  use  both  in  the 
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jEaet  and  West  Indies  for  thickening  soups,  and  otherwise  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is 
called  GoMBO,  Gobbo,  and  Ochko  in  the  West  Indies;  BAifDiKAi,  Ram-tuhai,  and 
Denroos  in  different  parts  of  India;  and  Bammia  in  the  w.  of  Africa:  if  indeed  the 
East  Indian  H,  longifoUuB  and  the  African  H.  bammia  are,  as  seems  probable,  mere 
varieties.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  soft  herbaceous  stem,  3  to  5  ft.  high,  crenate 
leaves,  axillary  sulphur-colored  flowers,  and  pyramidal,  somewhat  podlike  capsules.  It 
is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  used  in  an  unripe  state. 
It  is  generally  much  esteemed,  but  is  disliked  by  some  on  account  of  its  viscidity.  It 
enters,  as  an  important  ingredient,  into  the  pepper-pot  of  tlie  West  Indies.  The  ripe 
seeds  are  sometimes  used  in  soups  as  barley.  The  bark  of  H.  tiliaceu9—9k  tree  of  20  ft. 
high,  with  a  very  thick  bole — so  abounds  in  mucilage  that  by  chewing  it  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  islands  obtain  nourishment  in  times  of  scarcity.  This  tree,  the  Bola  of 
Bengal — supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Moho  or  Mohaut  of  the  West  Indies  (//. 
a/rbareus)'-\B  one  of  the  most  abundant  trees  of  the  South  Sea  islands;  and  the  wood, 
being  light,  tough,  and  durable,  is  much  used  for  many  purposes.  TUe  bark  is  very 
fibrous,  and  cordage  and  matting  are  made  of  the  fiber  m  various  tropical  countries. 
Many  other  species  yield  fibers,  some  of  them  coarse,  some  of  thean  fine  and  beautiful, 
which  are  used  in  different  countries;  but  the  most  important  in  this  respect  is  U.  can- 
naMnus,  the  Ambareb  Hb&tp  and  Deckanke  Hemp  of  western  India,  called  Palunooo 
at  Madras,  and  Maesta  Paxjt  in  Bengal ;  a  plant  very  generally  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  India,  although  nowhere  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  having 
a  straight  unbranching  stem,  3  to  7  ft.  high.  The  fiber  is  not  so  strong  as  hemp,  and  is 
useful  only  for  ropes  and  coarse  fabrics.  It  has  been  suggested  that  many  species  of 
hibiscus  might  be  found  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.— if.  sabdariffa  is  very 
generally  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  on  account  of  its  calyx,  which,  as  the  fruit 
ripenfl,  becomes  fleshy,  and  acquires  a  very  pleasant  acidity.  It  is  much  used  for  making 
tarts  and  jelly,  and  a  decoction  of  it,  sweetened  and  fermented,  affords  a  re f resiling 
beverage,  well  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  sorrel  cool  drink,  the  plftnt  being  called  Red 
SoRKEL.  H.  dbelmoschus{ov  aJbelmoschua  moschatiis),  sometimes  called  musk-seed,  another 
plant  common  in  widely  separated  tropical  countries,  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which 
have  a  fragrance  between  that  of  musk  and  that  of  amber.  They  are  much  used  by 
perfumers,  and  are  called  ambrette  or  graines  d*anibrette.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia  they  are 
mixed  with  coffee,  and  stimulant  and  stomachic  qualities  are  ascribed  to  them.  The 
petals  of  H.  rosa-sinensis  are  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  stain  their  eye- 
brows and  their  shoes  black. 

HICCOirOH,  or  Hiccup,  consists  of  sudden  short  convulsive  inspirations,  attended 
with  a  peculiar  sound  produced  in  the  larynx,  and  immediately  followed  by  expiration. 
The  movements  concerned  in  the  production  of  hiccough  are  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  a  certain  degree  of  constriction  in  the  glottis,  which  occasions  the 
peculiar  sound,  and  limits  the  amount  of  air  inspired.  These  convulsive  inspirations 
commonly  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds. 
The  paroxysm  may  last  only  a  few  minutes,  or  may  extend  to  hours  or  days;  in  the 
last-named  case,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  life,  from  the  exhaustion  which  it  ca\ises, 
but  usually  it  merely  excites  a  teellng  of  uneasiness  or  slight  pain  about  the  i-egioii 
of  the  diaphragm. 

A  debilitated  state  of  the  system  predisposes  to  hiccough.  In  those  predisposed  to  it. 
any  gastric  derangement,  as  emptiness,  or  over-distention  of  the  stomach,  the  ingestion 
of  cold  water,  excessive  acidity,  etc.,  will  provoke  it.  Certain  diseases  are  frequently 
attended  by  hiccough 

When  the  attack  is  slight,  it  may  often  be  stopped  by  making  a  very  full  inspiration, 
and  then  holding  the  breath  as  long  as  possible,  the  diaphragm  being  thus  held  in  a  state 
of  voluntary  contraction.  Strong  pressure,  as  a  belt  tightly  drawn  round  the  waist, 
will  sometimes  give  relief.  In  more  obstinate  cases,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  cam- 
phor, musk,  etc.,  may  be  resorted  to.  A  combination  of  camphor  and  chloroform,  and 
the  frequent  swallowing  of  small  rounded  pieces  of  ice,  are  perhaps  the  most  eflScient 
remedies. 

HIGKES,  Gkouge,  d.d.,  an  eminent  English  divine  and  philologist,  was  b.  at  Ncw- 
sharn,  Yorkshire,  June  20,  1642.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1664  was  elected  fellow 
of  Lincoln  college.  In  1665  he  passed  m.a.,  and  in  1666  was  admitted  into  orders.  In 
1676  he  became  chaplain  to  John,  duke  of  Lauderdale,  whom,  in  1677,  he  accompanied 
to  Edinburgh.  In  1678  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  the  university  of  Glas^row. 
and  in  1679*from  that  of  Oxford.  In  1683  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  kins?*s  chap- 
lains, and  the  followingyear  made  dean  of  Worcester.  Refusing  at  the  revolution  to 
take  the  oaths  to  king  William  HI.,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  benefices.  In  1693  he 
was  sent  with  a  list  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  to  the  exiled  kjng  at  St.  Germains.  and  in 
1694  was  consecrated  by  a  prelate  of  his  own  party  suffragan  bishop  of  Thetford.  His 
publications  in  controversial  and  practical  divinity  are  numerous.  His  greatest  work, 
entitled  Thesaurus  Ghrammatieo-Crttieus  et  Arehceoloffieus  Linguarum  Veterum  Septen- 
trionalium,  appeard  at  Oxford  in  1705,  8  vols.  fol.     He  died  Dec.  15,  1715. 

HICKMAN,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky,  on  the  Mississippi,  intersected  by  Obion  river 
and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  [f^||g^hicago  railroads;  230 
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«j.m.;  pop.  '70,  8,458 — 1471  colored.     The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile; 
chief  productions:  corn,  tobacco,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Clinton. 

HICKMAN,  a  CO.  in  middle  Tennessee,  intersected  by  Duck  river;  550  sq.m;  pop. 
70,  9.866—1471  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests. 
The  soil  is  fertile ;  corn,  cotton,  and  pork  are  the  main  products.     Co.  seat,  Centerville. 

HICKOK,  Laurens  Perseus,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  in  Dan  bury.  Conn.,  1798;  pastor  at 
Newtown,  Kent,  and  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1822-36;  professor  of  theology  in  Western 
Reserve  college,  Ohio,  1886-44;  professor  in  Auburn  theological  seminary,  1844-52;  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  science  in  Union  college,  and  vice-president,  1852-66,  and 
president,  1866-68.  Since  his  resignation  of  the  last-named  office  he  has  resided  at 
Amherst,  Mass.  His  published  works  are:  Science  of  tfus  Mivd;  RcUlonal  Psycliology; 
Mc/ral  Science;  Batwnal  Cosmology;  Creatw  and  Oreation;  Humanity  Immortal;  Logic  and 
Reanon.  His  philosophical  views  may  be  indicated  by  a  brief  outline  of  his  Science  of 
the  Mind  and  of  a  part  of  his  Moral  Science:— SciKiici&  of  the  Mind.  I.  General  facU 
of  the  mind:  1.  The  fact  of  its  existence.  2.  Its  existence  not  phenomenal,  or  ideal. 
3.  It  has  its  conscious  identity  through  all  changes.  4.  It  is  essentially  self-active.  II. 
Primitive  facia  of  mind : — 1.  Sensation.  2.  Consciousness.  8.  Capacity  for  knowing, 
or  intellect;  for  feeling,  or  susceptibility;  for  willing,  or  the  will.  Intellect  comprises 
sense,  understanding,  and  reason;  susceptibility  is  animal,  rational,  and  spiritual;  the 
will  has  immanent  preferences,  governing  purposes,  and  desnltory  volitions.  4.  Man, 
endowed  with  these  mental  capacities,  is  competent  to  attain  the  end  of  bis  being. 
—Moral  Sciknce.  Pure  moraUty.  I.  Duties  to  mankind :  1.  Personal  duties.  8e^* 
control.  General  maxim:  Bear  and  forbear.  Particular  maxims:  Do  yourself  no. 
harm;  keep  under  your  body;  rule  your  spirit.  Sdf-ciUture.  General  maxim:  Purify 
and  perfect  your  whole  being.  Particular  maxims:  Grow  in  stature;  in  practical 
knowledge;  m  rational  wisdom.  2.  Relative  duties.  Kindneen.  General  maxim: 
Do  good  unto  all  men  as  you  have  opportunity.  Particular  maxims:  Owe  no  man 
anything;  give  to  the  poor;  be  thankful.  Respect.  General  maxim:  Honor  all  men., 
Particular  maxims:  Be  courteous;  deal  justly;  sustain  your  neighbor's  good  name;  be 
obedient  to  government.  II.  Duties  to  nature:  Do  not  mar  it;  use  it;  adorn  and  per- 
fect it;  explore  it;  make  it  a  discipline  to  virtue.  III.  Duties  to  God:  General  maxim: 
Worship  God.     Particular  virtues:    Humility,  reverence,  godly  fear. 

HICK'OBT,  Carya,  a  genus  of  trees  formerly  included  among  walnuts  (Jtiglam), 
The  hickories  are  exclusively  North  American.  They  are  large  and  beautiful  trees, 
attaining  a  height  of  70  or  80  ft.,  with  pinnate  leaves.  The  timber  of  all  of  them  is 
very  heavy,  strong,  and  tenacious,  but  decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  heat  and 
moisture,  and  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  worms.  Great  quantities  of 
hickory  are  used  to  make  hoops  for  casks.  It  is  much  used  for  handspikes.  Shafts  of 
carriages,  handles  of  whips  and  golf-clubs,  large  screws,  etc.,  ai-e  made  of  it.  It  is 
greatly  esteemed  for  fuel.  The  nuts  of  some  of  the  species  are  excellent  eating,  and 
much  resemble  walnuts.  C.  alba,  the  Suell-bakk,  or  Shao-bakk  hickory,  so  called 
from  its  shaggy  outer  bark  peeling  off  in  long  narrow  plates,  yields  the  common  hickory- 
nut  of  the  northern  parts  of  tlie  United  States;  also  kuQwn  as  the  Kisky  T/iomaenut. 
It  abounds  on  lake  Erie  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
trunk  is  slender.  The  leaves  arc  often  20  in.  long.  The  nuts  are  in  considerable 
request,  and  are  sometimes  exported.  The  shell  is  thin  but  hard,  the  kernel  sweet.  An 
oil,  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of  food,  is  obtained  from  it  by  pounding 
and  boiliuff.  C.  sulcata,  the  Thick  Siiet.l-bark  hickory,  a  very  similar  tree, 
abounding  m  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  has  a  nut  with  a  thick 
yellowish  shell,  which  is  often  brought  to  market  in  America,  under  the  names  of 
Springfield  nut  and  Gloucester  nut.  — (7.  oUmformie  yields  the  Pacane  or  Pecan 
Ihut,  sometimes  called  the  Illinois  nut. — Other  species  yield  the  Mocker  Nut,  Pig 
Nut,  and  Bitter  Nut. 

HICKORY,  a  co.  in  s,w.  Missouri,  intersected  by  Pomme  de  Terre river;  408  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  7,d8S---50  colored.  About  half  the  surface  is  prairie;  the  remainder  is  undu- 
lating and  mostly  covered  covered  with  forests.  Productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
pork.     Co.  seat.  Hermitage. 

HICKS,  £lia6,  a  celebrated  American  preacher  of  the  society  of  Friends,  was  b.  at 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Mar.  19,  1748.  His  gifts  were  early  recognized  by  the  society,  and 
at  the  age  of  27  he  had  become  a  well-known  preacher,  and  for  many  jears  traveled 
throngh  the  states  and  Canada.  His  unitarianism,  or  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  a  vicarious  atonement,  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  orthodox  Friends:  but  he 
preached  his  own  views  with  perseverance,  and  at  the  age  of  80  still  traveled  and 
preached.  The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  schism  of  the  society  into  two  divisions,  popu- 
larly known  as  orthodox  and  Hicksite  Quakers.  He  died  at  Jericho,  L.  I.,  Feb.  27, 
1830.     See  Elias  Hicks,  Journal  of  his  Life  and  Labors  (Philadelphia,  1828). 

HICKS,  Elias  (ante),  very  early  in  his  career  became  known  as  a  strong  opponent 
of  slavery,  against  which  he  directed  some  of  his  most  powerful  discourses;  making  in 
addition  personal  exertions  and  sacrifices  to  protect  and  encourage  emancipated  slaves. 
He  was  bold  and  outspoken,  and  bis  meetings  drew  together  people  of  all  xjrejBds/    The 
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name  of  Hicksites,  given  by  way  of  reproach  to  the  branch  of  the  society  of  Friends  to 
which  he  adliered,  was  never  recognized  by  him.  His  relations  to  the  society  are  best 
given  in  his  own  words.  He  felt  himself  called  upon,  under  the  influence  of  the  love 
of  the  gospel,  to  admonish  his  brethren  to  rally  to  the  ancient  standard,  the  liglit  of 
truth  manifested  in  the  heart,  and  to  follow  no  man  any  farther  than  he  should  be 
found  a  follower  of  Christ.  A  journal  of  his  religious  travels  has  been  published: 
also,  Observations  on  Slavery  and  boctrincU  EpisUe,  A  volume  of  his  sermons  has  been 
published  since  his  death. 

HICKS,  Thomas,  b.  Penn.,  1823;  began  to  paint  portraits  when  a  boy  15  years  of 
age;  studied  art  in  New  York,  and  was  represented  in  the  exhibition  of  1841  by  "Tlie 
Death  of  Abel."  He  resided  in  Europe,  1845-48.  chiefly  at  Rome;  then  studied  in  Paris, 
and  returned  in  1849  to  settle  in  New  York.  He  is  best  known  as  a  successful  portrait- 
painter.  Among  other  portraits  from  his  bmsh  are  those  of  Dr.  Kane.  Longfellow, 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Edwin  Booth  as  "  lago,"  and  a  large 
painting  of  "Contemporaneous  Authors  of  America." 

HID  AGE,  an  extraordinary  tax  payable  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  *'  hide" 
of  land.  This  tax  was  levied  in  money,  provision,  armor,  and  other  articles;  and 
when  the  Danes  landed  in  Sandwich  in  994,  king  Ethelred  taxed  all  his  lands  by  hides,  so 
that  every  310- hides  found  one  ship  furnished,  and  ever}*^  eight  hides  furnished  one  jack 
and  one  saddle,  to  arm  for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom.  Sometimes  the  word  hidage 
was  used  to  signify  exemption  from  that  tax ;  and  this  immunity  was  also  called  hide- 
gOd,  and  signined  a  price  or  ransom  paid  to  save  one's  skin. 

HIDAL'OO  (Spanish ;  in  Portuguese,  Mdalgo;  a  word  derived  by  some  from  T^jo  del 
Goto,  *•  son  of  a  Goth,"  implying  purity  of  descent,  and  by  others  from  h^  de  alguno, 
"  son  of  somebody")  is  the  title  of  a  class  of  the  lower  nobility  in  Spain. 

HIDALGO,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande;  3,250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,847—114 
colored.  A  laree  part  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  produces  good  pasturage;  a  portion  is 
productive,  and  with  irrigation  will  yield  two  crops  in  a  season.  Stock-raising  is  the 
chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Hidalgo. 

HIDALGO  Y  COSTILLA,  Don  Miguel,  a  South  American,  b.  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  c. ;  executed  in  Mexico  July  27,  1811.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  but 
so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  Mexico,  in  which  country  he  had  settled, 
that  he  conspired  with  the  Inaians  to  produce  a  general  insurrection  on  Nov.  1,  1810. 
Fear  of  discovery  led  him  to  hasten  his  plans,  and  the  revolt  began  in  September  among 
the  otflcers  of  the  garrison  at  Guanajuato.  His  eloquence  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
people,  and  to  heighten  the  enthusiasm  he  held  aloft  a  figure  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
patron  saint  of  Mexico,  and  gave  to  his  insurrection  the  character  of  a  crusade.  He 
plundered  several  cities,  and  finally  proceeded  to  attack  the  capital;  but  an  excommuni- 
cation being  issued  against  him  by  the  archprimate,  his  followers  were  inspired  with 
mistrust,  and  two  almost  simultaneous  defeats  culminated  in  a  total  rout  of  all  his  forces, 
Jan.  17,  1811.  He  set  out  for  the  United  Stales,  to  procure  assistance,  but  was  captured, 
degrad(id  from  his  priestly  office,  and  shot.     Some  years  later  he  was  extolled  as  a  saint. 

HIDES.    See  Leather,  ante. 

HI  £BA  PI'CBA,  or  Holy  Bitter,  once  a  highly  popular  remedy,  and  still  much 
employed  in  domestic  medicine  and  in  veterinary  practice,  is  composed  of  four  parts 
of  powdered  aloes  and  one  part  of  canella.  It  is  identical  with  the  officinal  preparation 
]Lnovfn  QA  pulvis  dU)e8  cum  can^Ua.  The  principal  objection  to  its  use  as  a  purgative 
medicine  is  that  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  aloes  is  not  concealed  by  the  canella;  and 
that,  like  aloctic  preparations  generally,  it  is  liable  to  cause  irritation  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal. 

HIEBA  cniM.    See  Hawkweed. 

HIERAFOLIS,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  and  Meander.  It 
possessed  warm  springs  which  had  and  still  have  a  remarkable  power  of  forming  incrus- 
tations. Its  name  Hierapolis  is  due  to  the  sanctity  conferred  on  it  by  these  hot  springs 
and  by  the  Plutonium,  a  small  cave  under  a  projecting  rock,  from  which  there  con- 
stantly emanated  a  dark  vapor  deadly  to  man  and  beast.  In  reference  to  this  w^e  some- 
times find  on  its  coins  Pluto  carrying  off  Proserpine.  The  water  was  also  much  used 
for  dyeing.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  city;  from  the  legend  on  coins,  with 
a  radiant  head  of  the  sun-god,  Eckhel  concludes  that  a  Greek  foundation  was  made 
under  the  guidance  of  Apollo;  but  a  native  city  may  have  already  existed  there.  On 
the  coins  of  the  oity  occur  native  names  of  the  sun-god,  probably  a  Phrygian  form  of 
the  Greek  Zeus,  the  goddess  of  healthful  drinking,  Euposia,  and  Cybele  who  was  one 
of  the  chief  deities  or  the  place.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  city.  The  phi- 
losopher Epictetus  was  l)orn  there;  and  there  St.  Paul  founded  a  church.  The  very 
considerable  ruins  which  still  exist,  called  Pambuk  Kalessi  ('*  Cotton  Castle"},  have  been 
described  by  Pococke,  Leake,  etc.  The  ancient  theater  and  gymnasium  are  in  a  state  of 
remarkable  preservation. 

HIERAPOLIS,  a  city  in  Syria,  16  m.  s.w.  from  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Sajur.     Besides  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  it  was  important  as  lying  on 
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the  line  of  intercourse  between  n.  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  was  always  a  great  trad- 
ing city.  Its  early  history  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  not  mentioned  during  the  Assyrian 
wars  in  this  part  of  Syria.  Abdul  Furdz  asserts  that  Josiah  was  defeated  there  bj 
Pharaoh  Necbo  (611  b.c.)  on  his  march  towards  Carchemish;  but  according  to  2  Chron. 
xx-xv.,  the  battle  took  place  at  Megiddo,  some  distance  w.  of  the  Jordan,  and  pro- 
bably Abdul  Faraz  confounded  places  altogether  different.  No  proof  exists  that  Hier- 
Apolis  was  an  important  city  before  the  time  of  the  Seleucida^,  and  prof.  Sayce  suggests 
that  it  then  succeeded  to  the  trade  and  name  of  the  older  city,  Bambyce,  which  had  now 
decayed.  The  romance  of  trade  by  which  this  name  has  become  naturalized  in  many 
European  languages  deserves  a  passing  notice.  As  the  city  lay  on  the  highway  to  the 
east,  cotton  and  silk  were  important  branches  of  its  trade.  Probably  cotton  plantations 
existed  there  in  old  time;  and  after  the  cultivation  of  silk  was  introduced  to  w.  Asia, 
in  the  time  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  large  groves  of  mulberry- trees  surrounded  the  city. 
In  Asia  cotton  seems  to  have  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  article  of  commerce,  and 
was  named  after  the  city  whicb  was  the  chief  seat  of  its  manufacture,  as  muslin  is  from 
Mosul.  By  the  crusaders  the  stuff  and  the  name  were  carried  to  Europe,  and  the  latter 
exists  in  Enjjlish  in  the  form  of  "  bombazine."  The  Syrian  goddess  Atargatis,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Doccrto,  a  persouiflcalion  of  the  nature  power  worshiped  under  differ- 
ent names  over  the  whole  of  w.  Asia,  had  one  of  her  most  famous  temples  in  the  city; 
and  perhaps  Mambc  may  have  been  a  local  name  for  the  goddess.  Hence  in  the  3d  c. 
K.C..  when,  under  the  Seleucid  kings,  Bambyce  became  a  great  Greek  city  and  the  most 
important  station  between  Antioch  and  Seleucia,  it  was  called  Hierapolis  or  Hieropolis. 
The  latter  form  is  found  on  coins,  the  former  is  used  in  classical  literature.  The  coin- 
age of  Hierapolis  begins  under  the  Seleucidee.  The  autonomous  coins,  probably  for 
commercial  reasons,  imitate  closely  the  coins  of  Antioch.  The  temple  was  plundered 
by  Grassus  on  his  Parthian  expedition  (53  B.C.).  Under  Diocletian  or  Constantine, 
Hierapolis  became  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Euphratensis,  a  name  which  soon 
gave  place  to  the  older  name  Commagene.  As  paganism  decayed,  Hierapolis  ceased  to 
be  the  sacred  city,  and  recovered  its  ancient  name;  at  the  same  time  its  importance  and 
population  declined.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  who  concentrated  there  the  Roman  troops 
for  the  fatal  Parthian  campaign,  it  was  still  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Syria;  but  under 
Justinian,  who  made  some  attempt  to  restore  it,  great  part  of  its  area  was  a  desert;  and 
the  once  strong  fortifications  were  so  decayed  that  the  place  was  not  defensible  against 
the  Parthian  king  Chosroes.  At  the  Arab  conquest  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
caliphs.  Haroun-al-Raschid  (786-808)  restored  it  and  strengthened  its  walls,  and  it  is 
mentioned  about  1150  by  Edrisi  as  a  strong  city.  As  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  dwindled, 
it  appeared  as  Mambedj,  a  frontier  post  in  the  struggle  between  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans, and  its  possession  carried  with  it  the  rule  in  this  part  of  Syria.  The  emperor 
Romanus  Diogenes  captured  it  in  his  gallant  struggle  against  the  Turks  (1068).  Recap- 
tured by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  it  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  the  crusaders,  until 
it  was  stormed  by  Saladin  (1175).  It  was  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mongol 
host  under  Hulagu  Khan;  and,  as  with  many  other  Syrian  cities,  its  desolation  dates 
from  this  time.  The  ruins  which  still  exist,  called  Kara  Bambuche  or  Bujruk  Mambedj, 
have  been  described  by  Pococke  and  others,  and  most  carefully  by  Chesney. 

HI'EBABCHT  (Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  archo,  to  govern),  the  name  used  by  theological 
writers  to  designate  the  whole  sacred  governing  and  ministering  body  in  the  church, 
distributed  according  to  its  several  gradations.  The  word,  in  its  strict  acceptation,  is, 
of  course,  only  applicable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  to  those  Christian  com- 
munities which  retain  the  prelatical  form  of  church  government,  or  at  least  the  distinc- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  order  and  gradation.  In  considering  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic 
church,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  well-known  distinction  of  order  and  of  juris- 
dictifm.  I,  Considered  under  the  head  of  oj'der,  the  hierarchy  embraces  all  the  various 
orders  or  classes  of  sacred  ministers  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  dfrecting 
the  public  worship,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  discharging  the  various  other 
offices  connected  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  and  tRese  are  of  two  kinds — the 
orders  directly  instituted  by  divine  authority,  and  those  established  by  ecclesiastical 
ordinance.  Theologians  commonly  distinguish  ti  hiei'arehy  of  divine  right,  and  a  hier- 
archy of  ecclesiMticaT  right.  (1)  The  first  includes  the  three  ranks  of  bishops,  priests. 
:ind  deacons.  The  bishops  are  believed,  as  successors  of  the  apostles,  to  have  inherited 
the  integrity  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  The  order  of  episcopate,  however,  is  not 
believed  to  be  a  distinct  order  from  that  of  priesthood,  but  only  a  fuller  and  entirely 
unrestricted  form  of  that  order.  In  all  that  regards  what  Catholics  believe  to  be  the 
Christian  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist,  they  hold  that  the  priest  possesses  the  same  powers 
of  order  with  the  bishop;  but  he  cannot  confer  the  sacrament  of  orders,  nor  can  he 
validly  exercise  the  power  of  absolving  in  the  sacrament  of  penance  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  bishop.  The  office  of  deacons  is  to  serve  as  helpmates  of  the  priests  and 
bishops,  especially  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  and  baptism,  and  in  the  relief 
of  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  faithful  (Acts  vi.  1,  and  foil.). 
v2)  To  the  three  ranks  thus  primitively  instituted,  several  others  have  been  added  by 
ecclesiastical  ordinance.  See  Orders,  Minor. — II.  The  hierarc?f.y  of  jurisdicti/)n  dlrectlj 
regards,  and  is  founded  upon,  the  government  of  the  church,  ana  it  comprises  nf^if  i^y 
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all  the  successive  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  authority  derived  from  the  greater  or  less 
local  exteusion  of  the  several  spheres  within  which  such  governing  authority  is  limited — 
beginning  with  the  po[>e  as  primate  of  the  universal  church,  and  extending  to  the  patri- 
archs as  ruling  their  several  patriarchates,  the  primates  in  the  several  kingdoms  as 
national  churches,  and  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops  within  their  respective  pro- 
vinces— but  also,  although  less  properly,  the  ecclesiastical  grades  which,  although  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  may  be  attached  to  them,  are  more  directly  honorary  in  their  nature, 
as  those  of  the  cardinalate,  the  archipresbytcrate,  and  the  arch idiaconate. 

In  the  Anglican  church,  with  the  office  of  the  episcopate,  the  theory  of  a  hierarchical 
gradation  of  rank  and  of  authority  has  been  retained.  The  Anglican  hierarchy  com- 
prises bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  In  the  Scottish  church  it  is  of  course  unknown, 
as  it  is  in  the  greater  number  of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches;  while  those  Lutlierao 
communities  which  have  retained  or  have  revived  the  title  of  bishop  concede  little  to 
the  office  which  can  be  considered  as  imparting  to  the  distinction  of  grades  in  the  min- 
istry whicii  it  imports  a  strict  hierarchical  character.  The  Lutheran  bishop  has  little 
beyond  his  brother-ministers,  except  the  rigiit  to  bear  certain  insignia,  and  the  first 
place  in  the  consistories. 

In  the  well-known  work,  Tlie  CelestiaX  Hierarchy,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  the  hierarchy  includes  Christ  as  its  head,  and  the  various  orders  of  angels 
as  bis  ministering  spirits. 

EIEBAT'IC  WBITIKG.    See  Hierooltphics. 

HIERAX,  an  ascetic  of  the  3d  c.  a.d.  in  Egypt,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  90,  sup- 
porting himself  by  caligraphy  and  devoting  his  leisure  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits, 
especially  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  was  the  author  of  biblical  commentaries  both 
in  Greek  and  Coptic,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  many  hymns.  He  ultimately  became 
leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Hieracites,  an  ascetic  society  from  which' persons  living  in  the 
married  state  were  excluded,  and  of  which  one  of  the  leading  tenets  was  that  only  the 
celibate  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  doctrine  they  based  on  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  parable  of  Uie  ten  virgins;  on  other  points,  however,  Hierax  followed 
Origen  in  allegorizing  Scripture;  thus  he  thought  that  the  narrative  of  the  fall  and  the 
docti'ine  of  the  resurrection  ought  both  to  be  taken  in  a  scriptural  sense.  It  is  upon 
this  apparently  Manichsean  view  of  matrimony,  taken  with  his  denial  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  a  visible  paradise,  and  his  asseitions  that  infants,  as  incapable  of  "striving  law- 
fully,"  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  his  reputation  as  a  heretic  chiefly 
depends. 

HI'ESO  I.,  King  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his  brother  Gojon  in  the  year  478  B.C.  The 
most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  naval  victory  gained  by  his  fleet  and  that  of 
the  Cumani  over  the  Etruscans  in  474,  which  deprived  the  latter  of  their  supremacy  iii 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  In  the  year  472  Thrasida^us,  who  had  meanwhile  become  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum,  was  conquered  by  Hiero.  Iliero  himself  was  violent  and  rapacious, 
far  inferior  in  character  to  his  brother  Gelon.  His  love  of  poetry,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  entertained  poets  like  Simonides,  iEschylus,  Baccliylides,  and  Pindar  at  his 
court,  have  perhaps  caused  him  to  be  overestimated. 

HIERO  I.  {ante).  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his  brother  Golon,  478  b.c.  Hiero 
had  already  distinguished  himself  at  Himera.  A  jealousy  arising  Itetween  him  and  his 
brother  Polyzelus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  army,  war  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  between  Hiero  and  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  who  had  espoused  the  c;ause  of 
Polyzelus,  when  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  brothers.  Hiero  seized  Xaxos 
and  Catana,  transferring  the  inhabitants  to  Leontini.  Peopling  Catana  with  natives  of 
Syracuse,  he  changed  its  name  to  .^tna.  Upon  the  death  of  Theron  war  broke  out 
between  Hiero  and  Thrasydajus.  son  of  Theron,  but  victory  declared  in  favor  of 
Hiero.'  His  tyrannical  measures  led  him  to  fear  attempts  against  his  life,  and  lie  kept 
up  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  as  well  as  numerous  spies.  He  deserves  credit  in  t\v.» 
important  respects.  By  Ms  vigorous  assistance  to  the  Cumseans  the  power  of  the 
Etruscan  pirates  was  completely  destroyed.  Besides  defeating  the  pirates,  Hiero  was 
the  patron  of  poets  and  philosophers.  He  has  been  immortalized  in  the  Ode*  of  Pin- 
der  as  a  successful  competitor  at  the  Grecian  games. 

EIEBO  II.,  King  of  Syracuse  (269-214  b.c.).  was  the  son  of  a  noble  Syracusan  named 
Hierocles.  During  the  troubles  which  prevailed  in  Sicily,  after  the  retreat  of  king 
Pyrrhus.  275  B.C.,  Hiero  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  first  appointed  corn- 
man  der>in -chief  and  then  elected  king.  He  joined  the  Carthaginians  in  besieging 
Mesfiana,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  but  he  was  beaten  by  Appius  Claudius 
the  Roman  consul,  and  obliirod  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon  blockaded.  In 
363,  seeing  himself  threatened  by  a  large  army  under  Manius  Valerius  Maxiinus,  lie 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans  for  15  years,  during  which  he  proved  so  faithful  to 
his  engagements  that  in  248  peace  was  permanently  established.  Hiero  himself  visited 
Rome  m  237,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  the  Roman  people  with  200.000  bushels 
of  corn.  In  the  second  Punic  war  he  likewise  proved  himself  the  faithful  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  supported  them  with  money  and  troops,  especially  aftc»r  their  defeat  at 
the  lake  of  Thrasvmene,  wiien  the  golden  statties  of  the  .TOf|^|^§^A>(^0t9^i^'***-''"'^ 
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320  lbs.,  which  he  sent  to  Rome,  were  welcomed  as  a  good  omeu.  He  died  about 
the  year  216,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age.  His  son  Gelon  having  died  before  him,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Hieronymus.  Hiero,  by  his  cleiJiency,  wisdom,  and  sim- 
plicity, had  gained  the  affections  of  the  Syracusans,  who  refused  on  several  occasions  ta 
accept  his  resignation  of  the  kingly  office.  He  devoted  great  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  his  laws  respecting  the  tithe  of  corn,  etc.  (l^es  Hteroniccs), 
were  still  in  force  in  the  country  in  Cicero's  time.  He  was  likewise  a  patron  of  the  arts, 
particular! V  architecture.  In  these  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  warlike 
machines,  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  and  relative  Archimedes. 

HIERO  II.  {ante)y  King  of  Syracuse,  b.  near  the  end  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.  For  upward^t 
of  40  years  Hiero  was  the  steady  friend  of  tiie  Romans.  He  gave  them  valuable  aid 
during  the  first  Punic  war  at  the  sieges  of  Agrigentum  and  Lilybaeum.  As  a  reward, 
the  tribute  which  he  formerly  paid  was  remitted,  and  he  was  included  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  241  B.C.  After  this  he  visited  Rome,  where  he 
displayed  great  liberality  and  received  signal  honoj-s.  ..At  the  breaking  out  of  the  second 
Punic  war  he  remained  equally  steady  in  his  friendsliip  with  the  Romans,  whom  he 
assisted  with  ships  and  provisions.  He  is  supposed  to  liavedied  216  B.C.,  upwards  of  90 
years  of  age.  His  government  was  mild  and  eminently  popular.  He  laid  aside  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  private  citizen.  The  corn 
laws  which  he  established  were  so  admirable  that  in  subsequent  times,  when  tlie  Romans 
took  possession  of  Sicily,  they  were  retained.  '  . 

HI£E'QCL£8,  a  common  name  amon^  the  Greeks.  The  most  celebrated  of  this  name 
was  Hierocles,  the  Neoplatonist,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 
c,  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  He  is  usuallv  reckoned  the  author  of  a  commen- 
tary on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  by  Warren 
(Lond.  1742).  Of  Hierocles's  history  we  know  nothing.  His  most  celebrated  works  are. 
On  Providence,  Fate,  and  tlie  Hai*mony  between  the  Dwine  Oavernment  and  Man's  Free- 
will; of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  extracts  preserved  by  Photius,  and  published  by 
Morelli  (Paris,  1593  and  1597).  Another  ethical  work  of  his,  On  Justi/'£,  Reverence  of  the 
Qode,  and  the  Domestic  and  Serial  Virtues,  is  known  to  us  from  a  number  of  extracts  in 
Stobajus.  There  is  also  a  work  caAled  Asteia  ("a  collection  of  jests  and  ludicrous 
stories")  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  now  believed  to  belong  to  a  much  later  age  than 
that  of  Hierocles.  This  and  the  previous  works  are  contained  in  Pearson  and  Need- 
ham*s  Commentary  on  Pythagoras  (Cambridge,  1709). 

HIER'OCLES  OF  Bithynia,  284-805  a.d.,  a  Roman  proconsul  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  is  said  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under  Galerius  Cssar  in  808.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  culture,  and 
wrote  a  work  in  two  books,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  persuade  Christians  that  their 
sacred  books  were  full  of  contradictions,  and  that  in  moral  influence  and  miraculous 
power  Christ  was  inferior  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  This  treatise  has  not  come  down  to 
our  times,  and  is  known  to  us  through  Lactantius,  and  still  more  through  Eusebius.who 
is  the  author  of  a  refutation. 

HIEEOGLTPHICS  (literally  meaning  sacred  sculptures),  a  term  applied  to  those 
representations  of  natural  or  artificial  objects  used  to  express  language,  especially  those 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Mexicans  emplo^'ed  for  that  purpose.  The  term 
hieroglyph  would,  however,  be  more  correctly  applied  to  these  figures.  The  number  of 
those  used  by  the  anciiBnt  Egyptians  was  probably  about  1000,  and  by  their  means  they 
were  enabled  to  express  all  the  ideas  required  with  correctness,  clearness,  and  facility. 
They  consist  of  representations  of  celestial  bodies,  the  human  form  and  its  parts  in  vari- 
ous attitudes,  animals,  fishes,  reptiles,  works  of  art  and  attire,  and  fantastic  forms. 
These  were  either  engraved  in  relief,  or  sunk  below  the  surface  on  the  public  monu- 
ments and  objects  of  hard  materials  suited  for  the  glyptic  art,  or  else  traced  in  outline 
with  a  reed  pen  on  papyri,  wood,  slices  of  stone,  and  other  objects.  The  scribe,  indeed, 
wrote  from  a  palette  or  canon,  called  ;>^«,  with  pens.  koAih,  from  two  little  ink-holes  in  the 
palette,  containing  a  black  ink  of  animal  charcoal,  and  a  red  mineral  ink.  The  hieroglyphs 
on  the  monuments  are  sometimes  sculptured  and  plain;  at  others,  decorated  with 
colors,  either  one  simple  tone  for  all  tbe  hieroglyphs,  which  are  then  called  mono- 
chrome; or  else  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  colors,  and  then  called  polychrome:  and 
those  painted  on  coflans  and  other  objects  are  often  first  traced  out,  and  then  colored  in 
detail.  On  the  papvri  and  some  few  inferior  materials  they  are  simply  sketched  in 
outline,  and  are  called  linear  hieroglyphs.  The  hieroglyphs  are  arranged  in  perpendicu- 
lar columns,  separated  by  lines,  or  in  horizontal,  or  distributed  in  a  sporadic  manner  in 
the  area  of  the  picture  to  which  they  refer.  Sometimes  all  those  modes  of  aiTangcmcnt 
are  found  together.  One  peculiarity  is  at  once  discernible,  that  all  the  animals  and 
representations  face  in  the  .same  direction  when. they  are  combined  into  a  text;  and  when 
mixed  up  with  reliefs  and  scenes,  they  usually  face  in  the  direction  of  the  figures  to 
which  they  are  attached.  When  thus  arranged,  the  reliefs  and  hieroglyphs  resemble  a 
MS.,  every  letter  of  which  should  also  be  an  illumination,  and  they  produce  a  gay  and 
agreeable  impression  on  the  spectator.  They  are  written  very  square,  the  spaces  are 
neatly  and  carefully  packed,  so  as  to  leave  no  naked  appearance  of  background.  Gen- 
erally they  are  to  be  read  from  the  direction  in  which  they  face,[5^4^tf^U9^l^%lt^^'  = 
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the  same  succession,  but  many  exceptions  occur,  in  which  they  follow  the  reverse  order, 
whether  written  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  this  at  all  periods. 

The  hieroglyphs,  in  their  nature,  are  divided  into  two  great  classes — ideoffrapht,  or  thoee 
which  represent  ideas;  and  p/ionetics,  or  those  which  express  sounds.  No  doubt,  at  the 
first  commencement  of  the  language,  ideographs  only  were  employed;  but  the  earliest 
known  monuments,  which  ascend  to  the  2d  dynasty  above  2,000  years  B.C.,  are  filled 
with  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  showing  that  at  that  early  period  the  principle  of  writing 
sounds  had  been  completely  developed.  These  hieroglyphs,  at  the  most  developed 
period  of  the  language,  comprised  about  one-third  of  the  texts.  The  ideographs  arc 
divided  into  two  classes — the  simple  ideographs,  or  those  which  express  one  idea;  and 
the  determinatives,  which  are  used  to  indicate  many.  In  all  instances,  these  ideographfi 
are  occasionally  found  preceded  by  phonetic  groups,  which  give  the  sound  of  the  idea 
they  are  intended  to  express  in  the  written  language;  the  simple  ideographs  being 
found  only  preceded  by  one  group;  while  the  determinatives  are  preceded  by  many. 
The  pure  ideographs  are  of  various  classes:  first,  those  representing  the  object  directly; 
secondly,  those  metaphor! call v  conveying  the  required  meaning,  as  a  woman  beating  a 
tambourine  to  indicate  *'  joy,  in  which  the  action  indicates  the  effect  produced ;  thirdly, 
that  in  which  the  attribute  is  expressed  by  the  fi^re  of  some  object  possessing  it,  as  a 
jackal,  to  indicate  "cunning"  or  "craft;"  a  flaming  censer,  to  signify  "incense."  Or 
the  direct ^ction  was  often  represented;  as  a  bird  fishib^,  to  express  the  idea  of  fishing 
in  general.  Such  a  mode  of  depicting  ideas  in  detail  was  only  suited  for  elaborate 
monuments;  and  the  number  of  ideographs  required  to  express  all  ideas  would  have 
been  so  many  as  to  have  overwhelmed  the  mt^mory  of  the  learner,  and  to  have  obscured 
the  comprehension  of  the  reader.  In  order,  therefore,  to-  reduce  the  number  of  ideo- 
graphs, a  certain  number  of  these  hieroglyphs  were  used  to  express  more  ideas  than  one 
in  the  principal  classes  of  thought.  Thus,  a  seated  roan,  originally  employed  to  signify 
man,  was  applied  to  all  relationships,  functions,  and  offices  of  men,  as  o^,  father;  sen, 
brother;  mer,  governor;  hentneter,  priest;  bak,  laborer:  the  special  meaning  which  it 
conveyed  being  shown  by  the  phonetic  groups  which  preceded  it.  In  the  same  way, 
all  beasts  or  objects  made  of  leather  were  expressed  by  a  skin ;  all  precious  stones  or 
objects  made  of  the  same  by  a  ring;  all  actions  of  locomotion  by  two  legs  in  the  act  of 
walking;  and  all  actions  in  which  the  arms  were  used  by  an  arm  holding  a  stick.  The 
number  of  these  signs  may  be  computed  at  about  175,  and  they  resemble  in  their  use 
those  of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  in  which,  although  to  a  more  limited  extent,  the  lead- 
ing classes  of  thought  were  determined  by  a  character  prefixed  to  the  phonetic  group 
giving  the  particular  idea.  Thus,  in  the  Assyrian,  all  names  of  men  are  preceded  bj 
a  single  upright  wedge;  all  countries  by  three  wedges  disposed  obliquely;  and  names  of 
horned  cattle  bv  a  group  of  five  wedges.  In  the  Egyptian  system,  however,  the  deter- 
minatives are  always  placed  after  the  phonetic  groups,  and  are  more  numerous.  The 
Chinese  system  of  writing  approaches  still  more  closely  to  the  Egyptian,  242  radicals, 
as  they  are  called,  but  really  determinatives,  beinfi^  placed  after  other  groups  and  sym- 
bols, which  indicate  the  special  idea  intended.  In  this  last  language,  the  radicals  are 
generally  placed  to  the  left.  In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  every  word  not  expressing 
an  abstract  idea,  as  the  verb  to  be,  or  me  grammatical  forms,  and  pronouns,  is  accom- 
panied by  its  determinative,  and  is  incomplete  without  it.  The  genius  of  the  writing  is 
that  the  phonetics  and  ideographs  mutually  explain  each  other.  Sometimes,  indeed,  by 
a  kind  of  redundant  pleonasm,  the  determinatives  are  placed  after  the  special  ideo- 
graphs, as  three  rings  of  metal  after  a  cape  used  to  expressgold  and  silver;  three  flowers 
after  the  lily,  to  signify  lily;  and  the  skin  after  the  goat,  to  mean  goat.  The  phonetic 
portion  of  the  hieroglvphs  consists,  at  the  best  period  of  writing,  of  a  limited  number  of 
mgns,  about  180,  employed  as  a  syllabarium;  and  although  the  term  alphabet  has  been 
often  used  in  speaking  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  pure 
alphabet  existed  till  a  later  period,  when  the  Phenicians  invented  a  purely  alphabetic 
system,  suppressing  the  vowels,  which  the  Greeks  still  further  improved  by  reintro- 
ducing them  into  their  graphic  system,  and  so  brought  to  perfection  the  invaluable 
invention  of  alphabetic  writing,  at  once  concise,  compendious,  and  complete.  But  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs  comprise  two  classes  of  syllables — those  ending  with  vowels,  or 
the  Ro-called  alphabetics,  and  those  ending  with  consonants;  or,  in  other  words,  of 
monosyllables  and  polysyllables.  As  the  monosyllables  enter  in  to  the  composition  of  the 
polysyllabic  groups,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  older  than  the  biliteral  or  dissyllabic- 
hieroglyphs.  The  spoken  language  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  originally  consisted  of  mono- 
syllables, which  were  subsequently  enriched  by  agglomeration,  and  combined  into  bilit 
eral  and  triliteral  roots.  Several  of  these  monosyllabic  words  have  descended  from  the 
ancient  language  to  the  Coptic,,  as  od,  a  lamb;  au,  a  cow;  mau,  a  lion:  ra,  the  sun;  pe. 
the  heaven.  Numerous  words  of  this  class  may  still  be  traced  as  the  roots  of  the  mon» 
ancient  language,  but  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  few  of  the  most  manageable  could  be 
selected  for  the  combined  purposes  of  sdund  and  writing.  In  some  instances,  two  or 
more  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  the  same  sounds,  in  order  to  suit  the  style  of 
writing,  horizontal  or  vertical  signs  being  required  for  the  careful  packing  of  the  groups 
in  the  texts.  Now,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these  hieroglyphs 
of  the  flrst  phonetic  division  represents  a  monosyllable ;  of  which  it  represents  the  whole 
by  itself  considered  as  the  initial,  but  that  it  was  always  capable  of  having  Ui^  vowel 
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hieroglyph  which  followed  the  initial  placed  after  it.  and  that  in  the  hieratic  or  cursive 
Egyptian  writing  this  was  generally  the  case  in  order  to  distinguish  the  signs.  This 
final  vowel  is,  however,  generally  omitted  in  hieroglyphic  texts,  and  is  said  to  l>e 
inherent,  or  ought  to  he  pronounced  in  the  first  hieroglyph.  The  alphabetic  sylla- 
barium  is  as  follows: 

I  a  papyma  pUni,  '^^^^  comprises  all  the  si§ns  which 
^  may  be  considered  alphabetic  in  tlieir 

^■^  nature,  at  the  best  period,  or  from  liie 

Jfore-pait  cf  lion.  ^5^  ^®  '^®  ^^^'  dynasty,  when  a  revolu- 


( 

J 


I 

cn 


aneagb^Ao. 

aieadyAiL 

*  calf.  Ail 
AheroOyBak 

Aoeraatei^Fi 
an  oagle^  G& 

*  viper,  GL 

1^  of  a  stool,  Ha. 
abonaeiHa* 
aiieTe^E[HL 


At 
-t 


%  gannen^  KHo, 
or  Ail 

a  Hon,  Bo,  or  LiL 

a  mouth.  La,  or 
Bo. 


^     apen,H& 


ahoIe,lCl 


a  ▼oltore^  Mil 
a  water-line,  Na. 
a  red  orown,  Kab 
aTaae,Nn. 
agooee  flying,?^ 
a  ehiitter,  Pn. 
aknee^Qa^ 


w 


{     HL 
twisted  cord,  HL 
a  task.  Ha. 
aelnfa^  Ha. 

tworeedfl^Iu. 

Itwo  obU^ne 
strokes,  la 


w^    abowl,Kl 


lion  took  place  in  the  mode  of  writing, 
and  about  90  additional  signs,  taken 
from  the  ideographs  and  syllabics, 
were  added  to  the  preceding  alpha- 
betic, and  used  indiscriminately — not, 
indeed,  all  at  once,  but  by  ^adual 
introductions,  from  the  21st  dynasty 
till  the  2d  c.  a.d.  Nor  are  all  the 
signs  of  the  preceding  alphabet  of 
equal  antiquity,  or  as  much  used  as 
others.     As  to  the  inherent  nature  of 

1l     an  eaglet  Ga.         I    w  }  *^  ^^^^         fl'^  ''°'^^^'*  '^  T^  be  observed  that  A. 
^     Muv^wK^uA         f    W  i       .    »  ^>  the  commonest,  IS  often  written  with 

its  complement  u   after  it.     Of    the 
three    forms  of  the  A,  the   first  ex- 
\    M^      J.    VI     presses  the  aspirate,  the  second  the 
J  leaf/if  watdr-niy,  nasal,  and  the  third  the  soft  breathing. 
(     KHa.  Besides,  too,  their  final  complement, 

^   C  a  mormorus  fish.  ^^«  *"^'ial  sound,  especially  of  con- 
^  I     KHa.  sonants,  probably  of  those  newly  intro- 

I     Ajia.  duced    into    the   system,  was   placed 

before  them,  tor  explain  their  use. 
The  consideration  of  the  signs  that 
precede  and  follow  after  indeed  deter- 
to  of  '  «?  mines  the  sonal  value  of  certain  hiero- 
wp.in  qoiver,  b&  glyph ics  which  are  thus  encased  and 
expliiined  by  other  phonetics. 

The  syllables  are  constructed  ovt 
the  same  plan.  The^  consist  of  an 
initial  hieroglyph,  which  is  capable  of 
expressing  by  itself  the  whole  syllable^ 
but  which  take  after  them  their  inher- 
ent consonant  or  complement,  and  ai'e 
sometimes   preceded    by  their  initial 

Bcomplemeut.     I'hese  are  more  numer- 
a  we^ht^  Ha  #  1,^^    ^    ^i^^  ous  than  the  alphabetieo-syllabic  class, 

V    \     ^s  '  and  are  us  commonly  used  in  the  texts. 

The  language  had  impressed  upon  it 
by  this  mode  of  writing  a  certain  ideo- 
^  J  -^  ^^       -         '  graphic  character,  which  it  retained, 

^^    an  owl,  MIL  DiirtofdroM.nTLL.  c®^^'*''^  words  being  only  written  by 

-,^^  "^    aree^on^  certain  syllables,  and  the  use  of  the- 

Jfl^    a  Toltoze^  Ma.  00    a  pool,  SHi  two  syllabaries  was  by  no  means  pro- 

miscuous, the  examples  of  di£ferent 
modes  of   grouping    the  same  word 

y  being  abnormal,  and  referable  only  to 

arederown,Ka       «B*>    aIiaod,TL  long  intervals  of  time.     For  although 

several  hundred  papyri  exist  in  the- 
museums  of  Europe,  and  no  two  are 
written  precisely  alike,  yet  the  greatest 
^C^     agooae  flying,  P^       ^      a  mailer,!^         differences  will  be  observable  in  those 
^^^  which  are  similar  texts,  written  at  long 

intervals  of  time  from  each  other. 
Nevertheless  some  latitude  prevails  in 
atwistedooidyUL  ^^  writing  of  certain  words  iind  pro- 
pernames,  and  those  hieroglyphs  which 
appear  fn  the  corresponding  places  of  others  are  called  zariants  or  homaphoius.  Some- 
times the  same  proper  name  is  represented  by  six  different  groups  of  hieroglyphs,  yet 
they  could  only  have  been  pronounced  in  one  wav,  as  they  represent  the  same  name, 
and  the  different  hieroglyphs  are  consequently  only  interchanged  to  express  the  same 
sounds. 

The  language  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  nearest  to  the  Coptic,  the  form  which  it  assumed 
about  the  8d  c.  A.D.,  when  the  Greek  alphabet,  reinforced  by  letters  borrowed  from  the 


KHa. 
asiaoe,S[Ha. 
asfauid,Qa  . 


agoose,8a 
awoo^Sa 
areed,Sa. 


-^    abolt^So. 


r.TiT 


[back    of    chair,  \ 
S(en  or  -et). 

agaxden,SHa 

partofdresB^SHa. 
apoo],SHL 

a^pindla,Tk 
abend,  XL 
twisted  cord,  li 
A  mailer,  To. 
adneklJBg^Ui 
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demotic  or  popular  cursive  hand  of  the  period,  superseded  the  demotic  and  hieroglyphic 
Hiode  of  writing.  This  language,  extinct  only  as  spoken  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  (see  Coptic),  differs  consiaerably  from  the  monumental  texts,  having  been  cor- 
riipicd  by  the  introduction  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  words,  but  this  contains,  as  its 
hii<c,  tlie  old  language  of  the  country — a  tongue  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the 
beriKtic  dialects,  but  in  others  of  a  construction  which  may  be  called  Hamitic.  or  allied 
to  tiie  xVfrican.  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  hieroglyphic  language  is  that  the  verbal 
root  botii  of  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  remams  unchanged,  and  that  the  dual  and 
plum!  are  made  by  postfixes,  the  cases  of  the  nouns  formed  by  prepositions,  and  the 
lenses  of  the  verbs  by  the  prefixing  of  the  declined  abstract  auxiliary  verbs,  au,  an,  or 
khopur,  to  be;  or  by  the  affixing  of  the  pronouns  a,  k,  t,f,  s,  nen,  ten,  sen,  preceded  by 
prepositions,  to  the  verbal  roots.  •  The  pronouns  are  either  detached  and  prefixed  or 
a  nixed,  and  the  prepositions  are  either  simple  or  compound;  many  remarkahle  forms  of 
the  last  class  existing  in  the  language.  There  is  a  great  vagueness  in  their  employment, 
iind  their  meaning  is  often  ibnormal,  and  only  defined  by  the  context. 

Considered  as  the  most  ancient  written  language,  the  hieroglyphs  throw  great  light 
upon  comparative  philology,  the  relative  antiquity  of  various  words  and  locutions,  the 
general  construction  of  language  itself,  and  the  development  of  picture-writing  into  the 
abstract  ciphers  of  sound,  called  letters'.  A  great  portion  of  the  words  are  similar  to  the 
Semitic,  either  directly  or  indirectly:  thus  iumn,  the  sea,  is  like  the  Hebrew  yam;  kaf, 
an  ape,  like  qof.  The  majority  are,  of  course,  purely  Coptic;  but  at  the  period  of  Uie 
19th  dynasty,  or  about  1300  b.c.,  many  Hebrew,  S\Tiac,  and  Aramaic  words  were  intro- 
duced into  the  language  by  the  progress  of  the  Egyptian  arms  to  the  east,  and  such 
words  asbata  for  beth,  a  house,  mfikaturu  for  migdol,  a  tower,  and  others,  appear;  they 
are,  however,  nire  and  few  in  number  compared  to  the  body  of  the  language.  Many 
4)ther  words  appear  to  be  Indo-Germanic.  The  literature  will  be  foimd  under  the  word 
Papyrus. 

The  invention  of  hieroglyphs,  called  neUr  kharu,  or  •*  divine  words,"  was  attributed 
to  the  god  Thoth,  the  Egyptian  Logos,  who  ia  re{)eatedly  called  the  scribe  of  the  gods, 
and  lord  of  the  hieroglyphs.  Pliny  attributes  their  invention  to  Menon.  The  literature 
of  the  Egyptians  was  in  fact  styled  hermaic  or  herroetio,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
divine  origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphs  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mvstery  to 
the  ignorant,  although  universally  emplo^'^ed  by  the  sacerdotal  and  instructea  classes. 
To  foreign  nations  the  hieroglyphs  always  remained  so,  although  Moses  is  supposed  to 
have  been  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  them  (PhUo,  vita  Moysis);  but  Joseph  is  described 
as  conversing  with  his  brethren  through  interpreters,  and  does  not  appear  to  allude  to 
hieroglyphic  writing.  The  Greeks,  who  had  settled  on  the  coast  as  early  as  the  6th  c. 
B.C.,  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  more  than  a  colloouial  knowledge  of  the 
language;  and  although  Solon,  638  b.g.,  is  said  to  have  studied  Egyptian  doctrines 
at  Sebennytus  and  Heliopolis,  and  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  are  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  E^ypt^- these  sages  could  only  have  acquired  their  knowledge 
from  interpretations  of  hieroglyphic  writings.  Hecatseus  (521  b.c.)  and  Herodotus 
(456  B.C.),  who  visited  Egypt  in  their  travels,  obtained  from  similar  sources  the 
information  they  have^  am>rded  of  the  language  or  monuments  of  the  country. 
DemocrituG  of  Abdera  indeed,  about  the  same  period  (459  b.c.),  had  described  both  the 
Ethiopian  hieroglyphs  and  the  Babylonian  cuneiform,  but  his  work  has  disappHeared. 
After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  rulers  began  to  pay  attention  to 
the  language  and  history  of  their  subjects,  and  Eratosthenes,  the  keeper  of  the  muBeum 
at  Alexandria,  and  Manetho,  the  high-priest  of  Sebennytus,  had  drawn  up  accounts  of 
the  national  chronology  and  history  from  hieroglyphic  sources.  Under  the  Koman 
empire,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  one  Cha?remon,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  the 
Serapseum,  had  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of  the  hieroglyphs;  and  both  Diodorus  and 
Strabo  mention  them  and  describe  their  nature.  Tacitus,  later  under  the  empire,  gives 
the  account  of  the  monuments  of  Thebes  translated  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Ger- 
manicus;  but  after  his  time  the  knowledge  of  them  beyond  Egypt  itself  was  exceed- 
ingly limited,  and  does  not  reappear  till  the  3(1  and  subsequent  centuries  a.x>.,  when 
they  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  cites  the  translation  of  one  of  the 
obelisks  at  Rome  by  one  Hermapion,  and  by  Julius  Valerius,  the  author  of  the  apocry- 
phal life  of  Alexander,  who  gives  that  of  another.  Heliodorus,  a  novelist  who  flour- 
ished 400  A.D.,  describes  a  hieroglyphic  letter  written  by  queen  Candace  (iv.  8).  The 
first  positive  information  on  the  subject  is  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (211  A.D.),  who 
mentions  the  symbolical  and  phonetic,  or.  as  he  calls  it,  cyriologic  nature  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Porphyry  (804  a.d.)  divides  them  also  into  ccenologic  or  phonetic,  and 
enigmatic  or  symbolic.  Horapollo  or  Horus-ApoUon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flour- 
ished al>out  500  A.D..  wrote  two  books  explanatory  of  the  hieroglyphs,  a  rude,  ill- 
assorted  confusion  of  truth  and  fiction,  in  which  are  given  the  interpretation  of  many 
hieroglyphs  and  their  esoteric  meaning.  After  this  writer,  all  knowledge  of  them  dis- 
appeared till  the  revival  of  letters.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  1629  A.D.,  tliese 
symbols  first  attracted  attention,  and  soon  after  Kircher,  a  learned  Jesuit,  pretended  to 
interpret  them  by  vague  esoteric  notions  derived  from  his  own  fancy,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  hieroglyphs  wern  ideographic,  a  theory  which  barred  all  progress,  and  was  held 
in  its  full  extent  by  the  learned,  till  Zoega,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  1787  A.D.,  firtu 
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enunciated  that  the  ovals  or  cartouches  contained  royal  names,  and  that  the  hieroglyphs, 
or  some  of  them,  were  used  to  express  sounds.  Jftore  monuments  were  known,  and 
juster  ideas  had  begun  to  dawn  on  the  European  mind;  and  the  discovery  by  the 
French,  in  1799,  of  the  so-called  Rosetta  stone,  a  slab  of  black  granite  having  inscribed 
upon  it,  first  in  hieroglyphics,  secondly  in  demotic  or  enchorial  (a  cursive  popular  form 
of  writing  extant  at  the  period),  and  thirdly  in  Greek,  a  decree  of  the  priests  of  Egypt 
assembled  in  synod  at  Memphis  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  V.,  gave  ihe  first  clue  to  the 
decipherment.  The  first  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  upon  the  demotic  text  by 
Sllvestre  de  Sacy  with  some  success,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  demotic  was 
not  purely  alphabetic.  Crude  notions  of  the  ideographic  nature  of  the  hieroglyphs  pre- 
vailed till  Dr.  Young,  in  1818,  first  gave  out  the  hypothesis  that  the  hieroglyphs  were 
used  as  sounds  in  royal  proper  names.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  tracing  the 
hieroglyphs  through  the  cursive  hieratic  to  the  more  cursive  demotic  r  and  as  this  last 
was  known  to  be  alphabetic,  he  deduced  that  the  corresponding  liieroglyphic  signs  were 
so.  Ic  this  manner,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  hieroglyph  in  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  in  the  Rosetta  stone  (a  mat)  represei^ted  a  P;  the  second  (hemisphere)  a  T;  the 
third  (a  loop)  he  supposed  to  be  superfluous;  the  fourth  (a  lion)  he  read  OLE;  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  the  syllable  MI;  and  seventh,  the  back  of  the  scat,  an  S.  Unaided  by 
bilingual  monuoients,  he  essayed  to  decipher  the  name  of  Berenice,  and  altogether 
established  the  value  of  five  hieroglyphs  as  letters  out  of  two  names,  but  was  unable  to 
proceed  further.  Champollion,  in  1822,  by  means  of  an  inscription  found  on  an  obelisk 
at  Philse,  which  had  at  the  base  a  Greek  inscription,  recognized  the  name  of  Cleopatra, 
and  bjr  comparison  with  that  of  Ptolemy  at  once  proved  the  purely  alphabetic,  not 
syllabico-alphabetic,  nature  of  the  signs.  Extending  the  principle,  he  read  by  its  means 
the  names  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  finally  those  of  the  native  monarchs.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  the  same  hieroglyplis  as  those  used  in  these  aames  were  extensively  used 
in  the  texts  for  words,  and  these  words  turned  out,  in  most  instances,  to  be  analogous 
to  the  Cfeptic.  Although  the  discoveries  of  ChampoUioR  were  received  bv  many  of  the 
learned  In  Europe  with  distrust,  yet  hij  method  of  research  was  slowly  adopted  ^y 
Rosellini  and  Salvolini  in  1882,  and  subsequently  extended  methodically  by  Lepeius  in 
1887;  and  by  Bunsen,  Hincks,  De  Rouge,  Birch,  Goodwin,  Chabas,  Brugsch,  and 
others. 

The  method  of  Interpretation  adopted  has  been  strictly  inductive,  the  value  of  the 
characters  being  deduced  from  the  equation  of  sounds,  or  homophones  of  similar  CToups. 
The  meaning  of  the  groups  or  words  has  been  determined  by  examining  all  Known 
instances  ib  which  they  occur  in  passages  capable  of  being  interpreted,  that  of  the 
ideographs  by  observing  the  form  of  the  symbols;  many  of  them  have  been  made  out 
from  the  pictures  which  they  explain,  or  the  phonetic  groups  which  accompany  them. 
A  careful  comparison  has  been  instituted  with  corresponding  Coptic  and  Hebrew  roots 
when  they  exist.  In  short,  a  careful  principle  of  induction  has  been  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  hieroglyphs. 

The  discovery  of  another  trilingual  inscription,  that  of  the  tablet  at  San  or  Tunis, 
recording  a  synodical  act  of  the  priests  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II. ,  b.c.  238, 
has  confirmed  the  results  obtained  by  Egyptologists^  the  meaning  of  almost  all  the 
words  having  been  previously  determined  ^  while  the  power  of  reading  all  documents 
and  inscriptions  afforded  bjr  their  resejirches  iias  resulted  in  the  resuscitation  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  history,  science,  land  literature  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Tlie  study 
has  long  passed  inta  the  category  of  a  recognized  branch  of  oriental  learning,  and  the 
researches  have  assumed  a  more  critical  form«  This  has  been  owing  to  the  number  of 
students  and  the  abundance  of  material  extant  and  published.  The  doubts  with  which 
the  interpretations  were  at  first  received  have  succumbed  to  the  conviction  that  pothing 
but  a  current  system  of  interpretation  could  have  obtained  such  logical  results.  What- 
ever doubt,  in  fact,  may  exist  as  to  the  minor  details  and  more  delicate  shades  of 
language,  all  the  grammatical  forms  and  three-fourths  of  the  words  of  the  old  Egyptian 
language  have  been  established. 

The  hieroglyphs  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  two  forms  of  writing  the 
character,  called  hieratic  and  demotic,  as  type  does  to  handwriting.  Their  use  was 
chiefly  for  official  inscriptions  on  public  or  private  monumertits,  religfous  formulae,  and 
prayers,  and  rituals  or  hermetic  books  (see  Papyrus).  The  most  remarkable  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  are:  that  of  Una.  recording  the  conquest  of  the  lands  bf  the  negroes  at  the 
time  of  the  6th  dynasty;  in  honor  of  Khnumhetp  at  Benihassan,  recording  "the  invest- 
ment of  his  family;  the  campaigns  of  Ahmes  against  the  Hykshos  at  El-Kab:  the  annals 
of  Thothmes  III.  at  Karnak.  the  campaign  of  Rameses  II.  against  the  Khita,  and  the 
treaty  with  them;  the  account  of  the  tank  for  gold- washings  in  the  reign  of  Set!  I.  and 
Rameses  II.  at  Kouban  and  Redesich;  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Meneptr.h 
by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Libyans,  Ma;?y38,  Acnaioi  or  Greeks,  bicilians,  Etruscans, 
Lycians.  and  otuer  people  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  star- risings  on  the 
tomb  of  Rameses  v.;  the  journey  of  the  ark  of  KUons  to  Bakhtan,  in  the  reign  of 
Rameses  X ;  the  account  of  Camb^ses  and  Darius  eji  the  statue  of  the  Vatican ;  the 
already-cited  synodical  act  of  the  priests  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  and  that 
of  the  priests  assembled  at  Memphis  on  tHe  Rosetta  stone  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  V., 
the  sepulchral  tablets  of  the  family  of  Pasherenptah,  and  the  long  series  of  sepulchral 
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tablets  of  the  bull  Apis  found  in  the  Serapcion,  recording  the  birth,  iostallation,  and 
death  of  the  bulls  from  the  18th  dynasty  to  the  Persians. 

In  connection  with  the  hieroglyphics  are  two  modes  of  writing  them,  first  the  hieratic 
writing,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  abridged  hieroglyphs.  The  number  of  these  written 
characters  is  fewer  than  that  of  the  hieroglyphs,  the  generic  determinatives  being  more 
employed,  and  the  vocalic  complements  of  the  consonants  being  constantly  written,  in 
order  to  distinguish  similar  forms.  This  writing  was  more  extensively  used  than  the 
hieroglyphic,  being  employed  for  state  papers,  legal  documents,  memoranda,  accounts, 
religious  books,  rituals,  and  all  the  purposes  of  private  and  public  life.  Books  were 
generally  written  in  hieratic.  It  commences  as  early  as  the  4th  or  5th  dynasty,  and 
terminates  only  about  Ihe  3d  or  4th  c.  of  our  era.  At  the  earliest  period,  it  is  occasion- 
ally written  perpendicularly,  but  it  was  afterwards  only  written  horizoutally,  and  has 
f^neially  portions  in  red  ink,  corresp>onding  to  our  initial  illuminated  Icttei's  or  rubrics, 
or  the  literary  contents  of  these  rolls,  see  Papyrus.  Some,  indeed,  have  supposed 
that  the  hieratic  alphabet  gave  rise  to  the  Phenician,  and  have  endeavored  to  trace  the 
Phenician  alphabet  from  hieratic  sources.  But  although  much  ingenuity  has  beeu 
expended  in  this  incjuiry,  the  precise  source  of  Phenician  writing  remains  involved  in 
obscurity,  the  principal  fact  being  that  a  syllabary  existed  lou^  prior  to  the  Phenician 
alphabet,  which  did  not  reach  the  perfection  of  the  Greeks,  owmg  to  the  suppression  of 
vowels.  The  second  kind  of  hieroglyphic  handwriting  was  the  demotic,  or  so-called 
enchorial.  It  was  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  hieratic,  simpler  forms  being  used, 
while  the  complements  are  not  used,  and  it  approaches  still  nearer  the  alphabetic 
system.  It  contains  an  alphabet  of  42  letters  and  a  syllabary  of  48  characters,  and  is 
less  rich  in  the  number  of  determinatives  and  ideographs  than  the  hieratic.  It  is,  like 
all  cursive  hands,  more  diflBcult  to  decipher  than  the  hieratic.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Egyptian  graphic  system  about  the  commencement  of  the  26th  dynasty,  or  the  6th 
c.  B.C.,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  3d  c.  a.d.  This  was  the  last  native  form  of  writbig 
in  Egypt,  the  earlv  Christians  having  introduced  the  Greek  alphabet,  with  a  few 
cUaracters  borrowed,  from  the  demotic.  This  script  is  rarely  used  for  public  monu- 
ments, although  it  appears  on  the  Rosetta  stone;  but  it  w^as  universally  employed  for 
contracts,  public  documents,  and  occasionally  for  religious  formulae,  owing  to  thei 
decreasing  knowledge  of  hieroglypliics.  At  the  time  of  Clement,  It  was  the  first  learned 
by  beginners.     With  it  the  Greek  language  began  to  appear  in  public  use. 

Besides  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  there  are  those  of  the  Aztecs  or  Mexican,  which 
were  a  kind  of  pure  picture-writing,  the  names  of  monarchs,  towns,  and  other  things 
being  painted  by  the  objects  wlilch  corresponded  to  their  names.  While  in  their  his- 
torical writings  the  events  themselves  were  portrayed,  the  numl)er  of  the  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  king  was  indicated  by  placing  in  a  line  enpotence  in  the  picture  the  symbols 
of  the  years  of  the  Aztec  cycle,  which  were  named  after  plants  and  animals.  The 
Mexican  hieroglyphs,  in  fact,  consisted  of  conventional  pictures,  and  they  had  no  means 
of  expressing  grammatical  form  or  any  structural  parts  of  a  language.  This  mode  of 
pure  picture-writing  prevailed  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  amongst  the  nations  of  Central 
America.  The  knowledge  of  these  symbols  has  unfortunately  been  almost  lost  since 
the  Spanish  conquest,  the  meaning  of  only  a  few  bavins  been  rescued  from  oblivion  in 
the  16th  c,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Aztec  MS8.  was  destroyed  by  the  Spanish 
ecclesiasticd.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  the  monks  used  these  symbols,  accord ine 
to  their  munds,  to  write  the  Lord's  prayer  and  other  formulas;  thus  a  flag,  pronounced 
jHintti,  was  used  for  the  svllable  pa;  a  stone,  teU,  for  U,  the  two  expressing  pater;  a 
cactus-fruit,  Twehtli,  for  noch;  and  a  stone,  as  above,  for  ^;  these  four  groups  expressing 
pateijTi  nochte,  or  noster;  and  so  forth.  This  seems  to  show  the  development  of  a  pho- 
netic system,  but  it  was  never  extensively  used  on  account  of  the  abhorrence  entertained 
of  the  Aztec  idolatry. — The  term  hieroglyphic  was  also  used  by  the  writers  of  emble- 
mata  or  devices,  symbolizing  gnomic  sentences  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
and  having  no  relation  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. — In  recent  times,  too,  the  astrological 
almanacs  have  had  their  symbolical  representations  and  supposed  prognoslies  of  future 
events,  which  they  called  hieroglyphs. — Zoega,  De  Origine  Obelutcarum  (fo.  Roma?,  1797): 
Young,  Arehaotogia  (1817,  vol.  xvii.  p.  60);  Encydop,  Britannica  (8th  ed.);  Chainpollion, 
Precig  du  8ysUme  Hieroglyphiqiie  (1824);  Graminaird  Egyptienne  {IMi-^V)-,  DlrAtonnairc 
(1841);  Lepsius,  in  the  Ann.  deV  I?isHtnto  Arch.  (1828);  Birch.  Introduction  to  ihe  Study 
of  Vie  HieroglypJUcs  (f857):  Brugsch,  Grammaire  nSmotigue  (Bcrl.  1855).  Worterbuch  (1867- 
68).  Grammafik{lS72)',  De  Rouge,  Etude  dune  Stele  ISgyptienne  {\9^)\  Chabas,  Papffrtt* 
Mof/ique  d'HiirriJt  (1861);  Zeitec/irift.  f.  agypt  iSprcKsAtf  (1863-74);  Bunsen,  EgypC$  Piaee 
(vol.  V.  1867). 

HIEBONTICITES,  one  of  the  manv  hermit  orders  (q.v.)  established  in  the  course  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  llieronymites  grew  out  of  the  third  order  of  Su 
Francis.  See  Fbanciscans.  Some  of  the  followers  of  Thomas  of  Siena,  one  of  the 
Franciscan  rigorists,  having  established  themselves  in  various  places  among  the  wild 
districts  which  skirt  the  Sierra  Morena,  by  degrees  formed  into  a  community,  and 
obtained  in  1874  the  approval  of  pope  Gregory  XL,  who  confirmed  their  rule,  which 
was  founded  on  that  of  St.  Augustine.  The  institute  extended  into  other  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  also  into  Portug^;  it  was  subsequently  established  m  Ual)^^  Tyrol,  and 


*^'^^  High  BaiUir. 

HIERONTMUB,  King  of  Syracuse,  grandson  of  Hiero  II.,  succeeded  to  his  gi-and- 
fatber  at  the  age  of  15,  216  b.c.  Up  to  this  time  a  close  friendship  had  subsisted 
between  the  Romand  and  Svracusans.  But  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  so  terribly  defeated,  disposed  many  of  the  Syracusans  to  join  the  Carthaginians. 
Hiero  II.  had  appointed  15  guardians,  including  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  to  guide 
the  young  prince,  but  through  the  intrigues  of  Andranodorus,  who  was  favorable  to  the 
Carthaginians,  the  guardians  were  all  induced  to  resign  their  office.  The  young  prince 
-was  now  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  who  were  sons-in- 
law  to  Hiero  II.  Communications  were  at  once  opened  up  with  Hannibal.  The  Cartha- 
ginian envoys  were  received  with  great  favor,  whereas  the  Roman  envoys  were  treated 
with  contumely.  Hieronymus  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  the  Romans  with 
15,000  men,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  Leonitini  by  conspirators  under  Deinomenes. 
His  short  reign  of  one  year  and  one  month  was  di^raced  by  indulgence  in  luxury, 
debauchery,  and  cruelty. 

HIERONYMUS.    See  Jebomb,  ante. 

HIESOFHAKT,  or  Mts'tagogue,  the  priest  who  presided  over  the  mysteries  at 
Eleusis,  was  always  selected  from  the  famfly  of  Eumolpus,  who  was  regarded  as  their 
founder,  and  the  first  hierophant.  The  hierophant  was  required  to  be  a  man  of  ripe 
years,  without  any  physical  defect,  endowed  with  a  fine  voice,  and  of  spotless  character. 
He  was  forbidden  to  marry,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  married  men  were  likewise 
appointed  hierophants,  and  were  merely  prohibited  from  forming  a  second  marriage. 
In  the  mysteries  the  hierophant  represented  the  demiurge  or  creator  of  the  universe. 
He  alone  was  authorized  to  preserve  and  explain  the  unwritten  laws,  to  introduce  can- 
didates into  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  gradually  initiate  them  into  the  lesser  and  greater 
mysteries.  On  this  account,  he  was  likewise  styled  mystagogne  and  p^'ophet,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  utter  his  name  in  the  presence  of  an  uninitiated  person.  At  public 
solemnities  he  carried  the  image  of  the  goddess  splendidly  attired. 

HIESTER,  Joseph,  175^1882;  b.  Penn. ;  a  merchant.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution 
he  raised,  armed,  and  led  a  volunteer  company.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  captured  and  confined  on  board  toe  prison-ship  Jeney.  He  was  in  con- 
gress for  14  years,  and  in  1821-28  was  governor  of  his  state. 

HIGGINSON,  Francis,  1588-ie80;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
rector  in  Leicester,  but  was  deprived  of  his  benefice  for  non-conformity.  Arriving  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1629,  he  became  teacher  of  the  congregation  at  that  place.  He  wrote 
Nevo  En^nd^B  PUmtation,  or  a  Short  and  True  Description  of  the  Commodities  and  Die- 
commodities  of  the  Country,  and  also  an  account  of  his  voyage. 

HIGGINSON,  John,  1616-1708;  son  of  Francis,  b.  England.  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  Massachusetts,  and  settled  as  a  preacher  in  Guilford,  Conn.    In  1660  he  was 

?>astor  of  the  First  church  in  Salem,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  there.    He  was 
2  years  in  the  ministry. 
HIGGINSON,  Thomas  Wentworth,  b.  Mass.,  1828;  a  descendant  of  Francis  Hig- 

finson,  CTaduated  at  Elarvard  coUe^  in  1841,  and  at  the  divinity  school  in  Cambridge  in 
847;  after  which  he  became  the  minister  of  the  "  First  religious  society"  in  Newbury- 
port.  His  antislavery  principles  offended  a  part  of  his  congregation,  causing  him  to 
resign  in  1850.  Two  years  later  he  became  minister  of  a  ''  free  church"  in  Worcester. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  men  who  in  1858  attempted  to  effect  the  rescue  of  Anthony 
Bums,  a  fujritive  slave  confined  in  the  court-house  in  Boston,  in  custody  of  the  U.  8. 
marshal.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  saber 
cut.  One  of  the  marshal's  men  having  been  killed  in  the  fray,  Mr.  Higginson  was 
indicted  for  murder,  but  not  convicted.  In  1856  he  went  to  Kansas  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ^measures  by  which  that  state  was  prevented  from  becoming  an  abode  of 
slavery.  He  now  relinquished  the  ministry  to  aevote  himself  to  literature,  but  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  enlistments,  and 
entered  the  service  with  the  rank  of  capt.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  col.  of  the  first 
regiment  of  South  Carolina  volunteers,  the  first  regiment  of  emancipated  slaves  that 
entered  the  service.  He  led  this  regiment  for  two  years,  making  various  expeditions 
within  the  confederate  lines,  and  capturing  Jacksonville,  Fla.  In  Aug.,  1868,  he  was 
wounded,  and  in  1864  was  compelled  on  that  account  to  retire  from  the  service.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  at  Newport,  R.  L,  and  resumed  the  literary  labors  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  Since  that  time  he  has  published  Outdoor  Pcupers; 
Harxa/rd  Memorial  Biographies/  MMone,  an  Oldport  Eomanee;  Army  Life  in  a  Black 
Hegiment;  Atlantie  Essays;  Oldport  Bays;  and  a  new  translation  of  Epictetus.  In  1878 
he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  still  resides.  He  represented  that  city  in 
the  general  court  in  1880.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  very  earnest  advocate  of 
"woman  suffrage. 

HIGH  ALTAB.    See  Ai^tar. 

HI0H  BAILtPF,  is  a  term  applied  to  some  ofScers  in  England,  who  discharge  minis- 
terial duties,  such  as  serving  writs,  etc.,  in  certain  liberties  or  franchises,  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  supervision  of  the  sheriff.    The  term  is  used  in  coutradistmctioLto  .1^ 


Htsh  CommlMion.  ^QO 

Hllh-Priest.  .^*^^ 

ordinary  name  of  bailiff,  which  is  now  almbst  a  term  of  reproach,  and  confined  chiefly 
to  the  lowest  class  of  officers,  who  execute  writs  against  debtors. 

HIGH  COMMISSION  COUBT,  a  tyrannical  court  established  by  queen  Elizabeth  to 
reform  the  church,  abolished  by  16  Ch.  I.  c.  11. 

HIGH  GOKBTABLE.    See  Constable. 

HIGH'GATE,  a  northern  suburb  of  London,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  a  station 
on  the  Highgate  and  Edge  ware  railway,  5  m.  n.n.w.  of  St.  Paul's.  It  comprises  many 
elegant  villas,  and  some  important  benevolent  institutions.  On  the  slope  of  a  hill  below 
the  church  of  Highgate  is  the  North  London  cemetery.  New  buildings  for  the  High- 
gate  grammar-school  were  erected  in  1867. 

HIGHLAND,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Ohio,  on  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad;  475  sq.m. ; 
pop.  !70,  29,133.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with 
timber.  The  soil  is  fertile;  main  products:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork.  Co.  seat, 
Hillsborough. 

HIGHLAND,  a  co.  in  w.  Virginia,  bordering  on  West  Virginia,  watered  by  affluents 
of  the  Potomac;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.^70,  4,151 — 348  colored.  Surface  rough,  being  invaded 
by  a  range  of  the  ALlleghany  mountains.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  com,  wheat, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  Monterey. 

HIGHLAND  BEGIMEKTS.  The  origin  of  the  first  of  these  re^mcnts,  the  42d,  has 
been  given  under  the  head  black  watch  (q.v.).  The  valuable  services  of  this  regiment 
encouraged  the  government  to  augment  the  force;  and  accordingly  seven  other  Highland 
regiments  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time— viz.,  the  71st,  in  1777;  the  72d,  or  Duke 
of  Albany's  Own,  in  the  same  year;  the  74th,  in  1787;  the  78th,  or  Ross-shire  Buffs,  in 
1793;  the  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  in  1805;  the  92d,  or  Gordon  Highlanders,  in 
1796;  and  the  93d,  or  Sutherland  Highlandei-s,  in  1800.  The  uniform  of  each  of  these 
corps  is  the  Highland  dress,  including  a  distinctive  tartan.  The  soldier  wears  a  coatee 
of  scarlet,  a  kilt  (in  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  regiments),  a  plaid  across  the  shoulders,  a 
plume,  and  the  other  attributes  of  the  Gkielic  costume.  In  an  army  where  officers  are 
appointed  by  general  competition,  nationality  is  necessarily  disregarded;  but  these  corps 
are  those  in  which  Scotch  gentlemen  most  frequently  seek  appointments,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  officers  are  Scotch.  Of  the  men,  about  79  per  cent  are  Scotch,  11  per 
cent  English,  and  10  per  cent  Irish.  The  regiments  are  recruited  at  Stirling,  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  fort  George,  and  Lanark. — See  History  of  tke  Highland  Clans  (FuUarton). 

HIGH'LAKDS,  a  term  ^nerally  applied  to  the  higher  parts  of  a  country,  as,  for 
example,  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  as  defining  a  certain  high  and  picturesque  region  on 
the  river  Hudson,  in  the  state  of  New  York;  but  the  term  has  a  more  special  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  district  in  Scotland.  This  district  has  no  political  or  civil  boun- 
dary. Separated  by  only  a  vague  line  of ,  demarkation  from  the  division  called  the 
Lowlands,  the  Scottish  Highlands  may  be  briefly  described  as  that  portion  of  the  n. 
and  n.w.  of  Scotland  in  which  the  Celtic  language  and  manners  have  less  or  more 
lingered  until  modern  times.  The  Highland  line,  as  it  is  usually  called,  extends  diago- 
nally across  the  country  from  Nairn  on  the  Moray  firth  to  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde; 
but  the  mountainous  part  of  the  counties  of  Banff,  Moray,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and 
Perth  are  also  understood  to  be  included  in  the  designation  Highlands.  Caithness 
might  be  excluded  as  being  a  generally  level  country;  but  throughout  the  Highlands 
tliere  are  rich  level  tracts,  none  being  more  so  than  tne  eastern  division  of  Ross-shire. 
The  Hebrides  (q.v.)  or  Western  isles  are  included  in  the  Highlands,  but  the  isles  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  though  to  the  n.,  are  distinctly  excIndS,  by  reason  of  the  Nor- 
wegian origin  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Highlands  are  full  of  lofty  hills,  some  green  and  pastoral  with  tracts  of  heath, 
and  others  rugged  and  bare,  varying  in  height  from  1000  to  4,000  ft.,  and  having  gen- 
erally narrow  valleys  between,  or  else  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea,  called  lochs.  Asides 
the  grander  features,  there  are  impetuous  mountain  torrents,  picturesque  ravines,  and 
valleys  or  glens,  in  which,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  are  seen  the  huts  of  the  abo- 
rigines. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  country  is  the  line  of  valleys  from 
Inverness  to  fort  William,  in  which  lies  a  series  of  navigable  lodhs,  united  by  artificial 
channels  to  form  the  Cafedonian  canal.  Growing  up  under  a  system  of  clanship,  the 
state  of  society  in  the  Highlands  was  antiquated  and  unsatisf^tory,  in  a  national  point 
of  view;  while  the  country  was  almost  impenetrable  to  travelers,  or  to  any  species  of 
traffic.  The  first  great  attempt  to  reform  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  roads  in  different  directions,  under  the  superintendence  of  gen.  Wade,  about 
1725-26,  The  next  great  act  of  melioration  was  the  abolition  of  heritable  Jurisdictions 
(q.v.),  including  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  heads  of  clans,  about  1748.  Ajid  lastly, 
not  to  speak  of  the  planting  of  schools  and  churches,  much  was  done  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Highland  and  agricultural  society  in  1784.  Since  these  events,  the  ancient 
patriarchal  system  has  given  place  to  improvements  as  regards  communications,  agri- 
culture, dwellings,  education,  and  other  modern  conditions,  including  a  gradual  sulSti- 
tution  of  English  for  the  Gaelic  language.  Latterly,  there  has  been  a  keen  spirit  of 
progress  in  the  Highlands.  Great  numbers  of  the  Celtic  inliabitants,  who  had  little 
chance  of  improving  their  circumstances  on  the  spot,  have  been  dis^pss^ss^,  and  their 
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place  taken  by  stock-farmers  with  capital  from  the  Lowlands.  See  Sutherland.  While 
a  new  character  has  thus  been  given  to  extensive  Highland  pasturages,  the  value  of 
estates  has  been  further  and  very  remarkably  advanced  by  being  let  for  the  pursuit  of 
game  to  sportsmen,  chiefly  persons  of  rank  and  opulence  from  England.  What,  there- 
fore, with  improved  farming  and  shootings.  Highland  estates  have  of  late  vears  risen 
immensely  in  value.  Inverness  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of  the  Ilighlands, 
and  is  noticed  under  its  proper  head.  The  Highland  counties  are  also  noticed  individu-  / 
ally.  There  are  sundry  popular  guide-books  for  tourists  in  the  Highlands;  and  for 
minute  topographical  and  other  details,  we  may  refer  to  the  Outde  to  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  by  G.  and  P.  Anderson,  Lond.  1834;  4th  ed.  1863. 

HIGHLANDS  op  the  HUDSON,  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains,  seemingly  a 
continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  connecting  with  and  including  the  Palisades, 
appearing  e.  of  the  Hudson  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Wes^  Point,  and  extending  with 
gradually  lessening  elevations  to  the  Green  mountains  of  Vermont  In  their  course 
there  may  be  found  much  splendid  scenery. 

HIGH  MISDElKEAirOB,  an  offense  short  of,  but  closely  bordering  on,  treason. 

HI0HHE88,  a  title  of  honor  eiven  to  princes.  The  titles  "your  highness"  and 
"your  grace  "  were  both  used  in  England  in  former  times  in  addressing  the  sovereign, 
but  were  supplanted  by  "your  majesty"  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vfll. 
The  children  of  royal  personages  are  addressed  "your  royal  highness;"  those  of 
emperors,  "your  imperial  highness."  The  sultan  of  Turkey  is  addressed  as  "your 
highness." 

HIGH  PLACES  (Heb.  bamoth),  the  name  given  in  Scripture  to  certain  places  where 
illicit  worship  was  performed  by  the  people  of  Israel.  The  practice  of  erecting  altars 
on  elevated  situations  was  common  in  ancient  times,  and  originated  in  the  belief 
that  hill-tops  were  nearer  heaven,  and,  therefore,  the  most  favorable  places  for 
prayer  and  incense.  The  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  acted  in  this  respect  just 
like  their  neighbors.  Abraham,  we  are  told,  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a 
mountain  near  Bethel.  The  Mosaic  law,  however,  true  to  its  grand  aim  of  secur- 
ing national  strength  and  purity  by  a  vigorous  system  of  isolation,  prohibited  the 
practice  for  the  future,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  spots  which  the  Israelites  would  be  . 
compelled  to  choose  had  been  already  polluted  by  idolatrous  services.  In  spite 
of  the  vehemence  with  which  the  high  places  are  again  and  again  denounced  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  producing  the 
desired  effect — if,  indeed,  it  ever  really  accomplished  it.  During  the  whole  eventful 
period  of  the  judges,  it  was  not  only  practically  obsolete,  but  we  actually  find  that  both 
Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on  high  places  by  divine  command  (Judges,  vi.  25,  26; 
xiii.  16-23.  It  also  occasions  much  surprise  to  read  of  the  violations  of  the  injunction 
— among  others  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh  and  Bethlehem,  by  Saul  at  Gilgal,  by  David,  by 
Elijah  on  Mt.  Carmel.  The  explanations  given  by  the  rabbis  of  these  contradictions 
between  the  conduct  of  the  prophets  and  kinffs  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  com- 
mands of  their  great  lawgiver,  are  too  absurd  for  mention.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  explanation,  it  is  quite  certain  that  worship  in  high  places  was  almost  universal  in 
Judea,  both  during  and  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  results  were  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  people  erected  altars  not  only  to  Jehovah  but  to  Baal,  and 
from  worshiping  in  idolatrous  places,  proceeded  to  worship  idols  themselves.  At  a 
later  period  (see  books  of  Kings  and  (Jhronicles)  a  series  of  vigorous  efforts  was  made 
by  the  more  pious  monarchs  to  suppress  the  practice,  and  after  the  time  of  Josiah,  it 
seems  io  have  been  finally  abandoned. 

H^bH-FSIE8T  (Heb.  kohen  haggadoly  or  emphat.  kohen,  Gr.  a/rchiereus,  Lat.  primus 

jxmti/ex,  etc.),  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.    His  dignity  was  hereditary  in  the 

line /of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  and  nuiny  more  restrictions  attached  to  it  than 

belonged  to  the  ordinary  office  of  a  priest.     He  was  only  allowed  to  marry  an  intact 

vij^in,  and  one  of  his  own  tribe;  every  impure  contact  even  of  the  dead  bodies  of  his 

o>n  parents  he  was  strictly  forbidden,  besides  having  to  abstain  from  many  other 

tilings  that  might  cause  any  defilement  whatever.    His  functions  consisted  principally 

U  the  general  administration  of  the  sanctuary  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  sacred  service. 

te  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  to  con- 

(ult  the  urim  and  thummim  (q.v.).    Noiess  was  his  costume  of  surpassing  costliness 

i,nd  splendor,  comprising  numerous  vestments  in  addition  to  those  of  the  ordinary 

priests.    This  brilliant  costume,  however,  was  laid  aside  by  the  high-priest  when,  on  the 

day  of  atonement,  he  went  to  perform  the  most  awful  service  in  the  holy  of  holies:  a 

simple  garb  of  white  linen — the  funeral  dress  of  the  Jews  in  later  times — was  all  he 

-wore  on  that  occasion.    The  revenues  of  the  high-priest  were  in  the  main  the  same  as 

those  of  the  other  priests;  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  he  was  to  be  richer  than  these, 

and  if  his  own  means  were  insufficient,  he  was  to  be  provided  with  opulent  means  by 

liis  brethren,  in  virtue  of  his  exalted  position;  the  other  priests  never  addressed  the 

high-priest  but  by  isM  kohen  gadol,  "my  lord  high-priest.**    Before  the  law,  however, 

the    high-priest  was  equal  to  any  other  Israelite.      It  is  doubtful  at  what   time  the 

oflace  of  M^a/*,  or  vice-high-priest,  was  created.    The  Talmud,  j»<)rejve^gyj' 
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nuUfUaeh  milhamah,  "anointed  for  the  war/'  an  oflacer  who  seems  to  have  shared 
almost  the  dignity  of  the  high-priest,  and  whose  special  duty  it  appears  to  have  heeu  to 
read  the  proclamation  prescribed  in  Deut.  xz.  8,  in  the  time  of  war,  and  who  may  have 
accompanied  the  troops  for  the  purposes  of  celebrating  the  service  in  the  camp.  For 
further  historical  and  theological  points  connected  with  this  subject,  see  I^ixbts, 
Aaron,  and  Jews. 

HIGH  8EAS,  i.e.,  the  open  sea,  including  the  whole  extent  of  sea  so  far  as  it 
is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  particular  country.  The  rule  of  international 
law  is  that  every  country  bordering  on  the  sea  has  the  exclusive  sovereignty  over  such 
sea  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from  its  shore;  but  all  beyond,  and  which  is  not  within 
three  miles  of  some  other  country,  is  open  or  common  to  all  countries.  The  part  of  sea 
within  three  miles'  distance  is  generally  called  the  territorial  sea  of  the  particular 
country,  or  mare  clatuum.  The  distinction  has  little  effect  on  the  right  of  navigation, 
but  as  regards  fishing  it  is  otherwise.  Thus,  for  example,  foreign  fishermen  have  no 
right  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  British  coast  without  a  license  from  the  crown, 
or  unless  some  special  treaty — as,  for  example,  the  French  and  English  treaty— has  laid 
down  other  arrangements. 

HIGH  STEWABB,  ajudge  now  always  a  legal  peer,  who  is  specially  appointed  by 
the  crown  for  the  trial  of  peers  indicted  for  treason  or  felony.  He  is  a  Kind  of  speaker 
or  chairman  of  the  peers,  and  votes  with  the  rest.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
British  peerage  to  be  tried  by  the  court  of  the  high  steward. 

HIGH  TBEABOK.    See  Tbbasok. 

HIGHWAT,  in  English  law,  is  the  place  over  which  a  right  is  enjoyed  by  the  public, 
of  walking,  driving,  or  riding.  It  is  often  called  the  queen's  highway;  not  because 
the  queen  has  any  greater  or  better  right  than  any  of  the  public,  but  to  denote  the 
impartiality  and  equality  with  which  all  the  subjects  enjoy  the  right  of  way  without 
distinction.  Highways  are  distinguished  into  several  kinds.  1.  A  footway,  where  the 
public  have  no  neht  except  to  walk  on  foot;  2.  A  foot  and  horse  wav,  where  the  public 
have  the  ri^ht  of  walking  or  riding  on  horseback;  8.  A  pack,  ana  drift  way — avray 
used  for  driving  cattle  and  pack-horses;  4.  A  foot,  horse,  and  cart  way,  where  the 
public  can  walk  or  ride,  or  use  vehicles  of  all  ordinary  descriptions.  Navigable  rivers 
are  also  called  highways,  but  this  is  rather  in  a  figurative  sense.  Where  the  right  of 
way  belongs  not  to  the  public  generally,  but  to  the  owner  of  one  or  two  houses  and 
their  tenants,  this  is  called  a  private  way,  and  is  classed  amo^  easements. 

It  has  often  been  disputed,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  thoVqughlv  settled,  whether 
a  highway  must  be  a  thoroughfare — in  other  words,  whether  aroad  which  does  not 
lead  to  any  public  place  can  be  a  highway.     The  preponderancKjpf  autliority  seems 
rather  to  be  in  favor  of  the  {)roposition,  that  it  is  essential  that  the  &«£hway  be  a  thor- 
oughfare.   The  mode  in  which  a  road  is  created  is  by  dedication,  or^Jt)y  grant  of  the 
owner,  or  by  the  necessity  of  things  or  act  of  parliament.    Thus  if  a  person  allow  the 
public  for  four  or  five  years  to  pass  through  his  fields  without  stopping  ^em,  this  wUl 
be  evidence  from  which  a  jury  may  infer  Uiat  the  owner  meant  to  make  a  present  to  the 
public  of  the  right  of  way,  and  he  cannot  afterwards  exclude  the  public,  for- the  maxim 
holds,  "once  a  nigh  way,  always  a  highway."    The  mode  in  which  a  grant  o€  the  way 
is  proved,  is  generally  by  showing  that  the  public  have,  from  time  immemorial^  or  for  a 
•few  years  without  interruption,  and  with  the  owner's  consent,  enjoyed  the  right*^f  'way; 
for  if  that  is  proved,  then  the  law  presumes  tliat  the  right  was  given  by  some  los^rant 
There  are  also  rights  of  way  limited  to  a  particular  purpose,  which  may  be  provW  jby 
immemorial  custom,  as  a  way  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  or  from  the  x^^" 
church.    One  of  the  incidents  of  a  highway  is,  that  if  it  is  foundrous,  or  out  of  rejf i^ 
the  passenger  is  entitled  to  go  over  the  adjacent  land,  whoever  may  be  the  owner  o  "i^» 
so  as  to  avoid  the  foundrous  part  of  the  road.     Another  incident  of  the  use  of  a  hi^' 
way  is,  that  if  any  obstruction  is  placed  upon  it,  whether  in  the  nature  of  a  gate,  oi?* 
wall,  or  even  if  a  house  be  built  too  near  so  as  to  encroach  on  the  highway,  any  passengl^ 
has  a  right  to  abate  the  nuisance-— i.e.,  he  may  himself,  without  any  ceremony,  remov* 
the  obstruction  or  demolish  the  wall,  but  he  must  take  care  not  to  do  more  damage  thai, 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  road,  otherwise  he  will  subject  himself  to  an 
action.    Ainother  incident  of  the  use  of  a  highway  is,  that  the  public  have  an  absolute 
right  to  use  eVery  part  of  it,  and  to  pass  to  and  fro  in  all  directions.    Of  course,  each 
must  comply  with  certain  well-known  rules,  sudi  as  that  of  giving  and  taking  the  road, 
otherwise,  if  an  accident  were  to  occur,  he  would  be  liable  for  the  negligence,  if  it  arose 
from  a  neglect  of  such  rules,  for  these  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  law  of  the  road.     It 
results  from  this  principle,  that  no  person,  or  body  of  persons,  is  entitled  to  convert 
part  of  the  highway  into  any  purpose,  however  useful,  other  than  a  highway.     Thus  in 
London,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  some  vestries  and  surveyors  presumed  to  give 
leave  to  a  contractor  to  lay  down  a  tramway  in  the  streets,  which  was  alleged  to  be  a 
great  public  improvement;  nevertheless,  as  it  practically  resulted  in  givine  a  monopoly 
to  some  persons,  and  moreover  was  an  obstruction  to  others,  this  was  held  to  be  a  nui- 
sance, and  the  parties  who  took  part  in  it  were  indicted  for  the  obstruction.   And  on  the 
same  principle,  it  has  been  held  an  indictable  nuisance  for  an  electric  telegraph  com- 
pany to  place  their  telegraph  posts  on  the  strips  of  land  at  the  8l(^e^^p)^,fpad;  for 
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though  it  might  be  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  instead  of  the  reverse,  yet  as 
it  practically  obstructed  the  public  in  the  free  passage  from  every  part  of  the  highway 
to  every  other,  it  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance.  I^othmg  but  an  act  of  parliament  can 
legalize  such  uses  of  a  highway,  and  no  person  or  boay  now  existing  has  authority  to 
restrict  the  free  use  of  the  queen's  highway  in  such  a  manner. 

The  soil  of  the  highway,  or  rather  the  right  to  the  ground  beneath  the  highway,  is 
presumed  to  be  (not,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  Scotland,  in  the  crown,  but)  in  the  adjoining 
owners.  Thus,  if  the  land  on  both  sides  of  a  highway  belong  to  the  same  owner,  then 
the  right  to  the  ground  beneath  the  road  belongs  to  him  also;  and  if  the  land  on  one 
side  belongs  to  a  different  owner  from  the  land  on  the  other  side,  then  each  is  presumed 
to  have  the  right  to  the  ground  under  the  highway  up  to  the  middle  line.  Thi^  rule  is 
more  than  a  mere  theoir,  for  though  neither  of  the  adJoiniDg  owners  can  ever  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  the  public,  who  have  an  absolute  right  forever  to  use  it 
for  every  lawful  purpose  of  transit,  yet  the  adjoining  owner  has  all  the  rights  inci- 
dental to  the  property  which  do  not  interfere  with  this  public  right  of  passage. 
Thus,  if  a  mine  were  discovered  under  the  road,  the  adjoining  owner  would  have 
the  sole  right  to  dig  it  and  keep  the  contents;  all  that  he  would  require  to  attend  to 
would  be,  to  leave  sufficient  support  to  the  surface  of  the  road.  So,  in  like  manner, 
where  there  are  strips  of  land  at  the  side  of  the  road  on  which  trees  or  grass  grow, 
these  belong  solely  to  the  adjoining  owner,  and  the  public  have  no  right  to  their 
use.  Another  remarkable  consequence  follows,  that  if,  for  example,  a  gas  company 
or  a  water  company  were  to  presume  to  take  up  the  highway  in  order  to  lay  their 
pipes  under  the  surface,  this  is  not  only  an  indictable  nuisance  as  regards  the  public, 
masmuch  as  it  obstructs  the  use  of  the  road  for  the  time  being,  but  it  subjects  the 
company  to  an  action  of  trespass  at  the  suit  of  the  adjacent  owner,  whose  property 
consists  of  all  that  lies  under  th^  surface  of  the  highway.  Another  consequence  of 
the  same  rule  is,  that  if  a  person  is  loitering  on  a  highway,  not  with  the  intention 
of  using  it  qua  highway,  but  for  the  purpose  of  poaching  at  night,  the  courts  have 
held  that  he  ma^  oe  punished  under  the  night-poaching  act,  for  trespassing  on  the 
land  of  the  adjoining  owners  in  search  of  game. 

The  repair  of  a  highway,  in  general,  is  a  burden  which  falls  upon  the  occupiers  of 
the  lands  m  the  parish.  Probablv  the  reason  is,  that  they  use  those  highways  most,  and 
somebody  or  other  must  keep  them  in  repair.  Sometimes,  however,  the  burden  of 
repair  is  fixed  on  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has 
always,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in  the  habit  of  rep.airing,  it  being  then  presumed 
there  was  some  good  reason  for  this.  The  general  rule  is,  however,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  must  repair  the  highways  within  the  parish ;  and  so  indelible  is  this  obliga- 
tion, that  no  agreement  they  can  enter  into  will  relieve  them  of  such  a  liability.  Bxtt , 
though  bound  to  repair,  they  cannot  be  called  on  to  widen  the  road.  The  common 
rem^y,  accordingly,  when  a  road  is  out  of  repair,  is  to  indict  the  parish,  when,  if  guilty, 
the  surveyor  will  be  bound  to  make  a  rate,  and  pay  the  expenses. 

Owing  to  the  defects  of  the  common  law,  which  did  not  sufficiently  give  power  to 
widen,  shut  up,  and  improve  highways,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  time, 
ageneral  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1885,  called  the  general  highway  act,  5  and  6 
Will.  lY.c.  60,  which  still  regulates  the  subject.  Many  minute  details  are  laid  down  by 
this  act,  but  substantially  the  foregoing  principles  of  the  common  law  still  govern  the 
subject,  the  chief  alterations  being  merely  in  the  machinery  by  which  these  principles 
are  carried  out.  The  highways  are  kept  in  repair  by  a  highway -rate,  levied  by  the  sur- 
veyor, a  person  annually  appointed  by  the  ratepayers  in  each  parish,  and  who  is  vested 
with  the  control  of  the  sunace  of  the  highway  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  purpose  of 
keepine  it  in  due  order;  so  that  practicsdly  each  parish  manages  its  own  highways — a 
state  of  things  which  the  legislature  has  to  some  extent  remedied  by  acts  of  1862  and 
1864,  etc.,  enabling  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  to  form  several  parishes  into  one 
district,  and  so  enforce  more  uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  roads.  Certain 
specific  uses,  or  rather  abuses,  of  the  highway  are  also  made  more  promptly  punishable 
by  the  first  statute,  such  as  horsemen  riding  on  footpaths,  the  tethering  of  cattle  on  the 
sides  of  the  highway,  playing  at  games,  baiting  bulls,  lighting  fires,  firing  off  squibs, 
depositing  materials,  etc.,  on  the  highway. 

When  any  party  obstructs,  or  creates  a  nuisance  on  the  highway,  the  proper  remedy 
against  him  is  to  indict  him  for  the  nuisance;  or  if  any  individual  has  been  specially 
iniured  by  his  misconduct,  such  individual  may  also  bring  an  action  against  the  party 
who  caused  the  obstruction. 

Many  highways  are  called  turnpikes,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  toll-gates,  bars,  or 

turns  across  them,  and  are  managed  by  commissioners  or  trustees.    This  is  always  done 

^  by  some  local  act  of  parliament.    Where  a  new  road  is  considered  to  be  of  great  public 

I  benefit,  the  neighboring  proprietors  obtain  an  act  of  parliament  to  make  it,  with  powers 

tto  take  compulsorily  the  requisite  land,  and  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  buying 

Lsuchland,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  the  road  thereafter;  and  as  a  means  of  paying  off  all 

llhis  exi)en8e,  to  erect  a  toll-gate,  and  levy  a  tax  or  toll  on  all  who  use  the  road.    This  is 

he  history  of  all  these  turnpike-roads,  the  only  way  of  paying  the  cost  of  making  them 

)eing  by  levying  this  toll.     Several  general  acts  have  also  been  passed  to  regulate  the 

banagement  of  these  turnpikes.     Sometimes  the  soil  of  the  turnpike-road  is  vested  in 
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these  trustees.  These  turnpike-roads  were  violently  opposed  at  first,  the  toll  being 
unpopular,  but  they  existed  prior  to  the  first  general  turnpike  act,  18  Geo.  111.  c.  84. 
The  present  general  turnpike  act  is  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  126,  but  other  statutes  have  passed 
subsequently.  In  some  cases,  part  of  the  highway-rate  is  ordered  to  be  applied  towards 
keeping  up  turnpikes,  for  the  parish  is  bound  to  repair  these  roads  as  well  as  general 
highways.  Several  exemptions  from  paying  toll  are  created  in  favor  of  farmers  sending 
manure,  hay,  straw,  etc.,  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  persons  going  to  or  from 
the  parish  church,  or  a  funeral,  or  clergymen  going  to  their  church  on  duty,  etc.  So 
persons  are  exempt  who  do  not  pass  above  100  yards  along  the  road.  All  tolls  charge- 
able must  be  stated  in  a  table  of  tolls  set  up  at  the  toll-house. 

In*  the  law  of  Scotland,  highway  is  substantially  the  same,  in  most  respects,  as  in 
England;  but  there  are  the  following  differences.  It  is  generally  laid  down  that  the 
right  to  the  soil  of  the  highway  is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  the  ad  joining  owners, 
as  in  England.  This  theory,  however,  has  been  shaken  by  recenl  cases,  and  has  been 
shown  to  lead  to  some  absurdities.  Streets  of  burghs  are  said  to  be  held  by  the  magis- 
trates, under  the  crown,  for  the  public  benefit.  The  general  acts  on  the  subject — viz., 
1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  48,  and  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  88,  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of 
highways,  which  impose  various  rules,  in  detail  similar  to  the  English  highway  and 
turnpike  acts.  Parish  roads  are  maintained  still  on  the  old  system  of  statute  labor. 
Most  of  the  roads  are  regulated  by  special  acts  of  parliament,  which  are  to  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  general  acts.  When  a  public-road  is  obstructed  in  Scotland,  the 
party  is  not  indictable;  but  any  one  of  the  public  may  raise  an  action  of  declarator,  and 
so  establish  the  right  of  the  public. 

HIGHWAY  (ante),  in  a  general  way  the  regulation  for  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  roads  for  travel  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  Formerly 
the  right  to  make  streets  with  or  without  the  approVal  of  neighboring  property-owners 
was  vested  mainly  in  municipal  corporations;  but  in  the  case  of  railways,  in  modern 
times,  it  has  become  common  to  require  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  owners  alonf 
the  proposed  route.  Occasionally,  where  a  road  goes  through  purchased  or  seized 
property,  it  amounts  to  private  property,  and  none  but  the  owners  may  intrude  thereon. 
Turnpikes  or  toll  roads  were  once  very  numerous,  but  at  present  are  les.s  so.  Cities 
and  towns  are  responsible  for  the  condition  of  their  highways,  and  are  expected  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  There  is  a  strange  difference  in  the  "  ri^ht  of  the  road  "  here 
and  in  England.  In  the  latter  country  the  law  and  custom  require  meeting  teams  or 
persons  to  turn  to  the  left,  in  the  United  States  it  is  to  the  right.  Usually  the  facing 
owners  or  cross  owners  of  lots  on  a  highway  have  the  right  of  property  to  the  middle  or 
across  such  highway,  and  may  use  their  property  in  any  way  that  does  not  interfere 
with  travel  on  the  road. 

EIGHWATHAK  is  not  a  technical  legal  term,  the  offense  of  robbing  or  assaulting  on 
the  highway  being  included  under  Larceny,  Robbery,  or  Assault  respectively. 

EIGLEB.    See  Hawkers. 

HILARIA,  a  great  Roman  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Cybele  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. It  was  begun  on  Mar.  22,  and  brought  to  a  close  on  the  25th.  The  last  day  of  the 
feast  was  the  most  important,  and  upon  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  most  extravagant  merry-making.  All  kinds  of  amusements  were  then  in 
vogue,  especially  masquerading,  which  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  popular  in 
Italy.  The  only  religious  ceremony  in  Connection  with  it  was  the  solemn  procession  of 
the  priests,  who  bore  round  the  streets  the  statue  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods  with 
many  solemnities.  The  festival  had  for  its  object  the  celebration  of  the  departure  of 
winter  with  its  snows  and  gloom,  and  hailed  the  approach  of  spring. 

HIL ARION,  Saint,  288-371 ;  b.  at  Gaza  of  heathen  parents.  Attracted  by  the  fame 
of  8t.  Anthony,  he  went  to  visit  that  saint  in  his  solitude,  and  forthwith  became  his 
disciple.  Returning  to  Palestine  with  some  companions  while  still  only  a  lad  of  15,  he 
gave  away  all  the  property  which  he  had  inherited  by  the  recent  death  of  his  parents, 
and  withdrew  into  the  loneliness  of  the  desert  between  the  sea  and  the  marshes  on  the 
Egyptian  border.  In  this  solitude  he  observed  the  most  rigid  asceticism,  and  (to  quote 
the  quaint  remark  of  Butler)  *'  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  practice  certain  mortifica- 
tions which  the  respect  we  owe  to  our  neighbor  makes  unseasonable  in  the  world." 
Twenty-  years  of  patient  continuance  in  the  way  of  life  he  had  chosen  for  himself  were 
rewarded,  we  are  told,  with  miraculous  gifts  and  with  rapidly  growing  fame;  disciples 
and  imitators  multiplied  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  and  were  all  under  the 
spiritual  control  of  Hilarion.  When  65  years  old,  the  death  of  St.  Anthony  being 
revealed  to  him,  he  undertook  an  extended  tour  into  Egypt,  and  visited  the  scenes  of 
that  saint's  labors;  afterward  he  proceeded  in  company  of  a  favorite  disciple,  Hesychius, 
to  Sicily,  where,  however,  his  popularity  rendered  the  quiet  and  retirement  which  were 
congenial  to  him,  impossible.  A  further  migration  to  Epidaurus  thus  became  necessary, 
and  ultimately  he  found  a  resting-place  in  Cypnis,  the  diocese  of  his  old  friend  Epipha- 
niua,  where  in  a  lonely  cell  among  some  almost  inaccessible  rocks  he  died.  According 
to  Sozomen,  his  festival  was  observed  in  Palestine  with  great  solemnity  as  early  as  the 
5th  c. ;  he  is  now  commemorated  by  the  Roman  church  ondQeitecHy^^OoV  Ic 
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HILARY,  Pope;  d.  Rome  468  a.d.  He  succeeded  Leo  the  great  in  the  papal  ofl9ce 
in  461.  He  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  faith,  and  was  severe  in  discipline.  During 
his  pontificate  canons  were  adopted  forbidding  the  ordination  of  men  who  had  married 
a  second  time;  or  those  who  had  married  widows;  and  also  forbidding  bishops  to  nomi- 
nate their  successors. 

HIL'ABTy  Saint,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  doctor  of  the  church,  although  by  no 
means  amonj^  the  most  voluminous  of  the  Latin  fathers,  yet,  from  the  nature  o*f  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  wrote,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Arian  controversy,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  patristic  literature  of  the  Western  church.  He  was  born  of  pagan 
parents  at  Lemonum  (Poictiers)  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  His  conversion  to 
Christianity  was  mainly  the  result  of  his  own  study  of  the  prophecies,  and  did  not  take 
place  till  he  was  advanced  in  life.  About  the  year  360  he  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  and  immediately  rose  to  the  first  place  in  the  animated  contest  of  parties  in 
the  Arian  controversy.  Having  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  court  party,  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  sent  into  exile  in  Phrygia;  but  he  appears  again  in  the  council  of 
Sefeucia  in  859,  and  soon  afterwards  was  permitted  to  resume  possession  of  his  see, 
where  he  died.  367.  The  church  holds  his  day  on  Jan.  13.  His  most  important  work 
is  that  on  the  Trinity,  but  his  three  addresses  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  by  their  vehe- 
mence, and  by  the  boldness  of  their  language,  have  most  attracted  the  notice  of  critics. 
Hilary's  theological  writines  are  especially  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Arian  party, 
and  particular!^  for  the  dfoctrinal  variations  of  that  sect,  and  the  successive  phases 
through  which  it  passed  between  the  council  of  Nice  and  the  first  council  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Hilary  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  Dom, 
Constant  (Paris,  1693),  or  the  reprint  of  it  with  additional  matter  by  Maffei  (Verona; 
1730). — There  is  a  second  bishop  of  the  same  name  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  history  of  the  5th  c,  Hilaky  of  Arles,  born  in  401,  educated  at  the  celebrated 
monastic  school  of  Lerins,  and  made  bishop  of  his  native  city  in  429.  As  metropolitan 
of  Aries,  he  presided  at  several  synods,  and  especially  at  Orange  in  441,  the  proceedings 
of  which  involved  him  in  a  serious  controversy  with  the  pope,  Leo  the  great.  A 
deposed  bishop,  named  Chelidonius,  having  carried  an  appeal  to  Rome,  a  council  was 
summoned  by  pope  Leo,  at  which  Hilary  was  present,  and  in  which  the  condemnation 
of  Chelidonius,  as  well  as  that  of  another  bishop,  Projectus,  was  reversed.  Hilary,  how- 
ever, refused  to  submit  to  the  decision,  and  soon  afterwards  quitted  Rome — a  proceed- 
ing which  drew  upon  himself  a  very  severe  animadversion.  He  did  not  question  the 
authority  in  itself,  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  imcanonically  exercised.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  sought  a  reconciliation  with  pope  Leo,  and  the  dispute  was  brought  to  an 
amicable  termination.    Hilary  died  In  his  48th  year  at  Aries  in  449. 

HILARY  THE  Deacon,  b.  in  Sardinia  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  c.  He  and  Lucifer 
of  Cagliari  appeared  at  the  council  of  Milan  before  Constantius,  to  defend  the  followers 
of  Athanasius.  His  remarks  offended  the  emperor  so  much  that  he  was  ordered  to  be 
scourged  and  sentenced  to  banishment.  He  held  that  all  heretics,  including  Arians, 
should  be  rebaptized  before  admission  into  the  Catholic  church.  Some  of  the  writings 
ascribed  to  him  are  probably  not  his. 

EILABY  TEBX,  one  of  the  English  legal  terms  during  which  the  courts  of  law  sit 
at  Westminster  in  banc.  The  term  is  appointed  by  statute  to  commence  on  Jan.  11 
and  to  end  on  Jan.  31.  The  name  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Poictiers. 

HILDA,  Saint,  614-80;  a  Saxon  lady  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  thfl 
history  of  the  early  English  church  and  of  early  English  literature.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  of  Worthumbria,  her  father  Hereric  being  a  nephew  of  king  Edwin; 
and  it  was  along  with  her  royal  kinsman  that,  as  a  girl  of  14,  she  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  Paulinus.  During  the  pagan  reaction  which  followed  Edwin's  defeat  and 
death,  Hilda  was  tempted  to  settle  with  her  widowed  sister  Hereswith  at  the  monastery 
of  Chelles,  12  m.  from  Paris;  but  she  was  recalled  to  England  by  bishop  Aidan,  the 
missionaiT  from  lona,  and  in  649,  two  years  after  her  consecration  as  a  nun,  she  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Heru  the  abbess  of  Heortea  or  Hartlepool.  When,  in  fulfillment 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  before  the  decisive  battle  with  Penda,  Oswy  came  to 
dedicate  his  daughter  to  Gk)d,  it  was  to  the  care  of  Hilda  that  he  intrusted  her.  In  658 
the  abbess  founded  the  famous  monastery  on  the  cliffs  of  Streoneshalh  or  Whitby,  and  for 
the  next  22  years  she  ruled  with  rare  ability  and  virtue  over  the  double  community  of 
monks  and  nuns  which  gathered  around  her.  Among  those  who  shed  the  most  abiding 
luster  on  the  establishment  were  St.  John  of  Beverley  and  the  Saxon  poet  Csedmon. 
Hilda  died,  full  of  years,  mourned  by  her  nuns  as  their  common  mother.  There  is  a 
St.  Hilda's  church  both  at  South  Shields  and  at  Hartlepool,  and  the  latter  preserves 
her  eflBgy  on  its  ancient  seal.  At  Whitby  the  tradition  long  lingered  that  on  a  summer 
forenoon,  when  the  sun  shone  in  the  highest  windows  of  the  n.  part  of  the  abbey,  the 
figure  of  lady  Hilda  could  be  discerned;  and  the  fossil  ammonites  of  the  neighborhood 
are  popularly  known  as  St.  Hilda's  snakes. 

HILDBURGHAU'SEN,  chief  t,  of  a  circle  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Ger- 
many, in  a  wide  and  fruitful  valley  on  the  river  Werra  and  on  the  Werra  railroad,  17 
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m.  8.e.  of  Melningen;  pop.  '75,  5,162.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  district  court,  of  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  of  the  jury  court  for  the  duchy.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the 
prmcipal  buildings  are  the  former  castle  of  the  duchy,  erected  1685-95,  now  used  as  bar- 
racks, with  a  park  in  which  there  is  a  monument  to  queen  Louise  of  Prussia;  the  old 
town-house,  the  government  buildings,  the  gymnasium  erected  in  1877,  the  normal  semi- 
nary, and  the  lunatic  asylum.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  those  of  the  citizens 
who  died  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71.  The  manufactures  are  very  varioua, 
and  include  linen  fabrics,  cloth,  papier-mach6,  toys,  buttons,  optical  instruments,  agri- 
cultural machines,  knives,  mineral  waters,  condensed  soups,  and  condensed  milk. 

HIL'DEBSiJn).    See  Ghbgobt  VII. 

HILDEBRANDT,  Eduard,  1817-68,  b.  Germany;  an  artist  who  commenced  life  as 
apprentice  to  his  father,  a  house-painter  at  Dantzic.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Berlin, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  Krause,  a  painter  of  sea-pieces.  His  earljr  works  betray 
timidity,  and  are  characterized  by  great  formality;  and,  had  he  remamed  under  the 
influence  of  German  artists,  it  is  questionable  whether  his  genius  would  ever  have  tri- 
umphed as  it  did ;  but,  after  seemg  the  French  pictures  exhibited  in  Berlin,  he  was 
seized  with  such  an  enthusiasm  for  the  style  he  recognized  in  them,  that  he  set  out  at 
once  for  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  mastering  the  mysterious  secrets  of  effect,  in 
which  the  artists  of  that  nation  excel.  The  pictures  painted  by  him  upon  his  return  to 
Germany  are  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  the  French  school,  but  at  the  same  time 
reveal  me  keen  active  spirit  which  was  quick  to  render  momentary  changes  of  atmos- 
pheretand  tone.  Humboldt's  influence  led  him  to  travel,  and  in  1864r^  he  accomplished 
a  tour  round  the  world.  In  his  anxiety  to  produce  rapidly,  his  facility  of  hand  dimin- 
ished the  value  of  his  works  for  those  who  regard  composition  and  harmony  of  tone  as 
the  essentials  of  a  picture.  His  course  majr  be  compared  to  that  of  a  comet,  breathlessly 
rapid  and  brilliant.  He  excelled  in  producing  picturesque  and  startling  effects,  both  by 
contrast  and  bv  his  faculty  of  seizing  and  reproducing  natural  phenomena.  Fantasies 
in  brilliant  colors,  views  of  vast  extent,  as  from  the  Himalayas  and  Andes,  narrow 
crowded  streets  in  Suez  or  Cairo,  panoramas,  and  tortuous  lanes  and  alleys,  all  served 
as  material  for  his  genius.  He  died  young,  and  his  pictures  are  scattered  throughout 
Germany;  a  few  of  the  best  being  in  various  collections  in  Berlin. 

HIL'DEH,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  0  m.  e.s.e.  from  DUsseldorf,  on  the  Itterbach. 
It  is  a  rapidly-increasing  place,  with  woolen  and  linen  manufactures.    Pop.  '75,  6,799. 

HII'DEBHEIM,  an  old  t.  of  Hanover,  capital  of  a  Prussian  administrative  division,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Innerste,  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  d4L  m.  s.e.  of 
Hanover.  It  is  a  very  quiet  town,  with  very  old  houses,  the  upper  stories  of  which  are 
burnished  with  balconies.  It  has  been  a  bishop's  seat  since  822,  and  its  cathedral,  datine 
from  the  beginning  of  the  11th  c,  has  bronze  gates  (date,  1015)  16  ft  high,  and  coverea 
with  bas-reliefs.  There  are  also  in  the  cathedral  beautiful  paintings  on  glass,  and  many 
art  and  other  treasures.  The  church  of  St.  Godehard,  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
architecture,  dates  from  1138  (restored  in  1852),  and  is  surmounted  with  three  pyramidal 
towers.  St.  Michael's  church,  nearly  an  unaltered  basilica,  dates  from  1022  and  1186. 
In  Oct.,  1868,  some  soldiers,  digging  on  the  Galgenberg.  close  by  Hildesheim,  discovered 
at  a  depth  of  9  ft.  about  60  suver  vessels,  b^onging  apparently  to  the  best  period  of 
Roman  art.    Pop.  '75,  22,681. 

HILDRETH,  Rich.\ri>,  1807-65,  an  author  and  journalist,  b.  Mass.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1826,  studied  law  in  Newburyport,  and  entered  into  practice  in 
Boston.  In  18&,  however,  he  abandoned  the  profession  to  become  the  editor  of  the 
Boiton  Atlas.  In  the  autumn  of  1884,  being  out  of  health,  he  went  to  the  south,  where 
he  resided  nearly  two  jrears  on  a  slave  plantation.  The  slavery  question  was  then  caus- 
ing much  excitement  in  the  country,  and  he  improved  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
workings  of  the  institution  for  himself.  During  this  time  he  wrote  an  antislavery 
novel,  which  was  published  in  1887  under  the  title  of  Arehp  Moore,  This  work  was 
reprinted  in  England,  and  in  1852  it  was  republished  in  this  countrjr  under  the  title  of 
The  White  8la/06,  It  is  a  tale  of  thrilling  power,  and,  if  the  public  mind  had  been  pre- 
pared for  its  reception  as  it  was  for  Unde  Tom*s  Cabin,  it  could  hardly  have  fiulea  to 
make  an  impression  as  powerful  as  that  produced  by  Airs.  Stowe's  later  work.  In  1840 
appeared  his  translation  of  Dumont  Bentham's  Theory  of  LegiiUUion.  His  Hittory  of 
Sanka  was  published  shortly  afterwards.  When  the  project  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  country,  he  published  in  the  Boston  Atlas  a 
series  of  articles  which  did  much  to  intensify  the  hostility  of  the  northern  people  to  that 
sdieme.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1887-88  in  Washington  as  correspondent  of  the  Atlas, 
and,  upon  his  return  to  his  editorial  chair,  entered  warmly  into  the  campaign  for  the 
election  of  gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency.  In  1840  appeared  his  Despotism  in  America, 
a  work  on  the  political,  economical,  and  social  aspects  of  slavery.  A  second  edition, 
with  a  chapter  on  The  Legal  Basis  of  Slavery,  appeared  in  1854.  He  published  several 
controversial  pamphlets,  among  them  a  letter  to  prof.  Andrews  Norton,  of  Cambridge, 
pn  Miracles,  in  which  the  views  of  that  gentleman  were  warmly  opposed.  From  1840  to 
1848  he  resided  in  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  busying  himself  in  editing  two  news- 
papers, in  which  he  advocated  the  system  of  free  in  opposition  to  slave  laMr.    He  also 
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wrote,  while  there,  his  Theory  cf  MoraU  and  his  Theorjj  ofPdUtics,  which  were  published 
after  his  return.  The  work,  however,  for  which  he  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered  is 
his  History  of  the  United  States,  in  six  volumes,  in  which  he  professes  to  present  the 
founders  of  the  republic  in  their  true  character,  without  any  attempt  to  heighten  their 
virtues  or  disguise  their  mistakes  and  faults.  The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  close 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  first  presidential  term.  In  1855  appeared  his  Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is. 
For  several  years,  ending  with  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  as  president,  he  was  en^ged 
on  the  staff  of  the  27ew  lork  Tribune.  Me  went  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1861  as  U.  8. 
consul  at  Trieste,  and  died  in  Florence. 

HILGARD,  JuLiUB  Erasmxts,  b.  Germany,  1835;  oame  to  IIliBois  in  1885;  received  a 
classical  education;  studied  engineering,  and  in  1845  was  employed  in  the  coast  survey 
service,  in  which  he  continues.  In  1862  he  had  chief  charge  of  the  office,  and  super 
vision  under  the  treasury  department  of  weights  and  measures.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  metric  commission  at  Paris  in  l572,  and  was  made  one  of  the  permanent 
committee.  In  1847  he  was  president  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science. 

HILL,  a  CO.  in  central  Texas,  on  Brazos  river;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  7,453—806 
colored.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  is  largely  occupied  with  forests.  The  ^il 
is  fertile;  chief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Hillsborough. 

HILL,  Ahbrosb  Powbll,  1825-65;  graduate  of  the  West  Point  academy;  served  in 
the  Mexican  and  Florida  wars;  afterwards  in  the  coast  survey,  and  in  1861  resigned 
and  took  military  service  in  aid  of  the  rebellion.  He  rose  to  be  lieutgen.,  but  was 
killed  before  Petersburg  by  a  rifle-shot. 

HILL,  Benjamin  Habvbt,  b.  Ga.,  1828;  graduated  at  the  state  university,  and 
be^an  the  practice  of  law  in  1845.  Six  years  later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  an  early  and  earnest  secessionist,  and  one  of  the  most  outspoken. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  confederate  congress,  and  a  senator  in  the  regular 
congress.  In  1865  he  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  always  an  earnest . 
democrat,  and  In  1872  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Greeley  for  the  presidency. 

HILL,  Isaac,  1788-1851 ;  b.  Mass. ;  became  a  printer,  and  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  New  HampsMre  Patriot,  a  noted  democratic  newspaper.  He  was  chosen  U.  S. 
senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  1880;  was  governor,  1836-89;  and  was  afterwards  an 
officer  of  the  treasury  department  in  Boston.  He  was  for  many  years  the  publisher  of  2he 
Fantner^s  Monthly  Visitor. 

HILL,  John  Hienrt,  d.d.,  ll.d.;  b.  N.  Y.  1791;  graduated  at  Columbia  college, 
and  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ministry.  He  went  as  a  missionary  to  Greece 
about  1835,  and  has  been  on  duty  there  for  half  a  century. 

HUL,  Sir  Rowland,  k.c.b.,  post-office  reformer,  was  b.  at  Kidderminster,  Dec.  8, 
1795.  His  father  conducted  a  school  near  Birmingham,  which  was  celebrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Hazelwood  system  of  education"  (afterwards  removed  to  Bruce 
castle,  Tottenham),  and  in  which  Hill  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  until  the  year  1888.  He 
there  joined  an  association  which  obtained  an  act  for  establishingthe  colony  of  South 
Australia,  with  the  design  of  reducing  to  practice  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield's  scheme  of 
colonization.  Hill  became  secretary  to  the  royal  commissioners,  who  at  first  managed 
the  affairs  of  South  Australia.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  society 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  The  high  rate  of  postage  had  for  many  years 
engaged  his  attention,  and  in  1887  he  published  a  pamphlet  recommending  a  low  and 
uniform  rate  of  postage  throu^out  the  British  isles.  Petitions  were  poured  iDto  the 
house  of  commons  in  uivor  of  Hill's  plan,  and  in  1837  the  house  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  penny-postage.  In  1840  the  principle  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
postage  was  adopted,  and  an  experimental  charge  of  4d.  per  tetter  was  levied.  This 
was  fiSaortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  present  uniform  penny-rate.  Hil}  was  placed 
in  the  treasurv,  and  was  working  out  his  measure  when  the  Tory  government  succeeded 
to  power,  ana  dismissed  him.  A  subscription  was  sot  up  at  once  to  reward  a  public 
benefactor,  and  mark  the  public  sense  of  his  dismissal,  and  the  sum  of  £15,000  was 
presented  to  Hill.  In  1846,  when  the  whigs  returned  to  office,  Hill  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  postmaster-general.  In  1854  he  succeeded  col.  Maberley  as  secretary 
to  the  post-office,  an  appointment  which  he  held  till  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resiflp  in  1864.  His  full  salary  of  £2,000  a  year  was  awarded  him  for  life,  and  he  also 
received  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £20,000.  He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1860,  and  d.c.l. 
(Oxon)  in  1864  (see  Post-officb).  The  money-order  office  is  one  of  the  offshoots  of 
penny  postage;  and  parliament,  in  1861,  engrafted  a  system  of  post-office  savings-banks 
upon  the  postal-service,  which  was  carried  out  by  Hill  with  his  usual  administrative 
ability  and  success. — His  eldest  brother,  Matthew  Davenport  Hill  (died  1872).  long 
the  recorder  of  Birmingham,  distinguished  himself  by  his  labors  for  the  education  of 
the  t)eople,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals.  One  of  his  brothers,  Mr.  Edwin  Hill, 
was  the  inspector  of  stamps  at  Somerset  house ;  and  another,  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  was 
the  first  to  propound  and  enforce  those  humane  principles  upon  which  modern  prison 
discipline  is  founded ;  and  his  work,  On  Crime,  is  a  standard  authority  for  legislators. 
He  was  aasisUnt  secretary  to  the  post-office.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  VjUU^  HC 
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HILL,  Yiscouirr  (Rowland  Hill),  British  gen.  and  commander-in-chief,  a  sdon  of 
the  ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  the  Hills  of  Shropshire,  was  second  son  of  sir 
John  Hill,  bart.,  of  Hawkstone.  He  was  b.  Aug.  11,  1772,  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
of  15,  and  obtained  a  captaincy  before  he  was  20.  He  took  part  in  the  disastrous 
campaign  in  which  sir  John  Moore  los|;  his  life.  He  also  served  in  the  campaigns 
of  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and^  displayed  conspicuous 
gallantry,  as  well  as  great  talents  as  a  commander.  In  the  peninsular  engjagements  he 
was  usually  intrusted  with  the  most  Important  duties  next  to  those  which  devolved 
upon  the  duke  of  Wellington;  and  when  the  army  returned  home  the  fame  of  Hill  was 
second  only  to  that  of  the  great  commander.  He  was  created  baron  Hill  of  Almarts 
and  Hawkstone,  received  a  parliamentary  ^^rant  of  £2,000  a  year;  and  both  title  and 
annuity  were  granted  to  his  nephew  in  remainder.  He  was  also  made  o.c.b.  He  com- 
manded a  division  at  Waterloo,  and  remained  with  the  armv  of  occupation,  as  second 
in  command,  until  it  evacuated  the  French  territory.  He  succeeded  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  1828  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  dispensed  the  patronage 
which  he  possessed  with  great  impartiality.  In  1842  his  health  declined,  ana  the  duke 
of  Wellington  once  more  took  the  command  of  the  army.  After  his  resignation,  Hill 
was  created  a  viscount.  He  died  unmarried  at  Hardwicke  Grange,  co.  of  Salop,  Dec 
10,  18^,  in  his  71st  year.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  nephew, 
sir  R.  Hill,  bart 

HILL,  RowLAin),  1744-1888;  an  English  preacher  of  great  eccentricity.  While 
still  at  Cambridge  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Methodist  preacher  Whitefield,  and 
stimulated  by  his  example  he  scandalized  the  university  authorities  and  his  own  friends 
by  preaching  in  the  surrounding  villa^s  before  taking  holy  orders,  and  conducting 
reli^ous  services  in  the  houses  of  the  sick  and  poor.  He  graduated  with  honor,  and 
taking  orders,  was  appointed,  1778,  to  the  parish  of  Kingston,  Somersetshire,  where  he 
indulged  his  taste  for  open-air  preaching,  and  attracted  great  crowds  to  the  services 
which  he  held  nearly  every  day  of  the  week.  Having  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1780 
inherited  considerable  property,  he  buUt  for  his  own  use  Surrey  chapel,  in  the  Black- 
friars  road,  London.  The  chapel  was  opened  June  8,  1783.  Although  he  now  occupied 
a  position  as  a  dissenting  minister,  Hill  conducted  his  services  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  of  the  church  of  England,  in  whose  communion  he  always  remained.  From  ihe 
first  his  success  was  perfect,  and  his  chapel  soon  became  flllea  with  a  larger  congrega- 
tion than  any  other  in  London.  In  the  summer  months  he  made  what  he  called  "gospel- 
tours"  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  extending  them  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  attracting  wherever  he  went  crowded  and  interested  audiences.  After  these  tours 
he  invariably  returned  with  increased  enthusiasm  to  his  duties  at  the  Surrey  chapel. 
where  he  continued  to  officiate  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  oratorical  powers,  like  those 
of  Whitefield,  were  specially  adapted  for  rude  and  uncultivated  audiences,  and  were 
equally  effective.  He  possessed  a  voice  of  great  power,  and,  according  to  Southey, 
"his  manner"  was  **  that  of  a  performer  as  great  in  his  own  line  as  Kean  or  Kemble." 
He  occa.sionally  violated  laws  of  good  taste  by  the  eccentricities  of  his  wit  and  humor, 
but  the  intensity  and  purity  of  the  purpose  by  which  he  was  actuated  maintained  his 
moral  influence.  Among  other  publications  he  wrote  ViUage  IHaloffue$,  which  first 
appeared  in  1810,  and  reached  a  34th  edition  in  1889. 

Hill,  Thomas,  d.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  N.  J.,  1818;  educated  at  Harvard;  studied  theology: 
settled  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1845;  in  1859  became  president  of  Antioch  college,  and 
in  1862  of  Harvard  college;  resigned  in  1868.  He  accompanied  Agassiz  on  his  eme- 
dition  to  South  America,  and  upon  his  return  took  a  jjastoral  charge  in  Portland,  Me. 
He  has  published  poems,  an  elementary  treatise  on  arithmetic,  a  work  on  geometry; 
Liberal  Education;  Jems  the  Interpreter  of  Nature;  Natural  Sources  of  Theolo^,  etc 

HIL'LAH,  or  Hilla,  a  t.  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  and  60  m.  s. 
of  the  city  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  (<^v.).  Here  the  Euphrates  is  450  ft.  in  width,  and  k 
crossed  by  a  floating  bridge.  Hillah  is  a  fortified  town,  contains  a  citadel,  a  mosque, 
and  several  well-stocked  bazaars.  Dyeing,  tanning,  and  manufactures  of  silk  are  here 
carried  on.  The  population,  which  is  fluctuating,  may  be  stated  at  between  7,000  and 
10,000. 

HILLARD,  Georgb  Stillmajt,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.,  1808;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1828;  was 
assistant  of  George  Bancroft  in  a  seminary  at  Northampton,  Mass. ;  in  1833  became  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  Boston,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  He  was  chief  officer 
of  the  Boston  common  council;  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and  of  the  senate,  and 
in  1867  U.  S.  district  attorney.  In  connection  with  Geor^  Ripley,  he  was,  in  1833, 
editor  of  the  ChinsUan  Register,  a  Unitarian  paper.  Subsequently  he  turned  his  atten 
tion  to  literary  work  and  to  lecturing.  In  1853  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
published  Six  MontJis  in  Italy,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  a 
standard  work  of  its  class.  He  was  afterwards  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Boston 
Couriery  and  wrote  a  number  of  biographical  works. 

HIL'IEI,  Hababli  (the  Babylonian),  or  Hazaken  (the  elder),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  influential  doctors  of  the  Jewish  law,  was  b.  §^^mh  S^^JkfO^^^y^^^^^  ° 
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poor  parents,  but  in  the  female  line  of  royal  (Davidian)  descent.  Forty  years  old— so 
the  legend  runs — ^he  miCTatedinto  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  studying  the  law;  and  of 
the  small  sum  he  earned  by  hard  manual  labor,  he  gave  half  to  the  door-keeper  of  the 
academy,  where  Shemaja  and  Abtalion,  the  great  masters  of  the  period,  expounded  the 
Halacha  (q.v.);  and  before  long  he  became  one  of  the  favorite  and  foremost  pupils  of 
Abtalion.  Five  or  six  years  (Sabb.  15  a.)  after  Herod  had  mounted  the  throne,  Hillel 
was  elected  Nasi,  or  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  range  of  his  acquirements  is 
said  to  have  been  immense;  embracing  not  only  Scripture  and  tradition,  but  nearly  all 
branches  of  human  and  **  superhuman"  knowledge.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  meekest, 
most  modest,  kind,  and  simple-hearted  men.  "Be  of  the  pupils  of  Aaron,  a  friend  of 
peace,  a  promoter  of  peace,  loving  mankind,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  divine 
law"  (Aboth,  i.  2).  "  Do  not  confide  in  thyself,  until  the  day  of  thy  death"  (Aboth,  ii.  3). 
"Do  not  judge  thy  neighbor,  until  thou  hast  been  in  his  place  thyself"  (Aboth,  ii.  5). 
Such  were  some  of  his  most  favorite  sayings.  Still  more  characteristic,  and  highly 
curious,  if  compared  with  Matt.  vii.  12,  is  the  answer  he  gave  to  a  heathen  who,  m  a 
spirit  of  mockery,  requested  him  to  teach  him  "  all  the  law  of  Moses"  while  he  could 
stand  on  one  leg.  "Do  not  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  not  have  others  do  unto  thee," 
Hillel  repliied ;  "that  is  all  the  law;  the  rest  is  mere  comment"  (Babyl.  Talm.  Shabb. 
31  a.).  Hillel  was  also  the  first  who  collected  the  numberless  traditions  of  the  oral  law, 
and  arranged  them  under  six  heads  (see  Mibhna).  The  often  alluded  to  and  highly 
exaggerated  dispute  between  Hillel  and  his  school  and  Shammai  (q.v.),  the  contempo- 
raneous supreme  judge  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Ab-Beth-Din),  and  his  school,  resolves  itself 
into  a  mere  theoretical  one:  the  decisions  themselves  are,  with  a  very  few  and  unim- 
portant exceptions,  identical.  Hillel,  however,  was  the  more  popular  of  the  two,  and 
the  majority  was,  on  account  of  the  better  authorities  he  was  able  to  quote  in  his  sup- 
I)ort,  generally  on  his  side. 

The  time  of  Hillel's  death  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  lived,  like  Moses,  120 
years:  40  years  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  40  years  as  the  humblest  pupil  of  the  law,  and  40 
years  as  the  highest  master  of  the  law.  A  verse  of  the  dirge  composed  at  his  death  has 
survived:  "Woe  for  the  pious,  the  modest,  the  disciple  of  Ezra"  (Sanh.  11  a.).  For  the 
further  influence  of  his  house  and  school,  see  Gamaliel  and  Talmud. 

HILLHOUSE,  James,  ll.d.,  1754-1832;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  practiced 
law.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  at  the  invasion  of  New 
Haven  by  the  English,  commanded  the  governor's  guards.  In  1791  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  a  senator  in  1795,  and  temporary  president  of  the  senate  in  1800.  In 
1815  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  convention. 

HILLHOUSE,  Jambs  Abraham,  1789-1841 ;  b.  Conn. ;  in  earlv  life  was  a  merchant, 
and  in  1819  visited  Europe.  About  1832  he  retired  from  active  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  more  especially  to  verse.  His  chief  works  are  Percy's  Masque; 
Hadad;  and  The  Judgment.    His  poems  have  been  collected  and  published. 

HILL  ITUSTABD.    See  Bunias. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a  co.  in  w.  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Tampa  bay;  2,900 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,216 — 546<colored.  Surface  low  and  level;  productions:  cotton,  sugar, 
com,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Tampa. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a  co.  in  s.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Massachusetts  border,  on  the 
Merrimac,  the  Contoocock  and  other  rivers,  and  intersected  by  three  railroads;  900 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  64,238;  in  '80,  75,606.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  much  of  it  is  covered 
with  forests.  Chief  productions:  corn,  butter,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Co.  seats  three  in 
number:  Manchester,  Nashua,  and  Amherst. 

HILLSDALE,  a  co.  in  s.  Michigan,  on  the  Ohio  border;  drained  by  the  Kalamazoo 
river,  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Detroit,  Hillsdale,  and  South- 
western railroad;  580  sjj.m.;  pop.  '80,  32,726.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  with  expan- 
sive forests.    The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Hillsdale. 

HILLSDALE,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  near  the  St.  Joseph's  river,  90  m.  w.s.w.  of  Detroit; 
pop.  3,684.  Hillsdale  college  (Free  Baptist)  is  situated  here,  and  there  are  churches, 
banks,  good  schools,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

HILL  STATES,  a  number  of  small  principalities  of  India,  on  the  left  or  e.  side  of  the 
upper  Sutlej,  comprise  about  10.000  sq.m.,  and  about  550,000  inhabitants.  With  the 
exception  of  this  aggregate  name,  they  have  but  little  in  common  with  each  other.  Per- 
haps 20  may  be  recKoned  which  have  a  distinct  existence — ^those  best  known  being 
Bhagul,  Bussahir,  and  Gurwhal. 

'HILO,  in  regard  to  size  the  second  t.  in  the  Sandwich  islands;  pop.  '72,  4,220.  It  ia 
on  the  e.  coast  of  Hawaii,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  protected  by  a  reel  of  lava  and  coral. 
The  town  and  region  are  famous  for  natural  beauty.  There  are  four  churches,  includ- 
ing a  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  church  for  the  natives,  a  foreign  church,  and  a 
bethel  for  sailors.  The  trade-winds  striking  against  Mauna  Kea,  a  mountain  back  of 
the  district  of  Hilo,  bring  very  frequent  rains,  the  rainfall  measuring  182  in.  in  a  single 

^-^ear.  These  rains  supply  some  50  streams,  which  empty  into^  the  sea.wi,thkkta  .coast 
ine  of  25  m.,  and  are  often  swollen  with  violent  freshets.  DigitizecfSy  V^oi^^gie 
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HILTED,  a  term  used  in  heraldiy,  to  indicate  the  tincture  of  the  handle  of  a  sword. 

HU'VEBSinc,  a  beautifully  situated  Tillage  in  n.  Holland,  lies  15  m.  s.e.  from 
Amsterdam,  in  the  midst  of  undulating  com-fleids,  variegated  with  woodlands.  The 
chief  industries  are  agriculture,  the  manufacture  of  strong  striped  white  cottons,  car- 
pets, and  horse-cloths,  spinning  and  dyeing  wool.  There  are  two  public  schools,  with 
]  600  pupils,  an  institute  for  young  ladies,  and  another  for  young  gentlemen,  a  Reformed 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.    Pop.  about  6,800. 

HIMERA,  a  city  on  the  n.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded  648  B.C.  by  Carthaginians  and 
exiles  from  Syracuse,  who  imparted  a  Doric  character  to  the  langua^.  Early  in  the  5th 
c,  the  tyrant  Terillus,  being  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  mvoked  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginians.  They  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  pretext,  but  their  eenerai, 
Hamilcar,  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Greeks  under  Gfelon  of  Syracuse,  So  b.c. 
Thrasydaeus,  son  of  Theron,  broueht  a  large  body  of  Doric  emigrants  to  the  city  in  476; 
but  was  soon  expelled  by  Hiero.  Himera  seems  to  have  en  joy  ea  great  prosperity  during 
the  remainder  of  the  5th  century.  In  415  it  refused  admittance  to  the  Athenian  fleeC 
and  remained  a  zealous  ally  of  Syracuse.  In  408  the  Carthaginians  sent  another  great 
army  under  Hannibal,  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  who  razed  the  city  to  the  ground.  A  new 
city,  Thermae  Himerenses,  was  founded  in  407  close  to  the  former  site.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  famous  hot  springs  in  which  Hercules  was  said  to  have  bathed.  The 
new  city  remained  in  Carthaginian  hands  until  it  was  annexed  by  the  Romans  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  It  was  peculiarly  favored  by  them,  and  was  left  a  free  city 
under  its  own  laws.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  a  nourishing  town,  though  not  very 
large.  Under  Augustus  it  became  a  colony.  From  that  time  little  is  known  of  it, 
although  the  site  was  never  deserted,  and  the  town  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Termini. 
Ergotetes,  an  Olympian  victor  celebrated  by  Pindar,  was  a  citizen  of  Himera.  Stesi- 
chorus  the  poet  was  a  native  of  the  city;  and  his  statue  was  preserved  at  Therms  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.    Agathocles  also  was  a  native  of  Therms. 

HDCAXATA  ("  the  abode  of  snow,"  from  the  Sanscrit,  hima,  snow,  and  dla^, 
abode),  in  s.  central  Asia,  is  the  most  elevated  and  stupendous  mountain  system  on  the 
globe.  It  is  not,  as  sometimes  represented,  a  single  chain,  but  a  range  of  nigged  snowy 
peaks  depending  from  the  hi^h  table-land  of  Thibet,  and  separated  by  deep  gorges,  the 
outlets  of  the  streams  origiuating  in  the  melted  snow  and  ice  of  the  interior.  The  mass 
of  the  Himalaya  proper  extends  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Indus  in  the  w.,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Sampu  with  the  Brahmaputra  m  the  e.,  or  from  long.  78*  28'  to  95"  40  e,,  a 
distance  of  nearly  1500  miles.  Their  average  breadth  is  about  150  miles.  The  mean 
elevation  of  the  range  is  from  16,000  to  18,000  ft.,  but  45  of  its  peaks  are  now  known  to 
exceed  38,000  ft.  in  height.  Of  these  there  are  in  Kumaon,  Nanda  Devi.  25.749  ft;  in 
Nepaul,  Dhawalagiri,  26,826  ft.;  Mount  Everest,  29,002  (the  highest  known  point  on 
the  globe);  and  Kunchinjinga,  28,156  ft. ;  in  Bhotan,  Chumalari  is  28,946  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  southern  surface  of  the  Himalaya  comprises  three  distinct  regions— first, 
adjoining  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  the  Tarai,  a  grass-covered  marshy  plain;  next,  the 
great  belt  of  Saul  Wood,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of  the  range;  and  beyond  it  the 
l)huns,  a  belt  of  detritus,  extending  to  the  foot  of  tho  true  mountains. 

Above  these  regions,  which  are  extremely  unhealthy,  are  placed  the  sanitaria  for 
troops— Darjeeling,  Simla,  Muree.  There  are  no  plains  and  but  few  lakes  in  the  Hima- 
laya; the  chief  of  the  latter  are  Nainital,  in  Eumaon,  6,520  ft,  and  the  lake  of  Cashmir, 
5,126  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Snow  falls  at  rare  intervals  in  the  mountains  as  low  as  2,500  ft.,  but  at  6,000  ft.  it 
snows  regularly  every  winter.  The  limit  of  perennial  snow  in  the  Himalaya  is  16,d00 
ft.  on  the  s.,  and  17,400  ft.  on  the  n.  side;  an  anomaly  probably  owing  to  the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  Thibet,  and  the  small  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  that  falls  there.  The  high 
range  of  the  Himalaya  forms  a  vast  screen  which  intercepts  and  condenses  nearly  all 
the  moisture  carried  by  the  winds  from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  deposits  it  on  the  south- 
«m  face  of  the  mountains;  hence  at  Chirra  Punji,  4,200  ft  above  the  sea,  as  much  as  600 
in.  of  rain  has  been  known  to  fall  in  one  year.  Glaciers  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
range  above  the  snow-line;  one  of  these,  that  of  Deotal  in  Gurhwal,  is  17,945  ft  above 
the  sea.  The  mean  height  of  the  passes  in  the  Himalaya  is  17,800  ft,  the  highest  known 
is  Ibi-Gamin  pass  into  Gurhwal,  20,457  ft,  and  the  highest  used  for  traffic  is  the  Parang 
pass  in  Spiti,  18,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  All  the  passes  above  16,000  ft  aie  closed  with 
6now  from  Nov.  till  May.  Trees  and  cultivated  grains  attain  their  highest  limits  in  the 
mountains  at  11,800  and  shrubs  at  15,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  tea-plant  can  be  culti- 
Tated  along  the  entire  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  ft.,  but  the 
best  is  produced  at  from  2,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Tigers  and  apes  are  found  at 
an  elevation  of  11,000,  and  the  leopard  at  13,000  ft,  while  the  dog  follows  the  ^erds 
over  passes  18,000  ft  high.  Snakes  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  ft,  but 
the  highest  limit  of  the  mosquito  is  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  geological  structure 
of  the  Himalayas  consists  of  crystalline  rocks,  with  granite,  gneiss,  and  a  schistose 
formation,  comprising  micaceous,  chloritic,  and  talcose  schists.  Earthquakes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  central  range.  About  the  meridian  of  82  e.,  near  the 
Mansarowar  lake,  a  great  transverse  range,  which  further  n.  is  called  the  Giang-ri 
mountains,   abuts  against  the  Himalaya  from  Thibet    fTJ|^d^4gej^mi^t^  water- 
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shed  between  the  Sanpu  (afterwards  the  Brahmaputra)  on  the  e.,  and  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  on  the  west.  These  vast  river  systems,  with  their  magnificent  tributaries, 
derive  their  chief  supplies  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Himalaya,  and  conse- 
quently are  in  flood  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  when  the  moisture  they  supply  is 
most  needed. 

On  account  of  the  majestic  height  of  this  mountain  range,  and  the  apparent  impossi- 
•  bility  of  reaching  its  summit,  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Hindus  invested  it  with  the 
most  mysterious  properties,  and  connected  it  with  the  history  of  some  of  their  deities. 
In  the  Purines,  the  Himalaya  is  placed  to  the  s.  of  the  fabulous  mountain  Meru,  which 
3tands  in  the  center  of  the  world  (see  Mebu),  and  described  as  the  king  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  was  inaugurated  as  such  when  Prithu  was  installed  in  the  government  of  the 
earth.  As  the  abode  of  Siva,. he  is  the  goal  of  penitent  pilgrims,  who  repair  to  his  sum- 
mit in  order  to  win  the  favors  of  tliis  terrific  god.  His  wife  was  Menlt,  whom  the 
Pitris  or  demigods  Yairfijas  engendered  by  the  mere  power  of  their  thought. 

HIMILCO,  or  Himilgar,  a  Catha^nian  navigator,  who  explored  the  n.w.  coast  of 
Europe,  about  670  b.c.,  at  the  same  time  that  Hanno  explored  the  w.  coast  of  Africa. 
Avienus  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  the  history  of  this  voyage,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  the  Hiberni  and  Albioni,  and  of  a  promontory,  Oestrymnis,  thought  to  be 
Cornwall,  and  a  group,  Oestrymnides,  thought  to  be  the  BciUy  islands. 

HIMILCO,  or  Himilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Hanno,  who  commanded 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,  406  B.C.,  and  conquered  the  w.  part  of  that  island. 
When  Dionysius  renewed  the  war,  897  B.C.,  Himilco  again  commanded  the  Carthagi- 
nians, at  first  with  success,  but  subsequently  Dionysius  assaulted  him  when  greatlv  dis- 
abled by  pestilence,  and  forced  upon  him  a  disgraceiul  capitulation.  Himilco  abandoned 
his  allies  and  mercenaries  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  actually  paid  a  large  gratuitj 
for  permission  to  depart  himself  with  his  native  Carthaginians.  The  disgrace  of  this 
surrender  so  weighed  upon  him,  that  soon  after  returnmg  to  Carthage  he  committed 
suicide. 

HIMMALEH.    See  Himalaya. 

HIMYARITES,  people  of  Arabia  who  claim  Himyar,  one  of  the  mythical  fathers  of 
the  Arabians  8,000  years  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  to  have  been  their  ancestor.  In 
s.  Arabia  they  built  prosperbus  towns,  Aden  among  them,  and  spread  their  rule  over  the 
opposite  African  coast.  At  one  time  they  favored  Christianity,  but  in  529  a.d.  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Ethiopians  and  compelled  to  renounce  their  faith.  About  680 
A.D.  they  were  su^ected  by  the  Mohammedans  and  compelled  to  profess  that  faith. 

HIMYARiriC  LANGUAGE  and  INSCRIPTIONS,  Or  the  language  of  the  races 
fronj  the  Euphrates  to  Abyssinia,  who  trace  their  orgin  to  Himyar.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic  only  or  an  independent  language.  Inscriptions  in  this  language 
are  to  be  found  in  s.  Arabia,  and  some  specimens  are  now  in  the  British  museum. 
They  probably  date  from  the  later  Himyarite  kings,  who  flourished  from  100  b.c.  to 
A.D.  500.  Osiander  considers  the  Himyaritic  language  as  an  early  form  of  Hebrew  and 
Aasyrian. 

EnrCK'LET)  a  manufacturing  and  market  t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Leices- 
ter, 13  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  99  m.  n.n.w.  of  London.  Its  parish 
church,  with  a  beautiful  old  oak  roof,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  Hinckley  has  manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery.  Part  of  the  town 
is  in  Warwickshire.    Pop.  71,  6,902. 

HINCKS,  Edward,  d.d.;  1792-1866;  b.  Ireland;  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, and  became  a  clergyman.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  parish  of  Eilly- 
jeagh.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  archaeologist,  and  wrote  on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  He  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  college,  and  some  works  on  religious  subjects. 

HINCyKS,  Sir  Francis,  b.  Ireland,  1807;  was  engap;ed  in  early  life  in  mercantile 
business  in  Canada,  and  subsequently  in  journalism,  being  proprietor  of  the  Toronto^ 
Examiner,  He  was  successively  finance  minister  of  the  colony,  and  in  1851  prime- 
minister.  In  1856  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Windward  islands,  and  governor  of 
British  Guiana  in  1862.  In  1869  he  was  knighted,  and  was  again  chosen  finance  minis- 
ter of  Canada. 

HIKC'IEAB,  a  celebrated  churchman  of  the  9th  c,  was  b.  in  806.  The  exact  place 
of  his  birUi  is  unknown,  but  from  his  being  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  it 
is  presumed  to  have  been  in  that  province.  He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Denis,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Paris  (829),  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
framing  and  carrying  out  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  monastery.  Some  time 
afterwards,  he  was  named  abbot  of  the  abbeys  of  Compi^gne  and  St.  Germain;  and  in 
845  was  elected  archbishop  of  Rheims.  The  most  important  event,  considered  his- 
torically, in  the  career  of  Hincmar,  is  his  controversy  with  pope  Nicholas  I.  in  this  year 
862  (see  Nicholas  I.).  Rothadius,  bishop  of  Soissons  ana  suffragan  of  Hincmar, 
deposed  a  priest  of  his  diocese,  who  appealed  to  Hincmar  as  metropolitan,  and  was 
ordered  by  him  to  be  restored  to  office.    Rothadius  resisting  this  [5[^^^tl^iid,^f^Qp[(:: 
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been,  in  consequence,  condemned  and  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop,  appealed  to 
the  pope,  who  at  once  ordered  Hincmar  to  restore  Rothadius,  or  to  appear  at  Rome  in 

Sjrson  or  by  his  representative,  to  vindicate  the  sentence.  Hincmar  sent  a  legate  to 
ome,  but  refused  to  restore  the  deposed  bishop;  whereupon  Nicholas  annulled  the 
sentence,  and  required  that  the  cause  should  again  be  heard  in  Rome.  Hincmar,  after 
some  demur,  was  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  cause  of  Rothadius  was  re-examined,  and 
he  was  acquitted,  and  restored  to  his  see. 

The  conduct  of  Hincmar  is  also  historically  interesting  in  relation  to  the  temporal 

fower  of  the  medisBval  papacy  (see  Popes).  Under  the  successor  of  Nicholas,  Adrian 
I.,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine  on  the  death  of 
king  Lothaire,  the  pope  favoring  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor  Lewis  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Charles  the  bold  of  France.  To  the  mandate  which  Adrian  addressed  to  the 
subjects  of  Charles  and  to  the  nobles  of  Lorraine,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church,  Hincmar  offered  a  firm  and  persistent  opposition.  He  was  equally 
firm  in  resisting  the  undue  fextension  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
When  the  emperor  Lewis  IIL,  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  council  of 
Vienne,  sought  to  obtrude  an  unworthy  favorite,  Odacer,  upon  the  see  of  Beauvais, 
Hincmar  boldly  remonstrated,  and  fearlessly  denounced  the  unjustifiable  usurpation. 
Hincmar  died  m  the  year  883.  His  works  were  collected  in  two  vols,  folio  by  Pdre 
Sirmond,  S.  J.  (Paris,  1645).  Several  other  pieces  of  his  are  found  in  the  8th  vol.  of 
Labbe's  Collection  of  Councils,  and  in  the  5th  vol.  of  that  of  Hardouin;  as  also  in  Pdre 
Cellot's  Conea.  Duziac.  (Paris,  1658).  Many  others  of  his  works,  still  in  MS.,  are 
enumerated  in  Wetzer's  Kirch&n-Leicicon,  v.  308. 

Him))  the  female  of  the  stag  (q.v.)  or  red  deer.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  female  of  some  other  species  of  deer— never  being  so  applied,  however,  to 
any  other  British  or  European  species;  and  is  sometimes  even  extended  to  female  ante- 
lopes. In  the  strictest  use  of  the  term  hind,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
of  *'  venerie,"  it  did  not  become  the  designation  of  a  female  red  deer  until  the  third  year 
of  its  age. 

HIKD,  John  Russell,  an  English  astronomer,  was  b.  at  Nottingham,  May  12,  1828. 
At  an  early  period  he  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  in  1840 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  prof.  Wheatstone,  a  situation  in  the  royal  observatory 
at  Greenwich,  where  he  remained  till  June,  1844.  Hind  was  then  sent  as  one  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  determine  the  exact  longitude  of  Valentia,  and  on  his  return 
was  appointed  to  a  post  in  Mr.  Bishop's  observatory.  Regent's  park,  London.  Here  he 
made  those  observations,  the  results  of  which  have  rendered  his  name  renowned  in  the 
scientific  world.  He  has  calculated  the  orbits  and  declination  of  morfe  than  70  plansts 
and  comets,  noted  16  new  movable  stars,  and  8  nebulae,  and  discovered  10  new  planets, 
viz.,  L*is  and  Flora  in  1847,  Victoria  in  1850,  Irene  in  1851,  Melpomene,  Fortuna, 
Calliope,  and  Tbalia  in  1852,  Euterpe  in  1858,  and  Urania  in  1854.  In  1851  Hind 
obtained  from  the  academy  of  sciences,  Paris,  the  Lalande  medal,  and  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member.  In  1852  he  obtained  the  astronomical  society  of  London's 
^old  medal,  and  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  from  the  British  government.  He  also  super- 
intends the  publication  of  the  Nautical  Almana^c.  Hind's  scientific  papers  have  generally 
been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  Vie  Astronomical  Society,  in  the  Comptes  Uendus  of 
Paris,  and  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten  of  Altona.  Hind's  popular  works  are — Recent 
Comets  and  tiie  Elements  of  their  Oi'bits  (published  in  the  Athenmim,  Aug.  9,  1845); 
Astronomical  Vocabulary  (16mo,  1852);  T/ie  Cornets  (12mo,  1852);  The  Solar  System  (8vo, 
1852);  Illustrated  London  Astronomy  (8vo,  1858).  Elements  of  Algel^ra  (Lond,  1855); 
Descriptive  Treatise  on  Comets  (1857),  etc. 

HIKDLET,  a  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  8  m.  8.e.  from  Wigan,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway,  on  the  Manchester  road.  Its  growth  has  of  late  years  been  rapid. 
There  are  numerous  coal-works  in  the  vicinitv;  cotton-spinning  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  are  also  extensively  prosecuted.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  church  of  England,  and  to  a  number  of  other  denominations;  a  free  grammar- 
school,  and  numerous  other  schools.     Pop.  *61,  8,477;  '71,  10,627. 

HINDS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  central  Mississippi,  on  Pearl  and  Bi^  Black  rivers,  crossed  by 
the  Vicksburg  and  Meriden,  and  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  railroads; 
930  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  80,488.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile;  cotton,  com,  and 
pork  are  the  chief  products.    Co.  seat,  Jackson  (the  state  capital). 

HINDU  XTJSH,  or  Indian  Caucasub,  forms  the  westward  continuation  of  the 
Himalaya,  being  sometimes  reckoned  a  part  of  that  colossal  range.  It  extends  from  the 
Upper  Indus  on  the  e.  to  the  Bamian  pass  (q.v.)  on  the  w.,  stretching  in  n.  lat  between 
84"  and  86"*,  and  in  e.  long,  between  68"*  and  75"*.  Separating  Afghanistan  on  the  s.  from 
Turkistan  on  the  n.,  it  sends  off  the  Oxus  through  the  latter,  and  the  Helmund  through 
the  former,  to  two  salt  lakes— the  Oxus  to  Aral,  and  the  Helmund  to  Hamdn.  The  loftiest 
summit  is  Hindu  Koh,  situated  about  80  m.  to  the  n.  of  the  city  of  Cabul,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  20,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Unlike  the  Himalaya  Proper,  the  chain 
is  a  water-shed,  and  is  also  remarkably  destitute  of  timber;  while,  like  the  ridge  in 
question,  it  presents  an  appearance  of  much  greater  height  towards  the  s.  than  towards 
the  north. 
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Hmsir  LAW,  BELIGIOir,  etc.    See  India. 

HINDUSTAN',  meaning^  The  Land  of  ths  Hindus,  is  a  term  of  the  same  class  as 
TurkistaD,  Afghan istan,  Farsistan,  Beloochistan,  or  Frangistan  (the  oriental  name  of 
western  Europe).     See  India. 

HIHOE,  the  pivots  or  joints  on  which  doors,  shutters,  etc.,  revolve.  The  simplest 
form  of  hinge  is  a  projection  cut  upon  the  substance  of  which  the  door  is  made,  and  • 
fitted  into  a  hole.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  wooden  shutters,  and  there  are  examples  v 
extant  of  starve  shutters  hinged  in  this  manner.  The  cathedral  of  TorceUo,  near  Venice, 
which  dates  from  the  11th  c,  still  has  the  windows  protected  with  shutters  formed  of 
large  slabs  of  stone,  hinged  on  stone  pivots.  During  the  middle  ages,  hinges,  as  well  as 
every  other  useful  article,  were  made  subjects  of  ornamentation.  The  earliest  ornamental 
hinges  date  from  about  the  10th  century.  The  first  examples  are  cramped  and  stiff, 
and  the  scrolls  are  frequently  terminated  with  animals*  heads.  In  the  early  English 
and  decorated  styles,  the  hinges  and  other  metal-work  were  very  elaborate  and  beautiful 
in  design,  and  frequently  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  doors.  In  the  perpendicular 
style,  hinges  were  usually  very  simple  in  form,  the  paneling  of  the  wood-work  not 
admitting  of  much  ornamental  iron-work.  In  modern  times  hinges  have  almost 
entirely  lost  their  ornamental  character.  They  are  chiefly  made  of  brass  and  iron,  and 
fitted  on  the  edges  of  the  doors  and  shutters,  where  they  are  concealed.  "Double- 
jointed  edge-hinges"  are  those  now  most  in  use.  The  revival  of  mediaeval  architecture 
has,  however,  given  an  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  metal-work,  and 
hinges  of  varied  and  good  design  are  now  generally  used  in  connection  with  Gothic 
architecture. 

HINGHAM,  a  t.  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  sea-coast,  intersected  by  the  Old 
Colony  railroad ;  the  village  is  12  m.  by  water  from  Boston ;  pop.  of  township,  4,485.  The 
village  is  a  strange  old  place  near  Nantasket.  It  was  settled  in  ld35,  and  its  first  pastor 
came  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  England.  In  the  cemetery  there  is  a  fine 
monument  to  the  early  settlers,  and  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  John  A.  Andrew,  the 
••war  governor"  of  Massachusetts.  Derby  academy  is  located  here,  and  there  are  other 
schools,  churches,  and  manufactures.    It  is  a  popular  place  of  summer  resort. 

HIKHOM,  Valley  of.    See  Gehenna.  ' 

HIHHY,  the  hybrid  produced  between  a  horse  and  a  female  ass.    It  is  smaller  than 
a  mule,  but  the  body  is  more  bulky  in  proportion  to  the  legs,  and  its  strength  is  inferior. 
It  is  less  valuable  than  the  mule,  although  it  is  more  docile.    The  hinny  is  rare.    It  was 
described  by  some  of  the  earlier  naturalists  as  a  hybrid  between  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  ^ 
even  Buffon  seems  to  have  entertained  this  notion. 

HIHOJOSA-DEL-DUQUE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  and  45  m.  n.w. 
of  the  city  of  that  name,  consists  of  spacious  streets,  with  neat  white-washed  houses, 
each  with  a  garden  or  court  attached.  It  has  several  convents  and  hospitals,  and  linen 
and  woolen  manufactures.    Pop.  between  7,000  and  8,000. 

HINSDALE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Colorado  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  Gunnison  rivers,  formed 
after  the  census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  peaks  are 
remarkably  high.    There  are  silver  mines  in  operation.     Co.  seat,  Lake  City. 

HINSDALE,  Burke  Aaron,  b.  Ohio.  1837;  educated  at  Hiram  college,  and  in  1861 
entered  the  Campbellite  ministry,  ofiiciating  in  Cleveland  and  other  places.  In  1866  he 
was  chosen  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  Standard,  In  1869  he  was  pit>fes6or  of  his- 
tory in  Hiram  college,  and  the  next  year  became  its  president.  He  is  the  author  of 
Qenuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Oospel ;  The  Etxdutton  of  the  Theoloffieal  and  Doc- 
trinal Systems  of  the  Ancient  Church  ;  and  BeptibUean  Text- Book  for  1880. 

HINTON,  John  Howard,  1791-1878;  b.  England;  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  zealous 
advocate  of  voluntary  work  in  education  and  religion.  He  wrote  History  and  Topog- 
raphy oftTie  United  States;  Elements  of  Natural  Hi^Sory  ;  etc. 

HIOGO,  or  Fiooo,  a  seaport  of  Japan  on  the  island  of  Hondo,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Osaka.  There  is  an  excellent  harbor,  a  town-hall,  custom-house,,  government 
machine-shops,  gas-light  for  the  streets,  and  extensive  trade. 

HI017EH-THSAHG,  a  celebrated  Chinese  traveler,  professine  the  Buddhist  creed,  who 
visited  110  countries  and  places  of  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  c.  (629-645),  and 
gave  a  very  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the  condition  of  Buddhism  as  it  pre- 
vailed at  that  period  in  India.  His  inquiries  having  been  chiefiy  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  his  veneration,  he  did  not  enter  so  much  into  details  concerning  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  India  as  might  be  desired;  but  considering  the  many  curious 
notices  he  gives  on  other  matters  which,  besides  those  of  Buddhist  interest,  came  under 
his  observation,  and  the  high  degree  of  trustworthiness  which  his  narrative  possesses, 
his  memoirs  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  India  in  ffeneral,  and  of  Buddhism  in  particular,  during  the  period  stated.  Appar- 
ently, he  traveled  alone,  or  with  a  few  occasional  companions;  and  wearing  the  garb 
of  a  religious  mendicant,  with  nothing  but  a  staff,  wallet,  and  water-pot,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  exposed  to  any  dangerous  adventures  on  his  journey  from  China  to 
India.     It  is  more  remarkable,  However,  that  he  incurred  no  impediments  ^s>flgy 
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home,  when  he  traveled  with  500  packages  of  books,  besides  images  of  Buddha  and 
various  sacred  relics;  and  his  immunity  from  danger  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
civilized  condition  of  the  countries  which  he  described.  It  ddes  not  appear  that  the 
account  of  his  travels  was  written  by  himself,  for  of  the  two  works  relating  to  them 
neither  is  the  performance  of  Hiouen-Thsang.  The  first  is  a  bibliographical  notice  of 
him,  in  which  his  travels  form  a  principal  feature ;  it  was  composed  by  two  of  his 
pupils,  HoeX-li  and  Yen-Thsong.  The  latter  bears  the  title  of  Ta- thang-n-yu-ki,  or 
*'  Memoirs  of  the  Countries  of  the  West,  published  under  the  Thang,"  and  was  edited 
by  Pien-ki,  since  Hiouen-Thsang  himself,  who  during  17  years  had  spoken  none  but 
foreign  languages,  had  perhaps  lost  the  facility  of  writing  elegant  Chinese.  According 
to  a  remark  added  to  the  title  of  his  work  in  the  imperial  Chinese  edition,  it  would  fol- 
low that  it  had  been  translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Chinese ;  but  this  statement,  as  prof. 
Stanislas  Julien  observes,  can  only  mean  that  the  fundamental  part  of  the  work  relat- 
ing to  history,  legends,  etc.,  was  taken  from  Hindu  sources,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
indication  of  distances  and  numerous  personal  observations  must  have  come  from 
Hiouen-Thsang  himself.  Both  works  have  been  published  in  a  French  translation  by 
the  distinguished  Chinese  scholar,  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  who  has  acquitted  himself  of 
the  great  and  oeculiar  difficulties  of  his  task  in  so  creditable  a  manner  that  his  Hwtoir& 
de  la  Vie  de  Hiotien-TTisang  (P&vis,  1853)  and  his  MSmotres  sur  lea  Contre*^  Ocddentales^ 
par  Hiouen-Thsang  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1857-1858)  have  not  only  become  indispensable  to'the 
student  of  Chinese  and  Sanscrit  literature,  but  will  be  a  lasting  honor  to  M.  Julien'a 
industry  and  scholarship.  An  abstract  of  both  works,  by  the  late  prof.  H.  H.  Wilson, 
appeared  in  the  17th  volume  of  the  journal  of  the  royal  Asiatic  society,  pp.  106-187. 

HIP,  or  Hep,  the  fruit  of  the  rose.  It  is  almost  always  red,  and  consists  of  the 
enlarged  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx  filled  with  bard  seed-like  aeficmiay  which  are  surrounded 
with  bristly  hairs  {tetcB).  The  fleshy  covering  contains  mucilage,  su^r,  ^m,  malic  and 
citric  acids,  tannin,  resin,  and  a  number  of  salts.  The  sets  excite  itching  in  the  skin. 
The  fleshy  part  of  hips,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  preserved  with  sugar,  finds  a  place  in  the 
pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  conserve  of  hips  (conserta  rosajructus,  oir^ectio  roam 
caninoB,  etc.).  It  is  slightly  refrigerant  and  astringent,  and  is  often  used  as  a  vehicle  or 
basis  for  other  medicines.  Hips  eaten  entire  are  a  popular  remedy  for  ascarides,  on 
which  their  action  is  purely  mechanical,  and  is  owing  to  the  irritating  settt.  The  hips 
of  different  species  of  rose  are  almost  indiscriminately  used.  In  some  part«  of  Europe 
hips  are  preserved  in  sugar  as  an  article  of  food,  or  are  dried  and  used  in  soups  and 
stews,  the  achsenia  and  setse  beinff  removed.  For  this  purpose,  the  large  soft  hips  of  the 
apple  rose  (rosa  pomifera)  are  preferred. 

HIP,  in  architecture,  the  rafter  at  the  angle  where  two  sloping  roofs  meet.  A  roof 
is  called  a  hipped  roof  when  the  end  is  sloped  upwards  so  as  to  form  a  hip  on  each 
side. 

HIP-JODTT  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint  formed  by  the  reception  of  the  globular  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  (or  femur)  into  the  deep  pit  or  cup  in  the  os  innominatum,  which  is 
known  as  the  acetabulum  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  vinegar  cups  used  by  the 
Romans.  If  the  variety  of  the  movements  of  this  joint— viz.,  flexion,  extension,  abduc- 
tion, adduction,  and  rotation  inwards  and  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  its  great 
strength  are  considered,  it  may  well  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  joint  in  the 
whole  body. 

The  ligaments  are  usually  described  as  five  in  number— viz. :  1.  The  capsular;  2. 
The  ilio-femoral;  8.  The  teres  or  round;  4  The  cotyloid;  and  5.  The  transverse.  Of 
these,  the  capsular  ligament  is  the  most  important,  and  extends  from  the  edge  of  the 
cup  to  the  circumference  of  the  neck  upon  which  the  ball  is  carried,  mclosing  the 
bony  parts  in  a  strong  sheath.  The  ilio-iemoi'al  is  merel:^  an  accessory  band  of  fibers 
which  give  increased  thickness  to  the  capsular  ligament  in  front,  where  strength  is 
specially  required.  The  great  use  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  to  limit  the  extension  of 
the  hip-joint,  and  thus  to  give  steadiness  to  the  erect  posture.  The  only  other  ligament 
requiring  notice  is  the  X.  teres,  or  round  ligament,  which  is  in  reality  triangular 
rather  than  round,  and  has  its  apex  attached  to  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  while  its 
base  is  connected  with  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum.  Its  use  is  not  very  clearly  known, 
but  probably  is  to  limit  movement  in  one  direction.  It  is  sometimes  absent  in  cases  in 
which  no  special  weakness  of  the  joint  was  observed  during  life,  and  is  of  by  no  means 
constant  occurrence  in  mammals.  The  joint  is  much  strengthened  by  a  large  number 
of  surrounding  muscles,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  power. 

In  such  a  joint  as  this,  although  the  ligaments  materially  assist  in  preventing  dislo- 
cation, it  is  obvious  that  the  articular  surfaces  cannot,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  kept  in  apposition  by  them,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  loose  in  their  whole  circum- 
ference, to  permit  of  the  general  movements  of  the  joint.  The  experiments  of  Weber 
show  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  real  power  by  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is 
retained  in  Uie  acetabulum  when  the  muscles  are  at  rest.  "  One  convincing  experiment 
is  easily  repeated— that,  namely,  of  holding  up  a  side  of  the  pelvis,  with  its  appended 
lower  extremity,  the  joint  not  having  been  opened,  and  then  borinff  a  hole  through  the 
acetabulum,  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the  joint,  when  the  weight  of  tne  limb  will  cause  it 
to  drop  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  being  pulled  out  of 
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the  acetabulum  as  soon  as  the  air  is  permitted  to  pass  between  the  artlculur  surruccs/' — 
Humphry  On  the  Humun  Sktleton^p,  74. 

D1SKA8B  OK  THE  Hip-joint.  Hip-discasc  differs  in  so  mnny  points  of  iinpoitaiice 
from  other  joint-diseases,  and  is  so  serious  an  affection,  tliat  ii  requires  a  special  noiure. 
Its  connection  with  scrofula  is  more  distinctly  marked  than  tlial  of  mo>t  other  joint- 
diseases,  and  it  ahnost  always  occurs  before  the  age  of  pulierty.  It  coMie»  011.  in 
-children  or  young  persons  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  from  virry  slight  causes,  thus, 
it  is  often  traced  to  over-exertion  in  a  long  walk,  a  sprain  in  jumping,  or  a  tuli ;  and  m 
many  cases  no  apparent  cause  can  be  assigned. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  whole  of  the  structures  of  the  joint  are  inflamed, 
and  by  proper  treatment  at  this  period  ihe  mortiid  action  may  be  sometimes  suoitucil 
without  any  worse  consequences  than  a  more  or  less  rigid  joint.  Uisually.  hi»\vever, 
ab-scessc'S  form  around  the  joint,  and  often  comnmnicale  with  its  interior;  and  the 
acetabnhiin,  and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thiKhlxtne.  become  disintegruted.  solteiied. 
and  gritty.  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  dislocation  of  the  head  or'  the  thigh-hoiic 
commonly  occurs,  either  from  the  capsular  ligament  lK*toming  more  or  less  oesiroyed, 
and  tlie  heail  of  the  bone  Ixiing  drawn  out  of  its  cavity  by  the  actitm  of  the  surround- 
ing muscles,  or  fn)m  a  fungous  mass  sprouting  up  from  the  bollom  of  the  cavity,  and 
pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  before  it. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  symptoms  should  be  detected  in  nn  early  stage 
of  the  disease;  and  on  the  least  suspicion  of  this  joint  being  affected,  surgical  aid 
should  at  once  be  sondit. 

As  the  disease  advances,  abscesses  (ns  already  mentioned)  occur  around  the  joint, 
which  sometimes,  from  the  tension  they  exert  on  the  obturator  nerve,  occasion  extreme 
pain  in  the  inside  or  the  thigh.  True  shortening  of  the  liino  now  takes  place,  whicli  at 
the  same  time  l)ecomes  adducted  and  inverted.  From  this  stag'j,  if  Ihe  luaith  is  pretty 
good,  and  the  lungs  are  sound,  the  patient  may  lie  sf)  fortuni>te  as  to  recover  wiih  an 
anciiylosed  (or  immovable)  hip  joint;  hut  the  proitability  is  that  exhaustion  and  liectic 
will  come  on.  and  that  death  will  supervene,  from  the  wasting  influence  of  tne  purulent 
discharges  occasioned  liy  the  diseased  bone. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  may  vary  from  two  or  three  months  to  ten  or  more 
years. 

As  the  treatment  must  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  unneccssnry 
to  say  more  than  that  the  most  important  points  are  perfect  rent  to  the  affected  part, 
which  may  be  secured  by  a  strong  leiither  splint,  or  l)y  a  starch  bandage,  the  internal 
administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  tonics,  and  the  application,  of  couuler-irritatiou  tiy 
means  of  an  issue  behind  the  great  troclmnter. 

HIP-KltOB,  nn  ornament  carved  in  stone  or  wood,  set  on  the  apcz  of  a  gable  or 
hippeii  roof,  and  forming  a  kind  of  finial  (q.v.). 

HIPPAB'CHITS,  the  first  systematic  nstronoiner  on  record,  was  l)orn.  according  to 
'  Strabo.  at  Nicuea.  in  Bithynia.  ahowt  the  besrinning  of  the  2d  c.  b.c.  Of  his  persiinnl 
history,  nothing  is  known.  According  to  Fabriciu^.  Hipparchus  \vr«»te  nine  s<*parate 
works,  of  which  only  the  last  and  I&ist  important.  A  Comnientfirj/ o/i  Aratus,  has  como 
down  to  us.  The  other  works  treate(i  of  astronomy  ai>d  geograpliy.  The  only 
authority  we  have  regarding  tlie  discoveries  made  by  Hipparchus  is  the  SifiitaxM  of 
Ptolemy,  and  from  ii  we  learn  tiiat  Hipparchus  discovered  the  "precession  of  the 
equinoxes,"  determined  the  place  of  the  equinox  amon«;  the  stars,  established  the  sohir 
and  lunar  theorie.s  invented  the  astrolaoe  (q.v.).  and  drew  up  a  catalcgue  of  upwards 
of  1000  stars,  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each.  As  Pioleiny  was  also  nn 
astronomer,  there  Is  some  dilficulty  in  allotting  to  each  his  meed  of  praiw;  for  the  dis- 
coveries mentioned  in  the  Si//Uftxiii,  which  ditliculty  has  given  rise  :o  mueh  <iiseussion, 
resulting  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Hipparchus.  See  Delambre*s  Jlutioirede  CAstronomia 
Aticienfie  (Paris.  1817). 

HIPPARIOX,  an  extinct  animal  belonging  to  the  hor.««e  family,  and  regarded  by 
several  modern  naturalists  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which' supports 
the  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  creation,  or  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of 
evolution.     See  Horse.  Fossil. 

HIPPO,  or  Hippo  Rroiub.  a  city  of  Numidin.  of  which  the  ruins  are  vet  to  Ikj 
fceen.  near  the  gulf  of  Bona.  Algeria.  Hippo  was  the  resicienceof  the  rulers  of  Kumiiiia, 
and  in  later  years  the  see  of  St.  Augustine.     The  Vandals  destroyed  the  town  in  431  a.d. 

HIPP0B080IDJB.    See  Forest  Fi.t  and  Spider  Fly. 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  a  genua  of  osseous  fishes,  of  the  order  tophohrancMi  (q.v.).  and  of 
the  family  >*yn{jiuUhid(B  (see  Pipk-fish).  by  some  naturalists  mjule  the  type  of  ;i  sepanite 
family,  /uppornrnpiffce,  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  prehensile  tnil.  wliieh  isinperin-j-, 
an<l  quite  destitute  of  fin,  Tlie  R|)eries,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  hut  some  of 
which  are  foimd  In  the  sens  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  fishes  of  very  <'xlni(»rdinMry 
form  and  habits.  They  have  the  jaws  ututi  d  an«l  tuhuhir,  ns  in  the  pipe-fi^hes:  the 
body  com pres.s<*d.  short,  and  deep;  the  whole  lenirth  of  the  body  nnd  tail  dlvl»led  l»y 
longitudinal  and  transverse  ridires.  with  tuhercles  at  their  intersections  The  scales  are 
ganoid,  clothing  the  whole  body  in  a  kind  of  ariiior..  The  males  have  pouches  on  the 
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tail,  in  which  the  eggs  are  carried  till  they  are  hatched.  From  their  appenrancc,  these 
fisiiki»  have  received  tlie  name  of  8ea-hoksb.  Tliey  swim  in  a  vertical  position,  and  are 
always  ready  to  entwine  their  tails  around  sea-weeds,  or  even  wi^h  one  another.  'I'hey 
are  very  interesting  objects  in  an  aqnurium.  One  species,  //.  bramiXMitria,  is  occasionaKy 
found  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  particularly  in  the  south. — Hippocampus  in  the  Git^ciaa 
uiytiiology  was  a  sea-horse — half  tish,  half  horse — which  served  Poseidon  (iSeptuue), 

HIP  POCSAS,  an  aromatic  medicMited  wine,  formerly  much  used  in  this  country,  and 
still  employed  on  some  parts  of  the  continent.  The  following  was  the  method  of  pi-e- 
paring  it: 'Twelve  pints  of  Lisbon  were  mixed  with  an  equal  qimntity  of  Canary  wine. 
Jiruised  spices  of  various  kinds  were  digested  in  the  wine  for  three  or  four  days,  after 
which  it  was  strained,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  lump-sugar  were  added.  It  was 
doubtless  an  admirable  cordial. 

EIPPOC'BATES,  the  most  cclebmted  physician  of  antiquity,  was  the  son  of  Herac- 
leides,  who  was  also  a  physician,  and  belonged  to  the  famil;^  of  the  Asclepiadte,  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice  being  either  the  lOth  or  the  17th  in  descent  from  iEscuhi- 

Sius.  Uis  mother,  whose  name  was  Phsnarete,  was  said  to  be  descended  from 
[ercules.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  probably  about  the  year  460  b.g.  lie  is 
said  to  have  been  instructed  in  medicine  by  his  father  and  by  Herodicus,  and  in  phi- 
looophy  by  Gorgias  of  Lcontini,  the  celebrated  sophist,  and  Pemoiritus  of  Abdera, 
w'h-jse  cure,  when  aflTected  by  madness,  he  afterwards  effected.  After  spending  some 
time  in  traveling  through  different  parts  of  Greece,  he  settled  and  practiced  Ids  profession 
at  Cos,  and  finally  died  at  Larissa,.  in  Thessaly.  Ills  age  at  the  time  of  bis  death  i» 
uncertain,  and  is  stated  by  different  ancient  authors  to  hlive  been  80.  90.  104,  and  lUS^ 
yeurs.  Clinton  {FuiUi  IlaU )  places  his  death  357  B.o.,  at  the  age  of  104.  We  Icnow^ 
little  more  of  his  personal  history  than  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  physician  and 
an  author,  and  that  he  raised  the  medical  school  of  Cos  to  a  very  high  repuiaiiou.  His 
works  were  studied  and  quoted  by  Plato.  Various  stories  are  recorded  of  him  by  Greek 
writers,  which  arc  undoubtedly  fabulous,  and  to  which  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
advert:  and  we  find  legentls  regarding  him  in  the  works  of  Arabic  writers,  who  term 
him  *'  Bokrat,"  wlulc  the  European  story-tellers  of  the  middle  ages  celebrate  him  under 
the  name  of  **  Ypocnis,"  and,  in  defiance  of  chronology,  make  him  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Home,  with  a  nephew  of  wondrous  medical  skill,  whom  he  di;spatched  iu  his 
own  stead  to  the  king  of  Hungary, 

The  works  bearing  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  and  termed  the  Hippocratic  coUection.. 
arc  more  than  60  in  number,  and.  as  Dr.  Greenhil!  observes  in  his  article  on  Hippocratea 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bioi/r<tphj/,iiic.,  "the  classificaticm  of  these, 
and  assigning  each  (as  far  as  possible)  to  its  proper  author,  constitutes  by  Uir  the  most 
ditficult  question  oonneoted  witll  ancient  medical  writers.''  Dr.  Green  lull  di^iiles  the 
Hippocratic  collection  into  eight  classes,  of  whieh  we  need-spedfy  only  two.  (For  con- 
venience, we  ^ive  the  I^tiiu  instead  of  the  Greek  titles.) 

0fa88  L — Works  certaUxdy  written  byTIjippocrates,  containing  Prog^nmiica;  ApturrUmi;^ 
De  Morbid  PoptUaribus;  De  Ratu^m  Vichcs  in  Morbut  Acatia;  De  Aerc^  Aqmtt,  et  Loci*;  and 
De  Capitis  Vulneribus,  Some  eminent  critics  doubt  the  genuineness  of  some  portions  of 
the  Aph/n'ismi,  the  work  by  which  Hippocrates  is  most  popularly  known. 

dans  11. — Works  perhaps  written  by  Hippbcmtcs.  These  are  11  in  number,  aad  one 
of  them  is  the  well-known  Jiujurandum,  or  *•  Hippocratic  Oatli.'* 

The  others  consist  of  works  written  before  Hippocrates;  works  whose  author  is  coa- 
jectured:  works  by  quite  unknown  autlvors;  and  willful  forgeries. 

For  anything  like  a  full  account  of  his  views,  we  must  refer  to  the  various  writers 
who  have  treated  of  the  history  of  medicine.  We  can  here  only  mention  that  lie  divides 
the  causes  of  disease  into  two  principal  classes:  tlie  first  consisting  of  the  influencje  of 
seasons,  climates,  water,  sitinition,  etc  ;  and  the  second  of  more  personal  causes,  such 
as  the  food  and  exercise  of  the  individual  patient.  His  belief  in  tlio  influence  which 
different  climates  exert  on  the  human  constituticm  is  very  strongly  expressed.  He 
ascribes  to  this  influence  both  the  conformation  of  the  body  and  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,  and  hence  accounts  for  the  differences  Iwiween  the  hardy  Greek  and  the  Asiatic. 
The  four  fluids  or  humors  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile)  were 
regiirded  by  him  as  the  primary  seats  of  diseat«e:  health  was  the  result  of  the  due  com- 
bination (fir  (;ra«M)  of  these,  and  illness  was  the  consequence  of  a  disturlmnce  of  this 
cnisis.  When  a  disease  was  proceeding  favorably,  these  humors  underwent  a  certain 
change  (or  eociiar^,  which  was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as  prepciring  the  way  for  the 
expulsion  nf  morbid*  matter,  or  crim.  these  crises  having  a  tendency  to  occur  at  definite 
p<'rlods,  which  were  hence  called  '*  critical  days."  Hi**  treatment  of  diseases  was 
cautious,  and  what  we  now  term  expectant;  it  consisted  chiefly  and  often  solely  in 
attention  to  diet  and  regimen*,  and  he  was  sometimes  reproached  with  letting  his  patients 
die  by  doing  nothing  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  were  translated  at  an  early  period  into  Arabic.  They 
wore  first  printed  in  a  Fiatin  translation  in  1525  at  Rome.  The  first  Greek  edition  (rho 
Aldine)  appeared  the  following  year  at  Venice:  an  edition  by  Mercurialis  appeared  in 
158S.  one  by  Foesius  in  1505.  and  one  by  Van  der  Linden  (.ntil!  much  esteemed)  in  1685. 
Other  editions  have  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Charti^^iJ^{^f^|\^^^'B^latest, 
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«Bd  incomparably  the  best  edition,  is  tliat  of  Littr6,  in  10  volumes,  the  first  of  wliich 
appeared  iu  1839.  nud  the  la^t  iu  li)dl.  An  edition  by  Ermerins,  with  a  Lutin  tnins- 
lation,  is  now  in  coursd  of  publication  at  Utrecht,  at  tlic  expense  of  the  university  of 
Amsterdam.  The  Latin  title  runs  as  follows:  Jiippoeratin  et  uwruin  Medieorujn  tettrum 
BeLiqaia,  EdidU  Fmncmus  Zaclihritu  Krmeritts.  The  tii-st  three  volumes  appeared 
between  1859  and  1868.  An  excellent  English  translation  of  The  Oenvine  Wt/ikn  of 
Uippocraten  was  published  in  184U  iu  3  vois.,  by  Dr.  Adams.  The  admirable  French 
translation  by  M.  Littre  (1839-61)  is  in  10  vols. 

HIPPOCRATIC  OATH,  a  formula  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  and  taken  by  persons 
entering  the  medical  profession.  By  this  oath  tliey  promised  fealty  to  i he  prolVssi<»n 
and  general  good  conduct  in  their  lives.  It  b  not  dissimilar  to  the  oaihs  of  masonic  and 
other  societies  at  the  present  time. 

EIPPOCBS'VZ  (derived  from  hippo»,  ahorse,  and  krene,  n  fonntnin)  is  n  fountnin  on 
Mt.  Helicon,  abcmt  20  stadia  alK)ve  the  grove  of  the  muses,  and,  nccoidin^  to  the  mythical 
account,  was  produced  by  a  stroke  from  t be  hoof  of  the  horse  Pcg^tsus  (q.v.).  It  was 
sacred  to  the  muses.  In  modern  times,  some  have  attempted  to  hlentify  it  \>ith  a  fine 
spring  at  Makaiiotissa,  and  this  opinion  is  most  probably  correct.     See  Hemcon. 

HIPPODAMI'A,  the  beautiful  (laughter  of  (Enomaus.  kfug  of  Pisa,  in  Ells,  nnd  the 
plci}id  Aslerope.  It  had  been  predicttid  to  her  father  that  he  should  bo  slain  by  his 
future  son-in-law;  he  therefore  stipulated  that  every  suitor  of  his  (laughter  should  run 
a  chariot-race  with  him.  and  that  death  should  l>e  the  consequence  of  defeat.  Thiriccn, 
or.  as  some  say,  seventeen  suitors  had  already  been  conquered  and  shiin,  when  Pel«)|.s 
came  to  Lydia.  Pelopa  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  king's  charioteer,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  goal  before  (Enomaus,  who  in  despair  killed  himself.  Hippodaniia  iKTanie 
the  wife  of  Pelops,  and  the  mother  of  Atreus  and  Thy  est  es.  She  afterwards  dcsiroyed 
herself  from  grief  at  being  reproached  with  having  led  lier  sons  to  murder  each  other. 

HIPPOBBOIIS  (Gr.  Mppas^  a  horse,  and  dromos,  a  race-course),  the  Greek  name  for 
the  place  set  apart  for  h^rse  and  chariot  races.  Its  dimensions  were,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  half  a  mile  in  length  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  breaclth.  In  construc- 
tion and  all  important  points  of  arrangement,  it  ^vas  the  counterpart  of  the  Roman 
circus  (q. v.).  with  the  exception  of  the  arrangement  of  the  chariois  at  the  starting  place. 
In  the  hippodrome,  the  chariots  "were  arranged  so  as  to  form  two  sides  of  an  i>oMelcs 
trmnglc.  with  the  apex  towards  the  goal  and  a  little  to  the  right  side.  But  as  this  would 
have  given  the  chariots  on  the  left  side  a  longer  course  than  those  on  tlie  right,  the  hip- 
podrome was  constructed  with  the  right  side  longer  than  the  other.  The  start  was 
effected  by  setting  free  the  chariots  on  the  extreme  right  and  left,  and  when  they  came 
opposite  tlie  next  two,  by  setting  them  free  also,  and  so  on  till  all  were  in  motion.  The 
hippmlrome  was  also  much  wider  than  the  Roman  circus,  to  allow  room  for  the  greater 
numlier  of  chariots  for  though  we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  numher  that 
usually  started  in  one  race,  we  know  that  Alcibiades  (m  one  occasion  sent  seven; 
Sophocles  mentions  ten  chariots  as  competing  at  the  Pythian  games;  and  the  number 
At  the  Olympic  games  must  have  been  considerably  greater.  There  is  a  Ixautilul 
description  of  a  chariot-race  in  Homer  {Iliads  xxiii.  262-650).  The  golden  ajre  of  the 
hippodrome  was  during  the  lower  Greek  empire.  The  blue  and  green  factions  in  tlie 
hippodrome  carried  their  animosity  into  all  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  perpetual  disunion  which  rendered  the  Byzantine  empire  a  prey 
to  every  agjB^essor. — Tl\e  term  hippodrome  has  l)een  given  to  a" circus  constructed  in 
1845  at  Paris,  and  also  to  a  large  field  in  the  plain  of  Lougchamp,  near  Boulogne,  used 
as  a  race-course. 

HIP'POCFBIFF,  or  Hippooryph  (Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  gitfph-,  griffin),  a  fabulous 
animal,  which  has  Ijcen  represented  as  a  winged  horse,  with  the  hea(rof  a  griffin  The 
hippogriff  figures  largely  in  the  Orlando  Fvrioso  of  Ariosto. 

HIPFOLTTUS,  the  name  of  several  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  early  church,  among 
whom  the  chief  interest  is  concentnited  upon  one  who  is  iK'lieved  to  have  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  3(i  c.  to  have  1>een  bisimp  of  Porius.  near  Home,  and  to  have  suf- 
feri'd  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Severus.  'All  the  facts  conn(»cted  with  the  history  of 
this  saint  have  long  been  the  subject  of  mu(!h  doubt  and  controversy;  and  the  inteiest 
of  the  discussion  has  tieen  much  heightened  of  late  years  by  the  (iiscovery  of  a  very 
curious  and  important  work,  certainly  of  the  age  of  the  supp<)sed  Hippolytus,  and  caU  ii- 
hited,  if  a  genuine  work  of  that  author,  to  throw  a  most  curious  light  upon  the  lariy 
history  of  the  church.  The  work  in  question  was  one  of  several  Greek  MSS.  obtaiiu  d 
at  Mt.  Athos  in  1843,  by  M.  Menas.  an  agent  of  the  Fn^nch  government,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1851,  at  the  expense  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  which  it  was  recommended 
as  a  work  of  exceeding  interest  for  tlie  history  of  the  early  church,  by  M.  Emmanuel 
Miller,  who  undertook  the  task  of  editing  it.  M.  Miller  published  It  as  a  work  of 
Origen,  under  the  title  of  Origenis  PhUosf/phvmena,  The  late  baron  Bunsen  was  the 
first  to  conjecture  that  the  true  author  wa<t  Hippolytus,  but  he  was  mistake  n  as  to  the 
particular  work  of  Hippolytus  which  he  *ook  it  to  be:  and  for  a  time  the  question  of 
the  authorship  remained  in  much  uncertainty.  Some  critics  still  adhered  to  theoi^inion 
that  the  author  was  Origen;  some  ascribed  the  work  to  the  Roman  priest  Caius;  otliers, 
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again,  to  Tcrtullian;  and  others,  in  fine,  to  somo  unknown  Novatian  heretic.  The 
result  of  the  discussion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  although  liunseu  was  mistaken  la 
8uppo>iug  this  treatise  to  be  a  work  of  Hippolytus.  which  Fhotius  has  descriU-d  as  a 
**Uttls  treatise  against  heresies.*'  by  that  author,  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  ^r<^«r  treatUtc  ou  the 
same  subject  ami  b^r  the  same  author. 

There  still  remained,  however,  a  further  question,  namely.  Who  is  the  Hippolytns 
who  is  to  be  rev:arded  as  tli«  author?  Without  reckoning  many  later  saints  of  that  name, 
Dr.  D511inger.  in  his  UippolytuH  untl  KaUUtut,  enumerates  at  least  six  contemi^oraueous, 
or  nearly  contemporaneous,  with  the  supposed  Hippolytus  of  Porlus.  It  must  suHicD 
to  slate  that  althou'^h  not  absolutely  certain,  the  opiuion  that  the  author  of  the  FhiiwO' 
phumewi  was  the  Hippolytus  aUready  known  in  the  ancient  church  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
martyr,  has  met  with  almost  universal  acceptance. 

From  the  autobiographical  details  contained  in  the  treatise,  added  to  the  particulars 
already  known,  we  learn  that  this  Hippolytus,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are 
uncertain,  was,  al>out  the  year  218,  bishop  of  Portus,  near  Oslia.  a  suburban  see  of 
liome,  and  as  such,  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  that  city.  This  fuel 
receives  a  very  decisive  ccntirmution  from  a  statue  discovered  in  Home  in  ld61, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hippolytus,  the  title  of  his  see.  **  Portuensis."  and  the 
paschal  cycle  of  which  Hippolytus  is  known  to  have  been  the  author.  In  the  ])ersecu- 
tion  of  Maximin,  235,  Hippolytus  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Siu'dinia.  from  which 
he  was  permitted  soon  afterwards  to  return;  but  in  a  new  outbreak  of  the  peraecuiion, 
he  was  put  to  death,  probably  in  238.  Probably,  from  the  connection  of  his  see  wiiU 
the  lioman  church,  Hippolytus  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  that  church,  uiid 
placed  himself  in  violent  opposition  to  tlie  bishop  Callistus,  whom  he  denounces  ia 
the  treatise  in  the  most  unmeiisured  terms,  both  as  to  his  private  character  and  his 

{)ublic  ad  ministration,  as  a  person  of  most  disrepuUible  antecedents,  as  well  as  criiuinaliy 
ax  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  especially  in  tlie  administration  of  penance, 
after  his  election  to  the  sec.  The  tone  which  he  adopts  toward  the  Koiuan  bishop, 
indeed,  is  so  disrespectful  :i3  to  appear  to  the  Protestant  critics  a  clear.and  conclusive 
evidence  that,  in  the  church  of  the  3d  c.  that  bishop  cannot  have  possessed  the  suprem- 
acy which  the  advocates  of  the  papal  pretensions  ascribe  to  him.  It  is  ditticult,  in  irulb, 
to  conceive  any  l)ishop  in  the  modern  Roman  system  addressing  the  pope  in  such  terais 
as  those  which  Hippolvtus  applies  to  Callistus. 

The  Roman  Catholic  critics  reply  that  the  very  violence  of  the  language  employed, 
and  the  unscrupulous  nature  of  ihe  imputations,  contain  their  own  refuUUion;  and  they 
contend  that  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  Hipt^olytiis's  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Ionian  bishop,  inasmuch  jus  not  <miy  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  very  treatise, 
but  also  the  direct  testimony  of  Prudentius  (hymn  xi.  v.  170-180),  show  him  to  have 
been  tainted  with  the  Novatian  heresy,  or  rather,  although  smuewhat  earlier,  with  the 
same  opinions  which  in  Novatus  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  which  eventuated  ia 
the  Novatian  schism.  The  validiiy  of  this  plea,  however,  is  strongly  controverted  by 
Biinsen.  The  worksof  Hippolytus.  which  are  numerous,  and  which  compri-e  dogmnticjil, 
€xegetical,  a?<cetJC,  and  chronologiciU  treatises,  were  first  published  in  a  collected  form  by 
Fabricius,  at  Hainlmrg,  1716-18.  Tliey  are  also  fcnind  in  the  second  volume  c»f  Gallnii- 
dus. — See  Buiisen's  HlppfAytun  and  his  Af/e  (18.52;  2tl  cd.  1854):  Miller's  OrigeiiU  Phil/M- 
phuineiia(0\Um\ASoi);  DolWn^nr's  Hippo'ytus  ttnd  AV*ttMfM«(Regensburg.  1853):  Words- 
worth's St.  Ilippolytuit  and  the  ChurcJi  of  Rjine  in  tlie  T?ard  Century  (Lond.  18o4J). 

HIPPOLYTUS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  son  of  Theseus  whose  stepmother  fell 
in  love  with  him  and  accused  him  to  his  father  iH'caiise .  he  was  indifferent  to  her. 
Theseus  caused  Hippolytus  to  l)e  murdered;  but  afterwards  learned  thnt  he  was  innnoi-pt, 
whereupon  the  stepmother,  the  wicke<l  Phaedra,  took  lier  own  life.  The  Romans 
assorted  t'uat  Hippolylus  was  restored  to  life  and  was  worshiped  under  the  name  of 
Virbius. 

HIP'POMAVE.    See  MAKCHTNEETi. 

HIPPONAX.  OP  Epftbsus.  a  poet  placed  third,  after  Archilochua  and  Simonidcs, 
among  the  classic  iambic  poets  of  Greece.  Exiwiled  from  Ephesus  540  B  c.  by  the 
tynuils  Atlienagoras  and  Comas,  he  took  refuge  in  Claiomense.  Tliere  his  deformed 
figure  and  malTcious  disposition  exposed  him  to  the  caricature  of  the  Chian  sculptors 
Bupalus  and  Atheiiis:  and  he  revenged  himself  by  issuing  against  them  a  serii^sof  hitler 
satires.    These  arc  in  thought  and  execution  much  inferior  to  the  sindlar  works  of  his 

Eredeeessor,  Archilochus.  His  coarseness  of  thought  and  feeling,  his  rude  vocabulary, 
is  want  of  srrace  an<l  taste,  and  his  numerous  allusions  to  matters  of  mea'ly  h)c;il 
interest,  prevented  his  becoming  a  favorite  in  Attica.  He  invenicd  epic  parody,  and  the 
four  opening  lines  of  a  parody  <m  \\\{i  Iliad  have  Iwen  preserved  in  AiheinEus(xv.698B). 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  peculiar  meter,  used  after  him  by  many  writci*s,  knr)\vQ 
asthescazon  or  choiiambus,  which  substitutes  a  spondee  for  the  fiual  iambus  of  an 
himbic  scnarius      [From  Encye.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

HIPPOFHAE.    See  Sallow-thorn. 

HIPPOPH'AOI  ("enters  of  h»»rse-fleKh,"  from  Gr.  ?nppos.  a  horse,  and  phayein,  to  cat), 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  old  geographers,  were  a  Scythian  people,  liviug  n.cs. 
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of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  roam,  at  tlie  present  dav,  the  Kalmuck  hordes,  who,  retain- 
iug  all  the  peciiliarilies  of  the  old  Scylbiaus,  still  regard  horse-tlesli  ixh  a  dainty.  la 
Kurope  re|>eated  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  limes  to  introduce  the  practice, 
hut  a  puhiic  twtte  for  horse-tiesh  has  not  yet  been  created,  except  partially  in  France. 

HIFPOPH  AOT  (Gr.  horw-eating).  The  adoption  of  horse-flesh  ns  food  for  man  has 
at  various  times  occupied  the  attention  of  physicians.  That  semi-civilized  nations  eat 
hoisetie^h  is  well  known.  Witness  Sir  John  Chardin's  account  or  the  Crim-Tartars. 
In  Spain,  a  banquet,  comprising  roasted  horse-flesh  among  tlie  viands,  was  given  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V. ;  and  foal's  flesh  \i&  eaten  in  some  of  the  hill  districts  at  the  present 
day. 

In  1855  and  1856  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  Paris  relative  to  the  formal 
intnaluciion  of  lioi'se-fle>li  into  the  meat-markets.  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  delivered  a 
lecture  declaratory  of  the  wholesome  character  of  this  food;  and  some  of  the  more 
enthusiaiitic  advocates  of  the  plan  formed  themselves  into  a  so-called  hippophagic.  or 
horse  eating  society.  The  French  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  so  modifying  the  opera- 
tions of  cookery  as  to  obtain  as  man}'  vurietiesof  flavor  a»  possible  with  nny  and  every 
kind  of  meat;  and  this  skill  was  exercised  abundantly  in  disguising  (if  not  removing) 
the  somewhat  coarse  taste  and  odor  of  horse-flesh.  I'he  journals  of  the  time  spoke  of 
banquets  held  by  the  hippophagi,  in  which  the  principal  dishes  were  horse-flesu,  vuii- 
ously  cooked  and  diversifled. 

Ill  1860  there  was  ofllcial  recognition  of  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  food  into  the 
market,  under  such  restrictions  as  were  deemed  suitable.  According  to  a  statement  m 
the  Journal  of  the  Sf/eitty  of  Arts,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  issmd  an  ordonnance  in  Juno 
of  that  year,  recogniziiighorse-flesh  as  human  food,  establishing  special  slaughter-houses 
or  abattoirs  for  it,  and  laying  down  detailed  regulations.  No  ordinary  hors«e-slaughter- 
ers,  but  only  those  specially  appointed,  are  to  engage  in  the  trade.  The  animals  are  to 
be  killed  in  presence  of  a  veterinary  insiiector,  who  is  also  to  stamp  or  seal  every  dis- 
tinct joint  of  meat  after  inspection.  Unhealthy  horses  are  excluded  from  the  hupply; 
they  nnty  be  old.  and  worn  out  for  work,  but  still  healthy  (the  supply  mostly  comes 
from  Normandy).  All  restaurateurs  who  use  horse-flesh  in  tlurir  potages.  bouillis,  etc., 
are  u>  acquaint  their  customers  distinctly  with  the  fact.  Within  »  few  weeks  after  the 
issue  of  the  ordonnance,  there  were  establishments  for  horse-flesh  bouilli  and  soup,  and 
others  for  horse-flesh  sausages,  in  Paris,  avowedly  sanctioned  by  the  authorities.  Tlie 
decision  pronounced  upon  the  better  portion  of  horse-flesh,  by  the  medirml  men  of  Paris, 
is  that  it  beat's  some  such  relation  to  ox-beef  as  brown  bread  does  to  wheaten — quite  as 
wholesome,  but  not  so  pleasant  in  taste.  During  the  French  international  exhibition  of 
1867  some  of  the  humbler  restaurants  of  Paris  made  great  use  of  horse-flesh;  so  that 
when,  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71,  horse-flesh  was  so  extensively  used  as  food, 
it  was  by  no  means  a  novelty  to  the  Parisians. 

In  London  a  dinner  was* given,  in  1868.  to  160  guests  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  to  test 
the  quHlities  of  horse-meat.  It  was  devised  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  cooked  bv  M.  Castel.  and 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Forsyth.  Q.c.  Known  by  iheir  French  names,  the  horse  element 
m  the diahe«  comprised  "consomme  de  cheval,*'  ** huile  hippophagique "  (as  a  sauce  for 
sole).  *•  lerrines  de  fois  maigre  chevalines,"  " saucissons  de  (rluval,"  '* aloyau  de  cheval 
faici."  '*culotte  de  cheval  braisde,"  *'pelir8  pates  d  la  mOelle  Bncephale,"  •*poulet8 
gjirni.s  &  riiippogriffe,"  **  langues  de  cheval,"  **  gelee  de^  pied  de  cheval  au  Marasquin." 
"zephirs  sjiutees  4  I'huile  chevaleresque,"  *'gfiteau  veterinaire."  Under  plain  English 
names  were  collared  horse-head,  a  baron  of  horse  (weighing  280  lbs.),  and  boiled  witliers. 
In  most  of  the  French  dishes  the  taste  of  horse  was  almost  hidden  by  condiments,  etc., 
hut  in  the  iMinm  it  was  left  nearly  unchanged— something  iK'tween  beef  and  venison. 
The  best  was  done  that  could  be  done;  but  hippophagy  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more 
popular  in  Emrland  than  before  that  experimental  banquet  was  given. 

Du.'ing  1866  and  1887  thef  Parisians  did  not  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  official 
permission  to  establish  abattoirs  and  shops  for  the  sale  of  horse-flesh;  but  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1868  there  were  twenty  butchere  shops  in  which  nothing  but  horse-flesh  was 
sold;  and  thus  the  sale  had  become  considemble.  at  prices  far  be  ow  that  of  beef.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans,  in  the  later  weeks  of  1870  and  early  in  1871,  the 
magniflcent  halles  centrales  displayed  more  horse-flesh  than  any  other  tind  of  food. 
Horse-broth  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  soups,  even  at  the  most  expensive  hotels  and 
restaurants.     A  horse-steak  at  an  ordimiry  restaurant  was  charged  four  francs. 

There  has  been  something  achieved  also  in  France  in  feeding  poultry  with  this  kind 
of  diet.  One  establisli men t  was  described,  in  1864  (in  iho  Journal  above  (quoted),  as 
covering  80  acres,  furnishing  accommodation  for  100,000  pullets  at  one  time.  The 
horses  were  slaughtered  in  abattoirs  built  for  the  purpose;  the  hides,  hoofs,  heads, 
marrow,  bones,  hair,  intestines,  tendons,  and  blood  were  sold  to  various  manufacturers; 
the  flesh  was  boiled,  and  chopped  into  small  pieces  as  poultry  food,  and  the  refuse  was 
salable  as  a  rich  manure. 

HIPPOPOT'AinrS  (Gr.  river-h&rse),  a  genus  of  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  constitut- 
ing a  family  by  itself,  and  of  which,  until  very  recenily.  only  one  species  was  known 
as  now  existing,  although  the  fossil  remains  of  others  indicate  the  greater  abundance 
and  wider  distribution  of  the  form  in  other  periods  of  the  earth's  history.    The  largest 
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and  best  known  species,  H.  amphibiuB,  is—or,  within  historic  periods,  has  been — n>und 
iu  alinaMt  ull  parts  ixt  Africa,  to  whicli  quarter  of  the  glol>e  it  is  entirely  confined.  A 
smaller  species.  H.  Libtriemi»,  lias  recently  been  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  rivcre 
of  western  Africa  within  the  tropics,  anil  is  said  to  differ  remarkably  from  tiie  commoii 
species,  and  from  all  the  fossil  species,  in  having  only  two  incisors,  instead  of  four,  in 
the  lower  jaw.  The  common  hippopotamus  is  one  of  tlie  largest  of  existing  quadru- 
peds, the  tmlk  of  its  body  being  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant;  although  its  legs 
are  so  short  that  its  bellv  aimo!<t  touches  the  ground,  and  its  height  is  not  much  above 
five  feet.  It  is  extremely  aquatic  in  its  habits,  living  mostly  in  Takes  or  rivers,  often  Id 
tidal  estuaries,  where  the  sallness  of  the  water  compels  it  to  resort  to  ^pringH  for  tlie 
purpose  of  drinking,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  sea,  although  it  never  proceeds  to  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  Its  skin  is  very  thick — on  tlie  back  and  sides 
Diore  than  2  in. ;  it  is  dark  brown,  destitute  of  hair,  and  exudes  in  great  abun- 
dance from  its  numerous  pores  a  thickish  oily  fluid,  by  which  it  is  kept  constuntly 
lubricated.  The  tail  is  short.  The  feet  have  each  four  toes,  nearly  equal  in  size,  aid 
hoofed.  The  neck  is  short  and  thick.  The  head  is  very  large,  with  small  ears,  and 
small  eyes  placed  high,  so  that  tiiev  are  easily  raised  al)ove  water,  without  much  of  ilie 
animal  l»ei ug  exposed  to  view.  The  muzzle  is  very  large,  rounded,  and  tumid,  with 
large  nostrils  and  great  lips  concealing  the  large  front  teeth.  The  hippopotamus  cots 
grass  or  corn  as  if  it  were  done  with  a  scythe,  or  bites  with  its  strong  teeth  a  stem  of 
considerable  thickness  neatly  througii.  The  skull,  while  it  is  distinguished  by  remark- 
able peculiarities,  corrt'sponds  in  the  most  important  diameters  with  that  of  the  hog. 
The  respiration  of  the  hippopotamus  is  slow,  and  thus  it  Is  enai>1ed  to  sjK'nd  much  of  its 
time  under  water,  only  coming  to  the  surface  at  intervals  to  breathe.  It  swims  and 
dives  with  great  ease,  and  often  walks  along  the  bottom,  completely  under  water.  Its 
food  consists  chiefly  of  the  plants  which  grow  in  .shallow  waters,  and  about  the  marjnns 
of  lakes  and  rivers;  and  it  probably  renders  no  unimportant  t^ervice  in  preventing  slow 
streams  from  being  chokcn  up  by  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  effect  of 
which  would,  of  course,  be  an  increase  of  the  extent  of  swampy  land.  It  often,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  water,  chiefly  by  night,  to  feed  on  the  I)anks,  and  makes  inroads  on 
cultivated  fields,  devouring  and  trampling  the  crops.  It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and 
the  havoc  wrought  by  a  lierd  of  twenty  or  thirty  is  very  great;  so  that  wlierever  culti- 
vation extends,  war  is  waged  against  the  hippopotamus,  and  it  disappears  from  regions 
where  it  formerly  abounded.  1  bus  it  is  no  longer  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  clthough  still 
abundant  further  up  the  Nile.  It  is  taken  in  pits,  which  are  digged  iii  its  usual  trucks; 
it  is  killed  by  poisoned  spears,  is  pursued  by  means  of  canons,  is  harpooned,  and  isfrhot 
with  the  rifle.  The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed;  llie  fat.  of  which  tliere  is  a  thick  layer 
immediately  under  the  skin,  is  a  favorite  African  delicacy,  and  when  stilted  is  known 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  as  zeekoe  speck — that  is,  lake-cow  bacon.  The  tongue,  and 
tlie  jelly  made  from  the  fc»et.  are  also  much  prized.  The  hide  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  the  great  canine  teeth  are  particularly  valuable  as  Ivory,  and  ai^  a  veiy 
considerable  article  of  African  commerce. 

The  hippopotamus  is  lively  and  playful  in  its  native  waters;  it  soon  learns  to  avoid 
mnn.  and  when  it  cannot  retire  among  reeds  for  concealment,  it  dives  and  n'malnslong 
under  water,  raising  only  its  nose  to  the  surface  when  another  breath  l)econies  neces- 
sary. The  female  hippopotamus  may  sometimes  l>e  seen  swimming  with  Jier  young 
one  on  her  back.  The  hippopotamus  i»  generally  inoffensive,  but  is  occasionally  roused 
to  fits  of  rage,  in  which  it  becomes  extremely  dangerous,  particularly  to  those  who 
pursue  it  in'boats.  The  voice  of  the  liippopotamus  is  hmd  and  harsh,  and  is  likened 
by  Burckhardt  to  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  a  large  wooden  door.  That  the  hi|^po- 
potamus  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  of  becoming  much  attached  to  man,  has  iK^en 
sulficiently  proved  by  the  instances  of  living  specimens  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
first  hippopotamus  brought  to  Europe  in  modern  times,  a  young  one  from  the  Nile, 
arrived  in  London  in  1850.  The  hippopotamus,  however,  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
spectacles  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  is  very  generally  supposed  to  be  the  behemoth  of 
the  book  of  Job. 

Fostnl  species. — Some  six  species  of  hippopotamus  have  been  described  from  the  later 
tertiary  strata — the  pliocene  and  pleistocene  of  Lyell.  They  occur  in  fresh-water 
marls,  and  in  the  l)one-caves,  into  which  they  had  been  carried  for  food  by  the  carniv- 
orous animals  that  used  the  caves  as  dens.  One  species  found  in  England,  and  in  con- 
siderable abundance  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  was  of  a  size  as  much  greater 
than  the  living  species,  as  its  companion,  the  mammoth,  was  greater  than  the  living 
elephant. 

HIPPOTHE'RIUM.    Seo  Hipparion. 

HIPPU'EIC  ACID  (Ci^HrNOj.HO)  is  a  compound  of  great  interest  both  to  the 
chemist  and  to  the  physiologist.  It  deiives  its  name  from  its  having  been  first  dis- 
covered iu  the  urine  of  the  horse,  and  that  fluid,  or  the  renal  secretii>n  of  the  cow, 
affords  us  the  best  and  readiest  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  crystals  of  hippuric  acid 
are  moderately  large,  colorless,  but  subsequently  becoming  milk-white,  four-sided 
prisms,  which  are  devoid  of  odor,  but  have  a  faintly  bitter  taste.  They  dissolve  readily 
in  boiling  water  and  in  spirit,  but  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  aod  in  ether. 
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Its  cbeniical  bearings  show  that  hippiirlc  acid  is  intimately  associated  with  benzoic  acid 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  glycine  (or  glycocol)  on  the  other.  The  acid  is  a  product  of 
the  metHihorphosis  of  the  bodily  tissues,  especially  of  herbivorous  Hnimnls.  It  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  urine  ot'  the  horse,  cow.  slieep,  ^oat,  iiare,  elephant,  etc..  and 
most  probably  is  to  Ihj  found  in  the  urine  of  all  vegetable  feeders.  In  the  Ininmn  urine 
of  healthy  persons  living  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  it  occurs  in  very  snnill  quamiiy, 
bni  it  IS  increased  by  uu  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  and  in  the  wull-knowu  disease 
dialietes. 

Although  hippuric  acid  usually  occurs  in  mere  traces  in  human  urine,  we  can  artifi- 
cially promice  it  at  will  in  the  l)()dy,  nnd  cause  it  to  be  eliminated  in  comparatively 
large  quantity  by  the  kidney.  If  we  swallow  benzoic  acid,  it  seems  to  take  up  glycine 
or  the  elements  of  glycine  in  its  passage  through  the  system,  and  thus  to  form  hippuric 
acid,  which  appears  abundantly  in  the  urine.  The  hippuric  acid  occurring  in  the 
animal  organism  exists  in  combination  with  bases,  and  chietlv  as  hippurate  of  soda  and 
hippurate  of  lime.  The  last-named  salt  can  be  obtained  by  the  mere  evap<»ration  of  the 
urine  of  the  horse. 

HIPPUBITSS,  a  very  remarkable  genus  of  fossil  bivalve  shells,  peculiar  to  the  creta- 
ceous strata,  and  so  abundant  in  some  of  the  lower  chalk  beds  of  the  Pyrenees  and  other 
places,  that  the  series  has  received,  from  some  continental  geologists,  the  name  of  hippu- 
rite  limestone.  The  external  form  of  the  shell  is  so  anomalous,  that  the  genus  has  l)eeii 
tossed  about  by  naturalists  in  an  extraordinary  manner:  some  have  called  it  a  coral, 
others  an  annelid,  others  a  balauus,  but  the  majority  hold  it  to  be  u  mollusk,  differing, 
however,  among  themselves  whether  it  is  a  bnichiopod,  a  conchifer,  or  a  cephalopod. 
The  true  relation  of  the  genus  has  been  lately  determined  by  Mr.  8.  P.  Woodward,  who 
has  published  a  full  description  of  its  curious  and  anomalous  structure  in  the  JourneU of 
the  Geologieal  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  40.  He  has  shown  thatit  Isalamellibranchiate  mollusJL 
The  lower  and  fixed  valve  is  produced  and  tapering,  in  some  species  reaching  a  length 
of  more  than  a  foot.  On  the  one  side  are  three  furrows,  representing  the  si  phonal, 
muscular,  and  ligamental  inflections  of  the  shell.  The  upper  and  free  valve  formed  a 
flat  covering  to  the  large  lower  valve.    Sixteen  species  have  been  described. 

HIRAM,  a  village  in  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Qreat  Western  railroad; 
■33  m.  8.e.  of  Cleveland;  pop.  of  township,  1234.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  Himm 
college. 

HIRAM  (Heb.  Ohiram^  high-born).  King  of  Tyre,  and  contemporary  with  David  and 
Golomoa.  He  was  David's  friend  and  ally,  and  assisted  him  in  the  building  of  his  palace 
with  cootributtons  of  tinober  and  labor.*^  He  also  sent  cedar  and  other  timlM'r,  nnd 
skilled  workmen  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  gave  600  talents  for  its  adorning, 
being  oflfe:\?d  in  return  20  towns  in  Galileo,  which,  however,  he  refused  to  accept.  Later 
Jewish  writers  say  that,  because  Hiram  was  a  Gk)d-fearing  man  and  helped  the  building 
of  the  temple,  he  was  received  alive  into  paradise;  butafter  he  hail  l)een  there  a  thou.sand 
years  he  sinned  through  pride,  and  was  cast  into  hell.  Another  Hiram,  son  of  a  widow 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  is  conspijuous  in  masonic  traditions. 

HTEiniO  is  a  contract  by  which  one  employs,  for  a  limited  time,  another's  property 
•or  lal>or  for  some  consideration  or  reward.  Wliere  the  thing  hired  is  land  or  houses,  see 
Landlord  and  Tknant.  In  the  Roman  law,  hiring  was  divided  into — 1.  Ijocatin  rei, 
or  the  hiring  of  a  thing;  2.  Locatio  operU  faeUndi,  or  the  hirina;  of  work  nnd  lal)or;  3. 
LocaUo  etutadia,  or  the  hiring  of  care  and  services  to  be  performed  or  Ixjstowed  on  the 
thing  delivered;  4.  Locatio  operu  mercium  teliendarum,  the  hiring  of  the  carriage  of  goods 
from  one  place  to  another.  These  phrases  are  still  sometimes  employed  both  in  the  law 
of  £ngland  and  Scotland,  but  the  sublects  are  more  conveniently  treated  under  other 
heads:  see  Inn,  LoDoiNas,  Sbryants,  Carriers,  Shipping.  The  otdy  branch  of  the 
subject  which  seems  to  fail  properly  under  this  head  Is  the  hiring  of  task-work  or  job- 
work.  Sometimes.it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  contract  of  this  kind,  but  in  general  there 
must  be  either  an  express  or  implied  contnict  to  pay  for  the  services.  Thus,  if  A,  seeing 
B's  horse  running  away,  at  some  expense  catches  it,  and  brings  it  back  to  B,  there  having 
been  no  contract  or  eugai^ement  on  jB's  part  to  pay,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  A  for  his 
services,  however  beneficial  they  have  been,  nor  can  A  keep  B*s  hoi*se  till  such  expenses 
are  paid.  So,  if  B  has  deposited  a  chattel  with  A.  who  has  incurred  cxtniordinary 
expense  in  preserving  it.  B  is  not  bound  to  pay  anything.  In  the  Roman  law,  however, 
and  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  A  could  keep  the  horse  or  chattel  till  he  was  repaid  his 
expenses,  or  he  could  sue  B  for  these.  In  England,  however,  there  must  at  least  lie 
some  implied  request  or  contract.  When  a  person  is  hired  to  do  a  thing  in  a  given 
time,  and  takes  much  longer,  or  deviates  from  the  contract,  h*^  is  ncverthless  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  his  services,  for  the  contract  is  not  rescinded  on  these  grounds,  unless  there 
was  an  express  stipulation  to  that  effect.  During  the  progress  of  the  contract,  it  is 
sometimes  materiiil  to  know  which  of  the  parties  bears  the  loss  in  CHse  of  fire.  It  is 
difiicult  to  lav  down  the  rule  in  such  cases,  for  everything  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
contract.  Whoever  is  the  owner,  in  law,  of  the  material  at  the  time,  bears  the  loss 
of  it  by  an  accidental  fire.  If,  for  example,  a  tailor  engjige  to  make  a  coat  and  to 
furnish  the  materials  for  a  fixed  sum,  this  is,  in  fact,  two  contnicts— viz.,  a  sale  of 
the  materials,  and  also  work  and  labor  bestowed  on  them;  and  in  case  of  destr^- 
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tio  I  of  the  subject  before  completion,  the  loss  of  tlie  materials  falls  on  the  hirer,  and 
the  l(*8s  of  tlio  labor  falla  on  Ihc  workman,  bo  if  a  pnnter  engaged  for  a  tixccl  »uia 
per  sheet  10  print  and  complete  a  book,  the  hirer  would  bear  Uic  uceideulal  loss  of 
the  piper,  and  the  prinlcM*  Uie  io^is  of  his  labor  and  skill.  Much,  however,  depends 
in  all  these  ctises  on  the  terms  of  the  eoniract.  Where  a  workman  engages  to  do  work, 
he  impliedly  warrants  to  have  reasonable  skill:  otherwise,  if  the  work  is  useless,  he  can- 
not rjcover  his  money.  In  the  ease  oi  rol>bery  while  gooJs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  work- 
man  to  work  up,  if  the  robbery  resulted  from  his  negligence,  he  iR-ars  the  loss.  80  if 
he  merely  lost  it.  In  ease  of  a  horse  or  chattel  being  Hired,  and  accidental  damage  dune, 
tile  ona9  in  England  lies  on  the  owner  to  prove  negligence  in  the  hirer;  but  iu  bcolland 
the  contrary  rule  prevails,  and  it  lies  on  the  hirer  to  prove  he  used  oue  care. 

HIKING  {ante\  in  the  United  States,  is  a  simple  contract  to  do  a  certain  thing  for 
compensation,  and  all  such  transactions  come  under  the  legtd  regulations  concerning  con- 
tracts.  If  th'*  party  hiring  out  is  incompetent,  or  uet^lectfui,  or  loses  or  wastes  iiroiterty, 
wages  may  be  withheld  and  discharge  may  ensue,  in  most  of  the  states  a  person  break- 
ing a  contract  for  service  without  reasonable  cause  can  recover  nothing,  but  in  sonic 
states  he  can  recover  the  actual  value  of  his  service.  In  case  of  a  dis(tharge  before  the 
end  of  the  contracted  time,  if  the  (jerson  discharged  is  ready  to  perform  iho  speeilied 
duty  he  Ciui  recover  pay  for  the  full  period.  In  tne  liiring  of  chaitels  the  perscm  hiring 
i«  bcmnd  to  use  all  reasonable  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  article  hired.  1-ic  caunut 
dispose  of  it,  for  a  mere  hiring  does  not  convey  a  title.  If  the  hirer  uses  the  article  or 
animal  for  purposes  not  contemplated  in  the  liiring.  the  owner  may  repossess  and  perhaps 
recover  damages.  In  a  genenU  way  it  may  L>e  accepted  iliat  the  obligations  of  the  one 
who  hires  a  thing  and  the  one  who  lets  it  are  on  the  basis  of  a  plain  contract,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  purposes,  services,  and  compensation  have  previously  boea  agreed 
upon. 

HIRPINI,  n  people  of  Italy  who  inhabited  the  s.  portion  of  Samnium.  They  have 
been  considered  by  some  authorities  as  merely  a  Samnlte  tril)e,  while  by  others  theynre 
looked  on  as  an  independent  nation.  The  country  they  inhabited  was  the  wild  and 
mountainous  district  traversed  bv  the  Sabatus,  Calor,  and  Tamarus.  tributaries  of  the 
Yullurnus.  and  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Apennine  ridge,  the  upper  course  of  the  Autidus. 
In  the  early  history  of  Rome  the  Hirpini  are  found  identirying  themselves  with  their 
Samnite  neighbors  against  their  common  foes.  They  seem  to  have  been  subdued  in  the 
early  (nirt  of  the  3d  c.  B.C.,  as  in  268  b.g.  Beneventum,  the  key  of  all  their  milibiry  posi- 
tions, was  colonized  by  Roman  settlers.  They  appear  in  history  for  the  first,  time  ivs  an 
independent  people  after  the  second  Punic  war.  Kerolting  fnini  their  old  conquci-oi-s, 
they  joined  the  Carthaginian  invaders,  and  though  they  were  unable  to  recapture  tlitdr 
stronghold  of  Beneventum.  t4]ey  remained  faithful  to  Hannibal  till  the  def&U  ai  the 
lietaurus  restored  the  empire  of  Italy  to  his  opponents.  In  the  year  of  that  event  the 
Hirpini  made  pence  with  their  old  masters  by  l)etrnving  into  their  hands  the  garrimns 
of  their  allies.  From  this  time  till  the  outbreak  of  the  si»cial  war,  the  Hirpini  seemed 
to  have  continued  steadfast  in  .their  allegiance.  On  that  occasion,  however,  tbev  sot 
tlie  example  of  revolt  to  the  allies,  and  might  have  become  formidable  enemies,  had  not 
the  rapid  successes  of  Sulla  induced  them  to  repair  their  error  by  a  complete  submission. 
At  the  close  of  this  war  the  Hirpini  obtained  the  franchise,  and  do  not  again  appear  ia 
history  as  an  independent  people.  Their  chief  towns  were  Beneventum,  Aeculanum, 
Triviciim,  Equus,  Tuticus,  Murgantia,  and  Aquilonia. 

HIB8CHBEB0,  an  important  manufacturing  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
is  romantically  situated  at  tha  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
the  Bober  and  the  Zacken,  80  m.  s.w.  of  Liegnitz.  The  town  is  ancient,  and  is  still 
girt  about  by  a  double  line  of  walls.  Its  Protestant  church,  a  Gothic  edifice,  ia  worrliy 
of  mention  for  its  beauty,  its  mafrnitude,  and  its  excellent  organ.  Hirschberg  is  the 
center  of  the  extensive  linen  and  other  manufactures  of  the  district.  .  Pop.  '75.  i2.970i 

HIRST,  Henhy  B.,  18ia-74;  b.  Philadelphia;  became  a  lawyer  and  for  some  times 
merchant,  but  better  known  as  a  writer  of  verses.  He  published  T?ie  Coming  Mammoth^ 
tAe  Funeral  of  Time;  Endymion,  a  Tale  of  Greece;  and  T/ie  Penance  of  Roland,  and  other 
Poems. 

HIRTIU8,  AuLUS,  90-48  B.C. ;  a  personal  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  under  whom  he 
served  in  Gaul,  and  who,  in  46  B.C..  nominated  him  as  one  of  the  10  pi-setors.  After 
the  death  of  Cae-sar  he  became  consul,  declared  against  Antony,  and  headed  a  reinforce- 
ment for  Octavius.  While  lending  an  assault  he  was  killed.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  eighth  book  of  Cflesar's  Comjnentaiiea  on  the  Gallic  War, 

HIBPA'NIA,  the  name  by  which  Spain  was  known  to  the  Romans.  According  to  W. 
von  Humboldt,  it  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  original  name,  which  he  derives  from 
Ezpafla,  a  Biunque  word,  meaning  a  '*  border,"  or  *'  limit,"  and  which  he  understands  to 
imply  that  the  country  formed  the  margin  of  Europe  towards  the  Western  ocean.  Of 
the  other  ancient  names  of  the  couniry,  the  chief  are  Iberia — the  common  designation 
among  the  Greeks,  and  believed  to  denote  specially  the  region  of  the  Ibcrus  (moriera 
Ebro)~and  Hesperia,  on  account  of  its  western  situation. 

Little  definite  or  accurate  knowledge  of  Hispania  was  possessedJ^foreithe  tune  of 
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the  Romans.  The  conqussta  of  the  Carthaginians  first  excited  the  alarm  of  llje  Romans^ 
and  led  to  tlie  stru^rgle  on  Spanish  soil  of  these  two  ffr&it  rivals.  The  triumph  of  tlio 
Romans,  as  every  reader  knuws,  was  ultimately  complete,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
centuries  these  indefatigable  conquerors  set  themselves  to  tlie  thorough  subju<<ation  of 
the  whole  country.  This  was  liuaily  effected  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  also  founded 
many  UomaJi  cities,  adorned  wiih  splendid  architecture,  such  as  Caesar  Augusta  {Xnra- 
g'4M),  Emerita  Augusta  {Meridal  Pax  Julia  (/^V/),  Pax  Augusta  {l^dajoz),  Ia'^/io  VIL 
Geinina  (Z<^/0,  etc.,  and  completed  the  system  of  militarv  roads  across  the  |)eninsu1a, 
begun  1^  B.C.  Great  numbers  of  Romans  then  flocked  into  the  Cimntry,  and  settling 
there,  mixed  with  the  native  Iberi,  some  of  whom  completely  adopted  Roman  habits, 
and  were  spoken  of  as  Togati. 

To  what  stock  of  the  human  family  tlie  old  Iberi  of  Hispania  belonged,  is  one  of  the 
mcBdiones  wjcata  of  scientific  ethnography.  That  they  are  now  repix'sented  by  the 
Basques  (q.v.)  is  universally  ailmitted.  Niebuhr  holds  thai  Hispania  was  originally 
peopled  by  Celts  and  Iberi.  from  a  mixture  of  whom  arose  the  CeUtberi  (q.v.).  The  more 
common  opinion,  however,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  that  the  Celts  were  not  equally 
aboriginal  with  the  Iberi,  but  invaders  from  Qaul,  who  conquered  the  latter. 

HI8PASI0I.A  (Little  Spain).     See  Dominoo,  San,  and  Hayti. 

EI8SAB,  tlie  capital  of  a  district  of  that  name  in  the  Punjab,  about  100  m.  n.w.  of 
Delhi.  Pop.  '68,  14, 138.  The  district  of  Hissar  has  an  area  of  8.540  sq.m.,  and  its  fer- 
tile  soil  produces  wheat  and  other  cereals  in  abundance.     Pop.  484,681. 

HISTIiE'A,  or  Oreus.  in  ancient  geography,  an  important  city  of  Eulxpa,  on  the 
n.  extremilv  of  the  island,  and  giving  name  to  the  district  Histiseotts.  It  wns  very 
ancient,  and,  like  most  of  the  old  citi'.*8  of  Greece,  its  origin  is  doubtful  and  oliscure.  At 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Athen- 
ians, and  when  Eulxea  revolted  trom  that  people  and  wasagidn  subdued,  the  old  inhab. 
itants  of  the  town  were  expelled,  and  2.000  Athenian  colonists  settled  in  their  stead.  It 
was  at  this  date  that  the  city  changed  its  original  name  for  that  of  Oreus.  by  which  it 
was  afterwards  more  generally  known.  At  the  end  of  the  Pelopoimesinn  war  tlie 
descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  restored  by  the  Spartans,  under  wliose  domininn 
the  city  hadfullen,  and  to  whom  it  remained  faithful  till  the  buttle  of  Leuctra,  when  it 
revolted  from  them.  In  the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Greeks.  Oreus  was  freqiieiitiv 
contested,  and  in  b.c.  200  it  was  stormed  by  the  Romans.  Under  them  it  gradually  felt 
into  decay.  Some  ruins  of  its  fortifications  are  all  that  now  remain  to  teli  of  its  ancient 
greatness. 

HISTOL'OOY  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  higfo^^  a  web  or  texture,  and  log<»,  a  dis- 
course) is  the  science  which  classifies  and  describes  the  structural  or  morphological 
elements  which  exist  in  the  solids  and  fiuids  of  organized  bodies.  It  is  identicil  or 
nearly  so  with  general  minute  anatomy  and  with  microscopic  anatomy.  Although 
its  ori-in  may  be  traced  to  the  times  of  Malpighi  (1628-94).  who  discovered  the  blood 
corpuscles,  and  of  Leuwenhoek  (1682-1728).  wlio.  with  comparatively  imperfect  optical 
means,  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  ti.ssues,  it  never 
made  any  definite  progress  till  the  second  decennium  of  the  present  century,  when  the 
compound  micn»scope  began  to  assume  its  present  improved  form.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  microscopico-chcnical  examination  that  the  structure  of  the  different  horny  tissues 
wa.s  first  clearly  exhibited,  and  it  was  thus  proved  that  nails,  cow's  horn,  and  whalelwne 
are  similarly  composed  of  aggregations  of  individual  cells.  Again,  in  the  investigation 
of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  of  many  other  structures,  chemistry  and  the  microscope' have 
been  most  usefully  combined. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  centurj'.  no  department  of  medical  science  has  made  such 
rapid  proirre«8  as  histologv.  In  Germany  it  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by  Schwann, 
Henle. Valentin,  Remak.  kolliker.Virchow,  Le^'dig,  Prey,  and  a  host  of  others,  scnrcely 
less  distinguished;  in  Holland,  it  has  l>een  actively  prosecuted  by  Donders,  Haning.  and 
others;  Lc»bert,  Mandl,  Robin,  and  others,  have  contributed  to  the  French  literature  of 
the  subject;  while  amongst  our  own  countrymen,  the  names  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  of 
Goodsir,  Queckett,  J.  H.  Bennett,  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  Beale,  deserve  honorable 
notice. 

HISTOLOGY  (avU).  Although  Malpighi  and  Leuwenhoek,  Ruysch,  LieberkClhu, 
and  others,  made  several  discoveries  of  mmutc  parts  with  lenses,  liistology,  as  a  science, 
did  not  commence  until  Bichr.t  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  the  powers  of  his 
generalizing  mind,  although  his  work  was  accomplished  with  but  little  aid  from  the 
microscope.  His  groat  work,  entitled  Anatomic  generate  appliqhe  d  la  PJiy^olf)gie  et  a  la 
Medecine,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1801.  He  was  the  first  to  classify  tissues  according  to 
their  structure.  After  Bichat  came  the  epoch  of  histological  research,  which  was  the 
extension  of  the  microscopic  observations  of  Malpighi  and  Leuwenhoek  in  accordance 
with  the  general  system  of  Bichat.  The  discovery  of  the  method  of  combining  lenses 
so  as  to  render  them  achromatic  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  a  more  perfect 
classification  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  was  the  result,  as  it  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Schwann  an  instrument  which,  although  a  few  errors  were  unavoidable  in  so  new  and 
profound  a  science,  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  the  law  that  all  tissues  ha^cej%E4^e][i^n 
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in  cells.  This  may  be  called  the  greatest  discovery  in  histology,  and  therefore  Schwann 
is  often  called  tlie  founder  of  the  science  of  histogenesis,  or  the  study  of  the  origin  of 
tissues,  more  recently  pursued  with  such  great  success  by  Reichert,  Koelliker.  Uemuk, 
and  others.  Then  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  diseased  structures  and  their  mode  of 
development  came  to  be  investigated,  and  the  science  of  pathological  histology  look 
its  rise.  Johannes  MQller  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  this  branch  of  histology,  as  he 
indicated  the  general  direction  in  wliich  tlie  investigation  of  diseased  growths  should  he 
pursued.  Afterwards  Vircliow,  in  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  CeUular  PaUioUtgy, 
added  new  luster  to  the  science,  which  has  recently  been  still  furtlier,  enriclied  by  the 
labors  of  Bilrotii,  Rindfleisch.  Recklinghausen,  Cohuheiui,  and  others.  Now  the  science 
of  histology  enables  the  student  to  detect  the  elements  of  tissues  in  any  organ,  and  also 
the  first  suiges  in  the  process  of  morbid  growths  bv  which  the  cell  element  gradually 
undergoes  its  transformation  from  a  normal  and  healthy  to  an  abnormal  and  sometimes 
nia'JL'nant  factor. 

This  brief  historical  notice  needs  only  to  be  followed  by  a  general  Tiew  of  those  ele- 
mentary tissues  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  science  to  investigate,  and  the  study  of 
whose  functions  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  science  of  physiology.  In  general  terms. 
All  tissue^  may  be  said  to  consist  of  cells,  of  one  form  or  another."  In  cartilage  the  cells 
are  globular  or  ellipsoidal,  in  the  liver  polygonal,  in  connective  tissue  long  and  spindle 
shaped.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  elementary  cell  was  composed  of  a  little  bag 
filled  with  fluid  or  solid  matter,  but  now  most  histologists  regard  it  as  a  small  globular 
mass  of  living  matter,  or  protoplasm,  and  this  may  have  a  nucleus,  or  exist  without  it. 
In  re^rd  to  the  power  elementary  cells  may  have  of  taking  on  different  forms  and 
becoming  converted  into  different  tissues,  there  is  do  certainty  of  knowledge.  Whether 
the  mature  cells  winch  form  the  various  tissues  have  different  natures  in  the  first  stages 
of  their  existence,  or  whether  they  are  the  results  of  transformations,  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  determined;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  each  organ  or  tissue  is  made  up  of  ceils 
that  are  orijfinally  different;  and  it  is  by  the  development  of  this  originally  different 
organism,  different  not  in  form,  perhaps,  in  any  way  that  can  be  distinguislicd  by  the 
senses,  but  different  in  nature,  that  a  primordial  muscle  cell  will  ttike  to  itself  nutri- 
ment from  the  blood  plasma,  and  become  in  time  a  fully  developed  muscle  cell,  and.  in 
connection  with  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  part,  perform  its  ordained  functions;  that 
a  hepatic  cell,  existing  at  first  as  a  blastimic  pioint  in  the  evolving  organ,  passes  in  the 
aame  way  through  the  various  stages  of  its  development,  till  finally  it  becomes  the 
mature  hepatic  cell,  and  never  becomes  anything  else  physiologically:  it  cannot  change 
to  any  other  tissue,  unless  it  passes  under  the  power  of  malignant  disease,  and  turns  to 
a  cancer  or  a  sarcoma  cell,  or  degenerates  from  loss  of  vital  power.  Human  tissue 
elementary  cells  vary  in  size,  from  ^A^  to  rriinr  "^  ^^  ^^ch  in  diameter,  of  a  more  or 
less  ellipsoidal  form,  often  nearly  globular.  There  are  two  modes  of  cell  growth,  the 
endogenous,  in  which  young  cells  form  within  the  parent  cell,  and  the  exogenous,  which 
takes  place  by  a  process  of  division ;  and  this  forms  one  of  tlie  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  cells  of  any  tissue  are  always  the  cells  of  that  particular  tissue  and  no  other. 
The  most  universal  of  all  the  elementary  tissues  of  the  body  is  connective  tissue.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  forms  the  connecting  liond  which  holds  together  the  special  ele- 
ments of  the  several  organs,  passing  between  and  around  them.  The  cells  which  fonn 
the  special  part  of  each  organ  can  generally  be  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, varying  widely  in  many  instances,  slightly  in  others.  The  organs,  however,  con- 
tain many  tissues  in  common.  They  may  in  common  have  mucous  membrane,  but 
the  cellular  structure  of  this  membrane  differs  in  different  organs.  So  far  a  special 
cellular  element  probably  has  the  power  of  transformation,  adapting  itself  to  circum- 
stances; but  such  transformation  Is  different  from  that  which  would  take  place  if  an 
enibryoiric  cartilage  cell  became  an  epithelial  cell.  Histology  not  only  embraces  the 
study  of  structural  elements,  but  also  elements  of  composition,  or  chemical  elements, 
as  well  of  the  organs  tiiemselves  as  of  their  products.  In  this  article  no  attempt  can  be 
made  to  do  more  than  give  an  outline  of  what  the  science  of  histology  is;  the  histo- 
logical elements  of  many  of  the  parts  of  the  orsrans  of  the  human  body  are  given  under 
tlieir  appropriate  titJes.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  this  place  of  vegetable  histology, 
although  that  science  has  existed  longer,  perhaps,  than  animal  histology,  and.  lieiiig 
more  simple,  has  been  carried  almost  to  perfection,  while  animal  histology  is  scarcely 
out  of  its  inrancy;  at  least  it  is  so  immature  that  the  results  of  its  flnalaevelopment 
cannot  be  foretold. 

HISTORY,  a  narrative  of  events  and  of  the  lives  and  acts  of  men,  of  families,  of 
tribes,  and  of  nations.  History  first  took* the  form  of  tradition,  and  was  handed  down 
•orally  from  generation  to  generation.  Much  of  this  tradition  was  oliscure  and  myth- 
ical, assuming  the  form  of  religious  lH»lief.  Written  history  is  as  old  as  the  invention  of 
letters,  and  among  the  earliest  monuments  were  sculptured  inscriptions  and  records  of 
the  acts  of  rulers,  especially  their  victories.  The  oldest  known  historical  writings  are  on 
the  monoliths,  temples,  anH  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of" Assyria, 
and  those  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greek  and  Phenician  towns.  The  history  of 
ancient  Egypt,  so  far  as  recorded,  extends  from  about  4,000  years  to  700  B.C.,  aliout  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.    Near  the  close  of  the  5th  c.  B.C..  Herodotus^  tlie 
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•'Titfher  of  history,"  was  born,  and  his  works  are,  so  far  as  known,  the  earliest  tliat  can 
be  (lusved  under  liie  name.  It  is  iisiually  suppuseil  that  he  wrote,  or  muaut  to  write,  a 
universal  history,  but  such  was  not  the  result;  it  was  rather  a  partial  history  ot  ilie 
wars  betweeu  Greece  and  the  barbarians,  with  incidental  geographical  ^iul'onnation 
attached. 

Tliucydides,  the  second  great  historian,  was  of  a  different  order  of  mind.  He 
-approiicbed  the  siudy  of  history  from  a  philosophical  standpoint,  endeavoring  to 
•explain  the  acfious  which  he  recortled.  while  Polybius  enlarged  and  improved  upon 
the  plan  of  Thucydides.  The  histoiiaus  of  Qreeite  and  Home  usually  coutlucd  them- 
selves to  plain  narrative,  as  Xenophon  in  his  Aftaixmis,  CsBsar  in  his  Vomimutnnes,  aud 
Livy  in  his  more  extended  history.  Tacitus  alone  showed  distinct  purpose  iii  his  work, 
lending  his  genius  to  the  portrayal  of  tyranny  in  its  blackest  colors.  Eusebius  was  the 
first  great  ecclesiastical  historian.  Procopius  can  be  i*e«rarded  only  as  a  chronicler, 
neither  scrupulous  nor  exact  in  his  stories.  Few  liistorians  appeared  between  the  fall 
•of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  middle  ages,  but  the  mental  activity  of  the  12th  c.  aud  the 
invention  of  printmg  brought  many  into  the  field,  and  as  facilities  mcreased  and  the  inter- 
course between  nations  became  more  frequent,  we  find  a  corresponding  tendency  towards 
historical  writing.  In  regard  to  style,  Macchiavelli  and  Guicciardini  were  lonj?  C(m- 
sidered  models  of  composition.  Later  historians,  however,  while  imbibing  tlie  spirit  of 
their  writings,  formed  styles  of  their  own,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  tendencies 
of  their  respective  ages.  De  Thou  in  France,  Mariana  in  Spain.  Strada,  the  Dutch  his- 
torian of  the  Low  Countries,  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  his  wonderful  chronicles 
of  fresh  discov<ry,  are  all  authorities  to  be  recognized  and  c<maulted,  while  in  more 
mfxlern  days  appeared  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  the  greater  Gibbon,  the  writer  of  the 
Decline  and  FdUoftJte  Soman  Empire,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  historical  works  ever 
produced. 

The  tendency  of  modern  history  is  critical  rather  than  merely  narrative.  Philology 
and  archfleology  have  very  materially  altered  the  reading  of  the  histories  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  in  which  the  world  has  placed  implicit  faith.    When  the  Bible  is  sub- 

i'ccled  to  the  ordeal  of  a  new  translation,  i^e  can  hardly  expect  human  history  to  escape. 
Jut  if  much  that  wo  have  hitherto  accepted  as  substantial  is  found  to  1k5  mythical,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  Iho  mala  facts  of  history,  as  we  have  received  them,  are  likely  to 
be  overthrown.  Many  of  the  hlstorioa  written  within  the  last  half  century  are  woutler- 
ful  monuments  of  critical  research.  Authors  are  no  longer  content  to  accept  the  popu- 
lar relation  of  occurrences  without  at  least  endeavoring  to  understand  the  motives  which 
led  to  them  and  the  effects  produced  by  them.  In  these  days  the  historian  is  no  longer  a 
mere  reporter;  he  must  be  prepared  to  analyze  character  aud  to  weigh  events.  He  must 
seek  his  materials  at  the  fountain-head,  must  compare  the  private  with  the  public  actions 
of  the  characters  he  portniys,  and  present  to  his  readers  a  picture  of  men  and  women 
which  shall  be  accurate  in  minute  detail,  and  yet  embrace  the  remoter  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

The  origin  of  history  may  be  attributed  to  that  spirit  of  conservatism,  larjrely  inher- 
ent in  human  nature  and  readily  developed  in  the  progress  of  civilizaition.  which  ituutes 
to  the  preservation  of  a  record  of  human  life,  its  acts  atid  occurrences.  Our  familiarity 
with  the  past  is  derived  in  the  tirst  instance  from  tradition,  and  later  throui^h  the  p<M'- 
pelualion  of  tradition  and  also  of  contemporary  occurrence,  by  means  of  nmnil  or 
monumental  sculptures,  inscribed  tablets,  or  such  other  means  as  were  feasible  to  those 
who  desired  to  form  the  record.  Naturally  the  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
towards  the  preservation  of  a  narrative  of  single  events.  These  were  sometimes  inci- 
dents in  natural  phenomena  of  a  startling  nature — as  floods,  earthquakes,  eclipses,  etc. 
— and  at  oihers  relations  of  momentous  events  in  the  lives  of  prominent  individuals, 
usually  potentates  or  wise  men.  Restricted  by  the  means  at  hand,  such  a  record  was 
of  course  for  a  long  time  fragmentary  and  episodic.  Bricks  or  tablets,  the  walls  of 
buildings,  and  monumental  piles  served  for  the  material,  as  symbolic  or  representative 
figures  of  birds,  animals,  and  other  suggestive  olrjecls  answered  for  the  manner.  The 
first  step  in  advance  v/as  taken  when  the  discovery  of  the  possible  use  of  papyrus  gave 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  continuity  and  sequence  into  the 
preservation  of  intelligence,  and  actual  history  bc^n.  At  ^\%\  this  took  the  form  of 
annals,  or  chronicles,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  middle  ages  that  this  form  was 
abandoned  for  a  more  philosophical  and  systematic  method  of  construction.  And  cer- 
tainly the  most  charming  ana  instructive  works  which  undertake  the  purpose  merely 
of  bringing  the  future  into  contact  and  acquaintance  with  the  past  are  those  of  *he 
chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages.  The  names  of  Proissart.  Monstrelet.  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, Matthew  Paris,  Holinshed,  and  the  rest,  should  be  remembered  with  reverence, 
and  their  writings  studied  with  earn(»st  appreciation.  For  these  were  the  men  who 
revived  the  historic  element,  after  it  had  lain  dormant  during  the  stagnant  period  of 
the  dark  ages.  To  them,  groping  conscientiously,  but  naturally  infused  with  the  super- 
stition and  credulity  of  their  time,  we  are  indebted — not  only  for  the  histories  which 
they  wrote,  after  much  severe  and  painstaking  labor,  but  also  for  the  encouragement 
which  they  afforded  to  future  writers,  and  for  the  existence  of  the  later  and  greater 
historical  efforts  which  they  made  pos«*ible.  And  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  a  most 
important  class  of  workers  not  to  mention  the  writers  of  memoirs.    It  is  to  ^^a||U^r&0f 
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the  long  scries  of  works  of  tliis  clianicter.  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  liistory  of 
Fruiice.  timi  we  owe  the  preservation  of  a  litiowledge  of  events,  aud  of  tlie  cbarucier  of 
proiiiiii(.'Ut  personages,  ulisoliilely  essential  lo  tlie  writing  of  a  complete  French  history. 
luXleeii  tho.^e  mousing  investigaiors  who  spend  their  iive^i  in  searching  out  the  truth  of 
narration,  in  recording  anecdotes  and  current  manners  and  cuMoms.  and  in  generally 
contenipiatini;  the  minor  details  of  life  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  Home  accuiate 
account  ot  them,  are  of  inestimable  service  to  the  historian.  Hi^tor3^  however,  is  of 
two  kinds — narrative  and  philosophical.  And  it  should  be  rcmeiuben*d  that  of  these 
two  s|)ecies  of  liistory  the  latter  is  far  the  more  important.  *' History,*  we  are  told,  is 
••philosophy  teaching  by  example."  Merely  narrative  histor^r  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
of  however  much  interest  it  ma)'  be  in  tne  way  of  satisfying  a  |U'rfeclly  jusiitljible 
curiosity,  except  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  the  lessons  afToided  by  experience,  and  enables 
succeeding gi'ueralions  to  profit  by  the  lives  of  those  which  preceded  them.  It  is,  there- 
fore, thai  si>ecie8  of  history  whose  deductions  from  the  events  it  records  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  discovery  and  formulating  of  natural  sociul  laws,  that  possesses  real  value  for 
humauitj^.  Modern,  like  ancient,  historians  have  generally  become  more  justly  famous 
for  the  vigor  or  polish  of  their  style,  the  care  they  have  displayed  in  the  collection  of 
their  material,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  design,  than  for  philosophical  anal- 
ysis of  the  uaiurul  Ciiuses  and  bearing  of  the  actions  of  men.  Henry  Thomas  Buckle 
and  Herliert  Spencer  ate  instances  of  the  philosophical  historian,  as  Sisinondi,  Thiers, 
Michelet.  Hume  and  Smollett,  and  Bancroft  are  of  the  strictly  narrative.  Such  writers 
as  Macaulay,  Frescott,  Motley,  and  Froudo  have  display' ed  the  romantic  side  of  his- 
tory, and  have  discovered  the  possibilities  of  language  m  rendering  its  record  glowing 
and  fascinating,  without  departing  from  the  limits  of  veracity.  As  history  is  but  the 
cmibination  and  interweaving  of  human  biography,  it  follows  that  works  of  a  bio- 
gniphical  character  are  among  the  most  important  implements  of  the  historian.  So  also 
the  division  of  history  by  chissification — as  of  literal uie,  ecclesiastical,  history  of  art, 
bibliography,  which  is  the  history  of  books,  etc.^aids  greatly  in  modifying  the  mechsB- 
icid  laltors  of  the  historian,  and  enables  him  to  give  more  time  and  thought  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  events  and  lives  he  chronicles,  aud  thus  evolve  from  them  their  true 
merit,  and  usefulness  to  man. 

HIT  (the  li  of  Herodotus),  a  t.  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  and  110  m.  w.n.w^.of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about.  15do  houses,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fountains  of 
bitumen  in  the  neighborhood.  These  fountains  or  pits  nre  as  abundantly  productive  at 
the  present  day  as  they  were  in  the  earliest  ages.  From  them  bitumen  and  naphtha  are 
obtained  in  great  quantity,  and  exported. 

HITCH,  a  knot  or  noose  by  which  one  rope  is  fastened  to  another,  or  to  some  other 
object,  as  a  hook,  a  cleat,  a  ring.  etc.  There  nre  many  sorts  of  hitches — as  clove-hitch, 
midshipman's  hitch,  rolling  hitch,  etc.  Several  of  these  knots  will  be  described  and 
figured  under  ^kot. 

HITCHCOCK,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Nebraska,  on  the  Kansas  border,  intersected  by 
Republican  river;  TSOsq.ro.;  pop.  *80,  1012.  The  surface  is  chiefly  prairie.  Co.  seat, 
CuIlK*rlson. 

HITCHC0C2,  Edward,  d.d.,  iiL,D.,  an  eminent  American  ^ologist,  b  at  Deerfield, 
Mans..  U.  S.,  May  24.  1708;  was  head  of  the  academy  in  h.e  native  place.  1815-18; 
pa.stor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Conway,  1821-25;  professor  of  chemistry  and 
naiural  history  in  Amherst  college,  1825-45:  principal  and  professor  of  natural 
theolosry  and  geology.  1845-54:  and  was  principal  till  shortly  before  his  death,  Feb. 
27, 1864.  In  1824  he  pullished  The  Oeology  of  the  Conneeftcut  Valley  a  work  which 
was  well  r(*ceived.  and  cpened  the  way  to  Hitchcock's  advancement.  He  waa  ap- 
pointed a  state  geologist,  and  as  such  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  geology  and 
mineni logical  resources,  including  also  the  botany  and  zoology,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
ia*JO:  of  part  of  New  York  in  1886.  and  of  Vermont  in  1857.  He  published  the  fruiU 
of  his  rcsc'arches  regarding  Ma<<sachusetts  in  1881;  and  after  issuing  supplementary 
reports  in  1888  and  1888.  eml>o<lled  the  whole  in  his  Final  Report  on  the  UfoUtgy  of 
^f^tH^utrJlfl9ette  (2  vols.  184J),  which  is  the  standard  work  on  this  subject.  In  1850 
Hitchcock  was  appointe<l  agricultural  commissioner  for  his  native  state,  and  received 
instructions  to  visit  and  examine  the  chief  agricultural  schools  of  Europe,  which  he 
did:  and  sul)sequ'Mitly  published  his  Report  on  the  Agricultural  SchooU  of  Ev rope,  a 
valuable  work.  But  he  chiefly  di.c^tinguished  himself  in  the  geological  department  of 
na»nr  il  theology.  His  work  on  the  connection  between  geology  and  religion — The 
Jieliffionof  Oeo^offj/  and  its  connected  ScienctAt  (18ol) — has  had  a  very  wide  circulation  on 
lK>th  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Hitchco<'k  came  forwanl  prondnently  as  an  expositor  of  the 
fo«<sil  footprint**  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  most  important  of  his  works,  liesides 
those  mentioned  above,  are  Elementary  Qeo^og^i,  %rWi  an  bUrodnctory  Aotiee  hy  jJr,  jPji,0 
Bmith  0840).  a  work  which  has  l>econie  extremely  popular,  having  gone  throu<i:h  25 
editions  in  America  and  9  in  Ensriand:  FhHuil  Ffofmarks  in  tJie  Uoited  Ji^ates  (1848); 
Idmol/yry  of  Netfl  EngUiud  (18o8);  Report  on  Ute  Geology  of  Vermont  (1861). 

HITCHCOCK.  Ethak  Alt.rn.  b.  \t..  1798:  a  gnidiiate  of  West  Point,  and 
instructor  of  infantry  tactics.    He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  afterwards  com* 
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manded  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  wnr  of  the  rebellion  he  was 
xiiaj.gen.,  of  division  and  wtis  one  of  the  coinmissioucrs  foriutercliange  of  prittonera. 
He  was  also  one  of  tlie  commissioners  for  the  revisin'^  of  the  uiiliLury  codes,  llo 
Inis  published  lUmarht  on.  the  Alc/iej/iitUa;  Suoedenborg  a  iunnettc  P/idowp/uir;  Chrid  the 
Spirit,  etc. 

HITCHCOCK,  RoswELL  Dwight,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Maine,  1817;  graduated  at 
Amherst,  where  he  was  afterwards  a  tutor.  In  lb45  he  liecanie  pastor  of  a  Cougrega- 
tionahst  church:  m  1852  professor  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  Bowdoin  college, 
and  in  1855  professor  of  church  history  in  the  New  York  Union  theological  seminary. 
In  1871  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Palestine  exploration  soeietv.  He  wxs  one  of 
llie  editors  of  the  Amerietin  T/tefd(*ffical  lieview,  and  has  puhlislied  a  ti^mpUte  An/Uysin  of 
Vie  Bible^  and  other  works.  In  1880,  after  the  death  of  rev.  Dr.  William  Adams.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  was  chosen  his  successor  as  president  of  tiie  seminary  in  which  he  is  also  a 
professor. 

HITCHCOCK,  Samttel  A..  1784-1873;  b.  Mass. ;  the  founder  of  the  Hitchcock  freo 
high-school  at  Brimficld.  and  a  libeiid  giver  to  Amherst  and  other  colleges  and  to 
Tanous  charities.     He  gave  in  all  more  than  $650,000. 

EITCHIHt  a  t.  of  Hertfordshire,  England,  14  m.  d.w.  from  Hertford,  on  the  Hiz, 
a  bnuieli  of  the  Ivel  and  feeder  of  the  Ouse,  420  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  statioc  on 
the  Great  Northern  railway,  and  from  it  important  lines  of  railway  brunch  off  to 
Bedford  and  other  places  on  the  n.w.,  and  to  Cambridge,  etc.,  on  the  n.e.  The 
town  is  irregularly  laid  out.   but  generally  well   built,  with  spacious  streets.    Tho 

f principal  tnuie  is  in  corn,  malt,  and  Hour.    There  are  several  lar^e  breweries.    Many 
eniules  are  employed  in  straw-plaiting.     There  are  lavender-farms  in  the  nei^hborhoodL 
Hitchin  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  days  of  king  Alfred.    Pop.  71,  7,630. 

HITOPADE  8A  (literally  ** good  advice,"  or  '* salutary  instruction,"  from  the  Sanskrit 
hita.  good,  salutary,  and  uptidssa,  advice,  instructicm)  is  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Sanskrit  collection  of  fables,  the  contents  of  which  have  passed  into  almost  all  iho 
civilized  literatures  of  the  earth.  The  collection  itself,  in  the  form  in  which  we  possess 
it,  is  founded  on  older  works  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  is  classed  by  the  Hindus  among 
their  etiiical  works.    See  Sanskrit  Literature. 

HIT  TEREK,  a  considerable  island  on  the  w.  coast  of  Norway,  lies  about  47  m.  w.  of 
tbc  town  of  Trondhjem,  and  is  about  30  m.  long  by  10  m.  broad.  Pop.  about  ;i, 700,  most 
of  whom  live  by  tishing. 

HITTITES,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  one  of  tho  children  of  Canaan,  the  grandson 
of  Noah.  I.  Notieenof  tJiem  in  the  S>.ripiuri$.  In  the  account  of  the  settlement  of 
nations  after  the  flood  the  Canaan ites  are  said  to  have  been ''spread  abrr>ail"and  to 
have  extended  over  the  land  of  Palestine  from  Sidon  on  the  n  to  Gaza  on  the  south. 
Their  subsequent  history  shows  that  their  spreading  abroad  wan  also  far  beyond  those 
bounds.  The  children  of  Heth  sold  the  tleld  and  cave  of  Machpelah  lo  Abndnim.  Two 
of  the  daughters  were  wives  of  Esau.  Among  their  towns  one  was  name<l  *'the  city  of 
instruction"  and  **the  city  of  the  book" — titles  implying  an  acquaintance  wiih  letters, 
and  remarkable  in  connection  with  the  inscriptions  by  which  the  coin*se  of  their  migra- 
tions is  now  traced.  At  the  time  of  the  conmiest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  they  are  men- 
tioned as  among  the  posscssoi*s  of  the  land,  dwelling  with  the  Jebusites  and  Amorites 
in  the  mountains,  and  extending  their  dominions  to  the  river  Euphrates.  At  a  later 
day  two  of  them  are  named  among  the  p<*rsonnl  attendant.^  of  David:  Ahimelech.  who 
went  down  with  him  into  tiie  camp  of  Saul,  and  Uriah,  who  was  one  of  the  thirty  that 
constituted  his  guard.  Solomon  imposed  tribute  on  them  in  common  with  other 
Canaanitish  nations.  In  his  dav  it  is  recorded  that  they  were  nccustomed  to  buy  horses 
and  chariots  in  Egypt  That  they  continued  in  Palestine  durin<'  and  after  the  captivity 
appears  from  the  statement  in  Ezra  that  some  of  the  returne  •  Jews  married  Hittite 
women.  Tiiough  no  particulars  are  recorded  in  Scripture  concernin.!:  their  religion,  its 
idolatrous  character  is  declared,  since  among  Solomon*s  idolatrous  wives  Hittite  women 
were  included,  and  on  the  tiilxj,  in  common  with  the  other  inlinbilnnts,  are  charged  tho 
alN)minations  that  defiled  the  land. — II.  Notices  f on vd  in  ancient  iiiHcnptiitnx,  *  1.  On 
Egyptian  monuments,  in  the  time  of  Rameses  II.,  1806  bc,  Hittiies  are  conspicuous 
among  the  eastern  enemies  of  the  Egyptians.  This  portion  of  them  corresponds  with 
those  who  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  living  beyond  the  liounds  of  Palesiine  One  of 
their  cities,  called  Kadesh,  "the  holy,"  was  near  a  lake,  now  named  Kedes.  fed  by  tiio 
Orontes  s.  of  Emesa.  The  city  is  also  described  as  being  in  the  land  of  the  .A mo- 
rites,  to  which  (/archemish,  too.  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Euphraes,  Iwlongt-d.  Their 
country,  consequently,  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Rnmeses  II.  l)oaste<l  that  ho 
defeated  this  people  with  their  allies,  and  commemorated  llie  socnlIe<l  victory  on  a 
papyrus  roll,  as  well  as  by  sculptured  inscriptions,  in  which  numv  trllK*s  are  mentioned 
jis  allied  together  who  evidanlly  did  not  dwell  in  Palestine.  The  llittiics  are  repro- 
Mfnted  as  Iniving  a  regular  army  composed  of  disciplined  infantry,  cavalry,  and  2.500 
4'imriots,  each  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  carrying  a  charioteer  and  two  warriors.  This 
army  contained  men  of  two  tribes,  one  iKjarded  and  the  other  smooth-faced,  and  differ- 
ing in  dress  and  arms;  yet  botli  described  under  one  name  and  as  united  In  a  common 
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cause.  The  fact,  however,  that  in  the  21gt  ^ear  of  Rameses  11.  the  great  king  of  the 
Hitiites  went  ti)  Egypt  ami  made  a  treaty  ot  peace  seems  to  favor  ihe  claim  set  up  for 
the  allies  that  they  were  not  defeated  by  the  Egyptiau  kiug  but,  on  the  coutrary,  forced 
hini  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  uot  unfavorable  to  them.  A  copy  of  a 
treaty,  preserved  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription,  gives  some  iiifonnath)u  concermiig  the 
religiou  of  the  Hiltites,  describing  their  gods  of  war,  of  women,  of  mouuluius  aud 
rivers,  wiih  sfjecial  mention  of  Ashtaroth  in  c<mnection  with  a  god  of  another  name  that 
corresponds  wiih  Baal.  2.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  there  are  references  to  a  natioa 
ht.viiig  a  name  that  corresponds  with  the  Hiltites,  and  consisting  of  a  confederacy  ruled 
by  12  chiefs.  Their  territory  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Oronles.  and  they  were  aideil  by 
people  of  the  sea-coast,  probably  the  Hheuicians,  Inscriptions,  in  what  are  recogniztfd 
as  ilittite  chai-acters,  have  been  found  on  clay  impi-essious  of  seab  in  Sennacherib's 
palace  at  Nineveh;  iti  the  walls  of  buihlings  at  the  ancient  Hamath;  in  a  ruck-sculpture 
at  Ibreez,  in  Lycai>nia;  at  Carchemish;  at  Bogluiz  Keui  and  Eyuk,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Halys;  at  Ghiaur  Kalessi,  in  Phrygia;  at  Karaliel,  in  Lydia;  in  the  Taurus;  and 
near  Antioch.  Tliese  various  monumenls  indicate  that  the  Hittite  empireonce  extended 
from  Carchemish,  their  capital,  to  the  shores  of  the  iEgean;  and  that  two  roads  tra- 
versed it:  one  used  by  Croesus  in  his  march  against  Cyrus,  and  the  other,  along  the 
8.,  the,  route  of  Xenophon  and  **thc  ten  thousand."  As  the  Assyrian  empire  rose 
that  of  the  Hitliti*s  declined.  Their  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  were  lost  flr«t.  and  after- 
wards their  possessions  in  southern  Syria.  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  once  their  cjipilal, 
and  ilamath  fell  into  Semitic  hands;  and.  at  lost.  Carchemish  was  taken  by  Sargon, 
717  B.C.  The  double  engle  is  shown  by  the  sculptures  to  have  been  a  Hittite  symbol. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Seljukian  sultana  in  the  11th  c,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
crusaders,  and  used  by  the  German  emperor  in  1345. 

niTTORF,  Jacques  Ignace,  1793-1867;  b.  Germany;  in  1810  a  pupil  of  fine  nrts  in 
Pip'is,  and  in  1818  architect  for  the  government.  He  was  long  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  edifices  such  as  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  embcllisb- 
ment  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Champ  Elysecs.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
architecture. 

HITZIO,  P.ERWNAND.  a  German  biblical  scholar,  was  b.  June  23^  1807,  at  nauin.^en. 
Baden,  anil  educated  at  Heidelberg.  Halle — where  tlie  influence  of  Geseniiis  determined 
him  in  favor  of  Old  Testament  studies— and  at  GOttingen.  In  1833  ho  was  called  to 
Zarich  as  professor  of  theology,  with  a  special  view  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Tesia- 
nient;  but  his  lectures  embraced  also  the  New  Testament,  and  the  languages  of  the 
east,  especially  the  Semitic.  In  1861  Hitzig  rt»turned  as  professor  to  Heidelberg.  Tlio 
first  work  which  estaWislie<l  his  fame  was  his  Uehersettung  u.  Attdegftvff  d.  Proph,  Jemm 
(1833).  Besides  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  a  commentary  (1885-36),  he  furnished 
fcjr  the  ExegtftixefieB  Handbnth  zum  A.  T.  I  he  commrentaries  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
(1838:  3d  eil.  18ol).  on  .Jeremiah  (1841),  Ezekiel  (1847).  Ecclesiastes  (1847).  Daniel  (1850). 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1855).  with  a  translation  of  all  the  prophetical  l)ooks  as  a 
supplement  (1854).  He  is  niso  known  by  Die  Erfindvng  d.  Alphabets  (1840).  Die  Grab- 
sdmft  d.  Darim  zu  Naisehki-Ruf<tam  (1845).  Urgeacli  «.  Myf1toU>gie  d.  Phili9taer  (1846), 
etc.,  and  by  considerable  contributions  to  periodicals.     He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1875. 

HIYA-O'A,  the  principal  island  of  the  Marquesas  grou[)  in  the  south  Pacific  ocean.  i» 
about  23  m.  long  by  10  m.  brond.  Its  northern  point  is  .said  to  be  in  lau.  9"  34'  s., 
and  in  long.  139**  4'  west.     Pop.  stated  at  6.500. 

HIYITEftC  midlanders"  according  to  Ewald.  or  ''  villa^rs"  aocording  to  Gcsenius). 
ft  Canaauitish  people,  wlio  in  the  time  of  Jacob  are  found  occupying  the  uplands  of 
Ephraim,  and  later,  the  slopes  of  Hermon  and  the  region  westward  towards  Tyre. 

HIZEN.  A  province  in  Eiushiu,  Japan,  famous  for  its  porcelain  mannfactures, 
which  arc  chiefly  at  or  near  Arita  (see  Arita);  pop.  1,074,461.  It  contains  the  large 
cities  of  Nagasaki  and  Saga. 

II'LASSA.    Sec  Lassa. 

HOADLEY,  Benjamin,  d.d.,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was  the  son  of  the  rey. 
Samuel  Hoadley.  mnster  of  the  Norwich  grammar  school,  and  was  b.  at  Wcsterham,  in 
Kent,  Nov.  14,  1676.  In  1691  he  entered  Catherine  Hall,  university  of  Cambridsre, 
where  he  liecimc  tutor  after  taking  his  degree  of  m.a.  In  1701  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
of  St.  Mildred  in  the  Poultry,  London,  and  from  this  time  begnn  to  attract  att4»ntion  as 
a  controversial  wri^pr.  His  ReamnabUmsH  of  Covformity  to  the  Church  of  Bn^nd, 
appean'd  in  1703.  which,  like  all  his  other  performances,  though  ngreeablo  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  educated  laity  of  the  church  of  Endand.  was  exactly  the  n^verse  to  the 
freat  bo<ly  of  the  clerffy,  both  established  and  dissenting.  Next  vear,  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  London,  and  was  soon  after  cnsraged  in  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Atterbury  (q.v.)  on  the  extent  of  the  obedience  due  to  the  civil  power  by  ecclesins- 
tic.<*.  This  contest  was  conducted  by  Hoadley  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  him  the 
applaus(>  of  the  house  of  eoitimons,  who  in  their  address  to  the  queen  (Anne),  referred 
to  the  important  services  ho  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  lilnTty.  In 
1710  Hoadley  wns  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Streathnm,  in  Surrey;  and  in  1715,  wlicn 
the  accession  of  George  I.  had  secured  the  triumph  of  wh^|)ri^|^^yi^^l|m|wie  bishop 
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of  Bangor;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he  never  visited  Ihis  see,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  **  party 
fury."  He  was,  hdwever,  far  from  remainiug  idle.  In  1717  be  preached  before  the 
king  a  sermon  on  the  text,  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  sUow  that  Christ  had  not  delegated  his  powers  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities.  He 
carried  out  ihis  idea  to  great  lengtli,  and  maintained  that  it  was  the  best  and  safest 
ground  to  take  up  in  attempting  to  refute  both  Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters.  Hence 
originated  tlie  famous  Baugorian  controversy,  regarding  wliich  Hnllam  says,  that  it  was 
**  inauagi'd.  perhaps  on  botn  sides,  with  all  the  chicanery  of  polemical  writers,  and  dis- 
gusting both  from  its  tediousness,  and  from  the  manifest  unwidingnessof  the  disputants  to 
speak  ingenuously  what  they  meant."  Hoadley's  principal  opponent  was  William  Law. 
Hallam  speaks  ot  having  read  40  or  50  pamphlets  on  the  question.  In  1721  Hoadley 
-was  tmnsfeiTed  to  the  see  of  Hereford;  m  1723  to  that  of  {Salisbury;  and  in  1784  to  that 
of  Winciiester.  In  1735  he  published  a  Flam  Account  of  the  Kature  and  End  of  the 
Lord^H  Supper;  and  in  1754-55  two  volumes  of  si  rmons,  which  were  highly  esteemed. 
He  died  April  17,  1701.  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

HOADLBY.  BiBNJAJCiN  {ante),  167^-1761;  b.  England;  bishop  of  Bangor  in  1715:  of 
Hereford  in  I7:il;  of  Salisbury  in  1723;  and  of  'Winchester  in  1734.  He  attracted  much 
attention  at  first  by  his  controversy  with  bisliop  Atterbury  in  1709,  when  he  was  rector 
of  btreatham.  Tne  house  of  commons  were  so  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
defended  himself  against  the  tory  Atterbury  that  Hoadley's  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
address  to  the  queen  as  a  champion  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  relijrious.  He  developed 
his  principles  in  his  tmct  on  the  Measure  of  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Maffudrate.  But  in 
1714  queen  Anne  was  succeeded  by  George  I.,  the  tories  ceased  to  be  in  favor  at  court. 
In  1715  Hoadley  was  raised  lo  the  bishopric  of  Bangor;  and  in  1717  the  celebrated 
Biingorian  eotiii'overiy  arose.  It  began  by  Hoadley's  publication  of  his  views  on  the  text, 
"3Iy  kingdom  U  not  of  -this  world;"  in  regard  to  which  he  maintained  that  Christ  had 
left  behind  him  no  such  authority  as  that  claimed  by  churdies,  and  that  this  was  the 
best  way  of  answering  the  arn>gant  pretensions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  These  views 
gave  great  offense  both  to  high  church  and  dissenters.  Ho  was  attacked  from  all  quar> 
ters.  William  Law  is  considered  his  ablest  anttigonist.  The  controversy  nigcd  for 
three  years,  From  his  lyiecovraes  on  tite  Tenns  of  Acceptance,  it  is  obvious  that  he  rejects 
the  five  points>of  Calvinism.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Mature  and  End  of  tlte  ihC' 
rament,  and  a  Lettet'  t»  Clement  Chevalier. 

HOADLEY,  John,  17U-74l-r  son  of  Benjamin;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Walsj*,  prebendary  of  Westchester,  and  ivctor  or  fcJt.  Mary's. 
He  wrote  Txyo^e- Revenge,  a  pastoral;  JeplUKa,  an  oratorio;  Phabe,  and  tfie  Force  of  l¥vth, 
and  edited  his  father's  writings. 

HOANG-HAI.     See  Whang-hai,  anU, 

HOAl^Q-Hp.    Sec  i^hakg-ho,  ante, 

HOAR.  Eb£N£Z£r  Rockwooo.  LL.D.,  b.  Mass.  1816;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1840  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  appointed  a  judge,  but  resigned  in 
1855.  Four  years  later  he  was  made  a  supreme  court  judge,  and  held  the  seal  until  1869, 
when  he  beaune  U.S.  attorney  general,  iu  which  office  lie  made  many  important 
improvements,  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  a  district  department  of  the  government,  known 
as  the  department  of  justice.     In  1872  he  was  elected  to  congress. 

HOAR.  Geobob  Fri^bib.  b.  Mass.  1816:  a  son  of  Samuel;  gmduaU^d  at  Harvard  in 
1835;  in  184Q  liegan  the  practice  of  law  at  Worcester.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  congress,  and  was  re-elected  three  successive  timea  In  1876  he  was  chosen  a  senator 
of  the  United  States.  In  1880  he  was  president  of  the  republican  national  convention 
at  ChicJigo  for  thcf  nomination  of  president  and  vice  presiaeut  of  the  United  States 

HOAR.  Samuel.  ll.d..  1778-1856:  b.  M;«». ;  graduate  of  Harvard,  admUted  to  the 
bar  in  180$,  and  soon  became  a  conspicuous  lawyer.  He  was  in  the  constuutioaal  con- 
vention of  1820;  a  state  senator  in  1825;  afterwards  a  state  councilor,  and  in  1835  a 
member  of  congress.  In  1844  he  was  sent  by  the  Ma-sstichu setts  legislature  to  South 
Carolina,  to  dispute  liefore  the  courts  tlie  constitutionality  of  certain  laws  of  that  state 
authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  free  negroes  coming  into  tlie  state.  He  was,  however, 
not  allowed  to  plead,  but  was  forcibly  expelled  from  Charleston  by  the  public 
autliorities,  tlie  South  Carolina  legislature  by  special  act  authorieiug  the  expulsion. 

F.OARE,  Sir  Richard  Cot.t.  1758-1888;  h.  England;  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
taii'i  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  literature  and  art.  He  traveled  over  Europe, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  collecting  a  great  numlier  of  sketches,  and  publishing  nccount.s  of 
portions  of  his  tours.  His  principal  work  was  an  elaborate  history  of  Wiltshire,  pro- 
lusely  illustrated,  which  was  not  completed  at  his  deiuh. 

HOARE,  Wn.MAM,  1707-93;  b.  England;  a  painter  of  eminence,  one  of  the  earliest 
meml)er8  of  the  royal  academy.  He  produced  some  altar  pieces,  and  portraits  of 
William  Pitt,  Grenville,  and  other  noted  statesmen. 

H0AB-FB08T.    See  Dew. 

HOABHOUHB,  tnarrubium.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lnhinfa>,  having 
atubuhir  10-ribbed  calyx,  with  5  or  10  spiny  equal  teeth,  4stamen8e(iiB5iiiii^|dy^yie 
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corolla,  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  erect,  the  lower  lip  8-clcft.  The  Bpecies  are 
raosily  pireuiiial.  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  a.  of  Europe  and  the  East.  One 
spf'^i'^s,  ilie  Common  or  White  Hoakhound  (marrubium  vulgare),  U  a  native  of 
lirilaiii.  aiuil  is  found  generally  throughout  Europe,  except  in  the  more  northern  n-gione, 
growing  iu  waste  places,  waysides,  etc.  It  is  about  1— lift,  high,  bus.iy,  with  rouudisb, 
ovale.  crLMuile,  wriniiled  leaves,  and  almost  globose  whorls  of  white  flowers.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  widlish  appearance,  from  tue  down  with  which  its  leaves  arc  cov- 
ered, it  has  an  aromatic  but  U(»t  very  agi-eeable  smell.  It  is  tonic,  stimulant,  and  luxa 
five,  and  is  much  used  in  cou^'-hs,  being  a  popular  remedy,  and  a  very  safe  aud 
elHcacious  one.  It  was  formerly  also  employed  in  affeciions  of  the  womb  aud  of 
the  liver.  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  or  made  into  a  syrup  wiih 
sugar,  and  somt'limea  the  syrup  is  candied.  The  name  hoarhound  belongs  also  lo 
another  plant,  a  native  of  l^nbx'in,  balMa  n(]^rrr,  sometimes  called  black  hoarhound,  a 
fetid  plant,  also  of  the  order  libiatcs,  and  of  a  genus  vei^y  closely  allied  to  mtirrulnum. 
It  closely  resembles  the  white  hoarhound  in  taste,  ami  possesses  similar  medicinal 
proiierties.  A  third  British  plant,  lycfjpus  Enropaus,  a  diandnms, plant  of  the  same 
natuml  order,  is  sometimes  called  Wateu  Hoaruound.  It  is  also  known  as  gyp^^y- 
woit. 

E0ARSEHE88.    Sec  Throat,  Diseases  of. 

EOA'ZIN,  or  TOITBACO,  optsUiocomue  crufattis,  a  bird  nearly  as  largx;  as  a  peacock, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  it  its  gait  and  manners;  a  native  of  Guiaijatiml  Bnizil: 
genendly  referred  by  naturalists  lo  the  family  eradda  (with  curnssows  aud  guans)nnd 
the  gallinaceous  order;  but  by  some  R'garded  as  of  tii^  order  itufeiaores,  and  as  allied 
to  the  plan  tail: -eaters.  Its  anatomy  is  remarkable:  it  has  an  enormous  crop,  whilst 
the  gizz;u'd  is  very  small.     It  is  grcgarious,  and  frequents  mar;»hy  situations. 

IIOBART.  John  IIenrt,  8.T.D..  ITTS-ISW;  b  Philadelphia;  graduated  nt  Prince- 
ton, where  he  liecamo  a  tutor,  and  a  student  of  theology.  lie  was  ordained  a  deacon 
of  the  Protestant  Episcoiml  church  in  1798.  and  wassul)scquentlv  a  ]>astor  in  Kew 
Jersey  and  on  Long  Island.  Id  1813  lie  wais  assistant  rector  of  I'rinily  church,  Kcw 
York,  and  iu  1816  was  chosen  rector  of  the  church  and  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He 
wiw  one  of  the  founders  of  the  general  theological  seminary  iu  which  he  was  professor 
of  pastoral  theology.  In  1823  he  traveleil  in  Europe  studying  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people.  In  London  he  published  two  volumes  of  sermons  directed  against 
the  observance  of  forms  to  the  neglect  of  esscnthdn.  He  was  a  zealous  supi)orlcr  of 
episcopacy,  and  opposed  the  union  of  denoniinaiions  aud  such  organizations  as  BlUle 
and  tnict  societies.  Among  his  works  are,  Apoiogyfor  Apostolic  Order,  2  lie  JSlaU  cf  t^ 
Deptu'teil,  and  various  devotional  manuals. 

nOBART  PASHl,  admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  third  son  of  the  carl  of  Buck- 
ingham, his  real  name  bein*^  Augustus  Charles  llobart,  wus  b.  April  1,  1822.  Entering 
the  British  navy  iu  1830,  he  di.stinguisbed  iiimself  in  the  Crimean  war  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Being  of  an  adventurous  turn,  he  took  command  of  a  blockmlo 
nuuier  durmg  the  war  of  the  southern  rebellion.  In  1867  he  offered  his  stTviccs  to  tlio 
sultan,  who  gave  him  commanei  of  the  fleet  opemting  against  Crete.  lie  took  this  Pttp 
without  Jiskiug  leave  of  the  British  admiralty,  and  in  consequence  of  iheremonstranccB 
of  the  Greek  government  his  name  wivs  stricken  from  the  British  navy  list;  but  after- 
wards, upon  his  own  plea  that  he  was  serving  an  ally  of  the  British  government,  and 
that  he  had  contribuietl  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  ho  was  ivsiorwl  to  his  former 
rank  and  placed  upon  the  rctii-cd  list,  with  the  opportunity  of  rising  by  seniority  to  tbo 
rank  of  a  retired  admiral. 

HO'BABT  Town,  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Dicmci.'s  Land,  stands  on  tlio 
Derwent,  near  its  entrance  into  Biorm  bay,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  inland.  It  is  in  Int. 
42'  r>3  s,,  and  long.  147''  21'  east.  The  iiiean  temperature  for  the  year  is  52.3'*,  Ining 
42. r  in  winter,  and  03.  T  in  summer.  Pop.  pver  20,000.  Besides  the  government 
oinoial  buildings,  Iloliart  Town  has  a  college  and  sevend  public  schools;  and  its  nniu- 
nlly  excellent  harbor  and  uoblo  quay  accommodate  Khip^of  .the  largc>t  size.  It  has 
conMdcr.ible  manufactures,  and  railways  communicath>u  with  Launce>ton. 

IIOBBE.M.V,  cr  IIOBBIMA,  Minderhout,  or  Minard,  a  landFcapc  painter  of  tho 
Flemish  school,  b.  Antwerp  about  the  l»eglnning  of  the  17th  century.  His  personal 
history  isf  a  totid  blank.  The  only  fart  in" it  that  can  Ikj  relied  on  as  even  approxi- 
mately true  is  that  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  agejn  1699.  His  landscapes,  which  are 
now  rather  rare,  are  extremely  simply  in  their  structure;  but  his  manngemont  of  per- 
spective, and  his  conduct  <»f  chiar-oscuro,  enable  him  to  expixjss  vast  distances  in  a  few 
sqinire  feet  of  canvas,  and  to  imjirint  a  distinctive  and  marked  chanuter  upon  tho 
hon)eliest  scenes.  Ilis  execution  is  wonderfully  careful,  yet  fo  well  liarmonizi*d,  nnd 
so  light  nnd  graceful,  that  each  separate  piece  is  in  itself  a  perfect  gem  of  art.  His 
style  iK'ni-s  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Uuysdael  that  many  of  his  pieces  \yosA 
under  that  artist's  name. 

H0B3E8,  TnoMAS.  w.ns  b.  nt  ^Talmesbury.  on  April  5.  1588.  nnd  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  that  town.  At  the  aire  of  14  he  wont  to  Oxford,  and  was  put  through 
tho  usual  course  of  Aristoteliau  logic  and  physics.     His  instructions  in  the  syllogism 
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he  afterwards  held  in  very  small  estimation.  At  the  age  of  20,  having  taken  his 
degree  and  quitted  Oxford,  he  was  recommended  to  lord  Ilardwicke,  afterwards  earl 
of  Devonshire,  as  tutor  to  his  eldest  son,  this  heing  the  commencement  of  an  inti> 
mate  connection  with  that  great  family  which  lasted  through  his  long  life. 

In  1610  he  went  abroad  with  his  pupil,  and  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italj[. 
After  his  return  he  still  continued  to  live  with  the  Devonshire  family,  and  his  resi- 
douce  in  London  afforded  him  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Bacon, 
Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  other  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  Meantime  he 
was  occupied  with  his  classical,  political,  and  philosophical  studies,  and  prepared  for 
publication  his  first  work,  a  translation  of  Thucydides,  which  came  out^in  1628,  he 
having  now  attained  the  mature  age  of  40. 

The  earl  of  Devonshire  having  died  in  1626,  and  the  young  earl,  Hobbes's  pupil, 
in  1628.  he  was  plunged  in  ^eat  grief,  and  took  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
going  abroad  with  the  son  of  sir  Gervase  Clifton,  and  remained  some  time  in  France.  In 
1631,  however,  his  connection  with  the  Devonshire  family  was  resumed.  By  the 
desire  of  the  dowager-countess,  he  undertook  the  education  of  the  young  earl,  the  ^on 
of  the  former  pupil,  then  only  13.  In  1634  he  went  to  Paris,  and  on  this  occasion  was 
much  in  the  society  of  fatlier  Mersenne.  He  returned  to  England  in  1637.  He 
seems  then  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  comix)sition  of  his  first  original  work, 
entitled  Elementa  Philosophica  de  Cire,  which  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1642.  This  is  the 
first  exposition  that  he  gave  of  his  moral  and  political  philosophy.  His  advocacy  of  pure 
and  unrestrained  monarchy  as  the  best  possible  form  of  government,  ^th  an  absolute 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  both  in  law  and  m  morality,  and  religion,  to 
the  will  of  the  monarch,  has  probably  given  more  general  offense  than  any  political 
theory  ever  propounded.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  not  merely  of  incessant 
attack,  but  of  gross  misrepresentation.  He  published  soon  after  two  small  treatises, 
entitled  Hurtian  Nature,  and  De  Corpore  Politico,  The  first  contains  his  views  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mind,  and  entitles  him  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  modern  sys- 
tematic psychology.  Although  the  work  is  valuable  in  itself,  he  still  considers  it  as  a 
prelude  to  the  other  treatise,  De  Corpoi^e  Politico^  or  on  the  nature  of  society,  which  is 
here  handled  for  the  second  time  by  him,  and  in  much  the  same  strain.  He  ffoes  over 
the  whole  ground  a  third  time  in  the  Leviathan,  published  in  1651  the  fullest  and  perhaps 
the  best  known  exposition  of  his  views  on  mind,  politics,  morals,  and  religion.  Here 
he  contends  as  before  in  favor  of  pure  monarchy,  which  he  represents  to  have  grown  out 
of  a  primitive  contract  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  moved  by  the  desire  to 
escape  from  all  the  evils  of  a  state  of  nature,  which  is  a  state  of  war.  lie  is  far  from 
justifying  tyranny;  on  the  contrary,  he  enjoins  upon  the  monarch  a  government  accord- 
ing to  just  laws,  and  considers  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the  government 
of  a  sin:;le  person,  whose  selfish  aims  must  be  sooner  satiated  than  if  the  supremo  power 
were  distributed  in  a  number  of  hands. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Long  parliament  in  1040,  he  had  returned  to  Paris,  from  his 
dread  of  the  civil  troubles.  In  1647  he  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  and  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  that  prince;  but  the 
obnoxious  character  of  his  writings,  especially  after  the  publication  of  the  Leviathan,  so 
offended  the  royalist  clergy,  in  common  with  all  other  sects,  that  Charles  was  induced 
to  part  with  him;  and  he  himself,  being  constitutionally  timid,  took  the  alarm  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  abruptly  fled  from  Varis  to  England.  In  England,  he  found  him- 
self safe,  the  rrotestant  government  according  him  the  most  ample  toleration.  Very 
different  was  his  position  after  the  "glorious"  restoration  of  his  own  friends;  for 
although  Charles  granted  him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  the  dislike  to  his  views  was  so 
freneral  that  they  were  condemned  by  parliament  in  1666,  and  he  was  even  ih  danger  of 
still  severer  measures.  His  connection  with  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  no  doubt  a  powerful  protection  to  him.  His  old  age 
was  fruitful  in  additions  to  his  writings,  and  was  marked  by  some  sharp  controversies. 
Hi.s  last  works  were  a  tninslation  of  Homer,  and  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  Ho  died 
on  Sept.  4,  1679,  in  his  92d  year. 

HOBBY, /o^  mbbuUeo,  a  small  species  of  falcon,  a  native  of  all  or  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  of  many  ^arts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  in  its  utmost  length,  about  12  or 
14  inches.  It  is  grayish-black  or  bluish-gray  on  the  upper  parts,  each  feather  edged 
with  yellowish-white,  and  the  whole  form  is  very  elegant.  The  hobby  is  occasionally 
«e(fn  in  Britain,  but  is  rare — rarer  now  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in  former  times 
It  was  often  employed  in  falconry,  and  trained  to  fly  at  pigeons,  and  even  at  pailridges. 

HOBHOUSE,  John  Cam.    See  Brouohton,  lord. 

HO'BOXEir,  a  city  in  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  oppo- 
site New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  several  steam-ferriea.  Its  beautiful 
pleasure-grounds,  the  Elysian  fields,  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  New-Yorkers,  are 
now  mostly  sold  for  business  purposes.  There  are  heights  which  afford  a  fine  view  ol 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  harbor,' and  fortifications. 

HOBOKEN  {ante),  a  city  in  Hudson  co.,  N.  J  ,  on  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New 
York;  pop.  '70,  24,700;  in  '80,  80.999.     It  is  substantially  a  section  of  Jersey  city,  and 
wa«  for  many  ycjirs  a  rural  district  of  great  beauty,  and  one  of  tlt5|^|||^|3ji4e§^1^5ff^rtJ 
U.  K.  YII.-rG  ^ 
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for  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  thickly  peopled  with  Ger- 
mans, and  has  quite  lost  its  rural  character.  It  is  the  landing  place  of  several  lines  of 
European  steamers,  the  terminus  of  a  number  of  railroads,  and  has  a  great  number  of 
manufactories,  including  foundries,  breweries,  machine  shops,  iron  works,  etc.  Among 
its  institutions  are  St.  Mary's  hospital,  the  Martha  institute,  and  the  Stevens  institute  of 
technology.  The  latter  was  founded  by  E.  A.  Stevens,  who  presented  a  building  site 
and  a  fuud  of  $650,000.  It  has  also  an  academy,  a  seminary  for  girls,  and  many  excel 
lent  schools.  The  city  (chartered  in  1855)  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  furnished  with  water 
from  the  Passaic  river.  It  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  soon  after  their  establishment  in 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York). 

H0CH5,  Lazarb,  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  of  the  French  republic,  was  b. 
June  25.  1768.  at  Montreuil,  a  faubourg  of  Versailles.  In  1785  he  entered  the  army, 
rapidly  obtained  promotion,  and  was  raised,  in  1793,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Moselle.  Here  he  was  opposed  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  commacider  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  was  by  him  repeatedly  defeated.  He  was  more  successful  against 
the  Austrians,  whom  he  drove  out  of  Alsace.  His  next  important  service  was  putting 
an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee,  which  he  accomplished  in  a  prudent  aud  patriotic 
manner.  After  having  been  sent,  in  the  winter  of  1796,  as  commander  of  the  troops  in 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Ireland,  he  was  on  his  return  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Stimbre  and  Meuse.  On  April  18,  1797,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Neuwied,  and  bad  defeated  the  Austrians  in  several  battles,  when  his  career  was 
stopped  by  the  aimistice  concluded  between  the  archduke  Charles  and  Bonaparte  at 
Leoben.  After  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  camp  at  Wetzlar, 
and  died  Sept.  18, 1797. 

HOCHELAGA.  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  occupying  76  sq.m.;  on 
the  e.  part  of  the  island  of  Montreal;  pop.  25,640.     The  capital  is  Longue  Pointe. 

HOCH'HEIH,  a  small  t.  of  Prussia,  in  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  slopes  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Main,  8  m.  from  Mainz.  Several  varieties  of  excellent  wine  produced  here  are 
known  as  hochheiiner;  hence  the  English  nam#  haek^  now  given  indiscriminately  to  all 
wines  from  the  Rhine  regions. 

HOCH'EIRCH,  or  ITocnKiRCHEN,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Bautzen,  in  Saxony,  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  (Oct.  14,  1758)  during  the 
seven  years*  war.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  with  an  army  80,0<X)  strong,  having  taken 
up  an  almost  untenable  position  at  Hochkirch,  was  attacked,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog, 
by  marshal  Daun,  wiih  50,000  Austrians,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  heights  of 
Dresa.  Here  he  was  again  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  and  after  a  conflict  of 
five  hours'  duration,  again  retired.  He  lost  9,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  10? 
cannons.  He  himself  and  almost  all  his  generals  were  wounded.  The  Austn^ns  lost 
8.000  men.  On  May  21,  1813,  a  battle  tooK  place  here  between  the  French  and  allies. 
See  Bautzen, 

HOCHST,  a  t.  in  Hesse-Nassau  on  the  Frankfort  and  Mentz  railroad,  5  m.  w.  of 
Frankfort;  pop.  4,055.  The  people  are  engaged  in  various  manufactures.  In  June. 
1622,  Tilly  won  a  battle  here  over  duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  and  in  1795  the  French 
were  here  defeated  by  the  Austrians. 

HOCH'STADT.     Sec  Blenheim. 

HOCKING,  a  co.  in  s.  Ohio  on  the  Hooking  river,  intersected  by  the  Columbus  and 
Hocking  valley  railroad  and  a  canal;  380  sq.m.:  pop.  *70, 17,925.  It  has  a  hilly  surface 
and  is  partially  covered  with  forests.  There  are  iron  and  coal  mines,  but  the  chief  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  pork.     Co.  scat,  Logan. 

HOCKING,  or  Hockhockino,  a  river  in  Ohio,  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  running 
through  a  picturesque  region  and  emptying  into  the  Ohio.  Boat  navigation  is  possible 
for  about  70  m.,  but  beyond  that  distance  are  many  falls  and  dams.  The  Hocking 
canal  passes  along  one  of  the  shores. 

IIODEIDA.  or  El  Hddaidah,  a  port  in  Arabia  on  the  Red  sea,  100  m.  above  Mocha, 
much  visited  by  pilgrim  ships  from  the  east.  The  harbor  is  shallow,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable trade  in  coffee  and  India  goods.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  governor  of 
Yemen 

IIODGE.  Archibald  Alexander,  d.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1823;  graduated  and  was  a  tutor 
at  Princeton;  in  1847  a  missionary  in  India  under  the  charge  of  the  American  board. 
He  returned  in  1850  and  settled  oe  pastor  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  1846  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  western  theological  seminary  at  Alle- 
.  gheny  city,  and  in  1^77  at  Princeton.  He  is  the  author  of  Outlines  of  Theology,  The 
Atonement  and  Pref^ytenan  Doctnne  Binifly  lold,  and  other  works. 

HODGE,  Charles,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  an  American  theologian,  was  b.  in  Philadelphia. 
Dec.  28,  l'^97.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1815,  and  in  1822  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  tlie  Princeton  theological  seminar}',  where  he  remained  till  the  clo.<e  of  his  life. 
He  was  founder  and  long  the  editor  of  the  PriTiceton  Review;  and  besides  numerous 
essays,  etc.,  he  was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Ephe- 
sians,  on  a  work  on  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  America  (1840),  of  a  criti- 
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<:isin  of  Darwinism  (1874),  and  of  the  well-known  Systematic  Theology  (8y«1s.  1872),  now 
n  standard  work  of  the  Calvinistic  churches.  He  died  June  19,  1878. — His  son  Archi- 
bald Alexander  is  also  favorabl}'  known  as  a  theologian. 

HODGEMAN,  a  new  co.  in  w.  Kansas  on  the  Pawnee  fork,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas. 
Organized  after  tlie  census  of  1870. 

HODGES,  WiLLL/iM,  1744-97,  an  artist  who  was  with  capt.  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage  to  the  Pacific,  and  made  the  illustrations  for  Cook's  narrative.  He  was  after- 
wards in  India  under  the  patronage  of  Warren  Hastings. 

HODOKINSOH,  Eaton,  professor  of  the  mechanics  of  engineering  in  University  col- 
lege. London,  and  the  chief  authority  on  the  application  of  iron  to  architecture  and 
engineeriDg,  was  b.  at  Anderton,  near  Nprthwich,  Cheshire,  Feb.  26.  1789.  At  the  age 
of  21,  he  settled  in  Manchester.  At  this  time  the  principal  authority  on  iron  beams  was 
Tredgold  (q.v.),  but  his  theories  were  overturned  by  Hodgkinson.  Hodgkinson  next 
made  a  series  of  227  experiments  on  the  strength  of  pillars,  generally  in  conjunction 
with  sir  William  Fairbairn  (q.v.).  For  his  important  experiments  and  calculations,  and 
^neral  co-operation  in  the  construction  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  he  received  a  first-class 
medal  at  Paris  in  1855.  His  investigations  are  in  general  scattered  through  the  Tran^ 
aethjis  of  the  British  association,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Manchester  society.  He  also 
edited  Tredgold  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron,  adding  his  own  theories  (1842-46).  Hodg- 
kinson died  in  June,  1861,  near  Manchester.  See  Strength  of  Materials,  and 
Tubular  Bridges. 

HODGSON,  John  Evan,  b.  London,  1881;  educated  at  Rugby,  and  in  1852  became 
«  student  of  art  at  the  royal  academy.  His  first  picture  was  exhibited  in  1856,  since 
which  time  he  hiis  been  a  regular  exhibitor.  He  first  painted  domestic  and  contempora- 
neous subjects,  but  afterwaras  excelled  in  historical  pictures  from  1861  till  1869,  when 
hU'  visit  to  n.  Africa  interested  him  in  subjects  of  Moorish  life,  to  which  he  has  since 
<^efly  confined  himself.  His  principal  pictures  are — *' Arrest  of  a  Poacher,"  "Can- 
vassing for  a  Vote,"  "  Sir  Thomas  More's  Daughter  in  Holbein's  Studio,"  '*  A  Rehearsal 
■of  Music  in  a  Farm-house,"  *' Return  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  from  Cadiz,"  *'Fii*st  Sight 
of  the  Armada,"  "  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Purfleet,"  ** Taking  Home  the  Bride,"  **  Jewess 
Accused  of  Witchcraft,"  "Chinese  Ladies  and  JEuropean  Curiosities,"  "Roman  Trireme 
At  Sea,"  "Arab  Story -Teller,"  "Arab  Prisoners,"  "The  Pasha's  Black  Guards,"  "The 
Outpost,"  "  An  Arab  Patriarch,"  "Army  Reorganization  in  Morocco,"  "The  Snake 
Charmer,"  "  A  Fair  Customer,"  "  Jack  Ashore,'""  A  Tunisian  Bird-seller,"  "  A  Needy 
Knife-grinder,"  "Returning  the  Salute,"  "Odd  Fish,"  "A  Barber  Shop  in  Tunis.**' 
*'  The  Talisman,"  "The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Zaghouan,"  "  Better  have  a  New  Pair," 
*' Following  the  Plough,"  "Commercial  Activity  in  the  East,"  "Pampered  Menials," 
•"  Relatives  in  Bond,"  "  An  Eastern  Question,"  "  Lost,"  and  "The  Pasha." 

HODOM'ETEB  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  traveled  over  by  any 
<x)nveyance,  and  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  toothed  wheels,  like  clock-work,  fixed 
on  one  side  of  a  machine,  and  couDccted  with  the  axle,  from  which  motion  is  commu- 
nicated to  it.    An  index  and  dial  show  the  exact  distance  the  vehicle  has  traveled. 

HOE,  an  implement  of  gardening  and  of  agriculture  used  for  stirring  the  soil,  drawing 
up  earth  to  plants,  thinning  plants  in  drills,  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  etc.  There 
are  many  forms  of  this  implement,  a]l  of  which  may  be  referred  to  two  classes — draw- 
hoes  and  thrust-Ttoes,  the  former  having  the  blade  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  handle: 
the  latter  almost  in  the  same  plane  with  it.  The  thrust-hoe,  or  Dutch  hoe,  is  chiefly  used 
for  killing  weeds,  and  for  stirring  ground  to  a  very  slight  depth.  The  draw-hoe,  although 
much  used  as  an  implement  of  gardening,  is  scarcely  used  in  Britain  as  an  agricultural 
implement,  except  for  the  thinning  {singling)  of  turnips,  in  which  it  is  always  employed. 
But  in  some  countries  it  is  very  extensively  used  in  place  of  the  spade.  In  some  parts 
of  the  West  Indies  almost  all  the  tillage  of  the  ground  is  done  by  the  hoe.  It  is  more 
adapted  than  the  spade  to  the  use  of  laborers  whose  feet  arc  not  provided  with  shoes. 
Hoes  intended  for  tilling  the  ground,  instead  of  the  plow  and  spade,  are  much  larger 
and  heavier  than  those  used  in  British  gardening,  and  are  raised  much  higher,  and 
brought  down  to  the  ground  with  greater  torce,  somewhat  like  the  pickaxe,  lloes  for 
atirring  very  siiS.  soils  are  sometimes  made  with  prongs  instead  of  a  blade. 

In  the  improved  agriculture  of  the  present  day,  implements  called  horse-hoes  are 
extensively  used.  They  are  intended  for  purposes  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
thrust-hoe,  and  may  be  generally  descril)ed  as  consisting  of  thrust-hoe  blades,  variously 
modified,  and  attached  to  a  frame  in  order  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse.  Various  contriv- 
ances are  employed  to  accommodate  the  blades  to  inequalities  of  surface,  etc.  Horiso- 
hoes  can  only  be  employed  for  crops  sown  in  drills:  and  the  drills  must  be  perfectly 
parallel,  if  more  than  one  interval  is  to  be  cleaned  and  stirred  at  once.  With  the  sowing 
machines  now  in  use,  however,  this  is  secured.  In  turnip-husbandry,  a  horsc-hoe  with 
several  blades  is  often  used  to  clear  away  the  weeds  from  one  interval. 

HOE.  Richard  March,  b.  New  York,  1812;  the  son  of  an  English  inventor.  He  is 
known  all  over  the  world  for  his  many  valuable  improvements  in  printing  presses,  of 
which  he  is  the  leading  manufacturer.  He  went  to  England  in  1837  to  patent  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  saws,  and  his  visit  enabled  him  to  perfect  improve- 
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ments  in  printing  machinery,  which  were  adopted  largely  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America.  In  1846  he  invented  the  *'  lightning  press,"  named  from  the  wonderful  rapidity 
of  its  work. 

HOEI-SHIN,  or  Hui-SHfeN,  a 'Buddhist  monk  of  China  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  close  of  the  5th  c.  a.d.,  and  to  have  traveled  in  forMgn  lands,  which  might  be  west- 
ern North  and  South  America.  He  said  that  iron  was  not  to  be  found  in  these  coun- 
tries; that  gold  was  not  esteemed,  and  was  of  no  value  in  commerce.  Ue  also  asserts 
that  he  found  Buddhist  institutious  already  established. 

HOE'S  MACHIHE.    Sec  Printing. 

HOEVEK,  Jxs  Van  der,  a  distinguished  Dutch  naturalist.  He  was  b.  in  1801  at 
Rotterdam,  and  after  studying  medicine  at  Leydcn,  established  himself  as  a  physician 
in  his  native  town,  where  he  remained  till  1835,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  professor- 
ship  of  zoology  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1868.  His  most  important  work  is  his  Handboek  dei*  Dierkunde  (Leyden,  1827-33),  of 
which  a  second  edition,  entirely  recast,  appeared  in  1846;  a  German  translation  was 
published  in  1848;  and  an  English  translation,  by  prof.  Clark  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
title  Handbook  of  Zoology,  was  issued,  with  important  additions,  both  by  the  author  and 
the  editor,  in  1856-58.  The  fact  that  most  of  his  works  are  memoirs,  and  written  in 
Dutch,  is  a  great  check  to  their  general  perusal  by  English  and  French  naturalists. 

Jan  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother,  Corneliub  Pruys  Van  der  Hoeven, 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  the  author  of  several  important 
works,  amongst  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  De  Historia  Medicina  (Leyden, 
1842)  and  De  HistoiHa  Morborum  (Leyden,  1846). 

EOF,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  in  upper  Franconia,  is  situated 
in  a  fruitful  district  on  the  Saale,  83  m.  n.e.  of  Bayreuth.  Besides  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  and  linen  and  woolen  fabrics,  an  important  transit  trade,  arising  frgnt 
its  position  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  and  on  the  railway  connecting  that  country 
with  Saxony,  is  here  carried  on.  Iron  and  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
•75, 18,267. 

HOFEB,  Andreas,  the  patriotic  leader  of  the  Tyrolese,  was  b.  at  St.  Leonard,  in  the 
valley  of  Passeyr,  Nov.  22,  1767.  In  1796  he  led  a' body  of  Tyrolese  aarainst  the  French 
on  the  lake  of  (>arda;  in  1808  secret  deputies,  among  whom  was  Hofer,  arrived  at 
Vienna,  to  represent  to  the  archduke  John  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  their  wish 
to  be  reunited  to  Austria.  By  the  desire  of  the  archduke,  baron  von  Ilormayr  sketched 
for  them  a  plan  of  an  insurrection,  which  met  with  such  success  that,  in  three  days, 
from  the  11th  to  the  13th  of  April,  1809,  nearly  the  whole  country  was  liberated. 
Napoleon,  however,  was  victorious  in  Austria,  and  at  once  marched  three  armies  to  the 
Tyrol,  to  subdue  the  rebellious  peasantry,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Austrians, 
in  accordance  with  the  armistice  of  Znaim  (July  12,  1809).  At  first,  Hofer  concealed 
himself  in  a  cave  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr;  but  when  Spechbacher,  Joachim  Haspinger, 
a  Capuchin,  and  Peter  Mayer,  at  the  head  of  the  armed  population,  renewed  the  defense 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  repeatedly  defeated  the  enemy,  Hofer  issued  from  his  retreat,  and 
took  the  leadership  of  the  Tyrolese.  At  the  battle  fought  on  Aug.  12  on  the  Iselberg, 
LefSbvre  was  driven  from  the  Tyrol.  Hofer  continued  to  conduct  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary administration  till  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14).  The  French  and  Bavarians 
poured,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  into  the  couiUry,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  Hofer 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  concealment.  After  a  lapse  of  two  months,  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  a  priest  named  Douay,  conveyed  to  Mantua, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on  Feb.  20, 
1810.  His  family  were  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their  property  by  the  em|>eror  of 
Austria  in  1819,  and  his  son  ennobled.  A  statue  of  Hofer,  executed  by  Schaller,  was 
erected  in  1884  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  at  Innsbrilck,  near  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I. 

HOFFMAN,  Charles  Fenno,  b.  New  York,  1806;  educated  at  Columbia  college, 
at  the  age  of  21  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  about  the  same  time  became  a  writer  for  news- 
papers. When  the  Knickerbocker  Magaeine  was  started  he  was  for  a  few  months  the 
editor.  In  1885  ho  published  A  Winter  in  the  Went,  and  two  years  later  Wild  Scenes  in 
the  Forest  and  the  Prairie.  In  1840  he  published  Orei/sUi/'?;  a  novel.  But  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  poems.  Thirty  years  ago  he  became  afflicted  with  mental  disease,  and 
has  since  lived  in  an  asylum. 

HOFFMAN,  David,  ll.d.  1784r-1854;  b.  Md.;  in  1817  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  After  1836  he  traveled  for  a  time  in  Europe,  and  sent  a  number 
of  articles  relating  to  the  United  States  to  a  London  paper.  He  published  A  Course  of 
Legal  Study;  Legal  Outlines;  Viator;  Chronicles  selected  from  the  originals  of  Cartajhilus^ 
the  Wandering  Jew;  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

HOFFMAN.  Murray,  1791-1878;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Columbia  college, 
and  became  one  of  the  foremost  of  lawyers.  In  18H9  he  was  assistant  chancellor,  and 
in  1853  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  His  legal  publications  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
Among  them  are  Office  and  Duties  of  Master  in  Chancery;  Vice  Chancery  B^ftorts;  and 
three  books  on  ecclesiastical  law  and  custom.  .     i  xi  ximi^ 
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HOFFMAN,  Ogden,  1799-1856;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Columbia  college; 
served  in  the  second  war  with  England  as  a  midshipoian ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
made  a  gi-eat  reputation  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York.  In  1837,  and  again  in  1848,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  in  1854  was  attorney-general  of  New  York  state. 

HOFFMAN,  William,  b.  New  York,  1807;  a  graduate  of  West  iPoint;  served  in 
the  Black  Hawk  and  Florida  Indian  wars,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  the  war  with 
the  rebellion  he  was  commissary  gen.  of  provisions.  In  1870  he  was  retired  from  ser 
vice  with  the  rank  of  col.  and  brevet  rank  of  maj.gen. 

HOFFMAini,  Aug.  Heinrich,  commonly  called  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben, 
a  distinguished  German  poet  and  philologist,  was  born  A^ril  3,  1798,  at  Fallersleben, 
in  the  district  of  Lunebure,  He  went  in  1816  to  the  univei-sity  of  G5ttingen,  which  in 
1819  he  left  for  Bonn.  He  soon  gave  up  theology,  which  his  father  hnddestined  him 
to,  and  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  philological  and  literary  studies,  which,  from 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  brothers  Grimm  (1818),  turned  more  and  more  to  hii 
native  language  and  literature.  After  traveling  through  the  Rhine  countries  and  Hol- 
land in  search  of  popular  poetry,  and  living  for  some  time  in  Berlin,  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  university  library  of  Breslau  in  1823,  extraordinary  professor  of  the  uni 
versity  there  in  1830,  and  ordinary  professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature  in 
1835.  The  publication  of  his  Unpolituiclie  Liedei'  (Unpolitical  Lays)  led  to  his  being 
deprived  of  his  office,  Dec.  20,  1842.  For  some  years  afterwards  Hoffman,  throws 
entirely  upon  literary  work  for  his  support,  led  a  wandering  life  through  the  whole  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  subject  of  laudation  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
vituperation  on  the  other,  and  at  times  kept  under  the  surveilinnce  of  the  police.  In 
1845  he  was  naturalized  in  Mecklenburg.  Restored  to  his  rights  in  Prussia,  1848,  he 
drew  from  that  time  his  statutory  salary  as  a  pension,  He  maiTied  in  1849,  settling  on 
the  Blaine,  and  in  1854  he  went  to  Weimar.  In  1860  he  became  librarian  to  the  duke  of 
Ratibor,  at  the  castle  of  Korvei,  on  the  Weser,  where  he  died  in  1874.  His  principal 
philological  and  antiquarian  works  are:  Hor<B  Belftcas  (1830-37).  Reineke  Vos  (1834), 
Gesefiicfue  des  DeutacJieti  Kirchenlicds  (1832),  collections  of  ancient  German  political 
(1843)  and  social  (1844)  songs,  Spenden  zur  DeuUchen  LiteraUirgescIiichte  (1845),  and  Du' 
Deutsche  Philologie  (1836),  Hoffmann's  own  poetry  has  a  close  alliance  to  popular 
song,  and  hits  the  tone  of  genuine  simplicit3%  tenderness  and  pathos  to  a  degree  that 
scarcely  any  other  poet  of  recent  times  has  succeeded  in  doing.  He  also  produced 
many  admirable  tunes  for  his  songs.  The  Oedichte  appeared  in  1834  (8th  ed.  1874),  and 
he  published  numerous  collections  of  songs,  as  AUeniannu<c?ie  Liedei\  SoklatenUeder^ 
KiruIerU^der,  etc.  He  wrote  an  autobiographv  in  6  vols.  {Afein  Leben,  1862-70).— See 
Wagner's  K  ton  Fallersleben  (1869),  and  Gottschall,  Partrdis  (1876). 

HOFFMAVH,  Ernest  Theod.  Amadeub,  properly  Wilhelm,  one  of  the  roost  orig- 
inal German  story-tellers,  was  born  Jan.  24,  1776,  at  KOnigsberg  in  Prussia.  He 
studied  law  there,  and  then  found  employment  in  the  government  offices  at  GrosB- 
glogau  and  in  Berlin.  In  1800  he  became  assessor  to  the  government  of  Posen;  but  in 
consequence  of  some  able  caricatures  of  his,  which  gen.  Zastrow  and  others  in  high 
positions  applied  to  themselves,  he  was  removed  in  1802,  as  councilor  to  Plock,  and  in 
1803,  in  the  same  capacity  to  Warsaw,  where  the  entrance  of  the  French  ended  his 
career.  Without  prospects  of  fortune,  he  made  use  of  his  knowledge  of  music  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  and,  though  sometimes  reduced  to  great  straits,  managed  to  sup- 

Eort  himself  by  giving  music  lessons,  and  by  contributing  to  the  Musical  Gazette  of 
icipsic.  In  1813  he  went  to  Dresden  as  music  director  to  a  company  of  players 
alternating  between  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  continued  to  conduct  the  orchestra  of 
the  company  till  1815.  In  1816  he  was  again  appointed  by  Prussia  to  be  councilor  in 
the  royal  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Berlin,  where,  before  long,  he  was  seized  with 
a  disease  in  his  back,  the  consequence  of  his  irregular  life,  and  after  much  suffering, 
died  July  24, 1822.  From  his  youth  he  had  devoted  all  his  Irisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
music.  The  Phantasiestucke  in  CaUofs  Manier,  Klixire  des  TevfeU,  Naehtstucke,  Die 
Srrapumsbritder  Lebejisansiditen  des  Eater  Murr,  Der  Doppeigdnger,  and  a  few  shorter 
stories,  all  appeared  between  1814  and  1824.  Hoffmann  was  a  man  of  thorough  origi- 
nality, and  yet  an  excellent  man  of  business,  and  lawyer.  He  had  a  keen  understand- 
ing, but  was  full  of  fantastic  ideas,  and  a  believer  in  demons.  His  character  was  mado 
up  of  incongruities;  and  between  like  contradictory  extremes  his  novels  range.  His 
fame  rests  mainly  on  his  novelettes,  which  are  masterpieces  in  miniature,  such  as  Das 
Majorat,  Frdulein  Scvdery  Doge  u.  Dogaresse,  Hoffmann's  talents  were  wonderfully 
various;  he  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet  and  composer,  but  as  a  carica- 
turist. He  handled  language  in  a  masterly  way.  although  not  free  from  mannerism. 
A  collection  of  his  choice  works  appeared  in  1828(10  vols.),  and  one  of  his  collected 
works  in  1857  (12  vols.).  See  Hitzig.  Aus  Hoffmann's  Leben  vnd  Na^hiass  (1823).  In 
foreign  countries,  particularly  in  France.  Hoffmann  has  been  repeatedly  translated  and 
imitated. 

HOFFXAKK,  Fbiedrich,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  last  century, 
was  born  at  Halle  in  1660,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1742.  At  the  age  of  16  he  lost  his 
parents,  who  died  from  typhus  fever,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  became  deprived  by 
a  fire  of  the  small  patrimony  that  devolved  to  him.     Undismayed,  however,  by  thewj 
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misfortunes,  he  repaired  in  1678  to  Jena,  to  study  medicine,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Erfurt,  to  become  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  chemist  Gaspard  Cramer.  He  com- 
menced practice  at  Minduu  in  Westphalia,  where  he  had  influential  connections,  and 
where,  in  a  very  short  lime  he  acquired  a  high  reputation.  After  a  residence  of  liule 
more  than  two  years  in  Minden,  during  which  time  he  visited  Holland  and  Bngland,  be 
removed  to  Halberstadt.  In  1693  Frederick,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  kius^: 
of  Prussia,  appointed  Hoffmann  to  the  professorship  of  medicine  in  the  newly  consti- 
tuted university  of  Halle.  It  was  on  his  recommendation  that  the  celebrated  Stanl  (q.  v.), 
who  had  been  his  fellow-student  at  Jena,  and  subsequently  became  his  great  rival,  was 
appointed  one  of  his  colleagues.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  king,  lie  subsequently 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  three  years;  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
pursue  his  studies  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  he  returned  to  Halle;  and  although 
he  subsequently  attended  the  king  at  Berlin  during  a  long  illness,  Halle  yn\s  his  resi- 
dence during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  a  physician  and  a  medical  teacher,  Hoffmauu 
enjoyed  a  celebrity  second  only  to  Boerhaave,  who  contemporaneously  occupied  the 
chair  of  medicine  at  Leyden.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  his  special  doctrines, 
wliich  are  now  of  little  practical  value.  Ilaller  asserts  that  he  amassed  a  large  fortune 
by  the  sale  of  secret  remedies,  one  of  which  is  still  designated  Hoffmann's  Anodyne 
Liquor  (q.  v.).  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  greatest  is  his  Medicina  Batumalis  Syfdeinaiim 
(Halle,  1718-40,  9  vols,  4to),  which  occupied  him  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
was  concluded  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  complete  works  have  gone  through  various 
editions.  His  Opera  Omnia  Physico-medica  Denuo  Revisa,  Gorrecta  et  Aucta,  were  printed 
at  Geneva  in  1640,  in  six  folio  volumes,  and  were  reprinted  after  his  death  with  five 
supplementary  volumes  of  previously  unpublished  Opuscula,  These  were  reprinted  at 
Venice  in  1745,  in  17  volumes  4to,  and  twice  subsequently  at  Naples  on  a  still  larger 
scale. 

HOFFMAK'S  AKODTKE  LIQITOB,  is  the  old  name  for  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Sul 
phuric  EUier  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  and  is  a  mixture  of  ether,  alcohol,  and 
ethereal  oil.  It  is  often  prescribed  with  laudanum,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nausea 
which  the  opium  preparations  frequently  excite,  and  may  be  given  in  water,  unassoci- 
ated  with  anything  else,  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  in  doses  varying  from  half 
a  dram  to  two  drams. 

HOFFMANNSEGG,  Johann  Cbnturius.  1766-1849;  b.  Dresden;  studied  at  Leipsic 
and  GOttingen,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  botanist.  He  discovered  and  described  a 
great  number  of  new  plants,  and  made  valuable  contributions  to  entomology. 

HOFHOF,  or  El-Hophof,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lahsa  Arabia,,  near  the 
Persian  gulf.  Pop.  24,000.  The  fortifications  once  formidable  are  now  in  ruins. 
There  are  mosques  and  inclosed  gardens,  and  all  the  features  of  an  eastern  town. 

HOFLAND,  Barbara,  1770-1844:  b.  England,  the  daughter  of  a  manufacturer. 
She  published  a  volume  of  verses  in  1805,  and  three  years  later  married  Hofland,  the 
artist  (her  second  husband).  She  published  over  70  separate  works,  of  which  the  larger 
portion  were  for  young  people.  Some  of  the  more  notable  were  TIu  Daughtcr-in-Law, 
The  Czarina,  The  Clergyman's  Widow,  and  Tlie  Son  of  a  Oenius, 

HOFLER,  Karl  Adolfh  Konstantin,  b.  Bavaria,  1811;  graduated  at  Munich,  and 
studied  in  Italy.  In  1836  he  was  the  editor  of  the  official  gazette  at  Munich,  and  in 
1840  professor  in  the  university.  In  1841  he  was  professor  of  history  at  Prague.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  works  on  political  and  historical  subjects. 

HOFMANN,  August  Wimielm,  p.r.8.,  a  distinguished  living  chemist,  b.  ut 
Giessen  in  1818.  After  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  became  assis- 
tant to  Liebig,  in  the  Giessen  laboratory,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  extra 
ordinary  professor  of  clKMuisrry  in  the  university  of  Bonn.  When  the  royal  college  oi 
chemistry  was  established  in  Loudon  in  1845,  llofmann  was  recommended  by  Lieni.L' 
as  highly  qualified  for  the  important  post  of  superintendent  to  the  new  institution. 
This  college,  which  has  since  merged  into  the  laboratory  of  the  royal  school  of  mines, 
owes  much  of  its  high  character  to  his  teaching  and  his  scientific  reputation.  On  the 
elevation  of  prof.  Graham  from  the  post  of  chemist  to  the  mint  to  the  ofl^ce  of  master  (»f 
that  institution,  Hofmaun  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  ISGo  llofmann  accepted 
an  appointment  to  bo  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  with  tlie  con»- 
mission  to  found  a  chemical  institute.  He  was  a  juror  at  all  the  international  exhi 
bitions  (London,  1851  and  1862;  Paris,  1865  and  1867).  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bencv 
Jones  he  edited  the  later  editions  of  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemietry,  His  numcrou.^ 
contributions  to  the  Annalen  der  Cfiemie  und  PJiarmacie,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Ch<m- 
ical  Society,  and  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  are  for  the  most 
part  on  the  very  highest  departments  of  organic  chemistry;  and  in  1854  a  royal  medal 
was  awarded  to  him  for  his  Memoirs  on  the  Molecular  Constitution  of  (he  Organic  Bti^^, 
It  was  in  the  course  of  these  researches  that  he  discovered  in  coid-naphtha  aniline,  the 
basis  of  the  new  colors  mauve  and  magenta  which  had  previously  been  only  obtained 
from  indigo.  For  his  practical  applications  of  this  discovery,  one  of  the  great  prizes 
was  awarded  to  him  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867.  Hofmann's  Introduction  to  Modem 
Chemistry  (1865;  5th  ed.,  1871)  has  led  to  great  reform»in  the  teaching  of  chemistiy. 
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HOF'WTL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  situated  6  m.  n.  of  the 
town  of  that  name^  It  has  been  long  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  educational  and  agricul- 
tural institution  founded  liete  by  the  late  M.  Fellenberg  (q.v.)-  Not  many  years  after 
the  death  of  M.  Fellenberg,  the  institution  wus  given  up. 

HOG,  Sua,  a  genus  of  p-ichydermatous  quadrupeds,  of  the  family  «ui<2(B(q.yO.  The 
neck  is  carried  straight  forward  from  the  trunk,  and  is  very  thick  and  strong.  The  skin 
is  very  thick,  and  mostly  covered  with  stiff  bristles,  among  which  a  short  curled  hair  is 
often  also  found.  The  bristles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  generally  become  » mane  m  wild 
hogs,  and  particularly  m  the  males,  although,  in  domestication,  this  tends  to  disappear. 
The  muzzle  is  elongated,  and  terminated  by  a  movable  cartilaginous  disk,  furnished,  as 
in  the  mole,  with  a  special  small  bone,  and  used,  along  with  the  tusks,  as  an  implement 
for  turning  up  the  soil  in  search  of  roots  and  other  food.  There  are  6  incisors,  2  canine 
teeth,  and  14  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  lower  incisors  projecting  forwards;  the  canine  teeth 
long  and  strong,  projecting  and  curved,  becoming  formidable  tusks  in  wild  boars,  and 
]ar;;e  and  powerful  even  in  the  females  in  a  wild  state.  The  feet  have  each  four  toes,  the 
lateral  ones  small,  and  scarcely  touching  the  ground,  all  separately  hoofed.  The  tail  is 
short.  The  stomach  shows  mere  traces  of  division.  The  food  is  chiefly  vegetable,  but 
perhaps  no  animals  may  more  properly  be  called  omnivorous;  and  although,  even  in  a 
wild  state,  hogs  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  beasts  of  pre^,  they  not  unf  requently, 
even  in  domestication,  kill  and  eat  small  animals  that  come  in  their  way,  as  many  a 
housewife  has  had  occasion  to  observe  in  respect  to  chickens. — The  common  hog  (A 
scrofa)  appears  to  be  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  domesticated  swine 
were  found  by  the  first  navigators  in  many  of  tne  islands  of  the  soutliern  seas.  The 
wild  boar  is  still  found  in  the  forests  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  at  one  time  an 
inhabitant  of  those  of  Britain,  where  it  was  protected  by  game-laws  in  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries;  but  at  what  time  It  ceased  to  exist  as  a  wild  animal  iu  Britain  is  uncertain. 
The  adult  males,  in  a  wild  state,  are  generally  solitary;  the  females  and  young  gregari- 
ous; and  when  assailed  by  wolves  or  other  beasts  of  prey,  wild  swine  defend  themselves 
vigorously,  the  stronger  animals  placing  themselves  in  the  front,  and  the  weaker  seeking 
shelter  in  the  rear.  The  chose  of  the  wild  boar  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  sports  of 
Europe  or  of  India,  particularly  when  carried  on  without  the  rifle,  and  on  horseback  with 
the  spear  ('*  pig-sticking").  The  speed  of  the  animal  is  very  considerable,  and  the  chase 
sometimes  extends  to  6  or  7  miles.  Although  tlie  use  of  its  flesh  was  prohibited  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  prohibition  has  been  adopted  in  the  Mohammedan  law,  the  hog  has  been  a 
domesticated  animal  from  a  very  early  period,  and  its  flesh  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
food  of  many  nations.  The  fecundity  of  the  hog  is  great;  with  proper  treatment,  it  will 
produce  two  litters  annually,  generally  of  4  to  8  pigs  each,  although  sometimes  there  are 
as  many  as  14  in  a  litter.  Vast  quantities  of  the  flesh  are  consumed  in  various  forms  in 
the  British  islands  and  North  America,  as  pork,  fresh  or  salted,  bacon,  ham,  etc.  Brawn 
(q.v.)  is  an  esteemed  English  luxury.  The  fat  of  the  hog,  which  is  produced  \u  a  thick 
layer  under  the  skin,  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  of  various  use  under  the  name  of 
Lard  (q.v..).  The  skin  of  the  hog  is  made  into  leather,  which  is  particularly  esteemed 
for  saddles.  The  bristles,  particularly  of  the  wild  boar,  are  much  used  for  brush- 
making. 

'i'licre  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  domestic  hog,  of  which  some  have  erect,  and 
some  pendant  ears;  and  those  are  most  esteemed  which  exhibit  the  greatest  departure 
from  the  wild  type,  in  shorter  and  less  powerful  limbs,  less  muscular  and  more  rounded 
forms,  etc.  The  Chinese  breed  and  the  Neapolitan  have  been  of  great  use  in  the  crossiue 
and  improving  of  the  breeds  commonly  reared  in  Britain,  giving  rise  to  the  improved 
white  and  black  breeds  respectively.  Hogs  are  profitably  kept  wherever  there  is  much 
vegetable  refuse  on  which  to  feed  them,  as  by  cottagers  having  gardens,  farmers,  millers, 
brewers,  etc.  They  are  often  allowed  to  roam  over  fallow  ground,  which  they  grub  up 
for  roots,  and  over  stubble-fields,  which  they  glean  very  thoroughly.  They  are  also  fed 
in  woods — an  ancient  practice — where  they  consume  acorns,  beechmast,  and  the  like. 
When  they  are  fed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  chiefly  on  animal  garbage,  their  flesh  is  less 
palatable  and  less  wholesome.  • 

The  hog  has  a  reputation  which  it  does  not  deserve,  of  peculiar  fiUhiness  of  habits. 
It  is  true  that  it  wallows  in  the  mire,  as  the  other  pa^iydermata  also  do,  to  cool  itself  and 
to  provide  itself  with  a  protection  against  insects,  and  it  searches  for  food  in  any  puddle; 
but  its  sleeping-place  is,  if  possible,  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  too  common  filthiness 
of  pigsties  is  rather  the  fault  of  their  owners  than  of  their  occupants;  and  a  clean  and 
dry  sleeping-place  is  of  great  importance  to  the  profitable  keeping  of  hogs. 

The  hog  is  not  inferior  to  other  quadrupeds  generally  in  intelligence.  It  can  beeasily 
rendered  very  tame  and  familiar,  its  acuteness  of  scent  has  been  turned  to  account  in 
making  it  search  for  truffles;  and  an  instance  is  on  record  of  a  pig  having  been  used  as  a 
pointer,  in  which  service  it  learned  to  acquit  itself  extremely  well.  Instances  have 
occurred  of  the  use  of  the  hog  as  a  beast  of  draught. 

The  forests  of  tj^e  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea  produce  a  species  or  variety  of  hog 
(8,  papuenm),  more  widely  different  from  the  common  hog  than  its  breeds  are  from  one 
another.  It  is  18  or  20  in.  high,witli  short  ears,  and  very  short  tail.  The  color  is  mostly 
brown.    The  Papuans  have  not  properly  domesticated  this  animal,  although  they  often 
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trap  the  young  ones  aud  keep  them  till  ready  to  be  killed  for  use.  The  ficeh  is  very 
delicate. 

The  babyroussa  (q.v.)  is  another  and  very  remarkable  species  of  hog. 

The  bcscA  tark,  or  bush  hog  of  South  Africa  {choiropotamuH  Afneanus),  is  about  2  fl 
6  in.  high,  covered  with  long  bristles;  it  has  projecliDg  tusks,  aiarge  callous  protuberance 
on  each  cheek,  and  toug  sliarp  tufted  ears.  It  is  gregarious,  subsists  chietiy  ou  vegctabli^ 
food,  and  makes  destructive  mroads  on  cultivated  fields. 

HOG  AN,  John,  1800-58;  b.  Ireland;  studied  sculpture  in  Rome,  and  received  higb 
praise  fiom  Thorwaldsen  for  his  "  Drunken  Faun."  He  received  a  medul  at  the  Purls 
exhibition  of  1851. 

HOOABTH,  William,  a  celebrated  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1697,  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  silversmith  in  Cranbourne  street,  named  tlliis 
Gamble,  and  next  studied  for  some  time  under  sir  James  ^i'hornhill,  the  historiciil  fuunier, 
but  not  with  any  marked  success.  About  1720  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  his  first  employ- 
ment was  to  engrave  coats  of  arms,  crests,  shop-biUs,  etc.,  after  which  he  undertook  to 
execute  plates  for  booksellers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  prints  illustrative  of  IJvdibra* 
(Lond.  1726).  He  now  tried  his  hand  at  portruit-paintiug,  and  soon  liad  ample  employ 
ment,  though  he  never  cared  anything  for  this  branch  of  art.  In  1730 he  married  (clan- 
destinely) a  daughter  of  sir  James  Thornhill,  and  soon  after  began  to  display  bii 
extraordinary  talent  for  representing  in  pictures  the  follies  and  vices  of  hie  time.  In 
1783  appeared  his  "Harlot's  Progress,"  a  series  of  six  pictures,  which,  like  his  oiber 
works,  were  engraved  by  himself.  It  was  these  engravings,  and  not  the  original  paint- 
ings, that  made  Hogarth  a  rich  man,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  his  cairinge  at  the  age  of 
48.  The  **  Harlot  8  Progress"  was  followed  by  other  moral  histories  and  s;itirical  repre- 
sentations of  vice  and  folly,  such  as  *'The  Rake's  Progress,"  pubtislied  in  eight  engiaT- 
ings;  **  Southwark  Fair;"  **  A  Modern  Midnight  Conversation ;"  **  The  Distressed  Piiei:" 
and  ''Strolling  Actresses  in  a  Barn."  Tlie  success  of  these  wns  great,  and  inspired 
Hogarth  with  the  belief  that  he  could  also  win  a  reputation  as  an  historical  painter.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts,  he  recovered  from  his  delusion,  and  returned  to  the  path 
which  nature  had  appointed  him.  In  1741  be  published  "  The  Enraged  Musician;"  in 
1745,  **  Marriage  ^  la  Mode,"  in  a  series  of  six  engravings,  the  pictures  for  which  were 
purchased  for  the  national  gallery;  and  in  1748,  ''The  March  to  Fincliley.  In  1753 be 
puh]\shedh\3  Analysis  of  Beaiify^  a  y/ovkv,'h'ich  excited  much  opposititm  and  ridicule. 
and  Hogarth  is  generally  held  to  be  erroneous  in  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives.  Id 
1755  appeared  "Four  Prints  of  an  Election;"  and  in  1762,  '*Thc  Times."  a  cuUing 
satii^e  upon  Pitt.  He  died  in  1764,  and  was  buried  at  Chis wick,  where  a  handsome  mouu- 
ment  was  erected  to  his  mcmory.wilh  an  inscription  by  his  friend  Garrick.  In  the  tech- 
nical part  of  his  art,  Hogarth  was  long  thought  not  to  have  excelled,  but  modern  opinion 
is  more  favorable  in  this  respect.  There  has  never,  however,  bein  any  but  one  opinion 
regarding  the  greatness  of  his  thought  and  invention,  and  his  deep  insight  into  thecliar- 
acieristics  of  his  time  and  country.  The  moral  of  his  satire  is  always  stern,  true,  and 
unmistakable.  A  handsome  edition  of  his  works  from  the  original  plates,  retouched  by 
Healh,  was  published  by  Nichols  (3  vols.  Lond.  1820-22);  others  appeared  at  Leipsic 
(1831-35;  3d  edit.  1841),  aud  at  Stuttgart  (1839-40) 

HOOO,  James,  a  tScottish  poet,  was  born  in  the  district  known  as  the  forest  of  Eltriclv. 
in  Selkirkshire,  in  1772,  and  was  at  school  for  two  or  three  winters  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  eight.  At  that  early  age  he  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  shepherd.  His  first 
song  appeared  anonymously  in  1801,  and  having  gone' shortly  after  to  sell  his  employer's 
sheep  in  Edinburgh,  he  threw  off  1000  copies  of  verses  which  he  had  written.  lu  ihe 
same  summer.  Scott  visited  the  Ettrick  forest  in  search  of  materials  for  his  Border  Nm- 
streUy,  when  Hog^  made  his  acquaintance,  and  pl.iced  in  his  possession  a  number  of  Uil- 
lads,  taken  down  trom  the  recitation  of  persons  resident  in  the  district,  which  np|wareii 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  MiivftrelHy,  in  1803.  In  the  same  year,  he  published  Th' 
Mountain  Bard,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  two  prizes  for  essays  he  ixccivci] 
from  the  Highland  society,  amounted  to  £300.  With  this  sum  he  took  a  farm,  whicl 
proved  a  disjistrous  speculation.  In  1810  he  began  a  course  of  regular  authorship.  In 
1813  his  poem  Tlie  Queen's  Wake  appeared.  In  1814  he  married;  and  alUiou^h  he  after- 
wards  went  to  live  on  a  farm  given  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  he  busied  himself 
more  with  books  and  booksellers  than  with  sheep  and  grazing.  His  pen  was  pn»fitahle. 
which  was  more  than  he  could  bring  his  farm  to  be.  He  died  at  Altrive,  on  Nov.  21, 
1835.  His  works  are  numerous,  comprising,  in  addition  to  those  alreadv  mentioncti. 
MadocoftheMoor;  The  Pilgrims  of  (he  Su 7i;  The  Jacobite  B<Hc8  of  Scotland;  Queeit  Upride; 
The  Border  Garland;  and  some  songs  of  great  beauty.     He  also  wrote  extensively  in 

?rose.    His  prose  works  are— 7'^^  Browni^i  of  Bodsbeck;  Winter  Evening  Tales;  The  Thru 
^erils  of  Man;  The  Three  Perils  of  Woman;  TJie  Altn-ce  Tales;  a  volume  of  Lay  Sermoiu. 
and  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

After  Burns,  Hogg  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  peasant-poet  which  Scotland  has 
produced.  His  finest  work,  both  in  conception  and  finish,  is  Tfie  Queen's  Wake.  The 
general  flow  of  the  poem  is  lively  and  harmonious,  while  m  one  portion,  that  of  "Kil 
meny,"  the  reader  seems  to  hear  '*  the  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing;"  and  m  ^-mother, 
"  The  "Witch  of  Fife,"  he  is  introduced  into  the  weirdest,  witch,  and  wizard  world.    Hin 
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prose  works  are  very  unequal,  but  Ihey  occasionally  display  great  humor,  and  always 
abound  in  graphic  description. 

HOO-OVM,  the  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  there 
exiL-nsively  used  as  a  subsiitule  for  pilch,  to  tar  boats  and  ropes,  also  for  strenffthening- 
plasicrs,  etc., and  iuternally  as  a  diuretic,  laxative,  and  stimulant  medicine.  It  is  slill 
disputed  what  tree  produces  the  true  hog-^uni;  some  ascribing  it  to  irwroTwbea  coccinea, 
of  the  natural  order  guttifera;  some  to  mha  metopium,  a  species  of  sumach,  of  the  order 
nna&irdiaeea;  and  some  to  htlwigui  balaamifera,  of  the  order  afnyridacoB.  The  probabil- 
ity seems  lo  be  that  all  these— and  perhaps  other — trees  yield  resinous  substances  of  very 
similar  quality,  and  commonly  designated  by  the  same  name. 

HOGMA'KAY,  or  Haomena,  a  word  of  doubtful  derivation,  applied  in  the  n.  of  Eng- 
land and  lowlands  of  Scotland  to  new  year's  eve.  See  New  Year.  It  was  customary 
for  |x»rson8  lo  go,  on  "hogmanay  night,"  from  door  to  door,  asking  in  rude  rhymes  for 
cakes  and  cheese  (and  sometimes  for  money),  on  receiving  which  they  pa^d  on  to  the 
next  house.    This  custom  is  rapidly  dying  out. 

HOG  PLUM,  Spanish  Plum,  and  Brazilian  Plum,  names  given  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  tropical  count rics  to  the  fruit  of  certain  species  of  spondias.  The  genus  spon- 
dias  belongs  to  the  natural  order  audcnrdiacea,  or,  according  to  some  botanists,  to  a  small 
order  called  8pondutce(w,  differing  from  anacardiacecB  in  the  want  of  a  resinous  juice,  and 
in  the  drupe  having  a  nut  with  §  to  5  cells  and  seeds,  instead  of  one  cell  and  one  seed. 
The  species  of  spondfas  are  trees  and  shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  a  terminal 
lea^et.  and  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  Some  of  them  produce  very  pleasant  fruits, 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  S.  purpurea  and  ^.  luiea;  the  species  generally  called  hog 
plum  m  the  West  Indies,  because  they  arc  a  common  food  of  hogs,  which  revel  in  their 
abundance.  ApwrpMr^a  has  fruit  about  an  inch  in  length,  ovale  or  oblong,  purple  or 
variegated  with  yellow;  the  pulp  yellow,  with  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  acid  and  aro- 
matic taste.  The  fruit  of  «S.  tuberosa,  called  Imbuzeiro  in  the  n.  of  Brazil,  is  about 
twice  the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry,  oblong,  yellowish,  with  a  leathery  skin  and  sweet- 
ish acid  pulp.  A  much-esteemed  Brazilian  dish  is  prepare^  of  milk,  curds,  sugar,  and 
the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  from  which  also  a  refreshing  beverage  is  made  for  use  in  fevers. 
The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  round  black  tubers — about  8  in.  in  diameter 
— ^which  it  produces  on  its  widely  spreading  roots,  and  which  are  very  cellular,  and 
full  of  water.  They  are  evidently  intended  for  the  wants  of  the  tree  in  the  dry  season, 
and  are  often  dug  out  by  travelers  for  the  sake  of  the  water,  of  which  each  luber  yields 
about  a  pint.  Closely  allied  to  »pondias  is  tlie  genus  poupartia,  to  which  belongs  the 
Vi  or  Tahiti  Apple,  formerly  spoitdias  dulcu,  a  very  fine  fruit  of  the  South  sea  islands. 

HOO  BAT,  or  Hutia,  C<ipromy»,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  family  mnridm,  dif- 
fering from  rats  in  having  four  grinders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  with  flat  crowns. 
The  tail  is  round  and  slightly  hairy,  and  is  used  for  support  in  sitting  erect,  as  by 
kangaroos,  and  for  aid  in  climbing  trees,  in  which  these  animals  are  very  expert 
They  make  much  use  of  their  fore-paws,  as  of  hands.  Their  food  is  entirely  vege- 
table. They  are  natives  of  Cuba,  where  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  woods. 
Tlipy  were  much  used  as  food  by  the  aborigines.  The  best  known  species  is  of  the  size 
of  a'small  rabbit. 

HOGSHEAD,  an  old  English  measure  of  capacity.  For  wine,  it  was  equivalent  to  68 
gallons;  for  ale  and  beer,  to  54  gallons.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  still  used  as  a 
measure  for  liquids,  equivalent  to  68  gallons;  but  when  used  for  tobacco,  it  varies  in 
different  states  from  about  750  to  1200  lbs. 

HOOUE,  Capb  La.    See  Capis  La  Hoc4uk. 

HOHEHLINBEH,  a  village  in  Upper  Saxony,  with  250  inhabitants,  famous  for  the 
Tictoiy  gained  there  by  Moreau  over  the  archduke  John,  Dec.  3, 1800.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  armistice  concluded  at  Paersdorf,  on  Nov.  18,  Moreau's  army  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  plateau  between  the  Isar  and  the  Inn,  and  the  Austrian  army,  under  the 
archduke  John,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn.  The  Austrian  main  body  advanced  amidst 
drifting  snow,  and  attacked  the  divisions  of  Grenier  and  Grouchy  with  the  utmost  fury; 
hut  the  French  receiving  considerable  reinforpements  under  Ney,  the  assailants  we're 
driven  back;  and  being  attacked  in  the  rear,  were  totally  routed.  The  victory  was  like- 
.V  isc  decided  at  other  points  in  favor  of  the  French,  who  were  only  prevented  from  pur- 
suit by  mclement  weather,  bad  roads,  and  the  short  winter  day.  The  Austrian.s  had 
8,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  11,000  made  prisoners,  including  180  oflicers,  and  100 
pieces  of  arlillery.  The  French  had  5,000  men  killed  and  wounded.  In  consequence 
of  this  battle,  the  negotiations  between  the  belligerent  powers  were  resumed,  and  shortly 
after  ended  in  the  peace  of  Luneville. 

HOHEHLOHE,  an  ancient  German  principality,  in  Franconia,  now  comprised  chiefly 
m  Wt\rtemburg,  partly  also  in  Bavaria. 

TIO'HENLOHE.  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  formerly  in  possession  of  the 
Hohenlohe  princii5ality,  which  was  mediatized  1806.  The  ancestry  of  this  noble  house 
dates  back  to  the  early  dukes  of  Franconia,  and  it  was  at  first  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  Hohenlohe-Hohenlohe,  and  the  Hohenlohe-Speckfeld;  but  l^i^fcbiPiils^Qy^^ 
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extinct,  the  last  dcscendaot  dying  in  the  fourth  generation.  Of  the  descendants  of  i\x 
Hohenlohe-Speckfeld  branchf  Georg,  reigning  duke  in  1551,  left  two  sons,  who  foundeii 
respectively  tiic  families  of — I.  Uohenlohe-Ncuenstcin-Oehringen,  which  died  oui  in 
1805,  and  of  Hohenlotie-Keuensteln-Langenburg,  now  subdivided  into  Uolicnioht 
Oeliringen,  and  Holienlolie-Langenburg;  II.  Tlie  branch  of  Hohenlohe-Waldenburg. 
mnce  divided  into  Holien  1  oh e-Barten stein,  and  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst.  Of  tlie  eldir 
branches,  Frederick  Ludwio.  prince  of  Hoheulohe  Ini^eltiugen  (1746-1818),  di>tiu 

fuished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Weis8enl)erg,  and  gained  the  victory  ut  Kaiserlauteu; 
ut  after  the  defeat  of  Jena,  1806,  he  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  cainpaigD. 
Of  the  younger  brunches,  Alexander  Leopold  Franz  Emmerich,  descendani  ui  Uic 
Hohenlolie-Waldenburg-Schillingsfjirst  family,  is  the  best  known  (1794-1849).  He  wa.^ 
in  priestly  orders,  and  during  the  terrible  epidemic  fevers  at  Stuttgart,  he  devoUHl 
himself  to  the  sick,  and  did  much  by  his  eloquence,  both  there  and  in  Munich,  to  revive 
religious  feeling.  Miraculous  cures  were  attributed  to  him,  one  of  his  first  paiieutb 
being  the  prfhcess  Schwarzenberg,  a  pai^alytic.  His  fame  was  increased  by  his  suddeD 
cure  of  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Mattlngley,  at  Washington,  1834.  He  published  man^r 
controversial  works,  but  did  not  succeed  m  obtaining  the  papal  sanction  for  his  treat- 
ment of  disease.  Another  descendant  of  the  same  branch  is  the  Bavarian  statesman. 
Earl  Victor,  born  1819,  one  of  Bismarck's  firmest  adherents,  a  member  of  thi 
reichstag,  and  in  1871  its  vice-president.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  German  unity. 
and  although  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  Prussian  military  system  into 
Favaria.  he  favored  the  South  German  confederation.  The  present  representatives  oi 
the  family  are,  for  the  Neuemtein  brands  : 

I.  Hohenlohe-Lanc4enburo,  Prince  Hennann-£rne8t-Fran9oi8-Bernard;  married 
princess  Leopoldina  of  Baden. 

II.  Hohknlohe-Oehringen,  Prince  Frederic- William-Eugene-Charles,  duke  of 
Ujest;  man-ied  princess  Pauline  of  Uiest. 

III.  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  Prince  Charles- Adalbert-Constantine-Henry,  lord  of 
Klein  Droniowitz;  born  1820. 

IV.  Hohenloue-Kirchberg,  Princess  Maria,  countess  of  Urach. 
For  the  Waldeixburg  branch: 

I.  Hohenlohe-Bartenstein,  Prince  John-Frederick-Michel-Charlcs-Marie. 

II.  Hohenlohe-BartknsteinJagstbero,  Prince  Albert-Vincent-Ernest-Leopold. 
For  the  Holierdohe-WaJdenburg-SchULingi^urst  branch:  Prince  Frederick-Charles;  mar- 
ried princess  TherSse  of  Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Schilliugsfurst. 

HOHEKBTAXTTEH,  a  German  princely  house,  which  kept  possession  of  the  imperial 
throne  from  1138  to  1254.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Frederick  von  BfREX. 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  c,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Hohenstaiifen 
from  a  castle  of  that  name,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  ilie 
Holienstaufen  berg  (2,240  ft.),  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  30  m.  below 
Stuttgart.  A  son  of  his  was  the  chevalier  Frederick  von  Staufen,  lord  of  HohenstaiifeD. 
who  steadfastly  supported  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  in  return  received  the  duchy 
of  Swabia.  Duke  Frederick,  at  his  death  in  1105,  left  two  sons — Frederick  II.,  tk* 
one-eyed,  and  Eonrad;  the  former  was  immediately  confirmed  in  Swabia  by  Henry  V.; 
and  in  1112  the  latter  received  the  duchy  of  Franconia.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V  . 
his  family  estates  fell  to  the  house  of  Hohenstauf en ;  and  Lothaire  of  Saxony  was  ere(-te<l 
as  his  successor  in  the  empire. 

On  Lothaire's  accession,  he  revoked  the  grants  made  by  previous  emperors  to  the 
house  of  Holienstaufen,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a  furious  war,  in  which  duke  Frederick 
(liis  brother  Konrad  being  absent  in  the  Holy  Land)  had  to  encounter,  single-handeii. 
the  whole  power  of  the  emperor,  the  house  of  Zahringen,  and  Henry  the  proud,  duke 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  After  Konrad's  return,  fortune  at  first  seemed  to  favor  the 
brothers,  but  in  1135  they  were  compelled  to  implore  the  emperor's  forgiveness.  They 
were  then  put  in  possession  of  all  their  estates.  Konrad,  in  1138,  was  elected  cmpernr 
of  Germany,  as  Eonrad  III.  The  succeeding  emperors  of  this  family  were  Frederick 
I.  (q.v.)  (1152-90),  Henry  VI.  (119a-»7),  Philip  I.  (1198-1208),  Frederick  II.  (q.  v.)  (1213- 
51),  and  Eonrad  IV.  (1251-54). 

H0HEH8TEIK,  a  small  manufacturing  t.  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  12  m.  n.e.  of 
Zwickau.  Woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  and  machinery,  are  the  principal  manu 
factures.     Pop.  71,  5,669. 

HOHENZOLLEBH',  a  province  of  Prussia,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Wtlrtemberg  and  Baden.  Superficial  area  about  480 
8<j.m. ;  pop.  "75,  66.466.  The  territory,  whose  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  is 
divided  into  the  districts  of  Si^maringen  and  Hechingen,  which  rank  as  mediatized  prin- 
cipalities. The  scat  of  provincial  government  is  at  Sigmariugen.  Hohenzolleni  is 
watered  by  the  Neckar  and  some  of  its  aflluents,  and  by  the  Danube,  which  crosses  it: 
it  is  also  traversed  by  the  eastern  offshoots  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  Black  forest. 
the  Riuhe  Alb,  and  the  Hart.  The  mountain  valleys  are  productive,  and  yield  an 
abundance  of  fruit  and  corn,  and  flax  in  sufllcient  quantities  for  exportation;  the 
forests  abound  in  fine  timber;  there  are  iron  mines  in  some  of  the  monntain  districts, 
which  also  yield  gypsum,  salt,  and  coal.     The  principal  branches-^Miy^iK-  an»  flj?n- 
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culture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  other  articles  in 
wood. 

The  population  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  tiie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  i» 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Freiburg.  There  is  a  Catholic  college  at 
Hechingeu. 

The  Hohenzollern  family  traces  its  descent  from  count  Thassilo,  who  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  c,  and  founded  a  castle  near  Hechingcn,  on  the  Zollern  heights, 
whence  his  descendants  derived  their  patronymic.  About  1165  the  first  separation  took 
place.  Frederic  IV.  founding  the  elder  or  Swabian,  and  Konrad  1.  the  younger  or  Fran- 
conian  line.  The  elder  line  was  subdivided,  in  1576,  into  the  branches  of  Hohenzollern 
Hechingen  and  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen.  Fred(.*ric  VI.,  the  representative  of  the 
younger  line,  in  1415  received  from  the  emperor  Sigismund  the  investiture  of  the  elect- 
orate of  Brandenburg,  thus  founding  the  present  reigning  dynastj^  of  Prussia.  The 
two  branches  of  tiie  elder  line  continued  unbroken  till  1849,  when,  in  accordance  with 
a  family  compact  farmed  in  1821.  wliich  declared  the  king  of  Prussia  chief  of  the  joint 
houses,  the  reigning  princes  of  Hohenzollern  Hechingen  and  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen 
ceded  their  respective  rights  and  principalities  to  that  monarch,  who  agreed  to  pay  an 
annual  pension  of  15.0(>0  thalers  to  the  former,  and  one  of  25,000  thalers  to  the  latter. 
The  princes  were  to  retain  their  estates  and  beai*  the  title  of  higliness,  but  were  to  exer- 
cise no  act  of  sovereignty. 

HO'HSBOHISD,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  17  'm.  e.  by  s.  from  DQsseldorf.  It  has 
extensive  lei^i -works  and  iron-works.    Pop.  '76,  9,958. 

HO' JO,  a  family  of  twelve  Japanese  rulers  who  held  military  authority  in  Japan 
from  A.D.  1219  to  1838,  living  at  Kamakura.  They  were  overthrown  by  Nitta  Yosht- 
sada  in  1388.  Under  their  direction^  the  great  Mongol  invasion  of  Khublai  Khan  waa 
repulsed. 

HOKIAV'OA,  a  river  of  New  Zealand,  enters  the  Southern  ocean  on  the  w.  coast  of 
the  North  island — ^its  mouth  being  in  lat.  85*  80'  s.,  and  long.  178°  26'  east.  This  point 
is  almost  the  antipodes  of  Tangier,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar. 

HOE'USAI  (wrongly  written  HokfFsai  or  Hokesai),  a  Japanese  artist  who  flourislied 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century  in  Yedo,  though  he  traveled  lareely  over  his  native 
country  sketching  scenery,  costume,  and  character;  one  of  the  ablest,  most  original, 
and  versatile  of  the  long  roll  of  artists  of  Ja^an.  His  sketches  have  become  familiar  in 
Europe  and  America,  since  they  have  furnished  magazine  writers,  artists,  decorators, 
and  designers  in  oil-colors,  wood-engravings,  silver-ware,  embroidery,  etc..  with  models, 
suggestions,  and  ideas.     Hokusai's  sketches  are  collected  in  the  Hokiisai  Tehon,  or  series 
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works  ou  Japan,  Jarvis's  A  Olimpse  of  the  Art  of  Japan,  Noah  Brooks's  articles  in 
8cribner*8  Magazine,  or  any  recent  pictorial  work  referring  to  Japanese  art  or  decora- 
tion. 

HOLBACH,  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich,  Baron  von,  a  French  philosopher  of  the  18th 
c,  was  b.  of  wealthy  parents,  at  Heidelsbeim,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1723.  At  an  early 
age  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  June  21.  1789.  As  Holbach  was  remarkable  for  his  agreeable  social  qualities, 
and  kept  a  good  table,  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  day,  such  as  Con- 
dorcet.  Diderot,  Duclos,  Helvetius,  Raynal,  Rousseau,  Buff  on,  etc.,  were  in  the  habit 
of  asseml)liug  at  his  house.  The  witty  abb6  Qaliani  called  Holbach  the  maUre  d*Ivutel 
of  philosophy.  Here  speculation,  it  is  said,  was  carried  to  such  daring  lengths  that 
BufFon,  D*Alembert,  and  Rousseau  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  circle.  Hol- 
bach was  the  zealous  chanpion  of  naturalism,  and  contended  not  only  against  Chris- 
tianity, but  against  every  positive  religion.  His  principal  work  is  tlie  Syst^me  de  la 
Nature  (published  in  1770).  In  this  work  the  author  endeavors  to  expound  the  natural 
pnnciples  of  morality,  and  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  conflicting  opinions  on  virtue 
and  vice.  He  discusses  the  maxims  of  religious  morality,  and  takes  a  rapid  survey  of  social 
and  savage  life.  He  touches  on  the  so-called  '*  social' compact,"  and  in  the  course  of  his 
obfervaiions  tries  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  self-interest  is  the  ruling  motive  of 
man.  and  that  God  is  only  an  ideal  being,  created  by  kings  and  priests.  The  material- 
ism of  the  French  phUompJies  of  the  18th  c.  is  nowhere  more  pernicious  and  paltry  than 
in  the  writin&s  of  Holbach.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  his  life  was  better  than  his  books. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  heart  and,  in  spite  of  his  theory,  of  most  unselfish  benevol<>nce. 
When  the  Jesuits  fell  into  disgrace  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  Holbach,  though  he 
hated  their  system  and*had  written  against  them  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  made- 
his  house  an  asylum  for  his  old  foes  when  the  clouds  gathered  round  them. 

EOLBEIH,  Hans,  the  Younger,  one  of  the  first  masters  of  German  art,  was  b.  at 
Ortlnstadt  in  1497.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  art  from  his  father.  Hans  Holl)ein  the 
elder,  also  a  painter  of  gi-eat  merit  (b.  1450,  d.  1526).  When  little  more  than  1ft 
years  of  age,  he  adorned  several  houses  and  churches  at  Basel  with  portraits,  frescos, 
and  altar-pieces.    Tradition  has  preserved  many  of  his  droll  sayings,  and  his  life  is  n>. 
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rich  in  anecdotes  as  those  of  the  greatest  Italian  painters.  Holbein  growing  tired  of 
Basel,  Erasmus,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  him  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  irregular  course  of  life,  introduced  him  to  sir  Thomas  More,  who  kept  him 
employed  in  England  for  nearly  three  years,  and  then  invited  Henry  VHI.  to  view  the 
pictures.  Henry,  surprised  and  delighted,  exclaimed:  "Is  the  artist  still  alive,  and  is 
he  to  be  had  for  money?"  More  presented  Holbein  to  the  king,  who  took  him  into  hi* 
service  and  rewarded  him  liberally.  Holbein  continued  to  reside  in  England,  highly 
esteemed  and  fully  employed,  till,  in  1554,  he  died  with  the  plague.  Though  chiefly, 
and  at  many  periods  of  his  life  almost  exclusively,  a  portrait-painter,  in  this  style  he 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  takes  precedence  of  all  his  German 
contemporaries.  His  portraits  are  not  ideals,  but  nature  apprehended  in  its  most  intel- 
lectual features;  the  execution  is  rich  and  perfect.  To  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
belong  his  most  celebrated  paintings,  including  "The  Last  Supper,"  *' The  Dance  of 
Death,"  several  pictures  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  two  famous  portraits  of  courtesans,  etc. 
At  a  later  period  his  execution  is  slighter,  and  his  style  of  coloring  not  entirely  free 
from  the  mannerism  of  those  Flemish  painters  who  had  studied  in  Italy.  Some  splen- 
did and  able  portraits  by  Holbein,  belonging  to  this  period,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  in  the  Berlin  museum,  at  Longford  and  Windsor  castles.  Eighty-seven 
sketches  of  persons  belonging  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein  are  still  extant. 
His  "Dance  of  Death,"  the  illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  three  sets  of  alpha 
bet  initials,  would  certainly  entitle  hiAi  to  rank  as  one  of  the  first  wood-engravers,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  not  merely  designed  but  likewise  engraved  by  him.  This 
opinion  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  the  question  remains  undecided  at  the  presept 
day.  A  selection  from  Holbein's  pictures  in  the  library  at  Basel  was  published  in 
lithographs  in  1829,  by  Birmann  &  Sons,  at  Basel.— See  Wolkmann,  Holbein  und  setw 
Zeii  (Leip.  1873-76). 

HOLBESO,  LuDViG,  the  creator  of  modern  Danish  literature,  and  not  only  the  ear- 
liest but  the  wittiest  and  best  writer  of  light  comedy  in  Denmark,  was  b.  in  1684  ai 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  at  the  period  when  the  latter  country  formed  part  of  the  Danish 
dominions.  The  ten  years  which  succeeded  his  appointment,  in  1718,  as  professor  of 
metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  had  studied  with  the  original 
intention  of  entering  the  church,  embrace  the  most  active  literary  period  of  his  life; 
for  during  that  time  he  composed  his  various  satirico-heroic  poems  and  romances,  and 
the  greater  number  of  his  numerous  comedies,  which  are  still  regarded  by  his  country- 
men as  the  best  productions  of  their  kind  in  the  Danish  language.  The  creation  of  a 
national  theater  in  1722  by  king  Frederick  IV.,  who  sent  for  Frencli  actors  to  teach 
Danish  players  the  art  of  Reclamation,  had  led  Holberg  to  try  his  talents  in  dramatic 
writing,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  attempt  was  speedily  followed  by  others 
still  more  felicitous.  Wealth  and  honors  poured  in  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in  yeah, 
and  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility  in  1746.  He  died  in  1754,  bequeathing  his  property 
to  the  Danish  royal  militarj'^  academy  of  Soroe.  Holberg's  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  27  volumes  octavo  at  Copenhagen  in  1826;  and  in  1842  an  association  was 
established  in  that  city  for  the  better  editing  of  his  writings,  the  dramatic  portion  of 
which  was  edited  by  Liebenberg  in  1848-47. 

Holberg's  first  sat iri co-heroic  poem  of  Peder  Paars  (1719),  and  his  NieU  Klimt  under- 
jordi'sks  Raise  (1741),  which  appeared  originally  in  Latin,  but  wliich  was  speedily  trans 
lated  into  several  modern  languages,  rank  among  his  best  productions,  although  among 
his  numerous  comedies  there  are  many  that  have  enjoyed  an  almost  equal  popularity. 
Of  these  we  may  instance,  as  especially  notable  for  their  broad  humor  and  truth  to 
nature,  Den  politiske  Kandestoeber,  Jeppe  paa  Byerget,  Den  Stundedoese,  and  JuUstuen. 

HOLBROOK,  John  Edwards,  1796-1871;  b.  S.  C;  graduated  at  Brown  university; 
studied  medicine,  traveled  in  Europe;  practiced  in  Charleston,  and  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  state  medical  college.  He  published  A,7ienean  Herpetology,  or 
Description  of  Beptiles  of  t?ie  United  States,  and  began  an  elaborate  work  on  Southern 
Idithyology. 

HOLCOMBE,  Amasa,  b.  Mass.,  1787;  a  compiler  of  almanacs  and  teacher  of  eniji 
neering,  surveying,  and  astronomy.  In  1828  he  began  the  making  of  telescopes,  and 
was  long  without  a  rival  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  serving  both  in  the  house  and  the  senate. 

HOLCROFT,  Thomas,  1745-1809;  b.  England;  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  and  a  fol 
lower  of  the  same  trade.  Turned  his  attention  to  horse-training,  then  Ixscame  succes- 
sively a  schoolmaster,  an  actor,  and  lastly  a  writer  for  the  stage.  He  produced  several 
excellent  plays,  one  of  which,  The  Road  io  Ruin,  still  keeps  the  stage.  In  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution  lie  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  but  Was  never  called  up  for 
trial.  Besides  some  30  plays  he  wrote  four  novels,  and  translated  Lavater's  Physiog 
nomy  and  some  of  the  works  of  Frederick  the  great.  He  also  wrote  Travel*  in  Firaruie 
and  Oei'many. 

HOL'CVB.    See  Soft  Grass. 

HOLD  is  that  interior  compartment  of  a  vessel  throughout  her  length  which  is  nearest 
to  the  keel.    From  the  lowermost  deck  it  extends  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ship;  it  U 
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always  below  tlic  water-line,  and  dependent  on  the  Iiatchwa3's  for  ventilation  and  what 
little  natural  light  it  obtains.  In  merchant- vessels,  the  greatest  porlioii  of  tlie  cargo  is 
stored  in  the  hold;  in  men-of-war,  it  contains  the  brcud-room,  nlied  with  provisions, 
the  water-tanks  for  the  supply  of  the  ship's  compnuy,  and  almost  all  misct^llaueous 
stores,  such  as  spiu*e  masts,  sails,  blocks,  etc.  For  this  latter  puri)ose,  the  hold  is  sub- 
divided into  several  sections  by  bulkheads.  The  after-fiold  lies  abaft  the  m>iiumast, 
the  ^nairi-hold  just  before  the  same  mast,  and  the  fore-hold  is  from  the  bow  nearly  tu  the 
main  hatchway. 

HOLDEN,  Olitbr,  b.  Mass.,  1831;  the  author  of  the  popular  psalm-tune  Corona- 
tion and  of  some  other  pieces.  He  published  American  Harmony,  the  Worcester  CoUec^ 
tion,  and  other  books  of  music. 

HOLBIKO,  the  term  in  Scotch  law  used  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  heritable 
estate  is  hblden,  corresponding  to  the  English  tenure  (q.  v.).  All  the  land  in  Scotland 
is  presumed  to  be  holden  of  the  crown  as  the  superior,  and  all  persons  who  hold  the 
lands  are  called  vassals.  The  great  proprietors  are  called  crown- vassals;  and  the  little 
pmprietors,  who  generally  hold  under  the  crown-vassals,  are  called  vassals.  The  chief 
holding  is  called  feu-holdmg,  which  means  that  the  vassal  holds  the  land  forever,  sub- 
ject to  a  feu-duty  or  annual  payment  in  money  or  grain  to  the  superior.  Each  vassal 
can  carve  out  his  land  into  smaller  feus,  and  sell  them  to  subvassals,  to  whom  he  sttmds 
in  the  relation  of  a  superior,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  This  is  not  a  mere  form,  but  enters 
into  the  substance  of  land  transfers,  and  entails  great  expense  on  all  landholders,  because 
•acli  vassal  must  always  have  his  title  complete,  which  means  he  must  pay  up  the  little 
dues  and  perquisites  which  constantly  result  out  of  this  feudal  principle  to  his  superior. 
lu  England  this  practice  of  subinfeudation  was  put  a  stop  to  by  18  Edw.  1.,  and  now 
most  of  the  land  in  England  is  held  in  freehold,  which  means  that  each  owner  is  entire 
master  of  his  land,  and  pays  fees  or  perquisites  to  nobody,  not  even  to  the  crown. 
Besides  feu-holding  in  Scotland  there  is  blench-holding,  which  means  a  holding  where 
the  payment  is  nominal.  Formerly  there  were  also  ward-holding  and  mortification 
(q.v.).  the  latter  being  the  holding  by  which  churches  and  religious  houses  were  held. 
There  is  also  burgage-holding,  applicable  to  lands  within  burghs  (q.  v.),  and  the  transfer 
of  burgage  tenements  has  been  lately  put  on  a  similar  footing  to  other  tenements. 

EOLDIHO  OYES,  a  phrase  in  English  law.  meaning  that  a  tenant  after  a  regular 
notice  to  quit,  or  the  end  of  his  term,  still  refusers  to  quit,  and  holds  over.  In  such  a 
cose  the  tenancy  is  held  to  be  renewed  on  the  same  terms  from  year  to  3'ear,  if  the 
landlord  chooses  not  to  enforce  the  quitting;  but  if  the  tenant  himself  gave  the  notice 
to  quit,  or  the  landlord  demands  possession  at  the  expiration  of  his  notice,  and  then  the 
tenant  refuses  to  quit,  he  is  thereafter  liable  to  double  rent  or  double  value,  according 
as  the  notice  to  quit  came  from  the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  In  Scotland  this  re:«ewal  of 
the  contract  is  called  ta^U  relocation  (q.v);  but  no  liability  to  double  rent  is  incurred. 

HOLIDAY^  in  law,  means  Christmas  day.  Good  Friday,  and  any  other  day  appointed 
for  a  public  fast  and  thanksgiving.  There  arc  other  holidays  usual  in  public  omces  and 
courts  of  law.  When  a  bill  of  exchange  falls  due  on  a  Sunday,  payment  must  be  made 
the  day  previous.  If  it  falls  due  on  any  of  the  bank  holidays,  the  bill  is  payable 
the  day  after.  In  England  the  courts  excuse  a  man  for  not  giving  notice  of  dishonor 
of  bills  of  exchange  not  only  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  ani  Christmas  day,  but  also 
even  on  the  festival  days  of  his  own  religion ;  and  though  there  has  been  no  decision  in 
Scotland  on  the  subject,  the  same  rule  would  no  doubt  ^  applied  to  fast-days  prescril)ed 
by  different  sects,  and  a  notice  sent  on  the  day  following  would  sufiSce.  But  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  and  in  all  other  respects,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  no  sect,  established  or  unes- 
tabllshed,  nor  any  court  or  public  body,  has  any  power  whatever  to  declare  a  holiday 
which  has  any  legal  effect,  or  which  can  bind  the  public  or  the  rights  of  third  parties. 
Nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  has  that  effect,  and  not  even  a  proclamation  of  the 
crown  would  l)e  sufficient.  Hence  it  is  that  when  a  solemn  national  fast  is  proclaimed^ 
which  is  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  a  Sunday,  it  requires  a  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  make  it  binding  on  the  public  in  matters  of  business. 

HOLIKSHED,  Raphael,  an  English  chronicler,  was  b.  of  a  Cheshire  family,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  c,  and  died  between  1578  and  1582.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
remeral)ered  is  entitled  TVie  Chronicles  of  Englande,  ScoUande,  and  Trelande  (2  vols,  fol., 
TiOnd.  1577).  This  edition — the  first — is  known  as  the  '*  Shakespeare'*  edition,  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  supplied  the  great  dramatist  with  materials  for  his  historical  plays. 
It  contained  some  pas.<%ages  disagreeable  to  queen  Elizabeth,  which  were  omitted  in  the 
second  edition  of  1587.  A  modern  edition,  in  6  vols.,  was  published  in  1807-08,  with 
the  "  disagreeable  passages"  restored.  Holinshed,  although  the  principal,  was  not  the 
only  author  of  these  chronicles.  He  was  assisted  in  his  labors,  among  others,  by  William 
Harrison,  who  wrote  the  historical  descriptions  of  the  island  of  Britain;  and  by  Richard 
Stanihurst.  who  contributed  an  account  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  to  which  John 
Hooker  added  the  ''Conquest  of  Ireland  "  (a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis).  Holinshed  has  always  been  a  great  favorite  with  black-letter  scholars,  and 
lias  been  freely  used  by  modern  historians.  Digitized  by  \^(JOV  l(:^ 
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HOLKAB,  tbe  name  of  a  powerful  Mahratta  family,  the  members  of  which  have  at 
various  times  been  formidable  enemies  to  the  British  empire  in  Hindustan.  The  founder 
of  the  family  was  Mulhab  Rao  Holkar,  who  m  as  born  in  the  Deccan,  1693,  and  Lav- 
ing gained  by  his  valor  the  favor  of  ihe  Peishwah,  ol)tained  from  him  the  westeni  half 
of  Malwah,  with  Indore  for  his  capital.  In  1761  he  joined  the  great  league  of  the 
princes  of  Hindustan,  formed  to  bar  the  progress  of  Ahmed  Shah  Durani,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Paniput,  Jan.  14, 1761 ;  but  as  he  tied  shortly  after  the  battle  bad 
•commenced,  he  was  suspected  of  treason.  Holkar  was  the  only  Mahratta  chief  of  note 
who  returned  from  that  dreadful  slaughter.  He  died  in  1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
niece,  Aylah-Baee,  who  resigned  the  military  power  toToKUAOi  Hol&ar.  On  his  death 
in  1797,  his  natural  son,  Jebwunt  Rao  Holkar.  a  man  able,  brave,  and  unscrupulous, 
iicized  Indore,  but  was  driven  out  by  Scindia.  Such,  iiowever,  was  Holkar's  reputatioo 
for  energy  and  ability  that  part  of  the  victorious  army  deserted  to  him,  with  whom 
and  his  own  troops  he  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Scindia  and  Uie  Peishwah  (Oct. 
1802).  After  fighting  a  long  time  against  tbe  British  with  varying  success,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  conclude  peace,  and  died  msane,  Oct.  20,  1811.  His  son,  Mulhar  Rao  Hol- 
kah  II.,  a  minor  nine  years  old,  succeeded,  and  in  1817  declared  war  against  the  British, 
but  his  army  was  totally  routed  at  Mahedpore,  Dec.  21;  whereupon  he  sent  offers  of 
peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  an  English  rekdency  uas  eatablimed  at  Indore  m  Jan,, 
1818.  He  died  in  1833.  Martund  Rao  Holkar,  Hurri  liAO  Holkar,  and  EumdI 
Rao  Holkar  successively  ruled  after  him;  but  the  last  of  these  dying  without  heirs, 
the  East  India  Company  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  Mulkerji  Rao  Holkar,  who 
was  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  and  who  has  displayed 
great  ability  since  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1852.  On  the  bi*eakiug  out  of 
the  mutiny  in  1857,  he  took  the  field  in  support  of  the  British,  but  the  refractory  beha- 
vior of  his  troops  prevented  his  rendering  any  effective  assistance. 

HOLXAin),  a  name  frequently  applied  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (q.v.). 
although  in  the  strictest  sense  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  provinces  of  North  and  South 
Holland  (q.v.). 

HOLLAND,  a  city  in  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  on  Black  river,  and  the  Michigan  shore 
railroad,  about  4  m.  from  lake  Michigan;  pop.  2,469.  It  has  a  considerable  number  of 
manufactories,  six  churches,  and  four  newspapers,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Low  Dutch 
language.    A  little  lake  6  m.  long,  and  of  celebrated  beauty,  is  near  the  city. 

HOLLAND,  Sir  Henbt,  Bart..  m.i>.,  f.r.8.,  d.cl.,  etc.,  an  eminent  physician,  b.  &t 
Knutsford,  Cheshire,  in  1788.  He  received  bis  professional- education  in  London,  and 
subsequently  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  as  m.d.  in  1811.  He 
then  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  e.  of  Europe;  and  in  1815,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, published  his  Travels  in  Albania,  'ihessaZy,  etc.,  in  a  4to  volume.  He  settled  in 
London,  and  soon  rose  to  high  eminence  in  his  profession,  of  which  he  became  one  of 
the  recognized  heads.  In  18!^  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  rojal  college  of  physi 
cians,  a  distinction  at  that  time  very  rarely  conferred  upon  a  Scottish  m.d.  In  1840' he 
was  appointed  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  prince  consort,  and  in  1852  physician-in- 
ordinary^  to  the  queen.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  baronet.  In  1856  tbe 
university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  d.cl.,  and  he  has  like- 
wise received  the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Mass.  In 
1840  he  published  a  volume  entitled  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  consisting  of  34 
essays  upon  various  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  medicine  and  psychology, 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions.  In  1852  his  Chapters  on  Mental  Phy^idvgy 
appeared,  which  are  expansions  of  those  essays  in  his  former  work  which  treated  of 
•*  that  particular  part  of  human  physiology  which  comprises  the  reciprocal  actions  and 
relations  of  mental  and  bodily  phenomena."  His  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  published 
in  1862,  and  embracing  the  consideration  of  many  of  the  most  profound  subjects  in 
physics,  show  that  if  his  special  studies  had  taken  a  different  direction,  he  would  have 
attained  fame  as  a  natural  philosopher.  The  RecoUecHons  of  Past  Life  he  published  in 
1871.    Holland  died  Oct.,  1873. 

HOLLAND,  Lord,  Henry  Richard  Fox,  Vassall-Holland,  Third  Baron,  F.R.a.,an 
English  statesman,  was  descended  from  Henry  Fox,  first  baron,  secretary  of  state  to 
George  II.  Holland  was  born  at  Winterslow  House,  Wilts,  in  1773,  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  second  baron,  in  1774.  He  went  to  Eton,  and  thence 
to  Christchurch.  He  was  trained  for  public  life  by  his  celebrated  uncle,  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  made  bis  first  speech  in  the  house  of  lords  in  Jan.,  1798.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  Holland  held  the  post  of  lord  privy  seal  in  the  Grenville  ministry  for  a  few 
'  months.  He  then  shared  the  long  banishment  of  the  whigs  from  the  councils  of  their 
sovereign.  During  this  long  and  dreary  interval,  Holland,  to  use  the  language  of 
Macauhiy  (who  has  paid  nn  elegant  tribute  to  his  memory),  was  the  •*  constant  protector 
of  all  oppressed  races  and  persecuted  sects."  He  held  unpopular  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  war  with  France,  and  signed  a  protest  ngainst  the  detention  of  Napoleon  at  St 
Helena.  On  the  other  hand,  he  labored  to  ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code; 
made  manful  war,  though  a  West  India  planter,  on  the  slave-trade;  threw  his  whole 
heart,  though  a  landowner,  into  the  struggle  against  the  corn-laws;  and  although  by  rank 
and  breeding  an  aristocrat,  labored  incessantly  to  extend  and  confirm  the  rights  and  lib 


turtles  of  the  sublect.  In  1880  he  became  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a 
member  of  the  reform  cabinet  of  earl  Grey,  and  these  posts  he  also  held  in  the  Melbourne 
ministry.  He  died  at  Holland  house,  Kensington,  Oct.  22,  1840.  In  his  ample  person 
and  expressive  features  he  resembled  his  celebrated  uncle. 

HOLLAND,  JosiAH  Gilbert,  b.  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  July  24,  1819.  His  father, 
whose  character  is  sketched  in  "  Daniel  Gray,"  was  equally  willing  and  unable  to  help 
his  ambitious  son  to  rise  above  his  own  humble  lot  in  life.  After  many  struggles,  how- 
ever, he  graduated  with  honor  from  the  Berkshire  medical  college,  in  Pittsfleld,  in  1844. 
He  showed  talent  for  writing  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1847  founded  the  Bay  State  Courier, 
which  he  gave  up  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  passed  a  year  in  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  as 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  In  1849  he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  editor 
on  the  SpHngfldd  HepubUcan,  and  two  years  later  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that 
paper.  It  was  in  the  columns  of  the  BepubUcan  that  his  History  of  Western  Massachusetts 
first  appeared.  He  became  widely  known  as  a  lecturer.  In  1868  he  went  to  Europe  for 
two  Years,  and  it  was  during  this  trip  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  Scrihrter's  Monthly, 
which  immediately  upon  his  return  was  carried  into  effect.  In  Nov.,  1870,  the  first  num- 
ber appeafbd,  amid  many  prophecies  of  failure  because  there  was  no  room  for  such  a 
publication.  It  made  room,  however,  and  Hours  at  Home,  ButnamCs  Magazine  and  Old 
and  New  successively  resigned  to  it  their  respective  subscription  lists.  Dr.  Holland 
resides  in  New  York  city,  and  spends  the  summer  at  his  place  called  "  Bonnicastle,"  oa 
one  of  the  Thousand  islands,  which  he  recently  purchased.  His  works,  some  of  which 
were  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Timothy  Titcomb,  are:  The  Bay  Bath,  a 
novel;  Letters  to  Vie  Young;  Bitter  Stoeet,  a  poem;  Qold  Fail;  Miss  Oilberfs  Career,  a 
novel;  Lessons  in  Life;  Letters  to  the  Joneses;  Blain  Talk  on  Familiar  Sul^jects;  Life  of 
Lincoln;  Kathrina,  a  poem ;  The  Marble  Brophecy;  Arthur  Bonnieastle;  Garnered  Sheaves, 
a  poem ;  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse;  Sevenoaks;  and  Nidiclas  Minium, 

HOLLAND,  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  1734-1811;  b.  England;  the  son  of  George 
Dance,  architect  of  the  Mansion-house  in  London.  He  studied  painting  in  Italy  for 
Hcveral  years,  and  on  his  return  became  distinguished,  especially  as  a  portrait- painter. 
After  marrying  a  rich  heiress,  he  relinquished  his  profession,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Holland,  was  made  a  baronet,  and  entered  parliament.  His  portrait  of  Garrick  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.  is  one  of  his  best  works,  and  gives  a  good  example  of  his 
style. 

HOLLAND,  Philemon,  1551-1686;  b.  England;  the  "translator-general  of  his 
age,"  as  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  of 
which  be  became  a  fellow.  On  being  appointed  to  the  rectorship  of  the  free  grammar- 
school  of  Coventry,  he  began  a  long  series  of  translations  from  the  classics.  He  also 
found  timeHo  carrv  on  a  verv  considerable  practice  as  a  physician.  By  a  proper  use 
and  distribution  of  his  time  he  reconciled  his  three  professions  of  schoolmaster,  doctor, 
and  translator,  fulfilling  the  functions  of  alHhreewith  undiminished  vigor  and  assiduity 
till  his  dOth  year.  His  chieftranslations  are  those  of  Livy,  Plutarch's  Morals,  Suetonius, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  the  CyropCBdia  of  Xenophon.  He  also  did  good  service  to 
Uteratura  by  his  edition  of  Camden*3  Britannica,  to  which  he  made  some  valuable 
additions. 

HOLLAHB,  Parts  of.     See  Lincolnshikb. 

HOLLAKD,  HEW,  the  name  formerly  applied  to  the  island  or  continent  of  Australia 
(q.v.). 

HOLLAND,  NoBTH,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between  62* 
10'  and  53'  18'  n.  lat.,  and  4'  30'  and  S''  20'  e.  long.  Area,  1050  sq.m. ;  pop.  75, 
629,345.  North  Holland  consists  of  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  mainland  at  its  southern 
extremity,  and  of  the  islands  of  Wieringen,  Texel,  and  Vlieland  lying  at  its  northerri 
extremity.  It  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  German  ocean,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  The  surface  is  marshy,  and  in  many  places  lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  from 
whose  encroachments  it  is  protected  by  dunes  and  dikes,  while  canals  intersect  and 
drain  it  in  every  direction.  The  principal  river  is  the  Amstel.  The  canal  from  Ams- 
terdam to  Nieuwediep  is  an  important  water-way,  but  is  now  superseded  (for  large  ships) 
by  one  through  the  peninsula,  opened  Nov.  1,  1876. 

The  Haarlem  lake  (q.v.)  has  been  drained  and  converted  into  productive  land,  with  a 
pop.  (Dec.  31.  1874)  of  12,570;  but  there  still  exist  various  small  lakes  or  ponds  in  the 
marshy  districts.  The  chief  towns  of  the  province  are  Amsterdam,  Haarlem.  Alkmaar. 
Zaandam  or  Saardam  (q.v.). 

HOLLAin),  South,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between  51' 
45'  and  52°  20'  n.  lat.  and  S''  50'  and  5*  10'  e.  lonff.  Area.  1162  sq.m.;  pop.  75. 
748,162.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  North  Holland,  e.  by  Utrecht  and  Gelderland.  s.  by 
the  Maas,  which  separates  it  from  Zceland  and  North  Brabant,  and  w.  by  the  German 
ocean.  South  Holland  comprises  the  land  around  the  embouchures  of  the  Rhine  and 
Maas,  which  is  cut  up  in  its  southern  portions  into  several  islands — viz.,  Voorne,  Over- 
.  flackkee,  and  Goerce,  Putten,  Ysselmondc,  Beijerland,  etc. 

The  country  is  flat  and  low,  and  is  broken  by  no  elevation  beyond  the  downs,  which 
protect  it  from  the  sea.     Streams  and  canals  intersect  it  in  all  directions,  and  it  aboundb 
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with  lakes  and  with  polders,  or  lands  that  have  been  recovered  from  the  seji  or  lakes  by 
draining.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  the  Biesboscb,  land  recovered  from  a  marshy 
lake  which  was  formed  by  the  terrible  inundation  of  1421.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Old  Rhine,  the  Yssel,  Lek,  Maas,  and  Merwede.  The  principal  towns  of  Soutli  Hol- 
land are  the  Hague,  Leyden,  Rotterdam,  Dordrecht,  Gorinchem,  Brielle,  Gouda,  Delft, 
and  Schiedam  (q.v.X  The  two  provinces  of  Holland  rank  among  the  most  populous 
districts  of  Europe,  and  their  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  industry  and  habils  of 
great  cleanliness.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  of  which  there  are  upwai-ds  of  a  million  in 
Sorth  and  South  Holland,  and  the  preparation  of  butter  and  cheese,  are  the  principal 
industries  in  the  rural  districts.  Alkmaar,  in  North  Holland,  and  Gouda,  in  South  Hol- 
land, are  the  great  centers  of  the  cheese  trade.  In  1874  the  cheese  sold  at  Alkmaar 
weighed  8,705  cwts.  The  provinces  of  Holland  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the  national 
commerce  and  wealth. 

HOLLANDS.    Sec  Gm. 

HOLLAR.  Wenckslaus  or  Wenzel,  a  celebrated  engraver;  b.  1607,  ii\  Bohemia. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Matthew  Marian,  a  pupil  of  Rubens  and  Vandycl^  to  Icam 
engraving.  He  was  only  18  when  he  published  his  first  pieces,  consisting  of  prints  of 
the  Virgin,  the  *'  Ecce  Homo,"  and  some  other  pieces.  Leaving  Prague  he  began  a  wander- 
ing life  through  Germany,  taking  views  of  the  chief  towns  and  of  the  most  striking 
scenery  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  and  other  streams,  which  brought  him  great  fame  but 
no  regular  employment.  Hollar's  fortunes  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  when  he  fell  in  with 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  attached  him  to  his  service.  *Soon  after  reacliing  England 
with  his  patron  he  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  prince  of  Wales  in  drawing;  and  in 
1640  published  his  Ornatus  MuMebins  Anglicanus,  or  tlie  several  habits  of  Englishicomen 
frmn  the  Nobilitie  to  Hie  Countrywoman,  as  they  are  in  tlicse  Ti/nes,  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  incurred  the  suspicions  of  parliament,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time.  Making  his  way  to  Antwerp,  where  lord  Arundel  was  then  residing,  he  wroughi 
quietly  and  assiduously  for  print-sellers  and  publishers  during  several  years.  His  pieces 
never  having  fetched  prices  at  all  proportionate  to  their  merits,  he  was  forced,  in  order 
to  make  a  living,  to  place  a  price  upon  his  time.  He  fixed  his  tariff  at  fourpence  an 
hour,  which  he  marked  by  a  sand-glass.  So  exact  was  he  that  when  any  one,  even  liij* 
employere,  came  to  speak  with  him  about  the  picture  on  hand,  he  always  turned  down 
his  glass,  charging  payment  only  for  the  time  he  was  actually  engaged  with  his  burin. 
It  was  in  this  humble  way  that  he  produced  his  fine  engravings  after  Da  Vinci  and  the 
great  masters  of  portrait-painting.  On  returning  to  England  after  the  restoration^  Hol- 
lar worked  with  the  same  unflagging  industry,  and  with  no  more  profitable  result  than 
in  his  younger  days.  His  plates  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  and  History  of  8t,  PauVs  attest 
his  diligence.  In  1669  he  was  commissioned  by  Charles  II.  to  take  plans  and  perspec- 
tive drawings  of  Tangier  and  its  fortifications,  which,  on  his  return  to  England,  b« 
engraved.  His  last  known  engravings  are  his  unfinished  illustrations  of  Throton's 
ArUiqi.iUies  of  Nottinghamshire.  These  and  other  works  occupied  him  till  bis  70th  year, 
but  without  gaining  for  him  an  independence.  On  his  very  deathbed  an  execution  was 
served  upon  his  house.  His  hist  words  were  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  his  bed. 
and  that  he  might  not  be  removed  to  any  other  prison  but  his  grave.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  prayer  was  granted. 

HOLLEY,  Alexander  Lyman,  b.  Conn.,  1832;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and 
was  educated  as  an  engineer  at  the  Corliss  steam-engine  works.  He  was  the  firet  who 
introduced  the  Bessemer  process  into  America,  and  built  the  first  Bessemer-steel  works 
in  this  country,  erected  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,  at  a  later  period,  similar  works  at  Pitts- 
burg, Harrisburg,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere. 

.  HOLLID AYSBURG,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Blair  co..  Penn. ,  on  a  branch  of  the  Juniata 
river,  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  pop.  *70,  2,952.  There  is  a  large  trade 
by  rail  and  canal;  coal,  iron,  and  grain  are  the  main  products.  There  are  several  foun- 
dries, blast-works,  and  rolling-mills,  and  some  other  manufactures. 

HOLLIS,  Thomas,  1659-1731;  b.  Englaod;  a  rich  merchant  of  London  who  made 
bountiful  bequests  to  Harvard  college,  of  which  the  Hollis  professorship  of  <livinity  is  a 
memorial.  He  was  a  Baptist,  but  all  he  required  was  that  the  professor  should  be  of 
sound  orthodox  principles.  In  1727  he  provided  for  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  and  gave  many  books  to  the  library.  One  of  his  nephews  was  also  a  donor 
to  the  college. 

HOLLOW  AY,  Thomas,  1748-1827:  b.  London;  celebrated  as  an  engraver.  His 
chief  work  was  in  the  illustration  of  Lavater's  Essays  on  Physioffnomy,  for  which  he 
made  about  700  plates.     He  also  engi-aved  some  of  RaphaeVs  cartoons. 

HOLLOW- WABE.  There  are  two  classes  of  iron  goods  so-called — viz.,  cast-iron 
holiow-ware  and  wrought-iron  hollow-ware.  Both  kinds  include  cooking  and  other 
vessels  for  domestic  use,  and  comprise  also  some  other  articles,  such  as  coffee-mills, 
which  are  molded  and  finished  in  a  similar  way.  Wrought-iron  hollow- ware  is  largely 
made  by  the  process  of  stamping  (q.v.),  but  a  great  dial  is  also  made  by  the  older  way 
of  joining  pieces  toother.  Vessels  of  this  kind  not  intended  for  cooking  are  generally 
coated  with  zinc,  while  those  which  are  have  usually  a  coating:  of  ^t^iy  i^M|ii^metals  sr^' 
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put  on  the  iron  by  immersion  1  There  is  also  a  process  in  use  for  coating  the  surface 
with  silicious  enamel,  which  will  be  described  presently.  Since  the  introduction  of 
these  methods  of  protecting  and  beautifying  the  surface  of  iron,  domestic  vessels  of  this 
metal  have  greatly  taken  the  place  of  those  made  from  copper  and  brass. 

Cast-iron  hollow-ware  is  finislied  in  three  ways — some  ot  it  is  enameled,  some  tinned, 
and  some  of  it  is  left  bla^,  or  untinned;  but  there  is  comparatively  little  of  the  last  now 
used.  The  process  by  which  tinned  hollow -ware  is  made  was  patented  by  Jonathan 
Taylor,  a  Birmingham  workman,  in  1779.  It  is  conducted  as  follows:  A  vessel,  such  as 
a  saucepan  or  eoblet,  is  cast  in  a  mold  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  from  an  iron  or  a 
brass  pattern.  See  Foukdinq.  The  vessel  is  then  annealed  (q.v.),  so  as  to  soften  the 
cast-iron  preparatory  to  turning,  and  such  articles  are  then  turned  quite  smooth  on  the 
inside,  by  means  of  a  common  lathe  when  they  are  circular,  and  by  an  oval  lathe  when 
thev  are  oval  like  fish-paus,  a  workman  holding  and  directing  tlie  tool  in  both  cases. 
Self-acting  lathes  have  been  tried,  but  hitherto  without  any  saving  in  the  cost.  The 
operation  of  tinnins  follows  next,  and  is  performed  b^  the  workman  pouring  small 
quantities  of  melted  tin  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  which  he  rubs  on  with  a  piece  of 
cork,  gradually  going  over  the  whole  surface.  A  little  sal-ammoniac  is  thrown  in  durine 
the  procesB  to  make  the  tin  adhere.  Handles  of  malleable  iron  are  then  put  upon  such 
vessels  as  require  them,  and  a  final  finish  is  given  to  them  by  coating  the  outside  with  a 
black  varnish  which  is  dried  in  a  stove.  The  covers  of  saucepans  are  made  of  tin-plate, 
those  for  tea-kettles  of  cast-iron. 

With  respect  to  the  enameling  of  cant  hollow-ware,  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  this 
as  far  back  as  1709;  but  the  process  then  introduced,  in  which  the  enamel  contained 
lead  and  tin,  was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  subsequent  patent  of  Messra  T.  &  C. 
Clark,  of  Wolverhampton,  taken  out  in  1839,  has  been  more  successful.  Their  enamel 
is  applied  to  the  cast-iron  in  two  coatings,  one  of  which  forms  the  body  of  the  enamel, 
and  the  other  the  glaze,  both  being  free  from  metallic  oxides.  It  is  especially  desirable 
to  avoid  the  oxide  of  lead,  as  it  does  not  resist  the  action  of  acid  substances  m  culinary 
operations.  As  iron,  in  common  with  most  metals,  differs  from  any  vitreous  enamel  in 
the  rate  of  its  expansibility  by  heat,  there  is  of  course  a  difficulty  m  securing  the  per- 
manent adhesion  of  the  two  substances,  especially  with  such  an  article  as  a  cooking- 
vessel.    In  the  case  of  cast-iron  vessels,  the  difficulty  has  been  practically  overcome. 

In  England  cast  hollow-ware  is  made  chiefly  m  the  Midland  hardware  district, 
of  which  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  are  the  centers.  About  2,500  bands  are 
employed,  and  the  quantity  of  materials  annually  consumed  is  estimated  at  12,000  tons 
of  pig-iron,  1000  tons  of  wrought-iron,  177  tons  of  tin,  and  28,000  tons  of  coke  and  coal. 
In  Scotland  there  are  also  several  manufactories  of  tinned  hollow-ware,  that  of  the 
Carron  company  having  long  been  famous.  Wrought-iron  hollow-ware  is  made  princi- 
pally in  Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  district,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed 
upon  it  is  probably  nearly  the  same  as  for  cast-iron  goods  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  varieties  of  hollow-ware,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  kind  made  of  enameled  cast-iron  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  although  it  is  about  one-fifth  dearer  than  when  merely  tinned,  and  is, 
moreover,  not  liked  by  cooks  for  any  but  small-sized  vessels,  on  account  of  its  being 
somewhat  heavy.  Enameled  wrought-iron  cooking- vessels  are  much  lighter  to  handle, 
but  then  upon  them  the  enamel  does  not  stand  nearly  so  well,  very  probably  because 
the  comparatively  rapid  heatinff  up  of  the  thin  iron  of  which  they  are  made  more  rap- 
idly destroys  the  adlierence  of  the  two  substances.  A  great  deal  of  cast-iron  tinned 
hollow-ware  is  now  made  without  being  turned,  an  omission  easily  detected. 

HOLLY,  Ilex,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  a^tfoluieem,  chiefly 
natives  of  temperate  climates;  with  evergreen,  leathery,  shininff,  and  generally  spinous 
leaves;  small  flowers  which  have  a  4-  to  5- toothed  calyx,  a  wheel-shaped  4-  to  6-cleft 
corolla,  4  or  5  stamens,  and  the  fruit  globose  and  fleshy,  with  4  or  5  stones  {nuts).  The 
Common  Hollt  (I.  aqu\foUum\  the  only  European  species,  and  a  native  also  of  some 
parts  of  Asia,  is  a  well-known  ornament  of  woods,  parks,  and  shrubberies  in  Britain, 
the  stiffness  of  its  habit  being  so  compensated  by  the  abundance  of  its  branchlets  and 
leaves,  as  to  make  it  one  of  our  most  beautiful  evergreens.  It  is  found  as  a  native  plant 
in  Scotland,  although  Britain  is  nearly  its  northern  limit;  and  it  attains  a  greater  size 
and  displays  greater  luxuriance  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  its  geo- 
graphic range,  often  appearing  in  the  former  as  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  20  to  50  ft. 
nigh,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  generally  a  mere  bush.  It  prefers  light  soils.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  holly,  produced,  or  at  least  perpetuated,  by  cultivation,  exhibiting 
great  diversity  in  the  leaves,  of  which  the  hedgehog  hoUy  may  be  mentioned  as  extremely 
sinuous  and  spinous,  whilst  others  are  prized  for  their  color,  golden,  silver-blotched,  etc. 
The  flowers  of  the  holly  are  whitish,  axillary,  nearly  umbellate;  the  fruit  small,  scarlet, 
rarely  yellow  or  white.  The  abundance  of  the  fruit  adds  much  to  the. ornamental  char- 
acter of  the  tree  in  winter,  and  affords  food  for  birds;  but  to  man  it  is  pureative,  emetic, 
and  diuretic,  and  in  larger  quantities  poisonous.  The  leaves  are  inodorous,  have  a 
mucilaginous,  bitter,  and  somewhat  austere  taste,  and  have  been  used  medicinally  in 
cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  also  as  an  astringent  and  tonic  to 
correct  a  tendency  to  diarrhea,  etc.      The  leaves  and  small  branches,  phopped,,  .ai:e 
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sometimes  used  for  feeding  sheep  in  severe  winters.  Th«  root  and  bark  are  emollient, 
expectorant,  and  diuretic.  Bird-lime  (q.v.)  is  made  from  the  inner  bark.  The  wood  is 
almost  as  white  as  ivory,  very  hard  and  fine-grained,  and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers, 
turners,  musical-instrument  makers,  etc.,  and  sometimes  for  wood-encraving.  Handles 
of  tools  and  handles  of  metal  tea-pots  are  very  often  made  of  it.  The  holly  is  oftea 
planted  for  hedges,  as  it  bears  clipping  well  and  makes  an  excellent  fence.  A  holly 
hedge  may  either  be  kept  low  or,  as  is  the  case  at  Tyninghame,  in  East  Lothiao, 
allowed  to  grow  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  In  the  gardening  of  former  daj'S,  hollies 
were  often  clipped  into  fantastic  shapes.  The  name  holly  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  branches  and  berries  to  decorate  churches  at  Christmas,  from  which  the  tree 
was  called  holy-tree. — Numerous  other  species  of  holly  are  found  in  North  America, 
most  of  them  in  swampy  situt^tions,  in  South  America,  Nepaul,  Japan,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world;  some  of  which  have  now  become  not  un frequent  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  in  Britain. ^Mate  (q.v.),  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  the  leaf  of  a  South  American  spe- 
cies of  holly  (/.  Paraguensis). 

HOL'LTHOCX,  Alt?i€Baroi6a,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  malvacea,  oommonl]r  referred 
to  the  same  genus  with  the  marsh  mallow  (q.v.).  Itr  has  a  tall,  straight,  haury  stem; 
heart-shaped,  crenate,  wrinkled,  5-  to  7-anelea  leaves,  and  large  axillary  flowers  almost 
without  stalks;  the  leaves  diminishing  into  bracts,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  forming 
a  spike;  the  petals  hairy  at  the  base.  The  hollvhock  is  a  native  of  India,  the  south  of 
£urope,  etc.,  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  garden  in  India,  and  has  been  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  in  Britain  from  a  very  early  period.  At  present  it  is  a  favorite  flower, 
and  varieties,  the  result  of  cultivation,  are  very  numerous.  It  varies  much  in  the  color 
of  the  flowers,  and  double  and  semi-double  varieties  are  common.  It  is  an  autumnal 
flower,  continuing  till  the  frost  sets  in.  It  is  a  biennial  or  perennial  plant.  The  stem 
rises  to  a  height  of  8  to  15  feet,  unbranching,  or  nearly  so.  The  fibers  of  the  plant  have 
been  made  into  yam,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  if  it  is  really  valuable  for  cultivation  on 
this  account,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  might  be  cul- 
tivated with  advantage  to  afford  green  fodder  for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  its 
leaves,  and  the  leaves  are  produced  in  great  abundance  if  the  plant  is  prevented  from 
flowering.  The  flowers  are  mucilaginous  and  demulcent,  and  are  sometimes  used  like 
those  of  mallows  and  marsh  mallows.  The  leaves  yield  a  fine  blue  dye. — The  Chinese 
Hollyhock  (A.  Ghinenm)  is  an  allied  species. 

HOLLY  SFSIKOS,  a  t.  in  northern  Mississippi,  United  States,  on  the  Central  railway, 
25  m.  s.  of  its  junction  with  the  Mem{)his  and  Charleston  line.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  northern  Mississippi,  and  contains  several  churches,  four  academies,  a  bank, 
and  two  or  three  newspapers,  with  a  large  trade  in  cotton  and  merchandise.  Pop. 
70,  2,406. 

HOLLY  SYSTEM  OP  STEAM  HEATING.    See  Wabmino  asd  Ventilation. 

HOLLY  WATER-WORKS.    See  Watbb  Supply. 

HOLMAN,  Jambs,  1789-1857;  b.  England;  at  the  age  of  25  he  became  blind,  never- 
theless he  traveled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  published  his  impressions  in 
a  book,  which  was  at  once  popular.  He  then  undertook  a  journey  around  the  world, 
starting  from  St.  Petersburg;  but  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  sent 
across  the  frontier,  and  returned  home.  Between  1827  and  1882  he  m»le  a  voyage 
around  the  world,  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  1834  In  1849-44  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  Danubian  principalities  and  Transylvania. 

HOLMBOE,  Christopher  Andreas,  b.  Norway,  1796;  distinguished  as  a  philolo- 
gist; in  1822  professor  in  Christiania  university.  He  published  philological  works  in 
Norwegian,  Danish,  German,  French,  and  Latin. 

HOLMES,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Florida,  on  the  Choctawatchie  river;  470  sq.m. ;  pop. '70, 
1572 — 187  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  chiefly  alluvial,  producing  com, 
cotton,  and  sugar.     Co.  seat,  Cerro  Gordo. 

HOLMES,  a  oo.  in  w.  Mississippi,  on  thelYazoo  and  Big  Black  rivers,  crossed  by  the 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  railroad;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  19,870—18,225 
colored.  It  has  a  level  surface,  with  many  cypress  swamps  and  considerable  forest  land. 
Chief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

HOLMES,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  Pittsburg.  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroads,  and  the  Wal- 
bonding  river;  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  20,775.  The  surface  is  hiUy  and  largely  covered 
with  forests;  soil  fertile.     Chief  productions:  corn  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  MiUersburg. 

HOLMES,  Abiel,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1783-1837;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  where  he 
was  a  tutor  and  student  of  theology;  in  1785  had  charge  of  a  parish  in  Geoi^a;  resigned 
1791  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  first  parish  for  40 
years.  His  principal  work  was  the  Annals  of  America,  an  elaborate  and  careful  chro- 
pology  of  American  history.  He  also  wrote  Life  of  PrmderU  Styles  (whose  daughter  he 
married). 

HOLMES,  George  Frederick,  b.  British  Guiana,  1820;  educated  in  England,  in 
1888  came  to  America  and  taught  in  an  academy  in  Virgj^f^g^^)^)2|[5^i^iB[^uth  Caro- 
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lina  and  in  Georgia.  He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Review,  and  in  1847  was  professor  of  history,  political  economy,  and  international  law 
in  William  and  Mary  colle^.  In  1846  he  was  president  of  the  university  of  Mississippi, 
and  in  1857  professor  of  history  and  literature  in  the  university  of  Virginia.  Ue  pre- 
pared a  series  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  southern  states,  in  which  the 
sentiments  and  selections  were  made  with  reference  to  the  justification  of  slavery. 

HOLMES,  John,  b.  Mass.,  1778;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and  settled  in 
Maine  and  practiced  law.  He  was  in  the  convention  that  formed  the  state  constitution, 
four  years  a  representative  in  congress,  12  years  in  the  U.  S.  senate ;  afterwards  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  lastly  U.  S.  district-attorney. 

HOLXES,  Oliybk  Wendell,  m.d.,  an  American  physician  and  author,  was  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1809.  In  1829  he  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  adopted  his  father*s  profession — ^medicine.  He  studied 
in  Europe,  graduated  as  doctor  of  ihedicine  in  1886^  and  two  years  after  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  phvslology  in  Dartmouth  college;  and  in  1847  was  transferred 
to  the  same  chair  at  Harvard,  the  medical  department  of  which  is  at  Boston,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  Dr.  Holmes  is  not  only  a  man  of  science,  but  a  humorous  and  satiri- 
cal poet  of  much  ability.  Several  of  his  lyrics  also  are  am  one  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
duced in  America.  Most  of  his  poems  have  been  deliverea  before  college  literary 
societies,  as  Poetry,  a  Metrical  Eaeay;  Terpsichore;  Urania;  and  Astrcea,  fi  1857  he 
contributed  his  Autocrat  of  the  Brealrfdet  TatHe,  a  connected  series  of  prose  essays,  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  which  was  followed  by  T?ie  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  and  The 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table  (1872).  A  remarkable  work  is  the  singular  romance,  Msie 
Venner  (1861).  Dr.  Holmes  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  public  lecturers.  Of  medical 
writings  may  be  mentioned  Boylston  Prize  Dissertations;  Lectures  on  Homeopathy  and 
its  Kindred  Velusions;  a  Report  on  Medical  Zttera^wrtf,"  besides  articles  in  professional 
periodicals.  In  1868  he  published  a  second  novel,  entitled  TTie  Guardian  Angel;  and  in 
1870,  Mechanism  in  Tfumght  and  Morals, 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell  {anie).  Dr.  Holmes  is  the  son  of  the  rev.  Abiel 
Holmes,  d.d.,  long  pastor  of  the  First  Congreg^ational  church  in  Cambridge  and  author 
of  American  Annals.  He  was  born  in  the  old  "  gambrel-roofed"  house  to  which  he 
makes  frequent  allusion  in  his  works,  and  which  is  directly  opposite  the  buildings  of 
Harvard  college,  with  which  his  relations  have  been  intimate  and  almost  continuous  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  earliest  verses  were  written  for  the  Collegian,  a  paper  con- 
ducted by  Harvard  undergraduates,  and  many  of  his  minor  poems  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  anniversaries  of  the  class  of  1829,  of  which  he  is  the  most  famous  member,  but 
which  included  Benjamin  Pierce,  the  mathematician ;  justice  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  the 
supreme  court;  George  T.  Bigelow,  chief-justice  of  Mass. ;  and  among  the  living,  James. 
Freeman  Clarke  and  WUliam  H.  Channing.  On  leaving  college  he  read  law  for  a  time,, 
but  subsequently  devoting  himself  to  the  stud^  of  medicine,  became  extremely  skillfull 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession.  The  psychological  problems  raisect 
by  the  interdependence  of  mind  and  matter  have  long  occupied  Holmes's  attention,  and 
are  scientifically  discussed  in  his  Currents  and  Countereurrents  in  Medical  Science  (1861), 
and  in  Mechanism  and  Morals.  His  romance  Elsie  Venner  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
ject from  an  artistic  standpoint.  He  was  6ne  of  the  founders  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
to  whose  success  his  productions — and  in  pafticular  his  best  prose  work,  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table — have  largely  contributed.  Of  his  humorous  verses  the  One  Horse 
Shay  and  the  September  Oale  are,  perhaps,  best  known.  The  Nautilus  and  Avis,  among 
t^ose  in  a  serious  vein,  deserve  mention.  Dr.  Holmes  is  the  most  graceful  of  American 
writers  of  vers  de  socUte,  His  more  labored  poems  are  written  in  pentameters,  but  he 
employs  successfully  a  varietv  of  lyric  measures.  Most  of  his  later  verse  has  been  writ- 
ten for  special  occasions.  His  most  recent  work  is  the  Iror^  Gate  (1880).  Besides  his 
contributions  to  medical  periodicals,  he  has  written  for  the  North  American  Review  and 
the  International  Review. 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell,  Jb.,  son  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1861,  served  in  the  federal  army  during  the  rebellion,  read  law,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Boston  bar.  He  has  published  the  12th  edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  revised 
to  conform  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  with  full  and  learned  annotations. 
Holmes  has  been  editor  of  the  American  Law  Review,  for  which  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  growth  of  legal  conceptions. 

HOLM  OAK,  or  Hollt  Oak,  the  ilex  of  the  Romans;  an  evergreen  of  s.  Europe 
and  n.  Africa  noted  for  beauty  and  the  exceeding  darability  of  its  timber. 

EOLOGAH'THirs,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  ehatodonUda  (q.v.),  remarkable  for 
the  great  beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  colors,  and  for  their  excellence  as  articles  of 
food.  They  have  the  very  compressed  form  and  other  general  characters  of  the  chceto 
donUda,  a  single  dorsal  fin,  and  a  large  spine  on  the  gill-cover.  They  are  natives  of 
the  seas  of  warm  climates.  H.  imperator  is  one  of  the  most-  esteemed  fishes  of  the 
East  Indies,  rivaling  the  salmon  in  flavor.  Its  greatest  size  is  about  15  in.  long; 
Its  color  is  deep  blue,  with  numerous  narrow  bands  of  orange,  the  pectoral  fins  black, 
the  tail  bright  yellow.    It  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the  east  as  the  emperor  of  ' 
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H0L0GA1T8T.    See  Sacrifice. 

HOLOFESNES.    See  Judith. 

H0L06SAPH  (Or.  hoUys,  all,  and  gra/phe,  writing),  deed  or  writing,  in  Sectch  law, 
means  a  writing  in  which  the  author  or  maker  does  his  own  penmanship.  Considerable 
privileges  are  ^ven  to  this  species  of  writing,  whereas  in  England  and  Ireland  it  is  in 
general  utterly  immaterial  whose  penmanship  is  used,  provided  the  party  sign  or  seal 
the  writing  or  deed.  In  Scotland,  if  a  person  execute  his  will  or  a  deed  in  holo- 
graph, this  dispenses  with  the  usual  formalities  which  would  be  requisite  if  he  merely 
signed  a  paper  written  by  another  hand,  for  no  witnesses  are  required  to  attest  bolo- 
graph  deeds  or  testaments.  If  the  handwriting,  however,  is  disputed,  evidence  must 
be  given  as  to  whose  handwriting  it  is.  In  England  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  a 
person  writes  out  his  own  will  or  not;  in  either  case  there  must  be  two  witnesses.  So 
in  the  case  of  holograph  missive  writings  and  accounts,  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the 
period  of  prescription  applicable  in  Scotland,  but  *  in  England  there  is  no  distinction 
merelv  on  this  ground.  The  distinction  between  holograph  and  other  deeds  also  pre- 
vails m  the  law  of  France  and  other  continental  countries. 

HOLOPTY'CHIUS  {hoU)8^  all,  and  pty<M,  wrinkle),  a  remarkable  genus  of  fossil  ganoid 
fishes,  so  named  from  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  enameled  scales.  They  were  of 
large  size,  some  species  probably  reacmng  the  length  of  12  feet.  The  small  head  was 
covered  with  large  tuberculated  plates,  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  the  body  was 
completely  encased  in  large  scales,  more  like  those  of  a  reptile  than  a  fish.  Some 
scales  have  been  found  measuring  8  in.  in  length  by  2^  in  breadth,  and  a  full  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  They  were  composed  internally  of  porous  bone,  in  numerous  layers, 
arranged  alternately  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  outside  was  covered  with  a 
bright  glossy  corrugated  enamel.  The  spines  of  the  fins  were  lar^  and  hollow;  the 
bones  were  partially  ossified;  the  center  remained  in  its  original  cartilaginous  condition, 
and  consequently  appears  hollow  in  the  fossil.  The  jaws  were  covered  with  hard 
enamel  instead  of  skin,  and  were  furnished  with  a  double  row  of  teeth;  the  outer  row, 
placed  along  the  edge  of  the  mouth,  were  small  and  thickly  set;  the  inner  range  were 
widely  set,  and  verV  large,  at  least  twenty  times  the  bulk  of  the  others.  A  specimen 
was  obtained  at  Clashbennie,  on  the  firth  of  Tay,  by  Mr.  Noble;  it  now  forms  part  of 
the  British  museum  collection.  It  is  a  foot  across  by  2i  ft.  long  without  the  tail,  which 
is  wanting.  It  is  nearly  perfect,  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  scales  and  the  ventral  fins 
in  their  original  position. 

The  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  ^measures;  eight 
species  being  found  in  the  former,  and  nine  in  the  latter.  The  name  holoptychiiis  is 
now  generally  confined  to  the  fossils  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  that  of  rhizodus, 
which  Owen  applied  to  the  teeth  remains  before  their  connection  with  the  fish  was 
known,  has  been  given  to  the  holoptychians  of  the  coal  measures,  which  have  the  outer 
row  of  teeth  more  robust  and  obtuse,  and  the  inner  set  longer,  sharper,  and  more  slender 
than  in  the  older  species. 

HOLOTHIT'BIA,  a  genus  of  echinodermcUa  (q.v.),  the  former  limits  of  which  aie  now 
those  of  a  family,  h4^murida,  divided  into  numerous  genera.  Sea-slug  and  SKA-cucmc- 
BEB  are  popular  names  of  some  of  the  animals  of  this  family.  The  hoiothuridtB  have  not 
the  covering  of  calcareous  plates  characte^stic  of  the  more  typical  eehinod&muUa,  but  a 
soft  leathery  muscular  integument,  very  irritable,  and  capable  of  great  distention  and 
contraction.  Some  of  them  are  almost  globose,  some  so  much  elonjgated  aa  to  be  almost 
worm-like;  but  the  same  individual  is  often  capable  of  extending  itself  to  several  times 
the  length  which  it  has  in  a  state  of  repose.  In  locomotion,  the  body  is  extended  and 
contracted  as  by  the  annelides,  but  the  principal  organs  of  locomotion,  as  in  star-fishes 
and  sea-urchins,  are  suckers  or  ambulacra  (q.v.),  of  which  there  are  usually  five  double 
rows,  whilst  sometimes  they  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body;  but 
some  of  the  species  have  the  suckers  developed  only  on  a  disk,  and  the  body  then  pre- 
sents an  upper  and  an  under  surface.  The  radiate  structure  is  most  apparent  in  the 
mouth,  which  is  surrounded  with  tentacles,  in  number  always  a  multiple  of  five,  exhib- 
iting great  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  and  capable  of  being  completely  retracted.  Little 
is  known  of  the  food  of  the  holothurida,  which,  however,  probably  consists  of  small 
marine  animals.  Within  the  opening  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  circle  of  teeth.  There  is 
no  proper  stomach.  The  intestine  is  often  very  complicated.  The  respiratory  organs 
are  near  the  anus,  and  consist  of  branching  tubes.  The  organs  of  both  sexes  are  found 
in  each  individual.  The  young  pass  through  several  stages  or  transformations,  in 
which  they  are  very  unlike  their  parents;  in  their  first  stage,  after  leaving  the  ege,  they 
swim  vigorously  by  means  of  membranous  expansions  of  the  body.  The  hcMhurida 
are  capable  of  the  most  extraordinary  reproduction  of  parts,  even  of  the  most  important 
organs.  They  are  found  in  all  seas,  but  particularly  abound  in  the  Red  sea,  and  between 
the  s.  of  Asia  and  Australia.  The  largest  European  species,  H,  (eucumaria)  fron- 
dosa,  occasionally  found  in  the  British  seas,  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  capable 
of  extending  itself  to  8  feet.  Most  of  the  British  species  are  small,  and  they  are  not 
of  a  pleasing  appearance  as  they  usually  come  under  observation,  although  the  expanded 
tentacles  give  them  beauty  in  their  proper  abodes.    But  many  of  the  tropical  species 
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exhibit  splendid  colors,  and  are  among  the  creatures  which  make  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
particularly  among  coral  reefs  and  islands,  gay  and  lovely  as  a  garden. 

The  bechs-de-Tner  (q.v.)>  or  trepang,  so  much  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese, 
belongs  to  this  family. 

HOLBTEDT,  formerly  a  duchy  belonging  to  Denmark,  and  at  the  same  time  a  member 
of  the  Grermanic  confederation,  was  annexed  in  1866  to  Prussia.  It  is  separated  from 
SleswiclL  on  the  n.  by  the  river  Eyder  and  the  Sleswick-Holstein  canal;  is  bounded  on  the 
e.  bv  the  Baltic  sea,  the  territory  of  Lttbec,  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg;  on  the  s.  by 
the  Hamburg  territory  and  the  river  £lbe,  which  separates  it  from  Hanover;  and  on  the 
w.  by  the  North  sea.  Area,  8,270  sq.m.;  pop.  564,510.  The  principal  rivers,  besides 
the  Elbe  and  tlie  Eyder,  are  the  Stftr  and  the  Trave.  Of  the  surface  of  the  land,  one- 
eighth  consists  of  marshes.  The  central  districts  of  the  province  are  occupied  by  an 
undulating  plain,  varied  by  low  hills,  and  traversed  from  n.  tos.  by  a  heathy  and  sandy 
ridffe,  from  which  the  Ian  a  falls  away  gradually  on  the  e. — where  the  surface  is  varied 
by  lakes  and  fertile  well-wooded  valleys — and  on  the  west.  The  soil,  with  the  exception 
of  several  tracts  of  sand  and  heath,  is  very  fruitful,  and  is  most  luxuriant  in  the  marshes. 
The  climate  and  natural  productions  closely  resemble  those  of  similar  districts  in  the  n. 
of  Oermany.  Bait  and  lime  are  the  only  minerals  found.  Amber  is  obtained  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  the  interior  abounds  in  peat.  The  manufactures  of  Holstein  are 
inconsiderable;  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  the  chief  employments  of  the 
people.  The  history  of  Holstein  and  its  political  relations  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Slbswick. 

H0L8TEB8,  cases  for  pistols  affixed  to  the  pommel  of  a  saddle.  They  are  frequently 
covered  with  wool  or  fur,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  rider  in  the  event  of  nis  being  thrown 
forwuxi  upon  them. 

HOLSTON,  a  river  and  branch  of  the  Tennessee,  rising  in  Virginia  and  running  s.w. 
througli  a  fertile  valley  at  the  base  of  Cumberland  mount£ns,  joining  the  Clinch  river 
in  Roane  county.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  850  miles.  Steamboats  of  light  draught 
come  up  as  far  as  Enoxville. 

HOLT,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Missouri  bordering  on  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  between  the 
Missouri  and  Nodaway  rivers;  crossed  by  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs 
railroad;  470  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 15,610 — 226  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  there 
are  high  bluffs  along  the  Missouri  river.  The  soil  is  good;  chief  productions:  wheat, 
oats,  com,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Oregon. 

HOLT,  a  CO.  in  n.  Nebraska  on  the  Dakotah  border,  s.  of  Niobrara  river,  and  drained 
m  part  by  the  Elkhorn;  2,100  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3,287.    Co.  seat,  O'Neill  City. 

HOLT,  Sir  John,  1642-1709;  b:  Enffland;  lord  chief-Justice  of  the  court  of  the 
king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  William.  His  father,  sir  Thomas  Holt,  had  been  sergeant- 
atrlaw,  and  his  eldest  son,  John,  followed  the  profession  of  law.  After  having  been 
entered  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  he  became  a  memoer  of 
Gray's  inn  in  1658.  He  soon  displayed  a  decided  predilection  for  the  study  of  law, 
beciune  an  able  advocate,  and  well  versed  in  the  constitutional  law  of  England.  He  was 
made  recorder  of  London  In  1685,  which  office  he  held  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he 
became  unpopular  at  court.  It  had  been  determined  to  abolish  the  test  act;  but  the 
measure  was  opposed  by  Holt,  and  in  conseouence  he  had  to  retire  from  the  office  of 
recorder.  Subsequently,  in  1686,  he  was  made  sergeant-at-Iaw.  The  abilitv  which  he 
displayed  in  the  convention  parliament  raised  him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  that,  upon  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  English  throne.  Holt  was  made 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.  Upon  the  removal  of  Somers  in  1700  from 
the  chancellorship,  William  was  desirous  that  Holt  should  accept  the  great  seal,  but  he 
declined. 

HOLT,  Joseph,  b.  Ky.,  1807;  received  a  collegiate  education,  and  inl832befjan  the 
practice  of  law  in  Louisville.  In  1867  he  was  commissioner  of  patents,  and  in  1869 
postmaster  general.  When  Floyd,  secretary  of  war,  went  over  to  the  rebellion  in  Dec, 
1860,  Holt  assumed  charge  of  the  department  In  1862  he  was  made  judge  advocate 
general  of  the  army. 

HOLTY,  Ludwig  Hbinbich  Chribtoph,  1748-76:  b.  at  Mariensee,  near  Hanover. 
He  studied  tiieology  at  the  university  of  GkSttingen,  and  became  a  member  of  the  society 
of  poets  formed  by  BQrger,  MQUer,  and  count  C.  Stolberg.  He  had  a  very  delicate 
constitution,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  28,  while  preparing  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
They  were  published  in  I'TBS  by  his  friends  Stolberg  and  Voss,  and  became  very  popular. 

HOLTZENDORPF,  Fraivz  von,  b.  Prussia,  1829;  studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and 
Bonn,  was  professor  in  Berlin,  and  in  1867  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  North  German 
parliament.    He  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  legal  and  political  subjects. 

HOLY  ALLIAHCE,  a  league  formed  after  the  fall  of  Napole6n  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  nominally  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom by  the  principles  of  Christian  charity,  but  really  to  preserve  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  existing  dynasties.    Most  of  the  other  European  [^[^fi^  [.acceded  to  it, 
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and  the  treaty  was  formally  made  public  in  the  Frarikfort  Journal,  Feb.  3, 1819.  Itiras 
in  virtue  of  this  league  that  Austria,  in  1821,  crushed  the  revolutions  in  Naples  tod 
Piedmont,  and  that  France,  in  1823,  restored  absolutism  in  Spain.  Subsequently,  both 
France  and  £ngland  seceded,  after  which  it  became  a  mere  notninU  umbra,  A  special 
article  of  the  treaty  excluded  forever  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  from  any 
European  throne  I 

HOLT  COAT,  a  relic  preserved  with  the  greatest  reverence  in  the  cathedral  of  Treves, 
of  which  city  it  is  esteemed  the  greatest  treasure.  It  is  alleged  to  be  the  seamless  coal 
of  our  Savior,  and  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  4th  c.  by  the  empress  Helena,  Id 
her  memorable  visit  to  Palestine,  and  by  her  deposited  at  Treves.  The  Treves  relics 
were  concealed  from  the  Normans  in  the  9th  c.  in  crypts;  but  the  holy  coat  was  redis- 
covered in  1196.  and  then  solemnlv  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze,  which  did  not  take 
place  again  till  1612,  when  multitudes  flocking  to  see  and  venerate  it,  Leo  X.  appointed 
It  to  be  exhibited  every  seven  years.  The  reformation  and  wars  prevented  the  regular 
observance  of  this  great  religious  festival;  but  it  was  celebrated  in  1810,  and  was 
attended  by  a  concourse  of  no  fewer  the  227,000  persons;  and  in  1844  by  still  greater 
multitudes,  whilst  miraculous  cures  were  confidently  asserted  to  be  performed  by  the 
precious  relic.  The  exhibition  of  the  holy  coat  in  1844  is  otherwise  memorable  for  Uie 
reaction  which  it  produced,  leading  to  the  secession  of  lionge  and  the  German  Catholics 
from  the  church  of  Rome.— For  further  information  see  The  Book  of  Days,  published 
by  W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

HOLY  COMMUNION,  Sisters  op  the,  founded  in  New  York  in  1846  by  ladies  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  rev.  W.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg. Their  duties  are  the  care  of  the  sick.  They  take  no  vows,  nor  have  they  any 
fixed  style  of  dress. 

HOLY  CROSS,  CoNGREOATiOK  OF  THE,  fouuded  in  1884  in  France,  and  in  1843  in 
the  United  States,  where  they  have  many  establishments,  including  a  college  at  Water- 
town,  Wis.    In  Europe  they  are  called  cross-bearers  or  croisiers. 

HOLY  FAMILY,  the  name  given,  in  the  language  of  art,  to  everv  representation  of 
the  infant  Savior  and  his  attendants.  In  the  early  part  of  the  miadle  ages,  when  the 
object  in  view  was  to  excite  devotion,  the  Virgin  and  child  were  usuaUy  the  only  per- 
sons  represented.  At  a  later  period,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  St.  Anna  (the  mother  of  the 
Virgin),  and  John  the  Baptist,  were  included.  Some  of  the  old  German  painters  bare 
added  the  twelve  apostles  as  cliildren  and  playfellows  of  the  infant  Christ,  as  well  as 
their  mothers,  as  stated  in  the  legends.  The  Italian  school,  with  its  fine  feeling  for 
composition,  was  the  first  to  recognize  of  how  many  figures  the  group  must  consist,  if 
the  interest  is  to  remain  undivided,  and  be  concentrated  on  one  figure,  whether  that 
figure  be  the  Madonna  or  the  child.  Two  masters  are  pre-eminent  in  this  species  of 
representation — Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael.    ' 

HOLY  7IBE,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  light  kindled  at  Easter,  by  sparks  struck  from 
a  flint,  in  remembrance — according  to  the  missal— of  Christ  as  the  great  corner-stone, 
and  hailed  by  kneeling  ecclesiastics  with  the  words  ** Light  of  Christ"  {Lumen  Chrittii 
The  ceremony  takes  place  on  Holy  Saturday,  of  which  day's  service  it  forms  a 
striking  part;  and  at  Rome  it  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  himself;  all  the 
lights  m  the  chapel  having  been  previously  extinguished,  to  be  rekindled  at  the  ne^ 
fire.— The  kindling  of  the  holy  fire  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem,  at 
the  Easter  of  the  oriental  church,  is  represented  as  miraculous.  The  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian clergy  combine  on  this  occasion,  and  amidst  processions,  solemnities,  an  excited 
multitude,  and  scenes  disgraceful  not  only  to  the  name  of  religion  but  to  human 
nature,  the  expected  fire  makes  its  appearance  from  within  an  apartment  in  which  a 
Greek  and  an  Armenian  bishop  have  locked  themselves. 

HOLY  GHOST,  or  Holy  Spikit,  in  orthodox  theology,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity 
(q.v.),  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  plory 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God.  His  distinct  personality  is  believed 
to  be  attested  by  a  multitude  of  passages  in  Scripture,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote.  One  may  suffice:  **But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he 
shall  testify  of  me  "  (John  xv.  26).  The  •*  procession  "  (q.v.)  of  the  Spirit  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  or  Latin  churches. 
He  is  essentially  a  spirit  of  holiness,  and  his  grand  function  is  to  apply  to  the  hearts  of 
men  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  to  work  in  them,  first,  a  belief  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  then  to  sanctify  them  by  that  truth. 

HOLY  GRASS,  Hierochioe  boreaUs,  a  grass  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  brownish  glossy 
lax  panicle.  It  is  found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  the  n.  of  Europe. 
It  has  a  sweet  smell,  like  that  of  vernal  grass;  and  in  Iceland,  where  it  is  plentiful,  it  is 
used  for  scenting  apartments  and  clothes.  In  some  countries  it  is  strewed  on  tlie 
floors  of  places  of  worship  on  festival-days,  whence  its  name. 

HO'LYHEAD,  a  seaport,  parliamentary  borough,  and  market-town  of  North  Wales,  in 
the  county  of  Ans^lesea,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  24i  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Bangor,  and  279  m.  n.w.  of  London.     Although  recently  much  improved,  it  is  still 
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a  primitiye,  irre^nlarly  built  town.  It  is  the  station  of  the  mail  steam-packets  to  Dub- 
lin, from  which  it  is  distant  about  69  miles.  Tiie  harbor  of  Holyhead,  which  is  almost 
dry  at  low  tide,  is  formed  by  a  pier  about  1000  ft.  in  length,  running  n.e.  from  an  islet 
called  Salt  island,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  swivel-bridge.  Few  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  here.  Pop.  71,  5,916,  who  are  employed  in  the  coasting-trade, 
and  in  ship-building  and  rope-making.  The  fine  harbor  of  refuge  incloses  an  area  of 
about  400  acres,  ana  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  7,860  ft  in  length;  seven  million  tons 
of  stone  were  used  in  this  work.  Holyhead  unites  with  Amlwch,  Beaumaris,  and 
Llangefni  in  sending  a  member  to  the  house  of  commons. 

HOLTBEAD  ISLAKD,  a  small  island  of  North  Wales,  lies  w.  of  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
and  forms  part  of  the  county  of  that  name.  Its  greatest  length  is  7^  m.,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  3i  miles.  Area,  about  6,000  sq.  acres;  pop.  '71,  8,595.  Hol3'heaa  island 
is  separated  from  Anglesea  by  a  narrow  sandy  strait  crossed  by  the  Holyhead  road  and 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway,  which  are  formed  by  embankments  or  causeways, 
arched  in  the  center,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  water.  The  island,  which  comprises 
some  good  pasture-grounds  for  sheep,  as  well  as  a  proportion  of  arable  land,  is  for  the 
most  part  rocky  and  barren.  On  the  n.w.  coast  are  two  islets,  the  North  and  South 
Stacks,  the  latter  with  a  light-bouse,  the  light  of  which  is  visible  at  20  m.  distance. 
The  South  Stack  is  connected  with  the  island  of  Holyhead  by  a  suspension-brldee. 
The  Stacks  and  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Holyhead  are  hollowed  out  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  into  magnificent  caves,  which  are  the  haunt  of  innumerable  sea-fowl. 
Principal  town,  Holyhead  (q. v.). 

HOLT  I8LAKD,  or  LmDiSFARNE,  a  small  island  of  England,  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  and  situated  about  10  m.  s.e.  of  Berwick-on-Tweed.  It  is  about  4 
m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  sands  3  m.  in  extent, 
which  can  be  traversed  at  low-water  by  vehicles  of  all  kinds.  Pop.  of  parish,  1871, 
876;  but,  including  the  chapelries  of  Kyloe  and  Ancroft  (which  are  both  in  the  ancient 
parish),  and  c&Wea  IslandsMre,  8,764.  On  the  s.  coast  is  the  village  of  Holy  Island, 
finely  situated,  and  now  much  resorted  to  by  summer  visitors.  On  the  island  are  several 
ruins,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  extensive  and  somber-looking  remains  of  the  famous 
abbey  of  Lindisfarne,  originally  a  Saxon  edifice;  there  is  also  an  ancient  castle,  now 
fortified  and  occupied  by  a  party  of  artillery.  In  former  times,  Holy  Island  was-  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric. 

HOLT  LAITD.    See  Palbstike. 

HOLY  LEAGUES,  the  name  ffiven  to  certain  political  alliances  in  Europe;  the 
principal  are  as  follows:  1.  In  1511,  between  the  pope,  Spain,  and  Venice,  the  object 
being  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  2.  In  1588,  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  prmces  of  Germany  in  opposition  to  the  league  of  Schmalkend.  3.  In  1571,  the 
pope,  Spain,  and  Venice  against  the  Turks.  4.  0(  the  Quise  family,  the  pope,  Spain, 
and  the  French  parliament  against  the  Huguenots.  5.  In  1609,  between  the  pope  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  6.  In  1684,  of  Poland,  Germany, 
and  Venice  against  the  Turks. 

HOLT  MAID  OF  EJ^NT.    See  Baaton,  Elizabbtth,  ante. 

HOLYOAKE,  Gborob  Jacob,  b.  England,  1817;  be  was  a  student  and  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  Birminfbam,  and  while  still  young  became  noted  as  an  advocate  of 
extreme  radicalism.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  has  published  a  Histarv  cf  Ch-operaHon  in  Roehdaie,  where  the  pioneer  associa- 
tion was  established  in  1844.  He  has  for  several  years  been  the  editor  of  TheBeaganer, 
an  organ  of  secular  liberalism,  or  a  system  of  civilization  based  upon  secular  and  not  upon 
theological  ideas.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought,  opinion, 
and  of  action,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  he 
visited  the  United  States,  and  spoke  in  New  York  and  other  places  on  co-operation. 

HOLYOKE,  a  city  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  and  the  Connecticut  river  railroads;  80  m.  s.w.  of 
Boston;  pop.  of  town.  75,  16,260.  Holyoke  is  a  rapidly  growing  manufacturing  city; 
at  the  South  Hadley  falls,  the  greatest  water  power  in  New  England,  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  city.  Is  a  dam  30  ft.  high  and  1000  long,  throwing  tlie  water  into  a  canal  8 
m.  in  length,  which  can  furnish  power  enough  to  drive  a  million  spindles.  Paper  is 
the  leading  article  of  manufacture,  and  there  are  15  or  20  mills,  employing  more  than 
2,000  persons.  About  as  many  persons  are  engaged  in  cotton  factories.  The  city  has 
broad  and  pleasant  streets,  mne  churches,  and  a  fine  city  hall  of  rough  split  granite. 
One  of  the  objects  of  interest  is  a  costly  monument  to  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion. 

HOLYOKE,  Edward  Augustus,  ll.d.,  1728-1829;  b.  Mass. ;  a  physician  who  lived 
beyond  the  advanced  age  of  100  years,  retaining  all  his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college,  of  which  his  father  was  president,  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Salem,  >Xass.,  in  1749,  and  continued  actively  in  bis  profession  fpr  79  years. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  12  children,  of  whom  only  two  survived  him.  He 
attributed  his  longevity  to  his  careful  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  especially  to 
regular  sleep.    At  the  age  of  80  he  had  lost  some  teeth,  was  slig^JJy  4e|^||4[i|scd 
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convex  glasses  in  reading,  bat  as  he  grew  older  his  sight  strengthened,  and  in  his  101st 
year  he  could  read  the  smallest  print  without  the  aid  of  spectacles.  He  was  present  at 
a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  his  lOOth  birthday,  and  responded  to  the  congratulations  of 
the  guests  in  suitable  words. 

HOLYOKE,  Mount,  8  m.  s.e.  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  a  ridge  of  ^eenstone  some 
1120  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  ver^  frequently  visited  by  tourists.  A  carnage  road  winds 
upwards  to  the  summit,  but  since  the  opening  of  the  mountain  railway,  passengers 
generally  prefer  that  method  of  ascent,  being  drawn  up  in  small  cars  by  a  stationary 
engine.  In  1821  a  hotel  was  opened  on  the  summit,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained.  The  carriage  road  is  nearly  4  m.  in  length,  and  the  ascent  by  rail  is  almost 
precipitous,  in  one  instance  rising  865  ft.  in  perpendicular  height  by  an  incline  600  ft. 
long.  In  the  first  12  years  after  its  opening  125,000  persons  availed  themselves  of  the 
railroad.  'The  view  from  this  summit  has  long  been  famous  as  one  of  the  finest  in  New 
England,  not  for  its  extent  or  grandeur,  but  for  a  quiet  loveliness  due  to  the  windings 
of  the  Connecticut  river  amid  charming  meadows  and  near  and  distant  hills,  while  the 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  highly  cultured  and  dotted  with  villages,  gives  the  scene  a 
domestic  interest.    The  prospect,  however,  has  a  wide  range  in  some  directions. 

HOLT  PHIAL,  or  8AINTE  AlCPOULE,  Order  of,  the  name  of  an  order  of  knight- 
hood which  formerly  existed  in  France,  and  wa9  composed  of  four  persons,  usually  the 
first  in  point  of  rank,  family,  and  fortune  in  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  styled 
Barons  de  la  Satnte  Ampovle,  At  the  coronation  of  the  French  kings,  they  were  delivered 
to  the  dean,  priors,  and  chapter  of  Rheims,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  to  return  the  holy  phial  in  which 
the  coronation  oil  was  kept,  and  which,  according  to  the  legend,  was  brought  from 
heaven  by  the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  St. 
Remy  at  the  coronation  of  Clovis— an  enormous  crowd  having  prevented  the  messenger 
from  bringing  in  time  that  which  had  already  been  prepared.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
order  was  that  the  knights  were  only  knights  for  a  day.  Their  badge  was  a  cross  of 
^old  enameled  white,  cantoned  with  four  fleur-de-lis,  and  on  the  cross  a  dove  descend- 
ing with  a  phial  in  its  beak,  and  a  right  hand  receiving  it 

HOLT  PLACE8--H0LT  SEPTTLOHES.  Under  the  head  Jerusalem  (q.v.)  are  enumer- 
ated many  localities  which,  from  the  memories  associated  with  them,  must  be  full  of 
solemn  interest  for  every  religious  mind;  but  the  name  holy  places  of  Jerusalem  more 
strictly  designates  the  group  of  sacred  places  of  which  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
is  the  center,  and  which  are  supposed  to  comprise  the  sites  of  the  chief  events  of  our 
Lord's  passion,  death,  and  bunal:  Gethsemane,  the  supper-room,  the  church  of  the 
Ascension,  the  tomb  of  the  virgin,  etc. 

In  the  article  Jerusalem,  wie  general  topomphy  of  the  ancient  and  modem  <Atr  is 
briefly  described.  The  so-called  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  stands  within  the  modem 
city,  on  the  n,w.  or  Latin  quarter.  It  is  a  Byzantine  building,  in  the  center  of  a 
spacious  inclosed  court.  Under  the  great  dome  of  the  church  stands  the  holy  sepulcher, 
which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  15  ft.  by  10,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  ceiling,  decorated 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  marble.  A  circular  hall  surrounds  the  space  beneath  the 
dome.  Around  this  circular  hall  are  oratories  for  the  Syrians,  Copts,  and  Marooites; 
and  above  it  is  a  series  of  galleries,  which  are  similarly  appropriated.  In  the  body  of 
the  church  are  the  chapels  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  Christians,  the  church 
as  a  whole  being  maintained  by  the  Ottoman  authorities  in  the  condition,  as  it  were, 
of  a  common  meetin^^-ground  for  all  the  Christian  communions,  as  the  rivalries  of  the 
several  religious  bodies  constantly  lead  to  angry  controversy,  and  not  unfrequently  to 
sanguinary  conflicts.  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  indosure  is  a  somewhat  elevated 
marble  slab,  which  is  called  the  stone  of  unction,  and  is  shown  as  the  stone  on  which 
our  Lord's  body  was  anointed  before  entombment;  and  above  is  an  elevation  approached 
by  steps,  which  is  the  traditionary  Mt.  Calvary,  and  on  which  now  stands  a  rich  dome- 
shaped  building,  floored  with  rich  marbles,  in  the  crypt  of  which  is  the  cavity  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  erection  of  the  cross.  The  street  by  which  this  site  is 
approached,  from  the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  HerocJ's  palace,  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
city,  is  the  principal  street  of  the  Latin  quarter,  and  is  called  by  the  Turks  Hardt-^i' 
Aloam,  and  by  the  Christians  the  Via  DoUyrom,  as  being  the  supposed  route  of  our  Lord 
from  the  hall  of  judj^ment  to  Calvary. 

Such  is  the  traditional  view  as  to  the  locality,  not  only  of  these  leading  events  of  our 
Lord's  history,  but  also  of  many  others  of  minor  importance,  and  less  prominently 
noticeable.  For  a  long  course  of  ages,  the  Christian  world  unhesiutingly  acquiesced  in 
this  view  of  the  topography  of  the  holy  places;  but  since  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  its  correctness;  and  in  late  years  the  question  has 
been  discussed  with  much  learning,  although  with  little  positive,  or  at  least  conclusive, 
result.  About  the  year  1730,  a  German,  named  Eorte,  who  had  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
explored  the  locality,  published  a  work,  calling  the  authenticity  of  the  received  system 
of  sacred  topography  into  question.  The  doubts  expressed  by  him  have  been  repeated 
^  intervals  ever  since  his  day,  and  especially  by  the  celebrated  American  critic.  Dr. 
Robinson,  author  of  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  who  may  be  said  in  two  successive 
investigations  to  have  exhausted  the  evidence  on  one  side  of  the  question,  at  least  so 


far  88  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  had  at  that  time  been  explored.  Dr.  Bobinsoa 
distinctly  affirms  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  received  sacred  localities  with  the 
plain  requirements  of  the  gospel  history ;  but  he  fails  himself  to  point  out  a  scheme  of 
topography  which  may  be  substituted  for  that  which  has  been  traditionidly  received. 
More  recent  critics,  and  especially  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  in  an  Esaa/y  on  the  AnderU  Topog- 
raphy of  Jerusalem,  agreeing  with  Dr.  Robinson  in  rejecting  the  received  topography, 
contends  against  him  that  the  true  site  of  the  holy  sepulcher  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  mosque  of  Omar,  or,  as  the  Mohammedans  call 
it,  the  "dome  of  the  rock."  This  he  holds  to  be  the  identical  church  which  Constan- 
tine  erected  over  the  rock  which  contained  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  Dr.  Stanley,  a  late 
biblical  traveler  in  Palestine,  left  the  question  undecided.  We  can  here  do  nothing 
more  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  chief  authorities  on  each  side  of  the  controversy. 
Bee,  on  the  one  side,  Robinson's  BiJbUeal  Eesearches  in  Palestine;  Smith's  IHetianary  of 
the  BStiU^  article  **  Jerusalem"  (Ferguson);  E%»ay  o^  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem, 
by  the  same  author.  On  the  other,  Williams's  Holy  City;  Raumer's  Beitrdge  eur  BUd, 
(feooraphie;  Sepp's  Ibrsehwngen  eines  Deuteehen  Beieenden  in  Jerusalem;  Schaffter's 
Aechte  Lage  des  neHigen  Oralis,  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine  exploration  fund, 
diligent  researches  are  now  being  carried  on  at  Jerusalem,  and  several  important  dis- 
coveries have  been  made.  See  an  account  of  the  excavations  in  Underground  Jerusalem, 
by  capt.  Warren,  b.b.  (London,  1876). 

HOL'TBOOD.  In  the  year  1128,  king  David  L  of  Scothmd  founded  at  Edmburgh  an 
abbey  of  canons,  regular,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  dedicated  in  honor  of 
the  holy  cross  or  rood,  which  was  brought  to  Scotland  by  St.  Margaret  about  the  year 
1070,  and  became  one  of  the  heirlooms  of  the  kingdom.  The  black  rood  of  Scot- 
land (q.v.),  as  it  was  called,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross  m  1346,  and  as  its  history  passed  from  remembrance,  a  fable  sprung  up  telling  how 
king  David  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  young  nobles  to  go  a  hunting  on  the  solemn  fes- 
tival by  which  the  church  yearly  commemorated  the  finding  of  the  holy  cross  at  Jeru- 
salem; how  the  chase  lay  through  the  forest,  which  in  those  days  encircled  Arthur's  Seat, 
and  stretched  almost  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh;  how  the  king,  in  pursuit  of  a  wild  hart, 
outrode  all  his  companions;  how  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  cra^  the  hart  turned  to  bay, 
and  overthrew  the  king's  horse;  how  as  it  rushed  at  the  kmg,  threatening  him  with 
instant  death,  a  cross,  as  if  from  between  its  antlers,  miraculously  slid  into  the  king's 
hands;  how  at  the  sight  of  it  the  hart  fled  and  vanished;  and  how  the  king,  warned  by 
a  vision  in  his  sleep,  resolved  to  build  a  monastery  in  honor  of  the  holy  rood  on  the 
spot  where  his  life  had  been  so  preternaturally  saved.  When  this  legend  was  invented, 
apparently  about  the  year  1420,  it  had  been  forgotten  that  the  first  site  of  the  abbey  was 
not  at  the  foot  of  S^isbury  crags,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  whence  it  was  not 
finally  removed  until  after  the  year  1174,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Canongate,  as 
the  little  burgh  came  to  be  called  which  the  canons  erected  between  their  abbey  and  the 
king's  burgh  of  Edinburgh.  The  abbey  was  burned  by  the  English  in  1885,  in  1544, 
and  in  1547.  Before  it  could  be  restored  after  these  last  conflagrations,  the  reformation 
arrived,  when  the  ruins  of  the  choir  and  transepts  were  taken  down  to  repair  the  nave. 
This  was  used  as  the  parish  church  of  the  Canongate  from  about  1560  till  1672,  when  it 
was  turned  into  the  chapel-royal.  In  1687  king  James  VII.,  having  built  another  parish 
church  for  the  Canongate,  set  the  nave  of  tne  abbey  church  apart  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  and  had  it  fitted  up  with  stalls  for  the  knights  of  the  thistle.  It  was 
plundered  and  btirned  by  the  mob  at  the  revolution  in  1688,  and  remained  in  neglect 
untfl  1758.  In  that  year  it  was  repaired  and  roofed,  but  the  roof  was  too  heavy  for  the 
walls,  and  it  fell  in  1768,  crushing  the  pillars  of  the  n.  aisle,  and  otherwise  injuring  the 
building. 

The  abbey  of  Holjrrood  early  became  the  occasional  abode  of  the  Scottish  kings. 
John  Balliol  held  a  parliament  within  its  walls  in  1295.  James  II.  was  born  in  it, 
crovraed  in  it,  married  in  it.  buried  in  it.  The  foundations  of  a  palace,  apart  from  the 
abbey,  were  laid  by  James  IV.,  whose  splendid  nuptials  with  the  princess  Margaret  of 
England  were  celebrated  here  in  1508.  Edinburgh  had  now  become  the  acknowledged 
capital  of  Scotland,  and  Holyrood  henceforth  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scottish 
sovereigns.  Queen  Mary  took  up  her  abode  in  the  palace  when  she  returned  from 
France  in  1561.  Here,  in  1566,  HiuAo  was  torn  from  her  side,  and  murdered.  Her 
son,  king  James  VI.,  dwelt  much  in  Holyrood  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  in  1608.  He  revisited  it  in  1617.  It  was  garrisoned  by  Cromwell's  troops  after 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  1650,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  was  burned  down.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  king  Charles  II.,  from  the  designs  of  sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  between 
1671  and  1679.  In  1745  and  1746  it  was  occupied  in  succession  by  prince  Charles 
Edward  and  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  It  sheltered  the  count  d'Artois  (afterwards 
king  Charies  X.  of  France)  from  1795  to  1799.  and  again  from  1881  to  1885.  King 
Oeorge  lY.  held  his  court  in  it  in  1822.  Since  that  time  much  has  been  done  to  make 
it  a  suitable  residence  for  the  sovereign,  and  queen  Victoria  has  occasionally  made  a 
short  stay  here. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  palace  is  the  n.w.  tower,  founded  by  king  James  IV.  about 
1500,  and  completed  by  his  son,  king  James  V.,  who  died  in  1542.    It  was  somewhat 
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modernized  in  1671-79;  and  the  roofs,  if  not  the  floors  also,  were  renewed  by  long 
Cliarles  I.  (1625-49),  whose  cipher  they  bear;  but  otherwise  the  disposition  of  the  rooms 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  queen  Mary.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  furniture  is  much  more  recent,  and  that  the  articles  shown  as  relics  of  Mary 
and  her  court  are  wholly  spurious. 

The  palace,  with  its  precincts  and  park,  is  a  sanctuary  for  debtors.  In  England  the 
same  privilege  extends  to  royal  palaces  to  this  extent,  that  no  writ  of  legal  process  can 
be  executed  within  their  bounds;  but  this  practically  is  only  a  protection  to  the  servants 
of  the  palace;  and  no  means  exist  for  insolvent  persons  taking  lodgings  in  a 'privileged 
place  there  or  elsewhere,  and  avoiding  imprisonment,  in  so  systematic  a  way  as  is  com- 
petent to  residents  within  the  precincts  of  Holyrood  palace,  where  there  is  am]^e  accom- 
modation. The  precincts  comprehend  the  adjoining  park  and  the  hills  of  Arthur's  Seat 
and  Salisbury  crags.  Befueee  debtora  must  procure  a  certificate  of  protection  within 
24  hours  from  the  proper  omcial  within  the  bounds.  Taking  refuge  within  the  sanctu- 
ary  is  considered  disreputable,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  recent  meliorations 
in  the  laws  affecting  debtors,  the  practice  is  greatly  fallen  off.  It  is  to  be  added  that 
the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood  shelters  debtors  to  the  crown. 

HOLT  SEPUICHEB,  Eniohts  of  the,  an  order  of  knighthood  instituted,  probably 
by  pope  Alexander  VI.,  for  the  guardianship  of  the  holy  sepulcher,  and  the  relief  and 
protection  of  pilgrims.  The  pope  was  originally  the  grand-master,  but  he  subseqiiently 
ceded  his  rights  to  the  guardian  father  of  the  holy  sepulcher.  The  knights  must,  bv  the 
rules  of  the  order,  be  all  of  noble  descent;  they  were  bound  to  bear  mass  daily,  to  fight, 
to  live,  and  to  die  for  the  Christian  faith,  etc.  In  return  for  these  duties,  the  knights 
had  the  most  unusual  and  extraordinary  privileges  conferred  on  them:  they  were  exempt 
from  taxation,  could  marry,  and  yet  possess  church  property,  legitimize  bastards,  and 
cut  down  and  bury  the  bodies  of  criminals  who  had  been  hanged.  On  the  recapture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  the  knights  retired  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Perugia.  After  a 
temporary  union  with  the  hospitalers,  the  order  was  reconstructed  in  1814  both  in 
France  and  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in  existence  within  a  very  small  circle  of  knights 
ejected  by  the  guardian  father  from  the  most  respectable  pilgrims  who  come  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

HOLY  SPIRIT  PLANT,  or  Dove  Plant,  names  given  to  a  Central  American 
orchid,  the  peruteria  elata.  The  flower  stem  is  5  or  6  ft.  high,  bearing  upon  its  upper 
portion  numerous  tulip-shaped,  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  stamens  and  pistils  in  the 
orchid  family  are  united  in  a  column,  and  in  this  particular  plant  they  present  the 
appearance  of  a  dove  with  expanded  wings  within  a  spherical  alabaster  white  vase 
formed  by  the  petals.  It  is  used  in  religloud  festivals  in  Central  America  as  the  symbol 
of  the  form  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  at  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 

HOLY  WATEB,  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  a£  also  in  the  Greek,  Russian,  and  oriental 
churches,  signifies  water  blessed  by  a  priest  or  bishop  for  certain  religious  uses.  Water 
is,  almost  of  its  own  nature,  a  fltting  symbol  of  purity;  and  accordinely,  in  most  of 
the  ancient  religions,  the  use  of  lustral  or  purifying  water  not  only  formed  part  of 
the  public  worship,  but  also  entered  largely  into  the  personal  acts  of  sanctincation 
prescribed  to  individuals.  The  Jewish  law  contained  many  provisions  to  the  same 
effect;  and  our  Lord,  by  establishing  baptism  with  water  as  the  necessary  form  of  initia- 
tion into  the  religion  instituted  by  him,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  use,  which,  from  its 
universal  acceptance  among  mankind,  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  the  primeval  natural 
revelation.  The  usage  of  sprinkling  the  hands  and  face  with  water  before  entering  the 
sanctuary,  which  was  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  law,  was  retained,  or  at  least  very  early 
adopted,  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Tertullian  in  the  end 
of  the  2d  century.  And  that  the  water  so  employed  was  blessed  by  the  priests  we  learn, 
among  others,  from  St.  Jerome,  and  from  the  apostolical  constitutions.  Although  it  is 
dlf&cult  to  fix  the  precise  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  practice  of  minghng  salt 
with  the  water  is  of  very  ancient  origin  (see  Canon  20,  De  Conseer.  But  iii.).  In  the 
western  church  there  is  a  solemn  blessing  of  water  in  the  service  of  Holy  Saturday,  but 
the  ceremonial  is  repeated  by  tlie  priest  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  replenish  the 
fountain.  Instructed  Catholics  regard  the  use  of  holy  water  chiefly  as  a  means  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  the  necessity  of  internal  purity;  and  although  it  is  supposed  to 
derive  from  the  blessing  a  special  efficacy  for  this  end,  yet  this  efficacy  is  held  to  be 
mainly  subjective  and  of  a  character  entirely  distinct  from  that  ascribed  to  the  sacra- 
mental rites  of  the  church.  In  the  reformed  churches  the  use  of  holy  water  is  regarded 
as  unscriptural  and  superstitious. 

HOLY  WEEK,  the  week  immediately  preceding  Easter,  and  specially  consecrated  to 
the  commemoration  of  the  passion  of  our  Redeemer.  In  English  use,  it  is  also  called 
*' passion  week"  (a  name  appropriated,  in  Roman  use,  to  the  week  before  Palm  Sun- 
day). This  institution  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  the  name  holy  week  is  but  one  of 
many  by  which  its  sacred  character  has  been  described.  It  was  also  called  tlie  "ereat 
week,"  the  "silent  week,"  the  "week  of  the  holy  passion,"  the  "vacant  week,  the 
"penitential  week."  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  week  are  increased  solemnity  and  gloom,  penitential  rigor,  and 
mourning.     If  any  of  the  ordinary  church  festivals  fall  y^|^^4t_^|i^nsf erred  till 
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after  Easter.  All  instrumental  music  Is  suspended  in  the  churches,  the  altars  are 
stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the  pictures  and  statues  are  veiled  from  public  sight; 
manual  labor,  although  it  is  no  longer  entirely  prohibited,  is  by  many  persons  volun- 
tarily suspended;  the  rigor  of  fasting  is  redoubled,  and  alms-deeds  and  other  works  ot 
mercy  sedulously  enjoined  and  practiced.  All  church  services  of  the  week,  moreover, 
breathe  the  spirit  of  mourning,  some  of  them  being  specially  devoted  to  the  commemorap 
tion  of  particular  scenes  in  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  The  days  thus  specially  solem- 
nized are  Palm  Sunday,  Spy  Wednesday,  Holy  (or  Maundy)  Thursday,  Good  Friday 
(q.  v.),  Holy  Saturday.  Holy  Thursday  (called  also  Maundy  Thursday,  from  mandatum, 
the  first  word  in  one  of  the  church  services  of  the  day),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
is  specially  designed  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  of  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist.  But.  there  are  several  other  services  annexed  to  the  day,  as  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  oil  or  chrism  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  orders,  and 
extreme  unction,  the  washing  of  pilgrims'  feet,  and  tlie  tenebrse.  To  Holy  Saturday 
belongs  the  solemn  blessing  of  fire  and  of  the  water  of  the  baptismal  font;  and  from 
the  earliest  times  it  was  set  apart  for  the  baptism  of  catechumens,  and  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  ecclesiastical  ministry.  From  the  fire  solemnly  blessed  on 
this  day  is  lighted  the  Paschal  light,  which  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead.  This  symbolical  light  is  kept  burning  during  the  readingof  the  gospel  at 
mass  throughout  the  interval  between  Easter  and  Pentecost.  See  Wetser's  Kirclien- 
Lexicon,  art.  "  Charwoche."  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  many  instances  the 
primitive  institution  of  the  holy  week  was  perverted,  and  that  the  suspension  of  labor, 
which  was  originally  designed  for  purposes  of  devotion  and  recollection,  was  turned 
into  an  occasion  of  amusement  not  unfrequently  of  a  very  questionable  character. 
Such  abuses  are  now  universally  discountenanced  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

In  the  Protestant  communions  there  is  no  special  solemnization  of  the  holy  week, 
with  the  exception  of  Good  Friday  (q.v.),  which  is  observed  in  some  of  them. 

HO'LTWELL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  market  t.  of  North  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Flint,  and  4^  m.  n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  line  of  the  Holyhqad  and  Chester  railway,  and  near  the  south-western  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  It  is  the  center  of  an  immensely  valuable  mineral  district, 
and  is  the  seat  of  numerous  establishments  for  lead  and  copper  smelting,  manufac- 
turing shot,  zinc,  etc.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  cottons,  fiannels,  and  galloons, 
paper,  and  Roman  cement;  coal  and  lead  mines,  and  limestone  quarries,  are  worked. 
This  borough  unites  with  those  of  Flint,  Kold,  etc.,  in  returning  a  member  to  parlia- 
ment.   Pop.  71,  7,061. 

Holywell  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  and  fiourishing  towns  of  North  Wales. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  renowned  well  bf  St.  Winifred,  which  is  estimated  to  deliver 
twenty-one  tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  copious  spring  in  Britain. 
Its  waters  were  at  one  time  believed  to  be  efiacacious  in  curing  diseases,  and  were  visited 
by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

EOXAOE  is  the  service  or  show  of  respect  due  from  a  knight  or  vassal  to  his  lord  in 
feudal  times.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  form  of  expression  used  in  doing  the  ser- 
vice, which  wsA—jeo  deveigne  vostre  home — I  become  your  man.  Since  the  abolition  of 
tenures,  the  word  has  no  substantial  legal  meaning  in  the  law  of  England,  except  in  a 
limited  sense  as  to  copyholds,  to  denote  the  kind  of  acknowledgment  made  by  a  tenant 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  homage  jury  consisted  of  the  tenants  who  diet  homage, 
and  their  presence  was  necessary  to  attest  some  acts.  Homagium  redder^  was  the  expres- 
sion, now  obsolete,  signifying  a  solemn  renunciation  of  homage  or  fealty  to  the  lord, 
and  a  defiance  of  him.  The  word  homage  is  not  used  in  Scotch  law,  though  the  feudal 
system  is  not  obsolete  in  Scotland  in  many  other  respects. 

HOMALOP'SIBJS,  a.  family  of  serpents  distinguished  by  having  fiat,  plate-like 
spaces  on  their  heads  and  on  the  abdomen.  The  family  comprises  a  number  of  genera, 
five  or  six  of  which  are  found  in  North  America. 

HOMALOP'TBBA  (Gr.  level-winged),  the  name  given  by  some  entomologists  to  a  small 
order  of  insects,  which  has  been  more  generally  regarded  as  a  division  of  the  order  diptera* 
The  homaloptera  have  also  been  called  Pupipara,  from  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  larvse  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  remain  there  till  they 
have  passed  into  the  pupa  state.  Some  of  the  homaloptera  are  wingless.  Examples  of 
this  order  are  found  in  the  forest  fiy  (q.v.),  and  in  thosq  extraordinary  parasites  of  bats 
called  nyeieribia.     All  the  homaloptera  are  parasites. 

HOlfBITBCh  YOB  BEB  HOES,  a  pleasant  little  t.  in  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau, 
Germany,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Taunus  mountains,  9  m.  n.w.  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  It  has  beautiful  environs,  and  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral 
waters  and,  until  recently,  gambling  saloons.  The  waters  are  considered  very  eflfective 
in  cases  of  disordered  liver  and  stomach.  They  are  five  in  number,  and  one  of  them,  the 
Mkabeth,  contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  any  saline  spa  known.  About  400,000  bottles 
of  the  "waters"  of  Homburg  vor  der  H5he  are  annually  sent  away.  Pop.  71,  8,626; 
'75,  8,3W.  Digitized  by  VjOugK:: 
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HOME,  Daniel  Dunglas,  b.  Scotland,  1833;  especially  noted  as  a  gpiritualist. 
When  a  child  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  at  17  years  of  age  was  extensively  known 
as  a  medium,  and  the  most  surprising  stories  were  told  of  his  powers  and  his  manifes- 
tations. In  1833  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  soon  gave  it  up  and  visited  Europe. 
While  in  Rome  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  At  St.  Petersburg  in  1858  he 
married  a  Russian  lady  of  noble  birth.  She  died  in  1862,  leaving  a  son.  In  1864  Home 
was  expelled  from  the  city  of  Rome  by  the  church  authorities  for  his  spiritualistic  prac- 
tices.  For  some  years  he  was  conspicuous  in  London,  and- in  1871  he  married  another 
Russian  lady  of  rank.    He  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  spiritualism. 

HOME,  Sir  Eyerard,  1755-1882;  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  his  connection  with 
the  Hunters  brought  him  into  notice  early  in  life.  At  one  time  he  was  held  in  high 
estimation  as  a  surgical  practitioner.  He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  to  St.  George's  hospital; 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  publication  of  various  works  which  attained  a  con- 
siderable share  of  celebrity,  contributed  greatly  to  extend  his  reputation.  In  1818  he 
was  created  a  baronet,  ana  was  also  appointed  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king.  He  was 
the  autlior  of  Practical  Obaervations  on  stricture;  J^ctureaon  ComparcUive  AjuUomy;  and 
of  various  papers  in  the  PhUoiophiccU  Transactuma, 

HOME,  Hemrt  (Lord  Eahes),  an  eminent  Scottish  lawyer  and  author,  was  b.  in 
1696  at  Karnes,  in  Berwickshire.  Destined  by  his  friends  for  the  law,  he  was  appren- 
ticed in  1712  to  a  writer  to  the  signet;  but  he  afterwards  decided  on  adopting  the  highest 
branch  of  his  profession,  and  qualified  himself  for  it  mainly  bv  private  reading  and 
attendance  at  the  courts.  Entering  the  bar  in  1723,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  Feb., 
1752,  assuming  the  title  of  lord  Kames,  and  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary  in 
1763.  He  died  Dec.  27,  1782.  In  1728  he  publUhed  JKmarA»e>fo  2>«»«W7W  ^  tA«  Owr^ 
of  Season  from  1716  to  1728.  The  materials  of  this  work  were  in  1741  emboaied  in  his 
Dictionary  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  during  its  whole  history,  which,  though 
now  superseded,  was  of  great  use  to  lawyers  at  the  time,  and  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  continued  by  lord  Woodhouselee.  He  is  b^t  known,  however,  by  his  Euafson 
the  JPnndples  ofMoraUty  and  Natural  Beliffion  (1751),  containing  a  solution  of  the  question 
of  human  freedom,  which  brought  on  him  the  suspicion  of  infidelity,  and  raised  con- 
siderable controversy  in  the  courts  of  the  church  and  through  the  press;  his  Introduction 
to  tlie  Art  of  Thinking  (1761);  and  above  all,  his  celebrated  Principles  of  Criticism,  the 
work  on  which  his  fame  now  chiefly  rests.  In  1773  appeared  his  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man,  which  may  be  found  entertaining,  but  are  now  of  very  little  scientific  value. 
Though  thus  busily  occupied  with  judicial  and  literary  labors,  he  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  wrote  a  useful  tract  on  the  former,  entitled 
The  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  improve  AgricuUure  by  sulifeeting  it  to  the  Teat 
of  Bational  Principles,  His  last  work.  Loose  Thoughts  on  Education  (17S1),  was  written 
in  his  85th  year.  See  lord  Woodhouselee's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  <if  Horns 
(2  vols.  4to,  Edin.  1807). 

ROIOS,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and  dramatist,  was  b.  in  1722.  He  studied  for  the 
church,  and  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  where  he  wrote  his  tragedy 
of  Douglas,  which  was  acted  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
The  production  of  this  piece  gave  great  offense  to  his  clerical  brethren,  and  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ministry.  He  retired  into  England,  where  be 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  carl  of  Bute,  ana  received  a  pension.  His  other  dramatic 
works  are  Agis;  Aquileia;  The  Fatal  Discovery;  and  Atomo—eyerj  line  of  which  hM 
departed  from  the  memory  of  mankind.    He  died  in  1808. 

It  is  difilcult  now  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Douglas  was  first  greeted. 
It  was  praised  by  men  of  all  ranks,  and  Bums — who  should  have  known  better — ^talks  of 
Home  having 

Methodised  wild  Shakespeare  into  plan. 

This  enthusiasm  has  departed  long  aeo.  Still  Douglas  contains  pathos,  and  amid  its 
florid  declamation  there  may  be  foundnot  a  few  natural  touches,  and  it  is  on  account 
of  these  that  it  still  haunts  the  stage  in  a  shadowy  kind  of  way.  . 

EOIOS'LTV  {rasa  miraletus  or  macuUUa),  a  species  of  ray  (q.v.),  commoa  on  the  & 
coast  of  England,  and  plentiful  in  the  London  market,  but  comparatively  rare  on  the 
e.  coast  of  Scotland.  In  form  and  appearance  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  thomback 
than  the  skate.  On  some  parts  of  the  British  coast  the  homelyn  is  called  sand  ray.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  spotted  ray. 

HOIOSOFATHY,  from  two  (Jreek  words  signifying  **  similar  suffering,**  is  a  system  of 
medicine  introduced  into  practice  about  the  close  of  last  century,  by  a  Carman  physician 
of  the  name  of  Hahnemann  (q.v.).  It  is  founded  upon  the  belief  that  medicines  have 
the  power  of  curing  morbid  conditions  similar  to  those  which  they  have  the  power  to 
excite;  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  phrase,  similia  aimiWma  euiuntur,  and  in  English  by 
"like  cures  like."  That  diseases  are  cured  by  substances  which  produce  in  persons  in 
health  symptoms  like  those  presented  by  a  patient,  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  a 
recognized  fact,  both  by  medical  writers  and  by  poets  who  have  expressed  the  prevailiag 
belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  Among  the  former,  we  find  the  author  of  a 
treatise  generally  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  entitled  On  <Af^jHa^.f»  i^-liiT^**  writer 
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ffives  numerous  examples  of  what  may  be  called  lu?meopatik£e  cures;  and  recommends 
for  the  cure  of  mania  this  remarkable  prescription:  *'  Give  the  patient  a  draught  made 
from  the  root  of  mandrake,  in  a  smaller  do9e  than  sufflcieni  to  induce  mania, "  The  wotks 
of  the  poets  abound  with  illustrations  of  this  belief.  Ftobabhr  the  oldest  expression  of 
it  is  m  some  lines  ascribed  by  AthensBUs  to  Antiphanes,  who  lived  404  B.O.,  which  have 
been  thus  translated: 

Take  the  hair,  it  is  well  written, 

Of  the  dog  by  which  you're  bitten; 

Work  off  one  wine  by  his  brother, 

And  one  labor  with  another; 

Cook  with  cook,  and  strife  with  strife. 
Business  with  business^  and  wif^  with  wif a 

Shakespeare,  in  Bomso  andJuUet,  thus  expresses  the  same  maxim; 

Tut,  man  I  one  fire  bums  out  another's  burning; 
One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  •^ngiiigi^ 

Take  thou  some  new  Infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  wiU  die. 

Milton,  in  the  preface  to  Samson  AgomtUs,  gives  his  version  thus:  "In  physic,  things 
of  melancholic  hue  and  quality  are  used  against  melancholy,  sour  against  sour,  salt  to 
remove  salt  humors,"  etc.  Thus,  there  has  always  been  a  vague  tradition  that  medicines 
sometimes  cured  diseases  similar  to  those  they  caused.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Hahne- 
mann to  propound  the  startling  dogma,  not  only  that  medicines  did  occasionally  pro- 
duce such  cures,  but  that  true,  direct,  and  radical  cures  could  only  be  effected  by 
recognizing  this  principle  as  the  guide  for  the  selection  of  the  right  remedy  in  any  given 
morbid  condition  of  the  system.  He  engaged  his  friends  and  disciples  in  the  task  of 
procuring  accurate  data  on  which  to  proceed  in  reducing  his  rule  to  practice.  They 
took  given  quantities  of  the  substance  which  was  the  subject  of  experiment,  and  each 
kept  a  recoixi  of  the  effects  it  produced.  The  various  records  thus  obtained  were  sub- 
mitted to  Hahnemann,  who  compared  them  together,  and  with  his  own  observations  on 
himself,  and  out  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  compiled  what  goes  by  the  name  of  "  a 
proving^'  of  the  medicine.  Hahnemann  lays  it  down  as  one  of  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  homeopathy,  that  no  medicine  should  be  given  to  the  sick  which  has  not  nrst 
been  proved  upon  those  in  health.  He  devoted  himself  to  this  task,  and  has  left  ten 
volumes  of  such  **  provings;"  out  of  this  work  the  various  abridgments  in  popular  use 
in  this  and  other  countries  have  been  derived^  The  properties  once  determined,  then,  it 
becomes  possible  to  administer  it  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  homeopathy.  To 
do  so,  however,  it  requires  that  the  medicine  should  be  given  bv  itself.  Thus,  the 
second  proposition  of  Hahnemann's  system  is,  **  that  only  one  medicine  ^ould  ever  be 
given  at  once." 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicinal  substances  upon  persons  in  health — from  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  to  select  a  remedy  whose  action  corresponds  with  the  symp- 
toms of  the  patient  under  treatment — to  give  this  remedy  by  itself  alone,  are  three  of 
the  fundamental  rules  for  the  practice  of  homeopathy.  The  fourth  is,  that  the  dose  of 
a  homeopathic  medicine  should  be  so  small  as  not  to  cause  any  general  disturbance  of 
the  system,  its  action  being  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  body  which  is  in  a  morbid 
condition.  How  small  that  is  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experiment.  When  Hahne- 
mann propounded  his  system,  he  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  the  effect  of  a  medici- 
nal substance  depends  "upon  two  conditions:  first,  the  mechanical  form  in  which  it  is 
administered;  and  second,  the  state  of  the  body  of  the  person  who  takes  it. 

For  example,  a  hard  pill  of  belladonna  of  five  grains,  swallowed  by  a  robust  and 
healthy  man,  may  be  followed  by  only  trifling  symptoms;  but  let  that  pill  be  dissolved 
in  a  pound  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  the  solution  be  given  every  hour,  then  we  shall 
have  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  poisonous  action  of  the  drug.  But  if,  instead  of 
administering  it  to  a  person  in  rude  health,  it  be  given  to  one  who  is  suffering  from 
such  an  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  as  belladonna  produces,  then  we  shall  find  that  the 
inflamed  tonsils  will  be  most  acted  upon  by  their  specific  irritant.  Disease  implies  a 
preternatural  sensitiveness.  An  inflamed  eye  cannot  bear  light,  an  inflamed  stomach 
cannot  bear  food,  and  every  diseased  organ  is  powerfully  affected  by  the  particular 
substance  which  has,  in  its  physiological  operation,  a  close  affinity  with  the  character 
of  the  morbid  condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  time  its  speciflc  medicine  is  administered. 

To  arrive  at  the  degree  to  which  it  was  desirable  to  reduce  the  dose,  a  series  of 
experiments  were  necessary.  It  was  a  matter  to  which  all  d  priori  reasoning  was  inappli- 
cable. In  an  article  published  in  HufsUmd^s  Journal  in  the  year  1801,  Hahnemann 
observes:  '*  You  ask  me  what  effect  TmAnnr^^  ^^  ^  grain  of  belladonna  can  have.  The 
word  can  is  apt  to  lead  to  misconceptions.  Let  us  ask  nature  what  effect  imArvji^^  ^^  ^ 
grain  of  belladonna  has"  He  then  states  the  conditions  of  the  experiment — viz.,  that 
this  fraction  of  a  ^rain  should  be  administered  to  a  patient  suffermg  from  a  peculiar 
form  of  scarlet  fever  then  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  presenting  a  combination  of 
symptoms  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by  be^a^p^jim.^Jiahnemann 
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maintained  that  this  fraction  of  a  grain  was  sufBeient  for  the  purposes  of  homeopathic 
cure. 

Homeopathic  doses  are  often  expressed  by  fractions,  thus:  Suppose  the  medicine 
to  be  a  vegetable  substance;  a  strong  tincture  is  made  of  it,  and  this  is  technically  called 
the  matlier-tineiure.  Two  scales  of  dilution  are  now  prepared  from  this,  called  respec- 
tively the  decimal  and  the  centmmal,  which  latter  was  that  advocated  by  Hahnemann, 
while  the  former,  though  of  recent  introduction,  is  at  jjresent  very  largely  employed. 
To  prepare  the  decimal  attenuations,  1  drop  of  mother-tincture  is  added  to  9  drops  of 
alcohol,  and  it  is  labeled  1'.  The  Mcond  decimal  dUutian  (Z*)  is  formed  by  adding  9 
drops  of  spirit  to  1  drop  of  1',  and  so  on  for  the  8'.  etc.  In  preparing  the  eenteamaU^ 
1  drop  of  mother-tincture  is  added  to  99  drops  of  alcohol,  so  as  to  dilute  it  99  times,  and 
this  preparation  is  called  the  first  dikUion,  and  marked  1.  A^in,  a  drop  of  number  1 
— that  is,  of  the  li^th  of  a  drop  of  the  mother- tincture — is  mixed  with  other  99  drops 
of  alcohol,  and  marked  2,  or  the  second  dilution.  This  contains  i^th  of  a  drop  of 
jj^th  of  a  drop  of  the  mother-tincture,  or  Ti^Jinyt**  ^^  ^  drop  of  the  mother- tincture. 
This  simple  process  of  subdivision  is  continued,  and  each  step  is  recorded  in  the  same 
way:  thu«,  number  8  means  a  millionth;  number  6,  a  billionth;  and  number  80  (which 
is  the  highest  recommended  by  Hahnemann),  a  decillionth.  Insoluble  substances,  of 
course,  cannot  be  thus  treated;  they  are  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk.  One  grain,  say, 
of  sulphur  is  triturated  with  99  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  forming  tfie  first  trituration^  and 
marked  number  1,  and  so  on ;  but  after  advancing  to  the  fifth  or  sixth,  then  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  all  substances  become  soluble  in  this  very  minute  proportion  in  alcohol,  and 
alcoholic  dilutions  are  made  of  them  in  the  same  way  as  of  the  vegetable  tinctures. 
After  making  these  alcoholic  preparations,  the  homeopathic  chemist  saturates  with 
them  minute  pellicles  of  sugar  of  milk,  known  technically  by  the  name  of  ffloMes  or 
pilules.* 

A  system  so  revolutionary  naturally  encountered  most  determijaed  opposition.  In 
Germany  there  were  loj^l  obstacles  to  its  practice.  In  Austria  physicians  were  not 
allowed  to  dispense  their  own  medicines,  even  gratuitously;  all  medicines  administered 
to  the  sick  were  prepared  by  the  apothecaries,  and  the  late  of  homeopathy  could  not 
be  trusted  to  their  hands,  as  their  interests  were  deeply  involved.  Thus  it  happened 
that,  from  the  year  1818  to  the  year  1836,  homeopathy  was  only  tolerated  in  Austria 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  In  1836  cholera  broke  out  for  the  second  time  in 
Vienna,  ana  Dr.  Fleisohmann,  the  physician  to  an  institution  in  which  homeopathy  has 
been  followed,  was  required  by  government  to  prepare  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
cholera  patients.  He  undertook  the  charge,  on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  employ  homeopathy  in  their  treatment.  This  was  granted,  homeopathy  having 
been  very  successful  in  Vienna  and  different  towns  in  Germany  in  cholera  in  1880-31. 
He  treated  732  cases;  of  these,  488  recovered  and  fU/i  died.  The  hospital  was  under 
daily  inspection  by  the  government,  and  the  result  of  the  treatment  was  made  known 
to  count  Kolourat,  the  home-minister.  Shortly  after,  the  emperor  issued  an  ordinance 
granting  to  every  duly  qualified  physician  the  right  of  practicing  homeopathy.  The 
cholera  mortality  under  homeopathic  treatment  was  in  this  instance  one  in  three,  while 
the  average  mortality  of  the  same  epidemic  at  the  same  place  was  two  in  three. — Wilde's 
Attsiria. 

When  cholera  was  approaching  western  Europe,  Hahnemann  was  studying  his 
^'provings,"  to  ascertain  what  substance  resembled  most  nearly  in  its  effects  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  The  medicine  he  found  to  be  camphor;  and  before  he  had  ever 
seen  a  case  of  cholera,  guided  by  the  details  given  by  practitioners,  he  announced  in  the 
year  1831:  ''Every  one,  the  instant  any  of  his  friends  is  taken  ill  of  cholera,  must 
immediately  give  him  camphor."  This  bold  prediction,  that  camphor  was  the  antidote 
for  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  was  soon  tested  in  Hungary  and  Moravia,  and  camphor  has 
since  been  accepted  universally  by  homeopathists  as  the  most  efficient  remedy  against 
an  invasion  of  cholera. 

The  reported  success  of  the  homeopathic  treatment  of  cholera  at  Vienna  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  directing  public  attention  to  the  hospital  where  the  new  system 
was  practiced.  Physicians  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  from  America  went  thither  to 
watch  the  treatment.  In  a  report  published  by  Dr.  Fleischmann  some  years  ago,  it  is 
stated  that  at  that  time  he  had  treated  17,318  cases,  chiefly  of  acute  diseases.  Amone 
these  were — of  erysipelas,  514  cases,  of  which  510  recovered ;  of  rheumatic  fever,  1417,  cS 
which  1416  recovered;  of  intermittent  fever,  1066,  of  which  1058  recovered;  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  1052,  of  which  1004  recovered. 

From  Germany  as  a  center,  where  it  is  now  extensively  practiced  and  taught, 
homeopathy  spread  over  Europe  and  America.  In  America  there  are  upwards  of  2,000 
avowed  practitioners  of  the  system.  In  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries  it 
has  numerous  adherents,  many  of  whom  occupy  influential  positions  of  trust  and 
authority.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1827  by  Dr.  (^uin,  physician  to 
the  king  of  the  Belgians;  and  there  are  now  above  800  registered  practitioners  in  Britain 

*  It  mast,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  smaU  doses  are  not  necessarily  homeopathy,  which 
consists  in  the  administration  of  drugs  according  to  the  law  of  timiUtrw,  the  ao«e  being  a  matter  in 
which  experience  has  guided  to  dilutions  in  many  though  not  in  all  casea  .      /  ^  /  ^  < « .  /^ 
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who  have  adopted  it.    In  London  there  is  a  hospital  cnpable  of  containing  upwards  of 
100  patients,  where  lectures  are  occasionally  delivered  by  appointed  teachers. 

The  number  of  physicians  who  avowedly  practice  homeopathy  has  not  greatly 
increased  of  late;  but  its  adherents  claim  that  the  actual  practice  of  it  has  been  greatly 
augmented.  In  proof  of  this  theyxwint  to  the  more  recent  text-books  in  medicine,  pub- 
lished by  the  teachers  of  the  dominant  school;  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  value  of 
small  doses  of  aconite  in  inflammatory  fevers,  arsenic  in  gastritis,  ipecacuanha  (in  one- 
drop  doses)  in  vomiting,  etc. 

The  objections  entertained  by  physicians  to  the  so-called  "homeopathic"  practice 
of  medicine  are  based,  not  upon  any  unwillingness  to  employ  medicines  whose  action 
resembles  more  or  less  the  features  of  the  disease  for  which  they  are  prescribed,  but 
solely  on  the  impossibility,  according  to  the  common  view,  of  adopting  this  as  a  specific 
rule  of  practice,  and  especially  as  an  exclusive  and  all-embracing  law  of  therapeutics. 
The  action  of  emetics  in  some  kinds  of  indigestion,  and  of  rhubarb  in  some  kinds  of 
diarrhea,  are  familiar  examples  in  daily  use,  showing  that  ordinary  practice  is  not 
regulated  by  any  blind  prejuaice  against  what  is  called  the  homeopathic  law  of  HmUia 
simUibus  eurantur;  but  in  these  cases  the  physician  does  not  in  the  least  commit  him- 
self either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  law,  but  rather  sets  it  aside  as  a  mere  metaphysical 
abstraction,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  principle  of  the  cure,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  common-sense  and  experience,  applied  to  the  facts  of  individual  cases  and 
groups  of  cases.  The  true  physician  is  not  a  sectary;  he  disowns  all  artificial  formulas 
of  cure,  exactly  as  he  disowns  homeopathy;  and  he  especially  disowns  the  nickname 
of  aUojkUhist,  invented  for  him  by  Hahnemann.  His  belief  in  remedies  is  not  founded 
on  extreme  generalizations,  and  he  refuses  to  be  limited  in  his  practice  by  any  other 
technical  rules  than  those  derived  from  a  fair  view  of  facts  investigated  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  positive  science.  It  is  verjr  certain  that  Hahnemann^  alleged  * '  provings 
have  been  rejected  as  in  great  part  visionary  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  ascertain  personally  the  effect  of  the  same  remedies;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Hahnemann  himself  admits  the  general  aggravation  of  diseases  by  homeopa- 
thic doses  when  administered  in  sensible  quantities,  and  that  the  system  of  infinitesimal 
doses  was  with  him  simply  a  last  refuge  from  the  contradictory  character  of  the  results 
obtained  under  the  earlier  trials  of  remedies  devised  according  to  his  assumed  principle. 
The  argument  of  physicians  in  general  has  been  that  the  principle  was  false,  and  that 
the  infinitesimal  doses  are  its  reductio  ad  absurdum.  They  admit  freely  that  homeopa- 
thy has  in  some  instances  done  good,  by  illustrating  the  spontaneous  cure  of  disease, 
and  correcting  a  blind  faith  in  neroic  remedies;  but  although  individual  converts  of 
some  local  credit  have  here  and  there  been  made,  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  > 
of  a  movement  in  the  profession  towards  adopting  homeopathy  as  a  system,  and  its 
much-vaunted  statistics  are  generally  regarded  as  extremely  fallacious. 

HOMEOP'ATHY  (ante)  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1825  by  Hans  B. 
Gram,  a  native  of  Boston,  educated  in  Denmark.  Eminent  physicians  of  the  old  school, 
after  careful  study  and  observation,  gave  it  their  adherence.  It  was  adopted  in  other 
places,  and  the  practice  has  grown  steadily  to  the  present  time,  when  there  are  in  the 
country  probabl}[  not  less  than  7,000  physicians  of  this  school;  10  or  12  homeopathic 
colleges,  graduating  annually  from  200  to  800  students;  40  homeopathic  dispensaries; 
more  than  30  homeopathic  hospitals;  and  15  periodicals  devoted  to  the  system.  Its 
literature  embraces  works  by  men  eminent  for  learning  and  ability.  While  homeo* 
pathic  physicians  a^ree  in  accepting  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  system,  there  is 
congiderable  diversity  of  practice  among  them  in  regard  to  detail,  especially  as  to  the 
use  of  high  attenuations. 

EO'KEB,  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  epic  poetry,  and  who  stands  as  high  in 
that  department  as  Shakespeare  does  in  the  drama,  has  come  down  to  us  in  modern 
times  unfortunately  as  little  better  than  a  name,  and  presents  materials  for  biography 
as  scanty  as  those  which  he  offers  for  criticism  are  rich.  We  are  not,  however,  forced 
to  go  to  such  lengths  of  doubt  in  his  case  as  Aristotle  did  in  the  case  of  Orpheus,  deny- 
ing that  such  a  man  ever  existed;  for  though  the  Germans,  since  the  days  of  Heyne, 
Wolf,  and  Niebuhr,  have  indulged  themselves  in  every  variety  of  historical  skepticism, 
and  reduced  Homer,  as  well  as  Cadmus  and  Hercules,  to  mere  "symbols,"  the  more 
sober  genius  of  British  criticism,  with  which  the  moderate  views  of  the  host  later  Ger- 
mans coincide,  has  pronounced  an  almost  unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of  the  historical 
reality  of  the  author  of  the  Bwd  and  the  Odyssey.  Not  that  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  details  of  the  old  Greek  lives  of  Homer,  which  are  manifestly  fictitious ;  but  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  poems  themselves  leads  to  the  belief  in  an  authorship  such  as 
agrees  substantially  with  the  kernel  from  which  these  very  ancient  legendary  traditions 
were  developed.  The  central  fact  in  which  all  these  traditions  agree  is  that  the  author 
of  these  poems  was  an  Asiatic  Greek;  and  though  other  places  are  named,  the  greatest 
amount  of  legendary  evidence  clearly  points  to  Smyrna  as  the  city  which  had  the  honor 
of  giving  birth  to  the  father  of  epic  poetry.  The  dialect  in  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  written — the  Ionic — is  the  very  variety  of  Greek  which  was  afterwards  used  in  the 
same  region  by  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  and  by  Hippocrates,  the  first  and  great- 
est of  Greek  physicians;  and  the  allusions  to  natural  phenomena,  especially  the ,{re- 
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quent  mention  of  the  strong  n.w.  wind  blowing  from  Thrace,  plainly  indicate  the  w. 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  the  familiar  residence  of  the  poet.  The  chronology  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  both  as  respects  the  great  central  event  which  they  celebrate— the 
Trojan  war — and  the  age  of  the  poet  himself,  is  much  more  doubtful;  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Homer  lived  considerably  before  the  recognition  of  a  regularly  received  record 
of  dates  among  the  Greeks— that  is,  before  the  year  776  b.c.,  the  commencement  of  the 
calculation  by  Olympiads.  The  date  given  by  Herodotus  for  the  age  of  Homer — 400 
years  before  his  own  time;  that  is,  about  850  b.c. — is  probable  enou^;  but  considering 
the  entire  want  of  any  reliable  foundation  for  chronolo^  in  those  early  times,  we  must 
not  seek  an  accuracy  in  this  matter  beyond  that  which  was  attained  by  the  Greeks 
themselves,  and  allow  a  free  margin  of  at  least  200  years  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
(1000  B.C.)  downwards,  during  which  the  singer  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  have 
nourished.  To  throw  him  further  back  than  the  earliest  ot  these  dates  would  be  incon- 
sistent at  once  with  the  historical  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  his  poems  move,  and 
with  the  style  of  the  language  which  he  uses;  for  this  exhibits  a  luxurious  freedom,  a 
rich  polish,  and  an  exquisite  euphony,  which  remove  it  far  from  that  roughness  and 
clumsiness  which  is  wont  to  characterize  languages  in  their  earliest  stage  of  literary 
development  The  Ionic  dialect  used  by  Homer  is,  in  fact,  a  highly  cultivated  f^oot  of 
the  old  Hellenic  stock,  and  which  was  in  the  poet's  hands  so  perfect  for  the  highest 
poetical  purposes  as  to  have  remained  the  model  for  the  epic  style  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  Greeks. 

In  endeavoring  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  position  of  Homer  as  a  poet,  the 
primary  fact  from  which  we  must  start  is  that  he  was  not  the  epic  poet  of  a  literary 
age— like  Virgil  among  the  Romans,  Tasso  among  the  Italians,  or  Milton  among  our- 
selves— but  he  was  decidedly  and  characteristically  an  aaidos,  or  minstrd,  a  character 
well  known  to  us  from  our  own  medisBval  literature,  both  in  other  shapes,  and  speciaUy 
as  it  has  been  presented  to  us  by  the  kindred  genius  of  sir  Walter  Scott.  That  there  is 
an  essential  and  vital  generic  distinction  between  the  popular  minstrel  of  an  age  when 
books  are  either  not  known  or  little  used,  and  the  cultivated  poet  of  an  age  which 
rejoices  in  ali  sorts  of  libraries,  and  possesses  a  special  class  of  literary  readers,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  The  conditions  of  the  work  to  be  done  being  different,  the  work  itself 
cannot  possibly  be  the  same.  It  is  ^uite  certain,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  critics  and  translators  of  Homer  in  this  country  have  not  recognized  this  distinction. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  strike  an  entirely  false  note,  and  blow  the  seraphic  trump 
of  Milton  when  they  should  be  content  to  take  a  plain  shepherd's  pipe  in  their  hands. 
These  critics  and  translators  are  no  doubt  actuated  by  the  very  noble  desire  of  redeem- 
ing the  author  of  two  such  noble  poems  as  the  lUad  and  the  Odyssey  from  the  vulgar 
fellowship  of  wandering  minstrels  and  ballad-mongers;  but  however  high  the  gemus 
of  Homer  unquestionably  soared  above  the  best  of  the  mediaeval  ballads  to  which  the 
English  ear  is  accustomed,  it  is  quite  certain  both  that  the  materials  out  of  which  his 
great  poems  were  composed  were  nothing  but  such  popular  ballads  and  tales  as  delighted 
our  forefathers  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  that  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
Homeric  epos  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  literary  epos  or  epos  of  culture  precisely 
by  those  characteristics  which  distinguish  our  old  ballads  from  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth and  Tennyson.  Of  modern  poets,  the  one  who  possessed  the  greatest  relation- 
ship to  the  genuine  old  minstrel  poets  was  sir  Walter  Scott;  but  even  in  his  poetry 
many  peculiarities  can  be  pointed  out  which  mark  the  literary  writer  of  a  later  age,  as 
distinguished  from  the  popular  singer  of  a  people's  boyhood  and  lusty  youth.  In  oitler 
to  understand  Homer,  therefore,  we  must  look  on  him  as  the  culmination  of  the  min- 
strel or  ballad  poetry,  in  the  shape  of  the  minstrel  epos;  a  grand  combination  of  pop- 
ular ballad  materials  and  ballad  tone,  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  which  it  is  capable, 
with  the  architectural  form  and  structure  of  the  epos.  To  the  recognition  of  this  true 
character  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  present  age  nas  been  led  mainly  by  the  adventu- 
rous and  suggestive  criticism  of  the  celebrated  scholar,  Frederick  Augustus  Wolf.  This 
distinguished  German,  originally  a  professor  in  Halle,  afterwards  in  Berlin,  published 
in  the  year  1795  the  proUgomena  to  a  new  recension  of  the  text  of  Homer,  in  which  he 
maintained  tlie  extreme  skeptical  view  already  alluded  to,  according  to  which  the  lUad 
is  no  proper  epic  poem  in  the  sense  that  the  J^neid  and  Paradise  Lost  are  so,  but  only  a 
skillful  compilation  of  popular  ballads,  originally  separate,  and  of  whose  sepanite  exist- 
ence the  sharp-eyed  critic  can  now  easily  adduce  satisfactory  proof.  Now,  this  theory, 
commonly  called  after  its  author,  the  Wolfian  theory,  and  wnich  has  found,  and  still 
finds,  not  a  few  most  ingenious  supporters  in  Germany,  contains  an  important  element 
of  truth,  which  has  too  often  been  summarily  rejected,  along  with  the  error  which  it 
promulgates.  It  is  not  credible  that  poems  pervaded  by  such  a  wonderful  unity  of  tone 
and  plan  as  the  lUad,  manifestly  also  inspired  by  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  should 
be  resolvable  into  the  mere  patchwork  oi  skillful  compilers;  but  it  is  an  important  truth 
to  announce  that  the  materials  of  Homer's  poetry  were  not  invented  by  himself,  but 
taken  up  from  the  living  traditions  of  the  people  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  that  even 
in  the  ^and  unity  to  which  his  genius  has  subjected  them,  their  original  popular  tone 
and  spirit  is  preserved  in  a  fashion  which  characteristically  distinguishes  them  from  all 
epic  poetry  of  the  literary  ages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  merits  of  Wolf  in  this 
regard  will  soon  be  as  universally  recognized  in  every  other  country  as  they  have  lonx 
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been  in  Germay;  but.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  those  i>v]io  have 
-written  most  hirii^ely  on  the  subject,  neither  col.  Mure  uor  Mr.  Ghidstoiie  has  been  tiMu 
to  exhibit  to  English  readers  the  true  golden  mean  in  this  matter  between  the  extruva- 
pince  of  the  ultra-Wolfians  and  the  falsetto  of  tlie  anti-Wolflan  critics  uud  transhitors. 
Among  the  Germans,  Welcker,  Nitsch,  and  K.  O.  MQller  nia^  be  named  as  ])rebeutiDg 
the  best  models  of  judicious  au<l  well-balanced  critici&im  in  tins  slippery  domain. 

Tlie  chtiracteristics  of  Homer's  poetry,  as  the  culmination  of  ballad  poetry  and  the 
:grand  model  of  the  minstrel  epos,  may  la:  expressed  in  a  very  few  words.  In  the  first 
place,  the  materials  are  essentially  national,  and  if  not  strictly  historical  in  every 
detail  of  decoration,  grow,  lilce  all  ballad  poetry,  out  of  tlie  real  life  of  the  people, 
4ind  rest  at  least  upon  an  honest  historical  subsiratum.  In  this  view,  the  Iliad  is  as 
valuable  for  the  earliest  history  of  the  Hellenic  race  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs 
are  for  the  later  periods.  But  it  is  not  for  the  Greeks  alone  that  Homer  possesses 
an  important  historical  value ;  he  is  for  all  ages  an  important  record  of  the  earliest 
staiges  of  human  society,  second  onW  to  the  books  of  Moses  and  perhaps  8.)mc  of  the 
very  oldest  of  the  Yediis.  Tbe  tirst  germs  of  almost  till  other  arts  and  sciences 
afterwards  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  liomans  are  to  be  found  in  Homer.  In  this 
view,  he* was  to  the  Greeks  Iht^mselves  an  encyclopaedia  of  their  national  culture;  and, 
as  emljodyin^  the  grand  features  of  their  polytheistic  faith,  ho  is  also  constantly 
quoted  by  their  great  writers  with  all  the  deference  due  to  a  Bible. 

The  poems  of  Homer,  as  a  great  human  inheritance,  have  naturally  been  incorpo- 
rated, bj^  translation,  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  Italian;  the  translations  of 
Oesarotti  and  Monti;  in  French,  that  of  Montbel;  in  German,  that  of  Voss,  arc  the 
most  famous.  In  England  we  have  tried  this  great  problem  in  the  most  various  styles, 
and  have  produced  specimens  of  brilliant  success  in  certain  partial  aspects.  The  whole 
excellences  of  Homer  have  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  any  one  of  the  notable  English 
translations,  nor  is  such  a  combination  perhaps  possible.  The  grand  flow,  rapid  march, 
and  sonorous  fullness  of  the  original  are  well  given  by  Pope;  the  rough  dramatic  vigor 
of  individual  phrases  and  passages  are  best  rendered  by  Chapman;  while  the  upaffected 
truthfulness  and  easy,  unpretending  grace  which  so  prominent'y  mark  the  great 
Smyrnean  minstrel  appear  most  clearly  in  Cowper.  Of  the  recent  attempts  which  liavo 
been  made,  and  are  making,  to  present  Homer  in  some  new  as))ect  to  English  readers, 
it  is  premature  to  speak.  We  may  mention  the  translations  of  Newman  (1856),  Worsley 
(1861-65),  Dean  Alfnrd  (1861),  Simcox  (1865),  lord  Derby  (1865).  John  Stuart  Blackio 
(1866).  Herschel  (1866),  Meri vale  (1869).  and  W.  C.  Bryant  (1870-71). 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  mrire  minutely  info  the  various  questions  connected  with 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  poems  may  consult  the  "works  on  Greek  literature  by  col.  Mure 
and  K.  O.  MQller;  the  special  woric  on  Homer  by  Mr.  Gladstone;  the  article  ** Homer" 
in  Dr.  Smith's  Diclumary  of  Ancient  Biograpliy;  and  the  article  **  Homer"  in  the 
JSneifclopadia  Britanniea, 

HO:iER,  a  t.  and  village  in  Cortland  co..  N.  Y  ,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
railroad,  S7  m.  s.  of  Syracuss?;  pop.  of  t,  3,657.  In  the  village  arc  several  churches  and 
a  number  of  manufactories. 

ROIOS  BTTLE.  The  title  chosen  to  define  the  object  of  a  political  or^nizntlon  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  party  in  the  British  parliament  representing  that  org:inizj)tion.  The 
discouragement  among' the  extreme  Irish  agitators  which  followed  the  suppression  of 
the  Fenian  rising  in  1867  opened  the  way  for  those  who  favored  more  constitutional 
methods  of  asserting  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people.  The  disestablishment  of  the  church 
inclined  many  Protestant  conservatives  to  co-operate  with  politicians  of  this  suimp. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Billon  hotel,  Dublin,  on  May  19,  1870,  presided  over  by  the 
lord-mayor,  a  Protestant  conservative,  and  attended  by  prominent  conservatives, 
Orungcmen,  Catholic  liberals,  nationalists,  rcpfalers,  and  Fenians,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  **  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  in  Ireland  is  the  establishment  of  an  Iri.sh  par- 
liament with  full  control  over  our  domestic  affairs."  An  orpmization  entitled  **  The 
Home  Government  Association  of  Iri'land"  was  formed,  the  object  of  which  was  stated 
in  the  rules  to  l)e  to  obtain  for  the  country  the  ri^ht  of  managing  its  own  affairs  by  a 
parliament  assembled  in  Ireland,  which  should  legislate  for  and  regulate  all  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  have  control  over  Irish  resources  and 
revenues,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  contributing  a  just  proportion  of  the  imperial 
expenditure.  Such  matters 'tis  the  adjustment  of  relations  with  foreign  states,  colonies, 
and  dependencies,  and  the  defense  of  the  empire,  were  to  be  left  to  the  imperial  legis- 
lature; and  the  new  ml  just  merit  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  was  to  l>e 
attained  **  without  any  interference  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  '^rown,  or  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  principles  of  the  constitution."  This  programme,  according  1o  those  who 
put  it  forth,  was  at  rince  less  and  more  than  the  repeal  which  O'Connell  had  demanded. 
It  implied  a  surrender  of  any  Irish  claim  to  control  imperial  supplies,  but  demanded  a 
responsible  Irish  lulministraiion.  Mr.  Butt.  q.c.,  who  had  become  popular  through  his 
exertions  in  ch^fense  of  the  Fenian  conspirators,  and  who  had  sine*'  Iwen  president  of 
the  amnesty  association,  took  the  lead  of  the  new  movement,  which  showed  iis  slreiurth 
in  1871  by  carrying  its  candidates  at  by-electtions  for  Meat  h.  Gal  way,  and  Westmeaih 
counties,  and  for  Limerick  borough,  where  Mr.  Butt  was  returned  unopposed.  In  1872 
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the  associalion  continued  to  gain  influence,  aud  adopted  "Home  Rule"  as  its  watch- 
word. In  Nov.,  1878.  a  national  conference  was  held  in  Dublin:  it  was  attended  by  900 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  home  government  association  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  organization,  entitled  the  iiome-rule  league,  which  took  its  place,  adopted 
the  programme  of  the  older  body  without  important  alteration.'  At  the  general  election 
in  Feb.,  1874,  the  home  rulers  carried  60  seats.  In  the  following  month  the  movement 
first  asserted  itself  in  parliament  Mr.  Butt  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  system  of  government  in  Ireland.  In  his 
speech  he  defined  home  rule  as  leaving  the  management  of  all  ezclusivelv  Irish  affairs 
to  an  Irish  parliament,  and  he  asked  that  constitutional  self-government  should  be  con- 
ceded to  his  country.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  814  to  50.  In  the  three  follow- 
ing sessions  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent  was 
brought  forward,  but  on  each  occasion  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Symptoms  of 
disagreement  soon  appeared  in  the  home-rule  party  itself.  Mr.  Butt  favored  a  policy 
of  incessantly  proposing  reforms  in  the  details  of  Irish  legislation,  while  also  urging  on 
parliament  the  general  obiects  of  the  pamy.  The  more  extreme  section,  of  wnich 
maj.  Nolan  and  mr.  C.  S.  rarnell  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  leaders,  regarded  this 
as  too  moderate  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  rendering 
the  imperial  parliament  unable  to  discharge  its  functions  by  the  dexterous  use  of  the 
method  of  obstruction.  Stormy  conferences  of  the  home-rulo  league  were  held  in 
Dublin  in  1876  aud  subsequently.  Mr.  Butt  nominally  retained  the  leadership,  but  it 
was  evident  that  a  sfrong  section  of  the  party  approved  Mr.  ParnelVs  tactics,  and*  by 
the  beginning  of  1878  the  control  of  parliamentary  action  and  of  the  moyement  generally 
had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Butt,  whose  death,  early  in  1879,  may  be  said  to 
have  marked  the  close  of  the  original  and  more  moderate  phase  of  the  home-rule 
agitation. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  IRELAND.  How  to  rule  Ireland  peaceably  and  well  has  been 
a  problem  ever  since  its  annexation.  Irish  agitations  have  passed  into  a  by-word,  and 
as  many  rohemes  have  been  propounded  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  tlie 
country  as  would  number  the  years  of  British  rule.  The  Fenian  outbreak  (1864)  led  to 
so  much  suffering  for  all  classes,  and  entailed  such  misery  upon  many  utterly  innocent 
of  its  principles,  that  the  attention  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  distracted  country  was 
directed  to  some  project  which,  while  leaving  Ireland  substantially  under  the  British 
rule,  should  secure  for  it  free  legislation  in  matters  of  internal  interest.  Hence  arose 
the  home-rule  league,  first  suggested  by  the  able  and  far-seeing  Isaac  Butt,  memlier  for 
Dublin,  and  for  many  years  controlled  by  him  and  largely  influenced  by  John  Francis 
Maguire,  m.p.  for  Cork.  Its  professed  object  was  to  declare  the  right  of  the  Irish 
people  to  self-government,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of  a  federal  arrangement,  by 
which  the  right  of  legislating  for  and  regulating  all  matters  relating  to  the  intern^ 
affairs  of  the  country  should  be  secured  to  an  Irish  parliament,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  leaving  to  the  imperial  parliament  all 
questions  affecting  the  imperial  crown  in  its  relation  to  other  countries,  and,  in  shorty 
all  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  defense  and  protection  of  the  empire  at  large.  Mr. 
Butt  advocated  a  government  for  Ireland  as  a  constituency  of  Great  Britain,  such  as  obtains 
in  the  United  Stales,  where  each  individual  state  is  self-governed  and  yet  represented 
in  the  national  congress.  In  1871  Isaac  Butt  was  returned  as  member  for  Limerick,  and 
two  years  later  the  first  convention  of  the  home-rule  league  was  held  in  Dublin.  At 
the  succeeding  election  (1874)  its  popularity  was  demonstrated,  60  members  from  Ireland 
being  returned  upon  its  merits,  and  28  in  England  solemnly  engaging  to  support  it; 
nevertheless  a  motion  in  the  houses  in  its  favor  was  defeated  by  814  to  53,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  Mr.  Butt's  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  subject  was  negatived  three 
several  times.  A  stormy  convention  was  held  at  Dublin  in  1877,  which  was  followed  by 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  home-nile  meml)ers  in  the  houses.  Mr.  Butt  still 
being  the  chosen  leader  of  the  party.  In  1878  he  resigned,  and  the  principles  of  the 
home-rule  party  having  undergone  a  chan^.  it  has  lately  become  apparent  that  their 
ultimate  object  is  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  parliament  in  which  four-fifths  of  the 
memtxirs  will  be  Roman  Catholics. 

HOMESTEAD  LAWS,  laws  enacted  by  a  majority  of  the  states  composing  the 
American  union,  exempting  a  homestead  of  grenter  or  less  value  from  attachment  for 
debt,  and  reserving  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner's  family.  The  laws  of  the 
sevenil  states  making  such  a  provision  are  exceedingly  various  both  as  to  the  value  of  the 
estate  reserved,  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  the  exemption  takes  place, 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  brought  to  a  termination.  The  value  of  an  exempted  homestead 
in  some  states  is  limited  to  $800,  in  others  to  |500,  in  others  to  $1000,  in  others  to  $1500.  in 
others  to  $2,000,  m  others  to  $8,000,  and  in  others  still  to  $5,000.  The  homestead  laws 
have  l>een  enacted  within  tiie  last  fifty  years,  in  order  to  remove  the  hardships  of  the 
common  law  as  respects  wives  and  children.  'They  impose  a  limitation  on  the  power  of 
a  husband  and  father  to  distress  hi!<  family  by  alienating  the  estate  which  lie  may  have 
received  in  whole  or  in  part  from  his  wife,  or  of  which  he  lias  become  possessed  in  part 
by  her  labors  and  Siicrifices.  It  is  held  to  be  sound  public  policy  to  guard  the  homes  of 
the  people  from  seizure  and  sale  at  the  pleasure  of  creditors,  as  well  as  from  a  too  easy 
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alienation  by  hasbands  and  fatlicrs.  The  practical  effect  of  these  laws  has  served  to' 
pomraend  ihem  to  general  favor,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  permanent.  It  is  not 
Improbable  that  they  may  even  undergo  some  moditications  with  a  view  to  the  more 
effectual  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  women  and  children. 

HOMICIDAL  XA'NI/L  This  is  the  numamanie  meurtriere  of  the  French.  There  is 
developed,  under  certain  morbid  conditions,  a  blind,  irresistible  tendency  to  destroy 
life,  it  is  independent  of  hatred,  or  any  appreciable  incentive;  and  even  acts  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  disposition,  the  interests,  and  the  affections  of  the  perpetrator.  Dr. 
Otto  of  Copenhagen  has  recorded  a  series  of  motiveless  murders.  Georget  gives  the 
case  of  M.  N.,  who  was  silent  and  solitary,  but  reasonable,  and  confessed  a  desire  to 
shed  blood,  and  particularly  that  of  his  mother  and  sister  by  poniard.  He  deplored  the 
dreadful  tendency,  for  he  loved  them  botli  tenderly.  Yet  the  lit  returned,  and  he  cried 
out:  *•  Mother,  save  thpelf,  or  I  will  cut  your  throat!"  The  victim  selected  is  most 
frequently  a  child,  a  wife,  a  benefact6r,  or  an  object  of  love  and  respect.  Hofflmuer. 
in  Germany;  Esquirol,  Marc,  Foville,  in  France;  and  Conolly,  in  Britain.  Iiave  all 
demonstrated,  and  in  criminal  courts  have  testified  to,  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
menial  disease  and  ground  of  irresponsibility;  but  no  recognition  has  been  obtained  of 
the  irresistible,  motiveless  homicidal  tendency  as  a  bar  to  trial  or  to  punishment.  The 
impulse,  however,  is  manifested  in  a  more  complicated  form.  It  may  originate  in  delu- 
Bions;  and  the  act  which  tirst  reveals  the  menUil  condition  may  be  committed  in  sup- 
posed self-defense,  or  to  secure  the  salvation  or  prevent  the  suffering  of  the  individual 
destroyed.  Such  manifestation  may  constitute  the  characteristic  svmptom  of  furious 
madness,  where  the  excited  maniac  sacrifices  all  around,  or  all  who  resist  his  course, 
under  the  instigation  of  the  predominating  passion,  or  of  melancholia  and  despondency. 
There  occur  periods  when  the  tendency  to  shed  blood  becomes  epidemic  or  imitative. 
There  is  in  many  natures  an  ill-defined  satisfaction  on  hearing  of  slaughter,  wars,  and 
atrocities;  and  such  details,  or  the  si^ht  of  blood,  are  said  to  be  suggestive  of  this  ten- 
dency. Marc  states  that  six  cases  of  infanticide  followed  immediately  upon  ihe  publica- 
tion of  the  trial  and  history  of  Henriette  Cornier,  who  cut  off  the  head  of  her  child. 
The  puerperal  condition,  various  hereditary  tendencies,  powerful  moral  impressions, 
and  atmospherical  influences  are  conceived  to  induce  this  tendency.  The  proximate 
cause  is  generally  found  toconsistin  marked  organic  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  such 
as  are  detectable  in  epilepsy;  or  in  the  more  Insidious  and  obscure  structural  alterations 
which  are  supposed  to  accompany  perverted  and  depraved  instincts;  although  homi- 
cidal mania  may  occur  independently  of  either  of  these  pathological  conditions. 

Fsquirol,  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  t.  ii.  p.  115;  Marc.  De  la  Folie,  etc.,  t.  ii.  p.  24; 
Tellowlees,  Homicidal  Mania,  Edinburgh  MedicalJoumal,  Aug.,  1862. 
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or  killing  a  prisoner  to  prevent  him  escaping,  or  killing  one  to  prevent  an  atrocious 
crime  being  committed.  Excusable  homicide  means  killing  in  self-defense,  or  in  defense 
of  a  wife,  child,  parent,  or  servant,  or  property,  or  by  mere  accident.  Felonious  homi- 
dde  includes  murder  of  one's  self  or  of  another;  and  manslaughter  is  killing  without 
malice,  but  attended  with  negligence,  hot  blood,  or  in  some  unlawful  way.  In  Scotland 
excusable  homicide  is  generally  called  culpable  homicide. 

HOMICIDE  {ante),  the  killing  of  one  human  being  by  another  either  innocently  or 
feloniously.  To  say  that  there  has  been  a  homicide  does  not  necessarily  .imply  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed;  for,  though  eveiy  murder  is  a  homicide,  every  homicide  is 
not  a  murder.  The  law  permits  a  man  to  kill  another  in  self-defense  when  his  own 
life  is  assailed  or  threatened;  but  the  danger  must  be  real,  or  in  good  faith  and  for 
sound  reasons  deemed  so  by  the  person  threatened.  A  man  may  lawfully  kill  another, 
after  due  warning,  in  defense  of  his  property,  or  to  prevent  the  escape  of  one  who  has 
committed  a  felony.  An  officer  of  justice  charged  with  the  duty  of  arresting  a  criminal 
or  with  the  performance  of  any  other  lawful  act  may  kill  a  persi)n  who  resists  or 
attempts  to  thwart  him  by  force.  A  person  charged  with  felony,  seeking  to  escape 
after  arrest  or  fleeing  to  avoid  capture,  may  be  lawfully  killed  by  an  officer  if  he 
cannot  otherwise  be  taken.  A  man  engaged  in  committing  a  felony  may  be  lawfully 
killed  by  an  eye-witness  if  there  be  no  other  way  of  preventing  the  Crime.  The  keeper 
of  a  prison  mav,  if  necessary,  prevent  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  by  taking  his  life.  In 
all  such  OAses.  liowever.  it  must  appear  that  the  killing  was  resorted  to  as  a  last  alternative. 
Justifiable  homicide  is  the  term  applied  in  law  to  all  stich  cases.  Where  one  kills 
another  by  accident,  without  any  intention  to  do  him  injury,  and  whi'e  exercising  a 
proper  degree  of  caution,  the  law  deems  it  an  excusable  homicide;  as,  for  example, 
Triien  a  man  driving  in  the  highway  in  the  darkness  runs  over  and  kills  another  without 
knowing  it,  or,  discovering  the  danger,  has  yet  no  time  or  power  to  avert  the  calamity. 
The  line  between  justifiable  and  excusable  homicide  is  vague  and,  in  a  legal  sense,  not 
important,  since  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exposes  a  man  to  punishment.  In  some 
of  the  states  of  the  union  no  distinction  is  made  between  them.     See  Murder,  ante, 

SOM'ILDOK,  Batti-b  op.    In  the  autumn  of  1402  a  Scottish  army  of  about  10.000 
I  inyaded  England,  under  the  command  of  sir  Murdach  Stewart  of  Kincleven,  the 
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eldest  son  of  the  regent  Albany,  and  of  Archibald  carl  of  Douglas.  Tlicy  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  NewcuHtle  without  opposition,  and  were  returning  to  Scotland  laden  with 
spoil,  wlieu  they  were  encountered  by  an  English  force  under  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, his  son  Hotspur,  and  the  exiled  earl  of  March  or  Dunbar.  The  Scots  took  up 
their  position  on  Hoinildon  Hill,  near  Wooler.  On  Sept.  14  Hotspur  was  advanciug 
to  char*^(i  them,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  carl  of  March  until  the  English  archers 
should  do  their  work.  Their  shafts  were  poured  with  such  etfoct  that,  in  the  words  of 
a  contemporary  chronicler,  they  bristled  in  the  dense  nmks  of  the  Scottish  army  like 
quills  upon  a  hedgehog.  At  length  a  gallant  knight,  sir  John  Swinton,  cried  out: 
"Brave  fellow-countrymen!  what  has  this  day  bewitched  you  that  you  stand  here  to 
be  shot  like  deer  in  a  park,  instead  of  proving  your  courage,  as  of  old,  by  meeting  your 
'foemen  hand  to  hand?  Let  those  who  will  rush,  rush  down  with  me»  in  the  Lord's 
mime,  upon  the  enemy,  and  either  save  our  lives  or  fad  with  honor."  At  these  words, 
Adam  of  Gordon,  who  was  at  mortal  feud  with  Swinton,  sprung  forward,  and  throwiug 
himself  on  his  knees,  l>esought  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  warrior,  whom  he 
nmst  now  look  upon  as  the  best  knight  in  Britain.  His  request  was  gmnled;  and  the 
two  knights,  followed  by  about  a  hundred  retainers,  rushed  upon  the  English  ranks. 
They  were  slain  to  a  man,  but  not  before  they  had  made  such  slaughter  that  the 
English  captains  were  said  to  have  confessed  that  if  ail  the  Scots  had  fought  as  well, 
the  day  would  have  had  a  different  issue.  As  it  was.  the  English  had  an  easy  victorjr, 
and  the  Scots  were  utterly  routed.  Their  leaders  were  taken  prisoners;  five  of  their 
best  knights,  with  many  of  their  bravest  esquires,  were  slain;  and  besides  the  numbers 
that  were  killed  on  the  field  by  the  English  arrows,  about  500  were  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Tweed 

EOMILET IGS,  that  particular  branch  of  sacred  rhetoric  which  regards  the  composi- 
tion of  the  familiar  discourses  known  under  the  name  of  homily.  The  earliest  writer 
on  the  subject  of  homiletics  is  St.  Augustine,  whose  book.  De  Doctnna  ChriMinna,  is  in 
some  sense  an  adaptation  of  profane  rhetoric  to  sacred  uses.  Riibanus  Maurus  and 
Isidore  of  Seville  also  incidentally  treat  the  subject;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  in  mediaeval  literature  is  to  be  found  in  Humbert, 
Ve  Enid'^'on^Goncioiuitorum,  St.  Carlo  Borromeo's  InstrucUones  Prwtorum  was  a  part 
of  his  generd  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  clerical  education;  and  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal coiirsu.  as  well  of  Catholics  as  of  Protestants,  homiletics  occupies  an  important  place. 
The  bare  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Schott.  Marheineke,  Theremin,  Sailer.  Gisbcrt, 
Brand,  Laberenz,  may  show  the  Importaucc  which  is  attached  in  both  churches  to  this 
branch  of  sacred  science 

EOMILIA'BIUM,  a  collection  of  homilies  for  the  use  of  pastors.  Such  collections 
were  in  use  from  a  very  early  period.  Mabillon  mentions  a  very  ancient  Gallican 
homiliarium  Di  Lit  OalUcan).  The  fifty  homilies  of  Venerable  Bede,  too.  were  in 
familiar  use  among  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  west,  and  we  find  in  tlie  letters  of  the 
early  mediaeval  time  trac<*s  of  a  busy  interchange  of  sermons,  original  or  otlierwise, 
between  bishops  and  clergy,  even  in  distant  countries.  The  supply,  however,  was 
imperfect  and  scanty,  and  one  of  the  many  reformatory  measures  of  Charlemagne  was 
a  compilation  of  homilies  under  the  title  of  homilianum.  which  was  made  under  his 
direction  by  the  deacon  Paul  Warnefried.  It  was  compiled  In  the  end  of  the  8th  c, 
and  contains  homilies  for  all  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year.  Man^' synods  of 
that  and  subsequent  periods  directed  the  clergy  to  translate  these  sermons  for  their 
•  fiocks,  and  the  collection  continued  in  use  for  this  purpose  down  to  the  16th  century. 
It  was  printed  at  Sp^yer  in  1483,  and  again  at  Cologne  in  1.m7.  A  collation  of  homi- 
lies is  also  ascribed  tu  Alcuin,  but  it  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  but  a  mmlificatina 
of  the  homiliarium  of  WariiefritHl.  A  collection  of  English  homilies  turned  into  verse, 
that  they  might  be  more  readily  remembered  by  the  people,  appears  to  !mve  been  com- 
posed al>out  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  This  collection,  affording  a  metrical 
sermon  for  every  Sunday  and  festival  day  in  the  year,  exists  in  MS.;  and  a  portion  of 
it  hi\s  recently  been  edited  by  Mr.  Small,  librarian  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

HOMILIES  OF  iiiB  CHURCH  of  EKOLAKB,  a  collection  of  sermons,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  published  in  1547,  the  first  3'ear  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL.  to  l>e  read  in 
the  churches,  partly  in  ordtM*  to  supply  the  defect  of  sermons,  but  partly,  also,  to  .secure 
unifonnity  of  doctrine,  and  to  guanl  against  the  heterodoxies,  old  and  new.  -which  at 
that  time  threatened  the  unconsolidated  church.  The  second  part  was  published  in 
1563,  at  the  same  time  with  the  articles,  under  ElizidM-th.  The  35th  article  declares  that 
**the  book  of  homilies  doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for 
these  times."  The  titles  are  enumerated*  in  the  article,  and  are  21  in  number.  "The 
homilies  are  not  now  rcad  in  churches;  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  their  being  so 
read,  and  they  are  frequently  appealed  to  in  controversies  as  to  the  doctrine  ofthc 
Anglican  church  on  the  points  of  which  they  treat.  The  precise  degree  of  authority 
due  to  them  is  matter  of  doubt. 

HOMILY  (Gr.  lu>mUia,  converse)  primitively  signifies  a  discourse  held  with  one  or 
more  individuals,  but  in  ecclesi:istical  use  it  means  a  discourse  held  in  the  church,  and 
addressetl  by  the  minister  to  the  con/rrcgation.  The  practice  of  explaining  in  a  populai 
form  the  lessons  of  Scripture  read  in  the  synagogues  had  prevailed  among  the  Jewa^ 
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and  appears  to  Lave  been  adopted  in  the  Christian  churches  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
discourses  employed  for  this  purpose  were  of  tlie  most  simple  character;  but  with  ihe 
exceptiim  of  one  uscribcd  lo  Hippolytus  (q.v.),  we  liuve  no  sample  of  this  form  of  com- 
position earlier  thiiu  the  homilies  of  Origeu  in  the  8d  century.  Taking  these  us  a  type, 
the  early  Ciiribtian  homily  may  l>e  described  as  a  popular  exposition  of  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  accoinpanicd  by  moral  reflections  aud  exhortutious.  It  diifers  from  tlie  sermon 
(Gr.  logon,  Lat.  oratiu)  in  eschewing  all  oratorical  display,  und  in  following  the  order  of 
the  scriptural  text  or  narrative,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  rhetorical 
discourse  or  a  didactic  essay.  Tlie  schools  of  Alexaudria  and  Autioch  appear  to  have 
been  the  great  centers  of  this  class  of  sacred  liteniture,  and  in  the  early  centuries  we  find 
the  names  of  liippol^rtus,  31etrodorus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius,  and  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  as  principally  distinguished.  Put  it  was  iu  the  following  centuries  that 
the  homily  received  its  full  development  iu  the  hands  of  the  oriental  fathers,  Athanasius, 
the  two  Gregf)ries,  of  Nyssa  and  of  Nazianzum,  Basil,  the  two  Cyrils,  of  Jerustdem  and 
of  Alexandria,  and,  above  all,  Chrysostom ;  and  in  the  west,  of  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Peter  Chrysologus.  Leo,  aud  Qregoiy  the  great.  In  later  centuries,  Venerable  Bede.  the 
popes  Sabiniau,  Leo  IL  and  llL,  Adrian  I.,  aud  the  Spanish  bishops  Isidore  of  Seville 
and  lldefousus  continued  to  use  the  homiletic  form;  and  even  in  the  modern  church 
many  preachers  have  regarded  it  as  the  b3St  medium  of  scriptund  instruction;  and  two 
different  forms  of  homily  are  distinguished,  the  higher  and  the  lower.  The  former  fol- 
lows the  order  of  matter,  rather  than  of  any  scriptural  passages  assumed  to  be  expounded; 
the  latter  is  a  purely  exegetical  and  moral  exposition  of  some  lesson  from  the  liturgy,  or 
of  s(mie  other  extract  from  holy  Scripture. 

It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  this  strictly  historical  acceptation  of  the  name  iiomily 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  observed  iu  modern  use.  The  name  homily  is  very  frequently 
used,  almost  as  a  synonym  for  sermon,, and  signifies  notning  moi*e  than  a  plain,  moral 
discourse,  without  omainent  or  rhetorical  pretension,  but  also  without  any  pretension  of 
being  molded  upon  the  ancient  patristical  model. 

HOXIVE  BBPLEOIAKDOi  an  old  writ  in  English  hiw,  meaning  to  bail  a  man  out  of 
priscm;  now  disused. 

HOMIN'ID-^  (from  liomo,  and  meaning  "man  family *0.  Some  naturalists  place 
man  in  the  same  order  with  the  Quadrumana.  classifying  him  in  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion of  a  family.  To  this  family  tliey  have  given  tlie  name  hominidcB,  of  the  order  Pri- 
mates, which  includes  the  ajies  and  monkeys.  Certain  structural  affinities  are  offered 
as  grounds  for  this  classification,  but  many  naturalists  reject  the  reasons,  and  maintain, 
with  prof.  Owen,  that  **  man  is  the  sole  species  of  his  genus,  the  sole  representative  of  his 
order."  The  generally  adopted  classification  is  that  which  includes  man  with  the  type 
or  branch  of  Vbrtebrateb  and  class  Mammalia.  So  far,  it  is  allowed,  the  analogy 
holds  good  between  man  and  certidn  lower  orders  of  animals;  but  when  we  come  to 
divide  the  great  class  of  mammals  into  orders,  it  is  held  that  there  are  certain  distin- 

fnishing  characteristics  which  separate  man  from  all  the  rest.  The  nearest  approach  to 
im  is  in  the  apes,  but  these  animals  are  all  four-handed,  audit  is  contended  that  they 
have  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  parallel  with  the  foot  of  the  perfectly  erect- 
standing  man,  and  that  their  whole  organiztition  is  totally  unfitted  for  that  posture. 
Naturalists  have,  therefore,  usually  given  man  an  onler  by  himself,  the  order  Bimaka, 
and  in  this  he  has  been  grouped  into  different  races  and  varieties;  but  any  division  into 
genera,  under  this  orde^;,  is  of  course  inadmissible.    See  Bimana  and  Mah,  ante. 

HOMOCERCAL.    See  Hetbrocercal,  ante. 

HOXOOAHOLIA'TA  (Gr.  ?iomo$.  the  same,  and  ffanfflion,  a  ganglion),  the  name  given 
by  Owen  to  the  artietdata  of  Cuvier,  in  accordance  with  a  l)elief  in  the  great  importance 
of  the  nervous  system  as  a  basis  of  zoological  classification.  Each  segment  in  the  lowest 
homogangliata  contains  a  pair  of  ganglia  with  nerves  proceeding  from  them:  ail.  how- 
ever, communicating  by  nervous  filanrients.  and  constituting  a  continuous  chain.  In  the 
higher  forms  there  is  a  greater  concentration,  and  a  more  evident  allotment  of  the 
gaifglia  of  particular  segments  to  particular  functions. 

HOXOLOOA'TIOH,  a  Scotch  law-term,  denoting  an  act  or  conduct  which  confirms  or 
approves  of  something  which  otherwise  might  lie  invalid.  Thus,  an  informal  deed, 
though  useless  in  itself,  yet.  if  acted  on  by  one  or  both  parties,  will  l)e  set  up  and  made 
valid,  as  against  the  party  liomologating.  To  constitute  homolog'ition.  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  party  is  doing  is  necessary.  The  term  is  not  used  in  English  law,  but 
similar  effects  are  produced,  and  bear  other  names,  such  as  confirmation,  estoppel,  part 
performance. 

HOXOL'OOOUS  quantities  or  magnitudes  in  geometry  are  such  as  correspond,  or  are 
like  to  one  another.  For  example,  in  similar  trianprles,  the  homologous  sides  are  those 
-which  are  opposite  to  corresponding  angles.     See  Homology. 

HOXOL'OOT,  in  anatomy,  is  the  term  now  used  to  indicate  stnictural  correspondence, 
while  the  term  andlffgy  is  employed  to  indicate  functional  resemblance.  Thus,  by  homo- 
logue  is  implied  **  the  same  organ  in  different  animals,  under  every  variety  of  form  and 
function;'*  while  by  analogue  we  understand  **a  pnrt  or  organ  in  one  animal  which  has 
the  same  functions  as  another  part  or  organ  in  a  different  animal."    For  example,  the 


wings  of  an  insect  are  the  analogues  of  those  of  a  hat  or  hird,  hut  not  the  homologues; 
wbilist  the  latter  are  homologues  with  the  arms  of  man,  tlie  fore-legs  of  quadrupeds,  and 
tlie  pectoral  tins  of  tlshcs.  For  further  illustration,  see  Owen  On  tfie  Archetype  and 
Hvmohgues  of  the  Skeleton. 

HOMOLOGY,  in  chemistry,  is  used  to  express  agreement  of  composition  or  structure 
in  organic  hodies.  See  BoiiiiNQ  of  Liquids:  under  which  title  the  tables — ^iven  to  show 
the  differences  of  boiling  points  corresponding  to  differences  in  the  chemical  structure 
of  certain  liquids — are  tables  of  homologous  alcohols  and  acids.  The  me ni hers  of  the 
homologous  series  differ  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  certain  organic  radicals. 

HOMOEOPATHY.    See  Homeopathy. 

HOXOOU'SIAK  (Gr.  Iiomoa,  the  same,  and  ou»ia^  substance),  and  HoHoiorsrAN  (Or. 
homoha,  like,  and  (?t/m,  substance);  two  terms  that  long  distracted  the  primitive  church. 
The  first  was  the  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Arian  controversy,  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  ^ice,  which  declared  the  Son  to  be  homoousian,  of  the  same  sulistance  with 
the  Father.  The  rigid  Arians,  who  resisted  the  decree  of  Nice,  of  course  rejected  the 
term.  The  semi- Arians,  who  held  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  were 
divided  as  to  its  use.  Some  of  them  rejected  the  word  altogether,  as  directly  conveying 
a  false  idea;  others,  while  they  did  not  absolutely  reject  the  idea,  regarded  the  word  as 
objectionable,  but  rather  as  susceptible  of  misinterpretation  than  us  absolutely  false. 
Both  parlies  argued  against  its  use  from  a  decree  of  the  council  held  at  Antioch  in  the 
year  269,  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  which  the  name  homoousinn,  as  appliid  to  the 
Son,  was  expressly  condemned.  They  contended,  therefore,  that  the  fathers  of  Nice 
had  erred  in  applying  it,  and  they  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  the  term  homoiousian  (of 
alike,  i.e.,  a  similar  but  not  identical  substance  with  the  Father).  Without  entering 
into  the  doctrinal  controversy,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  term,  as  used  by  the  ccmncil 
of  Antioch,  bore  a  very  different  signification  from  that  which  the  fathers  of  Nice 
attached  to  it.  In  the  controversy  with  Paul  of  Sumosata,  who,  with  the  Sabcllians, 
held  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  have  but  one  and  the  same  person,  the  word  (futfia  was 
employed  to  signify  personality.  Hence,  when  the  council  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
Paul,  that  the  Son  is  homoousian  with  the  Father,  it  merely  declared  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  not  one  and  the  same  person.  On  the  contrary,  the  council  of  Nice,  n 
defining  that  the  Father  and  Sou  are  homoousian,  understand  ouxia  in  the  very  differiot 
signification  of  substance  or  nature.  See  the  historical  Ueatises  of  Athanasius,  New- 
man's translation. 

HOXOP'TESA  (Gr.  hamos,  the  same,  uniform,  and  pteron,  a  wing),  according  to  some 
entomologists,  an  order  of  insects ;  according  to  others,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  order  hemiptera(si.v.),  differing  from  the  heteroptera  \xi  having  the  first  pair  of 
wings  of  uniform  substance  throughout  (whether  perfectly  membranous  or  somewhat 
leathery,  and  so  passing  into  elytra),  and  the  rostrum  or  sucker  originating  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  head  near  the  thorax,  or  even  between  the  first  pair  of  legs.  The 
homoptera  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and  some  of  them  are  very  troublesome  to 
farmers  and  gardeners.  The  females  of  many  have  an  ovipositor^  by  means  of  which 
they  pierce  plants  in  order  to  make  a  place  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs.  The  lante 
are  active,  and  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  but  are  wingless.  The  pupee  are  also  active, 
and  have  rudimentary  wings.  Amon^  the  homoptera  are  cicadas,  the  largest  of  the 
order,  lantern-flies,  froth-hoppers,  aphides,  and  the  coccus  tribe. 

HOMPESCH,  Ferdinand  von.  1744-1808;  b.  Germany,  of*a  noble  Prussian  family. 
At  12  jrears  of  as^e  he  went  to  Malta  in  the  capacity  of  page  to  Rohan,  grand-master  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  and  rapidly  rose  to  position  in  the  order,  and  became  the  last 
grand-master.  The  seizure  of  Malta  by  Bonaparte  in  1798  induced  Hompesch  to  resign 
his  mastership  to  the  czar  of  Russia,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  He  died  in  France 
in  very  poor  circumstances. 

HOMS,  or  HUMS.    See  Hems,  ante. 

HOKAH',  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China,  having  an  area  of  66,900  sq.m^aiid 
a  population  of  29,069,771.  Its  capital,  Kaifung-fu,  is  situated  on  the  Yellow  river, 
from  which  it  has  often  suffered,  the  river-bed  being  here  elevati»d  above  the  adjacent 
country.  It  has  been  overflowed  nineteen  times.  In  the  reign  of  Fuhi  (2852  b  c.)  it  was 
the  capital  of  China.  It  has  suffered  various  vicissitudes.  In  the  12th  c.  of  our  era  it  was 
six  bagues  in  circumference.  At  present  the  city  is  uninterestinir  to  Europeans,  save 
as  the  residence  of  the  Jews  of  China,  now  dwindled  to  a  few  families. 

HOHAWAH',  a  seaport  on  the  Malabar  or  w.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  is 
a  t.  in  the  district  of  Eanara  (north)  or  Honawar,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  It  is 
in  lat.  14"  17'  n.  and  long.  74**  30'  e.,  being  840  m.  to  the  8.e.  of  Bombay.  It  stands  on 
then,  side  of  an  inlet  of  the  Arabian  sea,' which  receives  the  Gerseppa  or  Shentvatti 
from  the  western  Ghauts.  Though  both  the  liarhor  and  the  anchorage  outside  have  a 
good  bottom  and  a  sufficient  depth,  yet,  in  the  season  of  the  8.w.  monsoon,  the  sLrf  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  navigation.    Pop.  '72,  5,191. 

HONDEKOETER,  Mklchtor.  1636-^5;  a  Dutch  animal-painter.  His  father  and 
grandfather  had  both  made  a  considerable  name  in  that  walk  of  art,  but  ihekfjime  was 
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«00Q  eclipsed  by  his.  Though  he  painted  every  kind  of  animal,  bis  fAVorite  subjects 
ii?ere  cocks,  hens,  duclcs,  and  peacocks,  whicli  lie  delineutcd  with  wonderful  correct- 
ness and  truth.  It  is  said  that  he  trained  a  cock  to  stand  in  whatever  attitude  he  desired, 
and  to  remain  in  that  position  for  several  hours  at  a  time  without  moving  a  muscle. 
The  landscapes  which  he  introducexl  as  backgrounds  to  his  pictures  were  equally  true 
to  nature,  and  finished  with  a  delicate  lightness  and  trausfMrency  of  touch  that  hur- 
moDiBed  admirably  with  the  subject  of  the  piece.  In  his  special  line  he  is  still 
unrivaled,  and  his  pictures,  of  which  the  best  are  in  English  collections,  command  high 
prices. 

HONDO.  From  ?um,  main,  chief,  and  do,  continent  or  island,  the  name  of  the  chief 
island  of  the  empire  of  Japan;  often,  but  incorrectly,  called  Nippon  or  Nihon.  Nippon 
is  not  the  name  of  any  one  island,  but  of  the  entire  Japanese  empire.  In  ancient  times 
the  Japanese  had  no  need  to  give  a  special  designation  to  their  largest  island,  since  they 
divided  their  country  not  into  islands,  but  into  do  or  circuits,  in  which  insular  boun- 
daries were  ignored  (sec  Japan);  Just  jis  we  say  "middle  states,"  "Avestern  states," etc. 
Of  late  years  the  Japanese,  studying  |^ography  in  the  western  fashion,  and  seeing  the 
necessity  of  a  name  for  their  chief  island,  have  called  it  Hondo.  (See  the  excellent 
geography  issued  by  the  Japanese  war  department,  1874,  with  accompanying  copper- 
plate map  of  Japan.)  The  application  of  the  erroueous  name  Nippon  (incorrectly 
spelled  Nipon  or  Niphon)  to  the  chief  island  origin<ited  with  Kampfer,  the  Jesuits  who 
wrote  previously  to  him  knowing  Japanese  geography  too  well  to  use  the  misleading 
term.  Hondo  contains  an  area  officially  computed  in  1874.  at  87.425  sq.m.,  with  a 
population,  by  census  of  1874,  of  25,166,531.  It  comprises  the  circuits  of  Tokiudo, 
Kinai,  Tozimao,  Hokurikudo,  Sanindo,  Sanyodo,  and  one  province  of  Nankaido.  Its 
shape  is  a  crescent,  with  horns  toward  As!a.  A  remarkable  difference  in  climate  is 
notc^d  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  halves  of  Hondo,  the  former  under  the 
influence  of  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  or  gulf  stream  of  the  Pacific,  l)eiog  mild  and  warm;  the 
latter,  receiving  the  cold  winds  and  under  the  influence  of  cold  currents,  having  a  severer 
climate.     The  promontories  of  Hondo  are  now  doited  with  well-equipped  lighthousea 

HOKBU'BAS,  a  repiiblican  state  of  Central  America,  extending  e.  and  w.  from  the 
Caribbean  sea  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  separating  Nicarai^ua  on  the  s.e.  from  Guate- 
mala on  the  n.w.  It  stretches  in  n.  lat.  between  13"^  10  and  16°,  and  in  w.  long, 
between  88°  and  89**  45',  contain.ng  about  47.068  sq.m.,  including  a  portion  of  the  Mos- 
quito territory,  and  351,700  inhabitants,  most  of  them  wholly  or  partly  of  aboriginal 
blood.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  GoVdiileras  (q.v.). 
which  connect  the  Andes  on  the  s.  with  the  Sierra  Madre  on  the  north.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Chamelicon,  Uloa,  Aguan,  and  Choluteca.  An  excellent  agricultural 
country,  Honduras  abounds  also  in  mineral  wealth.  The  minerals  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  cinnabar,  zinc,  antimony,  tin,  platinum,  opal,  amethysts,  asbestos,  chalk, 
limestone,  marble,  and  coal.  The  soil  produces  valuable  timl)er,  fruit-trees,  cotton, 
sugiir,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  maize,  wheat,  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  bananas,  and 
beans.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Spain.  The  annual  value  of  exports,  consisting  of  timber,  tobacco,  hides,  dye- 
stuffs,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  at  1,230.000  dollars,  or  £246,000.  The  imports,  amounting 
to  750,000  dollars^  or  £149,000,  consist  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-half  of  cotton 
manufactures — the  articles  next  in  order  being  woolens,  silks,  and  wines  and  spirits. 
This  republic  is  for  administrative  purposes  divided  into  the  seven  departments — 
Comayagua,  Tejucigalpa.  Choluteca,  Santa  Barbara.  Gracias,  Goro,  and  Olancho.  The 
revenue  amounts  to  about  £97,000.  The  expenditure  has  for  several  years  exceeded 
the  revenue,  while  loans  have  been  raised  to  construct  an  interoceanic  railway  from 
Port  Cortez,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  Of  the 
entire  length  of  232  m.  only  56  m.  on  the  Atiantic  side  were  finished  in  1879. 

HONDURAS  (ante).  The  coast  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  and  in  1526 
the  country  was  invaded  and  possessed  by  Cortes,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Europeans 
and  Indians  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Mexico.  He  founded  the  towns  of 
Trujillo  and  Puerto  Caballos  (now  Puerto  Cortes).  Central  America  soon  afterwards 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  Gracias  being  the  seat  of  government.  In  1822  Hon- 
duras became  a  part  of  the  Central  American  confederation,  but  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence in  1839,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  involved  in  civil  strifes  which 
hindered  the  development  of  the  country.  In  1861  there  were  attempts  at  insurrection, 
instigated  by  the  clergy.  These  attempts  were  defeated  by  president  Quardiola.  who 
pardoned  all  the  conspirators  and  was  afterwards  assassinated.  His  successor,  Montes, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  San  Salvador  against  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  but  was 
defeated  in  battle,  when  Medina,  one  of  his  own  generals,  joined  the  victors  and 
usurped  the  presidency  in  1868.  He  in  turn  was  deposed  in  1872  by  Don  Celeo  Arias, 
who  held  the  place  until  Aug.,  1875,  when  Dr.  Marco  Aurelio  Soto  was  appointed  pro- 
visional president;  and  in  May  of  the  following  year  the  latter  was  elected  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  as  constitutional  president  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
internecine  strifes,  ana  the  wars  witli  neighboring  republics  which  preceded  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  country.  Industry  was  prostrated, 
Jthe  schools  forsaken,  an  onerous  foreign  debt  incurred,  aud  the  minds  of  citizens  filled 
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with  doubt  and  apprehension.  Bince  1870  public  confidence  bas  been  restored,  industry 
revived,  inicrcour;5u  witli  other  'countries  extended,  highways  oonsitructed,  brid<^es 
erected,  and  new  plans  adopted  fur  general  e<lucation.  The  public  revenue,  which 
under  former  administrations  rarely  exceeded  $800,000,  is  now  estimated  at  $80U,0U0 
per  uunum.  Tlie  population  of  tllle  country  is  eslimnled  at  400.000.  Tegucigalpa,  the 
capital,  has  13,000  iuhubitiuits.  1'lie  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  elected 
for  four  years,  and  assisted  bv  a  council  of  state,  composed  of  two  ministers  appointed 
by  himself,  a  senator  elected  by  congress,  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  chaml)er  of  deputies.  The  judicial  ]K)wer  is  vested 
in  two  chief- justices,  one  of  whom  resides  at  the  present,  the  other  at  the  former  cap- 
ital, and  in  a  district  judge  for  each  department.  These  judges  are  appointed  for  life 
by  the  government;  but  the  justices  of  the  peace,  one  for  eu(^  town,  are  elected  for  one 
year  by  the  municipalities.  There  is  a  standing  army  of  1500  men.  and  a  militia  of 
20,000.  tiome  years  since,  a  combination  of  American  capitdlists  was  formed  to  estab- 
lish a  banking,  exchange,  and  commission  business  at  the  capital,  in  order  to  facilitate 
commerce  l>etween  the  two  countries.  A  railway  fn)m  Puerto  Cortee,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  to  San  Pedro  Susa,  a  distance  of  about  90  m.,  has  been  constructed  It  cof  t 
$2,000,000,  and  it  has  rolling-stock  valued  at  $500,000.  More  than  1000  m.  of  telegraph 
are  in  operation  in  the  republic.  It  was  reported  not  long  ago  tliat  Honduras  and  8an 
&ilvador  were  making  an  arrangement  to  put  all  the  Central  American  suites  into  tele- 
graphic communication  with  each  other.  There  are  no  official  returns  of  foreign  com- 
merce. An  extensive  fruit-trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Athmtic  ports  of  Honduras 
and  New  Orleans,  which  might  be  vastly  increased  by  employing  steamers  instead  of 
sailing-vessels.  Fruits  are  abundant  and  of  exquisite  quality  in  the  northern  const- 
region  and  adjacent  islands.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  exported  to  Cuba. 
Mahogany,  tobacco,  hides,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  and  other  dye-stuffs,  are  also  among  the 
exports.  Coarse  woolen  stuffs  and  rude  utensils  for  home  use  are  the  only  articles  of 
manufacture.  Bees  are  numerous  and  yield  large  quantities  of  honey.  Flsli  in  ^rea&t 
variety  inhabit  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  abound  on  the  coasts.  Tarantulas,  scorpions^ 
and  venomous  insects  of  various  kinds  infect  every  part  of  the  country.  Alligators  and 
lizards  are  numerous.  The  rattlesnake  and  corral  are  the  onlv  venomous  serpents. 
Locusts  are  often  very  destructive.  The  predatory  birds  are  the  hawk,  the  vulture,  and 
the  turkey  buzzard.  Aquatic  birds  are  numerous.  The  face  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, the  highest  elevations  bein^  8,000  ft.  aliove  the  sea.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
most  of  them  flowing  to  the  Atlantic.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Ulna,  which  is 
navigable  for  70  m.  for  steamers  of  small  draft.  The  Segovia,  which  forms  a  portion  of 
the  southern  boundary,  receives  its  principal  waters  from  Honduras,  and  has  a  course  of 
850  m.  through  an  unbroken  wilderness,  over  a  rocky  lx;d,  and  is  broken  by  rapids  which 
make  navigation  impracticable.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  luxu- 
riant. The  sugar-cane  is^  indigenous,  thriving  well  at  elevations  of  4.000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Coffee  flourishes,  and  tobacco  of  the  best  quality  is  raised.  Pimento,  capsicum, 
and  other  spices  are  plentiful.  Mahogany  and  rosewood  are  found  in  great  abundance^ 
as  are  also  many  other  valuable  cabinet  woods.  The  climate  is  equable  on  the  highlands* 
but  hot  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  where  miasmatic  fevers  are  common.  Mining,  once  the 
chief  bnsiness  of  the  country,  is  now  almost  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  great  difli- 
culties  in  the  way  of  transportation.  Silver  and  gold  are  abundant,  but  the  mines  can- 
not at  present  bo  profitably  worked.  The  wars  which  ravaccd  the  country  for  so  long 
a  time  repelled  both  immigration  and  capital.  So  long  as  Uie  precious  metals  can  lie 
obtained  in  great  abundance  in  regions  where  peace  and  good  government  prevail,  and 
where  railroads  afford  the  best  facilities  for  transportation,  men  are  not  likely  to  seek 
them  in  countries  torn  by  civil  war,  and  where  the  mule  is  the  only  carrying  agent.  In 
1878  the  government  founde<l  a  national  college  and  seminarv,  l>oth  of  which  are  under 
the  direction  of  American  teachers.  Schools  are  to  be  founci  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  in  1878.  25,000  children  were  attending  them.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  Roman 
Catholic,  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Comayagua.  Of  the  40^.000  inhabitants, 
205.000  are  mestizos,  184,000  Indians,  5,750  whites  (descendants  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlers),  and  5.250  nc^^roes. 

HOKBUSAS,  Bat  op,  an  inlet  of  the  Cariblican  sea.  between  Yucatan  Kni  Guatemala 
on  the  w.,  and  Honduras  on  the  south.  From  the  adjacent  countries  of  British 
Honduras  and  Yucatan  it  receives  numerous  streams,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Balize^ 
and  contains  several  islands.    The  shore  is  marked  by  reefs. 

H0KDUBA8,  British.    See  Balizb. 

HONE,  Wtlmam.  an  English  author,  was  b.  at  Bath,  in  1779.  He  published  a 
Duml)er  of  clever  political  satires.  Ancient  Mysterien  Described,  an  edition  of  Strutt's 
Sport*  and  Patttime*,  etc. :  but  is  Iwst  known  by  his  Erery-Day  B*x>k  (1826-27).  liis  Tabls 
Book  (1827-28)«  and  his  Year  Book  (1829),  three  publicatinns  which  contain  much  curious 
and  useful  information,  and  which  have  been  more  than  once  imitated.  He  died  at 
Tottenham  in  1842. 

H0VS8,  or  Whet-Stones,  a  particular  class  of  stones  used  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening  edge-tools,  such  a<5  knives,  scvthes.  etc.  They  are  ususlly  cut  into  pieces 
about  a  foot  inlength,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  thick,  and  either  left  square  or 
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Toanded.  according  to  their  intended  uses.  The  finest  kind  of  hones  are  those  called 
oil-st(>ne8;  these  are  liard,  compact,  and  so  very  silicious  that  thev  readily  wear  down 
the  lianiest  steel;  they  are  varieties  of  slate,  derived  from  the  artrillaceous  sclii.^ts  of  the 
paleozoic  period.  The  best  are  those  hrous;ht  from  Turlcey ;  Bohemia  is  also  celehrated 
for  its  houes:aud  excellent  ones  are  found  in  Persia,  in  the  Harz  mountaius.  in  Styria, 
in  America,  Spain,  Peru,  and  in  Siheria.  In  Great  Britain  several  localities  yield  hone- 
stones  of  excellent  quality,  and  none  better  tiian  tiie  celebrated  Water-of-Ayr  stone, 
-which  is  much  used  for  polishing  copperplates,  as  well  as  for  hones.  The  Welsh  oil- 
stone or  Idwall  stone,  and  the  culler's  greenstone,  are  obtained  from  Snowdon  in 
"Wales;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tavistoclc  the  Devonshire  oil-stones  are  procured. 
The  hones  used  for  siiarpening  scythes,  etc.,  are  usually  made  of  coarse-grained 
sandstone. 

HOVESDAIE,  a  flourishing  borough  in  the  n.e.  part  of  Pennsylvania.  U.  8..  124  m. 
B.e.  from  Uarrisburg.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lacka waxen  and  Dyl>errv 
creeks,  and  connected  by  canal  and  railway  with  New  York.  It  is  the  center  of  a  coal- 
district.  It  contains  a  foundry,  tanneries,  glass-works,  mills,  two  newspapers,  etc.  Pop. 
'70,  2.654. 

H0HE8TT,  Lvnaria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ervetfera,  of  which  two 
species,  natives  of  tlie  s.  of  Eur  >pe,  L,  annua  or  Inennit  and  L.  rediviva,  have  long 
been  cultivated  in  British  flower-gardens,  partly  on  account  of  the  benuty  of  their 
flowers,  and  partly  of  the  curious  appearance  of  their  large  flat  seed-pourht*s  (M/t«i/^). 
The  origin  of  tiie  English  name  is  doubtful.  Some  of  the  older  English  poets  mention 
the  plant  as  lunarie.  It  was  regarded  in  the  days  of  superstition  as  possessing 
extraordinary  virtues. 

HOnT  is  secreted  by  the  nectariferous  glands  of  flowers,  from  whence  it  is  collected 
by  the  working  or  neuter  bees,  which  extract  it  by  means  of  the  proboscis,  and  pass  it 
into  the  dilatation  of  the  esophagus,  known  as  the  crop  or  honey-bag.  When  the 
animal  has  arrived  at  the  hive,  it  disgorges  the  honey,  probably  altered^'by  sdmixiure 
with  the  secretion  of  the  crop,  into  the  cells  of  the  comb.  It  is  used  by  the  bees  aa 
food,  but  it  is  its  genera]  properties  and  uses  to  man  that  here  require  notice. 

The  componition  of  honev  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  food  of  the  bees,  their 
age,  the  season,  etc.  Hybla,  a  mountain  in  Sicil/,  and  Hymettus,  a  mountain  in 
Attica,  were  in  ancient  times  celebrated  for  their  honey;  doubtless  in  const  qiience  of 
the  vild  thyme  and  other  fragrant  herbs  prowing  on  them.  The  hone^  of  lSarlK)nne 
and  Cbamouni  is  now  held  in  high  estimation  for'siniilar  reasons;  and  m  this  country 
honey  obtained  by  bees  having  access  to  heather  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  peculiarly 
agreeable  taste.  The  substances  which  have  been  recc^nized  in  honey  are  sugar  of  two 
kinds — one  crystallizable  and  analogous  to  glucose  (q.v.),  and  the  other  uncryKtidliznblc, 
mannite  (according  to  Quibourt);  gummy,  waxy,  coloring  and  odorous  matters;  and 
pollen.  The  proportion  of  crystallizable  sugar  increases  with  the  nge  of  the  honey,  so 
as  to  give  it  in  time  a  granular  character.  The  best  and  newest  honey  is  a  clear  flifid 
contained  in  a  white  comb,  while  older  honey  is  of  a  yellowish  and  even  reddish  tint. 

From  the  remotest  times,  honey  has  been  employed  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  to  the 
ancients,  who  were  unacquainted  with  sugar,  it  was  of  more  importance  thnn  it  now  is. 
*'  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  offered  the  highest  conceivable  advantages  to 
the  eastern  mind.  Taken  in  mrd'irate  quantity,  honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative,  but 
dyspeptic  persons  often  And  that  it  aggravates  their  symptoms.  Its  therapeutic  action 
is  probably  not  very  great,  but  it  is  employed  with  advantage  to  flavor  and  give  a 
demulcent  character  to  various  drinks  or  mixtures  prescribed  for  allaying  cough:  and 
in  the  form  of  oxj/mel,  which  is  usually  prepared  by  mixing  honey,  acetic  acid,  and 
water,  it  is  frequently  added  to  gargles,  or  mixed  with  barjey -water,  so  as  to  foim  an 
agreeable  cooling  dnnk  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  or  given  as  an  expec- 
torant in  ccmghs  and  colds. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  honey  occasionally  possesses  very  deleterious  properties. 
Xenopbon,  in  his  history  of  the  Retreat  of  the  1  en  Thousand  {Anabasis,  book  iv.)» 
descrilies  the  honey  of  Trebizond  as  having  produced  the  effect  of  temporary  madness,. 
or  rather  drunkenness,  on  the  whole  army  who  ate  of  it.  Mr.  Abbot,  writing  from 
Trebizond  in  1838  to  the  secretary  of  the  zoological  society,  observes  that  he  has  him- 
self witnessed  that  the  effects  of  this  honey  arc  still  precisely  the  same  as  those  whiclv 
Xenophon  describes,  and  he  adopts  the  views  propounded  by  Tournefort  in  1704.  that 
the  poijionous  properties  are  consequent  on  the  bees  extracting  the  honey  from  tho 
AiaUa  Pontiea.     Many  other  instances  of  poisonous  honey  are  on  record. 

Honey,  although  not  of  so  much  importance  commercially  as  it  was  before  sugar 
became  so  laige  an  importation,  is  nevertheless  brought  to  this  country  from  abroad  ii> 
con!«iderable  quantities,  which,  in  addition  to  the  home  produce  mentioned  in  the 
article  Beb,  shows  tliat  it  is  still  largely  in  demand.  Nearly  fifty  tons  are  annually 
imported  from  various  parts  of  the  worm:  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  Portugal, 
France,  and  Greece  are  the  countries  from  which  we  receive  most.  The  French  is 
very  fine,  and  is  chiefly  consumed  for  domestic  and  medicinal  purposes;  the  Greek  is 
the  finest,  and  is  only  used  as  a  table  delicacy;  most  of  the  other  kinds  are  inferior,  and 
excepting  some  portion  which  is  used  by  the  tobacco  manufacturera,  to  give  a  spurious 
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svreetness  to  tobacco,  it  is  dilBcult  to  account  for  the  consuknption  of  so  large  a  quantity. 
Honey  is  often  very  much  adulterated.  One  of  the  most  common  materials  used  for 
thut  purpose  is  flour;  samples  of  French  lioney  have  also  been  found  largely  adulterated 
-with  gelatine;  the  latter  cannot  so  easily  be  detected,  as  there  is  always  present  naturally 
a  portion  of  gelatine  m  honey.  The  quality  of  even  the  best  depends  upon  its  careful 
retinement  or  clarifying.  If  honey  be  slightly  heated,  the  chief  impurities  rise  to  tha 
surface,  and  can  easily  be  removed  by  skimming;  this  is  usually  done,  except  iu  the  case 
of  virgin  honey,  which  is  generally  sutficiently  pure  for  most  purposes. 

HONEY  ANT,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  the  ant  family,  InhabitingMexico, 
New  Mexico,  and  Anzona.  Like  other  ants  they  live  in  colonies,  and  most  of  them 
have  considerable  resemblance  to  our  common  brown  ant.  Some  of  them  secrete  honev 
in  their  abdominal  cavities,  and  become  very  much  swollen,  so  that  they  cannot  travel. 
They  are  then  placed  in  rows  in  galleries  and  fed  and  waited  on  by  the  other  ants.  They 
become  at  last  apparently  spherical  distended  sacs,  the  head  and  thorax  having  the 
appedrance  of  a  small  stem.  When  food  becomes  scarce  these  "stall-fed"  ants  are 
eaten  by  the  less-pampered  members  of  the  community. 

HOKET  BUZZABD,  or  Pern  (pernis),  a  genus  of  faleanida,  allied  to  kites  and  buz- 
zards, but  differing  from  them,  and  from  all  other  falconida,  in  having  the  l^re,  or  space 
between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  closely  covered  with  feathers,  which  overlap  one  another 
like  scales.  The  food  of  honey  buzzards  consists,  not  of  honey,  but  chiefly  of  bees, 
wasps,  and  their  young,  in  quest  of  which  these  birds  dig  up  the  ground,  to  get  at  the 
nests  of  the  insects.  They  feed  also  partly  on  other  insects,  and  less  frequentljr  on 
iiziirds,  small  birds,  etc.  One  species  (P.  apivorus)  is  found  in  Britain,  but  is  rare;  it  is 
rather  larger  than  a  common  buzzard. 

HOHETGOMB  MOTH,  or  Wax  Moth  (aaUerid),  a  genus  of  small  moths  of  the  same  tribe 
with  clothes  moths,  of  which  some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  infesting  bee- 
hives. There  they  deposit  their  e^gs;  and  the  larvae  feed  on  the  honey-comb,  through 
which  they  make  tunnels  lined  with  silk,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  they  finally  spin 
their  cocoons  and  undergo  their  transformations.  The  cocoofis  are' often  united  in  little 
heaps.  These  moths,  when  numerous,  are  very  injurious,  and  sometimes  quite  destruc- 
tive to  the  bees,  from  the  stings  of  which  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity.  O. 
melloneUa  or  cereana,  perhaps  tb^  most  destructive  species,  is  about  an  inch  in  extent  of 
wings;  G,  aXvearia  not  much  more  than  half  an  inch.  Both  have  a  satiny  appearance, 
and  arc  amongst  the  worst  enemies  the  bee-keeper  has  to  encounter. 

HOlfETCOMBS,  in  guns,  are  flaws  resemblinc'  the  cells  made  by  bees,  worked  in  the 
metal  by  the  action  of  exploded  gunpowder.  They  spread  rapidly,  and,  with  continu- 
ous firing,  soon  eat  into  the  metal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  further  use  of  the 
gun  dangerous. 

HONET-DEW,  a  viscid  saccharine  exudation  which  is  often  found  in  warm  dry 
weather  on  the  leaves  and  Stems  of  plants,  occurring  both  on  trees  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  It  is  usually  but  not  always  associated  with  the  presence  of  aphide», 
cocci,  and  other  insects  which  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and  its  flow  is  ascribed 
to  their  punctures;  but  the  rupture  of  the  tissues  from  any  other  cause,  such  as 
the  state  of  the  weather,  seems  also  to  produce  it,  and  warm  dry  weather  seems 
to  be  necessary  for  the  production  in  the  sap  of  that  superabundance  of  sugar 
which  is  thus  thrown  oft.  Aphides  themselves  exude  by  certain  peculiar  or^ns  (see 
Aphis)  drops  of  a  fluid  which  is  called  honey-dew,  which  probably  differs  considerably 
from  the  direct  exudation  of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  but  mingles  with  it  where 
they  abound.  Honey -dew  is  often  so  abundant  as  to  fall  iu  drops  from  one  leaf  to 
another  on  to  the  ground,  sometimes  falling  from  trees  even  as  a  copious  shower. 
Different  kinds  of  manna  are  the  dried  honey-dew  or  saccharine  exudation  of  certain 
plants.  See  Manna.  But  very  generally,  this  exudation,  as  it  dries,  coats  the  surface 
of  leaves  and  branches  with  a  clammy  film,  to  which  everything  brought  by  the  atmos- 
phere adheres,  and  on  which  molds  and  other  small  fungi  soon  grow,  and  thus  the 
pores  of  the  plant  are  clogged  and  its  health  is  impaired.  Gard3ners  are  therefore  careful 
to  wash  off  honey-dew  with  the  syringe.  Orange  and  lemon  plantations  sometimes 
suffer  great  injury  from  the  abundance  of  honey-dew;  and  it  has  proved  a  cause  of  very 
great  loss  in  the  coffee-plantations  of  Ceylon. 

EOHET-EATEB,  or  Honey-bucker,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  some  of  the  sun- 
birds  (q.v.).  but  also  the  common  name  of  a  large  family  of  birds  nearly  allied  to  these 
and  to  humming-birds,  and  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  islands  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
This  family,  meUp?iagida—of  the  order  inscMores,  and  tribe  tenuirostres — has  a  long 
curved  sharp  bill,  not  so  slender  as  in  humming-birds  and  sun-birds;  the  tongue  termi- 
nates in  a  pencil  of  delicate  filaments,  the  better  to  adapt  it  for  sucking  honey  from 
flowers,  or  juices  from  fruits.  These  are  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  honey -eaters, 
but  they  also  devour  insects  in  great  numbers.  They  are  birds  of  elegant  form,  and 
generu!ly  of  pay  plumage.  Most  of  them  have  a  lon'g  and  broad  tail.  They  may  be 
observed  fluttering  and  darting  among  trees  and  shrubs  when  in  blossom,  and  are  very 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  Australia.  They  are  extremely  vivacious  and  active,  and  keep 
up  a  continual  chattering.    One  of  the  most  splendid  species,  meUpha^  or  ptUonipara- 
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diseus,  is  called  the  rifleman  or  rifle  bird  by  the  Australian  colonists.  Another  spocles, 
myeant/ia  mclarwphrya^  is  called  the  l>cn  bird,  because  its  voice  much  resembles  the 
tinkling  of  a  little  bell.  To  this  family  is  referred  the  poe  bird,  parson  bird,  or  tui  tui 
{prosthemtfdera  NovaZeelandia)  of  New  Zeulnnd,  a  bird  larger  than  a  blackbird,  and  of 
a  deep  metallic  green  color,  becoming  bnmze  and  black  in  certain  lights,  with  snow- 
white  tufts  of  downy  curling  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Unlike  most  of  the 
meUphagida,  it  is  a  bird  of  fine  song.  It  has  also  great  lowers  as  a  mocking-bird, 
readily  learns  to  speak  many  words,  and  becomes  very  familiar  in  domesticauon. 

HOVBT-OUIDS,  Ii^DiCATOR,  or  MoROC  (indicator),  a  genus  of  birds  ranked  in  the 
cuckoo  family,  but  differing  from  the  true  cuckoos  in  characters  which  show  an 
approach  to  woodpeckers,  and  also,  in  some  respects,  to  creepers.  They  are  all  natives 
of  Africa,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  it.  They  have  acquired  their  name  from 
guiding  men  to  Iioney;  a  curious  instinct  prompting  them  to  flutter  near  the  traveler 
with  frequent  repetitions  of  a  crv  which  resembles  the  syllable  cherr;  and  it  is  said  that, 
if  followed,  they  almost  always  lead  to  a  place  where  a  bees'  nest  may  be  found. 

HOKET  LOCtrST  TBXZ^Gleditschia  triacanthoa — also  known  as  the  Sweet Locttbt  and 
Black  Loctjbt,  and  in  Britain  as  the  Thkee-thobned  Acacia — a  lofty  and  beautiful 
tree  of  the  natural  order  leguminoscB,  sub-order  ccmUpiniem,  a  native  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not  found  wild  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America,  although  oft«n  planted  for  ornament  in  the  vicinity  of  habi- 
tations. The  flowers,  which  are  small,  greenish,  and  in  spikes,  have,  when  perfect,  six 
«tnmens  and  one  pistil,  but  are  very  generally  unisexual.  The  leaves  are  twice  pinnate, 
without  terminal  leaflets,  the  numerous  small  leaflets  giving  a  peculiar  gracefulness  to 
the  foliii^e,  which  is  of  a  light  shining  green.  The  tree  is  furnished  with  numerous 
slinrp  trijile  spines.  The  pods  are  long,  flat,  pendulous,  often  twisted;  the  seeds  large, 
brown,  and  enveloped  in  a  pulp,  which,  when  the  pod  is  ripe,  is  very  sweet.  Sugar  has 
been  made  from  it,  and,  when  fermented,  it  yields  an  intoxicating  beverage,  in  use 
among  the  American  Indians.  The  honey  locust  attains  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet. 
Trees  of  large  size  are  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  The  wood  resembles  that  of 
the  American  locust  tree  (q.v.),  or  false  acacia  {rMrda  paeudaca/cia)^  but  is  more  coarse- 
grained. 

HONEY-STOHE,  or  Mellite,  a  mineral  of  remarkable  characters  and  composition, 
found  in  connection  with  coal  and  sulphur  in  several  places  in  Germany.  It  occurs  in 
square  octahedrons,  looks  like  a  honey-yellow  resin,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is 
a  mellale  of  alumina,  consisting  of  mellic  acid,  alumina,  and  water. 

HONETStrCXLE  {Lonieera,  or,  according  to  some  botanists,  eaprifoUum,  which  others 
make  a  sub-genus  of  X.),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  caprtfoliaceoB,  They  are 
shrubs,  often  twining,  and  have  the  flowers  either  in  whorls  or  in  pairs.  The  calyx  is 
short  and  5-toothed;  the  corolla,  tubular-funnel-shaped,  5-cleft,  generally  two-lipped; 
the  fruit  a  8-celled  and  many-seeded  berry. — The  Common  Honeysuckle,  or  Woodbine 
{L.  peridi/nUnum),  is  very  abundant  in  woods  and  thickets  in  most  parts  of  Britain. 
On  account  of  its  beautiful  cream-colored  whorls  of  flowers  and  their  delicious  fra- 
gnince,  it  is  often  planted  in  shrubberies,  and  trained  against  walls.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
•'twisted  eglantine"  of  Milton.  The  jjhenomena  observed  in  its  growth  have  been 
adduced  in  proof  of  a  perceptive  poicerm  plants:  the  branches  shooting  out  till  they 
become  unable  to  bear  their  own  weight;  and  then,  on  their  meeting  with  any  other 
branch,  twining  around  it,  from  right  to  left;  but  if  they  meet  only  with  one  another, 
twining  in  different  directions,  one  to  the  right,  and  another  to  the  left. — Very  similar 
to  this  IS  the  Perfoliate  Honeysuckle  {L.  caprifoUum),  with  paler  whorls  of  flowers, 
and  remarkable  for  having  the  upper  leaves  united  so  that  an  opposite  pair  form  one 
leaf,  through  the  middle  of  which  the  stem  passes.  This  peculiarity  is  confined  to  the 
flower-lK'aring  shoots,  and  does  not  occur  on  the  young  runners;  it  is  also  most  perfect 
Dearest  the  flower.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  but  now  naturalized  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  and  much  planted,  as  although  less  powerfully  fragrant  than  the 
common  honeysuckle,  it  flowers  earlier. — There  are  numerous  other  species,  natives  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  AmericjL— The  Fly  Honeysuckle  (L.  xylogteum)  is  an  erect 
shrub,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  scarcely  indigenous  in  Britain,  but  common  in 
alirubberies.  Its  branches  are  not  unfrequently  usea  in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  tubes 
of  tobacco-pipes;  and  it  is  said  to  make  good  hedges  in  dry  soils.  Other  erect  species 
are  not  unfrequently  planted  in  shrubberies.— The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  {L,  semper- 
virens),  calle<l  in  America  the  Coral  Honeysuckle,  is  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of 
North  America,  often  planted  in  Britain  on  account  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  red  on  the 
outside,  and  scarlet  within,  which,  however,  have  no  fragrance.  It  is  a  twining  ever- 
green shrub.— The  berries  of  the  honeysuckles  are  nauseous. — The  name  honeysuckle  is 
also  given  to  shrubs  very  different  from  this  genus,  but  of  which  the  flowers  abound  in 
honey,  as  to  species  of  banksia  in  Australia.  Azalea  viseosa  is  called  swamp  honeysuckle 
in  North  America. 

HOHETSnCKLS,  French.    See  French  Honetsucbxe. 

HONETSUCKLE  OBHAICEKT,  a  form  characteristic  of  eastern  art.  It  is  used  in 
Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Hindu  architecture,  and  wherever  used  indicates  an  eastern 


origiD.  The  Greeks  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians,  and.  by  reflninff  and  improvin^r  it, 
made  it  ouu  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  their  architecture.  It  is  chiefly  used  ia 
the  Ionic  style  (q.v.).    See  also  Grecian  Architecture. 

HONFLEUB,  a  small  t.  and  seaport  of  France,  in  tlie  department  of  Calvados,  is  situ- 
ated ou  the  southern  shore  of  tiie  estuary  of  the  Seine,  opposite  to  and  7  m.  distant 
from  the  i>ort  of  Havre.  Its  situation,  liaeked  by  woodt^l  lieights,  is  exceedingly 
pleasing;  but  it  is  badly  built,  dirty,  and  uninteresting.  The  commerce  of  Honfleur, 
once  of  some  importiiuce,  has  been  absorbed  in  great  measure  by  Havre;  many  vef«els, 
however,  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  are  still  owned  here,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  export  of  eg^s  and  fruit  to  England,  and  in  timber.  Tlie  principal  manufactures 
'are  hosiery,  chemical  products,  hardware,  and  retined  sugar.  There  are  also  ro|)e- 
walks  and'ship-building  yards.  The  harbor  is  furnished  witli  two  light-houses.  Pop. 
72,  8,430. 

HONG,  the  Chinese  name  for  a  factory  or  warehouse  kept  by  foreigners.  The 
word  signifies  a  row  or  series  of  shops  or  rooms.  In  Canton  each  block  i^o  occupied  is 
known  as  a  "hong."  and  when  about  a  dozen  great  traders  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
foreign  trade  they  were  called  **hong  merchants." 

HOHO  KONO  (" Fragrant  Streams"),  a  British  island  off  the  s.c.  coast  of  China,  is 
situated  in  the  estuary  of  the  Chu-Kiang,  about  100  m.  8.e.  of  Canton  It  is  9  m.  loo^, 
from  2  to  6  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  29  sq.  miles.  The  capital,  Victoria,  is 
situated  in  lat.  22^  16^'  n.,  long.  lU*"  8^'  east.  Pop.  72,  121,985— 11 5, 664 of  wlioni  were 
Chinese,  4.031  Europeans  and  Americans;  the  remainder,  1400,  were  Manila  men  and 
others  of  mixed  blood.  The  total  public  income  in  1875  was  £186,818;  the  expenditure, 
£181,337. 

The  island  is  covered  to  the  shore  with  mountains,  the  peaks  ranging  from  1000  to 
nearly  2,000  ft.  hij^h.  The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  syenite,  serpentine,  and 
trap ;  granite  qiiarrieJ^  are  sliillf  ully  worked  by  the  Chinese.  In  the  early  years  of  ihc  colony, 
when  the  ground  was  being  broken  up  for  building  purposes,  European  settlers  suffered 
much  from  febrile  and  other  diseases,  and  an  unenviable  reputation  for  uuiiealthiness 
was  justly  earned.  Now,  however,  in  this  respect  Hong-Eong  may  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  British  possession  in  the  east  For  about  six  months,  from  May  to  Oct., 
the  heat  is  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  being  accompanied  with  much  rain  and  damp. 
During  four  of  the  winter  months,  the  weather  is  cool,  dry,  bracing,  sometimes  even 
cold;  but  the  change  from  the  high  and  moist  temperature  of  summer  lo  a  dry  cold  is 
apt  to  produce  dangerous  diseases,  more  especially  of  the  kidneys.  The  temperature  in 
summer  ranges  from  83"  to  OO"*,  and  in  winter  from  40**  to  75*.  On  the  mainland, 
opposite  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  harbor,  which 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  4  m.  in  width,  is  the  Kow-loon^  peninsula,  a  strip  of  c«mst 
territory  and  portion  of  the  township  of  the  same  mime,  which  was  ceded  to  the  British 
government  bv  the  convention  of  Pekin,  Oct.  24,  1861. 

Victoria,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  on  a  small  bay 
surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is  laid  out  in  magniflcent  streets  and  terraces,  and  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  water  from  a  large  reservoir  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island. 
The  harbor  is  commodious  and  safe;  the  roadstead  has  a  depth  of  from  8  to  7 fathoms, 
and  affords  good  anchorage.  At  Aberdeen,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island,  and  at  Kow- 
loong.  there  are  docks  capable  of  taking  in  the  largest  steamers.  Between  Victoria  and 
Canton  and  Macao,  communication  by  steam  is  maintained  daily,  and  since  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  canal  the  same  may  almost  be  said  of  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Bomlmy, 
Calcutta,  and  Singapore,  so  that  the  magnificent  harbor  presents  a  most  Stirling  appear- 
ance. In  1875  the  totjil  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  amounted  to  3,150.200 
tons.  Here  mercantile  houses  centralize  their  operations  and  conduct  their  money 
transactions;  yet  Hong-Kong  occupies  only  a  secondary  rank  in  the  commerce  of 
China.  The  bulk  of  the  merchandise  from  Europe  goes  direct  to  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion, without  touching  this  port;  in  the  same  manner,  teas  and  silks  pass  through  Hong- 
Eong  onlv  when  it  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  steamers  carrying  them.  The  import  trade 
of  IIon^-Kong  is  chiefly  in  opium,  in  English  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  in  metals, 
in  repairing  vessels,  and  in  the  transfer  of  passengers.  One  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
British  colonies.  Hon^-Kong  is  destined  to  further  extension  and  importance,  and  will 
rise  with  the  gradual  increase  of  the  commerce  of  eastern  Asia.  A  small  species  of  deer 
is  found  on  the  island.  Among  reptiles  there  are  several  species  of  non-poisonous 
snakes,  one  species  of  the  boa  which  reaches  a  length  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  the 
cobra.     Lizards  also  abound. 

In  1843  this  island  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  her  Britannic  majesty  by  the  treaty  of 
Nankin,  having  been  occupied  as  a  preliminary  measure  in  1841.  Its  affaira  are  ruled 
by  a  governor  and  legishitive  council. 

nONG-KIANG.  or  Western  River.    See  Si-Kiano,  anU. 

HON'ITOK,  a  small  mnrkct-t.  and  municipal  lM)rough  of  England,  In  the  co.  of 
Devon,  is  iK'juitifully  situated  in  a  graceful  and  highly  cultivated  valley,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Otter,  1»  m.  n.e.  of  Exeter.  The  old  church  contains  a  light  and  elccant 
oak-screen,  erected  in  1483  by  Courtenay,  bishop  of  Ex^^^^jyhc^il^^^j^^ng  bcea 


fl(\n  Honflear. 

"^O  Houon. 

famous  for  the  lace  called,  from  the  town  in  which  it  is  the  chief  branch  of  manufacture, 
•*  Houiton  lace."  This  lace  is  made  by  hand  on  a  pillow;  its  manufacture  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Lollards  during  the  reign  of  Elizabetii.  The  vale  of  Uoniton 
is  famous  for  lis  butter.  Pop.  71.  3,4(54.  Honiton  was  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borougli.  and  returned  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons,  but  it  was  dldfrunchised 
in  1868. 

HOHOL17X17,  a  seaport  in  lat.  21"  18'  n.,  and  long.  IS?**  55'  w.,  on  the  south-western 
or  leeward  coast  of  Ooahu.  one  of  the  Sandwicn  islands  (q.v.),  is  perhaps  the  only  spot 
in  Polynesia  that  can  fairly  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  an  integral  part  of  the  world  of 
commerce  and  civilization.  Bein^  the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  the  center  of  trade, 
it  is.  in  every  sense,  the  metropolis  of  its  own  group,  which  is  ai  once  the  largest  and 
the  most  important  of  all  the  kindre<l  clusters.  But  beyond  this,  its  intrinsic  advantages, 
«,nd  the  absence,  or  at  leUst  the  distance,  of  rivals  along  tiie  surrounding  waters,  in  any 
direction,  have  combined  to  render  it  an  entrepot  between  the  op^^^site  shores  of  the 
Paciflc.  Besides  attracting  numbers  of  whalers  for  repairs  and  supplies,  Honolulu 
occupies  a  most  convenient  position  on  each  of  the  three  great  thoroughfares  of  its  own 
giant  ocean.  Though  Ooahu,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  chain,  is  evidently  of 
Tolcanic  formation,  yet  the  reef,  which  forms  the  breakwater  of  the  harbor  of  Honolulu, 
is  of  coral  formation.  The  temperature  of  the  town  ranges  between  67"*. 9  in  Jan.,  and 
^^.3  in  Aug  ;  so  that,  roughly  coniputed,  the  annual  mean  is  To^.S'i,  with  a  divergence 
in  either  direction  of  only  T^.Bo.  The  tropical  heat  is  modified  by  periodical  north- 
easters. The  population,  numbering  fully  20,000.  consists  chiefly  of  natives,  the  foreign 
element  of  it  counting  about  a  tenth,  and  of  these  a  ^ood  many  are  naturalized  subjects 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  Honolulu  is  visited  annually  by  about  800  vessels 
of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  being  whalers.  This  mart  of  traffic  has,  for  seventy 
years,  maintained  the  unity,  and.  through  the  unity,  the  peace  of  the  once  independent 
and  hostile  tribes  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago.  In  Honolulu  are  to  be  found  consuls 
from  the  United  States,  Chili,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Peru. 

HOKOB,  Acceptance  for.  a  phrase  used  in  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  denote 
that  a  stranger  volunteers  to  accept  a  bill  out  of  respect  to  a  foreign  party  issuing  the 
bill  to  persons  in  this  country,  who  refuse  to  accept,  in  which  case  the  stranger  accept- 
ing, incurs  certain  responsibilities. 

HOHOBABLE,  BIQHT  EOHOBABLE,  and  MOST  HOKOBABLE ;  titles  ^Iven  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  peers,  their  families,  and  persons  holding  certain  public  situations. 
A  marquis  or  marchioness  is  styled  most  honorable,  a  peer  (teniporal^  or  peeress  of  a 
lower  grade,  whether  by  right  or  by  courtesy,  is  right  honorable.  The  title  right  honor- 
able is  also  bestowed  on  the  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises,  and  their  wives;  and 
on  all  the  daughters  of  dukes,  marquises  and  earls;  and  honorable  on  the  younger  sons 
of  earls,  and  all  the  children  of  viscounts  and  barons.  Privy  councilors,  the  lords 
mayor  of  London,  York,  and  Dublin,  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  the  lord 

Erovost  of  Edinburgh,  are  also  entitled  to  the  prefix  right  hononible;  and  maids  of 
onor,  lords  of  session,  the  supreme  judges  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  that  of  honor- 
able.    Members  of  the  house  of  commons,  though  honorable  is  not  prefixed  to  their 

names,  are  distinguished  as  the  '*  honorable  member  for ,"  and  the  East  India 

company  has  been  held  entitled  to  the  same  prefix.  In  America  the  characteristic  love 
of  title  has  been  shown  in  the  practice  of  attaching  honorable  to  the  names  of  governors 
of  states,  judges,  members  of  congress,  and  other  public  functionaries. 

HOlf  OBABLE  OBDINABIES,  in  heraldry.     See  Ordinarie& 

HOKOBA'BIUM,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  fees  payable  to  counsel  or 
physicians,  because  thev  were  presumed  to  be  given  as  a  present,  and  paid  iK'forehand, 
and  not  on  the  vulgar  theory  of  payment  for  services  rendered.  The  legal  effect  which 
followed  was,  that  neither  counsel  nor  physicians,  if  not  paid  their  fees  beforehand, 
could  bring  an  action  against  the  client  to  recover  them.  This  is  still  the  Ciise  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  as  to  counsel,  but  not  as  to  registered  physicians,  who  can  now  recover 
their  fees  by  action.  The  law  as  to  hov;  far  a  counsel  can  validly  make  a  special  agree- 
ment for  a  fixed  sum,  and  sue  for  it.  was  discussed  in  the  case  of  Kennedy  v.  Brown. 
The  client  cannot  sue  to  recover  a  fee  because  of  negligence  in  the  counsel. 

HONORA'RIUM  {ante).  It  would  be,  perhaps,  more  precise  to  say  that  the  JvonorO' 
rium  was  not  given  as  a  present,  but  strictly  as  a  mark  of  honor,  and  the  amount  was 
not  left  at  the  will  of  the  payer,  but  was  rather  settled  by  custom,  varying  of  course 
with  the  standing  of  the  employed.  According  to  Brande  the  honorarium  was  originally 
applied  solely  to  the  salaries  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  by  way  of  intimation  that  they 
were  tendered  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

H0H0B8,  Military  and  Naval.    See  Salutes. 

H0H0B8  OF  WAB,  the  term  tised  to  express  the  privileges  allowed  to  a  garrison  sur- 
rendering, either  in  consideration  of  a  brave  defense,  or  from  some  other  cause.  Many 
degrees  of  honor  may  be  paid  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  according  to  the  generosity  or  judg- 
ment of  the  victorious  commander-in-chief.  In  some  crises,  the  garrison  is  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  its  arms,  drums  beating,  colors  flying,  etc.:  at  another. tim^ the 
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conquered  force  will  only  be  permitted  to  advance  silently  to  the  front  of  their  works, 
there  to  ground  or  pile  arms,  and  then,  facing  about,  to  return  to  their  lines  as  prisonurs 
of  war.  Occasionally,  the  capitulation  will  provide  that  the  garrison  shall  deposit  tliuir 
arms  and  warlike  stores  at  some  specified  spot,  and  then  march  on  to  their  own  territory 
on  parole  of  not  serving  during  the  existing  war  against  the  victors  or  their  allies. 

HONO'KIA,  JusTA  QiiATA,  a  daughter  of  Constantius  III.,  and  sister  to  Yalontinian 
III.,  b.  418  A.D.  in  Constantinople;  lived  at  Valentiniau*8 court  in  Rome.  She  secretly 
invited  Attila  the  Hun  to  marry  her,  but  as  he  did  not  entertain  the  proposition,  she 
sent  another  invitation,  and  Attila  accepting  it,  claimed  with  her  a  portion  of  the 
empire.  As  Yalentinian  refused  to  accede  to  such  a  demand,  Attila  invaded  Gaul. 
Houoria's  fale  is  unknown. 

E0N0BIU8,  the  name  of  four  popes. — Honorits  I.  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  not  alone  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  also  between  the  Gallicaa 
and  Ultramontane  schools  of  Catholics  themselves.  He  was  born  of  a  consular  family 
in  Campania.  Of  his  early  history  little  is  known,  except  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  bringimr  to  a  close  the  disputes  which  arose  in  northern  Italy  about  the  controversy 
of  the  three  chapters  (q.v.).  On  the  death  of  Boniface  V.  in  625,  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  general  administration  of  church  affairs  has  been  favorably  judged  by 
historians;  and  his  name  is  especially  connected  with  the  history  of  the  paschal  con- 
troversy in  Ireland,  and  with  that  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  church.  But  his  pontiticate 
is  particularly  memorable  on  account  of  the  monothelistic  heresy.  See  Monothelism. 
Honorius  is  connected  therewith  rather  negatively,  than  by  any  positive  i^sirticipation, 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  mouothelite  doctrine.  While  the  controversy  was  yet  new 
in  the  west,  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote  to  Honorius,  to  exphiin  the 
monothelistic  doctrines  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  to  suggest  that  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  in  a  dispute  which  reallv  did  not  affect 
the  substimce  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Honorius,  misled,  it  is  alleged,  by  this  state- 
ment of  Sergius,  consented,  and  even  expressed  himself  in  language  which  would 
appear  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ.  The  Catholic  historians,  how- 
ever, maintain  that  in  thus  disclaiming  the  belief  of  two  wills  in  Christ,  Honorius 
merely  denied  the  existence  in  Christ  of  two  discordant  or  conflicting  wills,  that  is,  of 
a  corrupt  and  sinful  human  will  opposed  to  the  divine  will.  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  decree  of  the  sixth  general  council,  in  which  Honorius  is  anath- 
ematized in  company  with  many  others,  of  whose  heterodoxy  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  the  defenders  of  Honorius  reply,  that  although  the  sixth  council  certainly  does 
include  Honorius  in  one  common  condemnation  with  a  ^roup  of  heretical  teachers,  yet 
the  explanation  appended  to  the  condemnation  of  the  former,  viz.,  that  "he  had  not  by 
the  exercise  of  liis  apostolic  authority  extinguished  the  rising  flame  of  heresy,  but.  by 
neglecting  It,  favored  its  progress."  clearly  alludes  to  the  error  of  judgment  described 
above,  by  which,  although  himself  personally  orthodox,  he  enjoinea  silence  on  the  con- 
troversy at  a  time  when  a  more  far-sighted  ruler  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  interfere 
by  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration.  On  the  whole,  they  maintain  that,  however  Honorius 
may  by  his  imprudent  silence  have  compromised  the  interests  of  orthodoxy,  he  did  not 
put  forth  any  such  dogmatic  declaration  as  can  fairly  be  regarded,  whether  by  Protest- 
ants or  by  Galileans,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  strict  ultramontane  doctrine  of  infalli- 
bility, inasmuch  as  that  doctrine  contemplates  the  pope  as  *•  speaking  from  the  apostolic 
chair."  Honorius  died  in  638.  Some  letters  of  his  arc?  preserved  in  Labbe*s  Cod.  Con- 
eUiorum,  vol.  iii. 

EOHO  BXITB,  Flavius,  second  son  of  Theodosius  the  great,  was  b.,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  Sept.  9,  884  a.d.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  empire  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  Honorius  receiving  the  western  half,  with  Rome  as  his  capital;  but 
beinsT  only  10  years  old,  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho  (q.v.),  who  was  all 
his  life  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  western  empire.  Honorius  first  took  up  his  residence  at 
Milan,  where,  in  898  a.d.,  he  married  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho.  The  most 
important  events  of  Honorius's  reign  were  the  various  treaties  concluded  with  the  Ger- 
man tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  and  upper  Danube;  the  rigorous  perRecution  of 
paganism  in  899;  and  the  devastation  of  northern  Italv  by  Alaric  and  his  Visigoths  in 
40(M08.  Stilicho  was  then  in  Germany;  but  on  hf«  return,  he  speedily  cleared  the 
[  country  of  the  invaders,  after  totally  defeating  them  at  PoUentia  (Mar..  4()3).  Another 
irruption  of  barbarians,  under  Rhadagaisus,  took  place  in  405-406,  which  was  again 
repelled  by  the  powerful  arm  of  Stilicho.  Nevertheless,  this  brave  soldier  and  able 
minister  lost  the  favor  of  his  weak  and  worthless  master,  and  was  treacherously  slain  at 
Ravenna,  408  a.d.  Alaric  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him.  In  408  a.d.  he  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged  Rome,  which  only  escaped  on  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  ransom;  and  in  the  following  year  he  again  besieged  and  took  it,  rais- 
ing Attains  to  the  imperial  purple.  The  death  of  the  invader  in  410  a.d.,  after  having 
a  third  time  besieged  Rome,  again  freed  Italy.  A  new  champion  of  the  falling  empire 
arose  in  the  person  of  Constantius,  who  suppressed  the  rebellions  of  Constuntiue, 
Jovinus,  and  Sallustius  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  of  Heraclian  in  Africa.  He  was 
now  appointed  the  colleague  of  Honorius  in  the  consulship,  and  received  in  marria^ 
the  hand  of  Placidia,  sister  to  Honorius,  along  with  a  share  in  the  empire,  which  he  did 
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Dot  long  enjoy,  as  his  death  took  place  a  few  months  after.  The  Gothic  and  Germaa 
tribes  had  fur  some  time  been  slowly  but  steadily  encroaching  upon  the  western  empire, 
and  Uouorius's  reign  saw  Spain.  Gaul,  and  Pannonia,  some  of  the  finest  provinces, 
snatched  from  its  grasp.  He  died  Aug.  27,  i23.  Uonorius's  character  presents  few 
salient  points.  He  was  weak  and  foolish,  and,  when  excited  by  fear  or  jealousy, 
cruel  and  treacherous,  a  trait  well  brought  out  in  his  treatment  of  Stilicho  and  Constan- 
tino. 

HONT,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  on  the  Danube;  986  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  128.800.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile,  producing  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and 
tobacco.    Sciiemnitz  is  the  most  important  town. 

HOHTHEDI,  John  Nicholas  von.  was  b.  at  Treves  in  1701.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Jesuit  school  uf  his  native  city,  studied  canon  law  at  Louvain  under  the  celebrated 
Van  Espen,  and  afterwards  taught  it  for  10  years  at  Treves,  of  which  see  he  became 
coadjutor  in  1748,  with  the  title  of  bishop  m  partibus  infidelium.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  voluminous  works  on  the  history  of  Treves,  Historia  Trevirenns  Diplomatica  (3  vols, 
fol.,  1750),  and  Prodromus  Hist,  Trevirenm  (2  vols.  fol.  1757).  But  his  literary  career 
is  chiefly  memorable  for  a  theological  essay,  which,  although  with  very  mean  preten- 
sions to  learning,  by  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  its  views  created  an  immense  sensa- 
tion in  the  theological  world.  The  title  of  this  work,  which  was  in  Latin,  and  dedica- 
ted to  pope  Clement  XIII.,  is  '*0n  the  Slate  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  Legitimate 
Authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,"  a  work  composed  with  a  view  to  the  reunion  of 
Christian  sects.  The  name  of  the  author  was  for  a  long  time  unknown,  the  work  being 
published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Justinus  Febronius  (a  name  said  to  be  taken  from 
that  of  Hontheim's  niece,  whtf  was  called  Justina  Febronia),  whence  the  system  of 
church  government  which  the  work  propounds  has  been  called  Febronianism  (q.v.). 
His  scheme  may  be  described  as  a  very  exaggerated  form  of  Gallicanism.  with  the 
democratic  element  of  Con<rregationali8m"  superadded.  The  work,  immediately  after  its 
appearance,  was  condemned  by  Clement  XlII.»  as  well  as  by  many  individual  bishops. 
It  drew  forth  a  number  of  replies,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Zaccaria 
(1767)  and  Ballerini  (1768).  Pius  VI.,  in  1778,  required  from  flpntheim  a  retraction  of 
these  doctrines.  This  retraction,  however,  was  modified  by  a  subsequent  Commentary, 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1781,  to  which,  at  the  desire  of  the  pope,  cardinal  Gerdil 
replied.  Hontheim  eventually  made  full  submission  to  the  church.  He  died  in  his 
90th  year,  at  Montquinten  in  Luxemburg,  Sept.  2, 1790.— See  Menzers  Neuere  Oesc/iichie 
del'  VeuUchen,  xi.  456,  and  foil. 

HOHY£d  (land-defenders),  the  name  given  in  Hungary  under  the  earlier  kings  to  the 
national  champions.  With  the  disappearance  of  these,  the  word  too  disappeared;  but 
in  the  summer  of  1848  it  was  revived,  and  applier^  first  to  those  HungariHU  volunteers 
dispatched  to  the  south  against  the  Servians,  and  subsequently,  when  the  war  with 
Austria  lealljT  commenced,  to  the  whole  patriotic  army.  Since  the  reconstitution  of 
Austrian  affaiTS  after  1866,  the  name  honved  has  been  given  to  the  landwehr  of  the 
Hungarian  portion  of  the  empire. 

HOO'BLY,  a  t.  of  Dharwar  (q.v.),  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  stands  in  lat.  15*  20' 
n..  and  long.  75**  13'  east.  It  contains  (1872)  37,961  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cotton  marts  in  that  section  of  India.  A  good  road  has  been  constructed  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  by  which  the  raw  cotton  of  the  neighborhood  is  easily  and  cheaply  trans- 
ported for  shipment. 

HOOD,  a  CO.  in  n.  Texas  on  the  Brazos  riyer;  614  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  2,585— 97 colored. 
The  surface  is  rough,  with  some  prairie  and  much  forest  land.     Th<'  soil  is  rich  nnd 

err>dactive.  Comanche  peak  is  one  of  the  physical  features;  it  rises  600  ft.  above  the 
»razos  Co.  seat,  Granburg 
HOOD,  John  Bbll.  b.  Ky.,  1881;  graduated  at  "West  Point,  and  was  on  frontier 
duty  until  the  beginning  of  tho  rebellion.  He  then  joined  the  rebels,  and  was  one  of 
their  most  active  ofllcers,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieut.sen.  He  was  engagt^d  at  Bull  Run, 
Antietam.  Gettysburg,  and  at  Chickamauga  (where  ne  lost  a  leg).  In  1864  he  received 
the  command  of  Johnston's  army  in  the  attempt  to  intercept  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea,  but  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  he  suffered  serious  defeats  from  the  union  forces  under 
Thomas  before  Nashville.  He  was  immediately  relieved  from  command  and  retired  to 
private  life. 

HOOD.  RoBm,  the  hero  of  several  old  ballads  and  traditionary  stories,  which  gener- 
ally repres(>nt  him  as  an  outlaw  and  a  robber,  but  of  a  gallant' and  generous  nature, 
haunting  the  depths  of  Sherwood  forest.  Nottinghamshire,  and  of  Barnsdale  forest, 
Yorkshire,  in  an  early  era  of  Ensrlish  history,  which  it  has  hitherto  Iteen  rustonianr  to 
fix  in  the  12th  century.  The  earliest  authentic  notice  of  him  is  in  the  Virion  of  Pier* 
Ploughman,  a  poem  dating  from  between  1855  and  1865:  •*  rhymes  of  Robin  Hofid  and 
Kandolph  carl  of  Chester"  are  there  alluded  to.  About  1495.  Wynkyn  de  Woide 
printed  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled  Ths  Lytd  Qeste  of  Rtmyn  /T/v^/f— appar- 
ently a  series  of  rude  popular  ballads  strung  together,  being  probably  a  modification  of 
the  **  rhymes"  spoken  of  in  Piers  Plovghman.  Thus  we  see  evidence  for  a  considera- 
ble antiquity  to  the  ballads  oommemorating  Robin  Hood,  a  collectios^d^f  i^bich  filled 
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two  little  volumes  printed  by  Ritson  in  1795.  It  is  also  certain  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  lUc  10th  c,  there  was  a  wide-spread  celebration  of  iinnuul  rustic  sports  and  nm^iquLT- 
ailiii^S  under  the  name  of  the  Jioditi  Hood  Ganym,  in  which  the  deeds  of  tlie  hero,  and 
of  his  companions.  Little  John,  Friar  Tucli.  etc.,  and  of  his  sylvan  mistress,  Maid 
Marian,  were  represented.  These  even  extended  to  Scotland,  where  tlie  liefomiers  liad 
some  difficulty  in  putting  them  down.  In  the  btillads  and  the  pimcs  alike,  Uobiu  was 
always  exhihfted  as  a  valiant  man  out  of  suits  witli  fortune,  giving  to  tlie  poor  much  of 
wliat  lie  took  from  the  rich,  most  skillful  with  the  long  bow  and  the  quartcr-stafE,  and 
almost  unfailingly  victorious  in  personal  encounters  with  whatsoever  opponent 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  existence  of  such  a  hero,  we  must  remtu'k  that 
his  iirave  has  for  ages  been  pointed  to  in  Kirklees  park,  Yorkshire,  mai'ked  by  a  flat  sioue 
on  whicli  was  carved  a  flowery  cross. 

Wliilc  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  some  such  predatory  outlaw  as  Robin  Hood 
once  existed,  and  that  he  was  of  a  character  to  excite,  generally  speaking,  the  affections 
rather  than  tlie  reprobation  of  the  people,  there  was  a  sad  want  of  documenUiry  evi- 
dence regarding  him,  until  the  publication  of  a  tract  by  the  Itev.  Joseph  Hunter  iu  18a3. 
In  this  brodiure^  it  is,  flrst,  shown  that  one  of  the  balhtds  represents  Robin  as  going,  by 
the  invitation  of  ** Edward  our  comelv  king,"  to  meet  him  at  Nottingham;  as  tlicro 
accepting  service  with  his  majesty;  and  as  accompanying  him  to  court;  where,  how- 
ever, becoming  sick  almost  to  death  with  that  kind  of  life,  he  did  not  remain  above  15 
months;  after  which  he  retired,  and  resumed  his  wonted  free  and  jovial  life  iu  tlio 
forest.  Mr.  Hunter  then  proceeds  to  show  that  king  Edward  II.  in  1323  made  a  prog- 
ress through  the  western  and  midland  counties,  in  the  course  of  which  he  came  (Nov.  9) 
to  Nottingham;  that  in  the  exchequer  accounts  between.  Mar.  and  Nov.  of  the  ensuing 
year,  among  the  names  of  34  ••porteurs"  of  the  king,  to  whom  wages  were  paid,  occur 
those  of  **  liobyn  and  Symon  Hod;*'  and  that.  Anally,  at  the  fatter  date  occurs  an  entry^ 
**  Robyn  Hod,  heretofore  one  of  the  porteurs,  because  ho  could  no  longer  work, 
received  as  a  gift,  by  command,  53.;'*  the  name  from  this  time  api>earlng  no  more.  Mr. 
Hunter  likewise  ascertained  that,  at  a  date  six  years  antecedent  to  the  royal  progress 
above  mentioned,  the  name  of  **Ilobertus  Hood  "is  found  in  the  court-VoIls  of  the 
manor  of  Wakefleld,  as  that  of  defender  in  a  suit  regarding  a  small  piece  of  land.  The 
probability  therefore  is  that  Robin  Hoo(|  lived  and  "acted  as  the  balliuls  represent  Iiim 
only  a  few  years  before  the  era  of  Piers  Ploughman^  and  really  passed  from  wild  forest 
life  into  the  royal  service  for  a  brief  space—an  adventure  which  mi^lit  appear  as  the 
most  incredible  attributed  to  him,  if  we  did  not  know  something  of  the  whimsical  and 
puerile  character  of  Edward  II.,  which  was  such  that  he  did  not  disdain  occtisionally  to 
seek  amusement  in  playing  at  chuck-farthing  with  his  servants.  Mr.  Hunter  further 
deemed  it  likely  that  Hood  was  one  of  the  yeomen  who  joined  the  discontented  barons 
under  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  were  ruined  by  the  failure  of  their  enterprise.  If  so. 
his  life  iu  the  forest  might  bo  rather  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  than  a  practice  of  simple 
rapine;  and  hence  it  might,  in  some  measure,  arise  that  the  **gests"of  Robin  Hood 
became  the  subject  of  so  much  romantic  and  affectionate  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
community. 

HOOD,  S.VMUBL  (Viscount  Hood),  English  admiral,  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  9. 
Hood,  vicar  of  Thorncombe,  Devonshire,  at  which  place  he  was  b.,  1724.  At  16,  he 
entered  the  royal  navy,  wjis  made  lieut.  in  1746,  and  post-capt.  in  1756.  In  1759,  Uing 
in  command  of  the  Vestal,  83  guns,  he  engaged  a  French  50-gun  ship,  which  he  took 
after  a  desperate  action  of  four  hours.  In  1777  he  was  made  commissioner  of  Ports- 
mouth dockyard,  and  next  year  received  a  baronetcy.  He  was  then  made  rear-admiral, 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  reinforce  Rodney,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the 
engai^ment  with  the  count  De  Gnisse.  April  13,  1783.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  Ireland 
by  the  title  of  baron  Hood. '  In  1793  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  and  took  possession  of  the  port  of  Toulon;  but  the  French  republican 
army,  in  great  force,  compelled  him  to  evacuate  it,  ufter  destroying  or  carrying  away 
the  principal  part  of  the  shipping,  firing  the  arsen.il  and  puhlic  sioivs.  He  then  sailed 
for  Corsica,  which,  after  a  campaign,  he  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Qreat  Britain.  In 
1798  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  viscount  of  Great  Britain,  and  nuidc  governor  of 
Greenwich  hospital.  He  died  at  Bath,  Jan.  27, 1816.— His  younger  brother.  Alkxandeb 
Hood,  served  as  rear-admiral  under  lord  Howe,  was  second  •in  command  at  lord  Howe's 
victory  of  June  1,  1794,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  French  fleet  in  1795,  and  was  made, 
in  1796,  baron,  and  in  1801,  viscount  Briclport.     He  died  in  1814. 

HOOD,  Thomas,  was  b.  in  London  in  1798,  and  after  ienving  school  was  placed  in  the 
counting-house  of  a  Russian  merchant,  but  his  health  failing,  he  was  sent  to  Dundee. 
At  the  age  of  17,  he  returned  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  to  learn  theartof  cnarrav- 
ing  with  his  uncle.  In  1821  he  was  offered  the  post  of  sub-cditor  of  the  T/fndon  Mng(h 
uiu,  which  ho  accepted,  and  at  once  entered  upon  its  duties  and  an  extensive  literary 
acquainuince.  His  flrst  separate  pnblictuion  wwsk  entitled  Odes  and  Addrexsea  to GreM 
People.  He  published  Whims  and  Oddities  in  1826,  of  which  a  secon<l  and  third  series 
appeared  during  the  two  folio  wing  years.  In  1829  he  commenced  Tfie  Onmie  Annual, 
and  continued  ic  for  nine  years  He  edited  T/te  Gem  for  one  yc»ar,  contrihuting  to  its 
pages  his  striking  poem  entitled  Eugene  Atoav^s  Dream,      In  1831  he  went  to  reside  at 
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Wanstead  in  Essex,  where  he  wrote  his  novel  of  I)/lneif  HaU;  but  pecuniary  difficulties 
supervening,  he  returned  to  London  in  1885.  In  1838  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  HootPs  OwTht  to  which  bis  portrait  was  attached.  Health  failing  about  this  time,  he 
went  to  reside  on  the  continent,  and  remained  six  years.  In  1889  he  published  Up  the 
Bhine,  the  idea  of  which  was  taken  from  Humphry  Clinker.  On  liis  return  to  England, 
he  became  the  editor  of  Ths  New  Monthly  Ma^aeine,  and  on  his  withdrawal  from  its 
management  in  1848,  he  published  WMmsicaMties,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  contributions 
to  that  serial.  In  1844  he  started  Hood's  Magazine,  and  contributed  to  its  pages  till 
within  a  month  of  his  death.  During  his  last  illness,  sir  Robert  Peel  conferred  on  him 
a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  which  was  transferred  to  his  wife.  He  died  on  May  8,  1845, 
and  was  buried  in  ICensall  Green  cemetery.  Compare  MetnoriaXa  of  Thomas  Ilood,  Col- 
lected, Arranged,  and  Edited  by  his  Daughtei\  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  his  Son  (2  vols. 
1860). 

Hood  takes  a  high  place  both  as  a  humorist  and  as  a  serious  poet.  He  is  grtjit  at 
once  in  comedy  and  pathos,  and  he  sometimes  curiously  mingles  and  combines  both.  As 
a  punster,  he  was  supreme:  he  connects  far-separated  words  and  ideas  by  the  most 
subtle  analogies,  and  sends  them  loose.  Much  of  his  comedy,  however,  is  verbal  and 
shallow,  and  will  be  soon  forgotten.  It  is  as  a  poet  that  Hood  will  be  remembered. 
His  Eugene  Aram's  Dreum,  Song  of  the  Shirt,  and  Bridge  of  SigJis,  are  among  the  most 
perfect  poems  of  their  kind  in  the  English  language. 

HOODED  SEAL,  Stemmatop^is  crintatus,  Cuv, ;  phoc^i  eristata,  Gmel. ;  phoea  leonina, 
Fabr.,  an  animal  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  North  America  as  far  s. 
as  the  United  States.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  ice  islands  and  floating  ice-flelds 
in  the  open  sea,  visiting  the  land  in  April,  May,  and  June.  Al)out  2  in.  from  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  cartilaginous  crest,  increasing  in  height  as  it 
pusses  backwards  to  the  buck  part  of  the  head,  where  it  is  about  7  in.  high,  hav- 
ing a  longitudinal  depression  in  the  middle,  about  an  inch  deep.  This  crest  is  an 
eloifgation  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  the  true  nostrils  opening  on  either  side  of  it.  It 
terminates  in  a  muscular  hood  covered  with  fur.  The  whole  apparatus  is  probably 
accessory  to  the  organ  of  smell,  and,  as  the  fishermen  suppose,  serves  as  a  reservoir  of 
air  while  the  animal  is  under  water.  The  females  and  young  have  the  organ  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state.  The  hooded  seal  is  polygamous  and  brings  forth  its  young  on  the  ice. 
It  is  quite  fierce,  and  will  defend  itself  when  encountered,  and  the  animals  often  have  fierce 
battles  with  each  other.  It  has  a  voice  resembling  the  bark  and  whine  of  a  dog,  and 
when  attacked  weeps  copious  tears.  It  and,  the  rough  seal  furnish  most  of  the  skins 
sent  to  market. 

HOOD-MOLDINO.    See  Duipstonb. 

HOOFS.  (See  Horny  Tissttbb.)  The  healthy  soundness  of  the  horse's  foot  ii 
mainly  preserved  by  permitting  it  to  grow  uninjured  by  the  rasp  and  knife  (see  Horsb- 
SHOBiNO),  whilst  its  toughness  is  secured,  and  undue  dryness  and  evaporation  prevented, 
by  smearing  daily  the  crust,  sole,  and  frog  with  a  little  glycerine,  or  a  mixture  made  by 
melting  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  tar,  honey,  beeswax,  and  glycerine,  with 
a  pound  of  lard,  boftness  and  brittleness  of  the  hoof,  which  are  fruitful  sources  of 
cracks  and  corns  (q.v.),  mav  be  remedied  by  the  regular  use  of  such  dressings,  by  placing 
the  feet  for  several  hours  daily  in  thick  woolen  swabs,  kept  cool  and  moist  by  frequent 
applications  of  cold  water,  and  by  encouraging  a  more  healthy  growth  of  horn  by  occa- 
sional mild  blisters  round  the  coronary  band.  Cracks,  or  sand-cracks,  as  they  are 
termed,  mostly  occur  amongst  horses  much  upon  the  road,  cause  lameness,  and  consti- 
tute unsoundness.  When  serious  and  recent,  poulticing,  thinning  away  of  the  crust 
about  the  crack,  and  perfect  rest  are  essential.  After  the  earlier  heat  and  tenderness 
are  removed,  a  hot  iron  should  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  crack,  both  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  separate  the  diseased  from  the  sound  horn.  Waxed  thread  or  fine  wire 
should  be  wound  round  the  hoof,  and  a  sound  growth  of  horn  stimulated  by  a  blister 
round  the  coronet.  The  horse's  hoofs  are  too  hard  and  coarse  to  be  employed  for  the 
making  of  the  better  class  of  combs  and  buttons,  for  which  purpose  the  hoofs  of  cattle, 
to  the  value  of  nearly  £5.000,  are  annually  imported.  They  are,  however,  largely  used 
by  manufacturers  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  artificial  manures. 

HOOFT,  PiETBR,  a  Dutch  historian  and  poet,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  Mar.  16, 1681, 
studied  at  Leyden,  and  traveled  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  died  at  the  Hague, 
May  21,  1647.  The  chief  historical  works  of  Hooft  are  Het  Leten  van  Koning  Hendrik 
IV.  (Amst.  1626-1652),  and  Nederlandsche  Historien  (2  vols.  Amst.  1642-1654;  most 
recent  edition,  1820-28).  The  latter  of  these  is  still  of  the  greatest  value,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  classics  of  Dutch  literature.  Hooft  also  translated  Tacitus  into 
Dutch.  As  a  poet,  his  Minnedigte  have  not  been  surpassed.  If  even  equaled,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  li^ht  Anacreontic  muse.  His  Letters  were  published  by  Huydecooper  in 
1738.  Hooft  has  exercised  an  important  infiuence  on  the  development  of  the  Dutch 
language. 

HOOO'LT,  a  river  of  Bengal  Proper,  is  formed,  in  lat.  23'  25'  n.,  and  long.  88*  2X 
e. ,  by  the  junction  of  the  first  two  offsets  of  the  Ganges,  the  Bhagrutti  and  the  Jel- 
ling^.   From  the  point  in  question,  the  stream,  strictly  so  called,  is  125  m.  long;  the 
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estuary,  as  far  as  Saugor  roads,  measuriD^  35  m.  more.  Of  all  the  channels  by  which 
the  Ganges  reaches  the  sea,  the  Hoogly  is  the  most  available. for  nayigation.  In  the 
dry  season,  the  tide  is  felt  nearly  up  to  Chandemagore,  17  m.  above  Calcutta.  During 
the  s.w.  monsoon,  the  Hoogly  is  subject  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  **the  bore" 
(q.y.).  Up  to  Calcutta  the  draught  is  seldom  less  than  17  ft. ;  but  the  bottom  is  said  to 
be  silting  up.    At  its  entrance,  too,  the  Hoogly  is  much  encumbered  with  shoals. 

HOOGLY,  an  extensive  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  formerly  called  Saat- 
ffong,  between  lat.  22''  and  28*"  n.,  and  extending  a  considerable  distance  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Hoogly.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  district  of  Burdwan,  on 
the  s.  by  Hidjelee,  on  the  e.  by  the  Hoogly,  and  on  the  w.  by  Midnapoor.  This  dis- 
trict consists  of  low,  flat  land,  very  fertile,  but  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  sea  is 
very  thinly  inhabited ;  it  is  called  the  Sunderbund,  is  swampy,  covered  with  wood,  and 
remarkably  unhealthy.  It  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  rivers  and  their  branches, 
which  afford  great  facilities  for  internal  navigation.  Along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  salt 
of  an  excellent  quality  is  manufactured  for  the  government.  The  area  is  2,089  sq.  miles. 
The  pop.  is  given  at  1,520,840,  an  amount  which,  compared  with  the  area,  indicates  the 
extraordinar;^  density  of  728  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  French  settlement  of  Chandemagore 
is  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  district,  as  are  also  Chinsura,  and  Serampore,  now 
British  possessions,  but  formerlv  belonging,  the  first  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Danes.  The  right  of  the  East  India  company  to  the  district  originated  in  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Meer  Cossin  in  1760. 

EOO0LY,  a  city  of  Bengal  Proper,  stands  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  river 
Hoogly,  27  m.  n.  of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  22"  54'  n.,  and  long.  88"  22'  e.  It  is  estimated  to 
contain  (1871)  along  with  Chinsura  (q.v.),  34,761  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  college  for 
English  and  Asiatic  literature,  which  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  munificence  of  a 
native;  it  has  several  schools  allied  with  it.  The  district  of  Hoogly,  with  Howrah. 
contains  1424  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.,  71,  of  1,488,556.  , 

HOOK,  Theodore  Edward,  a  celebrated  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  was  b.  in 
London,  Sept.  22,  1788,  and  educated  at  Harrow.  In  1805,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  pro^ 
duced  an  operatic  farce  called  the  Soldier* b  Return,  which  was  very  successful;  and 
between  that  year  and  1811,  he  wrote  12  other  operatic  pieces  and  farces,  all  of  which  were 
popular  at  the  time.  His  ready  wit,  sparkling  humor,  and  wonderful  powers  of 
improvisation,  made  him  the  delight  of  society;  and  having  pleased  the  prince  regent 
by  his  feats  of  mimicry,  he  was  appointee^  (1818)  accountant-general  and  treasurer  of 
the  Mauritius,  with  a  salary  and  allowances  amounting  to  nearly  £2,000  a  year.  Thef^ 
offices  he  held  till  1818,  when  the  discovery  of  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  military 
chest  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  England,  and  his  effects  seized  and  sold. 
The  peculation,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  committed  by  his  deputy^  who 
destroyed  himself.  On  obtaining  his  liberty,  Hook  supported  himself  bv  writing  for 
the  nevvspai>er8  and  magazines,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  John  Buu,  weekly  ton 
newspaper,  in  1820,  he  was  appointed  its  editor.  From  his  connection  with  this  bold, 
clever,  and,  at  that  time,  virulent  print,  he  derived,  during  its  prosperous  state,  fully 
£2,000  a  year.  In  Aug.,  1823,  for  his  debt  to  the  government,  amounting  to  abou*. 
£12,000,  he  was  arrested  under  an  excheauer  writ,  and  his  property  sold.  He  remaint-d 
within  the  rules  of  the  king's  bench  till  May,  1825,  when  he  was  released  from  custody. 
In  1824  appeared,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  the  first  series  of  his  Sayings  and  Doings,  which  yieidtnl 
him  £2,000.  A  second  series  followed  in  1825,  and  a  third  in  1828,  for  each  of  which  be 
received  1000  guineas.  Several  other  three- volumed  novels  were  published  by  hiin  in 
rapid  succession,  such  as  MdxweU,  1830;  Love  and  Pride,  1833;  Gilbert  Churney^  which 
contains  a  sort  of  autobiography  of  himself,  1835;  Jack  Brag,  1837;  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,  1839;  Gumey  Marrted,  1839;  etc.     He  died  Aug.  24,  1841. 

HOOK,  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar,  d.d.,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Hook,  dean  of 
Worcester,  was,  b.  at  Worcester  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  educated  ai 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1821.  After  holding  some  minor  prf 
ferments  in  the  church,  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Leeds  in  1887,  and  in  1859,  dean  o: 
Chichester.  In  1856  the  bishop  of  Ripon,  on  taking  leave  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
stated  that  20  churches  had  been  built  in  Leeds  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Hook, 
while  schoolrooms  had  been  provided  for  more  than  10,000  children.  Among  his  work- 
are  An  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  containing  the  Lives  of  Ancient  Fathers  and  Moder^ 
Divines  (8  vols.  Lond.  1845-52);  A  Church  Dictionary  (8th  ed.  1859),  Sermans  Sugge*-*'' 
by  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  (2  vols.  1847);  On  the  Mean*  of  Bfh- 
dering  more  Effectual  the  Education  of  tlie  People  (10th  ed.  1851),  and  Lives  of  the  Arch 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  on  which  he  was  working  to  the  last,  the  eleventh  volume,  con 
taining  the  lives  of  Laud  and  Juxon,  appearing  immediately  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Oct.,  1875.    He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1862. 

HOOKAH.    See  Pipe. 

HOOKE,  Nathaniel,  d.  1763;  a  native  of  Ireland:  author  of  a  History  of  Rome. 
embracing  the  period  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  was  published  in  4  vols,  at  intervals  of  40  years  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  and  the  last.     His  work  possesses  the  virtues  of  acuteness  and  clearness. 
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In  opposition  to  Middlcton,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the  plebeians  against  the  patricianB. 
Hooke  was  a  zealous  I^man  Catholic.  When  Pope  was  dying,  a  priest  was  brought  to 
hear  his  confession  and  grant  him  absolution.  This  priest  was  brought  by  Hooke.  He 
liad  been  employed  and  well  paid  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  for  assisting  her  in 
writing  her  memoirs,  but  he  was  so  zealous  in  attempting  to  convert  the  duchess  to 
Catholicism  that  a  quarrel  was  the  consequence.  He  was  one  of  tlie  sufferers  from  the 
South  Sea  bubble.  Besides  his  Roman  Ektory,  he  wrote  Ohsei^tatiom  upon  the  Roman 
Senate,  in  which  he  advanced  and  extended  the  political  views  propounded  in  his  HiMory. 
He  also  translated  from  the  French  the  life  of  Fenelon,  and  Ramsay's  Voyages  de  Cyrus. 

HOOKE,  Robert,  an  English  natural  philosopher,  b.  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight, 
July  18,  1^5,  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1662  he  was  appointed  curator  of  experiments  to  the  royal  society,  and  in  1677  became 
its  secretary;  in  1664  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  college,  London;  and  in  1666 
surveyor  for  the  citv  of  London,  a  most  lucrative  appointment.  He  died  at  Gresham 
college,  Mar.  3,  1703.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  inventive  genius,  and  has  justly 
been  considered  as  the  greatest  of  philosophical  mechanics;  the  wonderful  sagacity, 
nay.  almost  intuition,  he  showed  in  deducing  correct  general  laws  from  meaner 
premises,  has  never  before  or  since  been  equaled.  There  was  no  important  invention 
by  any  philosopher  of  that  time  which  was  not  in  part  anticipated  by  Hooke.  His 
theory  of  gravitation  subsequently  formed  part  of  Newton's;  he  anticipated  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  constrained  motions  of 
planets.  Among  his  own  completed  discoveries  are,  the  law  of  tlie  extension  and  com- 
pression of  elastic  bodies,  '*tU  tensio  sic  vis;'*  the  simplest  theory  of  the  arch;  the 
balance-spring  of  watches  and  the  anchor-escapement  clocks;  the  permanency  of  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  The  quadrant,  telescope,  and  microscope  are  also  mate- 
rially indebted  to  him.  • 

HOOKER,  Joseph.  1815-79;  b.  Mass.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1887,  and  served 
in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey,  he  made  himself  conspicu 
ous  for  gallantry,  securing  the  brevet  of  capt.,  and  when  gen.  Scott  assumed  command. 
Hooker  was  made  assistant  adjt.gen.  He  went  through  the  campaign,  from  Vera  Cruz 
lO  the  city  of  Mexico.  During  the  struggle  at  National  Bridge,  he  bo  distinguished 
himself  as  to  gain  the  brevet  of  major,  and  his  services  at  Chapultepec  obtained  for  him 
another  brevet,  that  of  lieut.col.  In  1853  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  commenced 
farming  in  California.  When  tidings  of  the  firing  on  Sumter  reached  him,  he  hurried 
to  Washington  and  offered  his  services  to  the  government.  He  was  at  once  commis- 
sioned brig. gen.  of  volunteers,  commanding  a  bngade  in  the  department  of  Annapolis, 
and  subsequently  a  division.  He  led  several  expeditions  across  the  Potomac  in  the 
winter  of  1861-62,  capturing  or  destroying  rebel  batteries.  In  April,  1862,  he  took 
command  of  the  2d  division  of  the  3d  corps  on  the  peninsula,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  May  4;  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding pursuit;  Fair  Oaks,  May  81  and  June  1;  and  during  the  ''seven  days'  battle," 
especially  at  Malvern  hill,  and  became  known  as  ''fighting  Joe  Hooker.  He  was 
made  maj.gen.  for  gallantry,  his  commission  dating  July  4,  1862,  but  afterwards  dated 
back  by  the  president  to  May  5.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  at  Bristoe  station,  the 
second  Bull  Run,  ChantiUy,  and  South  mountain,  and  at  Antietam  was  wounded. 
Sept.  20  he  was  commissioned  brig.  gen.  in  the  regular  army.  He  commanded  a  grand 
division  under  Burnside  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  succeeded  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  Jan.  26,  1863.  In  May  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  and  June  27  resigned  his  command,  being  succeeded  by  gen.  Meade. 

In  Sept.  following  he  took  command  of  the  12th  and  13th  army  corps  near  Chatta- 
nooga, and  took  part  in  the  battles  in  that  vicinity  in  Nov.,  and  commanded  in  the 
battle  of  Lookout  mountain,  for  which  he  was  made  brevet  maj.gen.  Later  he  com- 
manded the  20th  corps,  known  as  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  near  Atlanta,  but 
resigned  this  commana  in  Aug.,  1864.  In  Sept.,  1864,  he  took  command  of  the  northern 
department,  of  the  department  of  the  east  in  1865,  and  in  1866  of  that  of  the  lakes;  and 
in  Sept.,  1866,  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  In  1878  he  was  matle  brevet 
maj.gen.  of  the  regular  army,  and  retired  from  service.  His  health  w^as  greatljr 
impaired,  a  paralytic  affection  disabling  him  in  great  degree.  He  resided  mucli  of  his 
time  at  the  hotel  in  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  and  died  there  in  Mar.,  1879. 

HOOKEB,  Joseph  Dalton,  m.d.,  c.b.,  p.r.s,,  was  b.  at  Glivsgow  in  1816,  and  is  the 
only  surviving  son  of  sir  W.  J.  Hooker  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  graduated  as  m.d.  at  Glasgow  in  1839.  He  immediately  thereafter 
renounced  the  pursuit  of  medicine  for  that  of  botany,  and  joined  the  antarctic 
expedition  of  the  Erebus  and  7Wror.  When  ho  returned  in  1843.  he  brought  with  him 
5,^0  species  of  plants,  which,  with  the  discoveries  of  capt.  Cook  and  other  voyages, 
were  published  in  6  quarto  vols.,  under  the  title  of  Botany  of  the  AniarcUc  Voyaffe\l§i7- 
60).  This  great  work  gave  him  at  once  an  eminent  position  in  science.  Il  1847,  he 
undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Himalayas,  which  occupied  him  for  three  years.  The 
large  collections  made  at  this  time  were  joined  to  those  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Thos.  Thom- 
son of  the  botanic  gardens,  Calcutta,  and  numbered  in  the  aggregate  nearly  7,000  species. 
His  Himalayan  Journals  (2  vols.  Svo,  1851)  contain  the  narrative  of  this  expedition,  and 
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the  Bhododendrons  of  the  Sikkim-IIimalaya  (1849-il)  illustrate  the  most  renmrkable  addi- 
tions which  he  made  to  the  ornamental  plants  of  our  ganlv>:i.;  on  this  occasion.  With 
Dr.  Thomson  he  undertook  a  Flo7'a  Indica  (vol.  i.,  8vo,  1855),  the  first  volume  of  which, 
containing  only  a  few  orders  of  plants,  remains  a  fragment.  The  half  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  botanical  geoo'aphy,  a  department  of  the 
science  which  has  received  special  attention  from  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  various  works. 
He  afterwards  again  undertook  a  flora  of  British  India,  which  was  completed  in  1874. 
In  1871  he  made  an  expedition  to  Morocco,  ascended  the  Great  Atlas,  the  summit  of 
which  had  never  before  been  reached  by  a  European,  and  brought  back  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  plants. 

Dr.  Hooker  was  appointed  assistant-director  at  Eew  gardens  in  1855,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1865,  be  succeeded  him  as  director.  He  was  president  of  the 
British  association  in  1868,  was  appointed  companion  of  the  Bath. in  1869,  and  elected 

E resident  of  the  royal  society  in  1878.    He  became  knight  commander  of  the  star  of 
Qdia  in  1877,  and  l.l.d.  of  Dublin  in  1878. 

In-  the  list  of  scientific  memoirs  published  by  the  royal  society,  he  is  recorded  to  be 
the  author  of  58  independent  memoirs,  and  the  joint-author  of  18  more.  He  has  pre 
pared  a  valuable  SludenU^  Flora  of  the  British  Jalands,  chiefly  characterized  by  the 
record  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  species.  His  ^at  work,  which  he  has 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Qeorge  Beutham,  is  the  Genera  Planiarum, 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1862. 

HOOKEB,  Richard,  author  of  the  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  English  theologians,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  or  its  neigh- 
borhood, about  the  year  1554.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  **  quick  apprehension 
of  many  perplext  parts  of  learning,"  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Jewell,  bishop  of  Saliji^ 
bury,  through  whose  influence  Iro  was  sent  to  Oxford  about  his  15th  year.  He  was 
placed  at  Corpus  Christi  college.  He  was  advanced  first  to  the  dimity  of  scholar,  aod 
then  of  fellow  of  his  college.  After  about  three  years'  residence  in  his  college  as  fel 
low,  he  entered  into  sacred  orders,  and  ere  long  was  appointed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross.  Hither  all  the  power  and  eloquence  of  the  church  found  their  way  in  the  16th 
century.  To  Hooker,  however,  the  trial  of  such  a  public  appearance  was  evidently 
considerable,  according  to  Walton's  account;  and  the  more  as  the  weather  proved  venr 
unfavorable  for  his  Journey;  "  but  a  warm  bed  and  rest,  and  drink  proper  for  a  cold, 
given  him  by  Mrs.  Churchman,  and  her  diligent  attendance  added  unto  it,  enabled  him 
to  perform  the  office  of  the  day,  which  was  on  or  about  the  year  1581."  Mrs.  Church- 
man's kindness  proved  too  much  for  tiie  simple-minded  theologian.  He  was  led,  evi- 
dently without  due  consideration,  into  a  marriage  with  her  daughter.  This  marriage 
of  Hooker,  as  is  known  to  all,  was  far  from  proving  a  source  of  happiness — a  result  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  its  commencement.  Walton's  description  of 
the  visit  of  his  two  old  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer,  and  "Richard 
called  to  rock  the  cradle"  from  their  company,  is  among  the  most  characteristic  sketches 
of  this  fine  old  writer.  The  visit  was  made  to  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  Hooker  had  settled  in  1584,  as  a  country  priest,  after  his  marria)?e.  He  was 
transferred  ere  long  to  the  ma.stership  of  the  Temple,  by  the  patronage  of  archbishop 
Whitgift;  and  here  he  was  plunged  into  the  controversy  with  Puritanism,  out  of  which 
his  great  work  arose.  Travers,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Elizabethan  Puritaos. 
was  his  colleague  in  the  Temple.  Travers  "tvas  the  more  attractive  and  popular  orator. 
if  the  less  profound  thinker.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  congregation 
"ebbed  in  the  forenoon,"  Fuller  tells  us,  "and  flowed  in  the  afternoon."  "  Pure  Can 
terbury"  was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  morning,  "Geneva"  in  the  afternoon.  Hooker 
soon  tired  of  the  contention  in  the  congregation,  and  the  indifference  of  the  majority  t^ 
his  ministry.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  archbishop,  who  presented  him,  in* the 
year  1591,  to  the  rectory  of  Boscum,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  6  m.  from  that 
city.  Here  he  remained  for  four  years,  busily  employed  with  his  great  work,*  which 
his  experience  in  the  Temple  probably  prompted.  The  first  four  books  of  the  Et*cle5i- 
astical'Polity  appeared  in  1594.  In  the  same  year  he  was  transferr^  to  the  living  cf 
Bishopshorne,  near  Canterbury,  where  he  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  liferan«l 
gave  to  the  world  the  fifth  book  of  the  Polity.  The  remaining  three  books  were  po>i 
humous.  About  the  year  1600,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  he  caught  cold  in  his  pas- 
sage from  London  to  Gravesend,  and  gradually  sunk  under  the  weakness  wliich 
followed. 

Hooker  will  always  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  illustrious  thinkers  and  writers,  not 
only  in  English  theology,  but  in  English  literature.  He  is  alike  comprehensive  and 
profound,  tranquil  and  eloquent.  He  is  speculative  without  mysticism,  and  earnest 
without  declamation.  He  searches  all  the  depths  and  rises  to  all  the  heights  of  his  subject, 
without  ever  forgetting  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  or  breaking  the  charm  of  caUiolic 
association  that  binds  all  its  parts  together.  More  than  anything,  he  is  wise  and  jtidl- 
eiou^  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word;  and  it  is  the  light  of  lofty  and  calm  wisdom* 
shining  through  his  pages,  that  continues  to  make  them  a  delightful  and  excellent  study, 
when  most  of  the  contemporary  theological  works  are  forgotten. 

HOOKER,  Thomas,  1586-1647;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
preacher  in  London.    He  was  silenced  for  non-conformity,  and  then  set  up  a  grammar 
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school  in  which  John  Eliot,  afterwards  known  in  New  England  as  the  *'  apostle  of  the 
Indians/'  was  usher.  After  preaching  in  Holland  he  came,  in  1633,  to  America,  and 
was  ordained  at  Cambridge.  Three  years  afterwards  he  went  with  about  100  other  col- 
onists to  Connecticut,  where  they  settled  at  Hartford,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  where 
he  and  Samuel  Stone  were  the  first  ministers.  He  preached  usually  without  notes,  but 
about  200  of  his  sermons  were  reported  and  sent  to  England,  where  half  of  them  were 
published.  His  most  important  literary  work  was  A  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church 
DiteipUney  written  in  conjunction  with  John  Cotton,  and  published  in  England. 

HOOKEB,  Sir  William  Jackson,  F.R.e.,  a  celebrated  English  botanist,  was  b.  at  Nor- 
wich in  1785.  His  first  work  was  a  Jourhal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  1811,  which  attained 
such  popularity  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1813.  From  that  time  to  his 
death  in  1865,  he  was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  the  publication  of  botanical  works. 
His  investigation  oil  the  British  jungermannise  and  mosses  led  to  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  lectured  with  great  success  till 
1841,  when  he  resigned  his  professorship  on  being  chosen  director  of  the  royal  gardeus 
at  Kew,  an  office  which  he  niled  in  a  most  efficient  manner.  His  name  was  enrolled  in 
the  lists  of  all  the  scientific  societies  at  hbme  and  abroad ;  and  he  was  knighted  in  1836, 
on  account  of  his  high  scientific  acquirements.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  of  his  works:  1.  Monograph  of  the  British  JvvgermannicB  {1S12-1(S);  2.  Musco- 
loffia  Britannicay  containing  the  mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1818);  8.  Icones 
Filicurr.  (in  association  with  Dr.  Greville),  (2  vols.  fol.  1826-87);  4.  The  British  Flora 
(1830),  a  work  that  has  gone  through  seven  editions;  5.  A  Century  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants  (4to,  1848);  6.  The  Victoria  Regia;  7.  Icories  Plantai'um  (10  vols.  1837-60);  8.  Brit- 
ish Ferns  (1862);  9.  Garden  Fern  (1862). 

HOOKER,  WoRTHiNGTON,  1806-67;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Harvard,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Connecticut  until  1852,  when  he  became  pfofessor  of  the  tlieory  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  Yale  college,  and  remained  there  through  life.  His  principal  works  are 
Physician  and  Patient,  and  Lessons  in  the  History  of  Modem  Delusions, 

H00X8  AND  EYES.  These  small  articles  are  largely  used  in  millinery  for  dress- 
fasteners,  and  are  of  great  utility.  Formerly,  they  were  made  by  hand,  the  wire  of 
which  they  are  formed  being  bent  into  the  proper  shape  by  pliers;  now,  however,  they 
are  entirely  made  by  machines  of  great  simplicity  and  beauty..  With  a  pair  of  them  it 
is  possible  to  make  200  hooks,  and  the  same  number  of  eyes,  m  one  minute.  The  oper- 
ations of  the  machines  are,  first,  to  draw  the  wire  forward  from  the  .supplying-reel,  then 
cut  off  the  length  required  for  hook  or  eye,  as  the  case  may  be;  a  sinker  then  descends 
and  forces  it  into  a  slot,  by  which  it  is  bent,  and  two  projecting  cams,  acting  at  the  same 
time  on  the  two  ends,  bend  them  over  so  as  to  form  the  lateral  loops  used  for  sewing 
the'  hook  or  eye  to  the  garment;  then,  in  the  case  of  the  hook,  it  is  passetl  under  another 
sinker,  which  forces  the  double  wire  into  another  slot,  and  forms  the  hook  part;  one 
side  of  the  slot,  being  movable,  is  made  to  strike  the  bent  portion  of  the  hook  sufficiently 
to  flatten  it.    It  is  then  complete,  and  drops  out,  to  make  room  for  another. 

H00X-8QUID,  the  name  commonly  given  to  cephalopod  mollusks  of  the  genera 
onychoteuthis  and  enoploteuthis,  allied  to  the  common  squids  or  calamarie8(q.v.),  but  hav- 
ing the  eyes  destitute  of  any  covering  of  skin.  The  arms  have  two  rows  of  suckers;  the 
tentacles  much  exceed  them  in  length,  and  are  furnished  with  hooks  at  their  extremi- 
ties. Hook-squids  are  found  in  the  Sargas.«;o  sea,  in  the  Polynesian  seas,  etc.  They  are 
much  dreaded  by  swimmers  and  divers,  being  often  of  large  size — sometimes  6  ft.  long 
or  more — whilst  their  hooks,  their  many  arms,  their  very  numerous  suckers,  and  their 
strong,  sharp  mandibles,  entitle  them  to  a  place  amongst  the  most  formidable  monsters 
of  the  deep. 

HOOP  ASH.    See  Nettle-tree. 

HOOFEB,  John,  an  English  prelate  and  martyr,  was  b.  in  Somersetshire  about  1495, 
and  ^ucated  at  Oxford.  By  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  German  reformers,  and  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  converted  to  Protestantism,  and  about  1540  he  went  to  the  con 
tinent,  and  spent  some  time  in  Switzerland.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1547, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  became  a  preacher  in  London.  In  1550  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  but  his  objections  to  wearing  the  episcopal  vestments  caused 
some  delay  in  his  consecration.  In  1552  he  received  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  com- 
m^ndam.  On  the  commencement  of  Mary's  reign,  in  1563,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  where  he  remained  for  18  months,  being  frequently  examined  before  the  council: 
but  continuing  firm  in  the  Protestant  faith  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burned 
at  the  stake  at  Gloucester,  Feb.  9, 1555.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  sermons  and 
controversial  treatises. 

HOOPER,  William,  1742-90:  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  and  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  James  Otis;  removed  to  North  Carolina  and  practiced  with  great  success. 
He  was  a  political  leader  there,  a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

HOOPIKG^COUGH,  or  FEBTITSSIS,  is  an  infectious,  and  sometimes  epidemic  diB- 
mostly  attacking  children,  especially  in  the  spring  and  autumn.    Its  earliest 


symptoms,  which  usually  appear  i3ve  or  six  days  after  exposure  to  infection,  are  those 
of  a  common  cold,  as  hoarseness,  a  watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  oppression 
of  the  chest,  a  short,  dry  cough,  and  more  or  less  feverishness.  This  stage,  which  is 
called  the  catan'hal,  lasts  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  fever  remits,  and  the  cough 
begins  to  be  followed  by  the  peculiar  whoop  which  characterizes  the  disease,  and  which 
is  caused  by  the  inspiration  of  air  through  the  contracted  cleft  of  the  glottis.  See 
Lakynx.  The  disorder  may  now  be  regarded  as  fully  developed,  and  consists  of 
paroxysms  of  severe  coughing,  which  usually  terminate  in  the  expectoration  of  glair}' 
mucus,  or  in  vomiting.  Dunng  the  fit  of  coughing,  the  face  becomes  red  or  livid,  the 
eyes  project,  and  the  child  seizes  some  person  or  object  near  him  for  support.  These 
paroxysms  occur  at  uncertain  intervals,  but  usually  about  every  two  hours,  and  between 
ihem  the  child  returns  to  his  play,  takes  his  food  with  good  appetite,  and  exhibits  little 
or  no  sign  of  illness.  The  disease  reaches  its  height  at  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week,  after  which  the  parox3'sms  diminish  in  frequency,  and  the  patient  shows  signs  of 
improvement.  The  second  stage  may  last  from  two  to  eight  weeks,  and  is  succeeded 
by  what  may  be  termed  the  convalescent  stage,  the  duration  of  which  is  very  variable. 

This  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  seldom *occur  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime;  and 
hence  it  probably  is  that,  as  few  children  escape  it,  it  is  comparatively  rarely  noticed  in 
adults.  Morbid  anatomy  has  failed  to  throw  any  direct  light  upon  its  special  seat  The 
proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  in  cases  of  hooping-cough  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined,  but  when  there  is  a  severe  epidemic,  the  mortality  due  to  this  disease  is 
often  very  great ;  the  deaths,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  occur  amongst  the 
poorer  classes.  This  mortality  is,  in  reality,  due  rather  to  the  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia (or  inflammation  of  the  lungs),  w^hich  are  frequent  complications  of  hooping- 
cough,  than  to  the  disease  itself. 

The  treatment  of  hooping-cough,  as  long  as  it  is  uncomplicated  or  simple,  should 
not  be  meddlesome.  Nothing  that  can  be  prescribed  in  the  early  stages  will  check  its 
natural  course,  and  the  object  of  the  physician  should  be  to  ward  off  complications  and 
to  conduct  the  disease  safely  to  its  natural  termination.  The  diet  should  consist  of 
milk  and  unsLimulatin^  farinaceous  matters.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  moden^ly 
open.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  the  child  should  be  kept  in  the  house  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  at  about  60"*.  A  grnin  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
given  three  or  four  limes  a  day.  Slight  counter-initants  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  chest;  Koche's  embrocation,  which  consists  of  olive  oil,  with  half  \U 
(juantity  of  the  ails  of  cloves  and  amber,  is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose.  Noth- 
ing is  so  serviceable  in  the  last  or  convalescent  stage  as  change  of  air,  often  even  when 
from  a  pure  to  a  comparativelv  impure  atmosphere;  and  next  to  this,  the  internal  use  of 
a  solution  of  binoxiae  of  hydrogen  (see  Hydrogen,  Btnoxidb  of,)  seems  most  worthy 
of  trial. 

HOO'POE,  Upupa,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  insessores^  tribe  tenuirosii'es,  and 
family  upupidm.  To  this  family  are  referred  also  the  genera  promeraps,  epimacJiM 
(plume-birds),  etc.,  natives  of  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  its  islands,  Australia,  and  Africa, 
some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  magnificence  of  plumage.  In  the  whole  family. 
the  bill  is  long  and  slender,  the  wings  of  moderate  size  or  short,  the  legs  short,  the  toe$ 
long,  and  the  claws  strong  and  curved.  There  are  among  them,  however,  great  diversities, 
which  have  led  some  to  divide  them  into  two  families,  upupidcB  and  protneropida.  The 
genus  promerops  and  its  nearer  allies  have  a  close  relation  to  the  mdiphagidae,  which  they 
resemble  in  partly  feeding  on  the  sweet  juices  of  plants,  in  order  to  which  the  tongue 
is  extensile  and  divided  at  the  tip.  The  hoopoes,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  crow  family,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the 
choughs,  and  some  points  of  resemblance  even  to  hornbills.  The  tongue  is  short,  and 
not  extensile.  The  Common  Hoopoe  ( U.  epops)  is  an  African  bird,  a  summer  visitant  of 
most  parts  of  Europe,  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Asia;  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Britain,  although  sometimes  seen  in  autumn,  very  seldom  breeding  in  any  part  of  the 
island.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  missel-thrush;  its  plumage  exhibits  a  fine  mixti^re  of 
white,  buff,  and  black;  and  it  has  a  large  crest  of  two  parallel  rows  of  feathers.  The 
hoopoe  derives  its  name  from  its  very  frequent  utterance  of  a  low,  soft  sound  resem- 
bling the  syllable  fioop. 

HOOPS.    See  Crinoline. 

HOOKN,  a  decaying  t.  and  seaport  of  the  Netl'orlands.  in  the  province  of  North  Hol- 
land, is  agreeably  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  30  m.  ii.n.e.  of  Amsterdam.  It 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  its  province;  but,  like  ail  the  towns 
of  North  Holland  situated  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  it  has  greatly  fallen  off  in  trade  and 
prosperity.  Tliere  are  at  Hoorn  extensive  markets  for  butter  and  cheese,  and  fishing 
and  commerce  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Here  the  large  nets  for  herring- fishing 
were  invented.     Pop.  10.000. 

HOOSAO  TUNNEL.     See  Tunnel. 

HOP,  Humultts  lupulus,  a  perennial  dioecious  plant  of  the  natural  order  eann^iiirMoeia 
(q.v.),  the  only  species  of  its  genus.  It  has  long  rough  twininof  stems,  wid  st&lk^d  8-  to  5- 
lobed  rough  leaves,  and  is  a  plant  of  luxuriant  growth  ancPifl*i?^tt|^h+^yS^^        male 
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flowers  grow  in  loose  branching  axillary  panicles,  and  consist  of  five  stamens  surrounded 
by  a  5-lobed  perianth.  The  female  flowers  are  in  atrobileSy  or  cones,  with  large  persistent, 
concave,  entire  scales,  which  enlarge  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  part  of  the  hop  so  much 
used  in  brewing,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  hops  (q.v.),  is  the  ripened  cone  of  the  female 
plant.  Female  plants  alone,  therefore,  are  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent,  it 
being  enough  if  a  few  male  plants  are  scattered  ov^r  a  field. 

Tlie  oil  of  hops  is  sedative,  anodyne,  and  narcotic;  and  hence  the  value  of  pillows 
stuffed  with  hops  in  cases  of  mania,  sleeplessness,  etc.  The  bitter  principle  is  not  nar- 
cotic, but  it  is  tonic.  The  oil  and  bitter  principle  combine  to  make  hops  more  useful 
than  camomile,  gentian,  or  any  other  bitter,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer;  and  hence  the 
medicinal  value  of  extra-Tiopped  or  bitter  beer.  The  tannic  acid  contained  in  the  strobiles 
also  adds  to  the  value  of  hops,  and  particularly  as  causing  the  precipitation  of  vegetable 
mucilage,  and  consequently  the  clearing  of  beer.  The  hop  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  garden-plants  of  the  Romans,  who,  it  appears,  ate  the  young  shoots  as  we 
eat  asparagus;  and,  in  fact,  many  country  people  in  England  do  the  same  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain 
and  of  North  America.  It  is  more  extensively  cultivated  in  the  s.  of  England  than  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  France,  Flanders, 
and  southern  Russia,  and  now  successfully  in  North  America  and  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hop  was  introduced  into  England  from  Flanders  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  but  did  not  become  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  kingdom  till  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  For  some  time  after  hops  began  to  be  used  in  brewing,  a  strong 
prejudice  existed  against  the  innovation;  and  parliament  was  petitioned  against  hops,  as 
"a  wicked  weed,  that  would  spoil  the  taste  of  the  drink  and  endanger  the  people." 
Above  60,000  acres  are  now  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  hop^-,  chiefly  in  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester,  and  Hants;  the  two  former  counties  producing  the  bea> 
hops  in  the  world.     Fields  of  hops  are  to  be  seen  as  far  north  as  Nottinghamshire. 

The  hop  requires  a  very  rich  soil,  and  its  growth  is  promoted  by  the  liberal  application 
both  of  organic  and  mineral  manures;  although  excessive  manuring  is  prejudicial.  It 
spreads  rapidly  underground  by  its  roots,  and  is  not  easily  extirpated  where  it  has  once 
been  introduced.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  which  usually  grow 
for  a  year  in  a  nursery  fijfore  being  planted  out.  In  the  plantations  they  are  generally 
placed  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  at  distances  of  from  six  to  nir^  feet.  Great  care  is 
necessary  in  fastening  the  stems  to  the  poles  when  they  begin  to  shoot,  setting  up  any 
that  may  be  blown  down,  etc.  The  stalks,  or  bines,  are  taken  down  from  the  poles  after 
the  hop-picking,  and  cut  and  removed,  to  be  used  as  litter  or  as  manure,  for  which  pur- 
poses they  are  excellent.  The  fresh  bines,  which  are  cut  to  prevent  undue  luxuriance 
m  summer,  are  dried  for  feeding  cattle,  and  are  as  good  as  the  best  clover  hay. 

The  fiber  of  the  stems  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Sweden  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  which  is  strong,  white,  and  durable;  but  the  fibers  are 
so  difficult  of  separation  that  the  stems  require  to  be  steeped  in  water  for  a  whole 
winter. 

The  hop-plant  often  suffers  very  much,  and  the  prospects  of  the  farmer  are  destroyed 
by  the  hop-mildew,  and  by  insect  enemies,  the  worst  of  which  are  noticed  in  subsequent 
articles.    See  Hop-Flea,  etc. 

HOPE,  Sir  James,  b.  Scotland,  1808;  entered  the  British  naval  service  in  1822,  and 
in  1888  was  appointed  captain.  He  was  in  the  river  Platte  expedition  in  1844,  and  during 
the  Crimean  war  in  the  Baltic  fleet.  In  1859  he  was  in  chief  command  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  and  was  knighted  for  valuable  services.  In  1870  he  became  admiral,  and  in  1878 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

HOPE,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  author  and  patron  of  art,  ancient  and  modem,  was 
b.  in  London  about  1770.  While  still  a  youth,  he  traveled  over  a  large  portion  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  collected  many  drawings,  chiefly  of  buildings  and  sculp- 
tures. In  England  he  first  attracted  attention  by  the  splendid  decorations  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  interior  of  his  mansion  in  Duchess  street,  Portland  place,  London,  a 
description  of  which  appeared  in  his  book  on  Hatisehold  Furniture  in  1805,  a  work  that 
completely  revolutionized  the  taste  of  this  country.  In  1809  he  published  his  Costume  of 
the  Ancients,  the  influence  of  which  was  undoubtedly  very  great.  His  essay  on  the 
Architecture  of  Theaters,  belong ng  to  the  same  year,  also  deserves  mention.  Three 
years  afterwards  appeared  his  Modern  Costumes,  and  in  1819  his  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs 
of  a  Modern  Ghreek  at  the  close  of  tJie  \Hih  Century.  This  la.st  work  is  his  masterpiece.  It 
was  published  anonymously,  and  was  said  by  many  people  to  be  a  production  of  lord 
Byron's,  who  was  greatly  flattered  by  the  rumor.  It  is  certainly  a  brilliant  and  erudite 
performance,  but  is  tedious  and  obscure  in  many  places.  It  wants  the  dramatic  mtt  of  a 
genuine  work  of  genius,  and  is  now  hardly  if  ever  read.  The  only  other  works  of  Hope 
worth  mentioning  are  his  essay  On  the  Oi^igin  and  Prospects  of  Man,  a  very  heterodox 
but  rather  eloquent  piece  of  writing,  and  a  Historical  Essay  on  ArcJiitedure,  both  of 
which  were  published  posthumously.     Hope  died  Feb.  3,  1831. 

HOPE,  Thomas  Charles,  1766-1844;  for  more  than  half  a  century  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  universities.     He  discover©^ ifeeiieis^^jiMW^Efeh 
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he  named  strontites,  hi  a  mineral  found  in  the  strontian  lead-mines  in  Argyleshire.  He 
made  many  iinportant  investigations.  Some  of  his  paperB  are  On  tJie  Point  of  the  Great- 
est Density  of  Water;  Obsei'xaiions  and  Experinunts  on  tne  Colored  and  ColoraMe  Matters  in 
the  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Plants;  and  On  tlie  Chemical  Nomenclature  of  Inorganic  Com- 
pounds, 

HOPE  AND  COMPx\NY,  a  famous  banking-hou^e  of  Amsterdam,  started,  about  the 
close  of  the  17th  c,  by  flenry  Hope,  a  Scotchman.  The  head  of  the  tirm  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  prosperity  was  another  Henry  Hope  (1736-1811),  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  the  sod  of 
a  Scotch  royalist.  Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  A/uuiasius,  was  also  a  partner.  Another 
partner,  and  a  remarkable  financier,  was  Peter  C.  Labouchere,  whose  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  sir  Francis  Baring  brought  the  two  great  banking-houses  into  intimau 
business  relations.  The  Hope  house  has  had  heavy  transactions  with  European  goviTn 
mcnts,  particularly  with  Holland  and  Russia.  On  one  occasion  the  latter  governnuM 
owed  the  house  $25,000,000.  The  present  head  of  the  firm  is  Adrian  EliasHope,  b.  1^5. 

HOP-FLEA,  Haltica  eoncinna,  a  very  small  coleopterous  insect,  not  quite  one-tenih  oi 
an  inch  in  length,  which  often  does  much  mischief  in  hop- plan  rations  in  spring,  devour 
ing  the  tender  tops  of  the  young  shoots.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the  turnip  fiea 
(sometimes  called  turnip- fly),  so  destructive  to  turnips. 

HOP-FLY,  Aphis  humuU^  a  species  of  aphis  (q.v.)  or  plant-louse,  important  on  accouui 
of  the  injury  which  in  some  seasons  it  does  to  hop-plantations.  It  is,  indeed,  the  prin 
cipal  cause  of  the  great  difference  between  tlie  hop-crop  of  one  year  and  of  another. 
causing  the  variations  in  price  and  the  speculations  for  which  the  hop-trade  is  notable.— 
The  winged  female  is  green,  with  a  black  head,  and  spots  and  bands  of  black  on  th^ 
body;  the  legs  are  long.  A  few  winged  females  appear  about  the  end  of  May,  ami 
wingless  multitudes  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  b}-  the  middle  of  June,  on  the  under  sM( 
of  the  hop-leaves  and  on  the  stems.  Tlie  fly  is  the  creat  dread  of  hop-cultivatorb,  and 
no  means  have  been  found  of  arresting  its  ravages.  Xady-birds  and  other  insects  i-emier 
important  service  by  devouring  the  aphides  and  restraining  their  excessive  multiplica 
tion.  It  is  proposed,  in  Kirby  and  Spence*s  Entomology,  that  women  and  cliildni 
should  be  employed  to  pick  off  the  winged  aphides  on  their  first  appearance, 

HOP-FROTH-FLY,  or  Hop-Frog-Fly,  Amhlyceplmlu^  interruptus,  a  species  of  froth  tl\ 
(q.v.)  which  sometimes  appears  in  great  numbers  in  hop-grounds,  and  does  consideraMi 
mischief.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  yellow  color 
variegated  with  black.  It  frequents  hedges  and  grassy  places  as  well  as  hop-plantatious 

HOPITAL,  Michel  de  L*.  was  b.  at  Aigueperse,  in  Auvergne,  in  1505,  studied  h\\ 
at  Toulouse,  and  first  made  himself  known  as  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Par;>. 
and  after  discharging  various  public  functions  became  chancellor  in  1560,  during  iht 
minority  of  Francis  II.  France  at  this  time  was  torn  by  contending  factions.  Tiie 
Guises,  in  particular,  were  powerful,  ambitious,  and  intensely  Catholic;  and  when  oin 
of  the  family,  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  wished  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  tlif 
country,  Hopital  boldly  and  firmly  opposed  him,  and  may  be  said  to  have  saved  Fram« 
from  tiiat  detestable  institution.  He  summoned  the  states-general,  which  had  not  nu' 
for  80  years,  and,  being  supported  by  the  mass  of  moderate  Catholics,  he  forced  ilu 
Guises  to  yield.  His  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  was  worthy  of  his  wisr  .-'iii 
magnanimous  spirit:  "Let  us  do  away,"  said  he,  *'with  those  diabolical  woni> ' : 
Lutherans,  Huguenots,  and  papists — names  of  party  and  sedition ;  do  not  let  us  chai  l- 
the  fair  appellation  of  Christians."  He  induced  the  assembly  to  pass  an  ordinfli'c 
abolishing  arbitrary  taxes,  regulating  the  feudal  authority  of  the  nobles,  and  corrteiii  u 
the  abuses  of  the  judicial  system.  In  the  following  year  he  secured  various  bemni' 
for  the  persecuted  Huguenots;  but  politico-religious  passions  were  too  fierce  and  viudic 
tive  in  France  in  those  dajs  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  blood;  and  in  spite  of  ih« 
most  strenuous  efforts  which  Hopital  could  make,  the  nation  was  plunged  in  the  horror> 
of  civil  war,  ending  rather  in  the  success  of  the  Guises,  the  political  vltramoittohts  cf 
their  day.  The  old  patriot,  who  loved  France  too  well  to  be  either  Huguenot  or  ulin. 
montane,  went  into  retirement,  where  he  heard  the  news  of  th6  massacre  of  Si.  Bar 
tholomew,  a  crime  against  both  the  unity  of  France  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  whid. 
broke  his  heart.     He  died  Mar.  15,  1573. 

HOPKINS,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kentucky,  on  Pond  and  Tradewater  rivers,  intersected  h} 
the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  and  the  Paducah  and  Elizabethtown  railroads;  400 
sq.m.;  pop.  70,  18,827—1869  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  well  wooded;  soil 
fertile.     Productions:  tobacco,  corn,  pork,  etc.    Co.  seat.  Madisonville. 

HOPKINS,  a  CO.  la  n.e.  Texas,  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Red  river;  750  sq.m.: 
pop.  '70, 13,651—1620  colored.  The  surface  is  prairie  and  woodland.  Chief  produc 
tions:  corn,  cotton,  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Sulphur  Springs. 

HOPKINS,  Edward.  1800-57;  b.  England;  a  London  trader  who  came  to  New 
England  in  1637  and  settled  at  Hartford,  where  he  was  a  magistrate,  and  governor  of 
the  colony  every  alterna'.e  year  from  1640  to  1654.  Later  in  life  he  returned  to  London, 
where  ne  died.  He  left  £1000  to  support  grammar-schools  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
and  £500  to  Harvard  college  and  a  school  at  CambridKe.Digitized  by  VjOO^K:: 
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HOPKINS,  EsEK,  171&-1802;  b.  R.  I.;  commissioned  as  a  bri^.gen  in  the  revolu- 
tionary' army,, and  in  1775  made  a  commodore  and  commander-m-chief  of  the  new 
American  nalvy.  He  wont  to  sea  in  Feb.,  1776,  with  four  ships  and  three  sloops,  and 
took  the  forts  at  New  Providence,  with  all  the  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores.  On  his 
return  he  seized  an  English  schooner  and  a  bomb-brig.  His  later  operations  were  less 
fortunate,  and  in  Jan.,  1777,  lie  was  dismissed  from  service  for  negligence.  He  was 
several  times  chosen  to  the  Rhode  Island  general  assembly. 

HOPKINS,  EzEKiKL,  1633-90;  bishop  of  Londonderry;  b.  England.  His  early 
education  was  conducted  under  Presbyterian  and  Independent  influences — a  fact  which 
threatened  at  first  to  mar  his  prospects  of  church  preferment.  Upon  leaving  Oxford, 
where  he  had  been  chaplain  of  Magdalen  college,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  in  London.  When  the  great  plague  broke  out  in  the  capital,  Hopkins 
withdrew  to  Exeter,  where  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Mary's.  Here  he  married 
Araminta,  a  daughter  of  lord  Robartes;  and  when  that  nobleman  was  made  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Hopkins  went  with  him  to  Dublin,  and  through  his  influence  obtained  the 
deaner}'  of  Raphoe.  In  1681  he  was  made  bishop  of  Londonderry.  In  the  famous  siege 
of  that  town  by  the  Irish  adherents  of  James  II.,  in  1689,  Hopkins  showed  how  com- 
pletely he  had  outlived  the  influences  of  his  early  training  by  preaching  with  the  most 
earnest  zeal  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  he  withdrew 
from  the  town,  and  retired  first  to  Raphoe  and  afterwards  to  London,  where  he  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury.  This  charge  he  held  until  his  death  in  June, 
1690.  His  works,  which  have  been  frequently  republished,  comprise  JSermoiM,  Exposi- 
tions of  the  Decalogue  and  the  LorcCs  Pi^ayer,  and  elaborate  discourses  on  Regeneration 
and  The  VanUyofihe  World, 

HOPKINS,  John  Henry,  d.c.l..  ll.d.,  179^-1868;  b.  Ireland;  came  to  the  United 
States  when  a  child,  and  received  a  classical  education,  and  became  an  iron  manufac- 
turer in  Pennsylvania.  Not  succeeding  in  business,  he  studied  law,  and  began  practice 
in  Pittsburffh,  but  in  1823  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church; 
in  1826,  and  again  three  years  later,  he  was  a  delegate  to  a  general  convention,  where  he 
look  a  prominent  part.  In  1831  he  accepted  the  charge  of  Trinity  church,  Boston,  and 
the  next  year  was  chosen  bishop  of  Vermont,  taking  also  the  rectorship  of  a  church  in 
Burlington.  He  took  G^reat  interest  in  education,  and  made  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices 
for  its  promotion.  After  1856  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  supervision  of  the 
diocese.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  a  prolific  writer,  leaving  nearly  20  published  works, 
among  which  are  Christianity  Vindicated;  The  Primitive  Creed  Examined  arui  Explained: 
The  Novelties  which  Disturb  our  Pea^ce;  History  of  the  Confessional;  The  American  Citizen, 
his  Rights  and  Duties;  A  Scriptural,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Histm'iral  Vieuo  of  Slavei^y  etc. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Pan- Anglican  synod  in  London  in  1867. 

HOPKINS,  Johns,  1795-1873;  b.  Maryland;  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends; 
made  a  large  fortune  in  trade;  became  a  bank  president  and  railroad  director  in  Balti- 
more. He  was  never  married.  In  1873  he  founded  the  Hopkins  free  hospital,  an 
orphanage  for  colored  children,  and  the  splendid  Johns  Hopkins  university,  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  more  than  $8,000,000.     (See  Baltimore.) 

HOPKINS,  Lemcel,  1750-1801 ;  b.  Conn.  He  was  a  pliysician  in  Litchfield  and  in 
Hartford.  He  wrote  satirical  and  political  verses,  such  as  TJie  Guillotine,  The  PoUtical 
Greenhouse,  The  Hypocrite's  Hope,  and  The  Victim  of  a  Cancer  Quack,  He  was  one  of 
'*  the  Hartford  wits  "  who  wrote  the  Anarchid  in  advocacy  of  a  strong  federal  constitu- 
tion. 

HOPKINS,  Mark,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1802.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  college  in  1824,  was  tutor  there  for  two  years,  studied  medicine,  and  after 
receiving  his  degree  of  m.d.  began  practice  in  New  York.  In  1830  he  returned  to  the 
college  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  held  this  chair  till  1836, 
when  he  became  president.  The  duties  of  this  oflice  he  discharged  for  36  years,  holding 
also  the  professorship  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  In  1872  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency, according  to  a  purpose  long  declared  to  retire  at  the  ai^e  of  70  years;  but  he  still 
retains  the  profes-sorship  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1837,  and  of  ll.d.  from  the  university  of  New  5f  ork  in 
1857.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  president  of  the  American  board  of  foreign  missions. 
As  a  teacher  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  he  has  impressed  himself  upon  his  classes, 
and  given  a  high  reputation  to  the  college.  In  connection  with  his  work  he  has  pub- 
lished Lectures  on  Moral  Science;  T/ie  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Ijaw;  and  An  Outline 
Sttidy  of  Man.  As  early  as  1845  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  on  t!ie  Lowell  founda- 
tion in  Boston,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  were  published,  and  are  ranked 
with  the  most  important  works  of  their  class,  and  are  used  as  a  text-book  in  Williams 
and  many  other  colleges.  He  has  for  many  years  conducted  with  the  senior  college 
class  a  weekly  recitation  in  the  Westminster  catechism,  which  he  makes  a  lecture  and 
discussion  with  the  students  of  the  main  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He  has 
long  been  pastor  of  the  college  church,  and  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  students 
has  maintained  a  strong  control  together  with  genial  relations  of  friendship.  His  admin- 
istration of  the  college  was  remarkably  successful,  and  he  ha.s  beeoi^yA'd^ ]^]^A4D^^. 
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Peabody,  of  Harvard  university,  "  the  first  of  living  educators."    He  has  been  eminent   ' 
as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.     His  baccalaureate  aud  other  occasional  discourses  have  been 
pubhsbed,  and  many  of  them  gatbered  in  book  form. 

HOPKINS,  Samuel,  d.d.,  an  American  clergyman  and  founder  of  the  Hopkinsian 
theology,  was  b.  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  17,  1721.  Having  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1741,  he  studied  theology  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  from  1743  to  1769  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  Housatonic,  now  called  Great  Harrington,  Mass.  He  then  removed 
to  Newport,  where  he  died  Dec.  20,  1803.  His  writings  consist  of  a  life  of  president 
Edwards,  sermons,  addresses,  a  work  on  the  millennium,  and  a  sj'stem  of  theology, 
republished  in  Boston,  1852.  He  is  said  to  be  the  hero  of  Mrs.  Beech er  Stowe*s  Minis- 
ter'B  Wooing.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  persevering  indus- 
try, and  his  peculiar  theological  doctrines  have  been  u  source  of  controversy  for  a  cen- 
tury. -Hopkinsians,  those  who  adopt  the  theologiaal  opinions  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  are  not 
a  distinct  sect,  but  are  pretty  numerous  in  America,  In  some  of  the  Christian  bodies  of 
which  the  tenets  are  generally  Calvinistic.  They  hold  most  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
and  even  in  their  most  extreme  form,  but  they  entirely  reject  the  doctrine  of  imputa- 
tion, both  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  of  Christ's  righteousness.  The  fundamen- 
tal doctrine,  of  the  Hopkinsian  system,  however,  is  that  all  virtue  and  true  holiness 
consist  in  disinterested  benevolence^  and  that  all  sin  is  selfishness — the  self-love  which  leads 
a  man  to  give  his  first  regard  even  to  his  own  eternal  interests  being  condemned  as 
sinful. 

HOPKINS,  Stephen,  ll.d.,  1707-85;  b.  R.  I.;  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly 
in  1733,  and  in  1739  chief-justice  of  common  pleas.  In  1755  he  was  governor;  in  1754, 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies.  He  took  an 
early  and  active  part  in  the  movements  for  independence,  and  in  1774  was  one  of  the 
colony's  representatives  in  congress,  where  he  served  three  terras.  His  signature  to  the 
declaration  of  independence  is  remarkable  for  its  tremulous  character,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  nervous  affection.  In  1765  he  commenced  a  History  of 
the  Planting  and  Growth  of  Providence.  Another  work,  published  in  London,  was  Tm 
Rights  of  tlie  Colonies  Examined. 

HOPKINSON,  Francis,  1737-91;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  the  college  of  that 
city,  of  which  he  was  the  earliest  pupil.  He  studied  law,  and  after  a  brief  visit  to  Eng- 
land took  up  his  residence  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.  In  1776  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  continental  congress.  He  wrote  many  sharp  satires  and  popular  poems,  which  did 
good  work  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  judge  of  admiralty.  On 
the  organization  of  the  federal  government  he  was  appointed  district  judge  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. Among  his  numerous  satires  the  best  remembered  is  Th$  Battle  ^  the  Kegn,  He 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

HOPKINSON.  Joseph,  ].i..d.,  1770-1842;  son  of  Francis;  ^duated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  lawyer.  On  the  impeachment  of 
judge  Chase,  Hopkinson  was  chosen  for  the  defense,  and  his  client  was  readily  acquitted. 
Hopkinson  was  in  congress  in  1815-19  and  in  1828  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  words  of  Hail  Columbia  (which  he  wrote  for  the  benefit  of 
a  player  at  a  Philadelphia  theater),  and  which  were  set  to  music  known  as  Ths  Preair 
d&nCs  March  and  composed  by  a  German. 

HOPKINSVILLE,  a  city  in  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern 
railroad,  71  m.  n.w.  of  Nashville;  pop.,  3,136.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  the  court- 
house, seven  churches,  a  state  insiine  asylum,  and  a  number  of  academies.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  manufactories  in  the  city. 

HOPLOPHORTD  JE.     See  Glyitodon. 

HOPPER,  Isaac  Tatem,  b.  N.  J.,  1771;  d.  N.  Y.,  1862.  His  ancestors  were  of  the 
religious  society  of  Friends,  but  his  grandfather  was  disowned  for  choosing  a  wife  from 
another  sect,  and  so  he  was  not  himself  a  **  birthright  member,"  but  joined  the  society 
when  he  was  22  years  of  age.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  boy  for  his  conscientiousness 
and  courage,  his  fondness  for  animals,  and  an  indomitable  love  of  fun,  which  often 
betrayed  itself  in  practical  jokes  of  a  very  annoying  character,  and  which  in  pleasanter 
ways  he  manifested  even  in  his  mature  years.  He  was  but  9  years  old  when  he  met  an 
old  negro  who  had  been  stolen  from  Africa  when  a  little  boy  and  sold  into  slavery. 
He  listened  to  the  old  man's  story  with  strong  emotion,  and,  young  as  he  was,  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  himself  that  he  would  always  be  the  friend  of  oppressed  Africans.  At 
16  years  of  ag6  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  in  Philadelphia  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
tailor.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  Quakerism,  and  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  its 
most  distinguished  preachers  and  members.  Even  while  he  was  an  apprentice  hebc^^an 
to  be  the  helper  of  * 'slaves  unlawful!  v  held  in  bondage,"  of  whom  there  were  gre^ 
numbers  in  Philadelphia.  In  early  manhood  he  Ijecame  an  active  and  leading  member 
of  the  abolition  society  founded  by  Franklin,  Rush,  and  others,  and  in  process  of  time 
was  generally  recognized  in  Philadelphia  as  the  friend  and  legal  adviser  of  colored 
people  in  all  their  troubles.  He  was  also  an  overseor  of  a  school  for  colored  chimren, 
founded  by  the  celebrated  Antiionv  Bcnezot»  secretary  of  a  socioty  f^uBiH^^mplovment 
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of  the  poor,  inspector  of  a  prison,  guardian  of  abused  apprentices,  and  a  friend  of  the 
insane.  In  these  various  forms  of  philanthropic  labor  he  exhibited  such  courage,  tact, 
and  devotion  that  he  won  the  confidence  of  all  his  associates.  In  the  division  of  the 
societv  of  Friends,  which  occurred  in  1827-28,  he  acted  with  those  who  were  called 
"  HicKsites,"  influenced  much,  no  doubt,  by  his  gi'eat  regard  and  admiration  for  Elias 
Hicks  as  an  earnest  anti-slavery  preacher;  and  in  1829  he  came  to  New  York  and  opened 
a  Friends'  bookstore.  In  1830  business  called  him  to  Ireland,  and  he  went  with  letters 
of  commendation  from  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  Matthew 
Carey  wrote  to  him  in  terms  which  he  well  knew  would  be  the  surest  pa.ssport  to  popu- 
lar favor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  **  I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  you," 
he  said,  "  about  35  years,  and  lean  testify  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  you 
have  been  a  perfect  pest  to  our  southern  neighbors.  A  southern  gentleman  could 
scarcely  visit  this  city  without  having  his  slave  taken  from  him  by  your  instrumentality; 
so  that  they  dread  you  as  they  do  the  devil."  His  personal  resemblance  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  so  striking  that  it  attracted  general  notice.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
knew  him  well,  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  he  w^ere  to  appear  in  Paris,  dressed  in  the 
emperor's  uniform,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  him  to  excite  a  revolution.  Mr. 
Hopper,  naturally  enough,  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  anti-slavery  movement  organ- 
ized by  Garrison  in  1831.  His  life  was  often  imperiled  in  his  efforts  in  aid  of  fugitive 
slaves;  and  as  for  reputation,  sucli  was  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  New  York  from 
1831  to  1845  that  he  was  often  denounced  in  public  as  well  as  private.  Even  the  society 
of  Friends  shrank  from  defending  him.  More  than  once  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  in  the  courts,  but  every  attempt  to  bring  him  under  the  grasp  of  the  law  failed. 
In  such  cases  he  refused  to  employ  counsel,  relying  confidently  upon  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  his  ability  to  defend  himself.  Once,  when  he  was  accused,  the 
court,  impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  case,  earnestly  advised  him  to  engage  a  law^yer. 
**Does  the  court, ^'  he  asked,  "understand  the  law?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  judce. 
•'Well,  then,"  said  the  imperturbable  Quaker,  "what  need  have  I  of  counsel? 
The  court  understands  the  law  and  I  understand  the  facts;  is  not  that  enough  ?" 
His  accusers  never  dared  to  bring  the  case  to  trial.  He  visited  the  court  many  times, 
demanding  to  be  tried,  and  at  length  the  case  was  dismissed.  Bowie-knives  and 
pistols  were  more  than  once  used  by  slave-hunters  to  frighten  him,  but  in  vain.  Dur- 
ing the  pro-slavery  riots  of  1834  a  friend  advised  him  to  remove  the  anti-slavery  pictures 
from  the  window  of  his  store.  "Dost  thou  think,"  he  replied,  " I  am  such  a  coward 
as  to  forsake  my  principles  or  conceal  them  at  the  bidding  of  a  mob  ?  "  When  the  mob 
came  down  the  street  with  discordant  yells,  he  walked  out  and  stood  upon  the  steps. 
As  the^  stopped  before  his  door,  he  looked  at  them  with  a  courage  and  dignity  so 
impressive  that  they  were  utterly  abashed.  Once  he  was  knocked  down  in  the  street 
and  savagely  beaten  by  a  slave-hunter's  agent,  who  approached  him  from  behind ;  but 
this  did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  zeal.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  treasurer  and  office 
agent  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society.  The  society  of  Friends  was  then  under  the 
control  of  a  party  opposed  to  any  active  hostility  to  slavery.  This  parly,  offended  by 
the  criticisms  of  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  for  which  Mr.  Hopper  was  in  no 
way  responsible,  arraigned  and  disowned  him  for  "being  concerned  in  the  publication 
ana  support  of  a  paper  calculated  to  excite  discord  and  disunity  among  Friends; "  in 
other  but  less  ambiguous  terms,  for  being  an  abolitionist.  In  1845  the  society  removed 
its  head-quarters  to  Boston,  which  necessitated  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hopper  from  a 
I)ost  which  he  had  filled  for  five  years.  He  was  now  almost  70  years  old,  but  full  of 
bodily  and  mental  vigor,  and  he  gave  the  last  years  of  his  life  mainly  to  the  service  of 
the  New  York  prison  association,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  took  an  influential 
part.  It  was  mainly  through  his  personal  influence  indeed  that  the  act  of  incorporation* 
was  secured.  For  ten  years  he  was  the  active  agent  of  this  society,  often  visiting  the 
prison  at  Sin^  Sing  and  addressing  the  prisoners  in  a  way  calculated  to  inspire  in  them 
a  purpose  to  lead  better  lives.  He  was  the  friend  and  counselor  of  discharged  convicts, 
finding  employment  for  such  as  manifested  a  purpose  to  reform,  and  trying  to  keep 
them  out  of  temptations  which  they  had  not  the  strength  to  resist.  In  this  field  of 
benevolence  his  ripe  judgment,  rare  tact,  and  true  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  found 
ample  exercise.  ThtT  institution  for  discharged  female  convicts  was  named,  in  his 
honor,  "The  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home," and  has  l)een  administered  from  that  day  to  the 
present  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gibbons.  When  he  died,  widely  honored  and  lamented, 
the  society  of  Friends  offered  a  place  for  his  remains  in  their  cemetery;  but  his  burial 
was  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  his  children  remembering  that  the  society  had  excom- 
municated him,  and  deferring  to  his  own  express  desire.  Mr.  Hopper  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  10  of  his  16  children  survived  him.  His  life,  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,  was  pub- 
lished in  1858. 

HOPPIN,  Augustus,  b.  R.  I.,  1828;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  1848.  Disliking 
the  legal  profession,  which  he  had  selected  in  the  first  instance,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  art  ana  went  abroad  to  study  paintings  and  engravings.  Upon  his  return  he  devoted 
himself  to  drawing  and  to  the  illustration  of  boolis,  in  which  he  has  for  years  attained 
great  popularity.  His  pictures  in  Nothing  to  Wear,  Potiphar  Papers,  and  7'heAyiqcrat 
rf the  Breakfast  Table  are  widely  known.  Digitized  by  VjUU^IL 
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UOPPIN,  James  Mason,  d.d.,  b.  R.  I.,  1820;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  took  a  theologi- 
cal degree  at  Andover.  In  1861  he  was  made  professor  of  homiletics  in  Yale  college. 
He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  Cromble-street  church,  Salem,  Mass.  Among  the 
works  he  has  published  are  Old  England,  its  Art,  Sc&fiery,  and  People;  The  Office  and 
Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry;  and  Ifotes  of  a  Theological  Student. 

HOPS.  The  produce  of  the  hop-plant  (see  Hop).  The  fruit  is  a  little  nut,  not  larger 
than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  between  its  outer  shell  and  the  kernel  there  is  a  small 
quantity  of  a  peculiar  granular  substance  called  lupuliney  which  also  exists  as  a  sort  of 
efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  scales  themselves;  much  of  the  value  of  the  hop 
depends  upon  the  abundance  of  this  substance.  The  lujmline  is  not  a  mere  powder,  but 
each  grain  is  a  little  organized  cellular  body,  of  an  oval  or  round  form,  and,  when  seen 
under  the  microscope,  having  a  reticulated  surface.  These  lupulinic  grains  have  been 
analyzed  by  many  chemists.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  Payen, 
Chevallier,  and  Pelleteau: 

Volatile  oil  (oil  of  hops) .3.00 

Lupuline  (the  bitter  principle) -.10.30 

Resin 50  to  55.00 

Lignin 32.00 

Fatty,  astringent,  and  gummy  matters;  osraazomc,  malic  and  car-  1 

bonic  acids,  several  salts  (malate  of  lime,  acetate  of  ammonia,  [■  Traces. 

chloride  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  potash),  etc ) 

99.30 

The  first  year  the  bines,  or  stalks,  are  weak,  and  have  to  be  provided  with  poles. 
When  the  bines  die  down  in  autumn,  they  are  cut  off,  and  the  sticks  removed  or  stacked, 
and  during  the  winter  the  ground  is  forked  over  and  manured.  The  plants  are  in  per 
fection  the  third  year,  when  each  requires  a  pole  about  18  or  20  ft.  in  height,  to  which 
the  young  bines  are  tied  as  they  grow,  with  rushes  or  bast.  They,  however,  soon  begin 
to  twine  around  the  poles,  and  then  require  no  more  tyin^.  In  the  English  hop 
grounds,  the  picking  begins  about  the  middle  of  September.  This  is  done  by  women  tuid 
children  chiefly,  some  men  being  necessary  to  lower  the  poles  and  bring  the  hops  within 
reach.  As  the  hops  are  picked,  they  are  taken  to  the  oast,  or  hop-kiln,  in  which  they 
are  dried,  usually^  on  horizontal  screens  of  hair-cloth,  through  which  the  heat  of  the 
kiln  passes.  This  operation  requires  to  be  performed  with  great  care,  as  the  essential 
oil  is  very  liable  to  be  volatilized,  especially  as  the  hops  are  frequently  kept  from  year 
to  year.  When  fully  dried,  they  are  carriea  to  the  packing-house,  and  are  there  pressed 
into  the  bags  or  pockets,  and  sewed  up  ready  for  sale. 

The  best  varieties  of  the  hop  are  the  hill  Golding,  the  East  Kent  Qolding,  golden 
hops,  Jones's  hops,  grape-hops,  and  Farnham  white  bine. 

The  Goldings  are  the  best  and  richest,  and  are  used  for  the  finest  ales.  The  Joneses 
are  most  valued  for  their  habit  of  short  growth,  which  enables  the  grower  to  use 
shorter  poles.  The  Colegates  are  very  hardy,  and  can  be  grown  on  a  poorer  soil  th.^ 
the  others.  The  grape-hops  are  also  very  hardy,  and  will  do  on  an  indifferent  soil; 
they  are  also  very  prolific. 

We  also  receive  them  of  excellent  quality  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Until 
the  year  1863  hops  paid  an  excise  duty,  and  formed  an  important  part  in  the  revenue, 
although  a  very  variable  crop,  owing  to  the  serious  check  it  is  liable  to  from  insects, 
fungi,  diseases,  and  the  weather.  In  1876  the  land  under  hops  in  England  amounted 
to  69,999  acres,  of  which  nearly  45,000  were  in  Kent,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in 
■Sussex,  Hereford,  and  Hampshire.  The  annual  exportation  of  hops  is  about  40,000 
cwt.,  chiefly  to  the  United  Stales  and  Australia. 

In  a  carefully  conducted  experiment.  Dr.  Ives  obtained  14  ounces  of  lupuline  from 
6  pounds  of  hops;  and  as  he  was  sure  that  he  had  not  removed  it  al\  from  the  scales  and 
nuts,  a  fair  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  lupuline  constitutes  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  best  hops.  Both  the  bitter  taste  and  the  preservati<re  chaiacter  of  hops 
are  supposed  to  depend  entirely  upon  this  material,  whether  in  the  form  of  fully  devel- 
oped lupuline  grains,  or  diffused  in  an  undeveloped  state  in  the  structure  of  the  scale;^ 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
lupuline  by  good  cultivation,  but  it  is  equally  desirable  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  when 
produced.  In  furtherance  of  this,  many  of  the  principal  English  brewers  now  use  an 
ingenious  machine  made  by  Mr.  Handyside  of  Derby,  which  first  shakes  off  and  sifts 
out  the  lupuline  grains,  and  then  separates  the  nuts  or  seeds  from  the  scales.  The 
reason  for  this  separation  is  this:  Experience  has  shown  that  much  of  the  aromatic 
principle  of  the  lupuline  is  dissipated  at  a  boiling  heat;  therefore  only  the  scales  are  so 
treated,  whilst  the  free  lupuline  is  mashed  with  lukewarm  wort,  and  the  nuts,  after 
being  crushed,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  are  added  together  when  cold. 
'  By  tuis  means  the  aroma  is  fully  developed,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  hops  is  found  to 
answer  fully. 

There  is  a  narcotic  principle  in  hops  as  well  as  the  bitter  and  tonic,  all  of  which  have 
led  to  their  employment  in  medicine.  Such  use  is,  however,  very  limited.  For  the  full 
details  of  their  employment  in  the  process  of  brewing,  sc<foi|fj{|^fe*y  V^jOOV  ItT 
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HOP-TREE,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  an  American  shrub  of  the  rue  family,  called  also 
aihryhby  trefoil,  wafer  ash,  and  mngspeedy  growing  in  rocky  places  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Wisconsin  and  southward.  It  usually  grows  from  6  to  10  ft  in  height,  but  when  well 
trimmed  and  cultivated  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  80  ft.  or  more.  Leaves,  trifoliate; 
leaflets,  ovate  and  pointed,  and  downy  when  young;  flowers',  in  terminal  cymes  on  new 
shoots,  greenish,  small ;  polygamous — staminatQ,  pistillate,  and  perfect  ones  oeing  on  the 
same  plant ;  fruit, 2-cellea,  2-seeded,hayiug  abroad  wing  resembling  that  of  the  elm  {ptelea,) 
The  fruit  is  very  bitter,  but  does  not  possess  the  aromatic  principle  of  the  hop  {humu- 
Ins  lupulus).  The  flowers  have  a  disagreeable  odor;  the  fruit  has  been  used,  it  is  said, 
in  making  beer.  The  bark  and  root  are  the  parts  used  in  medicine.  When  dried  it  has 
a  peculiar,  somewhat  aromatic  smell  and  a  bitter,  pungent  acrid  taste.  Dr.  Potter 
considers  it,  in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  a  valuable  remedy  in  dyspepsia  and  low  fevers 
connected  with  gastric  irritation.  The  bark  as  analyzed  by  Mr.  Steer  contains  an  acrid, 
bitter  oleo-resin;  starch;  albumen;  a  yellow  coloring  substance;  and  salts  of  lime, 
potassa,  and  iron;  also  the  alkaloid  heroerin,  probably  the  tonic  principle. 

HOR,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the  confines  of  Idumsea,  and  forming  part 
of  the  mountain  of  Seir  or  Edom.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  modern  Jehd  Hdroun, 
or  Mount  Aaron,  lying  midway  between  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Elanitic  gulf.  On  the 
summit  of  this  hill  is  a  tomb  venerated  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  scpulcher  of  the 
high-priest  Aaron. 

HORiE,  or  The  Hours,  who  in  ancient  fable  had  charge  of  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  are  variously  represented.  According'  to  Hesiod  they  watched  over  the  works  of 
men,  while  an  unknown  poet  claims  for  them  the  distribution  of  time  and  calls  them 
the  children  of  the  year.  Probably  they  were  originally  three  in  number,  on  that 
account  answering  to  the  three  periods  into  which  the  early  Greeks  divided  Uicir  year. 
And  later  on,  when  the  day  came  to  be  definitely  apportioned  into  12  hours,  the  poctts 
sung  of  an  equal  number  of  Horse  as  the  guardians  of  those  portions  of  time.  As  guardians 
of  the  seasons  with  their  regular  alternations,  they  soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
representatives  of  the  moral  qualities,  and  Hesiod  immortalized  them  as  presiding  over 
law,  justice,  and  peace,  and  as  diffusing  harmony  and  order  among  men.  Homer  allegori- 
cally  represents  them  as  ministers  of  Jupiter  and  rulers  of  storm  and  cloud.  They 
attended  the  goddesses  at  the  Olympjic  festivals,  and  showered  blessings  upon  mortals. 
The  Hora  of  spring  is  represented  in  sculpture  as  attendant  upon  Venus  when  she 
sprang  from  the  foam,  and  of  Proserpine  when  she  returned  from  the  lower  regions. 

HOKA'TIVS  ?LACCTrS,  QuiNTUs,  the  renowned  Roman  satirist  and  l;^riBt,  was  b.  at 
Venusia,  in  Apulia — in  the  country  now  called  the  BasUicata,  lately  forming  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  iTaples — on  Dec.  8,  65  u.c.  His  father,  who  had  been  born  a  slave  but 
manumitted  before  the  poet's  birth,  was  a  coactor{sL  collector  of  money  for  tax-gatherers 
and  bankers),  by  which  employment  he  had  become  a  proprietor  on  a  modest  scale  in 
his  native  district.  Early  seeing  the  genius  and  promise  of  his  son,  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  whole  means  to  his  education,  and  removing  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  he 

fave  him  the  culture  usually  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  highest  classes.  Having 
nished  his  youthful  studies  at  Rome,  he  was  engaged  on  higher  ones  at  Athens,  when 
the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar  threw  the  whole  Roman  world  into  confusion,  and 
dragged  Horatius  himself — in  liis  21st  year — into  the  civil  war  which  followed.  Brutus, 
coming  with  Cassius  to  Greece,  made  Horatius  a  tribune,  and  he  served  with  the  repub- 
lican leaders  in  that  rank  until  the  fatal  field  of  Philippi  put  an  end  to  their  campaign. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  destroyed  themselves.  Horatius  made  his  submission,  and  returned 
to  Rome.  With  what  was  left  of  his  patrimony  he  bought  the  ofilce  of  public  scribe. 
and  while  living  by  this  humble  place  devoted  his  energy  to  literary  creation. 
Thoroughly  accomplished  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  he  set  himself  to  two  great 
tasks — the  naturalization  in  Latin  of  the  Greek  lyric  spirit,  and  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Roman  satire.  It  is  his  complete  artistic  success  in  both  objects  which 
has  made  him  one  of  the  most  influential  writers  of  the  world,  and  which  will  secure 
his  fame  as  long  as  order  or  culture  exists  upon  the  globe. 

Horatius's  first  known  labors  were  satires  and  epodes — the  epodes  being  imitations 
of  the  Greek  satirist  Archilochus.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  earl^  began  to  imitate  the 
other  Greek  lyrists;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  first  success  was  derived  not  from  the  pub- 
lic but  the  private  circulation  of  his  works.  He  made  the  friendship  of  Virgil,  whose 
rise  preceded  his  own,  and  of  Varius;  and  Virgil  and  Varius  introduced  him  to  Maecenas 
when  he  was  about  26  years  old.  That  great  Etruscan  noble  and  friend  of  Augusius 
became  the  good  genius  of  the  poet's  life.  He  endowed  him — at  some  period  not 
exactly  known,  but  before  38  B.C.— with  a  farm  near  Tivoli,  in  the  Sabine  country, 
established  his  independence,  fostered  his  fame,  sought  his  intimacy,  loved,  honored, 
and  encouraged  him  as  much  as  one  man  could  another.  The  friendship  of  MsBcenaa 
led  to  that  of  Augustus,  and  Horatius  enjoyed  all  his  life  (he  died  at  57)  the  conslderar 
tion  of  the  greatest  persons  of  his  time,  lie  shows  his  gratitude  for  such  favor  in  many 
passages  of  his  poems,  but  he  is  never  servile,  and  he  compliments  the  emperor  himself 
only  on  those  features  of  his  reign  which  have  tended  to  sccureol^li^dtjie  gratitude^npr, 
what  was  not  less  needed,  the  forgiveness,  of  posterity. 
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It  is  impossible,  in  our  brief  space,  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  tlie  chronology 
of  Horatius's  poems,  or  to  notice  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  has  been  written  on  it.  But  if 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  chronology  of  tlie  poems,  they  give  us  themselves  ample  means 
for  judging  of  the  character  of  the  poet.  Even  his  personal  appearance  is  familiarly 
known  to  us.  He  was  a  .little,  round,  dark-eyed  man,  prematurely  gray-haired,  and 
inclined  to  corpulence;  in  dress  somewhat  slovenly,  and  apt  to  be  abstracted  in  his  gait 
and  manner.  He  was  kindly,  friendly,  and  honorable — irascible,  but  easily  appeased— 
of  amorous  and  generally  sensual  temperament,  yet  fully  sensible  of  both  the  dignity 
and  the  prudence  of  moderation.  His  piiilosophy  was  Epicurean,  like  that  of  most 
Roman  men  of  the  world  of  his  age;  but  he  had  both  an  eye  and  a  heart  for  the  noble 
in  history  and  in  life,  and  his  most  discerning  readers  cannot  but  see  that  there  was  a 
latent  fund  of  earnestness  and  even  piety  in  his  nature,  to  which  his  poetry  never  gave 
full  expression.  The  real  key  to  his  genius  is  to  study  him  as  essentially  a  philosophical 
wit  and  moralist,  who  had  an  exquisite  faculty  for  lyrical  creation,  and  was  a  finished 
artist  by  dint  of  practice  in  it,  but  who  primarily  belonged  to  the  philosophical  rather 
than  to  the  poetic  class  of  minds.  Some  strict  modem  critics  have  doubted  his  being  a 
poet  at  all,  which,  since  he  could  produce  all  the  effects  of  poetry,  is  plainly  nonsense. 
Tlie  latest  criticism,  bowever,  decidedly  tends  to  place  his  lyrical  works — as  imitations 
of  the  Greek,  and  echoes  of  the  natural  notes  of  an  earlier  and  more  poetic  3go — farther 
below  his  Satires  and  Bpistles  than  it  was  once  customary  to  rank  them.  Meanwhile, 
this  neither  robs  the  Odes  of  their  value,  nor  of  their  charm,  nor  of  their  merit.  Their 
value,  as  representing  an  older  literature  which  only  exists  in  fragments,  is  immeasur- 
able. Their  charm,  as  breathing  now  all  the  gayety,  now  all  the  sadness,  of  the  ancient 
pagan  mind,  is  irresistible.  And  their  merit'  even  as  imitations,  implies  a  delicacy  of 
msight,  a  fineness  of  touch,  a  power  of  minute  finish,  which  has  been  exhibited  by  very 
few  writers  in  the  whole  history  of  art.  They  are,  indeed,  perpetual  models  of  con- 
struction, equally  valuable  to  poets  of  every  school,  and  were  not  less  carefully  studied 
by  Wordsworth  than  by  Pope.  Great,  however,  as  ib  the  merit  of  the  Odes,  that  of  the 
Aitires  and  Epistles  is  still  higher.  The  native  Roman  satire — an  indigenous  product  of 
Italy,  as  Casaubon  has  irrefragably  established — was  developed  by  Horatius  into  a 
branch  of  composition  peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  his  own  species  of  which  he  has 
never  had  a  rival.  He  ridicules  the  follies  of  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  playing  round  vice  like  a  picador  round  a  bull;  and  though  his 
morality  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  prudential  moderation  abhorrent  of  extremes, 
he  enforces  this  with' so  much  soundness,  dramatic  liveliness,  and  gay,  vivacious  humor- 
ous wit,  that  the  pulpit  has  profited  b;^  him  not  less  than  the  author's  study,  and  he  has 
been  the  favorite  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  statesmen,  while  also  being  the  pocket- 
companion  of  men  of  letters  and  epigrammatists.  The  Epistles  contain  the  graver 
element  of  the  Satires  in  still  greater  pe^ection,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  vein  of 
personal  emotion  and  affection,  tinged  occasionally  with  the  melancholy  of  advancing 
life,  which,  on  the  whole,  mc^es  them  the  most  valuable  of  Horatius's  works. 

The  literature  of  Horatius  in  modern  Europe  is  enormous,  and  can  only  be  glanced 
at  here  in  the  briefest  manner.  The  Editio  Princeps  appeared  at  Milan  in  1470,  in  4to, 
and  was  followed  b^  a  lon^  line  of  editions.  In  modem  times,  Orelli  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing place  as  Horatian  editor,  and  since  him,  Dillenburger  has  been  Justly  popular; 
while  England  has  contributed  to  the  subject,  among  many  other  works,  the  valuable 
Ilarativs  nestitutus  of  Tate,  and  the  sumptuous  volume  of  Dean  Milman.  Among  the 
English  translators  of  Horatius,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  are  found  Ben  Jonson,  Milton, 
Atterbury,  Pope,  Warren  Hastings,  and  Cowper,  while  Pope's  Imitations  occupv  a  dis- 
tinguished place  of  their  own.  The  best  known  translation  of  the  whole  of  Horatius 
in  English  is  that  of  Francis,  but  his  day  is  fast  going  by.  Excellent  translations  have 
been  issued  in  our  own  time  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Robinson,  lord  Havensworth,  lord 
Lytton,  and  prof.  Conington;  and  a  curious  but  powerful  one  by  prof.  Newman, 
whose  theory  of  translation,  however,  has  led  him  mto  frequent  oddities  and  singu- 
larities. 

HOK'dI:,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on  the  Emsche,  83  m.  s.  from  Milnster,  with 
which  it  IS  connected  by  railway.  Near  it  are  productive  coal-mines,  and  the  town 
has  recently  increased  with  great  rapidity.    Nail-making  is  carried  on.    Pop.  75, 12,852. 

HOB'BEIH,  a  term  that  has  been  applied  to  a  substance  that  can  be  extracted  from 
barley,  but  which  is  merely  a  mixture  of  starch,  cellulose,  and  a  little  nitrogenous 
matter  of  unknown  composition. 

HOK'DEUM.     See  Bakley. 

HO'BEB.    See  SmAi. 

HOREHOUND.     See  Hoakhound,  anUi. 

HORGEN.  or  Horchkn,  a  t.  in  Switzerland,  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  7  m.  s.  of  Zurich 
city;  pop.  '70,  5,811.  The  main  business  is  manufacturing  of  cotton  and  silk  goods  and 
chemicals. 

HORICON  LAKE,  in  Dodge  co.,  Wis.,  extending  into  Fond  du  Lacco.;  about  15 
m.  long  and  6  m.  wide;  finding  its  outlet  through  Rock  river  into  the  Mississippi-  1* 
is  shallow,  and  water-plants  flourish  on  its  surface.  Digitized  by  V^OUy  K:^ 
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HORICON,  LAK1&.    See  Georob,  Lake. 

HORITES,  descendants  of  Hori,  grandson  of  Seir,  a  people  who  dwelt  in  and  around 
Mt.  Seir  before  the  Canaanites  took  possession  of  Palestine.  The  Scriptures  give  their 
genealogy,  and  say  that  they  were  divided  into  seven  tribes.  They  were  smitten  by 
Cbedorlaomer  ana  the  kings  of  the  east,  when  they  invaded  Sodom  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  They  were  overcome,  and  perhaps  absorbed  by  the  Edomites,  who  adopted 
their  habits.  They  lived  in  dwellings  excavated  in  the  sandstone  cliffs,  and  the  ruins 
of  their  homes,  especially  in  the  Petra,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  ancient 
remains. 

HOSI'ZOIT,  the  circular  line  formed  by  the  apparent  meeting  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
this,  in  astronomical  phrase,  is  called  the  ienmble  horizon.  The  ratiojuil  lumzon  is  the 
circle  formed  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  parallel  to  the  sensible 
horizon,  and  produced  to  meet  the  heavens. 

HOBK,  Cape     See  Cape  Horn,  or  Hoorn. 

HOBK,  a  musical  instrument,  commonly  called  in  this  country  the  French  horn;  in 
Italy,  corno ;  in  France,  cor  de  chasse.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  long  tube  of  brass,  with  a 
large  bell-shaped  ending.  For  greater  convenience  the  tube  is  coiled  up  into  four  con- 
tinuous circles,  lying  side  by  side,  the  coils  being  soldered  together,  to  keep  them  in 
their  position.  It  is  sounded  by  means  of  a  mouthpiece,  in  form  like  a  little  hollow 
cup.  The  thinner  the  sheet-brass  is,  of  which  the  horn  is  made,  the  more  easily  can 
the  sound  be  produced.  The  sounds  obtained  on  the  horn  are  the  harmonics  of  the 
sound  of  its  whole  length,  a  fundamental  sound  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the 
mouth.  As  those  sounds  form  only  a  limited  scale,  the  notes  aw  anting  are  artificially 
made,  by  the  hand  being  inserted  into  the  bell,  so  as  to  flatten  a  higher  note  down  to  a 
lower  one.  These  flattened  notes  are  called  stuffed  notes,  as  the  sound  of  them  is 
muffled.  The  horn,  in  its  natural  state,  can  only  be  played  in  one  key;  but  by  means 
of  crooks,  which  are  added  to  increase  the  length  of  the  tube,  it  can  be  transposed  into 
any  key.  When  at  its  greatest  length,  the  horn  measures,  from  the  mouth-piece  to  thp 
end  of  the  bell,  16  feet.  The  music  for  the  horn  is  always  written  in  the  key  of  C, 
with  the  key  of  the  composition  marked  at  the  beginning  of  each  movement;  thus, 
corno  in  D,  etc.,  guides  the  performer  as  to  the  crooks  he  must  use,  in  order  to  play  the 
notes  in  the  key  indicated.  The  stuffed  notes  on  the  horn  being  very  defective  in 
quality  of  sound,  in  comparison  with  the  great  beauty  of  the  open  notes,  many  inven- 
tions have  been,  from  time  to  time,  tried  to  remedy  them.  The  most  successful  inven- 
tion is  the  valve-horn,  which  is  couhtructed  so  that  the  performer  can,  by  means  of  three 
valves,  lengthen  or  shorten  the  tube,  so  as  to  produce  any  note  in  the  chromatic  scale, 
as  a  harmonic  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  consequently  all  of  the  notes  are  of  the 
same  quality  of  sound,  and  open  notes.  The  valve-horn  is  now  generally  used  as  a  solo 
instrument  with  greater  effect  than  the  common  horn.  As  an  orchestral  instrument,  the 
horn  is  of  great  importance.  There  are  never  less  than  two  horns  in  an  instrumental 
score,  and  in  many  great  works  four  horns  are  absolutely  necessai-y.  The  date  of  the 
invention  of  the  horn  is  lost  in  antiquity. 

HORN,  GusTAF  Carlsson,  1593-1657;  b.  Sweden;  educated  at  Tubingen,  and  was 
trained  in  military  science  in  Holland  under  prince  Maurice.  He  took  service  in  the 
army  of  Sweden  in  1634,  and  participated  in  all  the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  called  him  his  **  right  arm."  After  the  battle  of  Lttlzen,  Horn  conducted  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  but  at  the  battle  of  NOrdlingen  he  was  cap- 
tured and  detained  a  prisoner  for  seven  years.  When  at  last  he  was  liberated  by 
exchange,  he  joined  in  tlie  campaign  against  the  Danes,  and  in  1651  was  made  a  field- 
marshal. 

HORN,  or  HooRNE.  Philip  II.  db  Montmorency-Nivelle,  Count  of,  1522-68;  a 
Dutch  nobleman  who  was  murdered  by  the  duke  of  Alva.  While  he  was  still  a  boy, 
his  mother  married,  a  second  time,  John,  count  of  Horn,  and,  throueh  his  influence, 
Philip  was  nominated  governor  of  Zutphen  by  the  Spanish  king.  He  also  became  admi- 
ral of  the  Flemislufleet,  and  councilor  of  state.  He  distinguished  himself  at  St.  Quen- 
tin  and  Gravelines.  After  spending  many  yeai-s  in  Spain,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  joined  E^mont  in  resistance  to  the  policy  of  Philip.  He  resisted  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  inquisition  into  Holland.  He  was  tolerant  in  principle,  and  on  one  occasion 
used  his  influence  in  preventing  a  massacre  of  Roman  Catholics  at  Tournay.  He  strug- 
gled vainly  against  the  oppressive  measures  of  Philip  and  of  Margaret,  regent  of  the 
Netherlands.  Philip,  desiring  at  last  to  rid  himself  of  Horn,  Egmont,  and  others  of 
their  party,  sent  the  infamous  duke  of  Alva  to  Holland  as  his  representative.  Alva 
enticed  Egmont  and  Horn  into  the  city  of  Brussels  and  had  them  arrested.  They  were 
summarily  brought  to  trial  and  executed. 

HOBKBEAX,  Garpintt*,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  cnpulifera;  consisting  of  trees 
with  compact,  tough,  hard  wood;  bark  almost  smooth  and  of  a  whitish-gray  color, 
deciduous  leaves,  and  monoecious  flowers.  The  male  catkins  are  cylindrical  and  sessile, 
their  flowers  consist  merely  of  a  little  scale-like  bract  and  12  to  24  stamens.  The  female 
flowers  consist  of  a  germen,  crowned  with  the  4-  to  8-toothed  border  of  the  perianth, 
and  with  two  thread-Tike  stigmas,  and  are  placed  in  loose  slender  catkins,  always  two 
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togetlier,  each  at  the  base  of  a  stalked  bract,  which  is  three-cleft  or  three-cornered, 
and  which,  when  the  tree  is  in  fruit,  enlarges  very  much,  becomes  leafy,  and  covere 
the  fully  ripened  nut  on  one  side.  The  nut  has  a  thick  husk,  and  is  small  and 
striated.  The  Common  Hornbeam  {C.  betulua),  very  frequent  in  the  woods  of  many 
parts  of  Europe,  is  a  beautiful  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  60  to  100  feet.  It  is  seldom, 
mdeed,  now  seen  of  such  dimensions  in  Britain ;  but  it  seems  to  liave  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  ancient  forests  of  some  parts  of  the  island.  It  has  elongato-ovate, 
acuminate,  almost  triply-serrate  leaves.  When  in  fruit,  it  has  very  laree,  deeply  8-par- 
tite  bracts.  It  thrives  best  in  a  moderately  moist  and  shady  situation.  Its  root  descends 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  wood  is  while,  very  hard,  uncommonly  strong  and  tough, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  bearing  heavy  strains.  It  is  much  used  by  ioiners,  turners, 
and  wheelwrights.  It  takes  a  very  fine  polish,  and,  when  well  stained,  might  readily 
be  mistaken  for  ebony.  In  the  earth,  or  where  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
it  is  of  no  great  durability.  It  burns  like  a  candle,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
firewood;  it  affords  an  excellent  charcoal,  and  the  ashes  yield  much  potash.  The  young 
stems,  by  reason  of  the  dense  growth  of  their  twigs,  are  very  suitable  for  forming  live* 
fences  and  bowers;  and  as  it  bears  clipping  very  well,  the  hornbeam  was  often  employed 
to  form  those  live-walls  which  were  formerly  so  much  the  fashion  in  gardens. 

HOBHBILL,  the  name  of  a  genus  (buceros)  and  of  a  family  {bueerotida)  of  birds,  to 
which  Cuvier  assigned  a  place  in  the  syndactylous  division  of  the  order  inteswru,  but 
which  some  naturalists  rank  with  crows  in  the  tribe  conirostres.  Their  anatomical 
structure  has  been  found  to  indicate  affinities  both  with  crows  and  toucans,  and  the 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  their  habits.  The  species  are  numerous;  they  arc 
natives  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  They  are  mostly  large  birds,  some  nearly  :i^ 
large  as  a  turkey,  the  smallest  rather  smaller  than  a  magpie.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  enormous  size  of  the  bill,  and  for  a  large  bony  protuberance  with  which  it  is  gener- 
ally surmounted.  The  bill  is  curved,  broad  at  the  base,  compressed  towards  the  tip: 
the  bony  protuberance  on  the  upper  mandible  assumes  different  forms  in  different  six.** 
cies.    They  may  be  described  as  omnivorous. 

HOBKBLEHDE,  a  mineral  allied  to  augite  (q.v.),  and  containing  from  40  to  60 per 
cent  of  silica,  with  variable  quantities  of  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  soda,  potash,  and 
fluprine.  Hornblende  is  found  in  granite,  syenite,  and  other  igneous  rocks  which  con 
tain  quartz  or  free  silica.  It  is  particularly  abundant  as  a  constituent  of  syenite.  It 
is  sometimes  found  in  considerable  masses,  and  even  in  beds  of  slaty  structure  {H. 
slate).  The  variety  called  Common  Hornblbndb  is  generally  green  or  black,  more 
rarely  brown  or  gray.  It  contains  a  pretty  lar^e  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron;  is 
generally  massive,  but  sometimes  crystallizes  in  obhque  four-sided,  or  in  six-sided 
prisms.  The  crystallized  hornblende  is  sometimes  callea  bUick  schorl,  and  is  capable  of 
being  made'  into  ornaments. 

HOBNBOOX,  the  primer  or  apparatus  for  learning  the  elements  of  reading,  used  in 
England  before  the  days  of  printing,  and  common  down  to  the  time  of  Greorge  IL  U 
consisted  of  a  single  leaf,  containing  on  one  side  the  alphabet  large  and  small,  in  black- 
letter  or  in  Roman,  with  perhaps  a  small  regiment  of  monosyllables.  Then  followed  a 
form  of  exorcism  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  and,  as  a  finale,  the  Roman  numerals.  The  leaf 
was  usually  set  in  a  frame  of  wood,  with  a  slice  of  transparent  horn  in  front — ^hencc  the 
name  of  /i^^m-book.  There  was  a  handle  to  hold  it  by,  and  usually  this  handle  had  a 
hole  for  a  string,  whereby  the  apparatus  was  slung  to  the  girdle  of  the  scholar.  Some- 
times the  leaf  was  simply  pasted  against  a  slice  of  horn.  At  first,  the  leaf  was  of  vcl 
lum,  with  the  characters  in  writing;  latterly,  of  paper,  and  printed.  The  hornbook  was 
pref  jiced  and  otherwise  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  cross,  and  hence  came  to  be  often 
called  Christ  cross  row,  or  Criss  cross  row.  Common  as  hornbooks  at  one  time  wert. 
copies  of  them  are  now  exceedingly  rare.  One,  found  some  years  ago  in  pulling  dowu 
an  old  farmhouse  at  Middleton,  in  Derbyshire,  had  a  portrait  of  king  Charles  I.  in  armor 
on  horseback  upon  the  reverse,  affording  us  an  approximation  to  the  date.  In  AV/W* 
of  Fugitire  Tracts,  printed  for  the  Percy  society  (1^9),  Mr.  Halliwell  figures  a  more  per 
feet  specimen,  which  he  assigns  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Allusions  to  the  hornbook 
abound  in  the  older  writers;  Shenstone,  e.g.,  in  77/^  Selioolmistress,  tells  us  of  the  chil- 
dren, how 

Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair. 

HOBIT'CASTLE,  a  markett.  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  in  an 
agreeable  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  20  m.  e.  of  Lincoln.  The  parish  church 
is  the  most  interesting  of  the  public  buildings;  portions  of  it  were  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  here  in  corn  and  wool;  and  of  the 
three  annual  fairs,  that  held  in  Aug.  lasts  for  ten  days,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  horse- 
fairs  in  Britain.  There  are  at  Horncastle  remains  of  a  Roman  fortification;  coins  and 
other  antiquities  are  occasionally  found  in  the  neighborhood.    Pop.  '71,  4,865. 

HORNE,  George,  1780-92;  b.  England;  educated  in  the  school  of  Maidstone, 
whence  he  passed  to  university  college,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  a  fellow,  and 
finally  principal,  of  Magdalen  college.    In  1771  he  was  chosen  chaplain  in  ordinary  k) 


the  king,  and  held  (hat  office  for  teii  yeara.  In  1776  he  became  Tice-chancellor  of  the 
«nivcriiiiy ;  live  yeara  later  he  was  niuiic  a«an  of  Caiitcfburv ;  and  in  1790  was  promoted 
to  tbc  see  of  Norwich,  which  lie  retained  till  his  deuth.  KUhop  Home's  only  inii>ort4iut 
wotk«  his  (Jf^minentary  on  the  l^Uuu,  exliiliits  ii  di*ep  nequaintance  witli  licbrew  aud 
biblical  lore,  and  \a  nuirked  by  a  8pirit  of  earuest  piety.  It  has  lieen  frequently  reprinted. 
Uia  other  works,  for  the  most  part  fugitive  pieces  oi  a  coutroversitil  chanicter,  are  now 
furgutwn.  The  best  of  them  were  written  lo  defend  the  views  of  Hutchinson  in  oppo- 
aiUuu  to  those  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  latter,  until  he  understood  them  ihoroughly, 
he  at  first  believed  at  varmuce  with  Scripture  and  subversive  of  its  .teachings. 

HOHN^.  Richard  Hbkky,  b.  London,  18ci3;  receiving  a  military  ednc:Hion,  served 
in  the  first  instance  tts  a  midstiipm an  in  the  Mexican  navy  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
of  tnde))endeuce.  Then  returning  to  England,  he  devoteil  himself  to  literaiui*e  and  wrote 
aeveral  tragedies,  many  of  tiiem  with  ironical  and  sarcastic  meanings.  In  one  of  his 
books,  Orion,  an  Bfric  Pitem,  he  announced  on  the  title-pasre  that  the  price  was  one 
farthing  in  allusion  to  the  public  depreciation  of  epic  poetry.  This  satire  obtained  a 
ready  wde  and  went  through  three  editions,  each  of  which  increased  it  in  price.  Tiring 
of  £nglh»h  life,  Home  went  to  Australia;  and  afterwards  published  Auidratinn  FaeUand 
Frineiple^,    He  is  a  prolilic  writer  and  contributor  to  many  of  the  peiiodicals. 

HOBVE,  Uev.  Thomas  Hartwell,  d.d.,  an  English  biblical  critic,  b.  Oct.  20,  1780, 
was  educated  at  Christ^s  hospiud,  and  afterwards  became  clerk  to  a  liarrister.  His 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1818  he  pul)Iislieil  his  Intro- 
dnetian  lo  tlie  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scfiptvres,  a  work  which  pro- 
cured for  him  admission  into  orders  without  the  usual  preliminaries.  Subsequently  St 
Jolin*s  college,  Cambridge,  granted  him  the  degree  of  d.d.,  and  two  American  coileges 
that  of  D.D.  In  1833  lie  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  St.  Nicholas 
Aeons,  London.  He  was  also  made  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  cathedml.  In  the  course 
of  a  lon^  life.  Home  published  a  great  variety  of  \\orks.  but  the  one  alri*ady  mentioned 
is  the  principal.  From  the  first  moment  of  its  appearance,  it  not  only  became  popular, 
but  attained  the  dignity  of  lieing  considered  the  text- book  on  the  subject  in  all  or 
almost  all  the  theological  colleges  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  It  has  ^ne  through 
eleven  or  twelve  editions,  and  lias  lieen  frequently  improved,  so  that  it  stiii  retains  the 
high  reputation  which  it  originally  bore.    He  died  Feb.,  1862. 

IIORN£D  FROO,  or  Horned  Toad,  a  lizard  of  the  genus  phrynoioma.  It  has 
flome  it'semblanoe  to  a  toad  or  a  frog,  but  is  not  a  batrncliian,  but  a  saurian.  The  genus 
-comprises  about  a  half-dozen  species,  all  North  American,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
P.  Donglamu,  P,  BUuntHiu,  and  P,  earntUttm.  Cant.  Stauslmry's  Esrjwdition  to  the  Qreat 
BaU  Lake  contains  full  descriptions  of  them  by  Messrs.  Baira  and  Girard.  The  name 
homed  frog  has  also  been  given  to  a  Imtraehian  of  the  genus  eeratopfiryn,  which  has  a 
«piuy  head.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  South  America,  and  is  three  or  four  limes  as 
large  as  a  common  frog,  and  feeds  upon  other  frogs,  small  birds,  rodents,  and  nioUusks. 

HORNED  POUT.    Sec  Catfish. 

HORNELL8VILLE,  a  village  in  the  t.  of  the  same  name  in  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
the  New  Yorlc,  Lake  Erie,  an(r Western  railroad,  and  on  Canisteo  river,  60  m.  s,  of 
Bf>chester;  pop.  of  township.  8,879.  The  village  has  six  churches,  a  convent,  a  public 
library,  four  tiewspapers.  a  free  academy,  a  business  college,  and  many  manufactories. 

HORNER,  Francis.  1778-1817;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  the  Edinbui^jh  university. 
and  started  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  contributed  in  early  life  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  some  very  able  papers.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
aiding  with  the  whigs  became  renowned  in  debate  cm  questions  of  finance  and  political 
econtimy.  He  was  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  metallic  currency.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  great  bullion  question,  and  drew  up  the  first  tvport  on  the  subject.  It  was 
mainly  due  to  his  influence  that  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
In  private  life  his  character  stood  extremely  high.  Sidney  Smith  naid  of  him:  *'The 
commandments  were  written  on  his  face,  and  T  have -often  told  him  that  there  was  not 
a  crime  he  might  not  commit  with  impunity,  as  no  Judge  or  Jury  who  saw  him  would 
^ve  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to  any  evidence  against  him;  there  was  in  his  look  a 
calm,  settled  love  of  all  that  was  good  and  honomble.  an  air  of  wisdom  and  sweetness; 

Jon  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  gi*eat  mnn.  whom  nature  had  intended  for  a  leader  of 
uman  lieings;  vou  ranged  yourself  willingly  under  his  banner,  and  cheerfully  submit- 
ted to  hia  sway.^' 

HORNER,  Wn.LTAM  Edmonds,  1793-1853;  b.  Va.;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  b(>came  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  He  subsequently  practiced 
meilicine  In  Philadelphia  with  great  success.  He  was  prosector  and  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  universitv  of  Pennsylvania,  and  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  in  1819. 
and  full  professor  in  1831.  In  1847  he  founded  St.  Joseph*.**  hoppitnl.  In  1824  he 
announced  the  discovery  of  the  muscle  known  as  **  Horner's  muscle.*  He  published  a 
number  of  medical  worts,  including  Pat/io'ogifal  Anatomy;  Practical  Anatomy;  J^peeial 
Anatomy  and  Histology;  ihe  United  States  Dissector;  and  an  AnatomicaX  Atlas, 

HOSHET,  Vespa  crabro,  the  largest  species  of  wasp  found  in   Britain.     It  is  not 
imcommon  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  is  not  found  in  Scotland.    The  thoraxi^ 
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.  mostly  black,  tlie  foro-ptri  rufous;  the  abdomen  is  yeHow,  with  three  browApohtsoQ 
cacli  scgiiieut.     The  stiu<;  is  v<!ry  painful.    Tbe  horoet  is  a  very  voiuclous  iusect,  teis- 

.  iiig  and  devouring  bees  and  oiber  insects,  and  carrying  tbeni  to  its  nest  to  feed  its 
voung.    Thu  ni'si  is  in  a  hollow  tree,  in  an  outhouse,  or  in  some  other  sheltered  place. 

.  Tiic  community  is  not  supposed  ever  to  contain  more  than  about  200  individuals,  all 
deriving  their  orijf in  from  u  single  female,  ^hich,  having  survived  tlie  winter  Id  suoie 
sheltered  hiding-pTuce.  lays  the  foundation  of  the  nest  in  spring.     Tbe  nest  is  a  curioas 

,  structure,  of  a  substance  resembling  coarse  paper,  and,  except  as  to  size,  pretty  aimiHir 
to  that  of  the  conm^ou  wasp.  The  community  cimsists  of  females,  males,  and  neutereor 
workers,  as  in  the  case  of  bees,  but  there  are  numerous  females.  Most  of  tbe  males  and 
neuters  perish  ou  the  approach  of  winter,  some  of  the  females  aloue  surviving. 

HOENIKG,  Letters  or,  a  writ  in  Scotch  law,  which  issues  to  compel  a  party  to 

.  execute  or  ciuTy  out  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court.  The  writ  was  formerly  the 
only  form  of  enforcing  civil  decrees  by  imprisonment,  except  in  the  case  of  small  debt 
decrees.  But  by  recent  improvements  the  process  U  shorteoed,  and  other  torms  an 
more  used. 

HO&HI'TOS,  or  HoRNOS  (Span.  oven$),  the  name  given  to  the  low  oTcn-sbnpcd  hfllocii 
which  emit  smoke  and  vapors,  and  which  occur  in  great  numbers  ou  the  sides  and  in 
the  nelgliborhood  of  the  large  volcanoes  of  South  America. 

HORK  MAHTIFACTTTRES.  The  horns  of  various  animals  arc  employed  for  useful  and 
ornamental  purposes.  The  principal  are  those  of  the  ox,  buffalo,  and  two  or  tliree 
species  of  deer,  atul  of  slieep  and  goats.  Horn  Can  be  softened  and  split  into  thin 
laminiB,  or  pressed  into  molds;  and  as  it  recovers  its  peculiar  character  of  flexiliillir, 
toughness,  and  transparency,  when  cold,  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes.  It  can  also  be  dyed  various  colors.  Solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  d} cs it 
red;  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  black;  a  p:istc  of  red  lead,  made  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  colors  it  brown:  so  that,  with  a  proper  arrangement  and  application 
of  these  materials,  the  most  admirable*  imitations  of  the  much  more  costly  tortoise- 
shell  can  be  produced.  The  more  common  vcTCtablc  dye-stuflPs,  as  logwoo<1,  BRitiV 
wood,  bar  wood,  saffron,  indigo,  etc.,  will  also  color  it,  but  neither  so  permanentiv  nor 
so  brigiitly  as  ttie  metallic  materials.  By  long-continued  soaking,  the  horns  of  all  tlto 
animals  above  mentioned,  except  the  deer,  can  be  softened,  and  those  of  the  sheep  and 
goat  can  l)o  easily  split  into  seveml  layers  when  they  have  been-  soaked  and  boiled;  and 
these  layers  cannot  only  lie  tlatteued  out  by  putting  them  between  smooth  iron  plates 
heated  and  placed  in  a  pi*ess,  but  if  the  edges  of  two  or  more  are  brought  tooellKT 
between  polished  copi>er  piates,  and  these  lightly  screwed  together  with  a  hanJ-vise, 
and  pinnu^eil  for  some  time  in  boiling  water,  and  then  int^  cold  water,  the  edges  will 
be  found  firmly  welded  together,  and  the  same  property  enables  the  hom>workcr  to 
use  up  the  smallest  cuttings  with  profits  Anotlier  valuable  property  of  horn  is  that 
when  heated  it  can  be  pressed  into  a  die,  and  not  only  takes  n  beautifully  sharp  impres- 
sion, but  if  left  in  the  die  until  cold  it  retains  it.  In  tliis  way.  tlicn,  it  is  em|>lpye(t  in 
making  handles  for  umbrellas,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  even  ornamental  l)oxes.  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  Coni*}s  are  mailc  out  of  the  flatienetl  sheets,  and  lieautiful  carviiip 
are  made  out  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  buffalo-horns  brought  in  .such  vast  numbers  from 
the  East  Indie.s.  Ox-h:)rns.  too,  are  sometimes  of  fine  quality  and  color,  ami  are 
fashioned  into  drinkingcnps  and  other  articles,  often  liighlv  ornamenUil.  Deer-horns, 
which,  strictly  speakiiijj,  are  bone,  have  a  very  limited  application;  they  are  employed 
in  this  country  for  miking  knife  handles,  called  buck-horn,  in  much  favor  for  pocket- 
knives;  but  on  tiie  coniinent  the  horns  of  the  fnllow-deer  arc  extensively  used  in  making 
the  deer-horn  articles  of  furniture  peculiar  to  Germany.  The  deer  horns  uw<l  in  Gtrat 
Britain  are  cliietly  tho^e  of  the  axis  {fuis  maeulaUi),  of  which  at  least  100,000  are  annu- 
ally iniport&l  from  the  East  Indies.  Prom  the  same  country  are  bttiught  to  Britain  800 
tons  of  buffalo-horns,  whilst  from  South  America  and  other  parts  the  importation  d 
ox  and  cow  horns  excedls  a  million  annually. 

KOEKPIFE,  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  the  common  wooden  pipe  with  tho 
nccessiiry  holes  f<u'  producing  the  notes,  and  witli  a  horn  on  each  end.  1  he  performer 
blowjt  into  one  of  the  horns,  and  the  sounds  of  the  pipe  procee<l  out  of  the  other.  In 
the  n  w.  of  England.  wh<M-e  this  instrument  is  mostly  found,  it  i^  used  to  accom|Minya 
national  dance  which  is  also  called  the  hornpipe.  1  he  melcxly  of  this  fiance  is  alwaji 
In  triple  time — that  is.  in  |  or  f.  and  sometimes  in  |  time — ^luid  it  constats  of  two  parti 
of  four  or  eight  bars  each,  with  repeats.  The  movement  of  the  dapcc  is  tolerably 
quick. 

E0BK3  are  appendages  to  the  frontal  bones  of  many  of  the  extensive  family  of 
ruminants,  and  aire  obviously  intended  as  weapons  of  (lefense.  In  the  genus  rertia 
(deer)  ilic  horns  (known  also  ais  antlers)  are  solid,  uncovered  by  epidermis,  bonc-Ukc  in 
comiK>sition.  and  deciduou-*.  In  the  genus  camdapar^tUis  (tlic  giraffes)  we  have  the 
single  example  t)f  soliti  persistent  horns  completely  inves'twl  with  a  hairy  integument. 
In  the  other  horn-liearing  ruminants — as  the  ox.  sheep,  goat,  and  anteIo|ie — the  herns 
are  hollow,  uncovered  by  epitleimi^  are  composed  of  a  special  tissue  (Horny  Tissues, 
q.v.)  quite  different  from  bone,  and  are  persistent.  In  all  these  cases  the  iiorns  am 
attached  to  tlie  cranial  boues;  and  iu  all  the  hollow  liorns,  excepting  those  of  the  anl» 
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lope,  Ute  osseoios  nxh  i$  lio^lowcd  out  into  cells  ooramunicating  with  tbe  Trontal  sinuses, 
tttil  tliUH  iiiimittiiig  the  ulinoecpherU*  air  iuto  the  iutcrior.  'I'hc  lioru  uf  the  rliiuocLMoa  is 
quite  (iistinct  iu  cimructcr  I'rum  tiie  horus  in  any  uf  the  ruihinuntH.  It  is  h  ti'guineutary, 
not  nil  a«weous  appeiuiugu,  uiul  U  usually  (lescri bed  as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  hairs  wlilch 
biiU  coaicjced.  it  consists,  liowuver.  iu  realiiy  of  au  aggregatiou  of  tulics,  round  widch 
whicli  tile  horny  matter  is  arranged  in  concentric  lanuna\  as  iu  tlie  liorny  exciescences 
on  the  inuLM*  surface  of  tlic  leg  of  tlie  luirsKJ.  Tlie  first  and  tiie  tiiird  variety — viz..  ilie 
antlers  of  the  cervida  and  tlic^hoUow  iiorns  of  the  ox.  etc.— aloue  require  bpecia]  notice. 

The  deciduous  horus  of  the  cei-miUB  at  different  ages,  and  their  process  of  growth, 
arc  explained  in  the  article  Deku.  To  that  description  it  need  only  be  added  that 
these  iiorns  are  formed  on  two  well-marked  morphological  types — one  group  possessing 
rouutU'd  antlers,  such  as  occur  in  the  roebuck  and  the  red-deer,  and  the  other  having 
tbti  antlers  more  or  less  tiaitened.  as  in  the  elk  and  fallow  deer.  A  remaikable  sym- 
pithy  exists  between  the  genera  live  orgitns  and  the  horns;  and  (he  development  of  the 
luttei*  may  lie  arrested  and  their  iK'riodicid  shedding  uuxy  l>e  prevented  by  Ciistratlon. 
As  a  geiurai  rule,  ii  is  only  in  ilic  male  cervidcB  that  horns  are  developed.  "lu  the  rein- 
deer, however.  tUt-v  i.ie  common  l)0th  (o  the  male  and  female. 

In  the  hollow-lionicd  ruminanls,  the  bony  ])rntuberancc8  or  "cores"  arising  from 
the  fronuU  bones,  and  supjxiriini^  iljc  horns.*  instead  of  branching  like  antlers,  form 
more  or  less  solid  cylindrical  shafts,  ihc  surface  being  protcctc<l  by  ordinary  periosteum 
(q.  v.).  and  by  an  extension  of  true  skin,  which  becomes  developed  into  a  dense  hoi*ny 
fiheaih. 

The  horns  of  runiinnnt<i  nrc  almost  invnrinl>ly  two  In  number,  hut  exceptions  occur 
in  the  case  of  the  extinct  bnimntherium  ami  sivathenum,  and  amongst  living  species,  ia 
the  four-honie<l  grnit,  the  manyhonted  ^heep.  etc.  In  Iho  prong-horn  antelope  thero 
«X'm^  to  Ik;  an  approach  to  liie  cervine  type,  thcrc  lK*ing  a  prong  of  some  length  about 
lialf-way  i:p  the  horn,  which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  tJie  brow-antler. 

HOBN-T^OBE,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  having  one  front  only,  thrown  out  licyond 
lhcgh;cisof  a  fortress:  with  a  view,  1.  To  strengthen  a  weak  Siilient  in  the  general 
outline;  2.  To  occupy  a  plateau  in  advance  of  the  place,  or  to  protect  l)nildin:;s,  the 
including  of  which  in  the  original  enceinte  would  have  extended  it  to  an  inconvenient 
degree:  U.  To  occupy  a  tongue  of  land  protected  on  ite  sides;  4.  To  bar  a  deflle;  5.  To 
cover  Ihe  head  of  a  brid^rc:  0.  To  occupy  rising  ground,  the  possession  of  which  would 
jrcndcr  the  enemy  more  than  nccessaiily  dangerous.  The  front  of  a  horn-work  consists 
of  two  demi-basiions  connected  by  a  curtain,  and  usually  defended  in  front,  as  in  the 
forlress  itwilY;  by  lenaille.  ravelin,  and  covert-way.  The  flanks,  protected  by  ditches, 
run  straight  upon  the  ravelin,  bastinn.  or  curtain  of  the  main  defenses,  so  that  the  ditcli 
may  be  swept  by  the  Hie  of  the  latter.  The  flanks  should  not  be  too  long  for  easy 
musketry  range. 

In  most  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  nature,  the  ditch  of  the  horn-work  was  united 
with  the  ditch  of  the  main  works  by  being  cut  throu";h  the  glacis  and  covcrl-way,  but 
in  moilern  works  the  horn-work  is  const  nicted  enlircTy  Iwyond  the  glacis. 

Occasionally,  horn- works  arc  very  useful;  but  modern  engineers  generally  prefer 
constructing  detached  and  advanced  works.  A  double  horn- work  becomes  a  crown* 
teork  (q.v.). 

CO&MT  TI88I)£8  were  formerly  Tcgardcd  as  extremely  simple  in  their  structure,  and 
as  being  only  different  forms  of  a  ^nbstanco  to  which  the  term  keratin  (from  kenis,  a 
bom)  was  applied.  Heecnt  invrstlgnlions,  however,  show  that  the  parts  which  consist 
of  horny  tissue— as,  for  example,  tlio  persistent  horns  of  the  ruminants,  the  epidermis. 
the  nails,  claws,  and  hoofs,  whalelione.  tortoise-shell,  etc. — have  a  somewhat  com- 
plicntcfi,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  variable  stnicturc.  although  they  are  so  far  analogous 
to  one  another  that  they  proceed  from  nucleated  colls  which  are  not  morphologically 
devcloix'd  like  the  cells  of  most  other  organs,  but  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  dry  up 
and  are  only  agglutinated  together  by  an  intercellular  substance.  In  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  they  also  closely  resemble  one  another,  for  M'hen  compared  with  other  tissues 
they  all  contain  a  largo  quantity  of  sulphur,  in  combination  with  a  substance  whoso 
origin  from  or  nfHnlty  with  the  protelne  bodies  (q.v.)  is  sufliciently  obvious  from  their 
behavior  towards  certain  ro-agents  <lho  caustic  alkalies  and  the  mineral  and  acetic 
acids.  f<Tr  example),  and  their  percentage  composilhm. 

If  a  section  of  born  is  examined  in  its  natund  state.  It  appears  to  consist  of  nnmbcr- 
lesa  Imnilles  of  fine  threads  Ivini;  side  by  side.  After  the  acldition  of  potash  solution, 
these  bundles  are  seen  to  unfold  into  little  plates,  which  gradually  expand  into  regular 
nucleatcfl  cells. 

The  cellular  structure  of  hoofs,  whalebone,  tortoise-sliell.  etc..  may  be  exhibited  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  Is  to  the  histo-chemical  investigtitions  of  Mulder  and  Donders  that 
we  UR*  mainly  indeiHed  for  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  tliese  tissues,  who  seem  to 
havf  established  that  every  horny  tisMue  contahis  at  least  throe  different  kinds  of  sub- 
stances— viz.,  1.  The  substance  of  Ihe  cell-mem  bran  cs,  which  is  exceedingly  ditfieult 
of  solution  in  alk>dies.  and  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  tissue;  3.  The  cell- 
content«<,  which  dissolve  more  rciidily  in  alkalies;  and  ;}.  A  connecting  or  JLrue.iiilerc^- 
lUlar  substance.  Digitized  by  VjUUgrL 
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These  tissues  have  l)ccn  submitted  to  ultimnte  analysis,  after  haTlng  been  prevlooBlf 
digested  in  water,  alcohol,  aii^  ether.     The  uualogy  of  Uieir  coiupositioii  is  siiouru  in 
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These  tissues  differ  slightly  in  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  which  they  cootain,  but 
the  difference  does  not  vary  much  beyoncf  1  jHjr  cent. 

I  lair  yields  from  0..'54  to  1  83  per  cent  of  ash.  containing,  amongst  other  ingredientR. 
peroxide  of  iron  and  a  liule  silica.  In  feathers,  the  quantity  of  silica  is  very  <f)nHdfr- 
able,  and  it  is  (ioubtless  to  this  constiiueut  that  the  shaft  in  a  great  measure  owei  its 
strength  and  hardness. 

HOBODEHKA,  a  t.  of  tlic  Austrian  empire,  in  tlie  province  of  cast  Qalicia,  on  ao 
ufauent  of  the  Dniester,  106  m.  8.c.  from  Lemlierg.     Pop.  '69.  10,000. 

HOBOLOOT  (Gr.  ?iora,  a  defined  portion  of  lime)  is  that  bninch  of  applied  pcicnw 
that  has  for  its  object  the  measurement  of  time.  Aitliough  it  is  easy  to  loolv  liacl(  on  a 
period  when  lime,  according  to  the  modern  conception  of  it.  as  measured  by  lifuin(.aDd 
minute's,  and  seconds,  wjuh  unlcnown,  yet  we  find  progress  early  made  in  the  iiicjiRurc- 
ment  of  larger  peiiods  of  time,  l)y  observations  of  ilie  lieavenly  bodies:  r.nd  Mhlioiigh, 
in  the  later  progress  of  astronf>my.  it  is  found  that  the  movements  of  the  more contipicu 
ous  iR'avenlv  bodies  do  not  afford  accurate  marks  for  tlie  equable  measurement  of  time, 
they  were,  tor  practical  objects,  sufticient,  and  afforded  at  least  a  better  measuie of  lime 
tlian  any  other  plieiioniena  which  came  under  the  observation  of  manlcind.  Thus,  time 
was  early  divided  into  years,  according  to  the  motion  of  tiie  sun  among  the  c(»a8toiia- 
tions;  into  monilis,  according  to  tlie  motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the  sun's  place 
in  tlie  heavens,  and  into  days,  by  the  alternate  light  and  darkness  caused  liy  tlie  \m^ 
and  setting  of  tlie  sun.  It  was  long,  liowever,  before  any  accurate  measure  was  fouod 
for  a  division  of  the  day  itself.  The  earliest  meastire  employed  for  this  purpowtlwt 
we  can  trace  is  the  shadow  of  an  upright  object,  whicli  gave  a  rougii  nieasna'  of  liwc 
by  the  variations  in  its  length  and  position.  Tiiis  suggested  ttie  invention  of  suinlials 
(sec  Dial).  Anotlier  means  early  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  sliort  periods  of  time 
was  l)y  tlie  quantity  of  water  clischarged  by  dropping  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
Instruments  for  the  measurement  of  time  on  this  principle  were  called  clepsydnc  (q.v.l 
Tlie  ninning  of  fine  sand  from  one  vessel  into  another  was  found  to  afford  a  still  more 
certain  measure,  aud  beucc  the  invention  of  the  hour-glass  (q.v.).     King  Alfred  h  »ii(i 

to  have  observed  the  lapse  of  time  by  noting  tlie  gradual 
shortening  of  a  lighted  candle  It  is  not  very  easy  to  iracc 
to  its  source  the  history  of  the  invention  to  which  ll»e 
modern  clock  owes  its  parentage:  tlie  earliest,  however. of 
which  we  have  a  complete  description,  and  periisps  tbc 
earliest  which  attained  any  difrtinct  superiority  to  tlie  nidc 
mncliines  already  mentione<l,  was  the  cloclt  o*f  Henry  Vic 
or  Do  VVvck,  a  German,  erected  in  the  tower  of  the  palnrt 
of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  in  1379.  -A  Kketch  of  this 
clock,  which  is  subjoine<l,  will  be  useful  not  only  Uom 
ita  historical  interest,  but  also  l)ecausc,  from  its  coinpni- 
tlve  simplicity,  it  will  form  a  ground-  work  for  luriber 
ex|)lanation  of  tiie  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watc  la's  i^ 
their  more  complicate*!  form.«.  It  will  lie  readily  under- 
Btood.  from  a  glance  at  the  annexed  figuiv.  that  m  tlie 
weight  A  tends  to  uncoil  the  cord  and  set  in  moiiopilic 
cylinder  B  round  its  axis,  the  motion  will  be  8ucccs«ively 
communicated  to  the  various  toothed  wheels  iu  ihi*  fi?ure, 
and  finally  to  the  crown-wheel  or  escapement-whecl.  I. 
the  teeth  of  whicli  so  act  on  the  two  small  levers  or  pal- 
lets. I.  /*,  projecting  from  aiul  forming  part  of  the  «ii- 
pendeii  upright  spindle  or  vertical  axi.n,  KM,  on  which 
IS  fixed  the  regulator  or  balance,  LL,  that  an  allcranling 
or  vibratory,  instead  of  a  circular,  motion  of  the  Imbiice 
Itaelf  is  the  result.  The  linnds  of  the  clock  are  atuiclii'il 
to  the  wheel  N.  also  Kct  in  motion  liy  the  cylliultT  l» 
Now,  unless  there  were  somerheck  upon  the  motion,  it  is  manifest  that  the  heavy  \vi*i»iht 
A  would  go  nipidly  to  the  ground,  causing  the  wheels  to  rotate,  the  balance  to  vihniic 
and  the  iiand«  \o'po  n»und  with  increasing  velocity.  In  order  to  previ-nl  this  nipitl 
unwinding  of  the  clock-work,  and  adjust  it  to  the  more  ^li^i|j^lle  measuivmeut  of  liajc. 
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rig.  1.— De  Wyck  s  Clock. 
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tlw  InUanco  is.  in  Do  Wyck's  clock.loailod  with  two  weights,  n?.  m;  and  tlw  further  UicM 
mv  ruitiuved  from  llic  Jixisorspimlle,  KM,  ihe  more  huuvil^'  they  will  resist  uiul  couutcr- 
act  the  escapement  of  the  levera,  ami  tiie  nipidit.v  of  iho  rotation  of  the  e^icapemeut- 
wheel,  till  the  clock  be  brouj|;iit  to  go  neither  too  quick  nor  too  slow. 

The  alK)ve  coustruciioa  U  probably  the  biLsis  oi  all -the  principal  timc-kccping 
xnM'hiaed  in  ua*;  in  the  16lh  century.  Tlie  great  cpocli  in  the  history  of  h<»rol(igy  is 
murkeil  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  pendulum  (q.  v.)  as  u  regulating  power.  This  wus 
eilecte«l  by  iluygens  (q.v.)  ab<mt  1657.  This  philot»opher,  in"a<lapting  the  i>endulum  to 
the  Jiiachinery  previously  kivented,  had  little  mure  to  do  than  simply  to  add  a  new 
wheel  to  the  movement,  bo  as  to  enable  him  to  place  the  crowu-wheel  and  s))iiidle  in 
a  barizoutid  instead  of  a  per|)eudicular  position,  that  the  lower  arm  of  the  balance — 
Uien  of  course  perpi*ndicular,  instead  of  horizontal,  as  in  Do  Wyck's  clock — might  bo 
czteuded,  \\a  it  were,  downwards,  and  tluH,  in  fact,  be  converted  mto  a  pendulum. 

The  principle  of  construction  adt>pted  by  Iluygens,  from  the  peculiar  acti<m  of  tho 
levers  and  spindle,  required  a  light  pendulum  and  great  arcs  of  oscillation ;  ami  although, 
to  secure  isochronous  vibration  in  these  lar«jc  arcs,  the  ingenious  device  of  constraining 
ttie  ii>otion  in  a  cycloidal  curve  was  resorted  to,  yet  the  consequence  was,  as  has  iK'cti 
remarked,  that  **lluygens*s  clock  governcti  the  i>endulum,  whereas  the  pendulum  ought 
to  govern  the  clock.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jiooke  Invented 
an  escapement,  which  enabled  a  less  maintaining  power  to  carry  a  heavier  pcndulunl. 
The  pi*n«lulum,  too,  making  smaller  arcs  of  vibration,  was  less  resisted  by  the  air,  ami 
tlierefore  |)erformed  its  motion  with  greater  reguhuiry.  This  device  Is  called  thccr?/<cA 
or  uMhor  encapeinetU,  It  wtis  brought  by  llooke  bciore  the  notice  of  the  royal  8<x;icty 
in  1660;  and  was  practically  introduced  into  the  art  of  clockmaking  by  Clement,  a  T^imdon 
clockmaker,  in  1680.  It  is  the  form  still  most  usually  employed  in  ordinary  clocks.  It 
Tegukites  tlie  motion  :is  follows:  The  pendulum  isflxed  at  A.  and 
hangs  down  behind  the  pallet-wheel  (the  last  of  the  tndn  of 
wh€el-work),  which  revolves  in  the  direction  of  BC,  under  the 
action  of  the  weight;  U  and  C  arc  the  pidlcts.  When  the  penda- 
1am  swings  to  the  left.  AC  rises,  and  a  tooth  escapes  from  C,  while 
anotlRT  falls  on  the  outside  of  B,  and,  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
pallet  B,  this  latter  recoils  during  the  remainder  of  the  swing,  -i^ 
Tlio  same  thing  occurs  on  the  pendulum's  return;  the  arm  AB 
rises,  a  tooth  escapes  from  B,  and  another  falls  on  the  insi<le  of 
C,  ami  is  pushed  backwards  by  it  during  the  remainder  of  the 
swing.  1  he  revolution  of  D  is  thus  regularly  retarded,  one  tooth 
being  alloweil  to  escape  for  every  two  oscillations — i.e.,  every  two 
seconds — and  as  the  wheel  contains  80  teeth.  It  performs  one 

revolution  i)cr  minute  (the  seconds  hand  is  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  tHe  axle  of  this 
wl>eel).  During  a  portion  of  each  contact  b'Hwcen  the  pallets  and  teeth,  the  onward 
pressure  of  the  wheel  gives  an  additional  impetus  to  the  pendulum,  so  as  to  counteract 
tlie  retarding  effects  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  friction,  which  would  otherwise 
brioff  it  to  a  stand. 

liie  only  defect  of  this  escapement  is  the  recoil,  and  various  modifications  have  been 
devised  to  obviate  this.  The  first  and  most  successful  was 
made  by  George  Qrahara,  an  English  watchmaker  in  the  iK'gin- 
ning  of  the  18th  c.and  his  improved  form  is  called  the  dead 
'Mipement  or  dead-deat  encapemeat  (Fig.  8).  Here  the  outer  sur- 
face of  B  and  inner  of  C  are  arcs  of  circles,  whose  center  is  A, 
^  and  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  there  can  be  no  recoil. 

^^^yv^^rNjl^jTB  This  escapement  is  adopted  in  ti  me-keepers  when  great  accuracy 
"5y^v  ll  ^"^  is  rtHjuired.  Otlier  inventions,  as  the  <20/'fc/(^(ie«mpe/?2^7^,  the 
^^i  ^rds^^  7^  jp*/nr/i^  encapetneni  in  various  forms,  and  the  gravity  eHcap&ment 
(descril)ed  below),  though  very  efUcient,  have  not  come  into 
~^—  gener.il  use. 

In  the  great  dock  in  the  new  hcmscs  of  parliament  at  West  minster,  the  pendulum  Is 
upwards  of  18  ft.  long,  to  beat  2  seconds,  and  its  bob  wei;rlis  6  cwts.  Tlie  motion  is 
kept  up  by  a  remoatoir  nr  gravity  escapement.  On  each  side  of  the  pendulum-rod  a  s«mall 
inetAilic  hammer  is  hung  up<m  a  peg.  *'  The  swin;ring  of  the  pimdulum  first  draws  otit 
a  little  bolt,  that  stop|Hxl  the  turning  of  a  wheel;  the  wheel  then  ^'oes  round,  under  tlw 
Infiuence  o*"  the  weight,  lifting  one  of  the  little  hammers  as  it  does  so.  until  it  \<  caught 
liy  nnoth  r  bol .  Thn  hammer-head  next  falls  by  it«*  own  gravity,  and  strikes  the  pen- 
dulum-rou  jusi  as  it  is  in  the  act  of  descending,  communicating  tho  fon^eof  its  blow  to 
quicken  the  movetnent;  the  same  thing  is  afterwards  rep<'atf»d  on  the  op|X)site  side  of 
the  vibration,  and  then  again  on  the  simie  side;  so  going  on  r.ltiTnately.*'  The  push  thus 
given  is  evidently  unvarying.  The  wheel  has  three  stops  and  cogs  on  It.  am)  goes  once 
round  in  three  Iwats  of  ilie  pendulum,  or  in  six  seconds.  With  this  contrivance  *'  it  is 
found  that  all  the  teetii  of  the  several  wheels  may  Ik?  rough,  ju<»t  as  turne<l  out  from  the 
casting,  and  the  clock  will  nevertheless  keep  lK*tter  lime  than  it  would  have  done  with 
the  most  perfectly  finished  tceih  under  other  arrangemenis." 

The  gradual  perfection  of  the  clock  required  also  improvements  In  the  pendulum 
(jMO  Pendulum).  Digitized  by  VjUU^K:: 


The  improYcmcTits  in  the  escapement  nnd  t!ic  pendulum  above  referred  to  bring  the 
mcclinnLal  pcrfecliou  of  the  clock,  us  ii  t!n:c-kcc|.iuir  inslruiiKnt,  to  ilic  point  which  ft 
has  iiUaiiictl  at  llic  i)reseni  day.  Eutthc  art  of  homlogy  would  be  inconiplcle  iiiilc» 
there  \va;j  some  standard,  independent  of  individual  mechnnicHl  contrivances,  lo  vhicli 
all  may  l»c  referred,  and  by  whicli  the  crior^  of  cadi — which  must  exist  in  the  must 
l)crfcct  human  contrivaaces — may  Ikj  corrected.  Tlie  movements  of  ihc  lit-avcnly  Ijodics 
arc  still,  as  of  old,  the  only  standard  for  a  general  measurement  of  time,  iiffonVmg  as 
they  do  mari;s  of  unvarying  certainty,  to  bo  read  by  all  alike;  r.nd  clocks  and  oihcr 
meclninical  contrivances 'arc  individual  and  imperfect  mesfsures  of  the  Interval^,  to  b? 
trusted  only  until  thei*c  is  a  new  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  certain  and 
public  si.irnals  of  the  lieavens.  These  signals  can,  bowevor.  only  be  nccumtely  read  b* 
persons  furnished  with  the  proper  apparatus,  and  instructed  suftfciently  in  its  use.  TLu 
is  done  i:i  observatories,  and  there  arc  in  most  i)art3  of  this  country  now  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  setting  clocks  by  a  communication  more  or  less  direct  with  these  establish- 
ments. AVhen  these  are  not  to  bo  had,  the  sun-dial  may  still  be  used  with  rdv.mtnir. 
as  a  means  of  approximation  to  the  correct  time.  The  time  which  a  c  lock  ouprbt  to  innrk 
is  meath  (tine,  the  definition  of  whicli  will  bo  found  in  the  article  Day  (q.v.).  'The  mean 
time  at  any  place  deixinds  on  the  longitude.  Supposing  a  clock  to  be  set  to  Greenwicb 
mean  time,  a  clock  keeping  mean  time  of  any  place  wdl  be  4  njinutes  faster  lor  every 
dejjreo  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  and  4  minutes  slower  for  everv  tlcgrce  west. 
Since  the  introduction  of  railways,  clocks  arc  usually  set,  within  Great Brnaiu,  to  Grcca- 
wicb  mean  time. 


means  of  electricity  precisely  at  one  o'clock.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however, 
there  was  inventetla  most  ingenious  device  by  which  public  clocks  in  a  town  &in  bo 
kept  at  every  instant  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  mean-time  clock  in  the  ob.-ervatory. 
This  is  effected  bv  an  electric  connection,  and  a  modification  of  Buiu's  electric  penduhira, 
invented  by  >Ir.  11.  L.  Jones  of  Chester,  on  the  su^jgeslion  of  Mr.  Harinup.  the  astrono- 
mer of  the  Liverpool  observatory.  For  a  description,  see  Electric  Clock.  The  first 
public  application  of  it  was  to  the  town-hnll  clock  in  Liverpool,  when  for  the  first  limo 
was  seen  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  great  clock  with  works  nearly  100  years  old  keeping 
time  with  astronomical  accuracy  In  tiic  same  way,  a  clock  in  the  castle  of  Kdinbur^li, 
by  whose  mechanism  a  gun  is  tired  precisely  at  one  o  clock  every  day,  is  coutrolhxl  by 
the  mean-time  clock  In  the  observatory  on  the  Calton  hill. 

It  is  not  known  wlien  the  alarm  or  when  the  striking-mechanism  of  the  clock  ttss 
first  applied.  The  ahirm  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood,  to  arouse  them  to 
tlieir  morning  devotions.  The  first  striking-clock  probably  announced  the  hour  by  s 
single  blow,  as  they  still  do,  to  avoid  noise  in  churches.  During  the  17th  c,  there 
existed  a  great  taste  for  striking-clock«,  and  hence  a  great  variety  oi  them.  Several  of 
Tompion's  clocks  not  only  struck  the  quarters  on  eight  l)clls.  but  also  the  hour  jifter 
each  quarter;  at  twelve  o'clock,  44  blows  were  struck;  and  lietween  twelve  and  one,  no 
less  than  118!  Many  struck  the  hour  twice,  like  that  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
Strand,  Loudon. 

The  striking  part  of  a  clock  is  rather  a  peculiar  and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism. 
In  ordinary  clocks,  the  impelling  power  is  a  w  eight  similar  to  that  which  moves  the 
time-measuring  mechanism  iiselt;  but  the  pressure  of  this  weight  on  the  sirikicg- 
machinery  is  only  pcrmitte<l  to  come  into  play  at  st.ated  periods  in  course  of  tl:e  work- 
ings of  ifio  time-keeping  appamtus — viz.,  at  the  completion  of  excry  hour;  when  ihp 
mniute-wheel.  which  revolves  once  in  an  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand  of  the 
clo'^k  along  with  it,  brings  it  into  action  by  the  temixirary  reU^«^j  of  n  catcli  or  dt  tent, 
jicrnutling  the  weight  wound  up  on  the  cylinder  of  the  striking-appaintus  to  run  down 
for  a  little,  in  doing  which,  the  hammer  is  forced  into  action,  so  as  to  strike  the  bell. 
■\Vhether  the  strokes  shall  Iks  one  or  many,  is  determined  printlp:dly  by  twopii'ces  of 
mechanism,  one  called  sufnail,  from  its  form  or  outline,  with  twelve  steps,  and  the  other 
a  rai'k,  with  twelve  teeth;  but  the  intricate  action  of  the  whole  it  would  be  in  vain  berc 
to  attempt  to  explain.  Sufl3ce  it  to  say,  that  the  time  during  which  the  strik in l^- weight 
is  allowed  to  difcend,  varies  according  to  the  turning  of  the  twelve  steps  of  tlie  snail  oa 
its  axis,  and  tlie  position  of  tlie  twelve  teeth  of  the  rack,  at  <lifferrnt  bcmrs  of  the  day; 

j  being  sometimes  only  lonir  enough  to  permit  one  blow  to  Ix;  given  by  the  hammer  on  the 

I  bell,  and  at  another  time  long  enough  for  twelve  such  1  lows. 

]       The  consid(Tation  of  portable  time-keepers  (watches  and  chronometers)  Is  reserved 

J  for  the  head  Watch. 

nOB'OBOOPS.    Bee  Astboloot. 

HOBBOCKS,  .^ETi>af  lAH.  an  astronomer  of  remarkable  genius,  generally  known  as  the 
first  observer  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  an  account  cf  which  jlicnomenon  he  has  £>cn  ia 
a  Latin  treatise  entitled  Venitn  in  Sole  timi.  He  was  born  at  i'oxtetli,  near  LiverpiK.!.  date 
uncertain,  Fupposed  to  be  1C18;  be  entered  Emanuel  col!eg»\  Cambridge,  May  18,  1CS2; 
w.is  appointe<l  in  1CC9  to  the  curacy  of  Iloole.  Lancashire,  in  which  villnre  he  made  his 
famous  observation  (Nov.  24,  10^,  o.  &),  while  a  mere  youth,     llorrocks  died  sockknly 
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on  Jan.  8,  1641,  the  day  before  an  intended  jonrney,  liaring  promised  to  visit  his 
chief  fricml,  Wiliinni  Crabtrcc.  Dr.  Wallis,  his  contcmporury.  iufarmsusthat  Horrricks 
at  the  time  of  his  tlcath  **  hud  not  completed  bis  d3d  year."  Ueurne.  in  his  memoranda, 
tcUs  u;}  liow  1  lor ruclis  wiis  culled  avvaf,  durnig  his  observation  of  llio  trnnsit,  **lo  bla 
devotions  and  duty  at  cIiurchTto  which  interruption  tlie  astrononufr  thus  alludes  ia 
his  trenti^c:  **Ad  fnajora  aixHuttus,  qua  ob  fiae,  ftarerga  rugUgi  n*jn  deeutt."  Kewlon.  in 
the  Pfifuipirt,  bears  honorable  testimony  to  the  va)u«^  of  >lorrocks*8  astronomical  work, 
espt-.ially  commending  his  lunar  tlieory  as  the  most  in^uious  yet  brought  forward; 
atUlio!;.  *'  »nd  if  1  mistake  not.  tlie  most  accurate  of  all.'*  Uorrocks  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  tlic  scientific  men  of  the  l7th  c. ;  the  observation  of  the  transit  t)y  no  means 
bciup:  Tcpirded  as  the  most  important  of  his  astronomical  achievements.  Hevelius 
printed  tlio  Ventt3  in  Sole  visa,  which  first  appeared  in  Gkrmany  (166'i).  In  1672  Hor- 
rocks^a  frapnentary  works  were  published  under  the  ansplces  of  the  royal  society,  l>elng 
edited  liy  Dr.  Wnliis.  with  the  litlGjeremia  llonvceU  Opera  Pvatltuma,  etc.  The  nam© 
of  Jeremiah  Ilorrocks,  long  forgott on,  except  l)V  astronomers,  is  now,  *' after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  tivo  centuries,*'  cngmven  on  marble  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

IIOBRY,  a  oo.  in  e.  Soutli  CiroUna,  lK>rdering  on  North  Carolina  and  the  ocean; 
oroswcd  by  the  Wilmington,  ColuralMa.  and  Augus^ta  railroa<),  and  intersected  by  tho 
Waocamaw  river;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  10,731—8,235  colored.  It  lias  a  level  surfaco 
with  many  marshes.  TUo  productions  are  rico»  sweet  potatoes,  and  pork.  Co.  scat* 
Oouwayljurough. 

HORRT,  PSTKli,  ft  native  of  South  Carolina;  soldier  In  tho  revolntionnry  army; 
serving  as  a  brig.gen.  with  Francis  Harion,  whoso  biography  he  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  Weems. 

nORSA.    See  Aitolo-Saxoks,  ante. 

H0B8  BS  COMBAT,  a  French  term,  literally  meaning  ''beyond  the  htttle."  is  used  to 
signify  a  comlNiUmt,  or  body  of  combatants,  so  completely  beaten  either  liy  physical 
force  or  strategy,  as  to  Iw  incapable  of  further  action  in  the  struggle  acttially  under 
•cousideraiioii. 

HOJtSK,  EquvM,  a  genus  of  pachydermatous  quadrupeds  of  tlie  family  eqttida  (q  v.).  or' 
tolidangula,  gt*nemlly  regarded  as  inclti<ling  nil  the  species  of  tlie  family,  althouuh 
sometimes  limited  (see  Ask),  so  as  to  contain  only  one  species,  tlie  most  important  to 
man  of  all  animals  that  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  and  of  draught.  The  principal 
zoological  characters  are  already  given  in  the  articles  Ei^uiD^G  and  Ass.  ann  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  horse  seems  to  be  unnecensaiT.  The  native  country  of  the 
hor^c  is  uncertain.  Some  contend  for  Asia,  and  some  for  Africa;  some  supt^se  that 
the  horse  was  first  domesticated  in  Egypt,  and  quote  Scripture  in  support  of  iheir  opin- 
ion.  but  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  show  that  at  a  very  early  ]Kiiod  it  was  in  use  as  a 
domesticated  and  valued  animal  among  the  ancient  E.!*^'pttnns:  whilst  others  adduce 
arguiiicuts  not  more  conclusive  to  show  that  it  was  originally  domesticated  in  the  n.o. ' 
•of  Asia;  some  think  it  not  improbable  that  Europe  also,  and  even  Britain,  hnd  indige- 
nous horses.  .Whether  certain  wild  mces  of  cenind  Asia  nnd  the  n.  of  Africa  aro 
Tcally  indigenous  to  the  regions  In  which  they  are  fonml,  or  I  he  offspring  of  animals 
which  have  esctiped  from  domestication,  like  those  of  America,  and  whether  the  origin 
of  the  domestic  horse  is  to  bo  referred  to  ohe  original  form,  or  to  sevc^ral  forms  some- 
what different,  and  belonginji:  to  different  countries,  are  questions  also  uncertain;  nnd 
tlic  last  of  them  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  so  much  a^riiated  re?«pectin«r  the  dog 
<q.v.),  althousrh  It  miist'be  admitted  that  the  diversities  are  not  .«o  greiit  as  in  that  case. 

The  lips  nnd  tfcth  of  the  horse  adapt  it  for  cropplnc  the  short  herhajrc  of  dry  plains 
•or  hills,  so  that  it  finds  ahundsnee  where  an  ox  would  lie  very  insnffieienlly  hupplied. 
The  feet  are  also  adapted  to  dry  rather  than  to  soft  or  swampy  giountl.  On  soft  ground, 
not  only  is  the  foot  apt  to  sink,  not  being  very  Ijroad,  but  the  horny  hoof  is  softened, 
and  a  diseased  state  of  tlu»  feet  is  the  result,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  great  dray- 
horscjt  of  Lfmdon.  reared  in  the  alluvial  di.<tricts  of  theea^t  of  England.  The  horse, 
however,  n»qnln*s  a  lilx?ral  supply  of  water:  and  during  the  dry  fea>on,  in  the  hot 
plains  of  South  Amerini,  great  lroop<i  of  wild  horses  often  rush  fiirlonsly  to  the  rivers, 
«nd  an  tliey  approach  the  drinkinir-place,  trample  one  another  under  foot,  vast  numbers 
of  skeletons  remaining  to  bleach  in  the  sun. 

Wild  horses  aro  founti  on  tlie  |>lalns  of  central  Asia.  Some  nlfo  inhabit  mountain- 
ous or  hilly  districts  l)oth  there  and  in  ihe  n.  of  Africa.  They  abound  slill  njorc  in 
the  grassy  plains  of  Nc»rth  and  South  America,  although  they  were  first  introduced  Into 
Ameriwi  by  Europeans;  and<-ertaintribes  of  Indians,  both  in  North  and  South  America, 
have  l)ecome  at  iea.'^t  as  equestrian  in  their  habits  as  any  of  the  Tartars  of  the  cast, 
Wild  horses  are  also  found  In  th«  Falkland  islands,  into  which  they  were  introduced  by 
Europeans,  and  a  peculiar  breed  has  lieen  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  island  of  Celelies. 

Tiie  ntcesor  varieties  of  the  iiorsc  have  an  evident  relation  to  the  climate  of  tlie' 
countries  in  which  they  occur.     Tho«c  of  cold  and  stormv  regions  are  com ?>«ra lively 
small  and  roujih-hrdretl!  those  of  more  favored  climates,  large  and  sleek.     There  arc 
ahco  differences,  more  evidently  to  Ins  ascribed  to  domestication,  according  to  which 
certain  breeds  are  particularly  adapted  to  cerUdu  kinds  of  work,  some  excelling  in  fleet- 
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fiomo  in  endurance,  some  In  mere  strength  for  burden  or  draught.  The  dente 
Iprmof  the  race-horse  or  hunter  coiitnists  alniuiit  as  8troD|;ly  with  the  ponderous soliditj 
of  the  di-ay-horse,  as  the  great  size  of  the  iatter  does  wiih  the  dinunuliveuesa  of  \M 
Shetland  pony. 

Wild  horses  congregate  in  troops,  sometimes  small,  but  sometimes  of  many  bundreda. 
The  males liiive  fierce  contests  for  the  supremacy,  and  males  that  have  c*on tended  uu8uo> 
ceasfully  are  often  driven  off  to  a  soliUiry  life.  On  the  appearance  of  danger,  the  chief 
stallion  of  a  small  troop  seems  to  direct  the  movements  of  all.  and  even  the  largest 
trooiis  seem  instinctively  to  move  in  a  kind  of  concert,  so  that  when  they  are  asaau^ 
the  stronger  animals  oppose  the  enemy,  and  protect  the  younger  and  weidter.  WoUes^ 
even  when  in  packs,  ailuck  with  success  only  weakened  stragglers,  and  even  the  jsguar 
is  repelle<l.  In  fighting,  hordes  either  raise  themselves  on  their  hind-feet,  and  hring 
down  the  fore-feet  with  great  force  on  the  enemy,  or  wheeling  about,  kick  violeDtly 
with  the  hind.feet. 

The  tarpan  of  Tnrtary  is  one  of  those  races  of  wild  horses  which  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  oHffinal,  4Lnd  not  descended  from  domesticated  animals.  It  is  of  a  reddisli 
color,  with  a  lilack  stripe  along  the  back,  and  black  mane  and  tail.  The  eye  is  small 
and  vicious.  Tarpansare  sometimes  caught  by  the  Tartars,  but  are  with  great  diificultj 
re<luced  to  subjection.  In  some  of  the  steppes  of  central  Asia  are  wild  hortK's  of  a 
white  or  flnppled-gray  color  —The  wild  horse  of  South  America  is  there  called  the  muh 
Ung.  It  exhibits  considerable  diversity  of  color,  but  bey-brown  is  the  most  prevalenl 
It  is  strong  and  active,  and  is  often  taken  with  the  lasso,  and  employed  in  the  service  of 
man.  A  curious  method  is  practiced  by  some  Indian  tribes  of  promptly  subduiug  its 
wild  nature,  and  rendering  it  tnicUible,  by  blowing  strouj^ly  with  the  mouth  into  its 
nostrils.  By  other  tribes,  it  is  subdued  more  rudely.  It  is  tlirown  on  the  ground,  and 
ere  it  cnn  recover,  a  man  gets  upon  its  back,  whom,  when  it  rises,  it  cannot  shake  off, 
and  who  retains  his  seat  until  it  is  quite  submissive. — The  koomrah  of  n.  Africa  is 
regarded  by  col.^Hamilton  Smith  as  a  distinct  species  (J?.  hippagrus).  It  has  no  fore- 
Kx;k,  Imt  woolly  hair  on  the  forehead,  is  of  a  reddish-bay  color,  without  stripe  on  tiio 
buck  or  any  white  about  the  limba,  hsis  limbs  of  a  somewhat  ass-like  shape,  and  the 
tail  covered  with  short  hair  for  several  inches  at  the  root.  It  is  an  inhabitaal  of  mouo- 
taJnous  regions. 

Of  domestic  varieties  and  breeds  of  the  horse,  the  number  is  very  great,  almost 
every  country  or  considerable  district  having  one  or  more  of  its  own,  aud  particular 
breeds  Inking  valued  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  particular  purposes.  The  breeds  are 
also  continually  varied  by  crossing,  and  great  improvements  have  thus  been  effected 
TIm}  superior  flcetness  of  the  English  race-horse  ami  enthmuice  of  the  hunter  are  ascrilied 
to  the  crossing  of  the  old  Engli.^  breed  of  light  Iiml)ed  horse  with  the  Arabian;  andtlie 
English  driiy-horse,  remarkable  for  its  j;reat  size  aud  strength,  in  like  manner  owes 
miK'h  of  its  excelleuce  to  the  crowing  of  the  largest  old  English  breed  of  drau;^ht-hors« 
with  the  Flemish.  A  breed  produ<ed  by  crossing  one  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  Endisk 
draught-horse  with  the  race-horse  is  in  the  highest  esteem  for  carriaffe-horscs.  Nnrlli 
America  has  a  breed  of  light-limbed  horses,  rem:irkable  for  fiist  trotting.  The  SuJcSi 
Puncii  has  been  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  drauglit-liorscs  employed 
in  Britain  for  ordinary  farm- work.  The  CvoMdale  hone  is  also  one  of  the  best  breeds  of 
this  ci2is!«.  and  is  an  improvement  on  an  older  breed.  Numerous  breeds  of  smaller  size, 
09AM!«,  have  long  existed  in  different  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  almost  all  other  countries. 
The  S/ietland  pony,  which,  compared  with  the  dray-horse,  is  like  a  pocket  edition  of  a 
book  beside  a  groat  folio,  is  most  prized  when  most  diminutive,  and  sometimes  does  not 
much  exceed  a  large  dog  in  stature.  A  strong  man  hns  been  seen  to  lift  one  with  his 
ami,  and  again  U>  ride  on  its  back,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  walked  with  his  feet  on 
each  side  on  the  grouud.  The  Shetland  pony  is,  however,  a  very  hardy  animal,  and 
remarkably  strong. 

The  Arabian  horse  has  long  been  the  object  of  untiring  care  and  attention,  and  to 
this  very  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  race  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed.  The  regard  of 
the  Arab  for  his  horse  has  long  been  famous.  Very  similar  in  some  respects  to  tlie 
Arabian  is  the  Barbarv  horse,  which  was  highly  prized  in  western  Europe  before  tbo 
Arabian  was  known  tiiere,  and  from  the  name  of  which  is  derived  the  English  word 
harb. 

The  horse  has  been  used  from  the  most  remote  ages  both  for  riding  and  for  drawing 
carriages,  but  rather  for  pomp  or  pleasure,  the  chase,  and  war,  than  for  agricultural  or 
otiKT  labors,  for  which  oxen  andf  other  animals  were  for  a  long  time  more  genenilly 
employed.  The  horse  is  an  animal  of  no  little  intelligence,  docility,  and  affectionatc- 
ness;  qualilieH  of  which  the  display  would  certainly  Ik;  more  general  and  perfect,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  cruel  treatment  so  commonly  practiced  in  **  breaking"  and  oiherwlsa 
The  horse  has  a  vcrv  strong  memory  of  places,  and  finds  agiun  very  readily  a  road  which 
it  hjis  once  traveled  before.  Its  caution  in  advancing  on  swampy  ground  has  often 
excited  admiration.  It  seems  often  to  enter  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  into  llie  work  in 
which  it  is  engaged:  the  war-horse  evidently  delights  in  the  martial  music  and  militiuy 
movements  to  wliich  he  has  been  accustomed;  the  rarer  and  the  hunter  seem  to  know 
tlie  object  of  their  exertions,  and  to  be  as  kceidy  bent  upon  it  as  their  riders;  and  the 
draught-horse  often  exhibiu  much  acquired  expertness  in  situations  of  considerable  dif- 
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ilenlty.  Instflnccs  are  also  on  reroni  of  the  rcmarkahle  display  of  Intel tigenco  in  snch 
things  as  tliv  o|)eniug  of  doonf.  cuni-chcsts.  etc;  and  two  in^Uiucc's  are  liuuwn  of  hon«ei> 
whim  have  Icaiiieil  to  turn  tlie  tap  of  a  wnter-lNtrrel  in  order  to  olitain  i^'iiter,  one  of 
'Which  alsoemled  by  shutting  it  aeuin.  A  liorse  has  been  seen  to  proeure  a  supply  of 
apples  in  an  orchard  by  throwin*:  Tiiniself  forcibly  ngainsl  the  trees  and  shaking  tuem. 

The  liesli  of  tiie  lioi'se  is  used  a^  food  in  mohk*  countries.  Its  us»e  lias  ivceiiiiy  found 
advcK-ates  in  France  :iu(i  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  sold  in  London  as  tood  for 
dognand  cab*.  MaaV  milk  is  much  used  by  some  of  the  iriltes  wliose  chief  wetilth  con- 
Bists  in'  their  horses:  and  ilie  Kahnnclcs  subject  it  to  fenneutation.  and  distili  from  it  a 
ki mi  of  spirit.  The  hide  of  liorses  is  made  into  leather,  which  is  used  fi^r  cover.ng- 
lar<re  ofUce  and  l>oard-room  tal>les,  etc.  The  long  hair  of  the  mune  and  tail  is  used  for' 
making  liairclotli,  stutling  mattresses,  etc. 

Hybrids  between  tlie  iiorse  uiid  the  ass  are  noticed  in  the  articles  HmKT  and  Mulg.  • 
Hybrids  iiave  also  been  proiiuced  between  liie  liorse  and  tlie  zebm,  antl  between  the 
borate  and  the  quagga,  exliibitiiig.  in  some  degree,  the  stripes  so  characteristic  of  theso- 
cpecies:  Imt  they  liave  Iwen  turned  to  no  use. 

Jhtmil  i///r*f.— The  remains  of  tlie  Iiorse  Iiare  liecn  long  noticed  af«soclated  with  the 
mammotl),  rhinoceros,  and  otlier  extinct  quadrupeds,  in  tlie  drift  fonnntions  an<i  ossif-' 
erous  cjiverns  in  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  ilie  ohl.     Their  occurrence  in  America  i» 
the  moa*  ix*niarkalile.  from  that  continent  being  entirely  without  the  Iiorse  whin  it  was 
discovercti  by  Colunibus.     Cuvler  was  unable,  in  the  Inigmeuis  that  he  exannned,  to' 
sec  an>  difference  from  the  sindlar  portions  of  the  existing  species.    Me3Tr  and  Kanp* 
have  pointetl  out  distinctive  cimnicters,  and  Owen  has  shown  ibut  the  remains  observed* 
in  this  country  Iwlong  prolwhly  to  two  different  species.'    The  large^t  {equuM  ftwUin)  waa 
about  the  height  of  a  mlddle-sizod  domestic  h<>r«se.  and  differed  from  this  animal  in  pos- 
aessing  a  pro|M)rtionany  larger  head  and  jaws,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  wild  hon^s. 
of  Asia  described  by  rallas,  ami  in  having  ilie  molar  teeth,  while  equal  in  K*ngtii,  yet* 
decidedly  snndler.     Tlie  second  H|)ecies  {eqnwt  pUeideM)  was  about  the  Mze  of  a  large  ass, 
and  differed  from  the  other  sptH'ies,  as  well  as  from  the  living  horse,  in  the  more  com- . 
plex  plications  of  tlie  enamel  of  its  molar  teeth.  , 

Uors(*s,  of  whatever  breed  or  description,  should  Ixs  of  gooil  b;':c,  shape,  find  style; 
for  8Uperi(»r  animals  arc  feil  and  kept  at  the  same  cost  as  inferior  sorts,  are  always  al)Io 
to  periorm  their  work  easily  and  satisfactorily,  and  are  at  any  time  salable  at  remu-, 
oerative  prices.    To  produce  such  animals,  requires  careful  selccuon  of  sound,  avlive, , 
symmemcal,  well -descended  parents.    The  mare  carries  her  colt  eleven  immihs,  but' 
occasionally  exceeds  her  time  by  one  or  two  week«.     Farmers  prefiT  their  mares  •<>  foal 
In  May.  from  which  lime  the  age  i^  generally  csdculated.  but  on  the  turf,  ajres  date  from 
Jan..  and  hence  the  earlier  the  nuing  foals  arc  dropped  the  Ix'tter.     Parturition   is 
usually  performed  easily  and  without  any  assistance,  the  foal  soon  getting  on  liis  legs, 
and  sucking.     Good  grass,  with  a  feed  of  oats  daily,  will  insure  an  abundant  supply  of 
milk.    Weaning  may  take  place  in  five  or  six  m«mths;  and  the  foal.  M'hen  taken  from 
its  mother,  must  lie  supplied  with  a  few  oats  and  bran,  some  good  hay,  and  com'ortablo* 
sheltir  at  night.     At  a  year  old.  colts  arc  genenilly  castrated;  and  are  genii}'  broken  In' 
and  lightly  worked  when  about  tli'-ce  years  old:'lmt  under  good  treatment  they  con- 
liDUC  to  grow,  and  ought  not  to  Ik?  put  to  severe  work  until  they  are  Ave 

Oats  and  hay  are  the  staple  articles  of  food  for  hanl-working  horsi's.    The  onts  should  [ 
lie  sound,  sweet,  and  heavy;  and  for  hacks  and  liunters.  nffj  seldom  sufficiently  clry' 
until  they  arc  a  year  old.     Alone:  with  good  hay.  10  lbs.  U  w  fair  allowance.    Tn 
in.sure  thorough  innstloation  and  digestion,  oats  should  lie  given  either  slightly  bruised 
or  alonff  with  some  chaff.    For  coaching  or  farm-work,  a  fow  lM*ans  or  peas  should  ho 
crivrn:  lialf  a  bushel,  along  with  a  bushel  of  oats  and  hay,  is  a  usual  weekly  allowanco 
for  well-kept  farm-horses.     Clover  and  ryegrasshay  (q.v.).  such  as  Is  common  through- 
out Scotland,  is  more  palatable  and  nutritive  than  the  meadow-hay  in  general  use  In' 
England.    Bidinir-liorses  eating  a  fair  allowance  of  oats,  will  consume  daily  14  \hK ' 
of  hay;  but  t'lie  iienvier  class  (if  horsi's  require  more.     Fiirmers  u-e  oat,  pea.  and  bean' 
straw  for  fodder  during  the  winter  month**,  and  in  most  well-managed  establishments  i% 
considera^ne  oort'on  of  the  fod'.ler  is  now  given  cut,  which  inablcs  the  hard-woiked] 
hoi^o  to  All  himself  more  rapitlly,  and  thus  gives  him  more  leisure  for  rest  and  repo<se.  * 
Cart-horses  usually  have  an  evening  allowance  of  sliced  Swedes  or  carrots;  a  dally 
pound  of  llnseea-cakc  Is  now  frequently  added,  to  keep  the  coat  glossy;  whilst  a  weekly 
nran-mash  Is  advisable,  and  should  contain  during  winter  an  ounce  of  pounded  niter. 
Horses  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  at  least  three  times  daily,  nor  is  It  ever' 
necessary  to  restrict  the  supplies,  except  for  a  few  hours  before  severe  fast  work.  an<l 
when  the  animal  is  much  overheated  and  fatigued.     In  some  well-constnicted  boxes 
and  stables  It  is  .so  arranged  that  water  is  constantly  lx*fore  the  animal  in  a  shallow 
Tcsacl  capable  of  holding  about  a  quart,  and  which,  as  it  is  removed,  is  slowly  replen- 
ishetl.  and  thus  cjinnot  be  drunk  either  with  undue  rapidity  or  in  injurious  quantity. 
During  summer,  horses  generally  have  such  green  food  as  grass,  clover,  or  vetches:  but 
if  their  work  is  severe  or  long  continneil,  onts  and  hay  ought  still  to  form  the  principal 
articles  of  diet.    In  summer.'farm  horsc*s  are  often  turned  out  to  graze  after  their  day*s 
work  U  over;  but  It  is  genenilly  more  economical  to  bring  their  green  food  to  the  stable, 
01^  better  still,  to  commodious  yards.    It  is  seldom  advisable  to  follow  the  old-fash iouech' 
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plan  of  turning  liAcks  or  hunters  out  to  gra^s,  as  Ibcy  are  apt  to  get  kicked  or  otberwhe 
injured,  and  ia^e  bci^ides  tlicir  coudititm.  If  not  rcquirrtl  during  ibe  summer  muDtlis^ 
they  arc  better  and  safer  In  a  large  vard  or  a  coniino<Iiuus  Ik»x.  where  they  can  have 
profier  feeding  and  daily  exercise.  They  will  thu!«,  at  little  extra  expense,  Im  kept  in 
good  condition  and  tit  for  vvoik.  tiieir  legs  free  from  blemishes,  and  their  coui>titution». 
uninjured  by  violent  diversities  of  freding  iuid  mauairenient.  The  small  stomuch  and 
natural  habus  of  the  horse  indicate  the  necessity  of  his  being  fed  at  frequent  moderate 
intervals  of  tive  or  six  hours.  In  most  localities,  fiirni-horsi*s  turn  out  at  seven,  ntura- 
ing  to  the  stable  at  11.^  or  Id,  being  fed  and  rested  for  an  iiourand  a  ludf  or  two  hours, 
and  then  returning  to  work  for  tour  or  five  hours.  In  the  midland  and  siiutliem 
counties  of  England,  the  straggling  pcisitiou  of  the  fields,  and  their  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  tlic  stables,  induce  many  farmers  to  keep  their  horses  in  the  yoKe  from 
«even  until  two  or  thi-ee,  when  they  linisii  for  the  day.  This  practice  is,  however,  by  no 
means  commendable,  unless  the  work  is  very  light,  and  the  horses  have  a  feed,  a  few 
tnouthfuls  of  water,  and  10  or  15  minutes*  rest  at>out  mid-day. 

To  insure  health,  horses  must  Ix;  kept  in  commodious,  well-lighted,  airy,  properlr- 
▼entilated  stabks,  which  ought  to  lie  erected  only  in  dry  situations,  should  be  thorouglily 
underd rained,  and  well  pavetl,  if  possible  without  a  Uift  overhcsid,  whitewashed, 
annually,  and  always  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  free  from  smell.  Tliis  may  be 
effected  by  the  prompt  removal  of  soiled  or  wet  litter,  and  by  strewing  the  floore  daily 
with  a  little  gypsum,  or  M^DouguKs  disinfectant  powder.  Where  there  is  room,  lonee 
boxes  are  preferable  to  stalls,  especially  for  the  lighter  sort  of  horses,  that  spend  mudi 
d  their  time  indoors.  Witli  proper  feeding,  cxercisi*,  and  grooming,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  and  good  stable  mnnagemeDt,  hordes  arc  scarcely  ever  out  of  Uealth.  and 
require  neither  balls,  cordmls,  nor  any  such  roef:»*8.  Without  professional  advice,  do 
groom  or  carter  should,  under  any  pretense^  lie  permitted  to  indulge  his  pn^diiection  for 
physicking  or  doctoring  licalthy  horses. 

HOUflE,  a  miner's  term,  npplied  to  anyintntdcd  material  which  is  the  apparent 
cause  of  a  sudden  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  a  mineral  that  is  l>eing  quarried 
With  vein-miners  a  detached  mass  of  rock  or  spar  which  fills  the  vein  receives  this 
name,  while  colliers  apply  the  term  to  the  s^halc  wtdch  occupies  a  n:itural  but  snddcD 
tldnning  out  of  the  coal-bed,  as  well  ns  to  stzch  interruptions  as  seem  to  Jiave  Ik-cd  tlio 
channels  of  snuill  streams,  and  which  were  subsequently  filled  up  by  the  clay  that 
formed  the  roof  of  the  coal. 

HOBSE-CHESTTCTT.  jEseulvs,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  $apindacea,  having 
large  opposite  digitate  leaves,  flowers  with  five  spnuiding  unequal  petals,  and  a  lentliery 
3-valved  capsule  covered  with  soft  spines.  The  sei>ds.  which  are  not  more  than  three 
in  each  fruit,  are  large,  and  somewliat  resemble  chestnuts;  but  the  habit  of  the  trees, 
their  leaves,  and  their  flowers,  are  very  unlike  those  of  chestnuts,  with  which  they  have 
no  botanical  aflSnity.— The  CoacMON  Hokbic- Chestnut  {jE,  hippoca»ianum)  is  a  much 
esteemed  ornamental  tree,  very  frequently  phint(*d  in  Britain,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
of  which  the  climate  is  suitable,  on  account  of  its  rich  foliage  and  its  erect  i-accmea  of 
beautiful  reddish-white  flowers,  which  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
and  contrast  admirably  with  the  dark  gn»en  of  the  leaves.  At  St.  Petersburg  tlie  horse- 
clieatnut  is  a  greenhouse  tree.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia  or  some  part  of 
the  east;  but»  strangely  enough,  its  native  country  is  Klill  somewhat  uncertain.  It  wm 
introduced  into  western  Europe,  fn»m  Constantinople,  in  the  end  of  the  16th  ceniui^. 
It  attains  a  great  size,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  100  ft.,  and  extending  its 
brnnclies  very  widely,  whiUt  thev  olten  droop  almost  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  hive 
long  stalks,  and  seveii  obovate-weclged-shaped  It  aflets.  Tlie  wood  is  soft,  not  very  strong, 
nor  very  durable  in  the  open  air:  but  is  used  for  many  ordinary  purposes,  and  by  canr- 
era,  turners,  etc.  The  bark  is  bitter  and  astringent,  containing  a  bitter  principle  caJled 
cxeuline;  it  lias  lieen  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing:  that  taken  from  branches  not  very 
old  has  Iwcn  extensively  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  Peruyiaa 
bark.  The  rind  of  the  seeds  contains  a  coloiing  matter  which  has  been  used  in  dyeing; 
the  husks  also  have  been  used  in  dyeing.  The  seeds  are  unpleasantly  bitter,  and  con- 
tain so  much  of  the  saponaceous  substance  prevalent  in  this  natural  ordvr  that  wbea 
reduced  to  powder  they  may  Ijc  used  for  washing.  They  contain,  however,  a  laiigc 
quantity  of  starch,  which,  when  extracted  and  freed  from  bitterness  by  means  of  an 
alkaline  solution,  is  pleasant  and  nutritious.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  and  at  a 
ciieap  rate  in  France.  Horse^hestnuts  have  long  lK?cn  employed  in  various  countrict 
fi8  food  for  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses,  all  or  which  are  fond  of  them  and  grow 
fat  upon  them.  In  Britain,  howiver.  they  are  still  very  generally  adlowed  to  rot  beneath 
the  trees.  It  is  sidd  that  when  the  hor.-e-chestnut  was  first  introduced  into  Briudn.  it 
did  not  perfectly  ripen  its  seed,  which  it  now  do<»8  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  tlie 
inland  — ^The other  sjK'cies  of  fpyculun  are  natives  of  Korth  America.  The  foliage  is  very 
Kimilnr  to  that  of  the  coinmnn  horse-chestnut.  Both  the  leaves  and  fruit,  however,  of 
the  BiTCREYB  or  American  HoRBK-CH^:BTNUT(-dE./?/i^V><ww»i*)  are  very  poisonous.— North 
America  po^jsesses  also  a  number  of  species  of  a  nearly  allie<l  genus,  patia,  with  vc^ 
rimiiar  foliage,  siiudler  flowers,  and  smooth  fruit.  The  seeds  of  P,  maer(»faehya  or  F. 
edulut,  the  Eduile  Buckeye,  are  eaten,  either  boiled  or  log^^^^^  by'^3yil5?9^^®®  **  *  ^^ 
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trftli  foDg  and  Iieautifal  reocmes  of  fragrnnt  white  flowers,  which  have  long  projecting 
stuiiieiis.  It  is  a  uativu  of  the  south'jni  states,  anti  seldoin  ripens  its  fruit  iu  Eiiglutid. 
P,  iiuliett,  is  a  lofty  tree.  «^ro\ving  at  elevations  of  15.000  >o  10,000  ft.  in  tlie  Himalaya,  and 
producing  seeds  very  similar  to  those  of  the  horse-chestnut,  wiuch,  although  bitter,  are 
eaten  in  times  of  scarcity. 

1 1 OHSE  EATING.    See  IIippophagy. 

HOBSB-FLT.    See  FobE8T-Flt. 

HORSE,  Fossil,  in  general  terms,  the  fossil  remain!^  of  animals  which  have  been 
elas^ificd  as  l)cionging  to  the  eqm'Uat,  or  horse  family.  These  rcnuiius  aa*  all  coatined  to 
tlie  tcrUxry  fornmdon,  with  the  excttption  of  a  few,  widcli  are  recent.  They  have  been 
found  in  tlie  eocene,  pliocene,  and  miocene  of  Europe  and  America,  l)>Jt  ihe  greatest 
number  and  the  most  perfect  gradation  are  found  iu  North  America,  whicli,  it  is  claimed, 

fives  evidence  of  descent  from  the  eohippus  of  the  eocene  to  the  present  one-tneii  horse, 
'hirty-tive  o  forty  species,  which  compose  several  i^Miera,  are  said  to  have  Lx;en  disco v- 
ered.  the  chu^itica^ion  having  been  made  upon  variations  in  the  form  and  size  of  tiio 
skeleton.  Different  forms  were  found  from  lime  to  time,  and  although  it  was  Itelieved 
that  they  were  lint^s  in  a  clndn  of  or^.knisms  which  connected  tlie  horse  xoologically. 
with  tliC  eohippus,  they  were  broken  linlws,  and  no  perfect  chain  could  be  formed  out 
-of  them.  Now,  however,  it  is  claimed  that  tlie  chain  is  complete,  all  tlie  missing  liulu 
having  been  found,  principally  bj^  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  college,  in  the  lertiary 
beds  of  our  western  territories.  The  ungulates,  the  sixth  order  of  the  class  mammalia, . 
^LTe  divided  into  two  sections^those  in  which  the  toes  are  odd  in  number,  and  those  in 
which  they  are  even.  The  liorse  family,  equida,  liclongs  to  the  odd-toed  section,  which 
«lso  contains  the  rldnoceros  and  the  tapir.  It  is  the  seventh  and  last  family,  and  is  now 
reopirdcd  as  containing  seven  or  more  genera.  These  genera  are  all  extinct,  and  knf>wn 
•only  in  the  fossil  state,  except  the  present  species,  eguiLa  cabaUus,  The  argument  for  the 
graidiiiil  evolution  of  the  horse  through  these  extinct  genera  is  well  thougii  briefly  stated 
by  Prof.  Joseph  Lo  Conle  (Elements  of  Geology^  N.  xT  1878).  in  a  chapter  on  the  age  of 
mammals,  in  which  he  traces  indications  of  evolution  iu  other  anihials,  one  of  these 
being  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  brain  cavity,  and  says:  *'  In  conclusion  it  will  lie 
interesting  and  instructive  to  nin  out  one  of  these  branches  and  show  in  more  detail  the 
genesis  of  on.'  of  the  extreme  forms.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the  horse,  because  it 
has  been  somewhat  accurately  traced  by  Huxley  and  Mjirsh.  About  thirty-five  or  forty 
species  of  this  family,  ranging  from  the  earliest  eocene  to  the  quaternary,  are  known 
in  the  United  States.  The  steps  of  evolution  maj"  therefore  be  clearly  traced.  In  the 
lowest  part  of  the  eocene  basin  (ccryphodon  beds)  of  Qreen  river  is  found  the  earliest 
known  animal  which  is  clearly  referable  to  the  horse  family;  viz.,  the  recently  dcscril>ed 
oohippus  of  Marsh.  This  animal  had  three  toes  on  the  hind-foot  and  four  perfect,  service-? 
aWe  toes  on  the  fore-foot;  but,  in  addition,  on  the  fore-foot  an  imperfect  nftli  metacarpal 
<splint).  and  possibly  a  corresponding  rudimentary  fifth  toe  (the  thumb),  like  a  (lew>claw. 
Also,  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  and  forearm  were  yet  entirely  distind.  This  animal  was 
no  larger  than  a  fox.  Next,  in  the  middle  eocene  (iiridger  l>eds),  came  the  orohippus 
of  Manih,  an  animal  of  similar  size,  and  having  similar  structure,  except  that  the  rudi- 
mentary  thumb  or  dew-ciaw  is  dropped,  leaving  only  four  toes  on  the  fore-foot.  Noxl 
came,  in  the  lower  miocene,  the  mesohippus,  in  which  the  fourth  toe  has  liecome  a 
rudimentary  and  useless  splint.  Next  came,  still  in  the  miocene,  the  miohippus  of  the 
United  Stjite^*  and  nearly  allied  anchithcre  of  Euro^^.  more  horse  like  than  the  prcce<l'. 
ing.  The  rudimentarv  fourth  suliut  is  now  almost  gone,  and  the  middle  ho;)f  has  become^ 
hii-ger;  nevertheless  the  two  sine-hoofs  are  still  serviceable.  Tne  two  hox\v%  of  the  left 
have  also  become  united,  though  still  quite  distinct.  This  animal  was  al)oiit  the  size  o^ 
a  sheep.  Next  came,  in  the  upper  miocene  and  lower  pliocene,  the  pnxtohippus  of  ilio 
United  States  and  allied  hipparion  of  Europe,  an  animal  still  more  horse-like  than  tlio 
precediu«<,  both  in  structure  and  size.  Every  remnant  of  the  fourth  splint  is  now  gone; 
the  middle  ho(»f  has  become  still  larger,  and  the  two  side-hoofs  smaller  and  shorter,  anc( 
00  lon^r  serviceable  except  in  marshy  ground.  It  was  about  the  size  of  the  ass.  Noxi 
came,  m  the  pliocene,  the  pliohippus,  almost  a  complete  horse.  The  hoofs  are  reduced 
to  onii^  but  the  splints  of  tlie  two  side-toes  remain  to  atti^t  the  line  of  des..'u;nt.  It  differs 
from  tlie  true  horse  in  the  skull,  shape  of  the  hoof,  the  less  length  of  the  molars,  and 
some  less  important  details.  Last  comes,  in  the  quaternary,  the  modern  horse^-cquus. 
The  b(x>f  becomes  round:;r,  the  splint-bones  shorter,  the  molars  longer,  the  second  bono 
of  the  leg  more  rudimentary,  and  the  evolutionary  change  is  <*omplete.*' 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  genera 
^f  tUe  horse  family  at  a  glance. 

EQtTTDiB,   OR  HORSE  FAMTLT. 

1.  Bohijipu$  .-lower  eocene  of  New  Mexico.  Animals  of  this  genus  small,  al>out  tho 
dze  of  a  fox;  fore-feet  having  four  toes  with  a  rudimenlary  thumb;  hind-feet  three toos» 
4ll  the  di|[its  terminating  in  hoofs;  liones  of  leg  and  forearm  entirely  distinct. 

2.  Orofiippyi:  found  in  beds  somewhat  above  the  latter:  about  the  size  of  a  fox; 
fore-feet  four-toed;  third  digit  larg'jst;  hind-feet  three-toed;  all  trace  of  thumb  of  eohip- 
pus gone;  and  the  last  premolar  resembles  the  molars  instead  of  the  Drem^l^^o^^^ 
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of  it,  ns  in  coliippus.  Ciinines  hrgc  and  widely  separated  from  the  molan.  Denial 
formula  same  as  iu  cubippus,  viz.: 

.8—8      i«i  4—4        8—3 

8.  Metohippm:  lower  miocene.  N.  A.  About  the  size  of  a  sbeep.  but  havin;^  longer 
i  legs;  iniid-ft'et  Ihrcc-loed;  fore-feet  ibree-toed.  but  liuving  rudimeniary  nivlucarpal 
'  (splint-bouc),  represent:  11!^  the  little  tiuger;  last  two  prcnmlars  resemble  the  nmlurs. 

4.  IlJo/iii)pUH :  u])per  miocene.  N.  A.  Animal  nitlier  larger  tiiau  a  sbcfp;  »I1  tho 
feet  three-io<d,  toes  uf  netrly  equal  size;  the  little  tinger  of  the  left  hand  has  tho 
ftime  rudimeniary  melacarpaf  as  iu  the  prewding;  no'aniorbital  fossa.— vi/icAi/At'ntfw.- 
genus  of  European  mioeenc.  allied  to  miohippus,  but  having  many  ch:i  met  eristics 
resembling  the  jjaleotherium,  ^o  that  it  msiy  be  regarded  as  transitional  lietween  eqaidie 
and  paleothorida;;  siieeies  about  the  !«izc  of  a  sheep;  all  the  feet  are  three-toeil.  aud  nit 
tlie  ttjes  toueh  tlie  ground,  but  middle  toe  larger  in  propottion  than  iu  preceding,  uiid 
there  is  no  repa'seutative  of  the  litile  finger;  differs  from  miohippus  in  having  a  large 
nntorliital  fos.sa. — Wpparion:  later  BOUt hern  Europi-an  iniorene  and  pliocene  peritxls; 
skeleton  like  that  of  horse  in  general  conformatiou:  feettha^e-toed,  but  middle  t(»c  much 
the  largest  and  the  only  one  of  any  use  or  that  touches  the  jjround. 

5.  Protohippuit :  lower  pliocene  of  N.  A.  This  is  cousidered  the  North  Amcrimn 
equivalent  of  the  European  hippariou,  although  larger  than  the  latter,  some  species 
baviug  iKfcn  about  the  bize  of  the  ass.  The  formation  of  the  feet  was  the  same  as  in 
bipparion. 

(J.  l^iohippus:  pliocene.  Feet  resemble  in  structure  the  modem  liorso  or  genus 
rquus;  that  is,  there  is  only  a  single  functional  toe.  the  8<*cond  and  fourth  toes  liciiig 
rudimentary  (splint-bones).  This  genus,  however,  differs  from  equus  in  having  a  larse 
nntoibilal  fos}>ia,  aud  also  in  having  an  additional  upper  premolar,  the  dental  formuh 
belugas  follows:  . 

.8-8      1  —  1  4-4        8-3      ,^ 

»  S^Zri)?  T^yP^  8^8'  "^  8^8  "^  ^• 

7.  Equv9.  This  genus,  which  includes  the  modern  horse,  is  thought  to  have  mad© 
its  appearance  at  the  close  of  the  miocene  or  commencement  of  the  pliocene  peri«Ml. 
In  the  old  world  the  first  appearance  of  true  horses  is  thotight  to  have  lieen  in  the  equut 
sitttlermM  of  the  Siwalik  hills?  in  the  upper  miocene  or  lower  pUoceno.  In  tlio  plioeeDcof 
I  Europe.  North  America,  and  8oulh  America  the  genus  is  weli  lenresented,  and  the  eguw 
^  fomlut  of  the  post  pliocene  and  recent  periods  is  specifically  uudistinguishaUIe  from  the 
existing  equHn  cabnUuK    (Nicholson.) 

The  dental  formula  of  the  horse  is  as  follows: 

8—8      1  —  1      0—0         8-8        8—3       .^ 

»ir::-8'^rzi^'-o=o*^5rr-3'^8:r8  =  ^- 

The  above  statement  is  nn  outline  of  the  nrgnmenf  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  hor» 
(ns  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  animal  and  also  of  the  vegetable  kingtlom)  is  ilio 
result  of  ^radmil  evolution.  The  objectors  to  this  theor)'  do  not  deny  that  tliere  «ro 
close  relations  in  structure,  or  that  there  might  have  Ikh'U  great  similarity  In  the  habits 
of  the  diflFerent  genera,  as  they  have  been  clasf^ifled;  but  they  deny  that  there  is  any 
evidence  which  indicates  tliat  one  genus  was  the  progenitor  of  another,  or  tlmt  the  van- 
ous  species,  of  which  there  are  more  than  thirty,  were  ever  produced  from  one  origin. 
It  is  held  that  there  is  nothing  to  wMirrant  tlie  conclusion  that  the  eohippus  should  lose 
his  thumb  and  pass  into  the  genus  orohippus.  or  that  the  hitter  should  all  at  once  jiass 
from  the  size  of  a  fox  to  that  of  a  sheep  and  lose  one  of  the  four  toes  of  his  fore-toot. 
On  the  contrar)%  it  is  held  that  there  are  structural  characteristics  in  the  genera  which 
vammt  tiie  conclusion  thftf  one  genus  was  not  the  progenitor  of  another,  or  that  ooc 
was  not  derived  from  the  other  by  any  law  of  natunil  selection. 

In  miohippus,  for  instance,  there  is  no  anforbital  fossa,  while  In  anchhherinm.  which 
is  said  to  follow  iu  development,  there  U.  It  might,  however,  be  said  that  tlio  latter  is 
a  European  type;  but  the  American  pliohippus  of  the  pliocene  lK»ds— the  irenus  which 
immediately  pVceedes  that  of  the  horse,  or  equus.  as  the  next  fossil  form  is  held  to  lie-» 
has  also  a  large  antorbital  fo<«sn,  while  the  latter  has  not.  Again,  thi»  genus  cquns  in  ilio 
above  arranpfement,  and  which  is  the  last  of  seven  genera  in  a  scale  of  progre8.««lon,  has 
been  classified  by  some,  including  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  the  eminent  British  naturalist  ss 
distinct  from  that  of  tlie  ass  and  zebra,  which  they  place  in  the  genus  a.(iinus.  Lin- 
noeus  and  Cuvler,  however,  placed  all  three  in  the  gi'uus  equus.  But  it  is  held  Ihnt, 
■whether  classed  as  two  genera  or  one.  tliey  present  the  same  <listlncttvb  charactrristics 
which  they  lia<l  more  than  4.000  yenrs  ago.  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  n  Wlof 
that  they  are  not  distinct  creations,  notwithstanding  that  the  skeleton  chr*.  cterisilcs  of 
these  animals  are  nrecisely  similar  (Cuvier's  reasons  for  placing  them  In  one  gemis), 
there  l)einir  no  anstomical  differences.  How  then.  It  Is  nskeil,  if  the  horne  and  zebnt 
and  ass  differ  so  widely,  ciMW»hen  having  tHe  «me  kind  of  skeleton,  can  it  be  held 


ao^  Hone. 

41rat  •kf*lctoii8  of  nnimals  differing  as  muck  as  miohippus  and  pliohippus^the  latter 
liaviiig  a  targe  antorbitul  fosna  wiiilc  ilie  former  had  none,  and  hnviog  one  loe  while  tho 
furnier  had  three — beluug  to  the  same  famdy,  and  stand  so  closely  related  that  one  has 
sprung  from  another?  There  are  nniny  tish.  s  whose  Kkeletons  have  greater  similarity 
than  obtains  in  the  foasil  horse  fandly.  hut  whobe  other  characi eristics  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  it  is  held  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having  lieen  otherwise.  Ob 
thu  other  hand,  it  is  not  denied  that  there  is  the  highei^t  evidence  of  a  plan  in  creation 
funiit4ied  by  the  discovery  of  these  fossil  liorses.  a*  they  iire  called,  as  tliere  are  other 
evidences  of  a  plan  exhibited  in  adl  the  works  of  nature.  But  it  is  said  that  while  they 
iurnish  evidence  of  a  plan,  they  furni»h  evidence  also  that  that  plan  was  carried  out  bv 
-distinct  creations  from  the  peculiar  ainitoniical  differences,  as  noticed  above,  and  which 
■cannot  bo  accounted  for  l>y  any  hiw  of  dilfercntiaiion  in  the  species  or  genus  which 
shouhl  cause  it  to  deviate  from  ndohlppus  to  pliohippus.  and  from  the  latter  a^ain  to 
equus,  miohippus  having  no  autofbital  fossa — pliohippus  having  large  an  I  orbital  fos£A, 
.iind  equus,  again,  iiaviag  none.  In  view  of  the  facts  and  arguments  on  l>olh  sides,  il 
is  prouably  s^ife  to  say  that  the  evolution  in  the  instance  referred  to  is,  at  least,  not  yet 
proved,     it  remains  an  ingenious  and  interesting  hyp«»tiiesis. 

HOBSS-OUABIIS,  the  name  applied  '.o  a  I'lrge  pulilic  office  in  Whitehall,  nppro- 
^riated  to  the  departments  under  the  general -co  nimand  I  ng-in-chief.  The  w*ord  horKO- 
guards  is  used  conventionally  to  signify  the  military  autliorities  at  the  iiead  of  armj 
•lUIttirs,  in  contradistinciion  to  the  civil  chief,  the  secretary  of  state  for  war. 

H0B8E-GIJABD8,  RoTATi.  or  Oxford  Blues,  is  tlie  third  heavy  cavalry  regiment  of 
the  household  bri^ule.  The  ix*giment  w«s  ndsed  in  1661  from  the  remnants  of  the  dhi- 
t>sinded  army  of  ih*-  late  commonwealth.  It  has  ever  proved  a  loyal  corps,  nlthouffh  i| 
readily  transfert-fd  ts  aMcglance  from  James  11.  to  William  III.  It  took  part  in  Marl- 
borough's campaign «;  served  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  In  the  Peninsula  and  at 
AVateiloo.  and  has  always  In'cn  considerwl  one  of  the  finest  heavy  cavalry  corps  In  the 
world.  Tbf-  guards  of  state  for  the  Kovereign  are  taken  either  from  its  ranks  or  from 
those  of  the  life-guards.  The  present  uniform  e<msl8ts  of  a  steel  helmet,  with  plume, 
a  steel  cuirass  over  a  blue  coatee,  leather  breec-hes.  and  knee-boots:  the  horses  arc  blaclc 
The  establishment  of  the  regiment  consists  of  1902  of  all  ranks,  with  ^35  horses,  cxclu- 
Bivc  of  officers'  chargers. 

HORSE  MACKEREL.    8ce  Tukxt,  ante. 

H0B8EKAV8HIP.  Throughout  history  the  art  of  mnnnginr  the  horse  and  riding  on 
his  buck  has  ranked  hi^h  among  useful  and  graceful  accomplishments.  According  to 
desar  and  Livy,  the  Ninnidians  and  Mauritanians  nnle  their  hors(*s  without  cither  bit 
•or  saddle,  and  guided  them  solely  by  using  a  small  switch,  which  was  applied  to  either 
-flidoof  the  neck,  acconlingos  they  wh»lied  to  turn.  The  Persians  tnnued  tlieir  horfaes 
to  kneel  to  receiye  their  j-iders,  and  were  the  first  to  intro<luce  saddles.  Baddies  of  a 
similar  shape  to  those  now  in  use  were  not  known  till  the  14th  c,  and  side-saddles 
-were  introduced  about  1888.  Stirrups  were  used  in  tlio  Gtli  c,  but  were  not  commoa 
43ven  in  tho  12th. 

The  two  essentials  for  riding  are  a  firm  seat  and  a  light  band,  as  without  a  combina- 
tion of  tiie  two  no  one  can  lieeome  a  gtanl  horseman.  In  every  description  of  riding, 
the  light  delicate  *Miand,"  Just  feeling  the  moiUh  of  the  horse,  and  playing  the  bit  la 
accordanc*e  with  his  movement,  will  insure  success;  and  it  is  to  tMs  delicacy  of  wrist 
that  we  must  attribute  the  ease  and  skill  with  whic:h  ladies  olten  ride  tlie  most  high- 
spirited  animals,  which,  in  niuglter  Ininds,  would  be  unmanageable. 

Tlie  first  lesson  in  horsemanship  is  to  learn  to  mount  safely  and  ca^ly;  nnd  tho 
«rrdinary  and  on  the  whole  letist  objectionable  way  is  as  follows:  Stjind  at  the  shoulder 
of  tho  horse,  hioking  towards  his  tail,  and  taking  the  mns  in  the  right  hand,  divide 
them  by  the  middle-finger  of  the  left  till  you  feel  the  horse's  mouth :  tlien  take  hold  with 
the  left  band  of  a  lock  of  the  mane,  lift  tho  left  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  using  tho 
mane  as  a  slight  hold,  spring  into  the  air.  taking  hold  of  the  l)ack  of  the  saddle  to  assist 
In  getting  the  right  leg  casilv  over  the  horse,  steadyitig  the  fall  of  the  body  by  the  ri;:ht 
hand  on  the  pommel,  and  then  arramring  the  stirrups.  In  dismounting,  exactly  the 
reverse  of  tins  process  is  followed,  or  both  feet  may  be  disengaged  from  the  stirrups  at 
once,  and  the  rider  may  vault  from  the  saddle  to  the  ground  wuh  greater  rapidity,  and 
less  risk  of  falling  if  the  horse  chance  to  move  on. 

Tliere  are  four  different  styles  of  riding  practiced  among  modern  civilized  nations— 
▼iz..  the  military,  road,  hunting,  nnd  racing  styles.  T!ie  nuliiary  style  differs  m  many 
particulars  from  the  otliers,  as,  owing  to  the  long  stirrups  used,  the  soldier  is  obliged  to 
sit  well  down  in  his  saddle,  with  his  l)ody  erect,  llie  fccat  being  preserved  more  by  bal* 
ancc  than  by  a  tight  hold  by  the  leg  or  thigh. 

In  the  si*ttl  for  road-riding,  the  stirrups  arc  arranged  at  such  a  length  that  when  tho 
feet  are  hanging  loose,  they  shall  Just  touch  the  anklrbonc,  nnd  the  rider  usually  inserts 
the  feet  only  as  far  as  the  **  ball  "  of  the  foot.  In  riding,  have  the  horse  well  in  bund, 
to  ansist  in  supporting  him.  in  case  of  stumbling;  ihc  scat  firm,  to  Ik;  secure  in  case  of 
shying;  and  a  knowledge  of  handling  the  bridle,  to  insure  a  ouick  and  rcatly  response. 
In'hnnting,  a  much  firmer  seat  is  necessary:  the  stirrup-leatlicrs  are  about  two  holes 
shorter,  the  feet  pressed  "home"  in  the  stirrups,  which  otherwise  would 4)gyiij>Ufi3)o 


lost  in  Jtimplng;  tlie  leg  from  thigb  to  the  knee  well  forward,  nnd  nearly  at  right  anglei 
to  thi;  upper  part  of  the  body  as  iucHued  forward;  tbe  legis  perpendicular,  the  livel  \^*di 
down,  and  the  too  poiutnig  nearly  straightforward.  This  **  seat  "the  hunter  li:i8  ia 
common  with  all  equestrian  nations,  as  tiic  Aral)s,  Tartars,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Cos- 
sacks. Magyars,  and  Circassians,  tlie  last  mentioned  nation  carrying  it  to  such  an  extreme 
that  the  leg  assumes  the  form  of  tlic  letter  V,  with  the  knee  for  the  apex.  In  ridiug  at 
a  fence,  "collect "  the  horse  into  the  pace  at  which  he  iroes  with  most  eai^  to  himself; 
keep  him  straight  at  the  fence  till  he  rises;  **  ease  "  his  mouth  by  leaning  forward:  take 
especial  care  not  to  confine  it  when  he  is  making  his  effort,  or  you  will  pull  him  into 
the  fence  as  he  descends;  lean  well  back  in  the  saddle,  and  gently  take  hold  of  liit 
mouth  to  support  liim  on  lauding.  Do  not  gallop  with  a  loose  rain  (excepting  down* 
litll,  when  the  hor.sc  requires  his  head  free),  for  tbeliorse  will  go  with  nstrairgiiiigpiicc, 
which  Is  very  undesirable.  For  mcing,  the  esseutiiOs  are  a  good  and  powerful  scat, 
good  "hands,"  a  great  knowledge  of  pace,  and  quickness  to  take  advanta.i;c  of  :uij 
chances  of  success.  The  inckey's  seat  is  peculiar,  as  bis  object  is  to  give  as  much  case 
as  possible  to  bis  horse.  He  rides  very  much  forward,  frequently  standing  in  the  stir- 
rups, and  regulating  his  pull  at  his  horse  according  to  his  orders. 

As  the  strongest  part  of  a  hor.^,  and  also  the  center  of  action,  is  situated  at  a  point 
Just  l)ehind  his  shoulder-blades,  the  nearer  we  can  ride  to  this  the  better,  and  ruling 
rather  forward  in  tlic  saddle  is  a  relief  to  the  horse,  while  leaning  back,  us  it  bears  upon 
Ins  loins — his  weakest  part— is  a  csiuse  of  fatigue.  The  grip  in  riding  sliould  be  obtaiucd 
by  the  knee,  the  thighs  and  the  adves  slightly.  The  thigh  is  the  roost  essential  part  of 
ft  g^)od  and  strong  seat.  Few  riders  whose  thighs  are  short  and  round,  liavu  a  good 
aeat;  while,  on  the  oi her  hand,  jockeys  and  tall  thin  men,  whose  tiiighs  are  long,  aud 
more  or  less  hollowed  on  tlie  under  side»  are  generally  very  firm. 

No  one  can  pretend  to  horsemansliip  without  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  action  for 
emergencie.s.  If  a  horse  runs  away,  do  not  exhaust  yourself  by  vain  pullin<r,  but  guide 
him  out  of  danger,  and  let  him  run  till  he  is  tired.  A  Bucephalus  nosebaniT  is  a  great 
security  against  hoi  ting.  If  a  horse  rears,  loosen  the  reins,  and  lean  forward:  in  iiuotr 
ing,  the  *'art  of  falling'*  consists  hi  getting  clear  of  your  horse.  In  case  of  a  horse 
kicking,  keep  his  head  up  as  much  as  possible,  and  sit  tirm  in  the  saddle. 

HOB'SENS,  a  small  but  very  old  t  and  seaport  on  the  e.  coast  of  Denmark,  and  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  thriving  in  the  country,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  fiord  of 
the  same  name.  25  m.  s.w.  of  Aarhuus.  It  coutains  two  churches,  baa  four  bridp». 
and  carries  on  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  a  c^jusidenible  general  trade.  Pop.  '70. 
10.501. 

HOBSE-POWEB,  a  term  used  in  expressing  the  force  of  a  motive  power.  It  is  hnacd 
upon  tile  assumption  that  horses  in  genend  perform  a  certain  constant  amonni  of  work 
in  a  specified  time;  an  assumption  which  is  evidently  erroneous.  The  f*indaraciital 
unit  of  work  is  the  foot-pound  (q. v.);  but  in  measuring  the  work  of  a  horse  by  tliis 
an  it,  the  estimates  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers  differ  widely  from  each  other: 
Boulton  and  Watt,  basing  their  calculations  upon  the  work  of  London  drayhoracs 
(working  eight  hours  a  day),  estimated  it  at  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute.  DWuliuis- 
son.  taking  the  work  done  by  horses  in  whims  at  Freiberg,  estin*ated  the  work  ftt 
16,440  foot-pound.s,  working  eight  hours  a  day;  under  similar  circumstanccf).  Dtwga* 
)iers*s  estimate  was  44,000;  8moaton*s.  2:).066;  and  TredgoId*s,  27,500  foot-pounds; 
17.400  is  thought  to  be  near  the  truth.  It  matters  little,  however,  wliat  uumlier  ii 
assumed,  provided  the  same  be  always  used;  and  accordingly  the  original  estimate  of 
Watt  is  siill  counted  a  horse-power.  In  calculating  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  in 
terms  of  this  unit,  the  general  rule  is  to  ''multiply  together  the  pressure  in  pounds  out 
square  inch  of  the  piston,  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inche*^,  toe  length  of  tlie  stroke  io 
feet,  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute:  the  result  divided  by  83,000  will  give  the 
horse-power;"  but  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  about  ^th  of  the  whole,  as  au  allowaucc  for 
frictiim. 

HOBSE-BAGIHO  dates  from  the  times  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  amon?  whoffl 
it  was  a  favorite  sport.  In  England,  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  were  mow 
or  less  patrons  of  the  turf;  ana  the  last-named  monarch  was  a  regidar  frequenter  of 
Newmarket,  which,  partly  from  this  rea.«<on,  became  the  metropolis  of  racin;r.  Willinm 
III.  and  queen  Ajine  were  also  patrons  of  horse-ra^nn:^.  Flj*ing  Childei-s.  lired  in  1715 
by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  long  considered  to  have  been  the  fleetest  horse  ever 
known;  he  carried  nine  stone  at  Newmarket,  and  ran  8^  m  in  ^  minutes  40  seconds; 
he  was  never  beaten,  and  produced  497  winners,  lK*sides  realizing  £200,000  in  stakes. 
The  celebrated  horse  Eclipse,  the  fleetest  from  the  lime  of  Childers,  was  bred  in  17W 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Commencini^  at  five  years  old.  this  horse  won  olcvcs 
plates,  was  never  beaten,  and  l)ecnme  the  sire  of  iniiumenible  winners.  The  modern 
race-hoi'se  is  con'iideRd>ly  taller  and  of  earlier  maturity  than  the  original  type,  fiftrtly 
from  judicious  crossitig,  and  also  from  early  high  feeding  and  training;  vet  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  stoutness  of  constitution,  althotiirli,  for  speed,  no  pure  liren  And)  has  a 
chance  with  a  modern  thorough- bred.  The  hoi-ses  are  enfen-d  as  yearlinirsfa  rncc-lion«c*s 
age  dates  from  Jan.  1  in  the  year  he  is  foaled);  but  of  240  entered  in  this  way.  rarcly 
moit!  than  25  come  to  the  i)ost  two  years  afterwards,  the  majority  being  found  practi> 


^^^  Uone-nMlar. 

eaUj  oieless  for  racing  pnrpoees,  and  the  forfeits  from  these  horses  thns  *'  pcratdied** 
form  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  splendid  prizes  of  tlie  turf.  (It  has  lieon  caica' 
lated  that  there  are  1600  ihorongli-bred  broo«i-inares  io  England;  that  these  prodiico 
annually  about  1100  foals)  The  value  of  a  thorough-bred  yearling  depends  entirely 
opon  "the  fashion*'  of  his  blood:  as  much  as  8.000  guineas  have  been  given,  and  1000 
aod  1500  ara  by  no  means  exti-avagant  rates  for  promisiug  colis.  The  training  of  tho 
young  racer  commences  in  his  second  year,  when  he  is  placed  under  a  trainer,  in  an 
establishment  such  as  those  at  Newmarket,  Middlehani,  Hichmond,  Mation,  Ilsloy, 
Epsom,  etc.,  where  tiie  downs  offer  a  wide  expanse  of  open  country  for  exercise.  Tho 
|j)duer*s  charge  is  two  guineas  a  week;  and  for  this  each  liorse  is  personally  attended 
to  aind  ridden  by  a  lad  specially  attached  to  him.  A  thorough  pR*paration  lor  a  great 
race  is  a  long  and  troublesome  operation,  consisUcg  of  several  siiigis,  during  which  tho 
colt  is  gradually  brought  from  a  naturally  loose  condition  to  the  greatest  perfection 
possible:  tirst  by  steady  and  continuous  walkins  exercise,  then  pnx;eeding  by  gradual 
stages  to  gentle  galloping  and  sweating,  and  finislung  by  testing  the  capacity  of  the  coU 
against  a  competitor  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  fortiiconiing  race.  It  has  Ix'cn  found 
that,  practicuUy,  the  speed  of  almost  all  horses  can  be  equalized  bv  addition  or  stibtnic- 
tion  of  weight  to  be  carried  when  rimuing:  and  so  nicely  is  this  atfjusted  that  the  liandi- 
caps  (q.v.),  arranged  on  tliis  principle,  provide  some  of  the  liest  races  in  the  year.  Tho 
Chester  cup,  Doncaster  cup.  Ascot  cup,  Qoodwood  cup,  Liverpool  cup,  Cezarewilch 
and  Cambridgeshira  stakes,  are  all  run  on  these  terms.  For  (he  great  prizes  of  the  turf, 
however,  the  1000  and  2.000  guineas,  the  I>erl)y  (about  £6,000).  Oaks  (alx)ut  £4.000), 
aod  St.  Lcger  (about  £5,000),  for  three-year-olds,  the  Iwraea  run  upon  an  equality  of  ago 
and  weiglit. 

Enormously  large  as  are  the  stakes  run  for-^ipwards  of  £3(K).000  annually-— this  is 
as  nothing  to  the  money  which  annually  changes  hands  in  betting.  We  may  divldo 
twttiugmen  into  two  classes — those  who  back  a  single  horse,  fmm  judgment  or  privato 
information;  and  those  who,  without  any  knowledge,  but  from  mere  calculation,  esti- 
mate the  odds,  and  take  the  **  field"  against  **any  faTorite."  The  latter  class  are  tho 
professional  betting-men  (''the  ring"),  who  devote  tliemselves  to  the  pursuit;  the  former 
IS  composed  of  tlie  owners  of  horses  and  their  friends,  who  trust  to  their  knowledgo 
and  tact.  Colossal  fortunes  have  Ijeen  made  by  the  **ring"  in  this  way,  and  tlicre  aro 
men  ))erpetually  attending  the  country  races,  and  ready  to  lay  against  any  horse  and 
•*i)ack"the  •*  field."  As  no  debts  incurred  l>y  l)etting  are  recoverable  by  law,  they 
become  debts  of  lionor;  and  any  "  defaulter*'  is  only  amenable  to  the  regulations  of  the 
turf,  which  have  been  devised  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  honest  dcalin.!rf«.  The 
Jockey  Club  is  the  great  tribunal  of  sport  in  Englan<l.  and  iu  regulations  are  adhered  to 
all  over  the  country:  it  is  composed  of  64  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  tho  turf.  Newmarket  heath,  the  great  oenler  of  racing,  is  in  its  possesfdon,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  position  and  authority  of  its  raemliers.  It  is  enabled  to  exercise  a  great 
check  upon  dishonesty  and  fraud.  The  seven  annual  raoe-meetings  at  Newmarket  arc  as 
follows:  The  Craven,  first  Spring,  second  Spring,  July,  first  October,  second  Octolwr,  and 
the  •*  Hought«m."  The  principal  races  are  for  the  1000  guineas.  2,000  guhfcas,  Ci»»tre- 
witcli.  and  Cambridgeshire.  The  Epsom  meeting  is  the  most  popular,  from  its  near- 
ness to  London,  and  from  the  interest  aitacldng  to  tho  races  for  tho  Derhv  and  Oaks. 
After  Epsom,  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  for  three-year-4)ld8,  claims  the  peMoitfon  of  great- 
est interest:  it  is  run  for  by  the  oompetitora  in  the  previous  I>erby  and  Oaks,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  l)e  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  their  results.  Ascot  is  reckoned 
tiie  most  fashionable  meeting  in  the  year;  it  is  held  on  Ascot  heath,  in  Berks,  and  hero 
the  best  horses  in  England  compete,  at  a  more  mature  age  than  at  other  races.  In  tho 
race  for  the  Ascot  cup  in  1854.  West  Australkin  ran  the  2i  m.  in  4  minutes  27  seconds, 
the  fastest  race  on  record.  (Goodwood  meeting,  which  is  held  in  the  duke  of  Itich- 
mond's  park,  in  Sussex,  is  also  popular.  There  are  upwards  of  150  race-meef  ings  held 
annually  in  the  United  Kingdom;  upwards  of  1600  horses  run  at  these,  and  160  jockeys 
are  in  constant  employment.  A  good  Jockey  is  considered  so  valuable  that  he  is  always 
retained  by  one  or  more  masters,  for  a  oonsiderablo  sum,  and  these  gentlemen  have  a 
call  upon  uis  services  in  a  certain  rotation.  The  regular  pay  of  a  Jockev  is  £5  for  a 
winning  and  £8  for  a  losing  '*  mount;"  but  there  arc  so  many  gratuities,  that  this  gives 
no  indication  of  the  income  of  a  Jockey,  which  is  often  very  laree:  £1000  has  frequently 
been  ^iven  by  a  gnteful  owner.  Racing  has  become  popular  in  France,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria^ Prussia,  Saniinia,  and  in  the  Britldi  colonies  of  India,  Australia,  tho  Cape,  and 
Canada. 

In  addition  to  tlie  flat-raciog  in  England,  there  are  a  great  nnmber  of  steeple-chases, 
Where  horses  contend  over  natural  and  artificial  fences,  ditches,  etc.  The  sport  is 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  immense  speed  arising  from  competition,  so  that  horses 
get  tno  distressed  to  jump,  and  broken  liacks  and  ribs  are  the  consequence.  In  America 
trotting-matches  are  veiy  popular,  and  their  horf>cs  excel  all  others  in  that  description 
of  racing. 

HORSE-RACING  (ante).  The  rncing  of  one  horse  i^inst  another  is  probably 
coeval  with  their  subjection  to  the  use  of  man,  but  racing  as  understood  at  the  present 
time  is  of  comparatively  recent  dato.    Something  like  jockeyship,  however,  was  prae» 
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ticcd  in  very  early  times,  the  Greeks  haVing  inlUDdiiced  it  at  tiieir  celebrated  enmes.  In 
tlic  83(1  Olyiupiatl  they  Imd  their  race  of  fuii-uge<l  horse*?*,  and  iu  tlie  71^1  Olympind  a 
race  for  mured  called  the  (J:il})u  wau  instiiuicd.  "  In  tue  VlXt^i  Olyuipiail  a  mce  for  under 
aged  horsed  wad  cdtalilished,  but  we  are  left  in  doubi  as  to  the  weiglit  the  hon-es  e«rrii^, 
or  the  distaince  iliey  run.  Alexander  the  great  is  daid  to  have  lK*eu  ambitious  of  ubinin- 
ing  the  Olympic  crown,  and  ulihoiigb  Aiucedoiuans  were  exc)iide<l,  the  £lenn  jockey 
club  ullowcil  him  to  start :  but  lie  dul  not  win.  Tiiemtstcicles  ok>jecied  to  Hicro,  king  of 
Byracudc,  us  a  tyrant,  ancl  proposed  that  the  ma^niticenl  pavilion  containing  liis  nlO^ 
horses  should  be  pulled  down,  but  the  objection  was  oven'uled.  nod  hcliecaniea  winner. 
11  orse- races  were  known  iu  England  in  very  early  times.  An  old  black-letter paniplilet, 
containing  the  poetical  legend  of  sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  meutlous  Whitsuntide  ts  s 
«eafiou  of  the  year  at  which  races  took  place,  and  goes  on— 

Whiche  horse  that  best  may  ren 
Thre«  mylee  the  course  wan  then, 
Who  that  might  ryde  liim  ahoulde 
Have  forty  pounod  of  redy  gold. 

Tliat  horse-racing  was  commonly  practiced  at  Eai^ter  is  proved  by  the  fact  tbnt.  in  tbo 
17th  c.  it  was  prohibited  **as  being  C(*ntrar\*  to  the  holiness  of  the  f-easou."  Fitx- 
8tephen»  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  mentions  the  delight  taken  by  the  citizens  of  lion- 
don  in  the  diversion.  James  I.  made  the  sport  a  royal  nmusement,  and  set  the  cxsmpie 
of  paying  large  prices  for  foreign  horses  of  t-upnosed  superior  breed.  Cra3don  hi  the 
aouth  and  Garterly  in  tlm  north  were  celebrated  courses.  In  the  reign  of  Cii»r!cs>  L 
races  continued  to  lie  held,  the  most  noteworthy  Ik  ing  the  meetings  in  Hyde  psik  and 
at  Newmarket.  The  precedent  was  established  of  giving  ns  prizes  silver  c  ii{>s.  instead 
•  of  coin.  Ciiarles  II.  encouraged  the  sports  of  the  turf,  and  under  his  reign  they  Iwamc 
national  in  England.  The  Qodolphin  Arabian,  the  proceuitor  of  the  licst  blood,  appenn-d 
in  the  reign  of  Geor^  II.  In  llie  commencement  of  that  of  George  III.,  £clii»e  wag 
foale<l,  and  at  that  time  racing,  as  now  understood,  was  really  established.  '1  he  first 
racing  calendar  is  said  to  iiave  been  published  by  John  Cheney  in  1727.  The  mo!4 
eminent  races  in  England  are  those  at  l)ewmarket,  established  in  1G07,  and  at  Eps<*in. 
inaugurated  alMmt  1711  by  Mr.  Parkhurst.  and  wideh  were  made  annual  after  1780. 
Tlie  eairl  of  Derby  beciui  the  **  Oaks'*  in  1779,  It  iK-iutr  S4i  called  after  bin  seat  in  ibe 
neighborhood.  The  Derby,  which  was  first  won  by  Dlomed  in  1780,  generally  takci 
place  on  the  Wednesday  in  the  week  preceding  Whitsunday.  The  winneis  from 
1876-79  were  Kisbcr,  Silvio.  8cfton,  and  Sir  Bevvs.  In  1880  it  was  won  by  Bend  Or  Id 
2  minutes  46  seconds,  the  course  lieing  a  mile  nnd  a  half  in  length.  The  Ascot  met  ling 
is  the  next  ereat  racing  festival  after  ttie  Derl>y,  and  was  begun  in  1727  l>y  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  uncle  to  George  III.  The  St.  Leger  stakes  were  founcled  at  Doncaster  Id 
1776.  The  races  at  Goodwood  were  firet  held  in  1802  The  Jockey  Club,  whicli  now 
chiefly  regulates  races  and  the  betting  connected  with  them,  was  founded  in  17S0. 
Flying  Childere.  bred  in  1716  by  the  duke  of  Devonsldrc.  was  the  fleetest  horse  that 
ever  ran  at  Newmarket.  He  ran  4  m.  in  0  minutes  and  48  seconds.  Eclipse,  tlie  fleet- 
est horse  in  England  since  the  time  of  Childers,  was  never  lieaten,  nnd  died  in  1789.  aged 
25  years.  The  grand  prize  of  Paris,  for  which  the  best  English  nnd  continental  three* 
year*olds  compete,  was  establishe«l  by  Napoleon  HI.  Since  1666  there  has  been  a  race- 
course at  Longchamps,  within  an  easy  drive  of  the  capital. 

It  will  l)c  some  time  before  horse>racing  in  America  attracts  the  attention  ornssnmci 
t)ie  importance  that  it  iias  done  in  England.  Nevertheless,  racing  is  faf>t  U'condng  a 
national  sport.  Jerome  park,  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  Aniericnn  Epcom 
downs.  Tlie  arrangements  are  complete,  and  may  challenge  comparison  witli  any  of 
the  great  race-courses  of  Europe.  It  was  ojx'iied  in  1^66.  and  under  Mr.  Jerome'* 
leadership  tlie  club  In  connection  with  it  have  made  racing  am*(*able  and  rcs)x ctalile, 
and  the  presemu;  of  ladies  from  New  York  assures  for  it  the  character  of  a  popular  npd 
repuUible  recreation.  The  Brighton  Beach  fair-gnmnds at  Coney  island,  an  enterprise 
whicli  was  sttirted  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  furnishes  one  of  the  Inrst  ctiuisd 
in  the  country,  and  is  certain  to  obtain  popularity.  There  arc  also  excellent  races  at 
Moninoutli  park  near  Long  Branch.  Sheepsbead  bav  and  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  T.. 
Point  Breeze  park  of  Philadelphia,  Lexington,  Ky..  Baltimore,  I^uisviile,  New  OrlrsDS, 
Bochester,  Buffalo,  Chicago.  Boston,  Springfield,  Hartford,  and  at  many  other  places. 
The  trotting  liorse  of  America  is  a  reailly  distinct  variety  of  the  equine  race,  llinim 
Woodruff  developed  the  breed  and  made  it  famous.  The  U'st  American  itt>ttcTs  are 
descended  from  an  imported  English  horse  named  Messenger,  of  which  Mr.  G^Hirgs 
Wilkes  said,  in  an  often  quoted  passage,  that  **  when  Messenger  came  charging  down 
the  gang.plank  of  the  ship  which  brought  him  over,  the  value  of  not  less  than  one  liun- 
driMl  millions  of  dollars  struck  our  soil.*'  Hambletoninn  was  the  grandson  of  Alessengcr. 
and  it  is  asserted  tliat  if  be  had  been  broken  and  traincHl  as  a  trotter,  his  own  name 
would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  in  company  witli  that  of  his  son  Dexter.  Flora 
Temple.  Lady  Suffolk.  Go|d.<«mitli  Maid,  and  other  animals  capable  of  the  grearc-st 
achievements  on  n-cord.  In  1874  Goldsmith  Maid  trolled  a  mile  m  harness  in  the  sur- 
prising time  of  2  minutes  14  sc^conds.  lN*ating  the  record  of  Dexter  liy  Zk  seconds.  This 
real  performance  was  eclipscKl  in  1878  by  Barns,  who  trottwi  a  full  mile  at  Buffalo  In 
minutes  l^  seconds,  and  by  St.  Julienln  1879,  who  trotted  a  miio  at  Oakland,  Osl. 
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In  2  minutes  13|  seconds,  improving  tbU  record  in  1880  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  2  niin- 
utes  11|  seconds.  But  the  fastest  time  in  the  records  of  tlie  turf  is  tha*^  ot  Maud  S., 
-who  startled  the  racing  comuiunity  bv  trotting  a  mile  at  Chicago,  Sept.  18.  l^iHO,  in  2 
minutes  lOf  seconds.  Oue  mile  bus  also  l)eeu  trotted  in  less  than  2  minutes  ITisetrouds, 
the  best  time  of  Dexter,  by  the  foliowim;  horses:  bmug«rler,  2:15^;  Great  Kastein.  under 
saddle,  2:15|;  Hopeful,  to  wagon.  2:16^;  Lula,  2:l<5i;  Occident,  2:10^;  AniLricaii  Girl, 
2:16t;  Gloster,  2:17.  The  best  time  in  harness,  for  2  m.,  is  4  minutes  48^  second <.  made 
by  Steve  Maxwell  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  10.  1880,  l)eatiiig  the  record  of  Flora  Tem- 
ple bj^  two  seconds  and  that  of  Dexter  by  two  seconds  and  a  half. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  thorough-bred  racing  has  become  a  formidable  rival  in 
America  to  the  national  sport  of  trotting.  The  public  interest,  however,  has  lieen 
awakened  by  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  Mr.  LM)rillard'srarole,  beatuig  in  1879  English  hor^ses 
uiHin  their  native  heath.  Ten  Brocck  has  made  the  excellent  record  of  1  m.  in  1  minute 
89|  seconds;  2  m.  in  8:27i;  3  m.  in  5:26t.  and  finished  5  m.  in  715]^.  The  celeorated 
steeple-chaser  Trouble  is  the  best  cross-country  horse  that  has  appeared  in  this  couniry 
for  miiiny  years,  Among  niany  other  tine  race-horses  arc  General  Philips,  Vera  Cruz. 
Diikeof  Ma.jrenta.  Tom  Ochiltree,  Cloverbrook,  Mollie  McCarthy,  Bob  Wooley,  and  Tom 
Bowling,  buring  1880  the  best  records  of  previous  years  have  lieen  lieaten  by  Bniui- 
boletta  and  By-tlie-Way  running  f  m.  in  l:2i;  by  Biu'rett  and  Knight  Templar  running 
f  m.  in  1:14;  by  Blackburn  running  1^  m.  in  2:84,  and  Monitor  Unishing  If  m.  in  8:2|. 
8ec  Debbt  Day,  ant€. 

H0B8E-BADI8H|  Armoracia,  n  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  erudfera,  differing 
from  scurvy-grass  {coehlenria)  chieliy  in  having  the  valves  of  the  8eed-pouclie.s  destitute 
•of  prominent  nerves.  Tlie  species  are  porennml  herbaceous  plants,  having  erect  stems 
And  white  flowers,  and  roots  remarkable  for  their  pungency,  which  is  owing  to  a  vola- 
tile oil,  of  very  powerful  odor,  Iwlieved  to  be  identical  with  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard. 
The  Common  Huksb-Hadibh  (A.ruilicann)  has  long  cylindrical  white  roots,  stems  alniut 
2  ft.  high,  large,  much-veined,  oblong,  crenate  root-leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  elongate- 
lanceolate  stem-leaves.  It  grows  in  damp  meadows  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe,  is 
naturalized  in  some  places  in  Britain,  and  is  cultivated  for  tlie  sake  of  its  roots,  which 
are  scraped  or  grated  down  and  mixed  in  salads,  or  used  as  a  ccmdiinent  with  rotist-beef. 
Horse*i-adisli  root  is  used  als«>  in  me<Ucine  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  often  useful  in  pro- 
moting digestion;  it  is  also  reganied  as  an  antiscorbutic;  and  it  is  sometimes  applied 
externally  as  a  ruliefacient  instead  of  mustard.  In  cultivation,  the  horse-radish  is  gen- 
erally planted  very  deep.  It  is  very  dittlcuU  to  eradicate  from  ground  in  which  it  has 
l>ecome  established,  as  almost  any  portion  of  the  root  will  grow. — Another  species,  A. 
mficromi'jxi,  a  native  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  has  much  larger  flowei's*  and  a 
rather  less  pungent  root. 

HOBSE-RABISH  TBXE,  Moringa' pterygoitpenna,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  morinfjO' 
eAP,  a  native  of  India  and  Ambia.  It  has  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaves,  with  roundish 
oblong  leaflets,  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers,  and  a  pml-like,  3valveil  fruit,  with 
roundish  8-winged  seeds.  The  leaves,  which  are  mildly  pungent,  are  used  in  curries, 
anil  with  vinegar:  the  roots,  which  are  verv  pungent,  arc  used  for  purposes  like  those 
for  which  the  root  of  the  horse-radi.sh  is  used,  from  which  they  are  not  easily  to  In*  distin- 

f:uishe<l.  The  seeds  yield  the  useful  flxed  oil  called  oU  of  ben  (q  v.),  and  the  bark  a  gum 
ike  tragticanth.  M.  aptca,  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  also  a  native  of  the  £ast 
Indies,  is  cultivated  in  Kgvpt.  Syria,  and  lUdy.  for  the  sake  of  tlie  oil  of  lN*n  obtained 
from  its  seeds.  For  the  sake  both  of  the  pungent  roots  and  of  thooil,  these  trees  are 
now  cultivated  also  in  the  West  Indies. 

HOBSE-SHOEINO.  The  ordinary  system  of  Ihirsc-shoeing  is  rude  and  irrational,  nnd 
is  the  main  catL*«e  of  most  lamenesses  and  of  ths  majority  of  falls  in  rid  in;;  and  driving. 
Chief  amongst  its  faulio  are  the  atlempta  «^  tit  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  instead  of  the  shoe 
to  the  foot,  and  the  wholesale  cutting  and  rasping,  and  consequent  injury  of  tiie  several 
ptirts  of  the  foot  After  the  cautious  removal  of  the  old  shoe,  the  crust  on  which  it 
rested  geuenilly  requii*es  to  be  pared  down  with  a  drawing-knife,  nnd  its  edge  after- 
wards rounded  with  the  rasp.  Any  ragged  portions  of  the  frog  may  also  be  taken  off, 
and  this  includes  the  whole  of  the  allowable  paring  or  dressing  of  the  horse's  f(K)t. 
The  ttorny  sole  intended  as  a  coverin^rand  protectif>n  of  the  sensitive  parts  beneath;  the 
lough  ehistic  frog,  an  insensible  pad  which  obviates  concussion,  and  pr<38(M*ves  the  foot 
vridc  nnd  free  from  contraction;  the  bars^  an  involution  of  the  crust,  v/liich  help  it  to 
support  weight,  and  give  it  latend  support  are  all  too  valuable  to  \m  ruthles^ily  cut 
away,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  must  be  scrupulously  preserved  from  both  knife  and 
rasp.  For  si>und  healthy  feet  treated  as  advised,  a  plain  shoe  is  preferable  for  saiidle  or 
harness  horses;  the  web  need  not  exceed  t bree-fourths  of  an  inch,  must  fit  the  crust 
closely  and  accurately  all  the  way  round  to  the  heeU,  where  its  inner  edge  will  rest 
upon  the  .strong  and  uncut  bars.  Nowhere  must  there  be  any  overhipping,  which  onlv 
renders  the  shoe  more  apt  to  cut  the  opposite  limb,  and  be  torn  off  in  hejivy  ground. 
To  lessen  the  chances  of  tripping,  and  make  the  .^^hoe  wear  equally.  Jt  shouhi  for  the 
fore-feet  l)e  turned  up  slightly,  and  \U  ground  surface  hollowed  out  a  little  at  the  toe. 
«o  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  ordiimry  shoe  which  had  been  worn  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks;  and  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  therefore  rendered  more  safe  and 
U.  K.  VII.-41 
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comfortable.  By  turning  up  at  the  toe,  these  advantages  are  secured  at  once.  For 
saddle  or  light  harness  work  three  nails  on  the  out-  andtwo  on  the  inside  will  firmly 
secure  any  well-made,  well-fitting  shoe.  The  nail-holes  should  be  countersunk,  be  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  web.  and  pass  straight  through  it,  thus  giving  the  nails  a  firmer 
hold  of  the  stout  unrasped  crust.  The  points  of  the  nails  when  driven  home  should  be 
broken  over  and  laid  down  with  the  hammer,  but  not  touched  with  tlie  rasp.  The  rasp- 
ing of  tlie  crust  which  smithtf  fondly  regard  as  their  fininhing  and  polishing  stroke,  is 
very  injurious,  removes  the  unctuous  protecting  portion  of  the  crust,  and  renders  it 
weak,  brittle,  and  liable  to  crack.  8hoes  should  be  replaced  every  three  weeks,  or  a 
mouth  ut  furthest.  In  shoeing  the  hind-feet  the  outside  web  is  generally  turned  slightly 
down  behind,  whilst  to  give  uu  equal  bearing  the  inside  heel  is  thickened.  For  heavv 
draught,  lK)th  hind  and  fore  shoes  should  have  moderate  tips  and  heels,  which  enable 
the  horse  to  exert  his  full  powers  without  so  much  risk  of  slipping.  Instead  of  the  five 
nails  used  for  the  lighter  horses,  seven  or  eight  are  requisite. 

Horses  with  weak,  tender,  or  bruised  soles  may  fur  a  time  require  leather  or  water- 
proof pads,  but  as  the  sole  grows,  these  should  be  discontinued,  and  are  never  required 
in  healthy  feet,  where  the  sole,  which  is  the  best  and  most  natural  protection,  is  allowed 
to  grow  undisturbed  by  the  knife.  Horses  with  corns  should  have  their  shoes  made 
wiSi  a  wide  inside  web,  which  rests  upon  the  bars,  or  have  for  a  time  a  bar-shoe.  The 
last  nail  on  the  inside  should  also  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  seat  of  the  corn  or  bruise 
ctirefuUy  pared  out,  but  without  injuring  either  the  frog  or  bars.  If,  from  constant 
cutting,* the  bars  are  unfit  to  aid  the  crust  in  carrying  the  shoe,  it  will  be  often  advisable 
to  shoe  for  a  time  with  tips  or  half -shoes,  keeping  the  horse  as  much  as  passible  on  soft 
ground,  and  waiting  the  healthy  growth  of  the  foot.  In  troublesome  cases  of  thrush, 
such  tips  are  also  most  serviceable,  allowing  the  frog  the  natural  healthy  pressure  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  with  astringents  and  cleanliness  greatly  expediting  a  cure. 
Oroggy  horses  sliouUi  have  the  toe  shortened,  and  turned  up,  as  already  advised:  the 
frog  and  sole  must  oe  untouched,  and  the  shoes  made  light  and  nicely  fitted.  Over- 
reach, or  cutting  of  the  heel  of  the  fore-foot  with  the  shoe  of  the  hind,  is  remedied  bv 
filing  round  the  posterior  edge  of  the  offending  toe,  and  keeping  that  slioe  as  far  back 
as  possible  on  the  foot.  For  speedy  cut,  which  is  commom  in  horses  with  in-turned 
knees,  the  shoe  should  be  carefully  fitted  and  no  projecting  portions  left;  the  clinches 
must  also  be  well  hammered  down. — Further  information  may  be  found  in  lieut.cc>L 
Fitzwygram's  Notes  on  Sfioeing  Horte*;  Mr.  Miles's  pamphlet  on  Hors&^ioeing,  originally 
published  in  the  journal  of  the  royal  agricultural  society;  prof.  Dick*8  manual;  and 
other  veterinary  treatises. 

HORSETAIL.    See  EQirrBEtUM.  ante. 

HORSE-TAMING.  The  taming  of  horses  to  increase  their  value  and  usefulness 
has  been  attempted  in  all  countries  where  the  equine  race  has  fiuurished.  But  the 
credit  of  firdt  reducing  the  art  to  a  system  beloncs  to  John  S.  Rarcy,  whose  treatise, 
originally  published  in  America,  and  republifshed  in  1858  in  England  and  France,  went 
through  a  large  number  of  editions,  and  is  still  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
One  of  his  greatest  triumphs  was  in  England  over  the  racing  colt  Cruiser,  which  was  so 
vicious  that  he  had  killed  several  grooms,  but  was  completely  tamed  by  Rarey,  and 
afterwards  brought  to  America.  The  system  is  founded  on  a  profound  study  of  the 
disposition  of  the  animal.  In  contrast  with  the  usual  mode  of  training  by  harsh  words, 
a  sharp  whip,  and  cruel  worrying,  he  demonstrates  how  easily,  quietly,  and  safely 
horses  mav  be  tamed  by  kindness. 

The  education  of  the  horse  should  be  that  of  the  child.  Pleasure  should  be  as  much 
as  possible  associated  with  the  early  lessons,  while  firmness  and  coercion,  when  neces- 
sary, must  establish  the  habit  of  obedience. 

The  first  step  towards  the  breaking  of  a  horse  is  placing  a  halter  upon  his  head,  and 
can  l)e  easily  accomplished  by  a  little  dexterity  and  caution.  The  colt  should  then  be 
taking  to  the  longing  ground  and  taught  to  lead.  The  large,  smooth  snaffle,  with  keys 
depending  from  its  central  ring,  is  considered  by  many  trainers  to  be  the  best  bit  for 
mouthing  purposes.  After  the  colt  has  been  shod,  and  has  been  driven  al)out  the  roads 
in  reins  for  a  few  days  to  accustom  him  to  shoes,  he  may  be  saddled,  but  at  firet  with- 
out stirrup-straps  or  stirrups,  as  they  act  as  alarmants.  Before  breaking  a  horse  to  har- 
ness he  should  previously  have  been  well  mouthed,  and  broken  to  the  saddle.  The 
hames  and  traces  should  be  omitted  on  the  first  day,  and  the  harness  should  lie  so  con- 
structed that  the  tugs  open  from  above,  allowing  the  shafts  to  drop  into  them.  The 
two- wheeled  break  should  be  strong  and  high  on  the  wheels,  that  the  splinter-bar  mar 
be  high,  and  so  prevent  the  animal  kickingover  it.  Bearing-reins  are  useless  and  cruel, 
as  the  horse  is  made  to  suffer  great  pain,  and  cannot  pull  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
power  when  his  head  is  kept  in  a  constrained  position. 

H0B8HAX,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  mnrket-t.  of  England,  In  the  county  of 
Sussex.  iM  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Arun,  38  m.  n.e.  of  Chichester,  and  So  m.  s.b.  w. 
of  London.  The  court-house,  a  Gk>tl>ic  edifice:  St.  Mary's  church,  in  the  early  English 
style:  and  the  grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  of  £412  a  year,  are  the  principal 
institutions  of  the  town.  The  trade  and  manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  Horsham 
returns  a  aaember  to  parliament.    Pop.  of  pari,  borough  in  IWM,  ^>7^7:.  in  ^lU  7,8S1. 
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HORSLET,  Chabubs  Edward,  b.  England,  1824;  studied  music  in  Qermany, 
nassing  some  montlis  with  Mendelssohn,  and  studying  under  Moriiz  Huuptuian  and 
Bpohr.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  his  health  he  went  to  Austi-alia  in  1861,  and  in  1872 
came  to  New  Yorlc,  where  he  became  organist  in  bt.  John's  (Prot«  Epis.)  church.  Uo 
has  published  three  oratorios,  three  cantatas,  and  a  number  of  shorter  compositions. 

HORSLEY,  John  Calloott,  b.  England,  181«:  a  painter  who  has  pro«luc(Hl  a  irrcat 
niimber  of  works,  and  is  especiaUy  successful  in  genre  painting.  In  1848  lie  won  a 
prize  for  his  representation  of  **8t.  Augustine  Preaching,"  and  was  engaged  upon  the 
cartoons  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  Some  of  his  productions  are  **  L'Allcgro  and 
II  Penseroso,"  "Under  the  Mistletoe,"  "Caught  Napping,"  ** Scenes  I'roni  Don 
Quixote,"  and  "Healing  Mercies  of  Christ** 

H0B8LEY,  Samuel,  an  English  prelate,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  b.  at  St.  MartmViu-the-Fields,  London,  in  1733.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  Trinity  hall,  Camhridge,  where,  though  he  studied  liard,  and 
laid  in  immense  stores  of  knowledge,  he  took  no  degree  in  arts.  In  1758  he  became 
cunite  to  his  father,  then  rector  of  Newiugton,  and  shortly  after  succeeded  to  the 
rectory,  a  livin^r  which  he  held  for  34  years,  though  he  also  enjoyed  in  the  interval 
many  other  preferments.  In  1767  Horsley  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  .societv, 
of  which  he  long  continued  an  active  member.  In  fact,  the  writings  that  first  brought 
him  into  notice  were  scientific,  and  not  theological.  We  may  mention  his  Jiemarkti  on 
Vie  Oltervtitionsmadein  the  late  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  for  determining  the  AceeUra- 
Hon  oj  the  Pendulum,  in  tat,  79"  51'  (1774).  Two  years  afterwards,  he  issued  propos^als 
for  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  which,  however,  did  not  maka 
its  appearance  till  1785.  But  the  grand  event  in  his  career  was  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Priestlev,  which,  considering  tlie  momentous  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  the 
splendia  talents  of  the  combatants,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  tiie  greatest 
theological  contest  of  the  18th  century.  The  impression  at  the  time  was.  tlint  so  fur  as 
hard,  merciless  hitting  goes,  Horsley  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  Hude  in  ian^ruage. 
but  panoplied  in  learning,  contemptuous,  defiant,  dictatorial,  his  attitude  reminds  one  of 
€k>Iiatb  rather  than  of  St.  Paul,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is,  at  least,  as  niuch 
inspired  by  the  ambition  of  the  pugilist  as  by  the  ardor  of  the  Christian.  The  work 
that  excited  the  controversy  was  Dr.  'Brie»i\ey'8  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chttntianity^ 
amonj;  which  corruptions  was  included  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ's  uncreated 
divinity.  Horsley  reviewed  the  work  with  great  severity  in  his  charge  delivered  to  the 
clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans,  May  22,  1788.  Priestley  replied  the  same 
year  In  a  Dublication  entitled  Letters  to  Dr.  Horsley  in  Anmcer  to  his  Animadversions,  etc. 
In  1784  Horsley  retorted  in  17  Letters  from  the  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  etc.  These  were,  in  return,  met  by  a  new  series  from  Priestley,  who,  waxing 
warm  with  the  fight,  describes  his  antagonist  as  **the  incorrigible  dignhary."  Alter  a 
silence  of  18  months,  Horsley  a^^ain  replied  in  his  Remarks  on  Dr.  l^riehV.ey's  Second 
Letters^  etc.,  and  in  1789  collected  and  published  the  whole  that  he  had  written  on  tlie 
subject.  His  services  were  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  St.  Davids  in  1788,  whence 
he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asapii's  in  1802.  He  died  Oct.  4. 1806.  Horsley  *8 
character  as  a  writer  has  been  already  inoicated;  it  remains  to  be  added  that  as  a 
bishop  he  was  lil)eral  and  humane  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  poor  of  his  diocese,  although 
Tigilant  and  even  strict  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties.  Horxley's  works, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  consist  of  sermons  and  treatises  on  bibiicid  cntieism, 
on  mathematics,  and  on  classical  subjects.  A  collected  edition  of  his  theological 
works  was  published  by  Longman  (6  vols.,  1845). 

HORSLEY.  WiiXTAM,  1774-1869;  b.  England:  became  a  musician  of  celebrity.  He 
studieci  under  Dr.  J.  W.  Callicott,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  popular  glees. 

HORTA,  a  seaport  in  the  Azores,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Fayal ;  pop.  7,686.  It 
possesses  a  safe  and  good  harbor. 

HORTEN8B  EUGENIE  DE  BEAUHARNAIS.    Sec  Bonapartk,  anU. 

HORTENSIUB.  Qcintus,  114b.c.— 60  a.d.;  b.  Rome;  famous  as  a  lawyer  and  an 
orator,  attracting  general  attention  before  he  was  20  vears  old.  It  is  Fsid  that  he  was 
unscrupulous  in  his  efforts  to  win  any  cause  that  he  pleaded,  and  was  not  alKive  the  use 
of  briliery.  Although  he  was  the  political  and  legid  foe  of  Cicero.  i>eryonally  tiie  two 
orators  were  friends;  but  at  one  time  Cicero  accused  Hortensius  of  duplicity. 
Hortensius  was  questor,  sedile,  pretor,  and  consul  His  private  life  was  luxui  iolib  and 
to  some  extent  immoral. 

HOBTICVL'TinULL  SOCIETIES,  associations  for  the  encouragement  of  gardening,  are 
DOW  numerous  in  almost  all  civilized  c<mntries,  but  seem  to  derive  their  origin  only 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  Ltndnn  HortiettUaral  Society  was 
formed,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Wedgewood.  and  -ir  Jo$^^ph 
Banks.  The  society  obtained  a  charter  in  1808.  Tlie  Experimental  Garden  of  the  society, 
tlie  first  of  its  kind,  was  established  in  1817.  and  was  removed  to  its  present  situation  at 
Chiswick  in  1822.  The  progress  of  the  society  was  very  rapid,  and  its  usefulnei<s  has 
been  very  greBX.    Societies  of  the  same  kind  soon  began  to  spring  up  in  (Germany  and 
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Other  parts  of  (ho  continent  of  Europe,  and  horticultural  Mcicties  now  exist  in  almofk 
all  tbo  lowns  and  in  many  of  thu  viUii.!;es  and  runil  districts  of  Britain.  The  Prumian 
Gardening  Sttciety  perhaps  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  horticultural  society  of 
London:  and  tlie  Po/nulf*ffical  Society  of  AUemioff  hns  been  very  userid  in  regard  tn  th« 
cultivation  of  fruits.  The  horticultural  societies,  now  so  common  tliroughout  Britain, 
have  done  much  to  promote  not  only  horticulture,  but  habits  of  neatness  and  a  taste 
for  flowers  among  the  humbler  classes,  of  which  the  hunmuizing  effects  have  Ijoen  veiy 
manifest  and  important.  It  is  perhaps  to  l»e  regretted  tliat  tUeir  attentiou  has  been  so 
exclusively  devoied  to  the  cultivation  of  particular  kinds  of  vcgotiiblca  aiivady  la 
general  use.  and  of  those  flowers  known  as  florists*  flowoni. 

H0BTIC17LT1TEE.    See  Gardekino. 

HOBtJSf  an  Egyptian  deit)r.  whose  name,  ITar,  means  '*  the  day,'*  or  "tlie  sun's 
pafli."  and  is  geiierHlI^  written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  sparrow-hawk,  which  was  sacred 
to  him.  The  old  derivation  from  the  llebrew  auf\  light,  is  now  recognized  as  incorrect. 
Under  the  name  of  Horus  were  included  sevend  deities,  as  Haroeris(q.v.),  the  elder 
Uorus.  and  Harpocrates  (q.v.).  or  the  younger  Horus;  Harsam'ta,  Horus.  the  uniter  of 
the  upper  and  lower  world,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Athor,  resided  in  Annu.  or 
Heliopolis.  and  emanated  from  the  eye  of  the  sun  (Rosellini,  M,  d.  c.  t  47);  and  Har' 
net'la,  another  form  of  the  same  god,  represented  as  a  boy  wearing  a  triple  crown,  who 
existed  from  the  commencement  of  things,  a  self-created'bcin^,  aiid  emanated  from  the 
Nu,  or  flrmament;  besides  several  others.  But  the  principal  Horus  wiis  Horus  the  son 
of  Isis  {Har-ai-fien).  represented  as  a  naked  child  standing,  wearing  a  skullcap,  or  the 
crown  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt.  Horus  Is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  144,  n. 
156)  ]is  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  brother  of  Bubastis,  the  Egyptain  Diana.  Various 
accounts  arc  given  of  his  birth;  he  having^  been,  nccording  to  one  rersion,  engendered 
of  his  father  Osiris  liefore  the  birth  of  Osiris  and  Isis;  or.  according  to  another  account, 
begotten  of  O.^^iris  after  that  god's  destruction  bv  Typhon.  His  birtii  was  said  to  be 
premature,  and  he  was  consequently  weak  in  his  lower  limbs.  In  order  to  avoid  tlio 
persecution  of  Typhon.  he  was  brought  up  by  Leto  on  the  floating  island  of  Chemmis, 
or  Buto,  in  secret.  Having  grown  up,  he  became  Hdr-net-atf  (Horus  the  avenger  of  his 
father),  and,  along  with  Isis.  avenged  hi^  father's  death  (see  Osiris),  according  to  the 
best  received  tradition,  vanquishing  Typhon  and  his  associates  in  a  great  battle  at  a 
village  near  the  city  of  Antsus.  on  the  26tli  of  the'  month  Thoth,  on  which  occasion 
-Osiris  came  from  the  nether  world  to  his  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  wolf  (Dio<lor.  i.  21). 
According  to  the  Egvptian  ritual,  he  cut  off  their  heads  for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and 
their  thighs  for  the  wild  Iwasfs  and  fishes.  Typhon  is  said  to  have  lieen  deliveretl  bound 
in  fetters  to  Isis.  who  released  him,  upon  which  Horus  lore  the  diadem  off  his  mother's 
head,  hut  Tlioth  replaced  it  by  the  head  of  a  cow.  Horus  was  often  confounded  with 
the  elder  H«)ru!*  hy  the  Greeks,  but  the  monuments  represent  him  as  the  type  of  roy- 
alty, the  antagonist  of  Set  or  Typhon,  the  aven^r  of  Ids  father  Osiris,  for  whom  he 
obtained  the  corn  of  Elysium  and  the  waters  of  Elephantine,  conquen^d  the  north  and 
aoulh  and  shared  Egypt  with  SetorTyphon,  having  hehl  the  government  of  the  northern 
portion  as  Typhon  of  the  south.  After  the  death  of  Typhon  he  l>ecame  sole  monarch, 
and.  as  lust  kin-;  of  the  dynasty  of  gods,  reigned,  according  to  different  versions.  100  or 
25 years.  Nunu^rous  esoteric  explanations  have  lx?en  given  of  this  god,  as  that  ho 
represents  the  Nile,  as  Typhon  the  desert,  the  fruitful  air  or  dew  which  revives  the 
«arth,  the  moon,  the  sun  in  relation  to  the  changes  of  the  year,  or  the  god  who  presicled 
over  the  course  of  the  sun.  He  also  nrpresented  throe  planets,  Jupiter  {lfarnp>*htn\ 
8aturn  {Jf/trka),  and  Mnrs  (//arfe«/ir).  Tiie  sparrow-hawk  was  sacred  to  him;  so  wero 
lions,  wliioli  were  placed  at  the  side  of  hid  throne.  There  was  a  festival  to  celebrate 
his  eyes  on  the  80th  Epiphi,  when  tlie  sun  and  moon,  which  they  rcpreeented.  were  on 
the  same  right  line  with  the  earth.  A  movable  fciist,  that  of  hiHComnaiion,  Issupposed 
to  have  been  selected  for  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  are  described  as 
Billing  upon  his  throne.  When  adult,  he  is  generally  repriiseiited  hawk-headed;  as  a 
child,  he  is  seen  carried  in  his  mother*s  arms,  wearing  the  psclient  or  atf,  and  seated  on 
a  lotus-Hower  with  his  finger  on  liis  lips.  He  had  an  especial  local  worship  at  Edfou  or 
Hilt,  the  ancient  ApoIIiiiopolis  Magna,  where  he  was  hlentified  with  Ka,  or  the  sun. 
There  w;ere  also  books  of  Horus  and  Isis.  probably  referring  to  his  legend  (Lucian.  De 
Sttmn.  nue  (}nU.  s.  183).  The  magnet  was  called  his  bone;  he  was  of  fair  complexion. — 
Birch.  OaU.  of  Antiq.  p.  85;  Wilkinson.  Mann,  and  Cu$i,  vol.  iv.  p.  895;  Tablonski, 
Pauth.  ii  4,  p.  322;  Champollion,  Panth.  Eg.;  Hincks,  DM.  Uni.  Mag.  xxviii.  p.  187; 
Boeckh.  ^anetho,  p.  61. 

HOBTTS,  a  king  of  Egypt,  named  Hnrcmhcbi,  who  reigned  nt  the  close  of  the  18th 
dvnasty.  His  reign  has  been  placed  at  1661.  1455.  or  1446  B.C..  but  it  prolmbly  fell 
about  1400  B.C.  Although  the  lisu*  of  Manetho  give  him  a  reign  of  86  or  88  j'ear*,  no 
higher  monumental  date  than  Ids  7lh  year  has  Iwcn  hitherto  found.  He  restored  tlio 
worship  of  Amen  Ha,  which  hnd  been  overthrown  by  the  disk  or  sun  worshipers,  and 
conquered  the  Barubaru.  a  tril>eof  the  negroes  o?  Kush  or  Ethiopia.  The  most 
soutliern  point  where  his  monuments  have  l>een  found  Is  Gebel-Addeh,  the  ancient 
AmenHeri.  I»etween  the  Wa«ly  Haifa  nnd  IbsandK)ul.  He  also  emliellished  Luxor  and 
(Other  quarters  of  Thebes.      Fine  statues  of  this  monarch  cjys^  a^  ^i|ri|^^j|^^^f  |heni  in. 
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the  Britisli  museum. — ^Brugscb,  Geographie  <U$  Alien ^gyptem;  CliampolliouFigcac, 
VEgyjfie,  p.  319. 

HOBYATi  TsTVAN  (Stephen),  the  HungiiHan  Varro.  was  b.  nt  Stuhlwcisflcnburg,  in 
1784.  I'lcHii  early  youth  Ui  his  dctitb  in  1846.  Hurvat  consecrated  all  \\U  rare  abilities 
to  historiciil  research,  witli  the  double  object  of  settling  the  questiou  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Magyars,  and  of  consolidating  Uungaiian  nationality  thmugh  tiie  sKsieuiific  devel- 
opmeui  of  the  Hungaritin  language.  Anuuig  Horvnt's  published  works,  tiie  chief  merit 
lx;loiigs  to  ills  Magyaivrtidg  TOtiggbkeres  liegi  JNevxetnegeiivl  (Primitive  Families  of  the 
Hungarians.  Pcstli,  1820),  an  8vo  vol.  of  moderate  size,  liut  the  materials  for  it  have 
bern  gatiiered  from  imnumcRible  rare  manuscripts,  and  other  documents,  partly  foreign, 
partly  domestic.  It  is  a  monumental  work  in  genealogy,  connecting  some  of  the  living 
Hungarian  families  witli  the  chieftains  who  came  with  Arpad  at  the  end  of  the  8th 
century.  In  1814  appeared  at  Pesth,  Defertieof  Vie  Kihgs  J^win  the  Unat  and  JfatlUat 
Otfrvtnut;  in  1821,  two  vols,  of  An^aers  to  the  Questiong  on  Philology,  put  by  tlie  AuOoruU 
Mumum  at  Pesth;  in  1825,  Sketdies  from  live  Oldest  History  of  the  Hungarian  Nation;  in 
1828  and  1829.  Researches  on  BibUc4d  Expression,  etc.  Uorvat  was  for  many  years 
editor  of,  and  later,  chief  contributor  to  the  Tudom  dnyr  GyuJ  teiiieny,  or  bclcutiflc 
Magazine. 

IIORViTH,  MinALY,  b.  Hungary.  1809;  took  holy  orders  in  1880.  and  In  1844 
became  professor  of  tlie  Hungarian  language  and  literature  at  Vienna.  At  the  time  of 
the  revolution  in  Hungary  he  was  minister  of  public  worship  and  education;  after  its 
suppression  ho  was  expatriated  until  1860,  when  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his 
native  country.     Ho  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  Hungary, 

HOSACK.  David,  ll.d..  1T69-1835;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1780; 
studied  in  £uroi>e.  and  in  1795  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  in  Columbia  college,  and 
in  1797  of  materia  medica  In  1807  he  l)ecainc  professor  of  materia  raedicaand  of  mid- 
wifery in  tlie  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  then  newly  founded,  and  sulisequently 
of  the  Iheorv  and  practice  of  pliysic,  and  of  obstetrics  and  the  direascs  of  women  and 
children.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  first  botanic  ganlen  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  Drs.  Mott,  Macneven.  and  Francis  in  organizing  the  medical  department 
of  Rutgers  college,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  New  York  cilv  he  tilled  various  med- 
ical offices  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  for  the  city  in  general.  He  M'as  also  one  of  the 
originators  and  for  12  years  president  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Wreal  Britain. 

HOSANNA,  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  Save,  we  pray.  At  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
the  Jews  carried  branches  of  the  palm  and  myrtle  tree,  repeating  verses  25  and  26  of 
Psalm  cxviii.,  which  begins  with  hosanna.  The  expression  became  a  term  of  acclama- 
tion, and  was  applied  to  the  prayers  of  the  several  days  during  which  the  feast  lasted. 
The  feast  itself  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna,  and  the  term  was  more  especially  applied 
to  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast 

HOBE'A.  the  third  (in  the  order  of  time)  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testimient.  delivercd  Ids  prophetical  message,  acconiing  to  tlie  inscription  of  his  book, 
during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotharo.  Ahaz.  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israt*!.  Reckoning  even  from  the  last  year  of  Jeroboam's  reign 
(almut  785  B.C.)  merely  to  the  first  of  Uezekiah's  (about  725  b.c.),  his  career  must  thus 
have  extended  over  nearly  60  years;  but  most — especially  of  modern  scholars— seem 
inclined  to  regard  this  period  as  impi-olmbly  long,  though  some  calculations  (e.g., 
Horsley's)  make  it  even  longer.  Whether  Hasea  Iwlonged  to  Judah  or  Israel,  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty;  Imt  the  gn^atest  critics,  wiih  llie  exception  of  Maurer, 
tnainUiin  him  to  have  l)een  an  Israelite.  His  prophecies,  which  are  mainly  directed  against 
Isrnel,  give  a  frightfnl  picture  of  shameless  idolatry,  liceniiousness.  intern p<*nuice.  false- 
hood, and  eager  inclination  towards  disadvantageous  and  demoralizing  foreign  alliances, 
and  they  may  Iw  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  period  of  anarchy  and  vice  which  fol- 
lowed the  luxurious  reign  of  Jeroboam  II. 

HOSEA.  Book  of  (ante).  The  term  of  55  or  60  years  from  the  latter  part  of 
Jeroboam  II.*8  reign  to  the  first  part  of  HezekiahX  spoken  of  as  marking  the  continu- 
ance of  Hosea's  prophetical  ofiicc,  though  long,  is  not  improbable  or  at  all  unprece- 
dented. Tlie  style  of  the  Ijook  has  been  descrilied  by  critics  as  pointed,  enerf^tic,  and 
concise.  Jerome  admired  it  for  its  great  condensation  and  consequent  brevity.  But 
these  very  qualities  in  so  ancient  a  writing  often  make  the  particular  meaning  obscure 
even  when  the  general  drift  is  plain.  In  so  small  a  book,  remaining  as  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  so  long  a  life's  work,  and  recording  prophecies  that  have  no  marks  to  dis- 
tinguish the  times  of  which  they  treat,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  nuiny  passagf^s  are  hard 
to  be  nnderstood.  The  scope  o'f  the  iKwk  is  to  reprove  the  nation  generally,  and  the 
ten  tHlies  in  particular,  for  their  gross  idolatry  and  other  aggravated  sins;  to  foretell  the 
rejection  ana  captivity  of  Israel  if  they  persisted  in  their  evil,  and  to  call  tliem  to 
repentance  with  promi};es  of  future  restoration  and  ultimate  conversion.  Tlie  14  chap- 
terfi  admit  of  being  divided,  somewhat  more  particularly,  into  five  ports:  I.  i.^iii.  Tlie 
spiritual  unfaithfulness  of  Israel  is  figuratively  represented;  yet  a  remnant  of  them,  it 
Is  piomlsed,  shall  be  saved;  consequently  they  are  exhorted  to  forsake  idolatry.    Prom- 
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ises  follow  concerning  their  conversion  to  faith  in  the  Mcsslali,  and  the  gracious  pur- 
poses of  the  Lord  towards  them  are  figuratively  set  forth.  -  II.  iv. — vi.  8.  The  prophet 
coudeiiuis  the  bloodshed  and  idolatry  of  Israel,  and  warns  Judah  against  pursuit)!!  a 
Bindlar  course.  He  threatens  divine  jmlginents  upon  the  priests,  princes,  and  people; 
yet  holds  out  promises  of  pardon  expressed  einbleuiatically  by  the  morning,  ihe  ruin, 
and  the  resurrection,  with  remote  reference  to  ihe  resurrection  of  Christ  on  tie  tltiitl 
day.  III.  vi.  4— viii.  The  prophet  utters  God's  complaint  concerning  the  obstlnute 
idolatry  and  other  sins  of  the  people,  and  says  that,  noiwitlist^inding  their  reliance  on 
Egypt,  they  shall  be  carried  captive  into  Assyria.  IV.  ix. — xiii.  8.  The  captivity  nrd 
dispersion  of  Israel  are  agidn  foretold.  The  people  ai*e  reproved  for  their  idolatry,  yet 
arc  not  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  Their  return  to  their  own  land  is  promii^ed.  evenwlnlo 
threatenings  against  their  idolatry  are  renewed.  V.  xiii.  9 — xtv.  After  denunciations  of 
divine  judgments  mingled  with  promises  of  deliverance  from  captivity,  the  prophet 
exhorts  Israel  to  repentance,  furnishes  them  with  a  model  of  prater  adapted  to  iheir 
situation,  and  foretells  their  abandonment  of  idolatry  together  with  their  subsequeut 
restoration  and  convei-sion. 

HO8HTJK0ABA1)',  a  t.  in  central  India,  stands  on  the  left  or  s.  bank  of  the  Ner- 
budda.  in  lat.  ^r  44'  n..  and  long.  77°  44'  east.  Pop.  '72,  11.618.  It  is  a  town  of  con 
aiderable  commercial  importance,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  which  has  an  area  of  4,223  sq.ni.,  with  a  pop.  of  440.186. 
Besides  lieing  so  fertile  as  to  be  styled  the  garden  of  the  country,  it  possesMS abundance 
of  excellent  coal. 

H08IEBT,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  refers  to  Uie  manufacture  of  stockings  (hose); 
but  in  its  more  ^nerai  application  it  comprises  nil  knitted  goods,  whetlier  made  by 
band  or  bv  machmery.  Tiie  use  of  stockings  originated  in  the  cold  countries  of  the 
north,  and  probably  the  first  were  made  of  skins,  and  subsequently  of  cloth ;  they  vrere 
also,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  made  all  in  one  piece  with  the  trousers,  consti- 
tuting the  trunk-hose  of  our  ancestors;  but  these  giirments  were  separated;  and  the  nrt 
of  knitting  was  invented,  it  is  supp)sed  in  Scotland,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  Certain  it  is  that  knitted  stockings  found  their  way  to  Fnince  from 
Scotland,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  guild  of  stocking- knitters,  who  chose  for 
their  patron  saint  St.  Fincre  of  Scotland.  In  1589  William  Lee.  of  Wood  bridge,  Not- 
tinghamsliire,  entirely  altered  the  hosiery  trade,  by  inventing  the  knitting-frame;  and 
although  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  much  benetit  himself  from  it,  it  soon  became  a  very 
important  aid  to  the  commerce  of  this  country.  During  the  protectorate,  tlie  strckiug- 
frame  knittei^s  obtained  a  charter,  and  extencied  their  operations  through  the  provinci'S 
of  England,  but  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  monopoly,  which  eventually  led  to  Uj.'al 
proceedings,  by  which  the  charter  was  set  aside  in  1753.  bince  that  time,  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  stocking-frames,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  stockings  now  worn  through  the  world  are  made  b}*  the  manufaoturersof 
Great  Britain.  The  Ingenious  contrivances  by  wluch  this  vast  work  is  produced  ^iU 
be  described  under  Stockiko-frame. 

Stockings  are  made  of  cotton,  of  worsted,  or  of  cotton  and  worsted  mixed,  cnlled 
angola,  and  of  silk.  They  are  each  made  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The  beat  are  made  in 
a  flat  web,  whicli  has  to  be  sewn  at  the  back  as  well  as  the  foot,  and  it  is  so  made  tint 
when  tlie  two  edges  are  brought  together  at  the  back,  they  give  the  fornn  of  ilie  calf. 
The  common  or  racked  stockings  are  woven  in  a  circular  frame,  and  form  n  cyiindricul 
web  of  equal  width  from  top  to  bottom;  these  have  to  be  stretched  on  boants  toirire 
them  the  shape,  and  are  ironed  with  hot  irons  wlillst  on  the  board,  to  make  them  reiuin 
the  shape  of  tlie  board.  The  foot  is  formed  by  cutting  the  web  and  adding  a  small 
piece  for  the  sole.  Nottinghamshire,  which  gave  birth  to  the  inventor  of  the  stocking- 
frame,  is  still  the  center  of  the  hosiery  trade  in  Great  Britain.  At  Belper,  in  Derby- 
shire, stockings  of  very  fine  ouality  are  produced;  but  tlie  cheaper  sorts  of  slocking 
gloves,  sinirlets,  etc.,  are  mane  in  Nottingham  or  its  immediate  neighborbood. 

HOSIUS.  **TH*  saint"  (.256-359),  b.  either  in  E^^pt  or  Spain,  became  bishop  of 
Cordova  about  296  a.d.,  and  retained  the  office  more  than  60  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  council  held  at  Elvira,  near  Granada,  about  805.  Having  8u£Eered  persecution 
during  the  reiirn  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  ho  was  greatly  honored  for  his  steadfast 
faith.  He  i^  said  to  hftve  contributed  to  the  oonveraion  of  Constantino  by  showing  liim 
that  Christianity  excelled  heathenism  in  beinj^  able  to  grant  foi^iveness  even  to  tbe 
greatest  sinners.  The  emperor  afterwards  continued  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  ia 
834  setit  him  to  Alexandria  to  mediate  between  the  bishop  of  that  city  and  Arius,  as 
well  as  to  settle  the  dispute  concerning  the  ol)scrvHnce  of  Easter.  His  mission  having 
proved  too  hard  for  him,  in  the  followinir  year  the  council  of  Nicseia  was  called  for  tbe 
purpose  of  considering  both  subjects.  Of  this  council  Hosius  was  either  the  president 
or,  at  least,  cme  of  its  presiding  officers.  Baron ius  claims  that  he  was  also  the  pope's 
legate;  this  claim,  however,  is  generally  denied,  with  the  admission  that  Uirough  his 
exalted  character  and  great  influence  in  the  west  lie  perhaps  in  some  detrree  unoflScially 
represented  the  pope.  At  the  close  of  the  council  he  drew  up  or,  assomesa}',  announced 
the  decree,  signe<l  it  first  and  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  sanction  it.  fle  was  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Sardica,  called  in  847  by  Constantius  and  Constana  at  the  deslrs 
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of  Atbanasivs.  In  855  Gonstantius  requested  him  to  Join  in  condemninj^  Atlmnasius, 
buu  instead  of  doing  so,  Uosius  earnetstly  defended  that  zealous  champion  of  the  ortlio- 
dox  faith.  Having  persisted  in  this  course  a  second  and  even  a  thira  time,  he  was.  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  banislie<1  by  tlie  emperor.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  council  of  Sirmium,  where,  worn  out  with  extreme  age  and  hard- 
ship, lie  was  prevailed  on  to  sign  a  document  fayoring  Ariauism,  yet  he  steadfu»t)y 
refused  to  condemn  Athanasius.  Having  then  been  allowed  to  return  to  his  home 
and  office,  he  died  two  years  aft4;r,  at  the  age,  probably,  of  about  108  years.  Athanasius 
and  Augustine  extol  his  character,  and  attribute  his  partial  and  lale  compliance  witli 
the  imperial  demands  to  the  intirmity  of  age. 

HOSMEB,  Harriet,  an  American  artist,  was  b.  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1831.  As 
she  had  a  feeble  constitution,  her  father,  a  physician,  encouraged  her  to  strengthen  it  by 
outdoor  exercises,  and  she  became  an  ailept  in  shooting,  riding,  rowing,  skuting,  and 
swimming.  She  also  showed  a  talcut  for  sculpture  by  modeling  figures  in  clay.  To 
prepare  herself  for  her  chosen  career,  she  studied  anatomy,  first  witli  her  father  and 
afterwards  at  the  medical  college  at  St.  Louis.  Returning  to  her  home  in  18ol,  she 
modeled  her  first  work,  **  Hcsper,"  which  had  so  decided  a  success  that  she  was  sent  lo 
Rome,  where  she  became  the  pupil  of  Gibson.  In  his  studio  she  modeled  busts  pf 
"Daphne"  and  *•  Medusa,"  and  a  statue  of  "(Enone"and  the  much-admired  stiuuo  of 
*•  Beatrice  Cenci"  for  the  mercantile  library  of  St.  Louis.  Copies  of  her  btaiue  of  "Puck." 
of  which  there  are  about  80,  were  ordered  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  dnke  of  Ham- 
ilton. Her  most  ambitious  work  is  a  colossal  statue  of  "Zeuobia  in  Chains."  The 
"  Sleeping  Faun,"  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1867,  is  one  of  her  best  works. 

HOSPICE,  the  name  given  to  the  pious  establishments  kept  up  by  the  monkn  on  some 
of  the  Alpine  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  a£fording  assistance  and  shelter  to  travelers. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  that  on  the  great  St.  Bernard  (see  Bernard,  Great  St.),  which 
the  priests  of  the  canton  of  Valaia  gained  possession  of  in  1825,  and  afterwards  tirted  up 
in  a  comfortable  manner.  A  hospice  likewise  existed  on  St.  Gothard  as  early  as  t  he  iSt  h 
century.  At  present,  however,  it  is  inhabited  not  by  monks,  but  by  a  hospitaler,  who 
entertains  trarelers  gratis,  and  accepts  no  remuneration  beyond  a  present,  bimilar  estab- 
lishments are  found  on  Mont  Cenis,  the  Simplon,  and  the  little  St.  Bernard. 

HOSPITAL,  in  law,  is  used  in  England  to  denote  an  eleemosynary  corporation  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  cerUiin  descriptions  of  persons;  whereas  in  Scotland  it 
more  frequently  signifies  a  mortification  or  endowment  for  the  education  ns  well  as  sup- 
port of  children.  In  both  countries  it  is  also  used,  popularly,  to  denote  an  instilutiou 
for  dispensing  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  gratuitously. 

HOSPITAL,  Dames  of  the.    See  Sisters  of  Charity. 

HOSPITALEBS,  charitable  brotherhoods  founded  at  various  timce  and  in  different 
^countries,  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  vow  to  devote  tbemselvca  to  this 
work  of  mercy  is,  in  all  these  brotherhoods,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  vows  of  poverty, 
•chivitity,  and  obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  religious  orders  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of  a  hospital  served  by  such  a  brother- 
liood  is  that  of  Constance  in  the  18th  century. 

The  knights  of  3t.  John  (Q'^ )  ^^  Jerusalem,  as  also  the  Teutonic  knights  (q.v.), 
were  originally  hospitalers.  The  hospitalers  of  Our  Lady  of  Christian  Chai'ity  were 
founded  near  Chalons  in  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  by  Guy  de  Joinville;  a  similar  body  at 
Paris  in  1294;  and  the  hospitalers  of  Our  Lady  Delia  Scala  about  the  same  time  at  Sieaa. 
The  history  of  the, brethren  of  naercy,  founded  by  St.  John  ov  God,  will  be  found 
under  that  name.  There  are  many  other  local  institutes  or  congregations^  all  of  which, 
however,  recognize  the  same  general  rules  and  follow  the  same  general  organization. 

HOSPITALS  are  so  called  from  the  mediesval  ?iofpitia,  or  more  properly  the  class  of 
hospitals  established  rery  generally  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  lepers,  who^  malady 
was  one  of  the  scourges  of  Europe.  These  leper  hospitals  were  very  commonly  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  called  "  spitals;"  hence  the  frequencv  of  such  names  of  places  as 
SpitaU  Spitalfields,  etc.  The  leper  hospitals,  and  other  kmds  of  the  old  hospitia,  dis- 
appeared with  the  improvement  of  society,  and  substitutes  for  them  on  a  broader  scale 
began  to  be  established  in  the  modern  form  of  hospitals.  Of  public  establishments 
Under  this  general  designation  there  are  now,  as  is  commonly  known,  Uirce  distinct 
classes— hospitals  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  hurt,  hospitals  for  the 
board  and  edocation of  children,  and  hospitals  for  the  reception  and  permanent  board 
of  poor  old  persons  of  both  sexes.  Hospitals  of  these  several  classes  are  numerous  and 
on  a  munificent  scale  in  Great  Britain,  wliere  they  take  the  position  of  leading  charities 
in  the  country.  As,  in  the  present  work,  the  more  remarkable  hospitals  receive  some 
notice  under  their  respective  heads,  we  need  here  cmly  ofier  a  few  general  observations. 

Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  hurt  are  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  termed 
infirmaries.  Under  whatever  designation,  institutions  of  this  kind  arc  now  established 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  supported,  as  in  England,  on  a  principle  of  charity, 
•or,  as  in  France,  chlefiy  from  the  funds  of  the  state  or  the  civic  municipalities.  The 
primary  or  more  important  object  of  all  such  institutions  is  to  mitigate  bodily  suffering, 
whether  that  arises  from  natural  or  accidental  causes,  in  which  respect  they  are  indis- 
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peDsablo  as  a  rcfugo  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  private  medical  or  surgical  attl,  or 
as  a  convenient  tnciuis  of  succor  on  eniergcucR'S  lo  persons  of  every  rank  ami  dogrets  of 
opulence.  While  such  is  the  main  object  of  these  benevolent  in»liiuiianH,  they  are  ia 
numerous  inHtances  serviceable  us  scliooU  for  me<llcino and  surgery;  aM  such,  do  umv<»r- 
sity  al  vhich  these  and  kiudrcd  branches  of  learning  are  taught*can  be  mU\  to  he  com- 
plete without  the  adjunct  of  a  well-organized  bospituU  where  professors  can  praeticully 
educate  their  pupils  by  ]x>in ling  out  varieties  of  disease  and  injuries,  and  exemplifying 
mcthmls  of  trc^atmcnt.  Hence  the  l>est  specimens  of  hospitals  are  found  in  univei>iity 
towns— as  in  London,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  home  other  cities  fnmed  as  schools  of  nwAi- 
cine  and  surgerv.  The  older  of  the  Lnudoa  hos|)itals  arc  St.  Thomas's  155:i:  Nt.  llar- 
tholomew's,  1546;  and  Bethlehem.  1547.  A  considerable  secession  to  the  number  t(iok 
place  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  socieiy  became  alive  to  the  value  of  such  institu- 
tions. It  was  at  this  period  that  the  royal  infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was  established  (1736). 
The  antiquity  of  British  hospitals  sinks  into  insignificance  in  com|)arison  with  tluil  of 
some  institutions  of  this  kind  on  the  continent.  The  HCtel  Dieu  in  Paris,  which  is 
alleged  to  be  the  most  ancient  hospital  in  Europe,  was  foimdcd  in  the  7ih  c,  and,  long 
known  as  the  Maison  Dieu,  received  the  Ixncfuctions  of  successive  sovereigns.  It  U 
sow  conducted  ou  a  stntK'ndous  scale.  Houses  of  this  kind  in  France  usually  receive 
valuable  aid  from  a  religious  sisterhood  renowned  for  its  practiced  benevoh*noe,  the  sis- 
ters of  mercy.  A  strikmg  example  of  these  women's  unselfish  and  useful  lalK)rs  is  fur- 
nished at  the  great  hospital  for  the  sick  and  hurt  at  Lyons,  where  the  entire  establishment 
— ciM)king,  nursing,  dispensing  medicine,  etc. — is  gratuitously  conducted  by  them. 

In  London.  Paris,  and  other  large  seats  of  population  the  pressiu-e  for  admission  by 
patients,  and  likewise  the  necessity  for  chisslfying  and  properly  attending  to  large  nam- 
tiers,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  s])eciLd  departments  i>r  meiliad  prac- 
tice. Thus,  besides  the  general  h«)spitals,  there  are  now  lying-in  hospitals,  opblliHlmic 
hospitals,  consumptive  hospitals,  chihlren*s  hospitids,  etc.— c*ach  wilhila  peculmr  accom- 
modation, and  its  appropriate  staff  of  otflcials.  Indepenrlently  of  these,  there  are  hospi- 
tals for  the  treatment  of  mental  maladies,  of  which Betldehem  and  St.  Luke's  in  Lotuloo. 
and  the  establishments  in  Paris  known  as  hospices,  are  examples.  To  this  class  of 
institutions  Ijclong lunatic  asylums  (q.v.),  also  asylums  for  the  reception  and  treiitmentof 
naturallv  imbecile  children;  these  last,  though  in  o|x;ration  for  some  time  in  Fmncc  and 
Switzerland,  lieing  but  of  recent  establishment  in  Great  Britain.  To  all  thcs«  institutions 
under  civil  administration  are  to  be  added  those  hospitals  which  are  maintaiued  by  U» 
English,  French,  and  other  governments  for  the  military  and  naval  services. 

lio  part  of  the  social  economy  of  European  countries  is  so  perfect  in  its  organization, 
so  pun*ly  uumnne,  and  so  unobjectionable  on  the  score  of  promiscuous  charity,  as  Um 
institution  of  public  hospitals  or  infirmaries.  As  means  of  relief  and  schools  of  medi- 
cine, they  appear  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  every  dense  community;  not  the  least  of 
their  valuable  qualities  being  that,  by  their  prompt  and  liberal  action,  they  interpose  to 
stem  contagious  distempers  which,  if  unchecked  on  their  outbreak,  might  visit  and  deci- 
mate families  who  are  far  removed  above  the  need  of  gratuitous  medictil  attendance.  On 
this  latter  grouml,  as  well  as  from  sentiments  of  benevolence,  the  hospitals  or  infirmaries 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  the  objects  of  much  solicitude  to  tiie  general  com- 
munity; it  being  customary  for  wealthy  individuals  to  Ix'queath  sums  towards  their  sup- 
port, and  for  public  subscriptions  and  church  collections  to  be  made  for  them  annually. 
In  some  cases,  besides  the  infirmaries  so  miscellaneously  sustained,  hospitals  are  creeled 
and  maintained  wholly  by  endowment 

A  leading  peculiarity  of  medical  hospitals  is  their  good  order  and  cleanliness.  Tbej 
are  mostly  large  edifices,  and  though,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  licst  placed  in  siiy 
situations,  tliey  are  for  the  sake  of  convenience  usually  situated  in  the  neigh borhondt 
where  they  are  particularly  required.  Internally  they  are  arranged  in  wards,  each  nnder 
its  own  nurses,  with  general  superintendents  and  a  suitable  body  of  servants.  Being 
open  niglit  and  day  to  receive  pressing  cases,  there  is  a  resident  sui^geon  with  asaJstants 
constimt  ly  in  attendance.  Scrupulous  cleanliness,  quiet,  decorous  coniluct.  exclusion  of 
intoxicants  and  of  miscellaneous  visitors,  are  among  the  points  princifMdly  attended  tobj 
the  managers. 

The  Middlesex  hospital,  parish  of  Marylebone,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  t 
general  hospital  in  England.  It  is  a  large  building,  disposc<l  in  the  form  of  llie  letter  E 
which  "idmits  of  thorough  ventilation  in  all  the  passages.  It  comprehends  810  binls.  of 
which  190  are  for  medical  and  190  for  mirgical  cases.  Three  wards  are  set  apart  ff)r  the 
reception  of  26  pwir  women  affected  with  omcer,  a  class  of  cas(«  when  secmingl)r  incu- 
rable not  usually  mlmitted  into  general  hospitals.  The  staflf  consists  of  three  physicians, 
who  take  clini^  of  the  medical  cases  in  the  wards;  a  physician -accouclieur.  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  dl8ea<«es  peculiar  to  women  and  infants,  and  who  superintends  tlie  work- 
ing of  the  matemitjr  de|)artraent ;  four  surgeons, who  take  charge  of  the  surgical  patients; 
and  assistant  physicians  and  snrgcons,  wlio  take  care  of  out-patient  a  Ri*Hident  liouse- 
snrgeonsand  an  apotjiecary  with  assistants  attend  to  all  emergencies  in  the  alisenrc  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  summon  them  if  necessary.  Attached  to  the  hospital  «i* 
a  chaplain  and  wcretary.  The  physician**  and  sunrcona.  wh*»givc  their  8i»rviccs  gratui- 
tously, act  as  professors  in  the  medical  college.  The  management  is  conducted  by  po^- 
•ernors  and  a  medical  and  weekly  committee.     In-  and  out-door  patiimia  are  admliicd  by 
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letters  of  recnmmcndntiOD  from  governors  or  subscribers  to  the  fund.**,  but  in  cases  of 
cancer  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  ftiul  in  ciises  of  emergency,  tlie  recomnieiidrttion  i>«  dis- 
pen^'d  with.  Tlie  annunl  numljer  of  patients  received  itito  ihe  hf>.spital  is  about  2,100, 
and  18.000  leceive  attemlance  at  tlieir  own  homes.  No  iyinp:-!n  patients  are  now  admit- 
ted into  the  liin»piial,  but  about  800  poor  women  are  yearly  delivered  at  their  own  dwell- 
ings, by  pupils  and  midwives,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  phy>icianaccoucheur.  Tlio 
total  expense  incurred  is  less  than  £11.000,  of  which  more  Uian  a  half  is  from  endow- 
Dient,  and  the  remainder  from  subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  and  iniscelhux^us  col- 
lections. A  separate  fund  is  provided  to  tv^sist  poor  patients  leaving  the  hospital  wha 
may  be  deficient  in  clothin;?  or  other  necessaries. 

As  in  some  degn*c  allied  or  auxiliary  to  iiospitals  there  are  two  kinds  of  estal)1ish- 
men ts  deserving  notice.  The  firs>t  to  bo  mentioned  are  public  c2Mr;>^nmn««.  where,  at 
stiiteil  hours,  medical  advice  and  medicineii  are  given  gratis  to  applicants;  and  thougl^ 
like  other  forms  of  chariiy  liable  to  abuse,  it  is  allowed  that  tliesc  institutions  are  of  niuclk 
value  in  the  midst  of  )K>or  communities,  and  also,  like  hospitals,  are  a  means  of  slaying 
tbe  course  of  contagious  distempers.  The  other  institutions  to  be  noticed  are  tho8ecall(*d 
in  France  maiajnadenunU,  These  establishments  are  pnvatc  liospitals  for  the  recreption 
and  treatment  of  patients  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  board  and 
mcdiciU  or  surgical  attendance.  A  common  cliarge  is  from  three  to  live  francs  a  day. 
Under  the  name  of  wznatonum^fin  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  this  kind  of  insti- 
tution into  England,  where,  however,  from  various  circumstances,  including  the  gener- 
ally good  home-accommodation  of  the  middle  and  sub-middle  classes,  tlie  institution  has 
not  Iteeome  so  popular  as  it  is  in  Paris. 

Hospitals  for  the  board  and  <'ducation  of  the  young  are  more  varied  in  character 
and  more  numerous  in  Great  Brit^iin  than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  large  and  handsome  buildings,  placed  in  snlubrious  sitimtions  in  the 
environs  of  cities,  some  are  specially  adapted  u>t  boys,  some  for  girls,  and  less  frequently 
they  are  for  both;  some  are  maintained  by  endowments  from  deceased  benefactors, 
some  by  funds  connected  with  trade  incorporations,  and  some  by  casual  donations  and 
subscriptions.  The  oldest,  and  those  on  the  most  munificent  scale,  are  of  the  class  first 
mentioned;  as,  for  example,  Christ's  liospital,  London,  and  Heriot*s  hospital.  Edin- 
burgh. Donaldson's  hospital,  Edinburgh,  belongs  to  this  class;  and  so  likewis^e  does  the 
Girard  college,  Philadelphia,  which,  costing  for  crnstruction  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars  and  giving  accommodation  to  upwanls  of  800  orphans,  is  not  excelled  in  point 
of  architectural  grandeur,  or  in  munificence  of  private  endowment,  by  any  Euro|)ean 
hospital  for  children.  In  the  whole  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  Great  Britain  there 
is  a  similarity  of  arrang|ements.  The  inmates  are  assumed  to  be  orphans,  or  the  children 
of  parents  in  reduced  circumstances;  they  arc  admitted  at  about  6  or  7  years  of  age.  and 
kept  till  about  14;  they  receive  gratuitous  board  and  education  within  the  establish- 
ment; and  they  wear  a  uniform  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  directors — the  dress  l^eing 
in  some  instances  in  England  antiquated  and  ridiculous.  There  is  ordinarily  a  keen 
<K>mpetition  among  parents  and  guardians  to  procure  the  admission  of  children  into 
these  hospitals,  for  the  Iwncflt  to  oe  secured  is  aeemed  equal  to  a  gift  of  £200  to  £/)00. 
Hence,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  charity,  to  call  it  so,  is  frequently  abused.  As  resi- 
dence within  such  e8tal)lishments  for  a  period  of  6  or  7  years,  interrupted  only  by  holi- 
days, involves  a  withdrawal  to  that  extent  from  the  family  circle,  serious  objections 
have  lately  been  taken  to  the  marked  and  necessary  deficiency  of  hospital  training.  On 
this  ground,  as  well  as  from  their  pauperizing  tendency,  hospitals  for  children  are  suffer- 
ing in  public  estimation ;  and  extended  in  number  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  as 
they  are  in  Edinburgh  and  some  other  places,  are  remonstrated  against  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  a  sound  social  economy. 

HosFTTALB  for  indigent  old  men  and  women  are  found  in  several  Europeon  countries, 
but  nowhere  are  tliey  so  common  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  where  lagging 
is  rigorously  proscribed  by  the  police,  and  almsgiving  assumes  the  character  of  rates 
for  support  or  the  poor.  The  workhouses  for  the  reception  of  parish  paupers  are  the 
liumblest  variety  of  these  hospitia,  tliough  as  seen  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land they  are  on  a  vast  scale  of  accommodation,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  unions  or 
clusters  of  parishes.  Considerably  above  these  in  pomt  of  comfort  and  liberality  of 
management  are  the  hospitals  endowed  by  individuals  or  by  incorH^rations  for  persona 
who  once  occupied  a  respectable  position  and  have  through  misfortunes  lapsed  into 
decayed  circumstances.  Almost  every  city  of  any  note  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
one  or  more  of  this  species  of  hospital:  the  claim  for  admission  being  ordinarily  a  privi- 
lege of  local  burgesses  or  members  of  incorporated  crafts.  Analogous  to  this  cUiss  of 
Institutions  was  Greenwich  hospital,  for  superannuated  mariners  connected  with  the 
royal  navy,  and  the  military  hospital.  Chelsea.  In  England  there  arc  numerous  estab- 
lishments called  almshouses.  These  are  of  the  nature  of  hospitals  for  indigent  men  and 
-women  of  respectable  character,  but  with  this  diflference,  that  instead  of  all  living  in 
■wards  under  one  roof,  the  inmates  are  each  provided  with  a  small  dwelling  for  him  or 
herself,  and  receive  the  means  of  separate  livelihood.  T\\ese  establisliments,  consisting 
of  clusters  of  neat  small  cottages  In  contiguity,  or  of  separate  dwellings  grouped  in  the 
form  of  a  spacious  building.  al)oiind  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  w'liere  tfiey  afford 
pleasing  examples  of  the  munificence  of  opulent  benefactors  and  incorporated  city 
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compaDies.  At  St.  Cross,  near  Wincliestcr.  and  at  Coventry  there  are  almshouses 
curious  from  their  antiquity  and  extcraal  appearance.  Tiic  uoblciiC  example  of  tliis 
class  of  institutions  is  theX/fiarter-house,  London,  described  in  the  present  work. 

HOSPITALS,  MiLTTABT,  establishments  for  tlie  reception  of  the  siclc  and  wounded  of 
sn  army.  The  smallest  is  the  regimental  hospital,  under  the  medical  officers  of  the 
regiment;  next,  there  is  the  divisional  hospital,  pi-esided  over  by  staff  medical  officers, 
for  the  henetlt  of  all  the  corps  in  the  division;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  general  hospital, 
Applicable  to  the  whole  force.  In  these  hospitals  the  medical  officers  are  responsible 
directly  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  for  all  purely  medical  functions.  With  regard 
to  discipline,  inspections,  and  other  militaty  duties,  the  principal  medical  officer  is 
responsible  to  the  commandant  of  the  regiment  or  division,  who  in  his  turn  is  answer- 
able to  the  geueral-in-chief  for  the  state  of  the  hospitals  in  his  command.  Soldiers 
while  in  hospital  are  subjected  to  a  stoppa^  of  7d.  a  day  from  their  pay,  unless  in  hos- 
pital on  account  of  wounds  received  in  action  or  on  service  in  the  field;  but  their  whole 
pay  is  stopped  if  detention  in  hospital  be  certified  to  have  become  necessary  from  their 
own  misconduct.  There  are  several  large  military  hospitals  at  home— e.g.,  Netley  (q.v.); 
fort  Pitt,  for  lunatic  soldiers;  Woolwich;  etc.  In  the  French  army  the  service  of  the 
field  hospitals  forms  part  of  the  intendancc  of  the  army,  the  medical  officers  in  charge 
being  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  intendant-general. 

HOSPITALS,  Military  (ante).  The  principles  of  hospital  construction  were  pointed 
out  by  a  commission  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences  in  1778,  and  improved  ia 
several  details  by  Miss  Nightingale,  Galton.  and  others,  and  in  the  late  American  and 
Franco  German  wars.  The  general  principles  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
directions.  The  most  important  part  of  a  hospital  is  thoward;  that  is,  tlie  special 
apartment,  or  system  of  apartments,  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  paticnt&  It 
ahoiild,  if  large,  be  arranged  in  separate  pavilions  of  one,  or  at  most  not  more  than  two 
stories.  These  buildings  should  be  about  2.>  ft.  wide,  14  ft.  high,  and  of  a  length  allow- 
ing not  less  than  100  square  ft.  per  bed.  In  warm  climates  the  height  should  be  greater. 
and  also  the  floor-space,  allowing  at  least  130  sq.  ft.  per  bed.  No  one  ward  should 
contain  more  than  32  beds.  The  windows  should  be  opposite,  reaching  from  8  ft.  above 
the  floor  to  one  foot  from  the  ceil  in  <^.  and  occupy  one-third  of  the  wall-spaca  Tlie 
floors  should  be  of  hard  pine  or  oak  (Georgia  pine  in  this  country),  and  perfectly  tighL 
In  re^^nrd  to  the  walls  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  plaster- 
ing or  mortar  over  laths,  whilewaslied  with  milk  of  lime,  is  the  best,  on  account  of  its 
absorbing  power,  noxious  gases  being  undoubtedly  disposed  of  in  this  way  by  oxidation 
within  the  porous  spaces.  A  plan  of  hospital  was  not  unusual  in  the  armies  durinz 
the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  in  America,  in  which  the  wards  or  pavilions  were  disposed 
in  a  radiating  form  around  a  circular  court,  from  100  to  160  ft.  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hospital.  A  plan  of  Hicks  hospital  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  sometimes 
£iven  as  a  model.  This  has  a  mess  dining-room  in  one  of  the  radiating  buildinza,  rather 
larger  than  tbe  others,  and  the  offices  and  other  administration  buildings  in  the  court. 
A  better  plan  was  carried  out  in  the  hospital  at  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  in  which  the  admin- 
istration apartments,  dUpensary,  mess-rooms,  and  surgeons'  quarters  were  placed  in  a 
large  building  occupying  a  site  among  the  other  radiating  buildings.  The  advantage  is 
apparent  in  the  open  court  that  is  unobstructod  in  regard  to  currents  of  air,  and  in  tlie 
j^reater  cheerfulness  of  the  arrangement,  which  admits  of  a  free  view  from  ono  ward  to 
all  the  others,  allowing  the  convalescent  patients  who  may  be  sitting  in  their  respective 
porticoes  to  greet  each  otlier;  for  wounded  and  sick  soldiers,  when  they  are  able  to  lie  so, 
are  a  very  social  fraternity.  The  central  court  can  then  be  laid  out  in  plats  of  grass  and 
flower-beds,  in  the  care  of  which  the  patients  take  great  pleasure  during  tiieir  ofti'n  long 
conflnemenl  and  absence  from  family.  The  pUin  of  the  Lincoln  hospital  at.Wasliington 
Was  the  arrangement  of  the  wards  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  they  being  placed 
4sn  ecfieloii^  wiih  the  base  of  the  triangle  bein^  left  open.  The  triangular  space  belween 
the  wards  was  occupied  by  the  various  administration  buildings. 

HOBPITALS,  Navax.,  establishments  for  the  cure  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen. 
They  are  served  bv  naval  medical  officers.  The  naval  hospitals  at  home  which  are  at 
present  kept  up  anfat  Haslnr  (q.v.)  and  Plymouth.  Yarmouth,  Haulbowline.  Dartmouth, 
and  Portland;  but  abroad  there  are  such  establishments  at  Malta,  Bermuda.  Halifax, 
Trincomalee,  Jamaica,  Esquimault,  the  Cape,  Hong-Kon^,  Yokohama,  and  Lisbon.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  naval  hospitals  amounts  to  about  £65.000. 

H08F0BAB,  a  Slavonic  title  once  commonly  given  to  the  governors  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachiii,  whereas  the  prince  of  Romania  is  now  known  under  the  native  Romanic 
title  of  clomnu.  Another  Slavonic  term,  voojevood,  was  also  often  given  to  the  hospodar, 
the  term  woiewod  signifying  the  right  and  dignity  of  leading  the  army  (being  thus 
identical  witu  duke),  while  hospodar  (gospodar,  gospod,  gospodin,  in  the  various 
Slavonic  dialects)  means  simply  master  (dominus).  Formerly  the  Litliuanian  princea 
were  likewise  ca'.led  JiospodarB,  and  the  Polish  kings,  down  to  the  time  of  Sobieski, 
asi*umed  this  title  in  their  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Russia.  Oosudar  (ruler,  mon- 
arch) is  even  now  the  title  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  in  conversation  sigiiific^naaster. 
Bee  Moldavia  and  Wallacuia.  digitized  byVJU^VLC 
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HO0T  (Lat.  hoitia,  a  Tictim),  the  name  given  in  tlie  Roman  Catlmlic  church  to  tlie 
consocruted  bread  of  the  eucliarist.  It  is  so  culled  iu  conformity  wiih  tlic  doctrine  of 
tbat  ciiurch  tliut  the  eucharlst  is  a  '* sacrifice/'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The 
host  iu  the  Latin  church  is  a  thin  circular  disk  of  unleavened  bread,  nuulc  of  the  finest 
flour,  and  generally  Iteariug  some  emblematic  device,  as  the  crucifixion,  the  lamb,  or 
some  words  or  initials  of  words  having  reference  to  the  sacrifice.  In  the  Greek  and 
other  orienUil  churciics.  as  well  as  in  the  various  Protestant  communities,  the  euchuiist 
is  celebrated  in  leavened  bread,  onlj  differing  from  ordinary  bread  iu  lieinij^  of  a  finer 
quality;  and  one  of  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the  west  alleged  by  Micliael  Ceru- 
larius  was  the  western  practice  of  using  unleavened  bread.  The  Greek  and  Protestant 
controversialists  allege  that,  in  the  early  church,  ordinary  or  leavened  bread  was  always 
used,  and  that  our  Lord  himself,  at  the  last  supper,  employed  the  same.  Even  the 
learned  cardinal  Bona  and  the  Jesuit  Blrmond  are  of  the  same  opinion;  but  most 
Roman  divines,  with  the  great  Mabillon  at  their  Iicad,  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
use  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  especially  for  its  conformity  with  the  institution  of 
our  Lord,  inasmuch  as  at  the  paschal  supper, at  which  "he  took  bread,  and  blessed. and 
brake  it."  none  other  than  the  unleavened  was  admissible  (Exod.  xii.  8,  15;  Levit.  xxiii. 
S),    See  Elects  Dogmatik,  iii.  190. 

HOST,  Jens  Era^oh,  a  Danish  historian,  b.  at  St.  Thomas.  Sept  15,  1773;  d.  Mnr. 
26,  1844.  The  great  aim  of  his  literary  career  was  to  create  a  conviction  of  their 
unity  among  the  Scandinavian  nations.  With  this  view,  he  established,  in  company 
with  Nycrup,  Pram,  and  Bnggesen,  the  Scandinavian  literary  society,  which  originated 
the  journal  entitled  tlie  JSeuMiinaman  Mwmtm,  His  most  important  work  is  Count 
Stf-uen^e  an4  his  Minutry,  (8  vols.,  Copenh.  1824),  which  was  the  first  attempt  to  delin* 
eate,  in  a  thoroughly  impartial  manner,  tha  events  of  that  singular  period  in  Dimish 
history.  Among  his  other  writings  arc:  Svensks  Blade;  Euphrvgyne;  Dannora;  A 
Sitedtm  Orammar  and  Dieiioiiary  for  Danes;  Lectures  on  the  Swedish  Language  and 
Poetry;  L'fe  and  Government  of  Gustavus  Adolphun;  Mtmoriais  of  tlie  Life  ahU  Govern' 
ment  of  Christian  VII.;  and  History  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  under  Christian  VIL 

HOSTAGE  (through  the  French  otage  (ostage),  from  the  Latin  dbses"^,  one  given  in 
pledge  for  the  performance  of  conditions.  When  a  town  capitulates,  victors  and  van- 
quished usually  ffive  into  the  custody,  one  of  the  other,  sevend  officers,  as  pledges  that 
each  party  will  chily  carry  out  the  terms  stipulated.  When  the  terms  are  fulfilled,  the 
hostnges  are  exchanged;  but  if  the  terms  be  evaded,  the  opposite  side  holds  the  right  to 
put  to  death  or  otherwise  punish  the  hostages  in  its  pos^iession.  It  is  needless,  how- 
ever, to  add  that,  in  moacm  civilised  warfare,  the  circumstances  would  have  to  be 
very  remarkable  indeed  to  be  held  to  justify  so  cruel  a  measure  as  the  execution  of  a 
hostage. 

HOSTILirrSi  TuTxus,  grandson  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  Hie  champion  of  Rome  in  the 
first  war  with  the  Sabines.  succeeded  Numa  Pompilius  on  the  throne  of  Rome,  670  n.c. 
According  to  Livyand  other  writers,  Hostilius  made  the  famous  arrangement,  by  the 
combat  or  the  Uomtii  with  the  Curiatii,  for  the  decision  of  the  question  of  supremacy 
between  Rome  and  Alba,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  former;  he  fought  against 
Fidens?  and  Veil,  and  conquered  these  cities,  destroyed  Alba,  and  removed  the  inhabi- 
tants to  Rome,  giving  them  Mt.  Cselius  to  dwell  on,  and  carried  on  war  against  the 
Sabines.  As  he  grew  old,  he  became  more  pacific  in  his  inclinations,  and  determined  to 
attend  more  diligently  to  the  worship  of  the  god?,  but  he  had  too  long  provoked  ihem 
by  his  negligence  to  be  forgiven,  so  that,  when  he  wished  to  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius, 
the  god  consumed  Hostilius  and  his  house  with  fire,  about  638  B.C.  According  to 
Niebuhr,  Arnold,  etc.,  there  are  glimpses  of  a  distinct  personality  in  the  legend  of 
Hostilius,  unlike  those  of  Romulus  ana  Kuma,  which  are  merely  personifications  Of  the 
two  principal  stages  of  a  nation's  growth. 

HOT-AIR  ENGIKE.    See  Caloric  Engikb,  ante. 

HOTBED,  a  heap  of  fermenting  matter,  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  and  generally 
surmounted  with  a  frame,  for  tltt  cultivation  of-  plants  wliioh  require  moro  than  the 
natural  heat  of  the  climate  and  season,  but  not  so  much  as  to  render  the  hothouse 
necessary.  The  heat  is  the  resuU  of  fermentation.  Hotlteds,  not  beingexpcnsive,  are 
in  very  general  use;  as  for  growing  melons  and,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  cucum- 
bers, for  raising  ornamental  plants  from  seed  in  spring,  to  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  as  summer  advances,  etc.  The  material  mostly  used  is  Btable-dung.  or  a  ndx- 
ture  of  horse^dung  and  litter;  but  tanners*  bark,  leaves,  the  waste  of  flax,  cotton,  or 
woolen  factories,  etc..  ai^  sometimes  substituted  for  it  The  heat  of  a  very  rapid  fer- 
mentation being  too  great,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  this  be  over  before  the  hotbed  is  planted; 
and  it  is  usual,  on  this  account,  to  prepare  the  materials  for  some  time  before  it  is 
formed.  A  hotbed  is  made  highest  at  the  back,  sloping— in  the  nortliern  parts  of  the 
world — towards  the  south.  The  bed  extends  on  all  sides  0  in.  or  therebv  beyond  the 
frame,  which  has  a  movable  glass  sash  or  sashes,  according  to  its  size.  The  thickness 
of  the  hotbed,  and  of  the  earth  upon  it,  are  accommodatccTto  the  purpose  intended  and 
the  degree  of  heat  required.  When  the  heat  decreases,  it  is  for  some  purposes  necessary 
to  keep  it  up  b/  lifUngs  of  the  same  material  as  the  hotbed  added  to  the  sides  of  it. 


Hotchpot.  A'*\0 

Hotel.  ^^-^ 

The  mshcs  of  hotbeds  must  be  partially  removed  daring  the  day,  to  permit  TcntilatioD 
aud  tiie  escape  of  vapor. 

HOTCHPOT,  a  plniise  used  in  English  law  to  dc^note  that  "where  one  child  has  already 
received  an  advancement  out  of  tlie  fntlier's  personal  estnte,  that  child  must  liring  such 
sum  into  hotchpot  l)efore  he  will  be  allowed  to  share  with  the  otbe.'  children,  under  the 
statute  of  distributions,  after  the  fraher's  death.  In  other  words,  a  child  who  lius  got 
money  from  the  father  to  place  him  in  business,  etc.,  must  treat  that  as  a  payment  to 
account  of  his  share  at  tlie  father's  death.  A  similar  but  not  identical  doctrfoe  exists 
iu  Sciitland  under  the  name  of  collation  (q.v.). 

HOTCHPOTCH,  a  Srottii^h  dish,  may  be  defined  as  a  kind  of  mutton-broth  in  which 
green  peas  take  the  place  of  biuley  or  rice.  This  is  a  dish  only  to  Ije  obtained  in  per- 
fection in  summer,  when  green  peas  are  in  season.  Put  on  two  quarts  of  water,  and 
when  it  hoils  put  in  3  lbs.  of  the  back-ribs  of  mutton  or  lamb,  paring  off  the  fat  if  tljere 
be  too  much.  Put  iu  with  the  meat  two  or  three  carrots  cut  into  t^quares,  and  two 
grated,  also  three  or  four  sweet  young  turnips  in  squares,  a  cauliflower  and  a  lettuce 
cut  down,  a  few  young  onions  shred,  a  little  pai'sley,  and  about  a  pint  of  sweet  youog 
peas.  Boil  this  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  take  out  the  meat  and  cut  it  in  chops,  lay- 
ing it  aside.  Add  another  pint  of  young  peas,  seasoning  with  pepper  and  ssilt:  aild 
"When  tlieso  peas  are  done,  put  in  the  chops.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  nerve  up  the 
whole  in  a  tureen.  Instead  of  cutting  the  meat  into  chops,  it  is  not  unusual  to  k<i*p  it 
whole  and  serve  it  separately.  Neck  of  mutton  makes  excellent  hotchpotch.  The 
composition  of  the  mess  may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  beans,  white  cabbage  sliced, 
or  asparagus-points.  8onie  boil  the  empty  hulls  of  the  peas  in  a  little  water  apart,  and 
add  the  strained  liquor  to  the  rest',  which  gives  additional  sweetness.  Hotchpotch  is 
considered  the  dief-d* autre  of  Scottish  cookery. 

HOTEL,  originally  Jiostel,  or  hmtelrie,  a  Fi-ench  term  applied  to  an  inn,  or  house  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  travelers.  The  term,  however,  is  also  applied  in 
France  to  the  town  mansion  of  a  distinguished  personage,  and  in  like  manner  the  word 
inn  was  at  one  time  indifferently  used  In  England  to  signify  the  town  residence  of  a 
great  man.  The  name  hostelrie  was  applied  by  Chaucer  to  a  public  inn,  and  till  a  more 
recent  period  it  wiui  similarly  used  in  Scotlancf.  From  its  general  use  comes  the  desig- 
nation hostler,  which  originally  sismificd  the  keeper  of  the  inn  or  hostel.  Only  in  recent 
times  has  the  significant  old  English  word  inn  Ixien  eclipsed  by  the  reintroduction  of 
hostel,  under  the  softened  form  of  Ii6tel. 

An  account  of  inns  ancient  and  modem,  under  whatever  designation,  would  form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  social  history.  The  Caravansary  (q.v.)  of  the  east  is  the  most 
ancient  species  of  inn  of  which  there  i»  any  notice.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
improve  on  the  quality  of  these  oriental  establishments.  Their  inns,  if  worthy  of  the 
name,  were  little  better  than  receptacles  for  humble  classes  of  wayfarers,  or  places 
whcire  cooked  food  and  wine  were  dispensed  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  stranger.  Alon? 
their  highway's  the  Homans  gave  encouragement  to  these  primitive  inns;  the  best  of 
such  establishments  being  called  caupona,  or  tabei^a  ditersaiia^  while  those  of  an 
inferior  kind  were  known  as  jx^iiUB,  of  which  some  specimens  have  been  disclosed  at 
Pompeii. 

The  duties  of  hospitality  and  also  the  obligations  of  religion  long  postponed  the 
introduction  of  regular  inns.  In  mediseval  times  the  castles  of  the  barons  offered  shelter 
with  straw,  and  sometimes  food,  to  the  wayfarer  of  high  and  low  degree,  and  there  arc 
traditions  to  tlio  effect  that  to  pass  some  of  these  strongholds  without  calling  to  render 
obeisance,  and  4%ceive  the  hospitality  of  the  owner,  was  deemed  an  insult.  But  the 
monastic  establishments,  great  and  smalK  scattered  over  every  part  of  Christendom, 
formeii  the  chief  JioHpUia  (see  Hospick).  With  the  general  improvement  of  society  and 
the  increasing  concourse  of  travelers  came  the  modern  inn.  or  professional  hospitium. 
at  which  entertainment  for  man  and  horse  was  afforded  as  a  matter  of  business. 
Nowhere  in  Europe  did  this  class  of  establishments  so  soon  attain  to  a  determinate  and 
respectable  character  las  in  England.  Growinff  first  into  importance  in  London,  York. 
Oxford.  Bristol,  and  some  other  cities,  the  substantial  and  well-managed  Eojcliah  inn 
was  imitated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  different  provincial  towns,  and  gained  a  good 
atandlmr  in  national  usage  before  it  spread  to  Scotland;  the  inns  of  which,  even  np  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th  <!.,  were  on  a  meager  scale  of  accommodation.  It  is  not  neces 
sary  to  call  to  mind  more  than  a  few  of  the  interesting  old  inns  in  London,  all  cele- 
brated less  or  more  from  their  respe(!tive  signs :  the  Angel  at  St.  Clement  Danea.  and 
Anoel  at  Islington ;  the  BeU,  Warwick  Lane,  Newgitte  Street ;  Belle  Satage,  Ludgate 
Hill  ;  Bull  am  Mouth,  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand ;  Four  Swarm,  Bishopgate  Street ;  Sura- 
een'a  Hettd,  Snow  Hill;  Oolden  Cross,  Charing  Cmss;  MMie  BovMe,  Fetter  Lane; 
and  Tabard,  S<mthwark.  All  of  these  have  either  disappeared  or  have  lieen  changed 
in  character.  For  the  most  part,  the  old  inns  of  London.  Westminsti^r,  and  Southwark 
con.Histed  of  a  building  round  a  courtyard,  entered  from  the  street  by  a  wide  covered 
passage.  The  ground-floor  was  disposed  as  stables,  kitchens,  and  otiier  olHces.  with  a 
large  reoeption-room  ;  above,  were  the  lesser  a|iartments  and  bedr(»oms,  thrae  laf&t  all 
opening  on  hanging  wooden  galleries,  whence  the  inmates  could  look  down  on  the 
husy  aoene  of  arrivals  and  departures  in  the  courtyard  beneath.    Suine  apecimena  of 
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these  old  inns  with  open  gallerfes  still  surrive.  Snoh  was  the  Thbard,  renowned  as  the 
hoBtclry  from  which  Chaucer's  pilgnnis  set  out  for  Canterbury.  There  is  reason  to 
lielieve  that  this  form  of  construction  waM  derived  from  ih«  arrangement  of  auoient 
Roman  Tiilas,  which  consisted  of  butidings  round  a  8eri<*s  of  courtyards ;  hence,  also, 
the  fo;-3i  of  French  hotels,  public  and  private.  Modem  Italy  has  examples  of  inns  of 
this  form.  We  may  allude  particularly  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Milan,  and  ilie  Alberffo 
delU  Due  Torri  at  Verona;  this  last  having  hanging  galleries  round  a  courtyard  iu  pre- 
cisely the  old  English  style. 

Of  tlie  cbaiiicter  and  management  of  the  inns  of  England,  with  their  offers  of  '*  enter- 
tainment to  man  and  horse."  wc  arc  favored  with  innumerable  glimpses  in  the  fictions 
of  Fielding,  Smollett,  Qoldsmith,  and  others — tlie  jolly  hostess,  the  obsequious  waiters, 
the  bouncing  chambermaids,  the  hostler  who  takes  the  traveler's  nng.  and  above  all  the 
gsirrulouis  host,  who,  when  invited,  gives  his  company  to  his  giiests,  tells  them  the  news, 
aad  at  dinner,  according  to  use  and  wont,  places  the  first  dish  on  the  table.  See  Dr. 
^ntnx*»  Tour  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  iliuslrateil  by  Rowlaudson,  for  some  humor- 
ous delineations  of  inn-usages.  Tlie  great  personal  comfort  and  independence  of  feel- 
ing enjoyed  in  English  inns  is  frequently  referred  to  in  literature.  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  who  died  in  1684.  in  the  BeU,  Warwick  Lane,  '*  often  used  to  say,  that  if  he  wero 
to  choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  1)e  an  inn;  it  looking  like  a  pilgrim's  home,  to 
whom  this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  ct)ufusion  of 
it  And  he  obtziined  what  he  desired." — Burnct*s  Othn  Times,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as 
is  well  known,  expatiates  on  the  delights  of  an  English  inn;  on  one  occasion,  as  related 
by  Boswell,  repeating  with  great  emotion  Shenstone's  lines: 

Whoe*er  has  traveled  lifers  dull  round, 

Where'er  his  Ktages  may  bax  e  beei 
Uav  slgfa  to  think  fie  still  has  found 


English  inns  have  not  lost  their  reputation  for  comfort  and  the  attention  paid  to 
guestsl  but  the  almost  entire  alteration  in  the  methods  of  tnivelinff  by  tlie  introduction 
of  railways  has  left  them  considerably  behind  the  requirements  of  tlie  a.i^e.  Except  in 
the  smalkr  towns  and  villages,  they  have  been  superseded  by  hotels — that  is.  houses  of 
a  more  pretentious  kind.  The  belter  classes  of  tliese  hotels  con  la  in  private  parlors  for 
families  or  individuals  who  choose  to  be  alone,  also  a  hirge  apartment  for  travelers 
generally.  Houses  frequented  by  commercial  travelers  have  a  nmni  set  apart  for  this 
class  of  customers  The  plan  of  taking  meals  at  a  tabU<Ch6U  has  not  hitherto  made 
much  progress  in  England,  as  if  it  were  aomeliow  contrary  to  the  naUonal  reserve  and 
cxclusivenesi.  The  marked  defect  in  the  modern  hotels  in  London  and  elsewhere  in 
England  consists  in  their  insufficient  size  Tiiu  greater  numU'r  are  merely  privato 
houses  transformed  for  the  purpose,  and  arc  inadequato  to  meet  the  swollen  dimensions 
of  railway  traffic.  The  truth  is,  the  establishment  of  inns  or  hotels  in  any  part  of  Qreat 
Britain  has  not  hitherto  been  looked  to  as  a  prodttible  investment  for  a  large  capital. 
The  business  of  inn  keeping  has  been  thought  a  little  derogatory,  and  few  except  old 
waiters,  who  had  rcalizeil  some  money  by  their  services,  embarked  in  tiic  business.  On 
the  coutlnent  of  Europe,  the  trade  of  hotel-keeping  enjoys  a  considcrablv  higher  social 
status.  A  large  capital  is  invested,  the  keeper  or  manager  is  a  iimu  of  local  note,  and 
the  waitera  or  gargone  are  young  men  who  follow  the  bu8ine5»8  as  a  profession  In  which 
they  expect  to  rise  by  their  dillsjence  and  acquirements.  In  point  of  fact,  the  gargon  is 
much  above  the  English  waiter  In  his  aims.  He  voluntarily  undergoes  a  l;ind  of  curric- 
ulum of  educjitif)u,  by  passing  from  the  hotels  of  one  country  to  those  of  another,  and 
does  not  consider  himself  proficient  till  he  speaks  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lish; at  the  very  least,  if  of'^  German  birth,  speaking  French  with  fluency.  Some  ^ood 
&n<l  capacious  hotels,  built  distinctly  as  such,  have  lately  lieen  established  at  the  princi- 
pal milway  termini  In  London,  alfto  at  Dover  and  a  few  other  places.  With  tlieso 
exceptions,  most  English  hotels  are  far  liehind  the  high-class  hotels  of  the  continent:  Kuch 
as  the  Grand  Hotel  and  the  Hotel  de  Lmttre  at  Paris,  the  Melroptfle  at  Geneva,  and  some 
of  the  fino  establishments  at  Hamburg.  London  is  now  irradnally  becoming  lietter 
supplied.  The  Euston,  the  VictoTf'a,  the  OrtMiten&r,  the  Paddington,  the  Chariitg  Croes, 
the  Midland  (all  connected  with  railway  termini);  the  Alexandra,  the  PeUace,  the  Inns  cf 
Court,  and  the  Laiigham.  are  exceedingly  well-appointed  hotels. 

In  England  the  hotel  system  of  living  is  simply  that  of  paying  for  what  is  called 
for.  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  charue  per  diem' for  the  rooins  which  iire  occupied; 
in  France  and  other  continental  countries,  this  plan  is  so  far  modified  by  tlio  plan  of 
dining  at  a  table  d'hCtc,  which  lessens  the  general  expenses.  Both  in  Engliuli  and  con- 
tinental hotels,  the  charge  for  attendance  is  now  made  explicitiv  in  ihe  bill,  a  very 
grateful  improvemant.  The  ordinary  hotels  in  all  |>arts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
licensed  by  magistrates  to  sell  wines,  spiriti*,  and  other  excisable  liquors,  and  therefore 
come  under  the  category  of  public-houses  o|K*n  to  the  supervision  of  the  police.  In  tbo 
higher-class  hotels,  hovvcver,  the  supply  of  liquors  is  confined  to  the  resident  guests; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  others  that  drink  is  sohl  as  in  taverns.  8ee  Tavbun.  Latterly, 
there  has  sprung  up  a  class  of  houses,  some  of  them  on  a  considenible  scale,  known  as 
temperanee  lioteu,  which  have  no  license,  and  do  not  supply  any  excisable  liauors. 
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•Througboiit  the  United  States  of  Ameiica,  the  system  of  hotels  has  taken  a  peculiar 
turn.  The  hotels  tire  built  for  the  purpose,  and  usually  very  large;  with  few  exceptions 
they  are  couiiuctod  as  boariling-houses  on  the  plan  of  charging  so  much  per  diem, 
everything  included  excepting  liquor,  which  is  obtainable  in  a  large  drinking-nwm 
called  the  l>ar.  A  common  charge  is  about  10s.  6d.  sterling  a  day.  All  the  meals  are 
given  with  liberal  prolusion  in  the  table-dUidte  fashion;  and  as  absence  from  these 
enterttiiuuients — 1(»  dine  witii  a  friend,  for  example — makes  no  difference  of  cbiirge,  the 
pysteni,  though  simple  and  udtipted  to  a  constant  flow  of  customers,  is  not  without  its 
disadvantages.  Elegant  in  their  architecture,  and  spacious  and  commo<iiou8  in  their 
interior  arrangements,  the  American  hotels  are  got  up  at  great  expense,  as  may  be 
iudged  from  their  extensive  accommodation,  which  ranges  from  180  to  800  rooms, 
fhe  Antor  Jloute,  the  i>i.  AiehoUm^  and  the  Metivpolitan,  at  New  York,  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  splendid  of  these  establishments.  The  system  of  American  hotels  is 
generally  followed  in  the  British  colonies. 

HOTELS,  Laws  HE8P£CTI^'Q.    See  Inn  and  Innkeepeb,  ante, 

HOTHO,  IIeinrich  Glstavb,  1803-73;  b.  Germany;  a  writer,  and  one  of  Hegel's 
most  distinguished  pupils,  who  became  professor  of  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  was 
extremely  able  as  an  urt-critic.  and  was  for  many  years  director  of  tlie  art  collection 
in  the  n)yal  Berlin  museum.  He  published  VorUsutigen  uber  uEifthetik ;  QefehiehU  der 
deutisduiii  a  nieder  landMien  MaUret,  die  Mdlencfiule  Hubert's  tan  Eyck;  and  several  other 
able  works  on  art. 

HOTHOUSE,  a  building  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  exotic  plants  requiring  a 
liigher  temperature  than  that  of  the  open  air.  The  term  is  sometimes  employed  to 
include  even  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  but  more  generally  it  is  applied  to  those 
buildings  in  which  urtiticial  heat  is  kept  up  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  tiie  bark-stove 
(q.v.),  dry-8tovc  (q.v.),  forcing-houses,  pinery,  peach-house,  etc.  Hothouses  resemble 
greenliouses  in  their  general  form  and  structure,  and  with  most  of  the  same  varicUes 
in  both.  It  is  imporUint  that  they  have  a  good  exposure,  so  that  the  plants  may  enjoy 
as  much  sunshine  as  possible;  unci  the  free  admission  of  air  to  the  utmost  extent  allowed 
by  the  requirements  of  climate,  is  very  advantageous.  The  oldest  mode  of  heating 
hothouses  is  by  furnaces  and  flues;  the  other  modes  practiced  are  by  steam,  or  by  hot 
wau^r  led  througn  the  house  in  tubes,  and  by  hot  air  admitted  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house.     Into  the  details  of  these  modes  we  cannot  enter. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  central  Arkansas,  intersected  by  the  Oaachffa  river, 
and  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.,  70,  5,877^-4)50  colored.  The  hur> 
face  is  hilly  and  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  chief  productions  are 
corn,  cotton,  and  pork.    Co.  seat,  Rockport. 

HOT  SPEIK08,  a  small  t.  in  Arkansas.  U.  S.,  45  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Little  Rock,  and 
celebrated  as  a  rew^rt  for  invalids  to  the  hot  springs  which  give  the  name  to  the  village 
and  the  county.  Fifty-seven  springs,  from  03  to  150**  F..  break  out  from  the  w.  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  flow  into  a  creek  w'hich  empties  into  the  Wachita  river,  6  m.  distant. 
There  are  also  cold  cha1yl)eate  springs,  much  frequented,  and  sulphur  springs  in  the 
same  county.     Pop.  *70,  1276. 

EOTTEKTOT  COinTTBT,  a  region  of  s.  Africa,  strelches  indefinitely  to  the  n. 
from  the  Cape  colony,  having  the  Atlantic  on  the  w.  and  the  Bechuanasand  Rafferson 
the  e.  In  e.  long,  it  extends  between  15"  and  27"*,  and  in  s.  lat.  l)etween  81*  and  some 
line  to  the  n.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  This  territory  is  hut  of  little  value.  lu 
principal  river,  the  Orange,  is  almost  useless  for  navigation ;  and  though  here  and  there 
well  wooded,  yet  the  sunace  is  chiefly  an  arid  desert.  The  only  examples  of  civiliza- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  several  missionary  establishments. 

H0TTSHT0T8  is  the  name  generally  given  by  Europeans  to  a  singular  race  of  people, 
8upp«)8ed  to  be  descended  from  the  aU)rigines  of  southern  Africa,  and  now  dwelling^ 
for  the  most  part  in  and  about  the  English  settlement  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Hottentot  is  uncertain.  Some  think  it  is  of  Dutch  origin :  a  word 
coined  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  to  amvey  by  the  sounds  hot  en  tot,  hot  and  tot, 
some  idea  of  the  peculiar  clicking  noise  made  by  the  people  when  speaking.  Dampicr, 
however,  wrote  the  name  Hodmadodt,  instead  of  Hottentot;  and  Prichard  says  that  ii 
r  is  nrnhably  a  corruption  of  Houteniqvu,  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe  now  extinct,  or 
at  least  unknown.  They  now  call  themselves  by  various  names,  supposed  to  lie  those 
of  tribes,  as  Attaquas,  Hessaquas.  Dammaras.  Saabs  or  Saaps,  Kamaquas,  and  Karm> 
nas;  and  by  tlie  collective  name  of  Quai-qufe,  or  Qkhuigkhui. 

In  the  ethnological  classification  given  by  Dr.  Latham,  the  Hottentots  are  ranged 
under  the  second  great  division  of  the  human  family — Atlantide.  In  the  older  classic 
flcation*  that  of  Blumenbach,  they  are  ranged  under  the  third  great  division  of  the 
huntan  race — the  ZSSrAtoptaiw— under  which  division  that  author  also  places  the  ne^rrnea. 
Bnt  the  Hottentots  are  not  like  the  negroes,  and  are  more  akin  to  the  Mongolians; 
having  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  and  a  dirty,  olive-colored 
complexion.  The  width  of  the  orbits,  their  dt^tanoe  from  each  other,  tlie  lanre  size  of 
the  occipital  foramen,  arc  points  in  which  the  Hottentots  resemble  the  northern  Asiatics, 
and  even  tlie  Esquimaux.    The  person  of  the  Hottentot,  when  yonx^,  la  remarkable  for 
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its  symmetry.  The  Joints  and  extremities  are  small,  and  the  males  look  almost  as 
effeminate  as  the  woniuu.  The  face,  however,  is  in  cenertil  extremely  ugly,  uud  with 
age  this  ugliness  increases.  Sir  Juliu  Barrow,  in  oescribing  the  Uotteuiut  women, 
observes  or  them  that  before  child- l)eariiig  tliey  are  models  of  proportion,  every  joint 
and  limb  rouudetl  ami  well  turned,  their  hands  and  feet  small  and  delicate,  und  iheir 
gait  by  no  means  deticicut  in  grace.  "Their  charms,  however,  are  very  fleeting.  At  aa 
early  |)erio<l  of  life,  and  immediately  after  tlie  first  child,  their  breasts  begin  togiow 
loose  and  daccid.  and  as  old  age  approaches  become  distended  to  an  enormous  size; 
the  belly  protrudes;  and  the  hinder  parts  swelling  out  to  incredible  dimensions,  give  to 
the  spine  a  degree  of  curvature  inwards  that  malces  it  appear  as  if  the  a«  c^cy^w,  or 
bone  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spine,  was  elongated  and  bent  outwards,  which  is 
not  tiie  cose."  The  appearance  of  the  Bosjesmeu.  or  Bushmen,  who  are  the  most 
degraded  tribe  of  the  Hottentots,  is  still  more  revolting. 

The  Inuguage  of  the  Hottentots  is  quite  as  singular  as  their  personal  appearance. 
It  has  been  called  **the  click  language,"  and  has  also  been  compared  to  the  clucking  of 
a  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg.  The  dress  of  the  Hottentot  in  his  native  state  is 
exceedingly  simple,  being  merely  a  strip  of  tlie  skin  of  some  animal  tied  round  the 
waist,  from  wliicli  there  depencis  a  sort  of  apron  that  hangs  down  both  l)efore  and 
behind.  This  is  nearly  the  siune  for  both  sexes,  so  that  in  the  summer  botli  tfo  almost 
naked,  protecting  their  persons  from  the  sun  by  a  covering  of  grease;  but  in  the  winter 
they  Imve  a  sort  of  cloak  made  with  skins,  that  covers  nearly  the  whole  body.  The 
Hottentots  live  in  kraals,  or  villages,  consisting  of  a  number  of  circular  huts  like  bee- 
hives. They  have  both  oxen  and  sheep,  in  the  mansgemeut  of  which  they  show  great 
skill.  They  are  also  addicted  to  the  chase,  in  which  they  use  poisoned  arrows,  iaveiins, 
and  spears.  Their  only  manufacture  is  a  rude  kind  of  earthenware;  except,  of  course^ 
that  they  make  their  own  sheepftkin  clothes,  such  as  they  are,  also  tlieir  bows  and 
arrows,  and  otlier  weapons.  Like  most  savages,  tliey  have*^some  taste  for  music,  whicli 
tiiey  practice  upon  a  rude  sort  of  guitar  with  three  strings,  and  a  flute  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees.  Of  religion  there  appears  to  be  but  very  little  notion  among  the  Hottentots, 
and  they  have  no  particuhir  observances  at  either  births,  marriages,  or  funerals.  Dr. 
Pricliard.  however,  observes  of  them:  "Although  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race 
display  ferocity  and  all  the  other  vices  of  savage  life,  yet  we  have  abundant  proof  tliat 
these  people  are  not  insusceptible  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 
No  uncultivated  people  appear  to  have  received  the  instructions  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries more  a*adily  than  the  Hottentots,  or  to  have  been  more  fully  reclaimed  and 
Christianized." 

The  Hottentots,  as  a  distinct  i-ace,  first  became  known  to  Europeans  about  the  vear 
1509.  when  Francisco  d'Almeyda,  viceroy  of  India,  landing  at  Table  hay,  was  killed, 
with  about  seventy  of  his  followers,  in  a  scuffle  with  the  natives.  They  were  after- 
wards frequently  visited  by  navigators  from  different  countries;  but  no  authentic 
accounts  reachea  Europe  respecting  them  until  the  Dutch  settled  in  the  cape  of  Qood 
Hope  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  Hottentots  were  then  much  more  numer- 
ous than  at  present,  but  upon  becoming  addicted  to  rum  and  brandy  their  numbers 
diminished  gradually.  Many  of  the  tribes  parted  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
procure  the  fire-water,  and  eventually  they  became  the  absolute  slaves  of  the  Dutch 
settlers,  or  Boers.  From  this  condition  they  have  been  delivered  by  the  enlightened 
and  hunmoe  policy  of  the  British  government;  and  as  free  laborers  they  make  excellent 
herdsmen  and  drovers.  Their  number  at  present  is  thought  to  amount  from  about 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand,  not  including  those  who  in  all  prolmbilitjr  may  be  found 
dwelling  more  in  the  interior.  Of  the  Bushmen  no  numerical  estimate  has  been 
fonned.  They  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  Englit^h  settlements,  but  their 
numbers  must  be  very  small,  while  their  wretched  and  degraded  habits  are  such  that  it 
is  thought  they  will  soon  become  utterly  extinct. 

HOTTENTOT'S  BREAD.  Testvdinaria  elephantine*,  a  species  of  yam,  indigenous 
to  8.  Africa.  Slender,  vine-like  stems  grow  to  a  height  of  80  or  40  ft.,  with  many 
branches  bearlnjr  bright,  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  root-stock  stands  conspicuously 
above  ground,  hemispherical  or  nearly  globular  in  shape,  and  sometimes  8  ft.  m  diame- 
ter, covered  with  a  brown,  cork-like  snlistance  with  many-sided  protuberances  sepa- 
rated by  deep  cracks  and  fissures.  From  fancied  resemblances  of  this  characteristic 
root-stock,  the  plant  is  sometimes  called  elephant*s-foot,  according  to  its  systematic 
name,  and  sometimes  tortoise-plant.  The  fieshy  interior  affords  food  to  baboons  and 
other  animaK  bnt  it  is  said  that  the  natives  do  not  eat  it.  The  dormant  root-stockK  are 
imported  apparently  dead,  bnt  when  placed  on  the  ground  soon  throw  out  rootlets, 
while  stems  grow  rapidly  from  the  upper  surface.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse 
curiosity,  and  its  branching  stem  and  pleasing  foliage  make  it  a  favorite  greenhouse 
climber. 

HOTTINOEK.  Johakn  Heinrich.  1620-67;  a  Swiss  orientalist  and  biblical  scholar. 
He  first  settled  at  Qroningen,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden.  where  he  became  assistant  to 
Golius.  the  best  orientalist  of  that  age.  He  also  took  lessons  in  Arabic  and  Turkish 
from  Ahmed  Jon  AU.  a  Mohammedan  from  Morocco,  of  whom  he  often  speaks  in  his 
works.    Golitts  had  hoped  to  take  his  pupil  with  him  to  the  6ast^.b|it^jthe^^|^cf((^ 
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Zurich  interfered,  and  HotUnger,  aftsr  visiting  Prance  and  England,  returned  home. 
In  1608  the  chairs  of  rhetoric," logic,  and  Kcriptiirul  theology  weie  offered  to  him.  and 
he  Iiad  only  Diied  them  for  two  years,  when,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  elector  of  PaU- 
tine,  lie  was  permitted  to  remove  to  Heidellierg  for  thrive  vears.  He  there  taught  ibo 
eastern  tongues  and  uiblicai  criticism  witli  such  success  aucT  distinction  as  to  revive  and 
spread  the  fame  of  the  university.  Prolonging  his  stay  in  the  Palatinate  till  16iil.  he 
returned  to  Zurich  in  that  year,  and  was  made  rector  of  the  uuivei-sity.  His  reputatioa 
still  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1667  lie  i-eceived  such  flattering  offers  from  Leyden 
that  he  resolved  to  accept  them.  Before  setting  out  for  this  new  sphere  of  hibor  tha 
boat  on  which  he  was  crossing  the  Limath.  with  his  wife  and  faniUy,  was  up^t,  and 
Hottinger,  who  might  have  saved  his  own  life,  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  save  that 
of  his  wife. 

HOTTO'VIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  or^er primulaeecB,  of  w^hich  one  species, 
hoUonia  pitluifiris,  water  violet  or  featherfoil,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  British 
aquatic  plants.  It  is  not  found  in  iScotland.  Its  leaves  are  all  submerged,  crowded,  and 
much  divided;  the  large  beautiful,  pale  purple,  whorled  flowers  alone  rise  above  water 
on  a  long  cylindrical  stalk.    Other  species  of  hottouia  are  found  in  the  east. 

EOT  WALLS,  or  Flued  Walijs,  in  gardening,  arc  walls  furnished  with  furnaces 
and  flues,  in  order  to  the  production  of  finer  kinds  of  fruit  than  could  otherwi:ie  be 
expected  in  the  climate.  The  flues  are  led  as  obliquely,  and  make  as  many  turns  Inim 
right  to  left  as  are  consistent  with  their  drawing  well,  bo  that  as  little  heat  as  pobsiblo 
may  escape  by  the  chimney,  and  as  much  as  possible  may  be  expended  <m  tue  wall. 
The  heal  is  applied  chiefly  during  spring.  At  that  season,  also,  movable  gUized  frames, 
or  sometimes  mere  screens,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  walls. 

HOUA  BIOS  are  small  coasting- vessels  and  pleasure-boats  used  in  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    They  bear  lateen  8ails,and  have  each  two  masts  and  a  bowsprit. 

HOUDIN,  Robert,  1805-71;  b.  Paris,  and  was  educsilcdfor  a  lawyer,  but  at  his  own 
request  followifl  his  father's  trade  of  a  watchmaker.  He  constructed  mechanical  tojs 
for  the  exhibition  of  Paris  in  1844.which  weix*  awarded  medals.  He  had  an  enibusiadm 
for  all  feats  of  conjuring,  and  originated  ids  Soirees  fanUutiqnei,  ov  magical  perform- 
ances, for  which  he  afterwaixis  became  famous  in  Europe  and  America.  He  visited 
Algeria  at  the  iiisttmce  of  the  French  government,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  tlie 
priests  there  performed  the  wonders  with  which  they  incited  the  people  to  rebelliuo, 
and  succeeded  in  surpassln^r  all  their  marvels,  and  counteracting  their  seditious  iudu- 
ence.  He  published  his  autobiography  and  his  Confidences,  which  were  trauslatcd  into 
English. 

HOUDON,  .Tean  Antoine,  1741-1838;  b.  Paris;  one  of  the  most  famous  modera 
French  sculptors,  excelling  in  busts  or  portniits.  Among  his  subjects  were  Voluiire. 
Cicero,  Napoleon,  Josephine,  Ney,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Minibeau.  Franklin.  Turcot,  and 
George  Washington.  His  statue  of  the  latter  is  in  the  capitol  at  Richmond.  Vil  Ho 
visited  the  United  States  iu  1785  with  Franklin,  and  was  tor  some  time  Washington's 
guest. 
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main  business  of  the  people  being  copper-mining.     The  mines  of  the  region  are  tiie 
richest  in  the  world.     Co.  seat,  Houghiou. 

HOUGHTON,  the  capital  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name  in  Michigan,  on  Portage  lake. 
10  m.  from  lake  Superior,  to  which  there  is  a  ship  canal;  pop.  1540.  There  arc  some 
manufactories,  but  the  copi)cr  trade  is  the  chief  business,  this  being  the  center  of  tJio 
richest  mining  district  in  thecouutr}'. 

HOUGHTON.  Richard  Monckton  Milkes.  Lord,  b.  England.  1809;  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1837  as  a  supporter  of  Peel,  He. after- 
wards joined  RusselTs  party,  but  declined  office  under  Palmcrston.  His  attention  was 
mainly  directed  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  reform  of  penal  institutes..  He  brought  in  the 
first  bill  for  the  establishment  of  juvenile  ref^irmatories  in  184b.  and  is  the  prcsideatof 
the  great  reformatory  establishment  at  lied  Hill  In  1873  he  presided  over  the  Norwich 
mt'ciing  of  the  social  science  congress.  He  has  written  several  volumes  of  po?nis,  under 
thetiile  of  Poems  of  Many  Years;  Palm  leaves,  etc.,  and  many  pamphlets — iiotablv.  dM 
Tract  More,  in  the  Oxford  controversy  of  the  Tracts  for  tfie  Times;  and  the  Beal  'Cnii% 
of  England  and  Ireland,  advociUins  concurrent  endowment  of  the  ProtesUnt  and  Calh 
die  churches.     His  last  work  is  Mouograplm,  Persotuil  and  Social, 

HOUGHTON,  William,  b.  England.  1807;  graduate  of  a  London  college.     In  1833 
he  iKJcame  minister  of  a  Conffregiiiional  chruch,  and  in  185«>  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Congregational  union  of  England  au<l  Wales.     He  has  been  a  great  traveler  and  is     j 
the  author  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Hiatory  of  England,  and  Country  Walks  of  a  Naturaliat     ^ 
iDith  his  C/U'dren. 

HOUGH'TOH-LE-SPBIHO,  a  t.  of  the  co.  of  Durham.  England,  nearly  7  m.  n.e.  frona 
Durham,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.    The  town  of  Hou^htou-|ip-Sprii^|j|aai«cently- 
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much  increased,  and  owes  its  prosperity  mainly  to  the  numerous  coa1-mine;<  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  coal  produced  by  which  is  of  the  most  excelluut  quali'y.  Pop.  71, 
5,276.    Tlie  surrounding  district  is  very  populous,  and  contains  numerous  vilhiges. 

UOULTON,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Aroostook  co..  Me.,  situated  at  the  terminus  of 
the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  railroad,  the  most  northerly  settlement  of  any  coiise- 
<|ueQce  in  the  wild  n.e.  region  of  the  state;  pop.  of  township.  2,850.  In  the  village  are 
tlie  Houlton  academy,  half  a  dozen  churches,  and  a  number  of  manufactories.  It  is 
about  100  m.  n.e.  of  mngor. 

HOU-NAN',  or  the  Hu-Nan.  one  of  the  provinces  of  s.  central  China;  74.325  sq.m. ; 
pop.  18.652,507.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  the  region  is  little  known  to  Eumpeaus. 
The  chief  town  is  Chaug-Sha. 

HOUHD  (Qer.  hund),  a  name  commonly  giycn  to  those  kin''3  of  dog  which  are  used 
ii  hunting,  but  more  especially,  at  least  by  systematic  writero  :n  do^d,  to  tliose  wliich 
hunt  by  scent  rather  than  by  sight.  When  this  definition  is  adopted,  greyhounds  are 
not  reganled  as  true  hounds.  Examples  of  true  hounds  are  found  in  the  iiloodhound, 
the  old  English  southern  hound,  the  staghound,  the  foxiiound,  the  harrier,  and  the 
beagle;  closely  allied  to  which  are  also  the  pointer,  setter,  spaniel,  etc.  See  these  heads. 
The  hounds  are  by  some  naturalists  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  of  dog  (canin  nagajr). 
They  are  characterized  not  only  by  fineness  of  scent,  but  by  great  docility  and  sagacity. 
The  muzzle  is  not  so  sharp  as  in  gre^'hounds,  nor  is  the  form  so  slender.  The  ears  are 
large  and  pendulous.  Some  varieties  have  rough,  and  some  have  smooth  hair.  The 
reiighhaired  varieties  are  generally  those  which  exhibit  the  most  perfect  domestication, 
and  in  which  the  attachment  to  imm  is  closest.  True  hounds  are  figured  in  ancient 
li^yptian  paintings  and  sculptures.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  best  varieties  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  comparatively  recent  times  from  the  east. 

HOUND  FISH,  a  name  given  to  certain  kinds  of  sharks,  as  the  mttstdfu  Icevis,  or 
smooth  hound  fish  of  European  waters,  and  its  American  representative,  the  muisteliu 
eanui  of  DeKay,  the  dog  shark,  a  rather  larger  fish  than  the  former,  bein«;  from  2  to  4  f U 
Id  length.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  larger  kind  of  dog  fish;  but  the  dog  fish 
belongs  to  the  genus  aeant/iias.    bee  Doo  Fish  and  Shark,  ante, 

HOUNDS,  in  point  of  law.  render  the  person  who  keeps  them  liable  to  the  dog-tax — 
viz..  five  sliillings  ench — unless  compounded  for;  but  a  person  vfho  follows  the  hounds, 
i.e..  g(K>s  out  hunting  with  them,  does  not  require  a  game  license.  Though  sucii  a  person, 
however,  is  not  punishable  summarily  by  a  magistrate  for  an  illegal  trespass  wlien  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  on  a  stranger's  lands,  yet  he  is  liable  to  an  action  at  law  for  the  tres- 
pass, except  only  in  the  case  of  fox-hunting,  which  to  this  extent  may  be  oil  led  a 
privileged  pursuit,  at  least  in  England.  In  Scotland,  foxhunting  is  not  allowed.as  an 
excuse  f(»r  a  trespass;  and  in  England  and  Ireland,  even  in  following  the  fox-hounds, 
no  more  damage  is  to  be  done  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

HOUIID'S-TONOUE,  Cynogltmum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  horoffinea,  of 
which  »liere  are  m^ny  species,  all  of  a  coarse  appearance,  with  small  flowers.  The 
Common  Hound's-Tonqub  {G.  offidnnU)  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America:  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  especially  near  the  sea-count.  It  hjis 
soft  downy  leaves,  of  a  dull-green  color,  purplish-red  flowers,  and  a  stem  about  2  ft. 
high.  Its  odor  is  very  disagreintblc.  The  root  was  formerly  admini.stered  in  scrofula, 
dysentery,  etc.,  and  is  said  to  be  anodyne.  It  is  also  one  of  the  pretended  spc'cifics  for 
serpent-biles  and  hydrophobia. 

HOUHSLOW,  a  small  t.  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  consists  of  a  single 
street,  stretching  along  the  Great  Western  road  from  London,  from  which  it  is  distant 
10  m.  west.  Its  church,  a  modem  building  in  the  Italian  style,  is  surmounted  by  13 
small  spires  and  a  Injlfry.  The  numerous  inns  and  postinghousrs  of  Hnunslow  were 
busy  and  prosperous  till  the  opening  of  the  railways  to  Southampton  and  Bath.  Previ- 
ous to  that  event,  its  posting  business  was  as  extensive  as  that  of  almost  any  town  in 
England.  About  800  horses  were  then  maintained  here,  and  about  183  coaches,  while 
^  coaches  passed  through  the  village  daily.  The  heath,  formerly  notorious  as  the 
scene  of  highway  robberies,  is  now  in  great  part  inch>sed.  Numerous  villas  have  risen 
up  around  the  town.  On  the  heath  are  extensive  gunpowder  mills,  cavalry  barracks, 
and  an  arsenal.    Pop.  '71,  9.204. 

HOUB,  a  measure  of  time  equal  to  ^th  part  of  a  day.  The  division  of  the  day.  into 
hours  seems  to  have  l)een  known  to  the  Babyloninns  and  Egyptians,  from  whom,  firet 
the  Gix>eks.  and  then  the  Romans  derived  it.  But  their  scheme  r)f  division  extended  only 
to  the  natuml  day  (while  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon),  which  they  divided  into  12 
parts.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  hour  constantly  varied  \n  length.  This 
^«tcm  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  L.  Paplrius  Cursor  about  293  B.C.,  and  during  the 
Punic  wars,  the  Romans  adopted  the  division  of  the  night  also  into  12  pnrts.  This 
system  continued  till  alK>ut  the  end  of  the  4th  c.  when  the  pn'sent  system  was  adopted. 
In  the  Briti<)h  empire,  and  most  continental  countries,  tlie  day  is  reckoned  from  mid- 
night to  mid-day  12  hours,  and  mid  day  to  midnight  12  hours.  In  Italy  the  day  is 
reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  the  hours  are  counted  from  1  to  24.  The  Chinei^ 
reckon  from  an  hour  (In  our  time)  before  midnight  till  the  corresponding  time  next 
U.  K.  VII.-42 
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nigbt.  12  hours,  each  hour  being  equal  to  two  of  ours.  Tbe  Japanese  still  follow  the 
old  custom  of  reckoning  from  sunrise  till  sunset.  Astononiers  reckon  from  mid-dsy 
(on  ibe  previous  day)  to  mid-day,  counting  from  1  to  24. 

HOU&A,  a  t  on  tbe  riebt  or  w.  bank  of  the  Hoogly.  stands  within  the  limits  of  the 
24  perguuiiabs,  iti  lat«  22^  86'  n.,  and  lonff.  88**  23'  cast.  It  is  directly  opposite  to  Cal- 
cutta, of  wliicb  it  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  suburb.  Tbe  river  between  them  ii 
their  common  harbor;  and  Uoiira,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  ship-builders,  bears  pretty 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  tbe  aggregate  metropolis  of  India  as  Blackwall  bears  to  Lon- 
don in  its  largest  sense.  It  is  hence  that  the  great  railway  takes  its  departure  for  the 
n.w.  provinces. 

HOUB-OLASS,  an  instrument  for  measuring  intervals  of  time.  It  is  made  of  gloss, 
and  consists  of  two  bulbs  united  by  a  narrow  neck;  one  of  the  bulbs  is  nearly  filled  with 
dry  sand,  fine  enough  to  run  freely  through  the  orifice  in  the  neck,  and  tbe  quantitjrof 
sand  is  just  as  much  as  can  run  through  the  orifice  in  an  hour,  if  the  instrument  is  to 
be  an  hour-glai^;  in  a  minute,  if  a  minute-glass,  etc.  The  obvious  defects  of  (his 
instrument  are  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  orifice  produced  by  heat  or  cold,  and 
the  variations  in  the  dryness  of  the  sand,  all  of  whifih  produce  deviations  from  the  true 
measurement  of  the  time.  The  hour-glass  was  almost  universally  employed  in  churches 
during  the  16th  c,  and  continued  in  use  till  about  60  years  ago.  In  several  of  the 
churches  in  England  hour-glass  stands  of  elegant  workmanship  are  still  to  be  seen. 

HOUKIS,  beings  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise;  virgins  not  of  human  flesh  and 
blood,  but  formed  of  musk,  and,  bv  a  special  dispensation,  eternally  virgins.  Tbe  name 
means  literally  **  the  black-eyed.'^  In  the  fanciful  story  of  the  Koran  these  fair  crea- 
tures dwell  in  pavilions  of  pearl,  and  n*po6e  on  eorgeous  couches.  The  pious  Moham- 
medan, of  however  low  an  origin,  is  assured  of  at  least  72  of  these  divine  beings  io 
Earadise  in  addition  to  tlie  wives  who  belonged  to  him  while  he  lived  on  earth.  Tbe 
ouris  have  the  power  to  conceive  and  bear  children  at  will,  who  within  an  hour  grow 
to  maturity. 

HOURS,  in  mythology.    See  HoBiB. 

HOIFSATON IC,  a  river  of  New  England,  which  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  flows 
southwardly  through  Connecticut  into  Long  Island  sound.  Its  length  is  about  150  m., 
through  a  picturesque  countnr,*and  its  numerous  falls  afford  water-power  to  many 
manufactunng  villages.  Ft  r  40  m.  its  course  is  followed  by  the  Housatonic  railway. 
i  HOUSE,  in  point  of  law,  is  an  Englishman's  castle,  though  not  a  Scotchman's,  b 
other  words,  when  a  man  shuts  himself  up  in  bis  own  bouse,  no  bailiff  can  break  open  tbe 
door  to  arrest  him,  or  seize  bis  soods  for  debt  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  no  court  caa 
give  a  bailiff  such  power;  in  Scotland,  however,  even  a  man's  own  house  is  no  pro- 
tection, for  leave  can  be  got  from  the  court,  often  called  on  that  account  the  queco's 
keys,  which  enables  the  messenger  to  break  open  the  outer  door  and  arrest.  In  England, 
therefore,  if  a  person  can  manage  to  procure  supplies  from  without,  he  can  fortify  him- 
self against  the  enemy  for  any  length  of  time;  but  though  it  is  not  competent  for  the 
bailiff  to  break  open  tlie  outer  door  by  force,  yet  every  trick  or  stratagem  is  fair  la 
order  to  effect  a  peaceable  entry,  and  once  in  he  cannot  be  turned  out.  Where  the 
party  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offense,  a  constable  armed  with  a  warrant,  or  in  some 
cases  without,  is  entitled  to  break  into  tbe  house  and  arrest  him,  both  in  England  aad 
Scotland.  A  man  is  entitled  also  to  defend  his  house  against  trespassers  and  thieves, 
using  no  greater  force  than  is  necessary;  and,  if  necessary  in  that  sense,  he  may  eveQ 
kill  the  intruder,  though  very  strong  circumstances  are  required  to  Justify  this.  He 
may  also  put  spring-guns  on  the  premises.  In  Scotland  a  peculiar  name  is  ffiven  to  tbe 
offense  of  feloniously  assaulting  a  man  in  his  own  house,  called  haimsucken  (q.v.).  s 
name  al^o  used  in  the  old  law  of  England;  and  all  offenses  committed  in  a  bouse  are 
generally  punished  more  severely.  Btmsebreaking  is  a  technical  name  in  Scotland,  but 
in  England  is  a  popular  phrase,  the  1ej|;al  terms  being  larceny  or  robbery  in  a  dwetliog* 
house,  or  burglary,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

HOITflEBOTS,  in  English  law,  the  right  which  a  tenant  has  to  cut  wood  on  the  land 
to  repair  the  house,  often  called  Miomrs. 

HOVSEBBXAXnrO.    See  Houas. 

HOITflEBiniKIirO,  a  crime  in  Scotland,  generally  called  arson  in  England. 

HOtrSE  OF  COKMONB.    See  Parliament. 

HOUSE  OF  COBBSCTION,  a  jail  which  is  not  under  the  ordinary  charge  of  tbe  sheriff, 
but  is  governed  by  a  keeper;  it  is  also  sometimes  called  a  bridewell.  Tliese  bouses 
were  originally  intended  for  the  detention  of  vagrants  and  convicted  persons,  and  com- 
pelling these  to  work;  but  their  purpase  is  now  extended  in  England,  and  the  distinct  ion 
between  Jail  and  house  of  correction  aliolished.  The  persons  wlio  may  lie  committed  to 
them  are  prisoners  convicted  of  felony  or  misdemeanor,  persons  committed  on  charge 
Dr  suspicion  of  felony  or  of  misdemeanor,  and  vagmnts.  And  any  Justice  may  com- 
mit to  the  house  of  correction  persons  awaiting  their  trial  and  persons  convicted  of 
small  offenses.  The  prisoners  are  clHftsificd,  and  the  regulations  are  mainly  defined  by 
tbe  prison  act  of  88  and  29  Ybt.  c.  126.    In  Scothtnd  tbe  regulation  of  prJMos  is  trans- 
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ferred  to  a  board  of  directors  of  prisons,  28  ani  34  Vict.  c.  105,  28  and  29  Vict.  c.  84 
84  aud  85  Vict.  c.  112. 

HOUSE-DOTES,  in  the  law  of  England,  are  protected  like  domestieated  animnls.  and 
the  taking  of  tliuni  is  in  general  larceuy ;  and  if  the  offense  of  larceny  ctiniiot  lie  made 
out,  then  a  niiigistrate  mziy  inflict  a  penally  of  £2  over  and  aliove  tkevahie  of  the  bird 
(24 and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  28).  In  Scotland  it  is  also  a  theft  to  break  into  dovecotes. 
But  thei-e  is  no  summary  redress  for  the  lesser  offenses. 

HOUSE-FLY,  JfuAvx  dametiiea,  an  insect  too  well  known  to  need  description*  and 
remarkable  for  its  extensive  distribution  lx)th  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  It 
beioDgs  to  the  vast  dipterous  family  mutddea,  Tlie  maggots  live  in  moist  dung,  in  heaps 
of  rotting  vegetal)les,  etc.  When  house-flies  become  annoying,  various  expedients  are 
resorted  to  for  killing  them,  as  trapping  in  glasses  partially  filled  with  some  sweet  viscid 
fluid,  or  by  pieces  of  paper  covered  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  and  poisonous  sub- 
stances. Sweet  substances,  however,  attract  flies  into  a  room,  so  that  the  beneflt  of  fly- 
tmp*«  is  often  doubtful;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  poisons  used  do  nut  endanger 
the  lives  of  children  or  others.  Quassia  is  safe  enough  in  this  respect,  and  very  fatal  to 
flies. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  article  Diptera  concerning  the  power 
which  many  insects  possess  of  walking  on  perpendicular  walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  u  nmy 
here  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hepworthrwho  has  care- 
fully investigated  this  subject.  alUiough  the  membranous  disks  (pvlmlU)  on  the  f<K)t  of 
a  fly  are  incapable  of  lieiug  used  as  suckers,  yet  the  hairs  with  which  they  are  thickly 
beset  are  terminated  by  minute  disks,  which  probablv  are  so  useil.  At  the  same  time, 
these  minute  disks  appear  to  exude  a  liquid,  not  viscid,  which  probably  serves  to  make 
the  adhesion  more  perfect. 

The  proboscis  of  the  house-fly  is  a  very  interesting  microscopic  object.  It  is  chiefly 
formed  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  tongutlet  or  ligula,  the  upper  part  of  the 
nnder-lip  {fabium),  but  with  this  are  combined  lancets  formed  of  the  metamorphosed 
maxUUB,  (For  these,  see  Coleoptbra.)  The  lobes  of  tlie  liguhiare  much  enlarged  and 
fleshy.  They  are  surrounded  hy  rough  hairs,  to  aid  in  scraping  or  tearing  delicate  sur- 
faces. There  are  many  rows  of  these  hairs  on  each  lobe.  In  usin?  its  proboscis  to  feed 
on  dry  substances,  as  sugar,  the  fly  moistens  them  with  a  liquid  which  may  be  regarded 
as  saliva,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  suctorial  action.  To  aiil  m  this  suctorml  action,  the 
muscles  of  tiie  lobes  of  the  ligula  are  disposed  in  a  spiral  form. 

HOUSEHOLD,  Rotal  (of  Great  Britain),  the  personal  attendants  upon  the  reigning 
sovereign.  The  establishment  was  first  regulated  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IVT 
(1461-^^  who  defined  the  oflQces  and  duties  of  its  members.  In  the  H<ni9ehcM  Book 
compiled  by  bis  orders  regulations  were  made  for  the  table  of  the  king,  the  daily 
allowanoeof  provisions,  the  amount  of  fuel  and  lights  due  to  peers  of  each  rank  in  attend,- 
ance  at  court,  and  all  ofttcers  and  servants  on  ordinary  and  festive  occasions:  gifts, 
arm.s  wages,  and  liveries  were  also  regulated  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Sub- 
sequent rulers  improved  upon  these  regulations.  Henry  VlII.  found  it  necessary  to 
exclude  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  boys  from  his  househola.  But  no  definite  ntles  were 
laid  down  until  1780.  when  Burke  introduced  a  plan  for  radical  reform.  The  expenses 
were  almost  beyond  belief.  Richard  II.  was  always  attended  b^'  a  guard  of  200  men, 
and  had  also  m  his  retinue  18  bishops,  besides  barons,  knights,  and  esquires.  The 
household  of  Edward  IV.  cost  £18,000  a  year;  that  of  William  and  Mary.  £15,000. 
Since  tiie  accession  of  William  III.,  parliament  has  fixed  the  amount  of  appropriation 
at  the  beginning  of  each  reign.  To  the  present  queen  the  allowance  is  £385.000, 
distributed  as  follows:  privy  purse.  £60.000;  household  salaries  and  retired  allowances, 
£131. 261^  household  expenses,  £172,500;  royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services, 
£13.200:  leaving  an  unappropi>iated  balance  of  £8,040  to  Ix:  u5^Hl  at  discretion.  But 
these  sums  throw  little  light  upon  the  comparative  grants  for  the  sovereign's  house- 
hold and  personal  expenses.  The  lord-isteward  is  the  chief  ofllccr  of  the  household,  and 
under  him  are  the  treasurer,  controller,  paymaster,  almoner,  and  a  number  of  clerks. 
The  steward  has  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year.  His  authority  extends  over  the  oflSces  of 
treasurer,  cimtroller,  and  master  of  the  household,  the  first  two  of  whom  act  as  his 
deputies,  and  all  the  household  ofllcers  and  servants  are  sublect  to  his  authority  except 
those  of  the  chapel,  the  chamber,  and  tne  stable.  The  lord-chamberhiin  is  the  head  of 
the  second  division  of  household  oflicers.  A  third  branch  of  the  household  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  embraces  the  nuister  of  the  hounds,  the 
grand  falconer,  the  crown  equerry,  other  equerries,  and  pages  of  lionor.  The  ladies 
of  the  liousehold  fill  a  mora  important  rank  in  the  court  of  a  female  sovereign. 
The  mistress  of  the  robes  is  the  head  of  this  department,  and  under  her  are  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  the  maids  of  honor,  ana  a  great  number  in  suliordinate 
places.  The  office  of  mistress  of  the  rol>es  is  of  ancient  and  hl.i^h  dignity.  She 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  duties  belonging  to  the  bedchamber,  within  which 
the  lord-chamberlain  has  no  authority,  regulates  the  rotation  and  the  times  of 
attendance  of  all  the  ladies,  has  the  custody  of  the  robes,  and  on  state  occa.«ions  it 
is  her  duty  to  see  that  the  ceremony  of  robing  llie  queen  is  properly  performedi 
She  rides  in  the  same  carriags  with  the  queen  ou  state  occasions.    The  ladies  of  the^ 
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bedchamber  are  the  personal  attendants  of  the  queen,  and  form  part  of  ber  court. 
The  bedchamber  ^vomen  are  suliordiuatc  to  thum.  The  maids  of  honor  are  the  immedi- 
ate atiendauts  of  the  queen,  and  accompany  her  on  all  occasions.  There  are  oUicr 
officers  attached  to  the  roval  household :  the  dean  and  subdean  of  the  chapel,  with  tlieir 
clerks  and  chaplains;  anil,  in  the  medical  service,  the  physicians  in  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, and  surgeons,  apotliecaries,  oculists,  dentists,  druirgists,  aud  chemists. 
These  various  officers  comprise  the  queen's  household;  but  in  addiiion  to  these  there 
are  establishments  for  the  prince  of  Wales  aud  for  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  annuities  of  tlie  whole  family  are  as  follows:  the  queen.  £385,000:  prince  of 
Wales,  £40.000;  princess  of  Wales,  £10,000;  crown-prince  of  Prussia,  £8.000;  duke  of 
Edinburgh,  £25,000;  princess  Christian  of  Sleswick  Uolstein,  £6,000;  princess  Louise 
{Marchioness  of  Lome),  £6,000;  duke  of  Connaught,  £25.000:  prince  Leopold,  £15,000; 
duchess  of  Cambridge,  £6.000;  duchess  of  Meckienburg-Stielitz,  £3,00u;  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, £12,000;  duchess  of  Teck,  £5,000. 

HOUSEHOLD  GODS,  deities  supposed  among  the  Romans  to  preside  over  their 
houses,  and  called  penates.  Among  these  were  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Some  of  the  pemites 
were  called  lares,  regarded  as  the  genii  of  the  family;  one  of  these  was  Vesta,  the 
guardian  of  domestic  unity. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUFFRAGE,  in  English  law  a  necesstiry  qualification  for  a  voter  ii 
tliat  he  sliidl  be  a  householder  or  housekeeper.  Male  citizens  of  proper  age  who  have 
been  for  12  months  occupiers  of  a  distinct  dwelling  or  part  of  a  dwelling,  and  have  p:ud 
assessed  rates,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  suffrage  extends  also  to  lodgers  occupying 
uninterruptedly  for  a  similar  period,  presuming  tliat  such  lodgings  let  unfumiahed 
would  bring  £10  a  year. 

HOIFSEHOL])  TB00P8  are  those  troops  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  attend  the 
Bovcreign,  and  to  guard  the  metropolis.  These  forces  comprise  three  regiments  of 
cavalry— the  Isl  and  2d  life-guards,  aud  the  royal  horse-guards,  and  three  regiraenisof 
foot- guards  (which  include  seven  baitiilions),  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  aud  Scots 
FusilieV  guards.  The  cost  of  these  corps,  for  pay  and  allowances  only,  reaches  the  sum 
of  £280,000  a  vcar;  and  they  number  in  all  ranks  1302  cavalry  and  5,950  iufantry,  who 
are  justly  hela  to  be  the  flower  of  ihe  British  army. 

H0U8E-L££K,  Sempervhum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  craasvlaeea.  hav- 
ing a  calyx  of  6  to  20  sepals,  the  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  and  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  calyx:  the  leaves  generally  very  succulent,  and  forming  close  rosettes. 
Tlie  Common  Hocse-Leek.  or  Cyphel  (5.  tectorum),  called  foiu  or  faueU  in  Scotland, 
and  in  some  countries  JupUefs  beard,  grows  wild  on  the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  but  has  long 
been  common  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  planted  on  walls,  roofs  of  cotuges, 
etc.  It  sends  up  leafy  flowering  stems  of  6  to  12  inches  in  height,  liearing  branches  of 
pale-red  star-like  flowern,  equally  curious  and  beautiful.  The  leaves  cut  or  bruised,  and 
applied  to  burns,  afford  immediate  relief;  as  they  do  also  in  stin^  of  bees  or  wasspi^; 
and  they  are  a  beneficial  application  to  ulcers  and  inflamed  soi'es.  They  were  formerly 
in  high  esteem  as  a  remedy  for  fevers  and  other  diseases,  and  an  edict  <>f  Charlemagne 
contributed  greatly  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  plant.  The  edict  is  in  these  wonls: 
Et  JiabetU  qnuique  supra  domum  mumJotis  harbam  (and  let  everybody  have  the  Jupiter's 
beard  on  his  house). — Oth''"  species  possess  similar  properties.  S.  soboUferum,  with 
yellowish -;?reen  flowers,  is  very  frequently  planted  on  walls  in  Germany.  Some  of  the 
species,  natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  Canary  isles,  etc.,  arc  shrubby;  others  arc  common 
green-house  plants. 

HOUSE  OP  LOBDS.    See  Parliament. 

HOUSEKAIB'S  KNEE  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
bursa  or  sac  that  intervenes  between  the  patella,  or  knee-pan  and  the  skin.  Housemaids 
are  especially  liable  to  it  from  their  kneeling  on  hard  damp  stonea.  It  causes  consider- 
able pain,  swelling,  and  febrile  di.^turbance.  The  only  disease  for  which  it  can  be 
mistaken  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  csivity  of  the  joint; 
but. in  this  disease,  the  patella  is  thrown  forwards,  and  the  sweliing  is  at  the  sides,  while 
in  housemaid's  knee,  the  swellin.!;  is  very  superficial,  and  is  in  front  of  the  patella. 

The  treatment  consists  essentially  in  the  means  usually  emplo3'ed  to  comlmt  inflam- 
mation; viz.,  rest,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  purgatives;  if  suppuration  take  place, 
the  sac  must  be  freely  opened,  and  the  pus  evacuated. 

H0TTSE-EENT8,  in  Scotland,  when  the  lease  is  verbal,  prescribe  in  three  years— i.e.. 
no  action  can  be  maintained  after  that  time;  but  in  England  an  action  can  be  brought 
within  six  yc^ars.     See  Landi^ord  and  Tenant. 

BOUS'SA,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  Hausa.  a  district  of  Africa,  in  Sudan,  forming 
-a  portion  of  the  cmpireof  Sokolo  (q.v.).  The  name,  however,  is  used  to  designate 
rather  the  nice  inhabitinir  the  district,  and  the  language  which  there  prevails  than  to 
mark  any  di'^tinct  political  division.  Houssn  proper  comprises  sevon  states.  The 
country  of  the  Houssa  is  very  beautiful,  and   the  inhabitants  lively,  spirited,  and 


industrious. 


See  Barth*s  Travels  and  Di^seoteries  in  JVMA^n^  ^^'^'^{^^^l^ 
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H0U8SAYE.  ARsibnc,  b.  France,  1816,  a  poet  and  art  critic.  When  only  15  years 
of  nj^e  he  joined  the  French  array  which  was  then  besieging  Antwerp.  For  tlie  next 
three  or  four  years  he  lived  in  Paris  in  extreme  poverty,  but  in  1888  he  appeun'd  as  an 
author  in  Ctmronne  de  Bluets^  a  novel.  Becoming  connected  with  the  Hevue  de  Paris,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  liis  Men  and  Women  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  that 
aeriaJ  and  afterwards  republished  it  In  two  volumes;  and  in  1846  he  published  his 
History  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting,  On  tlie  nccessioii  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Houssttve 
was  appointed  to  tlie  direction  of  the  theater  Fran^ais  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
1856.  Among  his  works  are  UHitUoire  du  (^uarante-et-unihrne  FauteuH  de  VAcademie 
Francis,  a  series  under  the  title  Pariaiennes.  and  many  novels.  He  whs  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1846,  and  made  gnind  ofTicer  in  1858. 

HOUSTON,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Georgia,  w.  of  tlie  Ocmul.£ree  river,  iLtersected  by  the 
South-western  railroad;  875  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  20,406—15.832  colored.  It  hjis  an  undulat- 
ing  surface  and  much  of  it  is  still  woodland.  The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  com, 
and  pork,    Co.  seat,  Perry. 

HOUSTON,  the  extreme  8.e.  co.  of  Minnesota  on  the  Iowa  border,  traversed  by  the 
Soulheru  Minnesota  railroad,  and  bounded  c.  by  the  Mississippi;  575  sq.m.;  pop.  '75. 
16,566.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  largely  covered  with  forests;  soil  fertile;  chief 
productions:  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.     Co.*  seat,  Caledonia. 

HOUSTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  'fennessee  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers, 
crossed  by  the  Louisville  and  Great  Southern  railroad;  850  sq.m.;  organized  since  the 
census  of  1870.  Surface  is  hilly;  main  productions:  corn  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat,  Erin. 
HOUSTON,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas  between  Trinity  and  Neches  rivers,  intersected  by  the 
International  and  Great  Northern  nulroad:  1090  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  8,147—8,542  colored. 
It  has  a  hilly  surface  largely  covered  with  forests.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the  staple  prod- 
ucts.    Co.  seat,  Crockett. 

HOtTBTOlM,  a  city  in  Texas.  United  States  of  America,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat 
iinvi«ratiou  on  Buffalo  bayou.  45  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Galveston  bay,  and  80  m.  from. 
Galveston.  It  has  iron  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  cotton -presses,  and  exports, 
cotton,  cattle,  and  agricultural  products.     Pop.  70,  9.882. 

HOUSTON,  a  city,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Harris  co.,  Texas;  the  great  railroad  center 
of  the  state,  46  m.  n.w.  of  Galveston;  pop.  70,  9,882;  in  '80,  16.750.  There  is  steam- 
boat communication  with  Galveston.  The  citj*  has  more  than  a  dozen  churclies.  a  con- 
vent, an  academy,  six  banks,  two  cotton  factories,  machine-shops,  planing-niills.  etc. 
It  is  a  great  shipping  place  for  cotton. 

HOVSTOIT,  Sam,  gen.  and  ex-president  of  Texas,  was  b.  near  Lexin^rton.  Rockbridge 
CO..  Ya.,  Mar.  2,  1798;  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812;  was  chosen 
ensign,  and  fought  under  Jackson  with  a  courage  that  won  his  lasting  friendship.  In 
1823  be  was  chosen  member  of  congress,  and  in  1827  governor  of  Tennessee.  In  Jan., 
1829.  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  ex-governor;  and  in  the  following  April,  for  reasons 
never  ina<le  public,  abandoned  wife,  country,  and  civilization,  was  adopted  as  a  son  by 
the  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  beyond  the  MissisHippi.  aud  was  foi*mally  admitted  as 
a  chief.  In  1882  he  went  to  Washington  and  procured  the  removal  of  several  United 
States  Indian  stents,  on  charges  of  fraud,  but  got  into  personal  ditllculties  with  their 
friends.  The  Texan  war  offered  a  new  field  to  his  ambition.  Houston  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Americans  at  first  sustained  some  severe  defeats,  and  Houtiton 
was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  Mexicans  under  Santa-Anna  for  nearly  800  m..  but 
suddenly  turning  on  his  pursuers.  Houston  fought  the  renuirkable  and  decisive  battle  of 
San  Jacinto.  April  21.  1886.  at  one  blow  annihilated  the  Mexican  army,  and  achieved  the 
independence  of  Texas.  The  hero  of  San  Jacinto  -was  elected  first  president  of  Texas, 
and  re-elected  in  1841,  and  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  in  1845, 
was  sent  to  congress.  In  1859  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ti'Xas.  He  opposed  secession, 
but  retired  to  private  life  when  opposition  was  fruitless.     He  died  in  1862. 

HOUSTON.  Sam  (ante).  Although  Houston  achieved  his  public  reputiition  mainly 
through  Ills  connection  with  the  hisuiry  of  Texas,  yet  his  life,  prior  lo  his  settlement  in 
that  country,  was  filled  with  most  romantic  incidents,  tending  to  illustrate  the  strong, 
origiiml  character  of  the  man.  and  his  devotion  to  his  country,  and  to  principles  of 
integrity,  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  From  the  time  when  he  commenced  Uie  study  of 
law  ID  Kashville  (about  1814)  to  the  year  1827,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, he  was  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  subject  of  political  preferment  He  rose 
from  office  to  office,  being  made  a  member  of  congress  in  1828,  when  only  thirty  years 
of  age.  and  was  already  esteemed  as  one  whose  future  promised  the  highest  honors.  In 
1828  Houston  was  married  to  an  estimable  and  l)eautiful  young  lady,  and  surprised  the 
country  by  leaving  heron  the  day  following  that  of  the  ceremony,  realigning  his  office  of 
governor  of  the  state,  and  retiring  to  tiic  wilds  of  Arkansas  to  enable  his  wife  to  procure  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion.  The  secret  of  this  strange  action  was  only  made 
known  in  the  present  year  (1880).  when  it  was  learned  from  an  authentic  source  that 
Houston  had  discovered  a  prior  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  who  would  appear 
to  have  been  coerced  into  her  marriage  with  him.  and  that,  with  the  natural  noliility  of 
his  nature,  ho  had  willingly  sacrificed  himself,  his  social  ties,  and  his  political  asphr- 
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ations,  to  the  end  that  the  woman  he  loved  might  he  made  bi^py.  His  bride  procured 
the  divorce  necessary,  and  some  time  after  married  the  man  of  her  choice.  Uoubtuo's 
conduct  was  commented  upon  in  terms  the  most  severe,  and  stories  to  his  disadvuiiu^ 
were  freely  circulated  and  geiiendly  believed.  In  the  meantime  he  had  made  hi^  resi- 
dence in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  a  year  later  was  the  representative  or  the  tribe  at 
Washinjrton.  His  connection  with  Texas  affairs  occurrtHl  through  a  casual  visit  a  year 
or  two  after  this  period,  and  he  was  the  delegate  of  tlie  20,000  Americans — the  out^eriiwili 
of  the  Conuecticut  colony  in  Texas — to  the  convention  for  revision  of  the  Mezieaa 
constitution.  Houston  resisted  secession  from  its  iuception,  and  it  is  an  iuiea*6tiog 
incident  in  liis  life,  and  in  the  history  of  his  country,  that  of  his  riding  close  Inside  tlio 
carriage  in  which  sat  Lincoln  and  Buciianan,  on  the  day  of  the  iuauguratiou  of  Uie 
former,  guarding  the  president-elect  from  the  possibility  of  assassination — which  waa 
even  then  threatened,  as  it  was  afterwards  consummated.  The  picture  of  this  stalwart 
old  man,  nearly  three  score  and  ten,  armed  and  watchful,  guardiuK  the  person  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  perpetuated  in  American  history. 

EOVELSSS.    Bee  Deal  Boatmen. 

HO'VEN,  or  distention  of  the  rumen  or  first  stomach  with  gas,  is  a  common  complaiot 
among  cattle  and  sheep,  and  results  from  the  eating  of  fooil  to  which  tiie  animal  hai 
been  unaccustomed,  from  wet  cjover  or  vetches,  or  frpm  any  easily  fermentable  food. 
Belief  generally  follows  walking  exercise,  friction  on  the  lielly,  and  a  dose  of  any  ordin- 
arr  stimulant,  which  for  a  cow  may  consist  of  a  couple  of  ounces  of  turpentine,  whisky, 
ether,  or  ginger,  to  which  should  also  be  added,  in  order  to  clear  the  bowels  of  the 
offending  food,  a  laxative,  such  as  a  pint  of  oil  or  a  pound  of  salts.  A  fourth  or  fifth 
of  these  quantities  will  suffice  for  sheep.  The  introduction  of  tlic  probaug,  witii  tbe 
small  end  downwards,  allows  the  escape  of  gas  when  there  is  little  food  in  the  stomach. 
If  simple  remedies  fail,  the  breathing  becomes  distressed,  and  the  animal  stupid;  tho 
gas  may  with  safety  be  allowed  to  escape  by  an  external  opening  made  at  a  point  iuwr* 
medUite  between  the  last  rib.  the  lumbar  vertebroe,  and  the  protnineuce  of  the  hauucb, 
either  with  a  canula  and  trochar,  or  a  large  pocket  or  table  knife.  For  several  dayt 
after  an  attack  of  hoven.  the  digestive  organs  are  apt  to  bo  easily  deranged,  and  tbe 
animal  must  have  soft  and  digestible  food,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  simple  laxatira 
medicine. 

HOVEY,  AxvAH,  b.Vt.  1830:  graduated  at  Dartmouth;  studied  theology,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Maine.  In  1850  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Mewton  theolo- 
gical institution:  in  1858.  professor  of  theology  and  Christian  ethics.  He  has  publUbed 
Life  of  ChrifMitom;  The  State  of  the  ImpenitetU  Dead;  The  Scriptural  Law  ofDicoree; 
HeUgion  and  the  State,  and  other  works. 

HOVEY,  Alvin  p.,  b.  Ind.  1821 ;  brought  up  to  the  study  and  practice  nf  law.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  as  an  otUcer  of  volunteers,  and  rose  to  brevet  maj. 
gen.     In  1866  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Peru. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Arkansas,  drained  by  a  branch  of  Little  river:  formed  after 
1870.    It  has  a  generally  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.     Co.  seat,  Center  Point. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Dakotali.  on  the  Montana  l>order,  iMunded  on  the  n.  by  tbe 
Missouri  and  intersected  by  Little  Missouri  river.  Area  8.500.  Population  not  nscer- 
tained. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  central  Indiana,  traversed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Indianapolis,  Peru,  and  Chicago  railroads;  ^)Osq.in.;  pf'p.  '70, 
15.847.  It  has  a  level  surface,  much  of  it  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  isieriilc. 
Chief  productions:  wheat,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  scat,  Kokomo. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa,  on  the  border  of  Minnesota,  drained  by  the  Upper 
Iowa  river,  and  intersected  l>y  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  430  sq.m.;  ])op. 
'80.  10,837.  It  has  a  surface  divided  into  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  main  products  are  wheat,  corti,  and  oats.    Co.  seat.  Cresco. 

HOWARD,  a  co.-  in  Kansas,  liounded  on  the  s.  by  Indian  territpry;  drained  by  Fall 
river  and  Suicide  creek;  1271  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  2,794.  Tho  soil  is  fertile,  produciDj 
wheat,  coriK  etc.     Co.  seat,  Elk  Fidls. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  central  Maryland,  on  Patapsco  and  Patuxent  rivers,  and  tbe 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  275  sq.m.;  pop.  70.  14,150-8.474  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile;  productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  pork,  etc.  Co.  Mat,  Elhcott 
City. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Missouri,  on  the  Chariton  and  Missouri  rivers,  cmsned 
bjrthe  Missouri,  Kansas,  ami  Texas  railroad :  470  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,428-5,838 colored. 
The  surface  is  undulatinp:,  and  the  soil  is  fertile;  chief  productions:  com,  wl>cat,  and 
tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Payette. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Nebraska,  on  tributaries  of  Platte  river;  pop.  "78, 
1680.    The  surface  is  mostly  prairie.     Co.  seat,  St.  Paul. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas.  situaU'd  on  one  of  the  forkaof/^a^lorado;  900 
sq.miles.    There  aie  no  permanent  white  settlers  at  present.  "®^  erv-J^-^^g  i^ 
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HOWASD.  The  noble  house  of  Howard  has  stood  for  many  centuries  at  the  head  of 
the  Eaglish  uobility.  The  Howards  have  eiijoyi-d  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk  HUice  the 
middle  of  the  15th  c.,  and  have  contributed  to  tiie  nnnais  of  tlie  nation  several  persons 
of  the  most  distinguished  character  both  in  politics  and  in  lileruture.  JNeitheroir 
W.  Dugdale,  nor  Collins,  nor  sir  Bernard  Uurke  claims  for  ihe  Howards  any  more 
ancient  origin  than  sir  William  Howard,  a  learned  chief-justice  of  ihe  common  pleas 
under  Edward  I.  and  Edwartl  IL,  though  Dugdale  incidentally  mentions  a  tradition 
that  their  name  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  derived  either  from  an  emiueui  uutoc  under  the 
crown  before  the  conquest,  or  from  Hereward,  the  leader  of  those  forces  which  for.  a 
time  defended  the  isle  of  Ely  so  valiautlv  against  William  the  conqueror.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  sir  John  Howiu^,  the  grandson  of  the  abuve-mentiotied  jud^re, 
was  not  only  admiral  and  captain  of  the  king's  navy  in  the  u.  of  England,  but  sheriff  of 
Norfolk,  in  which  county  he  held  extensive  property,  which  was  subsequently  increased 
by  the  marriage  of  his  grandson,  sir  Robert,  with  the  co-heiress  of  the  ancient  and 
noble  house  of  Mowbray,  dukes  of  Norfolk.  The  only  son  of  this  union  was  sir  John 
Jloward,  one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  the  house  of  York,  who,  having  uained  early 
distinction  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  YL.  was  constituted  by  £ldward  IV.  constable 
of  the  important  castle  of  Norwich,  and  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  He  subse- 
quently became  treasurer  of  the  royal  household,  obtained  *'  a  jB^rant  of  the  whole  benefit 
that  sliould  accrue  to  the  king  by  coinage  of  money  in  the  city  and  tower  of  Loudon, 
and  elsewhere  in  England;"  and  further,  was  raised  to  the  peera&;e  as  lord  Howard  and 
duke  of  Norfolk.  We  find  him  in  1470  made  capt.gen.*of  the  king's  forces  at  sea,  and 
he  was  most  strenuous  in  that  capacitv  in  his  resistance  to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Finally,  he  was  created  carl  marshal  of  England,  an  honorary  distinction  still  borne  by 
his  descendants,  and  in  1484  was  constituted  lord  aaniiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Aquitaine.  He  fell  next  year,  however,  on  Bosworth  Field,  and.  after  his  death,  his 
honors  were  attainted,  as  also  were  those  of  his  sou  Thomas,  who  had  been  creawd  earl 
of  Surrey.  The  latter,  however,  after  suffering  three  years  of  imprisonment  in  the 
tower  of  London,  obtained  a  reversal  of  his  own  and  his  father's  attainders,  and  being 
restored  to  his  honors  accordingly,  became  distinguished  as  a  general,  and  is  more  par- 
ticularly celebrated  in  history  for  his  defeat  of  the  Scotch  at  Flodden  in  1513.  His  son 
Thomas,  thii*d  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  attainted  by  Henry  YIII.,  thou<rli  afterwards 
restored  in  blood,  and  by  his  mairiage  with  a  daughter  of  king  Edward  lY.,  became  the 
father  of  the  ill-fated  and  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey,  whose  execution  was  the  last  of 
the  many  acts  of  tyranny  which  disgrace  the  memory  of  Henry  VIII.  Eminent  as  a 
statesman,  a  warrior,  and  a  poet,  Surrey  is  thus  descrilied  by  sir  Egerton  Brydges: 
"  Excellent  in  arts  and  in  arms;  a  man  of  learning,  a  genius,  and  a  hero;  of  a  generous 
temper  and  a  refined  mind,  he  united  all  the  gallantry  nnd  unbroken  spirit  of  a  rude 
age  with  all  the  elegance  and  grace  of  a  polished  era.  With  the  greatest  splendor  of 
descent,  in  possession  of  the  highest  honors  and  unl)ounded  wealth,  he  relaxed  not  his 
efforts  to  deserve  distinction  by  his  personal  worth.  Conspicuous  in  the  rough  exercises 
of  tilts  and  of  tournaments  and  commanding  armies  with  skill  and  bravery  in  expedi- 
tions against  the  Scots  under  his  father,  he  still  found  time,  at  a  period  when  our 
literature  was  rude  and  barbarous,  to  cultivate  his  mind  with  all  the  exquisite  spirit  of 
the  choicest  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  catch  the  excellences  of  the  revived  nriuses 
of  Italy,  and  to  produce  in  his  own  language  compositions  which,  in  simplicity, 
perspicuity,  graceful  ornament,  and  lust  anunntural  thought,  exhihit  a  shining  contrast 
to  the  worl^  of  his  predecessors,  and  an  example  which  his  successors  long  attempted 
in  vain  to  follow." 

The  earl  of  Surrey  was  executed  during  the  lifetime  of  Ills  father,  on  whom  the 
same  sentence  had  Ijeen  passed,  when  the  death  of  the  royal  tyrant  saved  him  from  the 
block.  His  grandson,  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  like  manner  suffered  attain- 
der, and  was  executed  on  Tower  hill  for  high  treason,  for  his  communication  with  Mary 
quein  of  Scots.  The  family  honors,  however,  were  again  restored,  partly  by  James  I., 
to  his  granison,  and  partly  by  Charles  II.,  to  his  great  great-grandson.  Thomas,  who  thus 
became  eighth  duke,  anci  whose  cousin  and  successor,  Charles,  ninth  duke,  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  present  duke  of  Norfolk. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  honors  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  conferred  on  various  branches  of  the  ducal  house  of  Howard:  it  is  sufflcient 
to  say,  that  in  one  or  other  of  their  widespread  branches,  the  Howards  either  have 
enjoyed  within  the  last  three  centuries,  or  still  enjoy,  the  earldoms  of  Carlisle.  Suffolk, 
Berkshire,  Northampton,  Arundel,  Wicklow,  Norwich,  and  EtBngltam.  and  the  baron- 
ies of  Bindon,  Howard  de  Walden,  Howard  of  Castle  Rising,  and  Howard  of  EfHng- 
ham. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  ducal  house  of  Norfolk  is  onn  whose 
fate  it  has  been,  Iwyond  all  others  among  the  English  nobility,  to  find  its  name  inter- 
woven with  ih<*  thread  of  English  historv,  and  not  rarely  in  colors  of  blood.  The 
accomplished  but  unfortunate  Surrey,  and  his  scarcely  less  unhappy  fatiier.  Thomas 
Howard — whose  head  was  only  saved  from  the  block  on  which  liis  son  so  nobly  suffered 
by  the  death  of  the  eighth  Henry—are  *•  household  wonls"  in  the  pages  of  English  his- 
tory; nnd  readers  of  Shakespeare  will  have  other  recollections  of  the  same  name  allied 
with  other  historical  events;  while  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Pope» 
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will  not  have  forgotten  how  tersely  and  pointedly  he  Qrpifles  the  glory  of  ancestral  pedi- 
grees by 

All  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Other  members  of  the  house  of  Howard  have  g:iined  a  place  in  the  pages  of  English  his- 
tory. Sir  Edward  Howard  K.G.,  brother  of  the  flrst  earl  of  Surrey,  was  miide  by  Hcuij 
Ylil.  the  king's  stamiard-benrer  and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  in  wuich  capacity  he  lost  his 
life  in  boarding  a  French  vessel  oif  Brciit  m  action  in  1518;  his  broilier,  sir  E<iraund, 
acted  as  marshal  of  the  norse  at  Flodden;  and  his  half-brother,  sir  Tliomas  Howard,  was 
attainted,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  for  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  and  niece  of  Henry  Vlll.,  one 
of  whose  ill-fated  consorts  wtis  the  lady  Catharine  Howard. 

HOWARD,  Catharike,  1520-42;  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Edmund  Howard,  third  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  kine  married  her  soon  after 
the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  in  1540.  She  was  accused  of  adultery,  and  after  a  trial» 
in  which  her  guilt  seems  to  liave  been  established  beyond  doubt,  she  was  executed  Feb, 
18,  1542. 

HOWARD.  Charlrs,  Lord  Howard  of  Efflingham,  1586-1624;  b.  England,  son  of  lord 
William  Howard,  then  lord  high  admiral,  under  whom  he  served  with  distinction.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  command  just  before  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  valoi;that  the  formidable  enemy  wtis  defeated.  In  1595  lie 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  In  1599,  when  England  was  again  threatened 
by  Spain,  and  Essex  in  Ireland  appealed  to  encourage  disancction,  Howard  was  made 
lieut.gen.  of  the  krngdoui,  with  full  command  of  the  army  and  navy.  A  few  years  later 
he  resigned  his  office  in  favor  of  Villicrs,.  duke  of  Buckingham. 

HOWARD.  Jacob  Mbrritt.  ll.d.,  1805-71 ;  b.  Vt.,  graduated  at  Williams  college 
in  1880.  He  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  an  aca'demy  in  Massachusetts.  In  1883  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Michigan,  where  he  had  settled.  Five  years  later  he  was- 
chosen  to  the  legislature;  in  1841  was  a  member  of  congress;  and  U.S.  senator  from  186^ 
to  1871.  He  is  credited  with  having  originated  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  and  ia 
said  to  have  written  its  first  platform. 

HOWABD,  JoHK,  '*  the  philanthropist,"  was  bom  at  Hackney,  near  London,  about 
1726.  From  his  father,  who  had  been  engaged  in  trade,  Howard  iiihcrhcil  a  consider- 
able fortune.  In  1756,  the  year  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  urged  by  motives  of 
benevolence,  as  well  as  of  curiosity,  he  set  sail  for  that  city.  On  this  voyage  his  vessel 
was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  he  was  carried  into  the  interior,  when  he  suffered 
imprisonment  for  some  time.  The  hardships  which  he  here  underwent,  combined  with 
tlie  knowledge  of  prisons  and  the  miseries  of  prison-life  which  he  acquired  as  a  county 
sheriff  in  1773  ana  afterwards,  determined  him  in  devoting  himself  to  prison  reform. 
His  life  hereafter  is  but  a  chronicle  of  his  Journeys  throughout  the  Unitecf  Kingdom  and 
the  continent,  in  which  he  visited  the  principal  prisons  and  hospitals.  His  chief  work 
is  An  Aceount  of  the  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  etc.,  with  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  ths 
Prisons  in  Great  Britftin  and  Ireland  (1789).  He  died  Jan.  20,  1790,  at  Kherson,  in  the 
8.  of  Russia,  from  havin^r  caught  infection  from  a  fevered  patient  for  whom  be  bad 
prescribed.  The  fame  of  How'ard  is  peculiar.  He  is  remembered  not  so  much  for  his 
talents  as  for  that  devotion  to  his  suffering  fellow-men,  in  which  he  expended  bis  for- 
tune and  his  life. 

HOWARD,  John  Eager,  1752-1827;  b.  Md. ;  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  commanded  a  regiment  at  Germantown,  when*,  he  did  gallant  service.  At  the  bat^ 
tie  of  the  Cowpens  he  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day  by  a  brilnanl  bayonet  charge,  said  to 
have  been  the  flrst  effective  use  of  the  bayonet  by  the  patriots.  He  was  voted  a  medal 
by  congress  for  this  service.  He  w^as  severely  wounded  at  Eutaw,  and  gained  distinc- 
tion in  other  battles.  After  the  return  of  peace  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  governor 
of  Maryland,  and  U.  S.  senator.  When  war  with  France  was  imminent  Wasliingtoa 
appointed  him  a  brig. gen. 

HOWARD.  Oliver  Otis,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.,  1880;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in 
1850.  and  at  West  Point  in  1854,  and  entering  the  army  was  flrst  engtiged  in  field  duty 
in  the  Florida  Indian  war.  He  returned  to  the  academy,  and  was  «for  a  time  assistant- 
professor  of  mathematics.  In  June,  1861,  he  was  made  col.  of  volunteers,  and  com- 
manded a  brigmle  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  the  same  year  he  rose  to  brig.gen. ; 
continued  in  active  service  in  the  Virginia  campaign,  and  lost  an  arm  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  In  Nov.,  1862,  he  was  made  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  at 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  commanded  the  second  army  corps.  In  1868  be  was 
in  Tennessee,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  MissioDiiry 
Rid<re.  In  1864.  he  commanded  the  fourth  corps  in  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
in  July  was  concerned  in  the  engagements  at  Dalton.  Resaca,  and  Kenesaw  Mountain; 
he  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  in  further  operations  under  Sherman  in  ilio 
march  to  the  sea.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  detailed  to  serve  as  commissioner 
of  the  Frcedman*s  Bureau,  and  held  that  office  until  June.  1872.  He  was  afterwards 
a  special  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  and  from  1869  to  1873  nrcsident  of  Howard 
universitv.    Since  1873  he  has  served  on  the  Indian  frontier.    In  Dec.,  1868,  he  wss 
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made  a  brig. gen.  in  tlie  regular  army,  and  the  next  year  brevet  maj.gcn.  In  1881,  by 
app«>intineut  of  the  pR'sideut,  he  took  command  at  West  Point,  iucludilig  the  military 
academy,  relieving  muj.gen.  Schotield. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  in  Wasliinsrton,  D.C.,  was  organized  by  net  of  con- 
gress in  1867.  and  nami^d  from  gen.  O.  O.  lYoward,  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  found- 
ers, tmd  its  first  president.  It  is  intended  for  the  higher  education  of  negro  students, 
but  its  laws  make  no  formal  distinction,  in  re.!;ard  to  color  or  sex,  as  to  teachers  or 
Bcholars.  The  university  buildings  are  l>eautifu]ly  situated  on  very  hi^h  ground  2  ra. 
from  the  business  center  of  the  city,  facing  the  university  park.  The  principal  building 
is  of  gray  brick  and  is  four  stories  high,  containing  i-ecitation  and  lecture  rooms,  chapel, 
Hbrary,  philosophical  rooms,  museum,  and  offices.  The  medical  building  is  on  the  s. 
Bide  of  the  park.  Miner  hall,  set  apart  for  ladies,  will  accommodate  140  students,  and 
has  rooms  in  connection  with  it  for  matron  and  teachers.  Clark  hall,  for  young  men, 
accommodates  200  students.  The  geuend  libmry  contains  about  7,000  volumes,  many 
of  them  choice  and  select  works.  The  professional  departments  have  separate  libraries. 
The  mineral  cabinet  contains  over  4,000  specimens,  including  fossils,  minerals,  etc. 
The  museum  contains  a  collection  of  coins,  medals,  and  curiosities,  specimens  of  valu- 
able woods,  Indian  relics,  portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  women,  views  of  Mie  late  war, 
engravings,  and  photographic  views  of  classic  ruins  in  Rome.  The  medical  department 
has  7  professors  and  3  lecturers;  the  theological  department  8  professors  and  1  lecturer; 
the  classical,  preparatory,  and  normal  departments  have  2  professors  and  8  teachers;  tho 
law  department  8  professors,  and  the  collegiate  department  3.  The  numlxsr  of  students 
in  1880  was  250.  A  majority  of  the  medical  students  are  white.  The  theological 
department  is  under  lue  joint  supervision  of  the  presbvtcry  of  Washington  and  of  the 
Anxsrifttm  missionary  association  (Congregational).  The  general  management  of  the 
institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  21  trustees.  It  has  an  income  of  $8.o00  per  annum 
frtmi  interest  and  rent  of  buildings,  and  in  1880  was  aided  by  congress  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000.    President,  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Patton,  d.d. 

HOWE,  £.\RL  (Richard  Howb).  British  admiral,  was  the  second  son  of  Emanuel 
Bcrope,  second  viscount  Howe  of  the  Irish  Peerage.  He  was  born  in  17'**5.  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton.  Having  a  lioyish  passion  for  the  sea.  he  left  Eton  at  14.  and  went  to  the 
south  seas  in  the  squadron  under  Anson.  He  was  with  admiral  Vernon  in  1745,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  l)cing  in  command  of  the  BaUirriore  8\oop,  took  part 
iu  the  siege  of  fort  William.  He  also,  with  another  vessel,  beat  off  two  French  ships 
conveying  troops  and  ammunition  to  the  pretet^er,  for  which  he  was  made  post-captain. 
In  1755  his  ship,  the  Dunkirk,  captured  the  Alcide.  a  French  64,  off  Newfoundland. 
He  next  served  under  sir  E.  Hawke  in  the  expedition  against  Rocliefort.  He  was 
ordered  to  attack  the  fort  on  ttie  isle  of  Aix  with  tiis  ship  the  MagnanitM,  compelled  it 
to  .surrender  after  an  liour's  Cannonade,  and  achieved  the  only  material  success  which 
attended  the  expedition.  Ho  was  commodore  of  the  squadron  which  sjiiled  in  1758  for 
8t.  Malo.  The  troops  were  landed  and  re-embarked  without  loss,  after  destroying  all  the 
magazines  and  shippinff  in  the  port  to  the  number  of  120  sail.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  Cherbourg.  Nearly  200  pieces  of  iron  cannon  and  mortars  were  here  rendered 
unserviceable;  the  brass  c^innon  were  brought  to  England;  the  celebrated  basin  vtws 
destroyed,  and  27  ships  and  vessels  were  burned  or  sunk.  A  second  attack  upon  St. 
lijilo  was  less  successful.  The  French  troops  assembled  in  force  at  the  bay  of  St.  Cas. 
and  it  was  only  by  the  intrepidity  of  Howe,  who  went  in  his  own  barge  into  the  center  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  that  the  re-embarkation  of  the  rear-guard  was  cffecte<i.  with  great  loss 
of  life.  In  1758  he  succeeded  to  the  Irish  title  of  viscount,  on  the  death  of  his  brother^ 
the  brtg.gen.,  who  was  killed  before  Ticonderoga.  He  took  part  in  thi^  defeat  or'  the  fleet 
under  the  marquis  de  Conflans,  and  captured  the  Hero,  74  guns.  In  1760  he  wan  made 
col.  of  the  Chatham  division  of  marines,  and  afterwards  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
treasurer  of  the  nav^.  In  1776  he  commanded  a  fleet  on  the  American  coast,  when  the 
conquest  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Philadelphia,  and  every  settlement  within  the 
reacii  of  a  naval  force,  testified  to  his  skill  and  energy.  In  1778  he  defended  the 
American  coast  against  a  superior  naval  force  under  DNQstaing.  He  was  made  a  vis- 
count of  Great  Britain  in  1782,  and  sent  out  with  a  fleet  to  relieve  Gibraltar.  He  suc< 
ceede<l  in  disembarking  troops,  ammunition,  and  supplies,  ana  then  offerad  battle  to 
tlie  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  which  declined  an  engagement.  He  waa 
made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1783,  and  received  an  English  earldom  in  1788. 
^When  war  with  France  broke  out  in  1790)  he  took  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet, 
and  next  year  gained  the  victory  which  will  long  be  known  as  tliat  of  '*  the  glorious  first 
of  June.*'  The  French  fleet  consisted  of  26  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  English  of  25. 
Howe  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  engaged  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  off  Ushant,  the 
French  admiral,  who  in  less  than  an  hour  crowded  all  the  sail  he  could  carry,  followed 
by  as  many  of  his  ships  as  could  get  away.  The  English  captured  two  ships  of  80 
euns,  and  four  74*s;  another  74  sank  immediately  after  she  was  Uiken  possession  of. 
Xroodon  was  illuminated  three  nights  in  honor  of  the  victory.  The  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment  were  voted  to  Howe.  George  III.  visited  him  on  boai*cf  the  Queen  Charlotte,  gave 
liini  a  sword,  and  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  His  last  service  was  in  bringing 
\yack  the  mutinous  seamen  at  Portsmouth  to  their  duty  in  1797.  He  died  Augu^5, 
1799,  aged  74,  leaving  a  name  high  in  the  roll  of  English  naval  worthies. 
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HOWE»  E^AS,  181^67;  b.  Mass. ;  brought  up  ns  a  farmer  and  a  miller,  received 
his  education  in  the  common  schools.  In  Lowell  he  first  found  employment  in  a  manu- 
factory of  cotton  machinery,  and  in  Boston  worked  in  an  ordinary  niuchhie  shop.  Here- 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  sewing-machine,  which  he  perfected  in  May,  18i5.  and 
Eutented  Sept,  16,  1846.  It  was  not  well  i-eceived  by  the  public,  and  the  following  yeat. 
e  went  to  Kngland,  where  he  was  eauully  unsuccessful.  After  an  absence  of  two  years 
he  returned  in  great  poverty  to  find  that  others  were  profiting  by  his  invention;  but 
he  continued  working  at  the  machine,  devoting  such  means  as  lie  obtained  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  people  who  had  infringed  upon  his  patent.  His  perseverance  was  at 
last  crowned  with  success,  and  in  1854  his  claim  to  priority  of  invention  was  le^ly 
established.  Thenceforth  his  career  was  one  of  prosperity,  and  an  iaccNiie  cometiiiica 
reaching  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  per  year  repaid  him  for  long  effort  und 
privation.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  patent  in  1^7  he  had  accumulated  more  than 
$2,000,000.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Uowe  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  a  Connecti- 
cut company,  and  on  one  occasion  wlien  the  pay  of  the  regiment  was  delayed  he 
advaucea  the  money  himself. 

HOWE,  Georgk  Auqubtus,  1724-^;  b.  England,  and  came  to  America  in  com- 
mand  of  a-  British  regiment  in  Julv,  1757,  at  the  close  of  which  year  he  was  made 
brig.gen.  In  Julv,  1758,  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  French  at  lake  Geoige. 
A  mcmument  in  Westminster  abbey,  paid  for  by  tlie  colony  of  Massachusetta,  has  b^ 
erected  in  his  honor. 

HOWE,  JoHK,  who  has  been  called  the  PtatOTm  Puritan,  was  b.  Kay  17,  1690,  at 
Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire,  to  the  living  of  which  parish  his  father  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Laud.  He  studied  both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  after  preaching  for 
some  time  at  Winw^ick,  in  Lancashii'e,  and  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  he  was 
appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Cromwell  in  1656.  in  which  difficult  situation  his  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  win  praise  even  from  the  enemies  of  his  party.  At  the  restoration 
he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  the  position  he  had  held  during  the  commonwealth 
made  him  an  object  of  close  suspicion  to  the  government.  The  Aei  of  UiUformitff.  how- 
ever, ejected  him  from  his  parish,  Aug.  24. 1662,  and  he  wandered  about  preaching  in 
aecret  till  1671,  when  he  was  invited  by  Lord  Massareue,  of  Antrim  castle,  in  Ireland, 
to  become  his  domestic  chaplain.  Enjoying  there  the  friendship  of  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  and  liberty  to  preach  in  all  the  churclies  under  his  jurisdiction,  he  wrote  his 
Vanity  of  Man  m  Mortal^  and  began  his  greatest  work.  The  Good  Man  the  Living  TempU 
of  Ood  (1676-1702),  which  occupies  one  of  the  highest  places  in  Puritan  theology.  In 
1675  he  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  dissenting  congregation  in  Silver  street,  Lon* 
don,  and  went  thither  in  the  beginning  of  1676.  In  1677  he  published,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Boyle,  2  he  BeconeHablenesn  of  Gofts  Preedenee  of  the  8tn9  of  Men  with  the  Wisdom  <f 
His  CounseU  and  Exh/rrtations;  in  1681,  Thoughtfulness  for  the  Morrow;  in  1682,  8^- 
dedication;  in  1688,  Union  among  Prftteetants;  and  in  1684,  The  Redeemer's  Tears  iC0p< 
over  Lost  Souls.  In  1685  he  was  invited  bv  Lord  Wharton  to  travel  with  him  on  the 
continent;  and  after  visiting  the  principal  cities,  he  resolved,  owing  to  the  state  of  Ens- 
land,  to  settle  for  a  lime  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was  ndmitted  to  several  interviews  witii 
the  prince  of  Orange.  In  1687  the  Declaration  fr/r  Liberty  of  Conscience  induced  him  to 
return  to  England,  and  at  the  revolution  next  year  he  headed  the  Reputation  of  dissent- 
ing clergymen  when  they  brought  their  address  to  the  throne.  Besides  smnller  works, 
he  pnblkthed,  in  1693,  Carnality  cf  Religious  Contention;  in  1604-95.  several  treatises  on 
the  Trinity;  in  1699.  Tfie  Redeemer's  Dominion  owr  tJie  Invisible  World;  and  he  con- 
tinued writing  till  1705,  when  he  published  Patience  in  Expectation  of  Future  JUessednets. 
He  died  April  2,  1706.— See  Henry  Rogers's  L\fe  and  Character  of  John  Howe,  toOk  an 
Analysis  of  iUs  Writings. 

HOWE,  JuLTA  Ward,  b.  N.  Y..  1819:  daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  and  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  Boston  philanthropist,  wiiom  she  married  in  1848.  Her 
education  was  the  best  afforded  to  girls  of  her  time,  and  at  an  early  age  sue  save  evi- 
dence of  superior  liteniry  ability  and  taste;  and  after  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Howe  she 
became  warmly  interested  in  moml,  social,  and  political  subjects.  She  was  an  eaiiy 
champion  of  the  equal  rights  of  women,  and  has  written  and  spoken  extensively,  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  advocacy  of  woman  suffrage.  She  has  also  1al>ored 
extensively  in  the  muse  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
a  public  .«M'ntiment  in  favor  of  settlin?  international  disputes  by  arbitration.  She  lias 
often  spoken  in  the  pulpit  upon  religious  themes.  In  Europe  she  is  one  of  the  licst- 
known  women  of  America.  Her  principal  works,  in  addition  to  two  volumes  of  travel 
and  obHervation  and  numerous  papers  in  magazines  antljoumaK  are;  Passion  Flower*; 
LnJter  Lyrics;  Words  for  the  Hour;  and  two  dramas.  The  World^s  Own  and  Htppolfftus^ 
Her  Battle  hymn  of  the  Republic  was  sung  by  union  soldiers  at  thoujsands  of  camp-tires, 
as  well  ns  by  popular  a-ssemblies  all  over^the  north,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

HOWE,  Samuel  Gridley.  m.d.,  an  American  physician,  was  b.  at  Boston,  Nov.  10. 
1801.  and  edue^i ted  at  the  Boston  Latin  school  and  Brown  university,  where  he  graduntrf 
in  1821.  He  then  studied  medicine.  Being  an  admirer  of  lord  Byron,  he  wished  lo  join 
him  in  aiding  the  Greek  revolution,  and  embarked  from  Boston  for  Greece  in  1834; 
volunteered  as  a  surgeon;  served  two  years  as  a  guerrilla;  organized  the  medical  staff 
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of  the  Greek  anny,  and  was  appointed  its  chief.    The  Greeks  were  suffering  for  Aup- 

Sties,  and  even  for  food;  anu  lie  went  to  America  and  raised  large  conlriliutions. 
ieturniug  with  food,  clothing,  and  supplies,  he  formed  the  colony  uf  Corinth,  in  which 
he  filled  all  offices,  from  governor  to  constable.  Taken  down  with  the  swamp- fever  In  Iba^O. 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  medical  lectures,  and  in  18^2  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Haying  become  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  he  wiis  sent  to  Kurofie 
to  examine  the  liest  institutions,  but  volunteered  in  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  ^pent 
six  weeks  in  a  Prussian  prl:»on.  On  his  return,  the  Massachusetts  institution  for  the 
blind  was  established  and  placed  under  his  management.  He  also  established  a  school 
for  idiots,  and  in  1828  publislied  a  iiketeh  of  the  Greek  BewliUion,  He  revisited  Greece  in 
1867,  Ixsaring  supplies  to  the  Cretans,  then  struggling  for  their  independence.  Ue  died 
1876. 

HOWE,  Sm  William,  Viscount,  1729-1814;  an  English  officer  who  served  under 
Wolfe  in  the  conflict  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  (Quebec).  1759.  In  the  beginning  of 
tlie  American  revolution  he  succeeded  Gage  as  British  commander-in-chief,  and  was  in 
charge  at  the  Bunker-hill  fight.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  and  their  retreat  from  New  York.  Howe  tofik  possession  of  the  city, 
remaining  tbere  until  succeeded  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  May,  1778.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  Kicliard  he  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy,  and  was  a  privy  councilor  at  the  time 
ot  his  death. 

HOWELL,  a  co.  in  s.  Missouri,  on  the  Arkansas  border,  drained  by  Spring  river; 
900 sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  4,218—24  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  is  to  a  large  extent 
•covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  Chief  productions:  corn  and  pork. 
Co.  seat.  West  Plains. 

HOWELL,  John  C,  b.  Phikdelphia,  1819;  entered  the  navy  as  amidshipman  in  1836; 
rising  to  commander  in  1862,  and  commodore  in  1872.  At  the  capture  of  fort  Hatteras 
he  was  executive  officer  of  the  steam  frigate  Minneeoia,  and  at  fort  Fisher  lie  w^as  in 
command  of  the  Nerem,  After  the  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  navy.yords,  and 
in  1874  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks. 

HOWELLS.  William  Deak.  b.  Ohio,  1837;  the  son  of  a  printer  and  himself  brought 
up  to  that  trade.  He  passed  naturally  to  the  editorial  desk,  and  whs  a  writer  on  the 
<Jincinnati  Gazette  and  the  Columbus  State  Journal,  In  the  mean  time  he  became  a  con- 
tributor (chiefly  of  verse)  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  in  unison  with  John  J.  Piatt  he 
wrote  Pttems  of  Tv30  Friende.  President  Lincoln  sent  Howells  to  Venice  as  consul,  where 
he  remiiined  until  the  accession  of  Johnson  to  the  executive  chair.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  Iiecame  assistant  editor  of  the  Adantic  Monthly,  and  in  1871  was  chosen  mlc  editor,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains.  Some  of  his  publications  are  Venetian  Life;  ItaUan 
Journeys;  I^o  Love  Loet;  Suburban  Sketcfies;  Their  Wedding  Journey;  A  Chance  Acquaini- 
anee;  nnd  The  Undiecoxered  Country, 

EOWITT,  William  and  Mart,  two  English  authors  that  may  most  properly  be 
trrated  together.  William  Howitl  was  lK)rn  in  1795  at  Heanor.  in  Derbyshire,  and  was 
€duc4ited  at  various  schools  in  connection  with  the  society  of  Friends,  to  which  persua- 
sion his  family  belonged.  In  his  youth  he  was  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  and  he  celebrated 
in  verse  the  scenery  with  which  he  was  familiar.  In  1823  he  married  Miss  Mary  Boiham^ 
a  lady  of  literary  taste  and  acquirements,  and  whose  fsmily.  like  his  own,  was  attached 
to  the  principles  of  Quakerism.  The  Forest  Minstrd,  with  their  joint  names  on  the 
title-pnire.  was  published  during  the  year  in  which  they  were  marri|L*d.  For  three  or 
four  years  iheroafter  they  employed  themselves  in  contributions  to  annuals  and  maga- 
zines, and  in  1827  a  selection  from  those  fuejtive  pieces  appeared  under  the  title  of  The 
Deeolaiion  of  Eyam.  From  this  date  till  1837  William  Howitt  wrote  The  Book  of  the 
Seasone,  Popular  H'story  of  Priestcraft,  and  TaXes  of  the  Pantika.  During  the  «une 
period  Mary  Howitt  produced  T7ie  Seven  Temptations  and  a  country  novel  entitled 
Wood  Leighion.  In  1887  William  and  Mary  Howitt  removed  to  Esher,  in  Sum^y,  and 
nt  that  place  William  Howitt  wrote  Rural  Life  in  England;  Colonization  and  Chritfttanity; 
Bar/* s  Country  Book;  nnd  Visits  to  Remarkahie  Places,  first  series.  Mr.ry  Howitt  at  the 
fimmc  time  employed  herself  in  writing  Tale»for  Children,  many  of  which  are  popular. 
In  1840  William  fiowitt,  with  his  wife  and  family,  removed  to  Heidell»erg.  where  they 
resided  two  years.  Mary  Howitt  made  herself  mistress  of  the  northern  lan^nue.es.  and 
translated  the  works  of  Miss  Bremer  and  Hans  C.  Andersen.  Meanwhile  William 
Howitt  wrote  and  translated  novels;  he  also  published  The  Aristocracy  of  England  and 
The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  BriHsJi  Poets,  In  1852  he  went  to  Australia,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  wife  and  he  (both  become  con- 
verts to  spiritualism)  lived  in  Itily.  William  died  at  Rome,  Mar.  3.  1879.  Amon«r  his 
later  works  are:  fjaw.  Labor,  and  Gold,  or  Tu>o  Tears  in  Victoria;  The  Binned  Abbeys  of 
Great  Britain;  The  NorViern  Heights  of  London;  Tlie  Illustrated  History  of  England,  6 
vols.,  completed  in  1861:  History  of  the  Suvernatural  in  aU  Ages  and  Nations  (1868);  HiS' 
eaoery  in  AwiniUa,  Tasmania,  and  New,  Zealand  (1865);  and  The  Mad  War  Planet  and 
Oher  Poems  (1871). 

H0W1TZEB8  arc  guns  which  came  into  use  early  in  the  history  of  field-artillery,  as 
portable  instruments  for  discharging  shell  into  a  hostile  force.    As,  for  this  purpose,  no 
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great  moge  was  necessary,  a  small  charge  of  powder  sufficed;  and  the  howitzer  could 
be  mude.  in  proportion  to  its  large  hore.  extremely  light.  It  coinhiues  in  sonic  degree 
the  accuracy  of  a  cannon  with  the  caliber  of  a  mortar;  and,  while  equally  effective  at  short 
ranges,  is  far  more  porUible  than  either.  That  the  powder,  on  its  expansion,  nuiy  act 
with  full  force  on  the  shell,  it  is  confined  in  a  hemispherical  chamber  of  smaller  diameter 
than  the  rest  of  the  bore,  the  mouth  of  which  is  completely  closed  by  ihe  shell  when 
rammed  home.  The  Coehorn  howitzer,  much  used  in  India  for  mountain  service,  is  a 
small  gun,  light  enough  to  be  borne  by  a  horse  up  hilly  detiles,  etc. 

HOWLEBy  Howling  Monret,  or  Stentor  (myette»\  aUmatte  of  the  French,  a  genus 
of  American  monkeys,  remarkable  for  the  dilatation  of  the  hyoid  (q.v.)  bone  into  a 
hollow  drum,  which  communicates  with  the  larynx,  makes  a  conspicuous  external 
swelling  of  the  throat,  and  gives  prodigious  power  to  the  voice,  enabling  these  animals 
to  emit  hideous  sound:<,  which  are  heard  miles  away,  and  to  wliicli  all  their  names  refer. 
They  live  cliiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  take  extraordinary  leaps  from  one  to 
another,  taking  hold  by  the  tail  as  readil}r  as  by  the  hands,  and  often  sA-ingiug  by  it 
alone.  They  are  ^egarious,  and  unite  their  voices  in  concert,  so  as  to  produce  ai  most 
deafening  noise,  ihe  monkej^s  of  this  ^enus  are  regarded  as  in  their  low  intelligence 
and  their  fiercenean  of  disposition  American  representatives  of  the  liaboous,  whilst  ia 
many  of  their  habits  they  more  nearly  accord  with  the  gibbons  of  the  old  world. 
They  inhabit  the  north-eiisteru  parts  of  South  America.  They  are  the  largest  monkeys 
in  the  new  world.    Tliere  are  not  many  species. 

HOWSON,  Jonw  Saul,  d.d.,  b.  England.  1816;  graduated  at  Cambridge;  in  1845 
took  holy  orders,  and  afterwards  became  senior  classical  master  in  Uverpool  college. 
From  1849  to  1865  he  was  principal  of  that  college.  In  1867  lie  Itecame  dean  of  Clie>ler. 
He  is  hQ^X  known  from  his  Life  and  BpisUeM  ef  St.  Paul,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare.  He  has  also  written  Ths  Charaeter  of  Si.  PaulvLud  Tke  Metamor- 
phoBMofSt.  Paul 

HOWTH,  a  small  peninsula  on  the  e.  coast  of  Ireland,  forms  the  n.  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Duiilin.  and  is  2^  m.  long  by  about  2  m.  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  2.000  acres. 
Howth  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus,  and  its  insular 
appearance  greatly  enhances  the  picturesque  effect  of  Dubliu  bay. 

HOXTER,  a  t.  in  Westphalia,  on  the  Wcaer,  80  m.  by  rail  e.n.e.  of  Paderbom;  pop. 
5.041.  It  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town,  paper,  linen,  and  cotton  goods  being  the 
chief  productions. 

HOT,  a  small  vessel  differing  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  sloop  or  smack.  Its  ordinary 
employment  is  in  carrying  goods  or  passengers  coastwise  from  one  place  to  another, 
ana  particularly  in  inlets,  etc.,  where  longer  lighters  and  other  vessels  could  maneuver 
only  with  ditflculty. 

HOY,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  lies  s.w.  from  Pomona,  or  mainland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  passage  about  2  m.  in  width.  It  is  14  m.  long  and  6  m. 
broiul,  and  its  |)opulation  in  1871  wiis  1885.  Unlike  most  of  the  islands  of  its  group. 
Hoy  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  with  precipitous  cliffs  1000  fr.  in  height  fmnting  the 
w. ;  the  highest  eminence.  Wiirt  hill,  is  1555  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  has  in  the  s.  the 
harbor  of  Long  Hope,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  Orkneys,  and  defended  by  a  fort  and 
two  martello  lowers.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  island  are  the  Dwarlle  stone,  a  block 
of  sandstone,  23  ft.  long.  17  ft.  broad,  and  7  ft.  high.  One  end  of  it  has  lieen  hollowed 
out  by  Iron  tools,  the  inarks  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  a  kind  of  apartment  formed. 
In  the  s.w.  of  the  island  is  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  a  pillar  of  rock  800  ft.  in  heiglit. 

HO'YA,  a  genus  of  tropical  plants  of  the  order  asdepiadacem,  having  a  5-cleft  wheel- 
shaped  corolla  and  a  5-ieavea  spreading  fleshy  corona.  Some  of  the  species  are 
common  in  hothouses,  and  from  the  appearance  of  their  flowers  they  are  called  tcax- 
plants. 

HOYLE,  EDXUin),  1672-1769:  b.  England;  a  writer  on  card-playing,  and  after- 
wards on  games  in  general.  His  first  lK>ok  was  published  al)out  1744.  and  has  been  by 
himself  and  others  expounded  and  elaborated  in  almost  innumerable  editions  down  to 
the  present  time.  He  is  a  ffreat  authority  upon  whist,  and  reference  to  him  has  become 
proverbial.    To  be  **  according  to  Hoyle"  is  to  be  altogether  right. 

HUACA.    SeeGuACA. 

HVAHErHE,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Society  islands  (q.v.). 

HUALLA  OA,  a  river  of  Peru,  rises  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Andes,  near  lat  11*  a.,  at  an 
elevation  of  13,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  After  a  northerly  course  of  about  500  m.,  during 
which  it  presents  many  considerable  falls,  it  enters  the  Amazon. 

HVAXAH'OA  (now  called  Ayacucho),  a  city  of  Peru,  in  the  department  of  Ayacu- 
cho.  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  Apurimac.  It  was  founded  by  Pi&irro  in  1539.  on  the 
route  lietween  the  old  and  new  capitals  of  the  country.  Cuzco  and  Lims.  It  has  a 
p<^puhition  of  about  25.000.  with  a  cathedral  and  a  university.  Neiir  Hunman^ra.  in 
18i4,  was  completed  the  independence  of  Spanish  Ameriga^.ljjj  ll^jle^^^^^ictory  of 


HUAVA'CA,  or  Quakaco,  AueTiema  huanaca  (sec  Auchenia),  a  species  of  tlie  same 
genus  with  tbe  llunia  and  alpaca,  of  botli  of  which  some  naturalists  suppose  it  to  be  tiio 
wild  original.  It  is  found  not  only  on  the  Andes,  but  throughout  great  part  of  Pata- 
l^nia.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  the  ears  and  hind-legs  ^^my.  It  generally  lives 
in  herds  of  10  to  40,  and  is  very  quick-sighted  and  wary;  although  such  is  the  strength 
of  its  curiosity  that  hunters  attmct  the  herds  within  easy  reach  of  their  rifles  by  lying 
down  ou  the  ground  and  kicking  their  feet  in  the  air.  LFke  its  congeners,  the  iiuauaca 
is  extremely  sure-footed  on  rocky  ground. 

HUANCAVELI'CA,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  8.e.  of  the  department  of 
Lima;  10,814  sq.m. ;  pop.  '7(5,  104,140.  It  is  a  mountainous,  cold,  and  unfruitful 
region.  There  is  some  gold  and  considerable  sliver  and  copper,  but  the  main  pro- 
duction is  quicksilver  from  mines  discovered  in  1563.  Among  the  exports  are  the 
'wools  of  sheep  and  llamas. 

HTJAHCAVEUCA,  a  t.  of  Peru.  al>out  80  m.  to  the  w.n.w.  of  Huamanga,  stands,  at 
an  elevation  of  11,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  e  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, said  to  be  about  10,000  in  number,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  working  of  the 
neighboring  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver. 

HUA'NUCO,  a  department  in  Peru.  n.  of  the  department  of  Lima;  pop.  76.  77,988. 
The  surface  is  rugged,  the  climate  salubrious,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
8u^ar  and  coifee  are  among  the  products,  and  there  are  large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
This  region  is  noted  for  ruins  of  ancient  Indian  civilization. 

HTJAHirCO,  a  t.  of  Peru,  on  an  aflluent  of  tlie  Huallaga  (q.v.),  which  bears  its  own 
name,  is  siiuated  on  the  e  declivitj^  of  the  Andes,  at  a  distance  of  180  m.  to  the  u.n.e. 
of  Lima.  It  contains  7,000  iuliabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  the 
country. 

HUABAZ',  or  Huarab,  a  small  t.  of  Peru,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Andes,  on  the 
right  bunk  of  the  river  Santa,  150  m.  s.e.  of  the  seaport  of  Truxillo.    Pop.  6.000. 

HUBBARD,  Joseph  Stillman,  182S-68;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  in  1844 
'was  assistant  to  bears  C.  Walker,  astronomer  in  PhiUidelphia  high-school  observatory. 
In  1845  he  was  professor  of  mathematics,  and  assigned  to  the  naval  oltservatory  at 
l^ashington,  where  he  won  a  good  reputation  for  scientific  work. 

HUBBARD,  William,  1621-1704;  b.  England;  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1642.  He  was  ordained  in  1658,  and  was  nearly  all  his  life  a 
minister  at  Ipswich.  In  1688  he  was  president  of  Harvard.  As  an  author  he  is  known 
by  A  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  India/is,  in  which  appears  the  first  map  known 
to  have  been  made  in  America,  and  a  Memoir  of  General  Denison.  He  left  in  manu- 
script a  history  of  New  England,  published  in  1819  by  the  Massachusetts  historical 
society. 

HUBBARDTON,  a  t.  in  Rutland  co.,  Vt,  50  m.  from  Montpelier,  mentioned  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  a  sharp  conflict  on  July  7,  1777,  between  the  rear-guard  of  gen. 
8t,  Clair's  array,  retiring  from  the  evacuation  of  fort  Ticonderoga,  and  a  considerable 
British  force  under  generals  Pniser  and  Riedesel.  The  Americans,  under  col.  Warner, 
were  driven  from  the  town,  but  the  British  lost  severely  in  killed  and  wounded. 

HUBEB,  FRAN9018,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  was  b.  at  Geneva,  July  2,  1750.  At  nn  early 
asTc  he  lo.<it  his  eyesight,  and  some  years  after  this  married  a  Mile.  Lullin,  by 
whose  assistance  and  that  of  an  intelligent  domestic  named  Bumens  he  made  a  vast 
Tariely  of  original  and  important  olwervations  on  the  habits  of  l)ees,  which  did  much 
to  correct  the  errors  and  I n» perfections  of  previous  writers.  Ruber's  first  work  was 
entitled  Lettres  d  Ch.  Bonnet  (1792).  It  was  reprinted  in  1796.  and  a^ain  in  1814.  under 
the  title  of  Nouvelles  Obttervatione  sur  lea  AbciUes.  In  his  latter  j-eiirs  Huber  derived 
important  aid  in  his  studies  from  Ids  son  Pierre  (Iwrn  1777,  died  1840).  the  author  of  a 
valuable  treatise  on  the  Habits  of  Ants  and  of  several  able  mcmoii-s  relating  to  zoology 
and  meteorology,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mem.  Soc.  Geneve  between  the  yeai*s 
1821  and  1830.    Ruber  died  at  Lausanne,  Dec.  21,  1831. 

HUBER,  JoHANN  Nepomuk.  b.  Gcrmanv.  1830:  graduated  at  Munich  university,  in 
which  institution  he  Iwcame  professor  in  lto9.  He  w^as  a  firm  opponent  of  .Jesuitism, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  orgjinizing  and  strengthening  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in 
Germany  from  and  after  1871.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  in  favor  of  free  dis- 
cussion of  theological  questions  and  against  certain  Roman  Catholic  dogmas,  notably 
that  of  papal  infallibility. 

HUBER.  PiEUKE.  1777-1840;  b.  Switzerland;  eminent  as  nn  entomoloirist,  devot- 
ing his  attention  especially  to  Ikics,  %nt^,  and  buttertties.  His  most  impoitant  work  is 
T%e  History  and  Nature  cf  Ants,  He  afforded  great  assistance  to  his  blind  father, 
Francois  Hub6r;  and,  in  turn,  gained  much  of  his  own  knowledge  from  the  deep  inves- 
tigations of  the  latter. 

HTTBEBTUSBirBO,  a  royal  hun tins-scat,  not  far  from  Leipslc,  built  in  1721  by 
Augustus  III.,  then  prince,  afterwards  king  and  elector  It  wtw  much  injured  during 
the  seven  years*  war.  and  has  a  historic  cclebrilv  on  account  of  the  treaty  by  which  that 
war  "was  ended,  called  the  peace  of  Huburtusburg.    This  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
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here  ou  Feb.  15,  1763.  by  the  representatives  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sazony;  and 
bv  it  the  position  of  Prussia  was  established  amongst  the  irreat  powers  of  Europe 
Maria  Thercsu  relinquished  all  claim  to  tiie  provinces  whicli  had  l)eeu  acquired  by 
Prussia;  and  Frederick  the  great  restored  his  electorate  to  thQ  king  of  Poland,  elector 
of  Saxony. 

^  UUBMETER,  or  HCBMAIER,  Balthazar,  1480-1528;  b.  Germany;  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Anabaptist  party;  a  prafessor  of  theology  and  a  preacher.  He  was  pcr- 
Decuted  for  his  reformation  doctrines,  and  tied  to  Moravia,  where  he  organized  an  Ana- 
baptist congregation.     He  was  burned  at  the  stake,  March  10,  152H. 

HUBITSB,  RuD.  Jul.  Benko,  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man school,  was  l)orn  at  Oels,  in  Silesia,  in  1806,  and  lirst  attracted  attention  by  his 
picture  of  "  Uuth  and  Boaz."  In  18<^9  he  settled  at  Dresden,  where  he  has  lieen  a  pro- 
fessor since  1841.  His  principal  productions  are:  **  Samson  overthrowinfi:  the  Pillara 
of  the  Temple,"  *'The  Departure  of  Naomi,**  "Christ  and  the  Evangelistts,^'  "Job  and 
his  Friends,"  **The  Lovers  of  the  Canticles,"  **  Happiness  and  Sleep,"  *' Christ  in  the 
midst  of  the  People,"  -The  Fisherman"  (from  the  b>»llad  of  Goethe),  ••The  Golden 
Age,"  and  ''The  Dispute  between  Luther  and  Dr.  Eck  at  Leipsic."  HQbner  belong 
to  ttie  great  historic  and  religious  school  of  German  art,  whose  principal  seat  i» 
Dusseldorf. 

HUC,  EvARiSTB  Regis,  a  distinguished  missionary  and  traveler,  was  b.  at  Toulouse, 
Aug.  1,  1818.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  about  his  24th  year  he  entered 
the  missionary  congregation  of  the  Lazarist  fathers,  and  received  holy  orders  at  pHrb 
in  the  year  188U.  Almost  immediately  after  his  ordiiiation,  he  joined  the  missionftry 
expedinon  of  his  order  to  China.  After  he  had  spent  alx)Ut  three  years  of  ndssioo* 
ary  life  in  the  northern  districts  of  China,  the  new  apostolic  vicariate  of  Mongolia  was 
founded,  and  Hue,  in  company  with  a  priest  of  tlie  same  congregation,  p^re  Gabet.  and 
a  Hingle  native  Chinese  convert,  undertook  to  explore  the  new  district,  and  to  ascertain, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  mission,  its  extent  and  its  missionary  capabilities.  After  a  few 
months'  study  of  the  Tartar  dialects,  they  set  out  from  the  niisaionar}'  station,  n.  of  the 
great  wall,  called  Si-wang,  towards  the  close  of  1844;  and  after  a  journey  of  excessive 
hardship  over  the  high  tablelands  of  Tartaiy,  thejr  took  up  their  quarters  for  some 
months  in  one  of  Uie  lamaseries,  or  Tartar  monastirics.  Having  here  become  familisr- 
ized  in  some  decree  with  tlie  Thibetan  language,  they  succeeded  in  making  their  way,  in 
Jan.,  1846.  to  H'lassa.  the  capital  of  Thiliet  and  the  residence  of  the  grand  lama:  bat 
scarcely  had  they  settled  in  thnt  citv,  when  an  order  for  their  immediate  expulsion 
from  the  country  was  obtained  from  the  lama  by  the  Chinese  resident  in  H']a$«sa.  Tbey 
were  not  permitted  to  choose  their  own  route  homewards,  but,  having  been  put  in  charge 
of  a  Chinese  escort,  were  carried  uack  a  journey  of  nearly  2.000  miles  to  the  extrenne  &., 
and  arrived  in  Oct.,  1846,  at  Macao,  where  they  were  subjected  to  a  tedious  trial  by  the 
Chinese  tribunals.  In  the  end,  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  missiooary  station 
of  Si-wnng.  from  which  they  had  originally  taken  their  departure.  Hue's  health  having 
been  completely  broken  down,  he  sailed  from  Macao  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.,  1849, 
and  i!i  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  reached  his  native  cit^  of  1  oulouse.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  published  Souremrs  d'un  Voyage  dam  la  Tar^ 
tarie,  U  TkibeU  et  la  Chdne  pendant  lee  Anneee,  1844-46  (2  vols..  Paris,  1853).  This  was 
followed  in  1864  by  a  similar  record  of  his  Chinese  experience  (U Empire  Chinm,% 
vols.,  8d  edit.  1857),  and  in  1857  by  an  elaborate  historical  work  on  Ciiristianity  ia 
China  (l^e  Chnetiameme  en  Chine).  All  these  works  have  been  translated  into  Eniilish 
and  most  other  European  languages.  The  strangeness  of  some  of  the  incidents  recorded 
in  the  book  on  Thibet  provok^  some  degree  of  incredulity  in  certain  quarters;  but 
capt.  Blakiston.  a  later  traveler  in  the  same  regions,  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  a 
terra  ineoffiUta  for  Europeans,  bears  unhesitating  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  pire  lluc'» 
narrative  and  description. 

During  his  latter  years  p6re  Hue,  in  onler  to  devote  himself  more  freely  to  his  lit- 
erary occupations,  witlidrew  from  the  Lazarist  congregation.  His  health,  however, 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  his  Thibetan  expedition,  and  he  died  in  Pans. 
March  81.  1860,  at  the  early  age  of  46. 

I       HVOKABACX,  a  very  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth,  figured  somewhat  like  damask;  it  i> 
I  usually  employed  for  common  toweling. 

RirCEXEBSXRY,  Vaednium,  a  genus  of  small  shrubs,  of  the  natural  order  meeinp 
aeecF,  having  a  4-  to  5-toothed  calyx;  a  4-  to  5-clef  t  bell-shaped  or  urceolate  corolla,  with  the 
limb  bent  back;  8  or  10  stamens,  with  two-horned  anthers;  and  a  4-  to  5^;elied  many- 
seeded  lierry.  The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  tbe 
world,  with  evergreen  or  deciduous,  more  or  less  ovate  leaves.  The  Common  Huckle- 
berry or  BiLBBKRT  ( V.  myrtiUuftY  called  inScotl  and  the  Ijiaeberry,  is  very  common  in 
Britain,  and  in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe.  It  is  found  also  in  Iceland  and  in  the  j 
northern  regions  of  North  America.  It  delights  in  dry  situations,  but  is  often  found  I 
in  woods,  and  often  on  very  elevated  mountains.  It  varies  from  a  few  inches  fo  almost 
two  feet  in  heidit,  and  has  ovate  deciduous  leaves  and  dark  purple  lierrles,  A  varietv 
occurs,  but  rarely,  with  white  berries.    The  berries  are  ^p^zf^f^f^ie^J^llj^il^ble,  and 
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are  much  used  for  making  Jelly.  A  kind  of  spirituous  liquor  is  rIso  made  from  tlicm  in 
German V.  Tbe  Boo  Hucklkbebrt,  or  Great  Bilberry  ( V.  uliffinonum),  is  cunuiion  in 
tlie  iiortbern  parts  of  Britain  and  in  the  n.  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  said  to  cover 
extensive  tracts  in  Greenland.  It  grows  in  marshy  situations,  and  is  a  taller  plant  than 
the  common  huckleberry.  It  has  deciduous,  obovate.  entire  leaves,  and  a  fruit  larger 
than  the  common  huckleberry  and  inferior  to  it  in  flavor.  Tlie  fruit  is  said  to  cause 
giddiness  when  eaten  in  large  quantity.  An  intoxicating  liquor  is  made  from  it  in 
bweden  and  in  Siberia.  The  only  other  British  species  is  the  Red  Huckleberry  (K 
mtia  idma),  which  is  often  called  cranberry^  because  of  the  similarity  of  its  acid  fruit  to 
the  cranberry  (q.v.).  It  is  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  is 
plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  Its  fruit  is  much  esteemed  for  preserves,  and  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  cranberry.  Large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  s.  of  Europe 
from  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  plant  is  a  pretty  dwarf  shrub,  with  olK>vaie 
evergreen  leaves  and  racemes  of  flowers.  K  ouxifolium  is  generally  legarded  as  a  mere 
American  variety  of  it.— Many  species  of  taceinium  are  m  occasional  cultivation  na 
ornamental  shrub.^,  and  the  fruit  of  most  of  them  is  agreeable,  although  in  general  it 
wants  acidity.  Their  more  general  cultivation  has  perhaps  been  prevented  by  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  they  require  a  peat  soil,  but  they  succeed  on  other  soils  also.  Most  of 
them  are  North  American,  and  the  fruit  of  Kome  of  them  is  often  brought  to  market  in 
North  American  towns.  The  Black  Uuckleberrt  (K.  anguutifolivm  or  gaylu9- 
mieia  angustifoUa)  is  a  shrub  alx>ut  2  ft.  high,  much  branched  and  erect,  with  deciduous 
oval  leaves.  The  berries  are  of  a  shining  bUick  color,  and  sweet.  It  is  widely  dif- 
f useci  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  The  Blvb  Tanolbbbrrt  ( V.  frondotutn  or  gayhiMoeia 
frondota)  is  a  rather  lareer  and  more  spreading  alirub,  which  grows  near  lakes  and  springs. 
Tbe  fruit  is  slightly  acid.  The  Bean  Huckleberry  ( V.  ttminum  or  gaylumacin  urnna) 
is  found  on  tlie  mountains  of  North  Carolina;  the  Box-Leaved  Huckleberry  (K. 
braehyeerum  or  gayiuuada  brackyeera)  in  Pennsvlvania  and  Virginia.  There  are  other 
North  American  species,  as  V.  Canadenne^  V,  humtfu$um,  and  K.  fMrfdfoUnfiK  hum  bio 
evergreen  shrubs.  Several  species  are  natives  of  Mexico.  V.  areUMitapnylo$  is  a  native 
of  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea:  aad  V,  padffblium  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  of 
Madeira,  on  tbe  loftiest  parts  of  which  island  it  forms  impenetrable  tliickets,  growing 
from  6  to  10  ft  high. 

Hin>9£E8FIELB,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  important  manufacturing  and  market 
towu  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
district,  on  an  acclivity  rising  from  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Colne,  16  m.  s.w.  of  Leeds  and 
about  25  m.  n.e.  of  Manchester.  It  is  remarkably  regular,  is  well  built  and  drained, 
and  very  healtliy.  Upon  the  Holme  and  the  Colne,  which  unite  in  the  town,  numerous 
mills  have  been  erecteil  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics,  and  for  fulling  and 
-washing  the  goods  manufactured.  Huddersfleld  sttinds  in  the  center  of  a  district  rich 
in  coal,  and  its  natural  advantages  are  enhanced  through  its  direct  connection  with  the 
principal  seats  of  manufacture  in  the  n.  of  Englaua,  by  means  of  the  London  and 
North-western,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
fthire  niilways.  Among  its  churches,  several  are  noteworthy  in  an  architectural  view. 
It  has  a  proprietary  college,  now  in  connection  with  the  London  university;  a  collegiate 
school,  and  many  other  educational  institutions:  a  circular  cloth-hall,  2.640  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, in  which  a  market  is  held  for  woolen  goods  every  Tuesday,  and  for  gen- 
eral produce  every  Saturday;  an  infirmary;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lockwood  Spa 
baths,  where  the  water  is  strongly  sulphureous.  Huddersfield  is  the  chief  scat  in  the 
n.  of  England  of  what  is  called  the  "fancy  trade,"  comprising  shawls,  waistcoatings, 
flushings,  etc.,  of  the  most  elegant  patterns  and  tlie  finest  fabric;  it  also  carries  on 
extensive  manufactures  of  narrow  and  broad  wonten  fabrics,  ctissimeres,  serges,  and 
cords  It  U  connected  by  canals  with  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber.  The  parliamentary 
borougli  sends  one  memlier  to  the  house  of  commons.    Pop.  71,  74,858. 

KUBflOV,  a  river  in  New  York,  United  Stales,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
imporbiut  in  America.  It  rises  in  the  Adirondack  mountains,  4,000  ft.,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  head-streams  are  Uie  outlets  of  many  mountain  lakes  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  state.  At  Glena  Falls  it  has  a  fall  of  60  ft.,  and 
aoon  after,  taking  a  southerly  course,  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  its  mouth 
at  New  York  city.  At  Troy,  151  m.  from  its  mouth,  it  is  affected  by  the  tide  and 
becomes  a  brciad  deep  river,  having  a  Width  of  from  800  to  700  yards;  and  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  river  steamboats  and  for  ships  to  Hudson,  116  miles.  At 
Newburg,  61  m.  from  New  York,  the  river  enters  the  highlands,  which  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  1200  to  1600  feet.  Here  the  scenery  is  of  great  beautv 
and  grandeur,  and  is  admired  by  all  travelers.  Several  of  the  heights  are  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  fortifications  built  to  prevent  the  passage  of  British  ships  in  the  war  of  in< 
dependeure.  Here  was  the  scene  of  Arnold's  treason  and  the  sad  fate  of  maj.  Andre. 
Emerging  from  the  highlands,  the  river  widens  into  a  broad  expanse  called  the  Tappan 
Zee.  Below,  on  the  w.  bunk,  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  rises  an  almost  straight  and 
perpendicular  wall  of  trap-rock,  from  the  river's  brink  to  a  height  of  800  to  5(K>  ft., 
called  the  mlisiules,  extending  15  m.  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Tbe  fiver  is  here  from  1  to  2  m.  wide,  and   here   it  falls  into   f(ew    York  bay. 
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Its  Miiole  lentil  is  alx>ut  800  m..  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Hoosic,  Mohaw^ 
WiUlciil,  aud  Croton.  Tlie  steamboats  wliich  ply  on  tlio  Hudson  are  among  tlie  tineflt 
and  ftistest  in  tiie  world.  Borne  arc  more  tliun  400  ft.  long,  are  titled  up  witli  greal 
luxury,  and  attain  a  speed  of  2S  to  ^  m.  an  hour.  Tbe  Hudson  Kiver  mil  way  runs 
along* tlie  nnu'gin  of  the  river  on  the  e.  bank  to  Albany.  By  this  river,  and  the  Eria 
<;anal,  and  several  railways  New  York  is  connected  with  the  great  lakes  and  the  west. 
Tlie  river  is  named  from 'the  English  navigator  wlio  discoverea  it,  1609.  The  first  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  steamboat  uavigatiou  was  made  on  this  river  by  Itobert  Fulloo  m 
1807. 

HUDSON,  called  also  the  North  Riveii,  *'lhe  Rhine  of  America,"  one  of  the 
most  important  and  l>cautiful  streams  of  the  United  SStates.  It  rises  in  the  Adirondack 
mountiun  region,  and  runs  almost  due  s.  from  the  neighborhood  of  lake  George  to  New 
York  buy,  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles.  Down  as  far  as  Troy  it  is  bn)ken  by  falls  and 
rapids,  but  thenceforth  to  the  sea  it  is  a  tidal  stream  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
a  mile  in  width,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  shallows  a  short  distanc^e  below  Albany, 
in  every  part  navigable  for  steamboats  and  light-draught  sailing-vessels.  It  has  been 
improved  on  the  shallow  part,  and  there  is  now  no  ob.^truction  as  far  up  as  Troy,  151 
m.  al)ove  New  York.  The  scenery  of  this  river  is  especially  fine.  Sailing  n  from  New 
York  city  one  passes  on  the  e.  side  the  heights  of  Fort  Washington  and  the  vtria<^e  of  In- 
-wood  on  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  island;  Spuyten  Duyvel  creek,  connecting  with 
the  Harlem  river  and  so  separating  Manhattan  from  the  mainland;  then  the  village  of 
Riverdale,  near  which  arc  tlie  buildings  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  the  mother-house  of  the 
sisters  of  charity,  the  central  building  lieing  a  granite  castle  originally  erected  for  his 
own  dwelling  by  Edwin  Forrest,  the  actor;  the  suburban  city  of  Ycmkers.  one  of  tbe 
most  beautiful  of  towns  both  naturally  and  in  its  elegant  restch'nccs;  and  the  villages  of 
Hastings  and  Dobb's  Ferr>'.  On  Mie  w.  side  the  palir«ades  extend,  an  unbroken  wall  of 
rock  from  250  to  000  ft.  liigh,  from  Hoboken.  opposite  New  York,  to  Piermoiit,  ne:irly 
opposite  Dobb*B  Ferry.  At  this  point,  20  m.  from  New  York,  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  Tappsui  Zee,  8^  m.  wide  and  10  m.  long.  On  the  e.  shore  are  Irvington.  Just  n.  of 
which  is  Sunuyside,  the  home  of  Washington  Irving:  Tarrytown,  with  'Sleepy  Hollow 
close  bv;  and  Sing  Sing,  a  beautiful  village,  with  the  state  penitentiary  conspicuous 
from  the  river.  All  along  this  part  of  the  river-bank  are  palatial  residences  with  p;irk- 
like  groumls.  On  the  w.  side  the  palistides  fall  back  into  sloping  hills  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  river,  and  give  place  for  the  villages  of  Piermont  and  Nyack  and  their 
adjoining  farms.  Above  Nyack  the  mountains  a:rain  come  out  to  the  river,  and  on  liw 
e.  side  Croton  point,  projecting  from  near  the  village  of  Cortland,  bounds  Tappan  Zee 
on  the  n.  and  separates  it  from  llaverstraw  l>ay,  aaincd  after  tbe  village  which  is  the 
great  brick  manufactory  of  the  country.  llaverstraw  bay  in  turn  ends  northward  wiih 
the  mirrow  pass  l)ctween  Stony  Point  on  the  w.  and  Vcrplanck's  Point  on  the  cast.  The 
highlands  now  loom  up  boldly  in  front,  and  after  we  pass  Peekskill,  on  the  right,  the 
river  mirrows  again  antl  wintis  between  Anthony's  Nose  on  the  e.  and  Duudcrberg  sind 
forts  Clinton  and  Monl«jomery  on  the  west.  Bending  our  course  to  the  n.e.  and  then  to  the 
n.w.,  we  pass  around  West  Point,  the  picturesque  seat  of  the  U.  S.  miliUiry  academy, 
then  by  Cornwall,  also  on  the  w.  bank,  and  the  river  widening  into  tlie  bay  named  from 
Newburg,  a  beautiful  city  rising  from  the  w.  bank,  while  15  m.  above,  on  thee.  liank,is 
the  city  of  Poughkccpsie.  The  course  of  the  river  now  is  more  directly  n.  and  s..  and 
we  pass  on  the  e.  the  villages  of  Rhinebcck.  Barry  town,  and  Tivoli,  and  on  the  w, 
Rondout  and  Kingston,  siiue  1872  united  in  one  cily,  the  villages  of  Sfiugerties  and 
Maiden,  and  Catskill,  with  the  mountains  of  that  name  towering  just  inland.  A  little 
farther  up,  on  the  e.  side,  is  tlie  city  of  Hudson,  and  above  Hudson  the  villages  of 
StuyvMsant,  Caslleton,  and  Grcenbush,  and  on  the  w.  side  Athens.  Coxsackie.  New 
Baltimore,  Coeyinans,  Overslaugh,  and  the  city  of  Albany.  Here  the  river  is  crossed 
by  the  first  bridge,  that  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad.  A  few  miles  alcove,  the 
Mohawk  river,  the  largest  branch,  enters  from  the  w.,  ami  close  by  it  the  Erie  canal, 
while  on  the  e.  side  stands  the  city  of  Troy.  Tho.u|>per  river  flows  through  a  pic- 
turesque country,  an<l  along  its  banks  are  a  number  of  hand5%ome  towns  and  villages, 
among  the  most  imporUuit  being  Lansinghurg,  Waterford,  Port  Edward,  and  Glens 
Falls,  The  Hudson  river  was  seen  by  Verrazano  in  1525,  but  was  not  explored  until 
the  arrival  of  Henry  Hudson  in  S(?pt..  1609.  He  went  up  nearly  to  the  pn'sent  site  of 
Albany,  and  named  the  stream  **  the  river  of  the  mountains."  It  was  afterwards  called 
Mauriiins,  after  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  finally  the  Hudson  or.  geogniphicnlly, 
the  North  river,  the  Delaware  being  the  South  river.  Its  Indian  name  was  Shatemuc 
It  was  on  the  Hudson  river  that  Robert  Fulton  made  his  first  successful  experiments  la 
steam  navig-ation. 

HUDSON,  a  co.  in  n.c.  New  Jersey,  between  the  Hudson  and  Passaic  rivers,  crossed 
by  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western,  the  Morris  and  Essex,  and  tlic  New  Jersey 
Northern  railroad;  75  sq  m.;  pop.  70,  129.027;  in  *W.  187.960.  The  surface  is gcnendly 
rough,  the  eastern  limit  lieing  bounded  by  the?  palisades,  on  the  Hud.son  river,  and  the 
soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  The  chief  productions  arc  garden  vegetables/  iQiiiCity  mai^et. 
Co.  seat,  Jersey  City.  t^igm^S'byVjOrJgl^ 
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HTTBSOV,  a  city  of  New  York.  U.  8.,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  116  m.  n. 
of  New  York  and  29  m.  b.  of  Albany.  It  is  a  beautifully  situated  and  well-built  city, 
is  a  port  of  entnr,  and  formerly  had  a  lar^e  amount  of  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
and  the  whale-fisheries.  It  is  now  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  in 
the  export  of  agricultural  staples.  It  has  a  fine  court-house,  city-hall.  eleven  churches, 
public  library,  orphan  asylum,  and  five  newspaper  offices.     Pop.  '70,  8,615, 

HUDSON  (ants\  a  city  in  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  river  and  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  28  m.  s.  of  Albany,  at  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  to  Boston;  pop. 
75, 8,615.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  state,  having  been  incorporated  in  1785. 
Among  its  public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  city-hall,  more  than  a  dozen  churches,  an 
academy,  a  public  library,  and  a  number  of  manufactories,  furnaces,  and  foundries. 

HUDSON,  a  village  in  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Mt.  Vernon  railroads,  25  m.  s.e.  of  Cleveland; 
pop.  1800.    It  is  the  seat  of  Western  Reserve  college,  organized  in  1827. 

HUDSON,  Frederic,  1819-75;  b.  Mass.;  for  more  than  80  years  connected  with 
^ew  York  Heraid  as  principal  or  managing  editor  under  Mr.  Bennett.  Hudson  wrote 
&n  els}x)Tikie  Histary  of  Anunican  JourncUifrm,  a  careful  and  instructive  compilation  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  press  in  the  United  States.  He  met  his  deat^  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  by  being  run  over  by  a  train  of  cars  while  driving. 

HITDSOH,  Georos,  English  railway  director  and  speculator,  was  b.  in  1800,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  linen-draper  in  the  city  of  York,  where  he  subsequently  carried  on 
business  for  himself.  He  took  an  early  share  in  railway  speculation,  and  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  North  Midland  company.  His  plans  of  management  were  carried  out, 
schemes  of  railway  annexation  and  extension  were  undentaken,  embarrassed  lines  were 
relieved,  and  rivals  were  subdued.  He  was  elevated  in  to  the  dictatorship  of  railway  specu- 
lation; everything  he  touched  turned  into  gold;  and  Hudson  was  everv where  known  as 
"  the  raUway  king."  The  shares  of  the  lines  with  which  he  consented  to  become  con- 
nected went  up,  and  he  was  said  to  have  made  £100.000  in  one  day.  He  bought  large 
estates;  was  three  times  elected  lord -mayor  of  York;  was  sent  to  parliament  by  the 
electors  of  Sunderland;  and  found  his  acquaintance  courted  by  persons  of  the  highest 
rank.  When  the  railway  mania  was  at  its  height  a  statue  to  Hudson  was  proposed, 
and  names  were  put  down  for  £25,000;  but  before  the  money  could  be  collected  the 
popularity  of  the  *'  railway  king*'  was  on  the  wane.  His.  connection  with  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway  led  to  some  exposures.  The  accounts  had  been  *' cooked;"  matters 
had  been  ''made  pleasant;"  and  dividends  had  been  paid  out  of  capital.  Suspicions 
were  excited  in  regard  to  his  direction  of  other  companies,  shases  fell,  the  bubble  burst, 
the  railway  monarch  was  deposed,  and  encountered  nothing  but  invective  from  (quarters 
which  had  pursued  him  with  adulation.  Every  board-room  was  closed  against  him,  and 
his  suddenly  acquired  gains  were  almost  swept  away.  The  constituency  of  Sunderland, 
however,  continued  to  elect  him  as  their  representative  until  March,  1859.  He  after- 
wards resided  abroad,  in  comparatively  narrow  circumstances,  and  died  Dec.  14,  1871. 

HUDBOV,  Hbnrt,  a  distinguished  navigator.  His  early  histoir  is  unknown.  He 
undertook  his  first  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  n.e.  passage  in  1607,  in  a  small  vessel 
with  ten  sailors,  but  failed  in  this  attempt.  In  his  second  voyage,  in  1608,  he  reached 
Nova  2iembla.  He  undertook  a  third  vo)rage  in  1609  from  Amsterdam,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  company.  Giving  up  all  hope  of  finding  a  n.e.  passage,  he 
Bailed  for  Davis's  strait,  but  came  upon  the  American  continent  about  44*^  n.  lat.,  and 
steering  southwards,  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name.  He 
sailed  upon  his  last  voyaee  in  April,  1610,  with  28  sailors,  and  reached  Greenland  in 
Jane.  Steering  westward,  he  discovered  the  strait  now  known  as  Hudson's  strait,  and 
passed  through  it  and  entered  the  great  bay  which  has  received  the  name  of  Hudson's 
bay.  Although  very  insufllcient];^  supplied  with  provisions,  he  adopted  the  resolution 
of  wintering  in  these  desolate  regions  in  order  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  further  in 
the  following  spring.  He  proceeded  to  carry  this  design  into  execution,  but  his  provi- 
sions became  so  much  exhausted  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning.  An 
incautious  utterance  of  his  opinion,  that  in  the  destitute  condition  to  which  he  was 
reduced  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  some  of  his  people  behind,  led  to  his  death.  The 
sailors  mutinied  and  placed  him,  with  his  son  and  some  others  who  adhered  to  him,  in 
a  small  boat,  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  of  the  savages.  His  fate  was  revealed  by 
one  of  the  conspirators.  An  expedition  was  sent  from  England  in  quest  of  him,  but  no 
trace  of  him  or  of  his  companions  in  misfortune  was  ever  discovered. 

HUDSON,  Henky  Norman,  b.  Vt.,  1814;  graduated  at  Middlebury  college,  and 
was  a  teacher  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  . 
Shakespeare,  and  in  1848  published  two  volumes  of  lectures  on  the  plays  of  the  great 
author.  About  1844  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1849  took 
priestly  orders  in  New  York  city.  From  1860  to  1867  he  issued  an  elaborate  Shake- 
spearean commentary  in  11  vols.,  and  in  1860-61  lectured  on  the  same  themes.  In  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  chaplain  in  the  union  armv,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
editorial  work.  Besides  his  works  on  Shakespeare  he  has  published  A  ChapUUn*8  Cam^ 
paign  tcith  General  Butler,  Sermoru,  etc.  Digitized  by  vjOOy  1(^ 
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HUDSOIT,  Sir  Jambb,  g.c.b.,  diplomatist,  is  the  son  of  a  Yorkahire  ^ntleman^  and 
was  b.  in  London  in  1810.  He  waa  educated  at  Rugby  and  Westminster,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  at  Paris  and  Rome.  He  was  made  private  secretary  to  William  lY. ; 
and  after  the  king's  death  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  became  secretary  of 
legation  at  Washington  in  1888,  at  the  Hague  in  1843,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1845. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Rio,  but  was  transferred  to  Florence  in  1851,  and 
to  Turin  Jan.,  1852.  His  counsels  exercised  great  influence  over  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment; and  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  that  country  and  England, 
the  accession  of  Sardinia  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  ana  France  againbt 
Russia,  and  the  dispatch  of  a  Sardinian  army  to  the  Crimea,  were  services  which  pro- 
cared  for  him  the  dignity  of  k.c.b.  The  long  train  of  stirring  events  that  resulted  in 
the  united  and  independent  kingdom  of  Italy  demanded  the  watcliful  vigilance,  and 
sometimes  the  active  interference,  of  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Turin.  Hud- 
son never  forgot  that  he  was  the  minister  and  representative  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  sympathized  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians  for  national  independence, 
and  which  had  therefore  the  privilege  to  warn  and  counsel  as  well  as  to  animate.  He 
retired  from  Turin  in  1863.  His  diplomatic  course  has  not  escaped  the  animadversion 
of  the  partisans  of  things  as  they  were,  but  it  has  commanded  the  approbation  of  the 
vast  majority  of  his  countrymen. 

HTn)S0]r8  BAT,  a  spacious  gulf  in  the  n.e.  section  of  the  American  continent,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  arm  at  once  of  the  Arctic  sea  and  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  With  the 
Atlantic  ocean  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  strait,  which,  besides  being  solidly 
bridged  for  about  ten  months  of  the  year,  is  beset,  even  during  its  brief  period  of  navi- 
gation, by  detached  floes  and  bergs  of  ice.  The  eastern  portion  of  this  outlet  is  broken 
up  into  two  branches,  offsets  of  Davis's  strait,  the  more  northerly  bearing  the  name  of 
Frobisher,  and  the  more  southerly  that  of  Hudson.  It  is  fully  wO  m.  long,  and  aver- 
ages at  least  100  m.  in  width.  With  the  Arctic  sea,  again,  Hudson's  baj  is  connected  by 
channels,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  lowness  of  their  latitude,  have 
proved  far  less  practicable  than  the  Arctic  sea  itself,  never  having  been  navigated 
throughout;  but  it  is  only  within  thefe  25  years  that  this  hopeless  result  has  been  defini- 
tively accepted  by  the  world. 

Hudson's  bay,  taken  in  its  narrowest  sense,  extends  in  n.  lat.  from  SI"*  to  02^'',  and  in 
w.  long,  from  76^°  to  95"*.  When  compared  with  the  corresponding  regions  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  possess  a  singularly  inhospitable 
climate.  At  York  Factory,  lying  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Aberdeen,  the  finest  weather 
of  summer  lb  liable  to  a  wintry  temperature  through  a  mere  change  of  wind;  and  the 
most  southerly  extremity  of  the  gulf  is  beset  for  months  by  snow  at  the  very  season 
when  the  Faroe  islands,  stretching  as  far  n.  as  the  parallel  of  its  opposite  end,  yield 
available  pasture  to  sheep  and  cattle. 

Though  Hudson's  bay  is  not  particularly  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  drainage,  yet 
towards  the  s.  and  w.  its  basin  meets  at  once  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Columbia,  and  the  Mackenzie.  Its  larj^st  feeder,  the  Kelson,  fills  perhaps 
a  full  half  of  the  area,  touching  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  w.,  embracing  Rainy  lake 
on  the  e.,  and  considerably  overlapping  the  international  boondary  on  the  south. 

ETTBSOK'S  BAT  COKPAHT,  a  corporation  erected  iij  1670  by  Charles  II.,  primarily 
consisted  of  prince  Rupert,  the  king^s  cousin,  and  certain  spnecifled  associates.  It  was 
invested  with  the  absolute  proprietorship,  subordinate  sovereignty,  and  exclusive  traffic 
of  an  undefined  territory,  which,  under  the  name  of  Rupert's  Land,  comprised  all  the 
regions  discovered,  or  to  be  discovered,  within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  strait.  Rupert's 
Land  was  decidedly  the  most  extensive  of  the  dependencies  of  England,  being^held  to 
embrace  all  the  lands  that  poured  water  into  Hudson's  bay  or  Hudson's  strait.  For  more 
than  a  centuiy,  however,  the  grantees  confined  themselves  to  the  coast.  About  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  American  republic  their  advance  into  the  interior  was 
accelerated,  if  not  occasioned,  by  the  more  mature  development  of  an  ancient  rivalry. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  Ivth  c. — an  epoch  antecedent  to  the  charter— New  France, 
besides  stretching,  in  name,  to  the  arctic  circle,  had,  in  reality,  advanced  to  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  bay;  and  this  position  of  affairs  was  virtually  recognized  by  that  provision 
of  the  letters-patent  which  exempted  from  their  operation  any  actual  possessions  of  any 
Christian  prince  or  state.  Though  the  claims  of  France,  after  being  confirmed  in  169/ 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  were  at  last  abandoned  in  1713  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  yet, 
in  point  of  fact,  adventurers  from  the  great  lakes,  while  Canada  was  still  French,  had 

genetrated,  in  quest  of  peltir,  far  up  the  Saskatchawan  towards  the  Rocky  mountains, 
uch  overland  enterprises — interrupted,  for  a  few  years,  by  the  conquest  and  cession  of 
1759-68— soon  came  to  be  prosecuted,  with  more  systematic  energy,  under  English 
auspices,  till,  in  1783,  they  led  to  the  formation  of  the  North-west  company  of  Montreal 
After  an  age  of  stubborn  competition,  the  Hudson's  bay  company  coalesced,  in  1821, 
with  its  formidable  opponent. 

But  the  two  members  of  the  new  partnership  had  already  almost  doubled  the  origi- 
nal field  of  contention.  The  older  association  had,  about  1770,  traversed  the  iMisin  of 
the  Coppermine;  and,  fully  20  years  later,  the  younger  one  had  descended  the  Mac- 
kenzie to  the  Arctic  sea,  and  had,  through  the  l)arrier  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  reached 
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the  Pacific  ocean.  Even  in  general  ecjuity,  a  body  which  now  represented  all  the  dis- 
coverers bad  a  peculiar  right  to  the  discoveries  themselves;  but  beyond  general  equity, 
a  secondary  provision  of  the  letters-patent  of  Charles  II.  had  regarded  such  discoveries, 
at  least  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  accretions  to  the  primary  grant.  Accordingly, 
when,  in  1821,  parliament,  in  view  of  the  intolerable  evils  of  competition,  empowered 
the  crown  to  issue  licenses  for  the  *' Indian  territories  "—expressly  declared  to  be  all 
the  wildernesses  of  British  North  America  to  the  w.  of  Rupert's  Land— the  government 
exercised  this  statutory  authority  in  favor  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company  as  recast  and 
extended  by  the  coalition.  So  far  as  commerce  was  concerned,  there  was  now  no  prac- 
tical difference  between  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Indian  territories,  excepting  that  the 
charter  of  the  former  was  perpetual,  and  the  license  of  the  latter  was  to  be  for  20  years 
at  a  time;  and  thus  the  newly  modified  association  virtually  ruled  the  western  world, 
through  75°  of  long.,  from  Davis's  strait  to  Mt.  St.  £lias,  and,  through  28"  of  lat., 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  borders  of  California. 

About  20  years  after  the  coalition,  Oregon  from  the  borders  of  California  to  the  par- 
aUel  of  49""  n.,  which  had  always  been  open  to  Americans  by  international  arrangement, 
was  ^ven  up  to  the  United  States  by  the  same  treaty  which  sacrificed  sections  of  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick;  in  1859  the  rest  of  the  tramontane  tract  was  brought  within  the 
pale  of  civilization  as  the  national  colonies  of  Vancouver's  island  and  British  Columbia; 
aud  lastly,  as  the  second  term  of  the  license  was,  in  1859,  also  permitted  to  expire  with- 
out renewal,  the  remainder  of  the  "  Indian  territories "  was  then  potentially  thrown 
back  into  the  condition  from  which  the  statute  of  1821  had  seen  fit  to  rescue  it. — ^In  all 
these  cases,  excepting,  of  course,  the  case  of  Oregon,  the  Hudson's  bay  company  would 
appear  to  have  lost  rather  formal  privilege  than  actual  infiuenoe,  retaining,  if  not  a  I^gal 
monopoly  as  of  old,  at  least  a  commercial  supremacy  on  a  wider  basis. 

Though  the  withholding  of  the  license  neither  affected  nor  professed  to  affect 
Rupert's  Land,  yet  between  it  and  the  renuuning  portion  of  the  Indian  territories  the 
difference,  so  far  as  Hudson's  bay  company  was  concerned,  was  little  more  than  nominal; 
and  in  1869  the  company  made  a  formal  cession  to  the  British  government  of  whatever ' 
territorial  claims  remained,  receiving  an  indemnity  of  £300,000  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  to  which  the  whole  territories  were  forthwith  annexed.  It  was,  however, 
stipulated  that  the  company  should  retain  all  its  forts,  with  10  acres  of  ground  at  each, 
and  one-twentieth  of  all  the  land  from  the  Red  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  besides 
blocks  to  which  it  made  special  claim.  At  this  reservation  the  Canadians  rather  grum- 
ble, as  the  land  is  meanwhile  kept  unimproved,  though  it  gains  indefinitely  in  value  by 
the  improvements  made  around  it  by  the  labor  of  others.  Bince  the  transfer  to  Canada, 
the  government  has  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Indians,  by  which  the  latter  have  sur- 
rendered their  right  to  the  land  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  the  setting  apart  of  a  , 
certain  amount  of  land  for  their  exclusive  use,  the  annual  payment  of  $5  to  each  indi- . 
vidual,  and  certain  presents  of  clothing,  food,  utensils,  and  cattle.  The  territory  has 
been  organized  in  three  divisions:  1.  IVIanitoba  (see  Red  River  SBTTLB:tfENT);  2.  Kee- 
watin,  embracing  that  portion  of  the  Hudson's  bay  territory  e.  and  n.  of  Manitoba;  and 
8.  The  North-west  territory,  including  the  region  between  these  and  British  Columbia. 
During  its  monopoly,  the  company  kept  strict  faith  with  the  Indians  (fulfilling  every 
bargain,  though  it  possibly  bought  for  a  few  trinkets  furs  worth  pounds),  and  gained 
their  confidence  by  kindness  and  sympathy.  Its  great  influence  for  good  over  the  half- 
breeds  also  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Over  a  territory  with  ports  further  apart  than  Lon- 
don and  Mecca,  Paris  and  Samarcand,  the  organization  of  the  company  was  perfect,  and 
its  operations  seemed  to  go  as  if  by  clock-work. 

Formerly  there  were  but  few  immigrants  into  the  Hudson's  bay  territory.  Most  of 
the  settlers  were  either  retired  servants  of  the  company  or  their  offspring.  The  few 
immigrants  in  pursuit  of  agricultural  enterprise  were  sent  to  Rupert's  Land  at  the 
expense  of  others,  such  as  the  earl  of  Selkirk  (see  Rbd  Rivbr  Sbttljsmbnt},  or  the  com- 
pany itself.  But  since  the  annexation  of  the  territory  to  Canada,  and  the  lormaXion  of 
the  province  of  Manitoba,  there  has  been  an  influx  of  immigrants  into  the  land;  and 
this  influx  will  become  broader  and  deeper,  for  a  finer  grain-growing  country  than  that 
to  the  n.  w.  of  lake  Superior  does  not  lie  under  the  sun.  The  loss  of  territorial  control 
has  not  in  the  least  affected  the  Hudson's  bay  company  as  a  trading  community.  Its 
organization  is  still  complete.  Its  shares  or  parts  are  indeed  now  quoted  on  the  stock 
exchanges,  an  arrangement  quite  recently  come  to,  but  this  only  means  that  a  wider 

fiublic  may  enjoy  its  benefits  than  was  formerly  allowed  under  a  very  close  corporation, 
t  has  still  its  offices,  its  outlets  for  young  energy  to  risk  itself  '*  over  fiood  and  fell;" 
but,  best  of  all,  very  large  dividends.  As  a  single  part,  between  one  year  and  another, 
ranges  from  about  £800  to  about  £500,  the  total  revenue  may  easily  be  found  to  vary 
from  about  £68,750  to  about  £106,250— averaging  perhaps  about  £80.000,  so  as  to  yield 
about  £48,000  to  the  proprietors  and  about  £32,000  to  the  wintering  partners.  This 
income  arises  almost  entirely  from  fur;  for  other  articles,  such  as  tallow,  oil,  feathers, 
fish,  timber,  etc.,  have  never  been  of  much  account.  The  working  organization  of  the 
company  is  as  follows:  A  young  man  commences  with  the  rank  of  apprentice-clerk, 
or  apprentice-postmaster.  These  postmasters  are  those  in  charge  of  the  various  posts 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  erected  around  the  central  one,  at  distances  varying 
from  about  200  to  500  miles.    Such  settlements  are  supplied  with  goods  in  accordance 
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with  the  amoont  of  trade  likely  to  be  done.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  Indians  collect 
and  get  what  is  called  "debt"  proportionately  with  their  known  qualifications  as  hun- 
ters. They  then  depart  to  their  hunting-grounds,  and  are  visited  at  various  periods 
during  the  winter  by  the  servants  of  the  company  (generally  half-breeds),  who  bring  back 
with  them  any  peltries  (or  furs)  that  may  be  on  hand.  These,  in  turn,  are  made  into 
packs  and  transmitted,  in  spring,  by  cauoes  to  the  central  post,  and  from  thence  are 
transmitted  either  to  England  or  Canada,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  skins  are  given 
to  the  traders  in  repayment  of  the  "debt"  paid  to  the  Indians. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Fitzgerald's  Meamiaation  of  the  Charter  and  Proceeding$ 
of  the  HudsorCs  Bay  Company  and  Montgomery  Martin's  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  Ter- 
ritories  and  Vancouver's  Island,  both  published  in  1849 — ^perhaps  the  leading  works  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  much- vexed  controversy. 

HUDSON'S  STRAIT.    See  Hudson's  Bay,  arUe. 

HTj£,  the  capital  of  Cocliin  China,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Anam,  in  the  gulf 
of  Tonquin,  in  the  prefecture  of  Thua  Thuan,  16*'  80'  n.  lat.,  107'  13'  e.  long..  10  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hue  river.  It  is  built  almost  in  the  European  style.  Under  the  reign 
of  king  Ciarlung  (1801-20)  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  French  ofiScers,  to  whom,  with  a 
French  bishop,  that  monai'ch  was  indebted  for  his  throne.  It  is  accessible  only  to 
vessels  of  the  smallest  class,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  small  river  on  which  it  is 
situated.    Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  100,000. 

HUB  AWD  CBT,  a  phrase,  derived  from  the  old  process  of  pursuit  with  horn  ajid 
voice,  used  in  English  law  to  describe  the  pursuit  of  felons.  Whoever  arrested  the 
person  pursued  was  so  far  protected  that  he  required  no  warrant  to  justify  the  arrest; 
and  even  if  the  party  turned  out  to  be  no  felon,  no  action  could  be  brought  if  the  arrest 
was  bona  fide.  But  it  was  not  only  a  ground  of  action,  but  an  oftense  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  to  maliciously  and  wantonly  raise  the  hue  and  cry  against  a  person.  It 
was  the  duty  of  all  persons  to  join  in  a  hue  and  cry,  and  if  a  person  who  had  been 
robbed,  or  knew  of  a  robbery,  failed  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  he  was  liable  to  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  to  indictment.  Hue  and  cry  is  now 
abolished. 

HUELVA,  a  province  in  s.w.  Spain,  bordering  on  Portugal  and  the  ocean;  4,118 
sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  106,469.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  thickly  peopled  but  not  much 
cultivated.  Thei-e  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  with  several  springs  and 
salt  works.    The  capital  is  Huelva. 

HUEL'VA,  a  maritime  t.  in  the  s.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Seville  (q.v.V  is  situated 
a^  the  confluence  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tin  to,  68  m.  w.s.w.  of  Seville,  with  which  it  is 
joined  by  railway.  Its  trade  with  Portugal  and  Cadiz  is  considerable,  and  it  carries  on 
an  extensive  tunny-flshery;  but  its  chief  commercial  importance  is  derived  from  the 
copper-mines,  the  product  of  which  in  1872  amounted  to  £651,559.  The  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct  in  the  vicinity  are  now  fast  disappearing.    Pop.  8,428. 

HUERFANO,  a  co.  in  s.  Colorado,  traversed  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  rail- 
road; 1500 sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  2,250.  The  surface  is  rough  and  in  some  parts  mountain- 
ous, with  a  good  share  of  pasture-land.  Stock-raising  is  the  main  employ n^nt  Co. 
seat,  Walsenburg. 

HITEBTA,  Vicente  Garcia  de  la,  a  Spanish  poet  and  critic  of  the  18th  c,  was  b. 
in  1729  at  Zafra,  in  Estremadura,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Madrid,  where 
he  held  the  office  of  principal  librarian  of  the  royal  library,  and  where  he  died  March 
12,  1797.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetic  talent.  His  tragedy  of  Baquei, 
founded  upon  the  story  of  the  love  of  king  Alfonso  VIII.  for  the  fair  Jewess  Rachel  and 
its  tragical  catastrophe,  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  when  first  produced  in  1778, 
and  is  to  this  day  esteemed  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  modern  Spanish  tragedies.  Huerta 
was  a  most  zealous  but  not  always  a  wise  or  skillful  defender  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
national  taste  against  the  Gallicism  which  then  prevailed.  As  a  lyric  and  dramatic  poet 
he  shows  great  command  of  language  and  versification.  His  poems  were  published  in 
two  volumes  {Obras  Poeiu^as,  Madrid,  1778-79).  Huerta  edited  the  Teatro  Espand  (17 
vols.,  Madrid,  1785-86),  a  collection  of  the  best  works  of  the  older  Spanish  dramatists. 

HTJES'CA  (the  Osca  of  the  Romans),  a  very  old  and  picturesque  t.  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  modern  province  of  the  same  name  (see  Aragon),  is  surrounded  by  oid  walls 
once  surmounted  by  99  towers,  two  of  which  only  remain,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain  covered  with  vineyards,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isuela,  50  m.  n.e.  of  Sara^oasa. 
Among  its  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  1400,  a  beautiful  Gothic  eoifioe; 
the  universitv,  founded  in  1354  by  Pedro  IV. ;  and  the  picturesque  coUeee  of  Santiago. 
It  was  onco  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Tanning  and  manufactures  of  linens  are  here 
carried  on  to  some  extent.    Pop.  10,068. 

HtTES  CAB,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  is  situated  76  m.  n.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  pop.  of  about  6,000,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  m  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  goods. 
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HTJET,  Pran<;;oi8,  1814-69;  b.  France;  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Ghent,  and 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  He  was  opposed  to  the  absolutism 
of  the  pope,  and  undertook  to  establish  Neocatholicism,  which  was  very  mucli  like  the 
system  afterwards  advocated  by  DOlllnj^er  and  Hyacintbe.  He  published  Carte^iamsm, 
or  True  BeTiovation  of  Science;  The  SocuU  BegeneraUon  of  Christianity;  Essays  on  CathoUe 
Beform,  etc. 

HUET,  Pbtbr  Daniel,  was  b.  at  Caen,  Feb.  8, 1680.  His  father  had  been  converted 
from  Calvinism,  but  died  while  Huet  was  still  very  young.  'The  latter  was  educated  in 
the  Jesuit  school  of  Caen,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his  extraordinary  progress  in 
almost  every  department  of  learning.  He  was  a  zealous  pupil  of  Descartes  and  of 
Bochart — the  latter  of  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  visit  to  Stockholm  in  1652,  when 
he  discovered  and  transcribed  the  MS.  of  Origen,  which,  subsequently,  wus  the  basis  of 
his  celebrated  edition  of  that  father.  On  his  return  to  Caen,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  study;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  his  translation  of  the  text  of  Origen,  he  published,  in 
1664,  his  well-known  essay  De  Int&rpreta^Uon^;  but  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  15  years* 
study  that  he  published  his  edition  of  Origen's  Gomtnentaria  in  Sac.  Scrijituram,  2  vols, 
fol.  (Rouen,  1668),  with  a  most  learned  mtroduction,  entitled  Ongeniana,  which  has 
since  been  reprinted  in  the  great  Benedictine  edition  of  that  father.  In  1670  Huet 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law ;  and  soon  after  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  take 
part  witli  Bossuet  in  the  education  of  the  dauphin.  In  1679  he  published  his  Detnon- 
St  ratio  Evangelica.  He  had  an  active  part,  moreover,  in  the  Delphin  edition  of  the 
classics.  In  1676  he  entered  into  holy  orders;  and  in  1678  was  named  abbot  of  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Aunay,  from  which  place  is  named  his  well-known  work,  Quosstiones 
Alneiana  de  (hncordia  Bationis  ei  Fidei  (1690).  About  the  same  time,  also,  he  published 
a  work  On  the  &te  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  another  On  the  Voyages  of  Solomon,  which 
were  followed  later  by  his  equally  celebrated  work  in  classical  geography,  Hititory  of 
the  Commerce  andNatigation  of  the  Ancients.  In  1685  be  was  named  bishop  of  Soissons, 
a  dignity,  however,  on  which  he  never  entered,  being  transferred  to  the  see  of  Avran- 
ches  in  1692.  He  was  as  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties  as  he  had  been 
in  his  devotion  to  literature;  but  his  health  having  given  way,  he  obtained  permission 
to  resign  his  see  in  1699,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay,  near  Caen;  but  in  1701 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Jesuits'  house  in  Paris,  and  published  in  1718  his 
autobio^phical  memoirs — a  model  of  pure  Latinity  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  record 
of  the  history  of  his  time.  Huet  died  in  1721.  His  works  were  published  in  a  collected 
form  in  1712,  and  a  volume  of  Huetiana  appeared  in  1722. 

HXTFEIAKDy  Christopher  William,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of 
modern  times,  was  b.  on  Aug.  12,  1762,  at  Langensalza,  in  Thuringia.  After  having 
completed  a  general  and  medical  education  at  the  best  schools  in  Germany,  he  was 
appointed  physician  in  ordinary  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  where  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father had  previously  filled  the  same  office.  Retaining  this  honorary  title,  he  removed 
in  1793  to  Jena,  to  be  ordinary  professor  of  medicine  there;  and  after  refusing  a  number 
of  invitations  to  other  places,  he  went  from  Jena  to  Berlin  in  1798  with  a  number  of 
very  honorable  professional  appointments.  On  the  foundation  of  the  university  of 
Benin  in  1809,  he  became  one  of  its  professors.  He  died  Aug.  2o,  1836.  He  had  a 
very  high  reputation  for  skill  and  tenderness  as  a  physician,  and  he  was  equally 
esteemed  for  his  intellectual  abilities  and  his  noble  and  benevolent  character.  A  number 
of  benevolent  societies  and  institutions  owed  their  existence  to  him,  and  many  others 
found  in  him  a  zealous  and  liberal  supporter.  His  published  works  are  numerous, 
chiefly  on  medical  and  physiological  subjects.  His  Makrchiotik,  or  the  Art  of  Prolonging 
Life,  originally  published  in  1796,  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  or 
Europe.  Translations  exist  in  Servian,  Hungarian,  and  Hebrew.  Amongst  his  most 
important  works  are  one  on  scrofula,  Ueber  die  Ursachen,  Erkenntniss,  und  Heilimg 
der  &crofeUcrankheit  (Berlin.  1795),  which  has  gone  through  several  editions  and  been 
translated  into  several  languages;  an  advice  to  mothers  on  the  Physical  Treatment  of 
Children,  published  in  1799;  and  hSsEnefivridion  Medicum,  or  Introduction  to  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  published  in  1836. 

HU0,  John  Leonhard,  was  b.  at  Constance,  June  1,  1765,  studied  at  Freiburg,  and 
in  1789  entered  into  nriest's  orders.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental 
languages  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  was  added,  in  1792.  the  professorship  of 
the  New  Testament  also.  These  united  professorships  Hug  continued  to  hold  uninter- 
ruptedly for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  with  the  exception  of  some  brief  occasional 
visits  to  the  great  libraries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Naples.  The 
most  important  fruit  of  his  biblical  researches  was  his  Introdv^ction  to  the  New  Testament, 
which  appeared  in  1808,  in  2  vols.,  and  which,  besides  several  German  editions,  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages.  His  great  eminence  as  a  biblical 
scholar  led  to  his  being  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  arrangement  of  the  newly  organized 
studies  of  most  of  the  German  universities — as  at  Breslau,  in  1811;  at  Bonn,  in  1816;  at 
Tubingen,  in  1817;  and  again  at  Bonn,  1818  and  1831.  He  died  Mar.  11,  1846.  His 
works,  which  are  indifferently  in  Latin  and  German,  are  chiefly  in  the  department  of 
biblical  criticism;  as.  On  Uie  Age  of  tlie  Vntie/in  MS.  (1810);  On  t/ie  Canticle  of  Canticles 
(1818,  and  again  1818);    On  the  Indissolubility  of  Mai^iage  {l^l^p'Ovt^tlie  Alexandrian 
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Version  (1818);  Bs-exanUnaHon  of  8trau9B'8  Life  of  Jems,  2  vols.  (1886);  but  there  are  also 
some  on  subjects  of  classical  criticism,  especially  an  interesting  work  on  the  ancient 
mythologies  (1812).    See  Maier's  GedOehinitsrede  avf  Hug  (1847). 

HUGER,  Benjamin,  b.  8.  C,  1805;  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  serving  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  present  at  the  surrender  of  Mexico.  He  was  brevetted  maj.,  lieut.col., 
and  col.  for  gallant  conduct.  In  1861  he  went  with  the  rebellion  and  was  made  a 
maj.gen.  in  the  confederate  army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Virginia  and 
engaged  in  farming. 

HUGER,  Francis  Kinlock.  1764-1855;  b.  8.  C. ;  the  son  of  Isaac  Huger,  a  revolu- 
tionary officer.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Hunter  and  in  Philadelphia,  but 
is  best  known  for  joining  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  marquis  de  Lafayette  from  his  prison 
in  Olmutz.  He  was  arrested,  and  for  eight  months  kept  a  prisoner.  In  1798  he  returned 
to  America,  and  served  in  the  second  war  with  England  in  1812.  He  was  also  in  the 
South  Carolina  legislature. 

HUGER,  Isaac,  1742-97;  b.  8.  C. ;  one  of  five  brothers  who  took  the  side  of  the 
colonies  in  the  revolution.  He  was  engaged  in  a  number  of  battles  and  skirmishes, 
among  which  were  the  sieges  of  Savannah  and  of  Charleston  and  the  battle  of  Guilford 
court-house. 

HXJGGIN8,  William,  ll.d,  b.  London,  1824;  an  astronomer.  In  1855  he  built  an 
observatory  at  his  residence,  in  which  he  mounted  a  telescope  of  8  in.  aperture,  and 
•made  some  careful  drawings  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  His  attention  was  first 
engaged  in  observations  on  double  stars,  but  afterwards  he  devoted  himself  to  the  spec- 
trum analysis  and  the  study  of  nebulas  and  comets.  With  Dr.  Miller  he  compared  the 
spectra  of  about  fifty  stars  directly  in  the  instrument  with  the  spectra  of  several  terres- 
trial elements.  They  concluded  that  the  stars  are  hot  bodies,  similarly  constituted  to 
our  sun,  and  that  they  contain  many  of  the  substances  found  on  the  earth.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Huggins's  subsequent  discoveries  was  that  of  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  nebulae.  He  found  that  some  of  the  bodies  gave  a  spectrum  of  a  few  bright  lines 
onlv,  which  showed  that  the  light  had  emanated  from  heated  matter  in  the  state  of  gas. 
and  further  that  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  gaseous  nebulss  is  hydrogeo. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  nebul®  are  not  clusters  of  stars  too  distant  to  be 
separately  distinguished.  He  has  since  continued  his  prismatic  researches  by  a  re-exsmi 
nation  oi  the  nebulse  bv  a  more  powerful  spectroscope,  by  which  his  former  results 
have  been  confirmed.  He  has  also  examined  the  spectra  of  lour  comets,  and  has  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  light  of  these  objects  is  different  from  solar  light.  The 
spectrum  of  Winnecke's  comet  he  found  to  be  identical  with  the  spectrum  of  carbon. 
His  observations  of  the  bright  comet  of  the  autumn  of  1874  confirm  his  earlier  ones, 
and  show  that  carbon,  probably  with  hydrogen,  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  com- 
etary  matter.  Mr.  Huggins  has  also  shown  that  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars  in  the 
line  of  sight  can  be  determined  from  an^  small  shift  of  position  which  the  lines  of  their 
spectra  may  have  suffered,  and  that  Sinus  is  moving  from  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of 
27  m.  per  second.  Of  80  stars  examined,  subsequently  19  were  found  to  be  receding 
and  11  approaching.  He  has  made  observations  of  the  spectra  of  the  solar  prominence^, 
and  devised  the  method  by  which  the  forms  of  these  objects  may  be  seen.  He  has  ak^ 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  heat  received  at  the  earth  from  some  of  the  fixed  stars.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  association  at  Edinburgh,  in  1871,  he  was 
created  honorary  ll.d.  of  that  university.  He  was  president  of  the  royal  astronomical 
society  of  Great  Britain,  1876-78. 

HUGH  CAPET.    See  Capbtiak  Dynabty,  a^nU, 

HUGHES,  Ball,  1804-68;  b.  England;  became  a  sculptor,  studying  seven  ycar= 
with  E.  H.  Bailey,  and  becoming  a  successful  competitor  for  the  prizes  of  the  roj«l 
academy.  In  1829  he  came  to  New  York  and  made  a  fine  bust  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
which  was  placed  in  the  old  Merchants'  exchange,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1835.  There  is  a  work  of  his  now  in  Trinity  church,  an  alto-rilievo  of  bishop  Hobart, 
and  there  are  some  of  his  works  in  Boston.  He  also  made  the  bronze  statue  of  Natha- 
niel Bowditch,  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  near  Boston. 

HUGHES,  JoKN,  D.D.,  1797-1864;  b.  Ireland;  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  20,  and  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  (Boman  Catholic)  college,  Emmettsboig, 
Md.  In  1825  he  became  a  priest^  and  had  pastoral  charge  in  PhilflSelphia,  where  be 
established  The  CathoHc  Eerald.  In  1842  he  became  bishop  of  New  York.  This  va^^ 
about  the  time  of  the  **  Kative  American"  politicid  excitement,  and  he  became  an  ardent 
opponent  of  that  movement,  especially  so  far  as  it  meant  to  prohibit  the  appropriation 
of  public  monev  to  the  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  1850  he  was  made 
archbishop,  and  his  personal  power  and  character  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
the  church  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the  founder  of  St.  John's  college,  and  Aug.  5, 
1855,  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral  in  New  York  city,  the  finest 
church  edifice  in  the  country.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  went  abroad, 
at  the  request  of  president  Lincoln,  to  secure  the  friendly  offices  of  foreign  courts,  par- 
ticularly that  of  France;  and  in  1863  he  publicly  addressed  the  draft-noters  in  >ew 
York,  dissuading  them  from  violence.  Digitized  by  V^oOy  It! 
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STWHES»  Thomas,  English  author  and  politician,  second  son  of  John  Hughes,  esq., 
of  Donington  Priory,  Newbury,  Berkshire,  was  b.  at  Ufflngton,  Berks,  in  1828.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold;  entered  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in 
1841,  and  took  his  degree  of  b.a.  in  1845;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincolirs  Inn  in  1848, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  chancery  bar.  In  1856  he  gave  to  the  world  Tarn  Brown's 
8c7wcHrday9—^yiQi\xre  of  life  at  a  public  school,  evidently  written  from  the  author's  own 
personal  experience,  and  recording  the  vivid  and  enduring  impressions  he  brought  with 
him  from  Kugby.  This  work  attained  great  popularity  both  in  England  and  America, 
especially  among  the  young.  It  was  followed,  in  1858,  by  The  Swuring  of  tlie  White 
Horse;  in  1861,  by  TomBimonai  Oxf&i%  in  which  the  mental  history  of  his  hero  is  con- 
tinued, with  sketches  of  college  life  and  incidents;  and  in  1860,  \sy  Alfred  the  Great, 
Hughes  pursued  meanwhile  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  Ue  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  good- will  of  the  working-classes  by  endeavoring  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing between  masters  and  men,  and  by  teaching  the  latter  the  value  of  co-operation 
as  a  means  of  social  elevation.  He  has,  however,  never  failed  courageously  to  rebuke 
the  narrow  prejudices  and  mischievous  views  held  by  certain  members  of  trades-unions. 
At  the  general  election  for  Lambeth  in  1865,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  the 
working  men  being  especially  enthusiastic  in  securing  his  return.  He  was  returned  for 
Frome  m  1868,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  1874,  and  always  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debates  relating  to  the  combinations  of  trades-unions,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
law  of  master  and  servant.  He  was  appointed  queen's  counsel  in  1869.  Hughes  has 
Vritten  various  pamphlets  and  articles  in  reviews. 

HUGHS,  a  CO.  in  a.  central  Dakotah,  on  the  Missouri  river,  formed  after  the  census 
of  1870. 

HUGO,  YiOTOB  Mabie,  Ylcomte,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  writers  of  the 
present  da^,  was  b.  Feb.  Si6,  1802,  at  Besan9on,  where  his  father  was  then  commandant 
of  the  garrison.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  La  Vendue,  and  from  her  he  imbibed 
romantic  royalist  sentiments,  although  his  father  was  a  most  devoted  follower  of  Napo- 
leon. His  youth  was  spent  partly  with  his  mother  in  Paris,  partly  in  Italy  and  Spam, 
where  his  father  held  high  appointments.  He  early  acquired  distinction  by  his  poetic 
effusions;  and  before  he  was  30  years  of  age,  his  published  works  were  numerous,  and 
his  name  famous.  Odes  and  ballads,  romances,  dramas,  etc.,  flowed  from  his  prolific 
pen.  Shortly  before  the  revolution  of  1880  a  literary  revolution  took  place,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Hun>.  A  band  of  young  men,  imaginative,  ardent,  and  confident,  sought 
to  renovate  French  literature,  by  departing  from  classic  rules  and  models,  "substituting 
a  varied  and  very  irregular  verse  for  the  monotonous  Alexandrines  of  the  old  school, 
and  making  art  precisely  conform  to  nature,  which  they  carried  so  far  as  even  to  bring 
into  prominence  things  disagreeable,  which  nature  herself  is  displeased  with,  and  teaches 
us  to  keep  out  of  si^ht.  The  new  school,  la  jeune  France,  as  they  called  themselves, 
formed  the  Romanticists,  and  their  opponents,  the  Classicists.  The  literal^  war  lucted 
several  years.  Hugo's  drama  of  Marion  Ddorme  was  received  with  enthusiasm;  and  he 
added  to  his  reputation  by  the  publication  of  FeuiUes  d*Automne.  In  1832  the  ministry 
suspended  one  of  his  dramas,  Le  Boi  if  amuse;  but  his  popularity  continued  to  increase, 
and  in  1837  Louis  Philippe  made  him  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1845  a 
peer  of  France.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  represent  Paris,  both  in 
the  constituent  and  in  the  legislative  assembly,  in  which  he  manifested  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  extreme  left  who  were  banished  from  France 
for  life  by  Louis  Kapoleon.  He  went  to  reside  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  In  1852  he 
assailed  the  ruler  of  France  in  a  political  pamphlet,  l^apoUon  U  Petit;  and  next  year, 
in  Les  Chdtiments,  a  series  of  poems  written  with  great  verve,  in  the  same  spirit.  In 
1856  he  published  his  Ckmtemplatioiu.  He  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty  of 
Aug.  15,  1859;  but  on  the  fall  of  the  empire,  hastened  back  to  his  native  country, 
joined  in  the  republican  movement,  and  was  returned  to  the  national  assembly  at  Bor- 
deaux, which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  in  disgust.  He  then  went  to  Brussels,  but  the 
Belgian  government  expelled  him  from  the  country,  and  he  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Vian- 
den,  a  village  of  Luxemburg,  where  V Annie  Terrible  was  composed.  Returning  to 
Paris  in  Julv,  1871,  he  plead^  eamestiy,  but  without  effect,  for  the  lives  of  the  Com- 
munists. Hugo  has  given  an  account  of  his  life  in  Actes  et  Paroles,  1870-72.  In  1862 
appeared  LesMisSr<mes;  in  1869,  L'Ebmme  md  Bit;  Quatrevingt-treiee  in  1874;  his 
Speeches  in  1875;  the  Legende  des  Sikdes,  1877;  UHistoire  dfun  Crime,  1878;  &ud  LePape, 
a  poem,  1878.  Hugo's  writings  are  often  extravagant  both  in  form  and  substance,  and 
sometimes  marred  by  an  affected  triviality  of  images  and  harshness  of  versification.  Yet 
they  have  also  great  excellences;  the  command  of  language  shown  is  wonderful;  and  as 
a  lyric  poet  Hugo  has,  perhaps,  never  been  equaled  in  France. 

HTT'OTIENOTB  (probably  corrupted  from  the  Ger.  Eidgenossen,  confederates),  the 
name  formerly  given  in  Irance  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  which  movement 
commenced  almost  simultaneously  in  France  and  Germany.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  the  early  history  of  French  Protestantism  is  that  of  Farel  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  the 
first  supporters  of  its  cause  was  Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of 
Francis  t  Subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  many  of  the  nobles  and  middle  classes 
embraced  the  reformed  religion.    Francis  I.,  however,  opposed  i^^-plJij^j^^ severity, 
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and  caused  many  to  be  buraed  as  heretics.  The  alliance  of  Henrjr  II.  with  the  German 
Protestants  gave  at  first  an  impulse  to  tlie  cause  of  the  reformation,  but  the  aspect  of 
things  was  again  changed  when  the  family  of  Guise  obtained  the  ascendancy  at  court. 
Under  Francis  XL,  a  chamber  {diamhreardente)  was  established  in  each  parliament  for 
the  punishment  of  Protestants;  and  executions,  confiscations,  and  banishments  were  ' 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Protestants  took  up  arms  against  the  govern' 
ment,  choosing  Louis  I.,  prince  of  Bourbon -Conde,  for  their  leader.  On  Feb.  1, 1560, 
in  a  meeting  at  Nantes,  they  resolved  to  petition  the  king  for  freedom  of  religion,  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  Guises;  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  to  seize  the  king's  person, 
and  proclaim  Conde  governor-general  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  court,  being  apprised 
of  the  conspiracy,  fled  from  6lois  to  Amboise,  and  the  duke  of  Guise  was  appointed 
governor-general.  Some  bands  of  Protestants,  approaching  Amboise  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  were  easily  defeated  and  taken;  1200  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
The  edict  of  liomorantin,  in  May,  1500,  took  the  prosecution  of  heretics  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  parliament,  and  gave  it  into  those  of  the  bishops.  By  the  assembly  of  notables 
in  August,  it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  matter  of  religion  should  rest  until  the  next 
assembly  of  the  states.  Whilst  the  Guises  plotted  the  death  of  the  Protestant  leaders, 
Charles  IX.  ascended  the  throne,  a  prince  not  yet  of  age;  and  the  queen-mother, 
Catharine  de'  Medici  (q.v.),  having  removed  the  Guises  from  the  helm  of  the  state,  was 
compelled  to  seek  the  support  of  the  Protestants  against  them  and  their  party.  In  July. 
1561,  appeared  an  edict  which  freed  the  Huguenots  from  the  penalty  of  death.  For  the 
complete  termination  of  strife,  the  court  opened  a  religious  conference  at  Poissyon 
Sept.  3.  The  chief  disputants  were  the  cardinal  of  Lorrame  on  the  one  side,  and  Theo- 
dore Boza(q.v.)  on  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  dLscussion  was  to  unite  and  embolden 
the  Protestants,  with  whom  the  machinations  of  the  Guises  forced  Catharine  into  closer 
alliance.  On  Jan.  17, 1562.  appeared  an  edict,  giving  noblemen  the  right  of  the  free 
exerci.se  of  their  religion  on  their  own  estates. 

The  Guises  and  their  partisans  became  exasperated.  On  Mar.  1, 1562,  a  company  of 
Protestants  met  in  a  barn  at  Vassy  for  religious  exercises,  was  attacked,  and  many  of 
them  were  massacred  by  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  On  this.  Conde  hastened 
to  Orleans,  and  called  his  co-religionists  again  to  his  standard;  whilst  the  Guises  took 
possession  of  the  persons  of  the  kiu^  and  his  mother,  and  proclaimed  the  Protestants 
rebels.  On  Sept.  11,  1563,  the  royal  troops,  after  much  bloodshed,  took  Rouen,  and  on 
Dec.  19  a  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,  in  which,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  Protestants 
were  defeated.  The  duke  of  Guise  marched  on  Orleans,  but  was  assassinated  in  bl^ 
camp  before  that  city,  Feb.  18, 1563.  Hereupon  the  queen-mother  hastened  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Amboise  on  Mar.  19,  by  which  the  Protestants  were  allowed  the  free  exer 
cise  of  their  religion,  except  in  certain  districts  and  towns.  Catharine,  however,  hated 
the  new  faith,  and  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Spaniards  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  retrenched  the  new  liberties  of  the  Protestants,  and  made  attempts  upon  the 
lib.:ity  and  the  life  of  Conde  and  of  the  admiral  Coligny  (q.v.).  These  leaders  of  the  Prot- 
estant party  adopted  the  resolution  of  taking  possession  of  the  king's  person.  The  court 
fled  to  Pans,  wiiich  Conde  invested;  but  on  Nov.  10,  1567,  a  battle  was  fought  at  St. 
Denis  between  Conde  and  a  much  superior  force  under  the  constable  MontmoreDcy 
(q.v.),  in  consequence  of  which  Conde  fell  back  into  Lorraine,  where  he  effected  a  junc- 
tiou  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  10,000  men  from  Germany,  under  prince  John  Casimir. 
*  After  this,  he  again  threatened  Paris;  upon  which  Catharine  concluded  peace  at  Long- 
iumeau  on  Mar.  27, 1568.  re-establishing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amboise.  Neverthe- 
less, she  proceeded  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  of  whom  3,000  were  assassinated  or 
executed.  The  Protestants  having,  however,  received  assistance  in  troops  from  Ger- 
many, and  in  money  and  artillery  from  England,  began  the  third  religious  war.  But  oa 
Mar.  13,  1569,  they  were  defeated,  and  Conde  their  leader  slain,  at  Jarnac  by  the  royal 
troops  under  the  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.  These  misfortunes  greatly  dis- 
pirited the  Protestants.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  endeavored  to  reanimiite 
them  in  an  assembly  at  Cognac,  and  set  up  her  son,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  as  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Coligny  became  their  military  leader,  and  having 
received  further  a.ssistance  of  troops  from  Germany,  he  laid  siege  to  Poictiers,  but  was 
again  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Anjou  at  Montcontour,  on  Oct.  3.  Fresh  reinforcements 
from  England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  enabled  Coligny  to  take  Nimes  in  1569,  and 
to  relieve  Rochelle,  whilst  Lanoue  obtained  a  victory  over  the  royal  troops  at  LU90C 
Catharine  and  her  sou  now  sought  for  peace,  to  w^hich  the  Protestants,  weary  of  the 
hard  contest,  consented.  The  treaty,  concluded  at  St  Germain-en-Laye  on  Aug.  8, 1570, 
gave  to  the  Protestants  an  amnesty,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  everywhere  except 
in  Paris,  and  the  possession  of  a  number  of  places  of  security. 

Catharine,  having  failed  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  open  field,  sought 
to  accomplish  her  object  by  treacherv,  and  by  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants  on  St, 
Bartholomew's  day  (q.v.)  1572.  Although  depiived  of  their  leaders,  and  weakened  by 
the  slaughter  of  great  numbers  of  their  best  and  bravest,  the  Protestants  flew  to  arms. 
The  duke  of  Anjou,  after  having  lost  his  army  before  Rochelle,  took  advantage  of  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  on  June  24, 1573,  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  the 
Protestants  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  their  places  of  security,  Mont- 
auban,  Nlmcs,  and  Rochelle,  and  a  certain  concession  of  liberty  of  conscience.    A 
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6ection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility,  at  whose  head  was  the  duke  of  AleD9on,  the 
youngest  son  of  Catharine,  from  purely  political  motives,  united  with  the  Protestants  in 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  Guises.  Catharine,  there- 
fore, incited  her  third  son,  Henry  III.,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  immedi- 
ately to  recommence  hostilities  against  the  Protestants.  But,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, the  Protestant  cause  was  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous  during  the  vear  1575. 
A  peace  was  concluded  at  Beaulieu  on  May  8,  by  which  the  Protestants  were  freed  from 
all  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  obtained  a  number  of  places  of 
security.  The  king  also  paid  their  German  auxiliaries.  The  duke  of  Guise,  thus  frus- 
trated m  his  political  designs,  originated  a  Catholic  association,  called  the  Holy  League, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  king  put  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Blois,  on  iNov. 
6,  1576,  and  then  the  sixth  religious  war  began.  Peace  was,  however,  again  concluded 
by  the  king  himself  at  Bergerac,  in  Sept.,  1577,  on  the  former  conditions;  and  Catharine, 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  entered  into  a  private  treaty  with  Henry 
of  Navarre  at  Nerac,  by  which  several  places  of  security  were  made  over  to  the  Prot- 
estants. The  terms  of  peace  being  violated  by  the  court,  Henry  I.,  prince  of  Conde, 
son  of  Louis  I.,  and,  like  his  father,  a  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  commenced  the 
seventh  religious  war  (called  the  guerre  des  amoureux)  in  Nov.,  1579,  by  the  occupation 
of  Lafftre,  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  April,  1580,  took  Cahors.  But  Conde,  having  been 
driven  out  of  Laf^re  by  Matignon,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  vanquished  at  Mont-Crabel  by 
Biron,  peace  was  concluded  at  Fleix,  Nov.,  1580. 

There  was  now  a  comparatively  long  interval  of  repose  till  1584,  when,  by  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou  (formerly  of  Alenyon),  Henry  of  Navarre  became  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Hereupon  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  exerted  himself  for  the  revival  of 
the  league,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Spain  and  the  pope  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  declared  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  heir  to  the  throne,  and  began  hostilities  against 
the  Protestants.  This  war  is  commonly  known  as  the  **war  of  the  three  Henries." 
The  king  soon  made  terms  with  him,  and  declared  all  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants 
to  be  forfeited.  The  Protestants,  having  obtained  troops  from  Germany  and  money 
from  England,  entered  on  the  eighth  religious  war,  which  was  prosecuted  with  various 
success,  Henry  of  Navarre  commanding  the  Protestant  army.  The  duke  of  Guise,  in 
the  midst  of  these  troubles,  grasped  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  But  his  designs  with 
regard  to  the  throne  having  become  very  evident,  the  king  caused  him  and  his  brother 
the  cardinal  to  be  assassinated  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Blois  in  Sept.,  1588.  In 
less  than  a  year,  the  king  was  himself  assassinated  by  a  monk  named  Jacques  Clement, 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  signed  the  famous  Edict  op 
Nantes  (see  Nantes),  April  18,  1598,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  were 
established  and  enlarged. 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  great  minister.  Sully,  was  himself  a  Prot- 
estant, the  Protestants  lived  m  tranquillity.  But  when,  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIII.,  Mary  de*  Medici,  the  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  assumed  the  reigns  of  government,  the 
independence  which  the  Protestants  enjoyed  stood  too  plainly  in  the  way  of  a  court 
bent  upon  absolutism.  The  king,  indeed,  took  an  oath  in  1614  to  maintain  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  but  the  marriage  treaties  with  the  Spanish  court  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Protestants  to  such  a  decree  that,  in  Nov.,  1615.  they  made  common  cause  with  the 
prince  of  Cond6,  who  had  then  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion.  This  they  did  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  most  sagacious  of  their  own  party.  Although  by  the  treaty 
of  Loudun,  May  4,  1616,  they  obtained  a  new  confirmation  of  their  freedom  of  worship, 
the  court  now  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  breaking  at  least  their  political  power. 
In  June,  1617,  a  royal  edict  commanded  the  entire  suppression  at  once  of  the  Prot- 
estant church,  and  of  political  privileges,  in  the  province  of  Beam;  but  the  provincial 
court  at  Pau  refused  to  register  the  edict,  and  the  matter  lay  over  till  1620,  when, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  his  favorite  De  Luynes,  the  king  carried  the 
edict  into  full  effect  by  force  of  arms.  The  Protestants  throughout  all  France  took 
alarm,  and  hostilities  again  broke  out  in  May,  1621.  At  the  head  of  the  Protestants  were 
the  two  brothers,  the  duke  of  Rohan  and  the  prince  Soubise.  Their  cause,  however, 
was  feebly  maintained ;  almost  all  the  Protestant  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
force,  stratagem,  and  bribery  being  equally  employed.  At  last,  after  the  capitulation  of 
3Iontpelliei',  Oct.  21,  1622,  there  followed  a  general  peace,  by  which  the  edict  of  Nantes 
"WAS  confirmed,  but  the  right  of  prohibiting  the  assemblies  of  the  Protestants  was 
assumed  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  The  court,  however,  paid  little  attention  t<)  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  when  the  government  was  involved  in  difficulties  in  Italy, 
the  Protestants  took  the  opportunity  again  to  rise  in  arms.  Soubise,  with  a  fleet  furnished 
by  the  town  of  Rochelle,  oftener  than  once  defeated  the  weak  royal  navy.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  (q.v.),  who  was  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  making  offers  of  pacification,  which  were  rejected.  Hereupon  the  cardmal  resolved 
upon  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  the  most  important  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  This 
he  accomplished  after  a  heroic  resistance  by  the  inhabitants.  The  fall  of  Rochelle  was- 
speedily  followed  by  that  of  Nlmes,  Montauban.  Castres,  and  all  the  other  Protestant 
strongholds.  Now  left  defenseless,  the  Protestants  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  court;  which,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  of  con- 
science.    It  was  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  became  superstitious  in  hj|^  jpj^  ftf^^^l^^i^M^^ 
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instigation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  his  confessor  Lachaise,  commenced  anew  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants.  He  gradually  deprived  them  of  their  equal  civil  rights, 
and  endeavored  to  put  down  the  Protestant  church  altogether.  Bodies  of  troops,  accom- 
panied by  monks,  passed  through  the  southern  provinces,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to 
renounce  their  religion,  demolishing  the  places  of  wondiip,  and  putting  to  death  the 
preachers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants  fled  to  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
Eneland,  and  Germany.  In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  restrain  this  self-expatriation  by 
cordons  along  the  borders.  Many  Protestants  also  made  an  insincere  profession  of 
Koman  Catholicism.  These,  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  relapse,  were  put  to  death. 
On  Oct.  28,  1685,  Louis  at  last  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes.  (See  Rulhi^ra^  EeUureUte^ 
inmU  HUtoriques  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Bevocation  de  Vedit  de  Nantes,  2  vols.  Paris,  1788.) 
Hereupon  began  a  new  flight,  followed  by  a  still  more  fearful  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants. Their  marria^s  were  declared  null;  their  children  deprived  of  the  right  of 
inheritance,  and  forcibly  shut  up  in  convents;  their  preachers  indiscriminately  put  to 
death.  From  the  vicinity  of  Nlmes,  where  they  had  always  been  very  numerous,  thou- 
sands betook  themselves  to  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and  continued  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  secret.  Amone&t  these  and  the  mountaineers  of  Uie  Cevennes,  a 
remarkable  fanatical  enthusiasm  displayed  itself,  and,  under  the  name  of  Camisards, 
they  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  a  wonderfully  successful  opposition  to  the  forces 
of  the  ^eat  monarchy.  The  Wa/rofthe  Cevennes {(i,y.),  or  Camisard  War,  was  not  termi- 
nated till  1706,  the  suppression  of  the  local  rebellion  being  attended  with  circumstances 
of  great  cruelty.  France  had  lost  by  this  time  more  than  a  million  of  her  most  active, 
enterprising,  and  industrious  citizens,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  persecutions,  about 
two  millions  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Protestant  relifi^on. 

The  partial  repose  which  the  Protestants  enjoyed  for  more  than  ten  years  was 
attended  by  a  revival  of  their  worship,  especially  in  Provence  and  Dauphinl.  In  1724, 
therefore,  Louis  XV.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  issued  a  severe  edict  against 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  however,  now  began  to  be  opposed  to  persecution.  An 
edict  of  1752  declared  marriages  and  baptisms  by  Protestant  ministers  to  be  null,  and 
required  the  repetition  of  them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  But  when,  upon  this, 
many  began  again  to  flee  from  tlieir  country,  the  disgust  of  the  Roman  Cathohcs  them- 
selves was  so  much  excited,  that  the  court  recalled  the  edict.  Montesquieu  successfully 
advocated  the  cause  of  toleration ;  Voltaire  did  much  to  promote  it  by  his  exposure  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  John  Calas  (q.v.).  At  last,  by  an  edict  in  1787,  which  indeed, 
was  not  registered  by  the  parliament  till  1789,  Louis  XVL  declared  the  Protestant  mar- 
riages and  baptisms  to  be  valid,  and  restored  to  the  Protestants  equal  civil  rights,  except 
that  tbey  might  not  be  advanced  to  public  ofllces  and  dignities.  Even  in  1789  a  pro- 
posal for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Protestants  was  rejected  by  the  national 
assembly,  which,  however,  admitted  Protestants,  and  even  Ftotestant  preachers  as 
members  without  objection ;  and  in  1790,  it  passed  a  decree  for  the  restitution  of  all 
the  properties  of  non- Catholics  confiscated  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  The  Code 
Napoleon  gave  Protestants  in  France  equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  charter  granted  by  the  Bourbons  acknowledged  the  freedom  of  Protestant 
worship,  and  the  state  pledged  itself  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pastors;  yet,  under  the 
government  of  the  restoration,  the  privileges  of  Protestants  were  in  many  ways  drenm- 
scribed.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  18SK),  the  reformed  charter  of  France  proclaimed 
universal  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  which  principle  has  been  maintained 
in  subsequent  changes.  Protestants  are  not  now  subjected  to  many  exceptional  hard- 
ships, and  have  in  various  important  instances  been  protected  by  the  imperial  authority 
from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  attempted  by  illiberal  local  magistrates  adverse  to 
their  religion.  But  the  reeognked  Protestant  church— in  which  are  included  both  Btformed 
and  LutMrans,  and  of  which  the  pastors  receive  small  salaries  from  the  state  (see  Fkahcx) 
— was  not  till  1872  permitted  to  hold  synods  or  general  assemblies;  at  a  synod  h^d  in 
that  year  the  conservative  party  in  the  church,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  carried  their 
proposal  that  the  church,  which  had  lonf  been  without  a  formally  binding  creed,  should 
adopt  an  evangelical  confession.  See  Felice,  Hist,  des  Protestants  en  ^an^  (1851);  Haag, 
La  Jb-ance  Protestante  (1859);  Smiles,  The  HuguenoU  in  England  (1878). 

HTJUE  SS  CASS,  a  brownish,  inflammable,  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  the  wood  oi  juniperus  oxycedrus.  It  has  a  strong  odor  of  tar,  and  an  acrid, 
caustic  taste.  It  is  employed  externally  in  veterinary  medicine,  and  also  for  the  human 
subject.  It  is  a  good  local  remedy  in  toothache.  It  has  been  given  internally  in  worms* 
but  is  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  remedy. 

HtJL'DA,  or  HOLSA,  "the  friendly,  the  benignant,"  well  known  in  old  German 
le&pendsand  traditions  as  Frau  HdUe^  was  originally  a  goddess  of  marriage  and  fecundity. 
Worshiped  and  invoked  by  maids  and  wives,  to  the  former  she  sent  bridegrooms,  to 
the  latter,  children;  great  numbers  of  whom  surrounded  her  in  her  favorite  haunts  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  the  hearts  of  hills.  She  was  also  the  patroness  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  life,  with  its  manifold  employments.  Sometimes  she  was  regarded  as  a 
celestial  being,  and  long  ago  the  people  used  to  say  when  the  snow  fell;  "Hulda  is 
making  her  bed."  Digitized  by  VjOU^K:: 
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HULIN,  or  HULLIK,  Pberrb  Augubtin,  1758-1841;  b.  Paris;  entered  the  French 
army  at  18  years  of  age,  and  was  a  sergeant  at  the  openmg  of  the  revolution.  He  was 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  was  distinguished  for  bravery  and  humanity  at  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile.  He  was  imprisoned  during  Robespierre's  rule,  but  released  on  the  death 
of  the  tyrant.  Thenceforward  he  was  an  officer  under  Bonaparte,  and  in  1844  became 
general  of  division.  He  was  president  of  the  court  that  condemned  the  duke  d'Enghien 
to  death,  a  circumstance  that  he  deemed  necessary,  many  years  afterwards,  to  explain 
in  an  elaborate  work. 

HULK,  a  name  given  to  any  old  ship  unfit  for  sea-servioe,  which  is  used  in  harbor 
as  a  depot  of  some  sort.  In  the  neat  naval  harbors,  there  are  coal-hulks,  powder-hulks, 
convict-hulks,  and  hulks  to  whicn  the  crews  of  vessels  repairing  are  turned  over. 

HIJLL.    The  hull  of  a  ship  is  her  main  body,  exclusive  of  masts  or  rigging. 

HULL,  or  EmesTON-OK-HuiiL,  an  imnortant  and  flourishing  English  river-port,  a 
parliametttary  and  municipal  borough  ana  co.  of  itself,  is  situat^  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  a  low,  level  plain  on  Qxe  northern  bank  of  the  Humber,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Hull  with  that  river,  68  m.  e.8.e.  of  York.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  most 
notable  are  the  church  of  the  Holv  Trinity,  a  beautiful  and  ornate  Gothic  structure,  the 
transept  of  which  is  the  oldest  English  brick-building  in  the  country;  and  St.  Mary's 
church,  Lowgate,  one-half  of  which  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  mansion-house 
of  Henry  Vlfi.,  who  occasionally  resided  here.  The  most  important  educational  estab- 
lishments are  the  Hull  grammar-school,  and  Trinity  house  school,  where  36  bovs 
receive  a  nautical  education.  An  equestrian  statue  of  William  HI.  stands  in  the 
market-place,  and  a  statue  of  Wilberforce.  Among  many  other  benevolent  establish- 
ments, the  Trinity  house,  instituted  for  the  relief  or  decayed  seamen,  and  the  Charter 
house,  an  endowed  institution  for  the  poor,  are  the  most  worthy  of  note.  A  prettily 
iaid-out  people's  park  was  presented  to  the  town  in  1860  by  sir  P.  C.  Pearson,  then 
mayor.  A  town-hall,  a  new  exchange,  and  a  new  theatre  were  all  opened  in  1866.  A 
spacious  borough  Jail  was  built  during  1866-1868. 

The  docks — the  Old  dock,  the  Humber,  the  Junction,  the  Railway,  and  the  Victoria 
docks — are  very  extensive,  the  last  named  being  the  largest.  It  occupies  part  of  the 
site  of  an  old  citadel  with  a  battery  of  21  guns,  which  till  1864  commanded  the 
entrance  of  Hull  roads  and  the  Humber.  A  new  dock  which  greatly  increases  the 
accommodation  for  shipping  was  opened  in  1869.  Hull  was  one  of  the  first  ports 
in  England  to  engage  m  the  whale-fishery,  an  enterprise  which  it  has  now  almost 
abandoned;  but  its  fisheries  for  edible  fish  employ  nearly  700  boats.  Hull  is  a  prin- 
cipal steam-iMicket  station,  and  ocean  steamers  ply  regularly  to  manv  of  the  principal 
ports  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark.  It  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  woolen 
and  cotton  goods  of  the  midland  counties,  with  which  it  has  direct  communication, 
by  means  or  railway,  river,  or  canal.  Many  ship-building  yards  are  in  operation 
here,  and  the  chief  manufactures  are  those  principally  to  which  a  flourishing  port 
gives  rise,  as  ropes,  canvas,  chain,  chain-cables,  machinery,  etc.  Many  mills  of  various 
kinds  are  here  carried  on,  as  well  as  chemical  factories,  tanneries,  potteries,  and  sugar- 
refineries.  Immense  commercial  intercourse  subsists  between  Hull  and  the  countries  of 
northern  Europe,  the  principal  exports  beinfl;  woolen  and  cotton  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  imoorts  timber,  com,  wool,  iron,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  hides,  pitch,  bones,  and 
horn.  In  1875.  8,986  vessels,  of  8,070,598  toniuuee,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Hull 
returns  2  members  to  parliament  Pop.  71»  128,408.  Constituency,  19,012,  including 
1298  freemen. 

HULL,  Hope,  1768-1818;  b.  Md.,  the  son  of  an  Englishman.  He  removed  to  Geor- 
gia near  the  close  of  the  century,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Methodist 
denomination  in  that  state. 

HULL,  Isaac,  1775-1843;  b.  Conn.  In  early  life  he  was  a  seaman  in  the  merchant 
service.  He  was  made  a  lieut.  in  the  U.  8.  navy  in  1798,  and  in  1800  was  flrst  lieut.  on 
the  frigate  Congress.  He  served  with  credit  m  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  became  a 
capt.  in  1806.  His  ^eatest  fame  was  won  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Onerrih'e  by  the  U.  8.  frigate  Constitution  under 
his  command.  This  was  the  first  and  the  most  famous  naval  victory  of  the  war.  After 
peace  Hull  commanded  the  U.  8.  squadrons  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  one  of  the  board  of  naval  commissioners. 

HULL,  William,  1758-1825;  b.  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale,  and  practiced  law.  In 
the  revolutionary  army  he  served  with  some  note,  being  in  the  battles  of  White  Plains, 
Trenton,  Stillwater,  Princeton,  Saratoga,  and  Monmouth.  For  his  bravery  in  one 
instance  he  was  thanked  by  congress.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts 
state  senate.  In  1805  Jefferson  appointed  him  governor  of  Michigan  territory,  and 
in  1812  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  north-west.  Under  a  combina- 
tion of  unfavorable  circumstances  he  surrendered  Detroit  to  the  British.  For  this 
he  was  couit-martialed  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  reprieved  by  Madison  in 
consideration  of  his  age  and  former  good  services.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  published 
an  elaborate  defense  of  his  act.    Later  writers  have  fully  vindicated  his  reputatioi^  l^ 
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HULL  AH,  John,  b.  England,  1812;  a  teacher  of  music,  coming  first  before  the 
public  in  the  score  for  Dickens's  ViUage  Coquette;  He  has  been  professor  of  vocal 
music  and  harmony  in  King's  college,  and  several  other  institutions,  and  conductor  ol 
the  orchestra  and  chorus  m  the  royal  academy  of  music.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
musical  instructor  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  his  works  are  a  Grammar  oj 
Harmony;  a  Grammar  of  CounterpoifU;  a  HUAory  of  Modem  Munc;  and  The  Trantitm 
Period  of  Musieai  History, 

HTTLSEAH  IJBCT17BE8,  etc.  The  Rev.  John  Hulse,  of  Elworth,  in  the  co.  of  Chester, 
was  b.  at  Middlewicli,  in  1708,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambrid^. 
Having  no  children,  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  university.  Hi« 
will,  an  extraordinaij  document,  containing  400  pages  folio,  of  closely-written  mann- 
script,  with  nine  codicils  appended,  provides  for  the  founding  of  two  divinity  scholar 
ships  in  St.  John's  college,  tne  Hulsean  prize,  the  office  of  Christian  advocate,  and  tbat 
of  Hulsean  lecturer  or  Christian  preacher.  By  a  statute  confirmed  by  the  queen  in 
council  in  1860,  the  office  of  Christian  advocate  was  changed  into  a  professorship,  called 
the  Hulsean  professorship  of  divinity.  Bishop  EUicot  was  the  first  professor  under  the 
new  statute.  The  office  of  Hulsean  lecturer,  or  preacher,  is  an  annual  one;  and  the 
duty  of  the  lecturer  is  to  preach  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six  sermons  before 
the  university  in  the  course  of  the  year., 

HIT'HAKISTS  (Lat.  lit^roi  humanioree,  polite  letters),  the  name  assumed  in  the  begia- 
ning  of  the  16th  c.  by  the  party  wTio  devoted  themselves  specially  to  the  cultivatiou  of 
classical  literature,  and  who,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new 
pursuit,  arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  received  system  of  the  schools,  not 
alone  in  the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  but  even  in  philosophy,  and  eventually  in 
theology. 

HUMAiriTA'BIAHS,  the  name  asBisned  to  the  several  classes  of  ftnti-TrinitariaD<. 
who  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  ana  refuse  to  ascribe  to  him  any  supernatural  char- 
acter, whether  of  origin  or  of  nature.  In  this  class  are  commonly  enumerated  the  early 
Judaizing  sects  of  £bion  and  Cerinthus;  but  this  is  b^  no  means  certain,  at  least  a< 
regards  the  former,  who  taught  that  at  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan  the  Demiui^ 
descended  upon  Christ,  and  was  united  to  him.  The  earliest  recorded  author  of  the 
purely  Humanitarian  theory  is  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  sumamed  the  Currier,  ^^ho, 
having  denied  Christ  in  time  of  persecution,  defended  himself  afterwards  by  declaring 
that  in  so  doing  "  he  had  denied  not  God,  but  man."  A  contemporary  of  Theodotus, 
Artemon,  taught  in  like  manner  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  asserted  that  such 
had  been  the  universal  belief  of  Christians  till  the  time  of  Zephyrinua,  202.  These 
opinions  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  doctrines  of  the  various  sects  of 
Arians,  even  the  lowest  schools  of  which  have  admitted  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and 
his  pre-eminence  among  the  creatures  of  God. 

The  name  Humanitarian  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon,  and 
in  general  to  those  who  look  to  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  as  their  great  oioral 
and  social  dogma,  and  ignore  altogether  the  dependence  of  man  upon  supernatural  aid. 
believing  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  own  innate  powers. 

HUMANITIES,  from  the  Latin  humanitas,  denoting  refinement  of  taste,  mental 
culture;  called  also  humanity  studies,  and  include  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  distinction  from  natural  and  mathematical  sciences. 

HtJKBEB,  the  continuation  and  estuary  of  the  river  Ouse  (q.v.). 

HUMBERT  IV.,  b.  1844;  King  of  Italy,  eldest  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  At  an 
early  age  he  obtained  an  insiffht  into  political  and  military  life  under  the  guidance  of 
his  father,  whom  he  attended  during  the  war  of  Italian  independence,  although  he  was 
then  too  young  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle.  The  youthful  heir  to  the  throne 
was  more  closely  connected  with  the  movement  for  the  unification  of  Italy,  which  fol- 
lowed the  events  of  1859.  In  particular  he  took  part  in  the  work  of  reorganizing 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  in  July,  1862,  he  visited  Naples  and  Pa- 
lermo, where  he  shared  the  popularity  of  Garibaldi.  When  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  was  imminent,  prince  Humbert  was  dispatched  to  Paris  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  government  in  reference  to  the  alliance  between  Italy  and 
Prussia.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  hastened  to  take  the  field;  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  gen.  Cialdini's  army  with  the  title  of  lieutgen. ;  and  took  a 
gallant  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Custozza,  June  33,  1866.  On  April  32, 1868. 
he  married,,  at  Turin,  his  cousin,  the  princess  Marguerite  Marie  Thar^se  Jeanne  of  Savor, 
daughter  of  the  duke  Ferdinand  of  Genoa,  brother  of  king  Victor  Emmanuel.  This 
union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  son  at  Naples,  Nov.  11,  1869,  who  received  the  names 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  Ferdinand  Mary  Januarius,  and  the  title  of  prince  of  Naplef^ 
After  the  seizure  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  troops  in  1870,  prince  Humbert  took  up  his 
residence  there.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jan.  9,  1»W 
As  he  was  entering  Naples,  Nov.  17, 1878,  a  man  named  Giovanni  Passanante  approachea 
his  carriage  and  attempted  to  assassinate  him  with  a  poniard,  but  the  king  escaped  with 
a  slight  scratch.  Signer  Cairoli,  however,  the  prime-minister,  who  was  with  him,  was 
seriously  wounded.  ,     .  ^. .. » , .  > 
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fitJlCBLX-BSE,  BombuB,  a  geniis  of  «M9a2  bees  (see  Beb),  having  a  thick  and  very  hairy 
bod^,  the  hairs  often  arranged  in  colored  bands;  and  also  differingfrom  the  honey-bees  in 
having  the  tibiae  of  the  hinder-legs  terminated  by  two  spines.    The  species  are  numer 
ous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  equator  to  the  utmost  polar 
limits  of  vegetation,  but  they  seem  to  abound  most  of  all  in  temperate  climates.     About 
forty  are  natives  of  Britain,  one  of  the  largest  of  which,  and  of  British  hymenopterous 
insects,  is  the  common  humble-bee  (B,  terrestris),  the  bumbee  (boom-bee)  of  the  Scotch ; ' 
black,  with  a  yellow  ring  before  the  wings,  and  another  on  the  abdomen,  the  apex  of  I 
the  abdomen  white.    Another  of  the  largest  species  is  the  Rbd-tailbd  Bbb  {B.  lapidarim\  < 
and  one  of  the  most  abundant  is  the  yellow  and  orange  Moss-bbb  (B,  muscorum),  the 
figgie  of  the  Scotch.     Some  of  the  tropical  species  are  much  larger  than  any  found  in  > 
Britain.    The  name  humble-bee  is  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  hummsl  or  hummer 
bee,  and  to  refer  to  the  loud  bum  produced  by  the  wings  of  these  insects. 

Humble-bees  do  not  form  communities  so  large  as  UMse  of  honey-bees;  seldom  more 

than  two  or  three  hundred  occupying  one  nest,  and  in  some  species  not  more  than  fifty 

or  sixty.    The  females  are  much  less  prolific  than  those  of  honey-bees.    The  community 

is  dissolved  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  males  and  workers  die,  and  only  females 

remain  in  a  torpid  state— among  moss,  in  rotten  wood,  or  in  some  other  situation  where 

they  may  enioy  protection  from  frost,  and  concealment  from  enemies — to  perpetuate 

the  race  by  founding  new  communities  in  the  ensuing  sf^nff.     The  nests  of  some 

species,  as  B,  terrei/trts,  are  in  holes  in  the  ground,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  floored 

with  leaves,  and  lined  with  wax,  and  often  entered  by  a  winding  passage.    Others,  as 

B.  lapidarius,  make  their  waxen  nests  among  stones;  while  others  still,  as  J9.  miuetyrum, 

make  them  among  mos6«  which  they  mix  and  join  with  wax.    The  nests  are  enlarged 

as  the  community  increases.     Some  of  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  balls  of  mingled  pollen 

and  honey,  on  which  the  larvsB  feed,  one  ball  containing  several  larvae;  afterwards,  eggs 

are  also  deposited  in  waxen  cells.     Workers  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of 

the  season,  males  and  perfect  females  in  the  latter  part  of  it.    The  females  are  larser 

than  the  males  and  workers.    Humble-bees  diifer  from  honey-bees  in  their  females 

'  existing  together  in  the  same  community  without  seeking  to  destroy  one  another. 

There  is  among  them  nothing  analogous  to  swarmmg.    Their  combs  do  not  exhibit  the 

beautiful  regularity  of  structure  which  characterizes  those  of  honey-bees;  but  cells  of  a 

comparatively  coarse  appearance  are  clustered  together,  with  silken  cocoons  of  pupse, 

balls  of  the  kind  already  noticed,  and  open  cells  or  pots  filled  with  honey,  the  frequent 

prize  of  schoolboys  and  youthful  haymakers,  who  knOw  well  how  to  open  and  plunder 

the  humble-bee's  nest    Many  animals  are  also  expert  in  this,  as  badgers,  foxes,  rats,  etc., 

which,  however,  devour  the  brood  as  well  as  the  honey. 

HUlfBOIiST,  a  river  in  the  w.  part  of  Utah  territory,  United  States,  formed  by  the  \ 
union  of  two  streams  which  rise  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Humboldt  mountains.  It  is  a  small 
and  rapid  stream,  850  m.  in  length,  unnavigable  even  for  canoes,  strongly  impregnated 
with  alkaline  matter,  and  after  a  westerly  course,  falls  into  a  lake  40  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, known  as  the  Sink  of  Humboldt's  river,  which  has  no  outlet.  The  banks  are 
destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  region  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  the  most 
barren  in  Utah.  The  Paciflc  railroad,  traversing  the  United  States  from  e.  to  w.,  runs 
through  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt. 

HUMBOLDT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  California,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  intersected  by 
Mad  and  Eel  rivers;  2,800  sqjn. ;  pop.  70,  0,140.  It  is  mountaiuous,  with  fertile  val- 
leys and  rolling  prairie,  and  is  in  a  large  degree  covered  with  timber.  Lumber  is  the 
main  article  of  export  The  immense  red- wood  trees  are  a  feature  of  the  region.  Co. 
seat.  Eureka. 

HUMBOLDT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  on  the  forks  of  Dea  Moines  river;  482  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  2,596.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  the  soil  fertile;  chief  productions:  corn, 
hay,  and  oats.      Co.  seat,  Dakotah. 

HUMBOLDT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Nevada,  on  the  Oregon  border;  intersected  by  Humboldt 
river;  19,000  sq.m.;  pop.  75,  2.487.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  unfruitful;  water 
and  timber  are  scarce.     Copper,  lead,  and  silver  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Winnemucca. 

HUMBOLDT,  Friedrich  HEnmiCR  Alexakder,  Baron  von,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
naturalists,  and  who  has  contributed  more  than  any  man  of  modem  times  to  the  prog- 
ress of  several  departments  of  physical  science,  was  b.  at  Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1769.  His 
fattier,  whom  he  lost  when  he  was  not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  was  chamberlain  to  the 
kin^  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Berlin,  and 
G5ttingen.  His  love  of  natural  history  was  very  strongly  manifested  at  this  period ;  and 
during  his  residence  at  Gi^ttingen  (178^90),  he  made  visits  of  scientific  exploration  to  the  . 
Harz  and  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his  first  publication,  On  the 
BasalU  of  theBhiM,  etc.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1790.  he  accompanied  George  Fors- 
ter  in  a  tour  through  Bfi^um, Holland, England,  and  France.  In  June,  1791,  he  entered  the 
mining  academy  at  Freiberg,  where  he  enjoyed  the  private  instructions  of  Werner.  His 
eight  months'  residence  here  led  to  the  subsequent  publication  of  his  Flora  Bttbterranea 
JF^rihergenns  et  Aphoriami  ex  Phynologia  Ghemica  Plantarttm  (Berlin,  1798).  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  an  office  in  the  mining  department,  and  spent  some  v^ajn.|his> 
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capacity,  chiefly  at  the  Fichtelffebirffe,  in  Upper  Franconia.  His  researches  here  resulted 
in  a  work  On  me  Irritability  of  the  Jftucular  and  Nervous  Fibers,  with  Conjectures  regard- 
ing the  Chemical  Process  of  Life  in  the  Animal  and  VegetableWorkU  Ueber  die  QereieU,  etc., 
2  vols.,  Berlin.  1797-»9). 

The  desire  of  visiting  tropical  countries,  however,  led  him  to  resign  his  oflSce,  and 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  nature.  He  spent  three  months  at  Jena,  where 
he  was  the  intimate  associate  of  G^the  and  Schiller,  and  studied  anatomy  imder  Loder. 
Circumstances  now  led  him  to  Paris,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  a  distin- 
guished young  botanist,  Aime  Bonpland  (q.v.),  afterwards  his  companion  in  nuiay  and 
various  scenes.  Some  time  after,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Spanish  government 
to  visit  all  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America  and  the  Indian  ocean,  with  every  additional 
favor  which  could  promote  his  researches  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  science. 
He  sailed  from  Gorunna  along  with  Bonpland,  on  June  6,  1799.  They  visited  Teneriffe, 
ascended  the  peak,  and  made  many  scientific  observations.  On  July  16  they  arrived  at 
Cumana  in  South  America,  and  in  the  course  of  five  vears  explored  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory in  Venezuela,  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  whence  they  sailed  for  Mexico,  which 
they  crossed  from  w.  to  east.  On  March  7,  1804,  Humboldt  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  for 
Havana,  where  he  spent  two  months,  completing  the  preparation  of  materials  afterwards 
emploved  in  his  Essai  PoUUque  sur  Fide  de  Cuba  (Paris,  1^26).  From  Havana  he  pro- 
ceeded by  sea  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  arrived  after  a  course 
of  travels  unparalleled  for  variety  and  importance  of  scientific  results,  not  only  in 
the  different  departments  of  natural  history,  but  also  in  geography,  statistics,  and  eth- 

jBumboldt  resided  in  Paris  till  March,  1806,  occupied  in  the  arrangement  of  his  col- 
lections and  manuscripts,  and  jointly  with  Gay-Lussac  in  experiments  on  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Having  visited  Italj,  and  returned  to  Berlin,  he  accom- 
panied prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  in  1807  on  a  political  mission  to  France,  and  obtained 
leave  from  the  government  of  his  own  country  to  remain  there,  for  the  publication  of  his 
travels,  for  which  the  disturbed  state  of  Germany  at  that  time  did  not  allow  proper  oppor- 
tunitv.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  till  1827.  In  1807-17,  his  great  work,  embody- 
ing  the  chief  results  of  his  travels,  appeared  in  two  forms,  folio  and  quarto,  in  each 
consisting  of  29  volumes,  and  containing  1425  copper-plates.  The  wish  of  the  king  that 
he  should  reside  in  his  native  country  was  gratified  in  1827,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Berlin,  and  there,  in  the  winter  of  1827-28,  he  gave  lectures  on  the  Cosmos,  or  physical 
universe. 

In  1829  Humboldt  a^n  became  a  traveler,  the  emperor  Nicholas  then  sending  out 
a  well-appointed  expedition  to  the  n.  of  Asia,  to  explore  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
the  Chinese  Dsongarei,  and  the  Caspian  sea.  In  this  expedition  Humboldt  was  aocom* 
panied  by  his  two  friends,  Ehrenberg  and  Gustavus  Rose.  Its  principal  results  were  the 
scientific  examination  of  the  beds  which  produce  gold  and  platina,  the  discovery  of  dia- 
monds in  an  extra-tropical  region,  the  astronomical  determination  of  positions,  magnetic 
observations,  and  geological  and  botanical  collections.  The  whole  journey  occupied  nine 
months,  and  extended  to  2,820  miles.  It  is  described  in  Rose's  Mineraiogieal  and  Geo- 
logical Travels  to  the  Ural,  the  AUai,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  {Mineralogisch-geognoitischer 
Beise,  etc.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1887-42);  and  in  Humboldt's  ^»6  Central,  Becherches  sur  its 
Chaines  de  Mbntagnes  et  la  CUmatologie  compares  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1843).  This  expedition 
must  be  regarded  as  havine  also  led  to  much  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  through  the  aaoption  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  of  Humboldt's  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  ma^etic  and  meteorological  stations  from  Petersburg  to*  Pekin; 
which  was  followed,  on  Humboldt's  application  to  the  duke  of  Sussex,  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  similar  stations  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  political  changes  of  the  year  1880  led  to  Humboldt's  employment  in  political  ser- 
vices. He  had  been  long  on  friendly  terms  with  the  members  of  the  house  of  Orleans, 
and  therefore,  after  Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  French  throne,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  carrjr  to  Paris  his  recognition  of  the  .new  sovereign,  and  was  after- 
wards, during  the  ensuing  twelve  yeara,  frequently  sent  to  Pans  to  reside  for  four  or  five 
months.  He  accompanied  the  king  of  Prussia  also  in  visits  to  England,  Denmark,  etc 
During  this  time,  he  published  his  Eaoamen  Critique  de  la  04ographie  du  Nouveau  CorUi- 
nefU  {5  vols,.  Par.  1885-88). 

Humboldt  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  long  life  at  Berlin,  where  he  occupied  a  high 
position  at  the  Prussian  court  His  last  great  work,  Cosmos  (4  vols.,  Stut^g.  1846-68).  has 
oeen  unanimously  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  works  ever  published, 
exhibiting  in  most  lucid  arrangement  many  of  me  principal  facts  of  the  physical  sciences^ 
and  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  in  which 
a  book  of  science  is  required.  The  germ  of  the  work  was  the  author's  Finot  ofNaUtre 
{Ansiehlen  der  Natur,  Stuttg.  1808).    Humboldt  died  May  6,  1859. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  Humboldt* s  contributions  to  sdenoe.  The 
seo^phy  of  Spanish  America  was  most  imperfectly  known  previous  to  his  travels  there, 
aunng  which  he  astroncxnically  determined  more  than  700  positions,  and  he  bestowed 
much  labor  on  the  preparation  of  the  maps  in  which  his  discoveries  were  exhibited.  £Bs 
barometrical  observations  were  likewise  very  numerous,  as  well  as  his  observations  on 
all  points  connected  with  meteorology.    To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  important 
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generalizations  concerning  magnetism  and  also  climate,  some  results  of  which  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  isothermal  and  other  lines  which  have  begun  to  be  drawn  in  our  maps. 

Among  his  botanical  works,  that  on  the  geography  of  plants,  De  DistribuUone  Oeo- 
graphicd  Piantarum  secundum  OosU  Temperiem  et  AUttudinem  Montium {Fsxis,  1817),  must 
be  reckoned  the  most  important.  It  was  preceded  bv  an  Msai  mr  la  Oeographie  des 
Ftanies  (Paris,  1805).  The  botanical  discoveries  made  bv  himself  and  Bonpland  in  their 
American  travels  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  number  of  works  by  Humboldt  and  . 
Eunth.  published  at  Paris  from  1809  to  1834.  He  gave  to  the  world  also  nis  observations, 
manj  of  them  most  valuable,  which  were  made  at  the  same  time,  in  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy;  and  in  a  magnificent  volume,  Vues  de»  CordUi^es  et  Monuments  des 
r^upUs  Indiglnes  de  VATneHgue,  he  directed  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  monuments 
of  a  little  known  antiquity  in  America,  and  showed  for  the  first  time  the  possibility 
of  combining  artistic  beauty  with  scientific  accuracy.  He  published  in  1823  an  Essai 
Qeognostique  sur  le  Gisement  des BcxJies  dans  les  deux  Memisph^res  (Paris);  and  in  1831, 
Fragments  de  GecHogie  et  CUm/itdogie  Asiaiigue  (2  vols.,  Paris).  In  1811  he  produced  a 
work  on  political  economy,  MsaiFolitiqu^e  siwr  IsBayaume  de  la  NauveQe  Sspagne(2  vols.). 
He  obtained  distinction  also  bvhis  labors  in  the  determination  of  the  magnetic  equator, 
and  by  his  observations  on  electrical  eels,  and  on  the  respiration  of  fishes  and  young 
crocodiles.  8ee  the  great  biographical  work,  edited  by  Bruhns,  Alexander  wn  Htmboldt, 
Eine  wissenscfutftUche  BiograplUe  (1872;  £ng.  transl.,  1872). 

HUKBOLDT,  Eaikl  WiLHEiiic,  Baron  von,  the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  emi- 
nent as  a  statesman,  and  for  his  works  in  philology,  SBsthetics,  and  general  literature,  was 
b.  at  Potsdam,  June  22,  1767,  and  educated  at  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  €^t- 
tin^n.  He  eagerly  studied  antiquities,  Aesthetics,  and  the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  well 
as  law,  to  whicm  he  professedly  devoted  himself.  After  traveling  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  he  acquired  the  rank  of  counselor  of  legation,  but  showed  little  inclina- 
tion for  oflScial  employment,  and  in  1791  married,  and  for  some  years  resided  chiefly  on 
his  wife's  estate  in  Thuringia,  and  afterwards  in  Jena,  associating  most  intimately  with 
Schiller,  and  devotins  himself  to  poetry  and  other  literary  and  scientiflc  pursuits.  A 
valuable  memorial  oi  his  friendship  with  Schiller  is  the  correspondence  between  them 
{Brieftoeehsd  ewisehen  Schiller  und  WUhelmvon  Humboldt,  Stuttg.  und  Tttb.,  1830),  pub- 
lished by  him  after  Schiller's  death.  From  1797  to  1799  Humboldt  resided  partly  in 
Parisand  partly  m  Spain,  and  in  1801  became  Prussian  resident  at  Rome,  where  he 
remained  for  a  number  of  years,  in  this  capacity,  and  in  that  of  minister-plenipotentiary, 
a  most  generous  patron  of  young  artists  and  men  of  science.  From  Rome  he  returned 
to  his  native  countnr,  to  fill  the  high  place  of  first  minister  of  public  instruction,  in 
whicli  capacity  he  did  much  to  promote  education  in  Prussia.  The  Berlin  imiversity 
owed  its  existence  to  him.  In  1810  he  went  to  Vienna  as  minister-plenipotentiary,  and 
from  this  time  he  took  part  In  all  the  most  important  political  affairs  in  which  his  coun- 
try was  concerned.  After  1819  he  resided  chiefly  at  Tegel,  where  he  laid  out  fine  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  formed  a  noble  collection  of  sculptures  oy  the  greatest  masters.  He  died 
April  8,  1886. 

His  earliest  literary  works  were  collected  by  himself  mider  the  title  of  .^EsffietiG  Essays 
{jS9theti9che  Versuche,  Brunswick,  1799).  His  OoOeeted  Works  appeared  atBerlin  (7  vols. 
1841-52\  Humboldt  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  philology,  and  produced  several  works  on  the  Basque  tongue,  and  the  evidence 
which  it  affords  concerning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Spain — the  languages  of  the 
east,  and  various  questions  connected  with  oriental  literature,  and  the  languages  of  the 
South  sea  islanda  One  of  his  most  important  works  Is  that  On  the  Kawi  Lamguage  in 
the  lekind  of  Ja/oa ( Ud)eT  die  KaunspracJie,  etc.,  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1886-40),  published  after 
his  death  by  Edward  Buschmann;  the  introduction  to  which.  On  the  Variety  of  Structure 
in  Human  Speech,  etc.,  and  its  influence  on  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind,  may 
be  said  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  philology,  and  has  ^ven  occasion  to  many 
further  Tesearches  and  publications.  Wilheim  wn  Mumboldfs  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin 
("  Letters  to  a  Lady  Friend."  1847;  Eng.  transl.,  1849),  exhibit  his  character  in  a  most  pure 
and  amiable  light    See  the  admirable  biography  by  Haym  (1866). 

KITXE.  David,  the  philosopher  and  historian,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh  on  April  26, 
(O.  S.)  17ll.  His  father  was  the  laird  or  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Innewells  in  Ber- 
wickshire, but  David  being  the  yoimgest  son  had  to  make  his  own  fortune  with  no  other 
assistance  than  an  education  and  the  influence  of  his  respectable  family.  He  was 
educated  at  home  and  at  the  coUe^  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  designed  law  as  his  pro- 
fession and  he  submitted  to  the  imtlal  steps  of  the  proper  practical  training,  but  it  was 
not  a  pursmt  to  his  liking.  Deserting  it  he  experimented  on  a  mercantile  house  in 
Bristol,  but  commerce  was  not  more  congenial  to  him  than  jurisprudence  and  he  gave 
it  a  very  short  trial.  He  now  became  a  musty  student,  devoting  himself  to  books  with 
no  settled  practical  object  before  him.  He  has  recorded  his  sufferings  at  this  time  from 
despondency  and  depression  of  spirits,  caused  apparently  by  the  effects  of  monotonous 
study  on  the  stomach.  At  23  years  of  age  he  went  to  France  and  lived  some  time  in  La 
Fleche,  where  he  describes  himself  as  wandering  about  in  solitude  and  dreaming  the 
dream  of  his  philosophy.  In  1739  he  published  the  first  and  second  book  of  his  Treatise 
on  Human  NMwre—ihQ  germ  of  his  philosophy  and  still  perhaps  the  best  exposition  of 
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it,  since  it  has  there  a  freshness  and  decision  approaching  to  paradox,  which  he  modified 
in  his  later  works.  Although  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  philosophy,  this  book  was  little 
noticed.  It  was  a  work  of  demolition.  By  separating  the  impressions  or  ideas  created 
on  the  thinking  mind  by  an  external  world  from  the  absolute  existence  of  that  world 
itself,  he  showed  that  almost  everything  concerning  the  latter  was  taken  for  granted, 
and  he  demanded  proof  of  its  existence  of  a  kind  not  yet  afforded.  It  was  thus  that  he 
set  a  whole  army  of  philosophers  at  work,  either  to  refute  what  he  had  said  or  seriously 
to  fill  up  the  blanks  which  lie  discovered,  and  hence  he  originated  both  the  Scotch  and 
the  German  school  of  metaphysicians.  In  1741  and  1742  he  published  two  small 
volumes  called  Essays  Moral  and  PoUticdl;  they  were  marked  by  learning  and  thought 
and  elegantly  written,  but  are  not  among  the  more  remarkable  of  his  works.  He  felt 
keenly  at  this  time  the  want  of  some  fixed  lucrative  pursuit,  and  his  longing  for 
independence  was  the  cause  of  a  sad  interruption  to  his  studious  and  philosophical  pur- 
suits. He  was  induced  to  become  the  companion  or  guardian  of  an  insane  nobleman 
and  had  to  mix  with  the  jealousies  and  mercenary  objects  of  those  who  naturally  gather 
round  such  a  center.  In  1747  he  obtained  a  rather  more  congenial  appointment  as  sec- 
retary to  gen.  St.  Clair,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France 
and  the  attack  on  port  L'Orient,  the  depdt  of  the  French  East  India  company ;  this 
affair  had  no  important  results,  but  it  gave  Hume  a  notion  of  actual  warfare.  Next 
year  he  accompanied  the  gen.  in  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France,  and  as  he  traveled  he 
took  notes  of  his  impressions  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which  are  published  in 
his  Life  and  Correspondence,  In  1751  he  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Princ^Ues  of 
Marals,  a  work  of  great  originalit^'^  and  one  of  the  clearest  expositions  of  the  leading 
principles  of  what  is  termed  the  utilitarian  system.  At  the  same  time  he  intended  to 
publish  his  Dialoaues  concerning  Natural  Bekgion,  but  his  friends,  alarmed  by  the  skep- 
tical spirit  pervading  them,  prevailed  on  him  to  lay  them  aside,  and  they  were  not  made 
public  till  after  his  death,  in  his  S5th  year  he  had  unsuccessfully  competed  for  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  this  period  we  find  him  unsuccessful  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  the  chair  of  logic  in  Glasgow.  Next  year,  in  1762,  appeared  his 
Political  Discourses.  Here  again  he  made  an  era  in  literature,  for  in  this  little  work  he 
announced  those  principles  of  political  economy  comprehending  the  doctrine  of  free- 
trade,  which  it  fell  to  his  friend  Adam  Smith  more  fully  and  comprebenslvelv  to 
develop.  He  was  appointed  at  this  time  keeper  of  the  advocates'  library  with  a  very 
small  salary,  which  he  devoted  to  a  charitable  purpose.  It  was  here  that,  surrounded 
with  books,  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  the  history  of  England.  In  1754  he  issued 
a  quarto  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Stuarts,  containing  the  Beigns  of  Jamie*  /.  and 
CJiarles  /.,  and  presently  completed  this  portion  of  the  work  in  a  second  volume,  bring- 
ing it  down  to  the  revolution.  He  then  went  backwards  through  the  house  of  Tudor, 
and  completed  the  work  from  the  Roman  period  downwards  In  1783.  While  so 
employed  he  published  Four  Dissertations:  tfie  Natural  History  of  Beligion;  of  the  Pas- 
«ons;  of  Tragedy;  of  the  Standard  of  Taste  (1757).  Two  other  dissertations  intended  to 
Accompany  these  were  canceled  by  him  after  they  were  printed — they  are  On  Suicide  and 
The  Immort^Uity  of  tJie  Soul^  and  were  subsequently  printed  in  his  works 

In  1763  he  went  to  France  as  secretary  to  lord  Hertford's  embassy;  here  he  was  in 
his  element,  and  found  fame  at  last.  He  became  familiar  with  the  brilliant  wits  and 
savants  of  the  Parisian  circle — with  Turgot,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Holbach,  Diderot, 
Buffon,  Malesherbes,  Crebillon,  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  with  the  no  less  distinguished 
female  eminences,  De  Boufflers,  Page  de  Boccage,  Geofrin,  Du  Deffand,  and  L'Espi- 
nasse.  His  sojourn  in  Paris  was  unfortunate  in  bringing  him  into  intimacy  with  the 
restless,  vain,  and  self -tormenting  Rousseau,  who,  after  experiencing  mnch  substantial 
kindness  from  Hume,  got  suspicious  and  forced  him  into  a  memorable  quarrel.  After 
his  return  home  in  1766  he  accepted  the  responsible  office  of  Under-Secretary  of  state  for 
she  home  department.  In  his  own  life  he  says:  "  I  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769  verv 
opulent  (for  I  possessed  a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year),  healthy  and  though  somewhat 
stricken  in  years,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease  and  of  seeing  the  increase 
of  my  reputation."  His  health  gave  way  in  1674.  and  he  died  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  25, 
1776^  See  Hume's  Life  by  J.  H.  Burton  (1850),  and  the  admirable  edition  of  his  works 
by  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grosse  (4  vols.,  1875). 

HUXE,  Joseph,  politician,  was  b.  Jan.,  1777,  at  Montrose.  His  father  was  the  mas- 
ter of  a  small  coasting- vessel,  who.  dyingwhile  his  family  were  young,  left  his  widow 
and  children  in  narrow  circumstances.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  of  Mon- 
trose, and  at  the  age  of  18  was  placed  with  an  apothecary.  He  studied  for  the  medical 
profession;  was  aoimitted  in  1796  a  member  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  Edinburgh;  and 
became  assistant-surgeon  in  the  marine  service  of  the  East  India  company.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  native  languages,  and  during  the  Mahratta  war,  from 
1803  to  1807,  filled  the  office  of  Persian  interpreter  to  the  army.  He  also  dischargvHi 
duties  connected  with  the  prize  agencies  and  the  commissariat,  and  arrived  in  England, 
in  1808,  with  an  honestly  earned  fortune  of  £30,000  or  £40,000.  He  entered  the  house 
of  commons  in  1812,  as  m.p.  for  the  borough  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis.  The 
future  radical  was  then  of  tory  politics,  and  paid  a  sum  of  monev  for  his  seat,  which 
he  only  enjoyed  a  few  months.     He  obtained,  in  1818,  a  seat  for  the  Abei^eeu  dialrict 
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of  iNirgliflC  comprehending  his  native  town  of  Montrose.  In  1830  he  had  gained  such 
dUtiuction  as  ii  radical  reformer,  (hat  he  was  returned  without  onposilion  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Middlesex,  wliicli  he  represented  until  1887.  lu  1842  he  was  again  chosen 
for  bis  native  burgh,  Montrose,  and  remained  until  his  death  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  Although  by  no  means  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities,  his  indefatigable  indus- 
try in  his  pnrliamentiiry  duties,  his  plans  of  reform  in  every  department  of  church  and 
state,  his  hatred  of  sinecures  and  oiHcial  abuses  of  every  kind,  and  his  advocacy  of 
economy  in  the  public  service,  made  him  one  of  the  most  useful  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  He  was  probably  often  wrong-headed  and  mistaken,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  radical  party  in  the  house  of  commons,  usually  found  himself  in  active 
conflict  with  both  whig  and  tory  governments.  Yet  a  tardy  but  sincere  homage  was 
paid  to  his  integrity  and  public  services  by  the  late  sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  political 
opponents.  He  died  Feb.  20,  185.1,  aged  78,  leaving  a  nome  venerated  by  his  fcllow- 
coontrymen  for  public  honesty  and  {personal  disinterestedness. 

HUMERUS,  the  lar^st  and  lon^st  bone  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  the  one  f)one 
of  the  arm  proper,  tliat  is,  that  portion  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  It  is  divided 
anatomically  into  a  $hafl  and  two  extremities.  The  upper  extremity  is  rather  the  largest, 
and  has  a  semi-globular  head  which  is  received  (partUlly.  because  the  cavity  is  shallow^ 
into  \,]xQ  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  or  shoulder  blade,  forming  what  is  called  a  ball  and  ' 
socket  joint.  Two  processes  or  projections  of  the  shoulder  blade  assist  the  glenoid  cavity 
in  completing  the  Ciivity  or  seat  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  There  are  three  ligiunenta 
which  hold  the  humerus  to  the  scapula:  the  capsular,  the  coraco-humeral,  and  the  glen- 
oid, the  relations  being  somewhat  similar  to  what  obtain  in  the  hip  joint  (q.v.).  The 
shaft  of  the  humerus  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  its  upper  part,  but  triangularly  prismatic 
below,  becoming  flattened  and  broad  at  the  lower  extremity,  where  are  placed  tiie  two 
condyles,  with  their  articular  surfaces,  and  the  trochlea  betwetm  them,  which  form, 
with  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the  elbow  joint  (see  Ajlm  and  Skeleton).  The 
broad,  flat  lower  extremity  has  two  depressions  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone:  one 
alight  one  on  the  outer  side  called  the  radial  depression,  which  is  for  the  reception  of 
the  anterior  border  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  when  the  arm  is  strongly  flexed;  the  other, 
called  the  coronoid  depression,  for  the  reception  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna 
during  flexion  of  the  arm.  Opposite  these  depressions,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bone,  is  a  docp  triangular  depression,  called  the  olecranon  fossa,  for  the  reception  of  Uio 
important  pracess  of  the  ulna,  called  the  olecranon  process.  The  humerus  forms  with 
the  scapula,  as  above-mentioned,  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  the  shoulder  joint  (q.v.).  The 
elbow  joint  is  a  hinge  joint,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  its  relation  to  the  head  of  the 
radius,  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  mechanism 
wlilch  can  be  conceived,  especially  in  man,  where  it  exhibits  indications  of  design  having 
reference  to  man's  intellectual  functions. 

jiUMisT'TY,  a  term  in  heraldry,  applied  to  a  cross  or  other  ordinary  which  is  cut  off, 
and  nowhere  reaches  the  edge  of  the  shield. 

HUXIC  ACID.    Sec  HuMas. 

HUMILIATI,  a  monastic  order  founded  in  1134  hy  several  Italian  nohlemen  who 
had  been  sent  as  prisoners  to  Germany  by  Lothar  II.,  and  were  released  on  account  of 
their  humility,  in  1151  they  were  embraced  under  the  rule  of  &L  Benedict,  and  the 
order  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  half  a  century  later.  They  ultimately  spread  so 
widely  as  to  have  9ii  houses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  order;  but  they  were  sup- 

Ercssed  by  Pius  V.  in  1576  on  account  of  their  luxury  and  cruelty.  A  female  order  of 
enedictines,  known  as  humiliate  nuns,  or  nuns  of  Blassont,  from  their  foundress, 
served  as  nurses,  etc.  In  1571  they  were  suppressed  by  the  pope  on  account  of  some 
disiorders.  but  a  few  convents,  greatly  decayed,  still  exist  in  Italy. 

HUIIMEL,  JoHANN  Nkpomuk,  an  eminent  pianist  and  composer,  b.  at  Prcsbuiv  in 
1778.  His  earliest  musical  instructions  were  derived  from  his  father,  the  director  of  tho 
imperial  school  of  military  music;  after  which  lie  went  to  Vienna,  where  Mozart,  form- 
inga  hi^h  opinion  of  his  talents,  took  him  under  his  tuition.  He  appeared  in  public  in 
1787,  being  then  but  nine  years  of  age,  at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Dresden:  after 
which  he  gave  concerts  in  Qermany.  Denmark,  England,  and  Holland.  In  London, 
Uummel  had  the  advantage  of  Clemenli's  instructions  in  1791;  and  in  Vienna,  in  1798, 
he  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsberger,  in  composition,  and  from  Salieri  in  dramatic 
writing.  From  1808  to  1811,  he  held  the  post  of  kapellmeister  to  prince  Nicholas 
Esterhazy;  and  ho  was  at  a  later  period  kapellmeister  at  Stuttgart  and  Weimar.  Ho 
visited  Paris  for  the  first  time  in  1822:  and  in  1888  liecamo  conductor  of  the  German 
opera  at  the  King's  theater  in  London.  He  died  at  Weimar  in  1887.  HummeFs  piano- 
forte works  rank  among  the  pun'St  and  most  clas.^cal  compositions  for  that  instrument 
— his  concertos  arc  full  of  artistic  skill;  lie  has  besides  composed  masses,  which  are  in 
hi^ii  esteem,  and  several  now  nearly  foi^otten  o|K*ras  and  cantatas.  His  playing  was 
characterized  by  the  same  solid  qualities  as  appear  in  his  compositions. 

SUmcSLEE,  an  implement  or  machine  used  for  hummeUng  barley— that  is,  remov- 
ing the  awn  from  the  grain  after  it  has  been  thrashed.    A  common  kind  of  hummelcr 
is  a  set  of  blunt  knives  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  handle,  by  means  old^^^tU^  they  are 
U.  K.  VII.- 
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tiaed  in  the  manner  of  stmnping.  Another  form  consists  of  blunt  knives  set  on  a  roDen 
These  implements  are  worked  by  tlie  hand.  But  bummelers  of  various  constnictioD 
are  often  attached  to  thrasljing-machines,  in  all  of  which  blunt  knives  are  made  to  pus 
frequently  through  the  grain. 

HUmilHO-BIBD,  TrocJiUxu,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  birds,  now  constituting  a  family, 
troefiUida,  of  the  order  ifidenores,  and  tribe  tenuiroitres.  Tiie  species  are  nuoierous^ 
more  than  800  being  known,  whilst  new  ones  are  continually  being  discovered.  Tbej 
are  found  only  in  America  and  its  islands,  although  represented,  both  in  habits  and  b 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  by  the  sun-birds  (q.v.)  of  eastern  tropical  regions.  Most  of  them 
arc  tropical,  altUougli  a  few  species  are  summer  visitants  of  the  colder  parts  of  America, 
very  seldom,  however,  seen  beyond  lat.  57^  n. ;  whilst  some  of  those  found  only  witluo 
the  tropics  inhabit  elevated  mountainous  tracts,  even  to  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  humming-birds,  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  they  dart 
through  the  air,  their  hovering  above  the  flowers  from  which  they  obtain  their  food, 
with  humming  sound  of  wings  whicli  move  so  quickly  as  to  be  indistinctly  visible,  or 
"like  a  mist,"  have  attracted  universal  admiration  since  the  first  discovery  of  America. 
The  diminutive  size  of  almost  all  of  them— some  of  tbcm  being  the  smallest  of  birds, 
and  if  stripped  of  their  feathers,  not  larger  than  a  humble-bee— has  still  further  contri- 
buted to  render  them  objects  of  interest,  whilst  the  plumage  of  the  different  speciet 
exhibits  an  almost  endless  variety  of  forms  as  well  as  of  colors,  in  crests,  neck-tufta, 
leg-tufts,  and  many  an  extraotxlinary  development  of  tail. 

Humming-birds  have  slender  bills,  which  arc  also  generally  long,  and  in  sooie 
extremely  so,  the  form  of  the  bill  exhibiting  a  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  kind  of 
flowers  from  which  the  bird  obtains  its  food — straight  in  some,  curved  in  others.  Hum- 
ming-birds do  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  feed  on  honey  alone,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  chiefly,  on  insects,  not  rciecting  spiders,  whilst  tliey 
often  snatch  away  the  insects  which  have  become  entangled  in  spiders'  webs.  The 
lower  mandible  fits  into  the  upper,  and  the  bill  is  thus  adapted  as  a  tube  for  sucking,  id 
which,  as  well  as  in  seizing  small  insects  within  the  recesses  of  flowers,  the  tongue  is 
also  a  very  efficient  organ.  The  tongue  is  very  long,  capable  of  being  darted  out  tot 
considerable  length ;  the  bone  of  the  tongue  {nyoid  hone)  being  much  elongated,  and  its 
branches  passing  round  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  forehead,  where  they  meet  in  a 
point  before  the  line  of  the  eyes.  The  tongue  itself  consists  of  two  filaments,  joined 
together  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  separated  at  the  tip.  The  wines  of 
humming-birds  arc  very  long  and  po'iN'erful,  the  first  quill-feather  the  longest,  anJ  tbe 
rest  shorter  in  succession.  Humming-biixis  construct  their  nests  w*ith  nice  art,  gencnllj 
of  lichens  and  of  fibrous  8ul)stances,  such  as  cotton.  They  do  not  lay  more  Uuio  tw(> 
eggs.  Thejr  arc  very  bold  in  defense  of  their  nests  and  young,  and  are  said  to  strike 
fearlessly  with  their  needle-like  bills  at  the  eyes  of  birds  of  prey,  which  thev  fnr  sur- 
pass in  agility  and  rapidity  of  flight.  They  arc  very  easily  tamed  and  rendered  famiiitr. 
and  have  been  known  to  return  ac:ain  in  spring,  after  a  winter  migration  to  a  warmer 
climate,  to  the  window  from  which 'they  had  been  allowed  to  escape.  Attempts  to  keep 
tamed  hummin"[-birds  have  generally  failed,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  being  sup- 
posed capable  of  feeding  only  on  honey  or  syrup,  whereas  insect  food  seems  necessary 
for  them.  Attempts  made  to  bring  them  across  the  Atlantic  have,  in  the  great  majoritv 
of  cases,  been  unsuccessful. 

We  cannot  propose  to  describe  any  of  the  species  of  humming-bird,  nor  to  give  tbe 
characters  of  the  numerous  genera  into  which  the  family  has  been  divideil.  Form  alow 
without  color  is  insufficient  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  ilieir  metallic  and  gem-like  spleo* 
dor,  whicli  in  many  cases  varies  with  everjr  change  of  position  and  of  light. 

The  ruby-throated  humming-bird  {troekUun  eontbris)  is  the  only  spc^cies  found  in  «h« 
northern  Atlantic  states  of  North  America.  It  ventures  even  into  the  regions  of  the 
Hudson's  bay  company. 

The  skins  of  humming-birds  were  employed  for  omameutal  purposes  by  the  moff 
civilized  American  races  lief  ore  the  discovery  of  America  by  Europeans,  and  were  used 
by  the  Mexicans  for  making  those  pictures  which  so  much  attracted  the  admiration  of 
their  Spanish  conquerors. 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  humming-bird  is  Qotild,  who  has  writteo  t 
work  upon  the  subject,  magnificently  illustrated. 

EU  X0B8.    See  Medicine. 

HUMPBACK  WHALE,  one  of  the  halaenidm,  or  toothless  whales,  which  loclodes 

the  right  or  Greenland  whale,  the  teeth  being  replaced  by  whalebone  plates,  wbenoe 

-  they  arc  also  called  whalebons  ijrhale$.    The  humplmck  whale  beloncs  to  the  genus  maffoip' 

Ura,    They  have  a  hump  on  the  back  which  is  an  adipose  dorau  fin.    They  arc  verj 

ferocious,  and  valued  for  their  oiL    See  Whalb. 

HUMPHREY.  Edward  Porter,  d.d..  ll.d.  ;  b.  Conn.,  1808;  son  of  Hemnn:  grsdn- 
ated  at  Amherst  in  1833.  He  h:is  been  a  Presbvterlan  pastor  in  Indiana  and  Kcniuckj; 
and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Danviile  theological  seminary. 

HUMPHREY.  Heman.  d.d..  1770-1861;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Ynle.  flnd  wa<*pnj- 
tor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Fairfield  for  ten  years;  afterwards  pastor  in  Piltsflela. 
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Mass.  In  1823  be  was  chosen  president  of  Amherst  college,  over  which  he  presided 
until  1S45,  after  which  he  turned  liis  attention  to  uuihorsliip.  He  was  au  eiiriy  advocate 
of  temperance,  and  a  report  of  his  on  the  subject  made  in  1813  is  said  to  liave  Ixen  the 
first  temperance  tract.  Among  his  pubiications  lliere  are,  besides  biographies,  The  isilh 
bath ;  7"our  i/h  France,  Great  Britain  and  Btlgium ;  Domealic  Education;  and  lieHccU 
Sketches. 

HUMPHREY,  IZephaniah  Moorb,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1824;  graduated  at  Amherst  and 
in  tlieology  at  Andover  in  1840.  He  has  had  pastoral  charge  in  Milwaukee.  Chicago, 
and  Pliiladelphia;  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  la.««t  general  assembly  of  llie  new 
school  brunch  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  his  brother  lieing  at  the  same  lime  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  old  school  assembly,  au  took  an  iutiueuiial  part  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches;  and  in  1871  he  was  moderator  of  the  ri'united 
asceiabl^..  In  1875  he  became  professor  of  cliurch  history  in  Lane  theological  seminary, 
at  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

HUMPHREYS,  a  co.  in  middle  Tennessee  crossed  by  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
and  St.  Louis  railroad,  bounded  w.  by  the  Tennessee  river;  400  sq  m.:  pop.  '70.  9,820 — 
12&5  colored.  It  lias  a  hilly  surface  largely  covered  with  forests.  Corn  is  the  chief 
crop.     Iron  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Waverly. 

HUMPHREYS,  Andrew  Atkinson,  b.  Philadelphia,  1810;  graduated  at  West  Point 
and  served  in  the  U.  S.  army  until  1836.  He  then  resigned  from  the  army,  but  in  1888 
rejoined  it  and  was  assigned  to  the  topographical  department,  with  the  direction  of  the 
coast  survey  office.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  Pacific  railroad  survey.  In  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  he  was  on  McClellan*s  staff,  and  afterwards  was  Meade's  chief  of  staff. 
He  saw  much  active  service  at  Fredericksburg.  Chancel lorsvillc,  and  Gettysburg.  In 
18<MI  he  was  appointed  chief  of  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  army  with  the  rank  of  brig.gcn. 

HU3IPHREYS,  David,  ll.d.,  1152-1818;  b.  Conn.;  pniduatcd  at  Yale;  a  captain 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  aid  to  Washington.  In  1780  he  weni  to  Fnmce  with 
Jefferson  as  secretary  of  legation;  afterwards  to  Lisbon,  and  in  1797  to  Spain  as  ambas- 
sador. In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  an  officer  of  miUtia.  He  w^as  one  of  the  writers  of 
Ujc  Anarehiad.  a  satirical  work  in  verse  published  soon  after  the  levolution.  He  also 
wrote  a  life  of  Putnam. 

HTJ'MirS  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  a  group  of  closely  allied  substances,  which  col- 
lectively form  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  These  substances  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  classes:   1.  Such  as  are  soluble  in  water— crenio,  apocrenic.  and  ulmic  acids; 

2.  Such  as  are  soluble  in  alkaline  eoluiions,  but  not  in  pure  water — humic  and  geic  acids; 

3.  Sucii  as  are  insoluble  in  all  menstrua — huinin  and  ulmin. 

All  of  these  are  amorphous,  ranging  in  color  from  a  brownish  yellow  to  a  blackish 
brown;  and  non-volatile;  they  are  probably  all  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, and  they  are  all  remarkable  for  their  power  of  fixing  ammonia.  **  They  are  all 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil,  and  are  formed  during 
their  decay  by  a  succession  of  changes,  which  may  be  easily  traced  by  observing  the 
course  of  events,  when  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance,  is  exposed 
for  a  length  of  time  to  air  and  moisture,  it  is  then  found  gradually  to  disintegrate  with 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  acquiring  first  a  brown,  and  finally  a  black  color.  At 
one  particular  stage  of  the  process,  it  is  converted  into  one  or  other  of  two  substances, 
called  humin  and  ulmin.  both  insoluble  in  alkalies,  and  appaR'ntly  identical  with  the 
insoluble  humus  of  the  soil;  but  when  the  decomposition  is  more  advanced,  the  products 
become  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  then  contain  humic,  ulmic,  and  geic  acids;  and  finally, 
by  a  still  further  progress,  crenic  ami  npocrenic  acids  are  formed,  as  the  result  of  an 
onidation  occurring  at  certain  periods  of  the  decay. "— Anderson's  AgricuHnfal  Chemia 
try,  ISeO,  p.  22. 

The  roots  and  other  vegetable  matters  remaining  in  the  soil  gradually  undergo  the 
cluiDges  which  havo  been  acscribed  in  the  preceding  extract,  and  are  thus  converted  into 
bumus,  which  is  found  only  in  the  surface  soil,  in  which  its  quantity  varies  with  th« 
activity  and  profusion  of  the  vegetation. 

Numerous  analyses  of  the  liumus  compounds  have  been  made,  but,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  gradual  passage  of  one  substance  into  anotlier,  they  present  con- 
siocrablc  discrepancies.  According  to  Muider.  who  is  perhaps  the  higbest  authority 
on  this  subjeet,  geic  acid  is  represents!  by  C^oHmOm;  humic  acid,  by  CitoHnOu;  ulmic 
acid,  byC^oHMO,,;  crenic  acid,  by  SHO.CaiH, ,(),«;  apocrenic  acid,  by  SHO.C^^HnOq,. 
•Orcnic  and  apcKirenic  acids  (which  derive  their  names  from  crene,  the  Greek  woid  for  a 
spTrng)  not  only  occur  in  combination  with  ammonia,  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil, 
Iwit  arc  likewise  found  in  many  mineral  waters,  and  in  the  ochry  deposits  iLat  accumulate 
round  the  margins  of  chalybcale  spring?*. 

All  the  above-named  j-ubstancos  closely  resemble  in  their  composition  the  woody  fiber 
or  oellulow*  (C«4H,i09i),  from  which  they  arc  derived  t>y  a  slow  process  of  oxidaiion. 

Chemists  hold  very  different  opinions  roiiarding  the  physioh)gical  value  of  liumus. 
The  earlier  chemists,  and  Mulder  at  the  present  day.  rejrird  it  a<«  the  almost  (it  noi  quite) 
exclusive  s*>urce  of  the  orgjinic  constiiucnts  of  plants;  while  Lii-begand  the  pieat  major- 
ity of  the  cliemists  of  the  present  day  regard  the  atmosphere  (which  consists  of  a  mJX-tjirp 
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of  nitrogen  and  oxj-gen  gases,  "wntcry  vapor,  carbonic  and  ni*ric  acids,  and  ammonia) 
as  capable  of  alTording  an  ubiindant  supply  of  all  lliesc  substances.  Tlic  iattcr  U  proba- 
bly the  more  correct  view;  but  all  hough  humus  is  not  a  direct  soni-ce  of  ihc  organic 
cunstiiuents  of  plants,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  their  roots,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  it  is 
so  indirectly  in  at  least  two  modes — viz.,  by  evolving  durin*;  its  decomiKJsitiun  a  CirlaiD 
quantity  ot  carbonic  acid  which  can  be  absorbed,  and  by  "its  power  of  absorbing  and 
combining  with  ammonia  and  with  certain  soluble  inorganic  constituents  of  plnntH.  Its 
power  of  absorbing  ammonia  is  readily  shown  by  pouring  some  amnioniaciU  solution  on 
peat  (which  contains  tho  humus  compounds  in  ^reat  abundance);  tlicpuu^^ut  smell  at 
onco  disappears,  which  is  an  evidence  that  combination  lias  taken  place.  It  possesses  i 
similar  but  less  marked  power  in  reference  to  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  ami  ibus 
plays  an  important  part  in  preventing  tlieso  substances  from  being  washed  out  of  the 
soil.  The  physical  properties  of  Iiumus  arc  also  of  great  importance  in  relaUon  to  the 
fertility  of  tho  soil.  Humus  is  one  of  the  most  highly  liygrometieal  substances  known. 
While  siliceous  sand  absorlisonly  one- fourth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  agniu  gives  off,  in 
tlic  course  of  four  hours,  four-fifths  of  its  water,  humus  imbibes  nearly  twice  iis  wcigbtof 
water,  and  retains  nine-tenths  of  it  after  four  hours' exposure.  It  thus  confersoBthe 
soil  the  ])owcr  of  absorbing  and  retaining  water,  and  thus  diminishes  its  tenacity,  and 
allows  of  its  being  more  easily  worked;  and  additionally,  from  its  dark  color,  it  cnii9» 
the  more  rapid  absorption  of  heat  from  the  sun's  rays.  Hence,  although  not  contribut- 
ing directly  to  the  food  of  plants,  it  is  in  moderate  quantity  an  indispensable  constituent 
of  a  fertile  soil.  The  best  wheat-bearing  soils  contain  0  or  1 0  per  cent  of  humus  compound. 

HU.MU'YA,  a  river  in  Honduras,  which  with  the  Santiago  and  Blanco  forms  tli« 
Ulujt.  Tho  Humuya  lias  a  course  of  100  m. ;  is  rapid  and  navi^iblc  only  for  canoes.  It 
passes  by  the  city  of  Comnyagua,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  and  its  chief  interest  exists  is 
its  possible  connection  with  an  interoceanic  canal. 

HTT'ITAK,  a  province  in  the  lake  district  of  China,  on  the  b.  side  of  Tung-tiujj  hu.  fte 
largest  lake  in  China.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  yielding  two  crops  of  rice  annually,  while 
its  mountains  yield  malachite,  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  Area,  74,330  sq.m. ;  pop.  18,032,507. 
Its  capital  is  Ohaug-sha-fu,  situated  on  the  river  Siang. 

HUKBBED,  in  English  law,  an  ancient  subdivision  of  counties,  tho  origin  of  which 
is  not  very  clearly  settled,  though  probably  the  name  arose  from  there  being  a  hundred 
sureties  in  each  to  keep  the  peture.  In  ancient  times,  if  a  crime  was  committed,  such  is 
robbery,  maiming  of  cattle,  burning  of  stacks,  etc.,  the  hundred  had  to  make  it  good 
The  old  distinctions  have,  however,  now  less  significance.  But  the  characteristic  of « 
hundred  is  still  this,  that  it  has  a  constable  or  bailiff,  and  when  any  damage  is  done  by 
rioters  feloniously  destroying  property,  the  individual  owner  iias  his  remedy  by  suing 
the  hundred  for  the  damage.  In  order  to  secure  this  remedy,  the  party  or  his  scnrwii 
must,  within  seven  days,  go  before  a  justice,  and  state  on  oath  the  names  of  the  offcnderi 
and  enga«re  to  prosecute  them.  So,  where  there  is  no  hundred,  the  county  or  city,  or 
town  is  liable  m  like  manner,  and  in  all  cases  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  county  r^te,  • 
or  a  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate.  In  the  northern  counties,  a  hundred  is  geoenillj 
called  a  wapentake.  The  act  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  giving  the  above  remedy  agsins^ 
the  hundred,  docs  not  extend  to  Scotland,    See  Riot. 

EITK'DBEDEBS,  inhabitants  of  a  hundred  (q.v.). 

HUNFALVY,  JAnos,  b.  Kungnry,  1820;  professor  of  statistics  in  tho  acndemjtt 
Kftsmark;  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  tivQ  years  later  l)ecame  profossoroi 
history  in  tiie  polytechnic  school  at  Buda.  He  has  published  Unwer$al  History;  Ph 
Mical  Oeography  of  Hungary;  Hungary  and  Transylvania  and  some  other  boolu. 

HUNFALVY.  PIl,  b.  Hungary,  1810;  a  member  of  tlie  diet,  professor  of  Jurlspm 
dence  in  the  academy  at  Kfismark,  and  a  philologist.  He  has  written  works  upon  iao- 
guages.  particularly  concerning  tho  origin  of  the  Hungarian  tongue. 

HUNQAUIAN  GKAS9.  a  hardy  annual,  a  variety  of  millet.  It  grows  luxuriantly 
in  almost  any  soil,  and  is  higlily  esteemed  for  forage,  being  grcatly  relished  by  horse 
and  cattle. 

HUNGABIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE (Huno art.  ante).  Tlic  origli 
of  the  language  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  its  vitality  is  remarkable.  It  was  no  doubt 
spoken  and  written  by  some  of  the  lfil)es  in  middle  Asia  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is 
now  accommodated  to  the  Latin  alphaliet.  and  consists  of  26  simple  ana  6  compouotl 
sounds.  Whatever  changes  it  has  undergone,  it  yet  retains  all  its  essential  Tcaturcs.  }^ 
indeed  embodies  many  foreign  words,  but  it  has  assimilated  them  in  accordance  witk 
its  own  fundamental  laws,  its  system  of  suffixes  gives  it  great  plasticity,  enabling  it  to 
meet  in  the  readiest  wa^  difficulties  that  other  languages  can  only  overcome  in  a  veit 
awkward  fashion.  It  is  c^tpable  of  expressing  with  ease  and  fidelity  every  shade  *>? 
mean i I ig  conveyed  in  other  tongues.  The  literature  of  Hungary  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  its  growth  having  been  checked  by  the  introduction  oi  Latin  as  the  lanctw^e 
of  priests  and  teachers  as  well  as  of  the  court  under  Stephen  I.,  who  intrcxluced  the 
Roman  religion  and  reigned  from  997  to  1038.  Tho  remnants  of  Hungsirian  wrilisg 
from  this  time  till  the  Protestant  reformation  are  very  sciinty.  This  givat  movement 
promottid  the  cultivation  of  the  native  tongue,  but  the  German  element  coming  in  wiili 
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tbe  Hapsburgs  offered  a  oew  check  to  the  development  of  the  national  Htemturc.  In  tbe 
16lh  (*.,  parts  of  the  Bible  were  transUited  into  Magyar,  and  disliiiguished  orators  a^d 
poets  made  the  hin^uago  the  vehicle  of  their  ap|fL'alH  to  the  national  feeling.  In  the 
17ih  c.  the  entire  Bible  was  translated  into  Magyar,  the  Hungarian  muse  found  new 
votaries,  and  eminent  onitors  arose  to  stir  tiie  hearts  of  the  people  by  addressing  them 
in  their  native  tongue.  But  the  influence  of  the  German  dynasty  arrested  the  national 
moveineut,  and  Latin  again  predominated.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  c.  there  was  a 
reaction,  and  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Magyar  tongue  were  formed,  and  various 
periodicals  founded  In  the  same  interest.  The  new  movement,  identical  as  it  was  with 
tbe  regeneration  of  the  nation,  was  successful;  and  within  the  tirst  25  years  of  the 
present  c.  all  foreign  elements  gave  way  before  it.  The  credit  of  this  is  largely  due  to 
Francis  Kazinczy,  the  great  linguistic  reformer,  and  the  poets  Csokonsi,  Dayka,  Verseghy, 
AlexaQd(;r,  and  Virag.  The  golden  age  of  Hungarian  literature  was  the  30  years  pre- 
ceding the  revolution  of  1848-49.  Charles  Kisfaludy,  brother  of  Alexander,  created  the 
Hungarian  drama  by  his  tragedies  and  comedies.  KOlesey  by  his  logical  poems,  ballads, 
prose  writings,  and  orations,  exerted  a  potent  influence  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  nation, 
Fay*s  fables,  and  Czuczor's  and  V0r5smarty*s  popular  epics  also  did  much  to  evoke  and 
foster  a  true  national  feeling.  Bajza  was  not  only  an  eminent  lyrical  poet,  but  a  his- 
torical writer  and  Ksthetical  critic.  J6sika  and  EOtvQs,  eminent  in  the  field  of  historical 
faction,  exercised  a  large  influence.  Belenyei,  Csdszdr,  Bartholomew  Szemere,  and  others 
wrote  lK>oks  of  travel.  As  political  writers  Szezhenyi,^  Kossuth,  £dtv6s,  and  others 
took  high  rank;  while  in  the  neld  of  history  Horv&th.  Peczelv,  J^zay,  and  Bajza  did 
excellent  work.  Szont&gh,  M&rki,  Gregus,  and  others  wrote  historical  treatises;  while 
the  natunil  sciences,  theology,  languages,  and  antiquities  did  not  lack  for  exponents. 
Tlie  revolution  of  1848-49  uoomed  many  gifted  writers  to  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  or 
exile,  and  the  literature  of  the  last  80  years  is  not  on  the  whole  equal  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period.  The  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  has,  however,  brightened 
tbe  literary  prospects  of  the  country. 

HUNGARIAN  WINES  (Hukgabt,  arUe),    See  Gehhan  Wines. 

HUJV'OABT  (Ger.  Ungarn;  Magyar,  Orszdff  (l<ind  of  the  Magyars),  a  portion  of  the 
Anstro-Hungariau  empire.  According  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  the  empe- 
rors of  Austria  are  kings  of  Hungary,  which  formerly  comprehended  Hungary  proper. 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia.  thelllyrlan  sea  coast,  Transylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the 
military  frontier.  After  1848  these  pendicles  were  dissociated  administratively  from 
H iingary  proper  and  converted  into  crown  lands.  Since  1867  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  military  frontiers,  have  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Huncary,  one 
TDeniber  of  the  bipartite  empire.  The  two  knots  which  tie  Austria  proper  and  Hungary 
together  are  the  person  of  their  common  80verei<rn  and  the  *' delegations'* — a  parliament 
consisting  of  130  members,  of  which  60  are  supplied  by  either  portion  of  the  empire. 
This  body  legislates  for  war,  finance,  and  foreign  affairs;  and  the  ministers  of  these  three 
departments  are  responsible  to  it.  or  to  a  committee  of  its  members.  Hungary  has  an 
area  of  124.560  English  sq.m.,  and  a  population  (1870)  of  15.509.455;  (187(1)' 15, 784,500. 
Tbe  general  features  of  the  country  are  given  under  the  article  Austro- Hungary  (q.v.), 
to  which  may  be  added  that  the  soil  of  the  vast  plains  consist  chiefly  of  humus  and  clay, 
and  is  of  great  fertility.  Huge  tracts  of  sand  are  to  Ik)  found  in  several  part**;  there  are 
also  swamps  all  along  the  Theiss.  The  level  tracts  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary  are, 
subjected  to  periodical  drought,  and  to  frequently  recurring  blasts.  The  heat  is  some- 
tinies  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  with  l)are  feet  on  the  burning  sand.  Autumn 
and  winler  are  of  short  duration.  In  spring,  great  part  of  the  level  land  becomes  an 
almost  impassable  ocean  of  mud.  Hail-storms  during  summer,  and  the  severity  of  cold 
during  winter,  cause  much  anxiety  to  farmers,  and  more  especially  to  the  numerous 
class  of  vine-growers.  Ague  is  common  in  some  regions,  but  the  climate  is  healthful 
upon  the  whole. 

Hungary  is  an  agricultural  country  in  the  main,  though  the  methods  of  cultivation 
are  exct^edingly  defective.  In  many  places  the  ground  is  not  even  manured.  In  Hun- 
gary proper,  exclusive  of  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia.  about  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole  soil  is  unproductive,  one-third  is  arable  land,  one-fourth  is  wooded,  one- 
fourth  in  pasture,  onc-seventy-first  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Magnifi- 
cent forests  clothe  all  the  hilly  regions;  yet  in  the  low  country  wood  is  so  scarce  j 
that  dung  has  to  be  used  for  fuel.  Grain  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  beyond  j 
what  is  needed  for  home  consumption.  The  order  of  importance  of  the  various 
kinds  is  oats  (of  which  one-third  is  exported),  barley,  rye,  maize,  and  wheat.  Vast 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  raised.  For  more  than  150  years  tobacco  has  ' 
been  raised  in  Hungary.  Large  quantities  are  still  grown,  the  sale  of  it  being, 
however,  a  government  monopoly.  Potatoes  are  little  used  for  food  save  by  Germans, 
but  are  available  for  making  spirits.  The  culture  of  fruit  is  almo5it  wholly  left  to  the 
Germans,  and  is  most  productive  in  their  hands;  the  fine  climate  brings,  for  example, 
no  less  than  50  kinds  of  peaches  to  perfection.  In  many  parts  of  Hungjiry,  figs, 
almoDtls,  and  even  olives  thrive.  Wine  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  Hun- 
garian  comfort  and  wealth.  France  alone  excels  Hunirai-y  in  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced;  the  total  production  is  estimated  at  400,000,000  gallont^isifelcid35illds|)l4iyt&: 
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increased.  But  the  sjstem  of  culture,  and  the  methods  used  in  preparing  the  wine  are 
so  primitive  nnd  imperfect,  lliat  not  ^vtr  50,000.000  can  be  made  lit  for  export.  The 
wine  of  Hungary  was  used  in  England  in  llie  days  of  James  I.  The  finest  Hungarian 
wines  arc  tlie  yellowish  brown  Tokay  (to  llie  production  of  which  upwards  of  100  sq. 
m.  of  land  are  devoted),  a  darlt  red  wine  called  Meues,  and  ihe  well-known  Ruster 
dessert- wine.  Cattle-breeding  is  a  great  source  of  trade.  Of  large  cattle  Hungary  pos- 
sesses over  three  and  a  half  millions;  of  slieep,  twelve  and  a  half:  and  swine  innumerable. 
The  number  of  geese  and  dufcks  nmy  be  inferred  frf>ni  an  annual  export  of  150  tons  of 
feathers.  Horses  are  carefully  reared  in  Hungary;  there  are  nearly  two  millions  of  them 
in  the  land.  No  country  of  Europe  has  greater  attractions  than  Hungary  for  tbesport> 
man;  the  chamois,  bears,  and  wild  l)()ars  are  still  found.  Kcd  deer  abound,  as  do 
fowls  and  fish  of  all  descriptions.  In  its  minerals  Hungiu'y  has  vast  sources  of  wealth. 
Russia  alone  surpasses  Hungary  for  its  richness  in  the  noble  metals;  very  considerable 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  generally  mingled,  being  found.  Copper  and  iron  an 
largely  produced.  Antimony,  cobalt,  and  ai*senic  are  wrought,  as  are  salt,  soda,  nal 
ural  saltpeter,  and  alum.  Opals  and  amber  occasionally  appear;  marble  and  alabaster, 
coal,  pitch,  and  graphite  are  available  in  various  districts.  In  regard  to  iis  industry. 
Hungary  is  yet  far  behind;  a  little  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  linen  and  woolen  cloihs. 
leather,  sugar,  glass,  paper,  and  spirits  are  its  chief  manufactures.  The  trade  in  grain, 
flour,  sheep,  wool,  and  skins  is  brisk.  Of  the  total  population,  upwards  of  5,OtK),000 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  mining.  65, COO  in  industrial  work,  134,000  in  trade,  and 
nearly  iSo.OOO  follow  professional  pui-suits.  Hungary  lias  few  good  roads;  tlie  rivc^^. 
especially  the  Danube,  are  the  creat  cliannels  of  c('mmunication.  About  2.'<00  m.  of 
raUway  ate  in  operation.  Besides  the  capital,  which  has  a  population  of  over  200^000, 
there  are  in  Hungarv  four  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  thiee  others 
above  40.000.  In  educational  affairs  Hungary  has  till  of  late  been  very  Imckward.  Ic 
1871,  out  of  3,206.187  children  of  sufllcient  age,  1.258,500  were  at  school;  47  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  55  per  cent  of  the  women  in  Hungary  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Yet  the  educational  apparatus  of  Hungary  is  on  a  libenil  scale.  The  university  of 
Buda-Pest  has  63  ordinary  and  15  extraordmary  professors,  SS  prirai-docenU,  and  nearly 
2.500  students.  The  polytechnic  school  there  has  about  50  teachei-s.  Since  1872  there 
is  also  a  university  in  Klausenburg.  There  are  tlieological  seminaries  for  all  the  various 
confessions,  and  of  late  great  efforts,  not  without  good  result,  have  been  made  to  raise 
the  educational  status  of  the  country;  insomuch  iliat  the  annual  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion rose  from  981.000  florins  in  1868  to  2,764. 000  florins  in  1872.  In  1871  and  1872 
there  were  900  new  schools  opened,  and  1002  new  school-Louses  erected.  Besides 
14,000  primary  schools,  there  are  now  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  about  180  gyni- 
nasia;  and  academies,  learned  societies,  and  nshociations  for  the  promotion  of  Hun- 
garian literature  exist.  Kewspapers  and  periodicals  to  tlie  number  of  205  appear 
regularly;  of  these  more  than  half  are  Magyar,  about  80  are  Slavic,  one-fouiih  are 
German,  and  two  or  three  Rumanian. 

In  no  otler  European  coimtry  is  there  such  a  mixture  of  races  differing  in  blood, 
speech,  and  manners.  In  Hungary  proper  about  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu'alion 
Is  Magyar;  Slavic  (including  Slovaks,  Rulhenlans,  Croats,  and  Serbs),  82  per  cent: 
German,  14.3;  Rumanian,  11;  Jew,  IJ;  Gipsy.  J.  In  Transylvania  the  number  of  VHrious 
elements  is  as  great,  Roumanians  forming  here  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  ihe  Mag- 
•  yara  being  about  half  as  many.  In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  naturally  Slavs  Imvc  the 
predominance;  98  per  cent  of  the  whole  being  Creator  Serb.  The  town  of  Fiume. 
which  has  since  1870  l)een  attached  to  Hungary,  is  quite  German  in  chamcter.  In 
1869  the  population  of  Hungary  in  the  wide  sense  contained  9,163.819  Roman  Catholics 
(7.500.000  being  of  the  Latin  ritual,  the  others  united  Greek  and  Armenian);  3.144.751 
Prot^istants  (Calvinist  and  Lutheran);  and  2.589,819  of  the  Greek  church;  licsides 
Unitarians  (55.000).  Jews  (553.000),  and  heathens  (223).  The  divisions  of  race  coincide 
to  a  large  extent  with  religious  distinctions.  All  Hungarians.  Germans,  and  Slovaks, 
as  also  the  Croats  in  Hur.gary  are  either  Catholic  or  Protestant;  Ruman:ans, 
Ruthenians,  and  Serbs  are  either  united  or  orthodox  Greeks.  In  Hungjin*.  Transyl- 
vania. Croatia,  and  Slavonia.  the  Catholic  church  has  4  anthbishops  and  20  bi.«-liop8: 
203  monasteries  with  2,417  inhabitants,  and  80  nunneries  with  1186  nuns.  The  GiTck 
Catholics  are  under  an  archbishop  and  6  bishops,  and  have  9  monasteries.  The 
orthodox  Greeks  have  2  archbishops  and  7  bishops,  and  have  8  monrsteries.  The 
Lutherans  and  Calvin ists  have  each  5  superintendents  or  overseers  of  ecclesiastical 
districts.     The  UnitarlauM  have  hut  one. 

Iliiftarp.—TUe  Hungarians— in  their  own  language,  Magyars— arc  sprung  from  that 
group  of  Tartaric  races  to  which  the  Turks  also  lielong  (see  Tukanian  LAxGrAGES); 
their  ancient  seats  lieing  in  central  Asia.  Part  of  the  people  emigrated  in  the  direction 
of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  thence,  being  pressed  by  the  warlike  swarms  of  Pjiimacitae, 
to  the  regions  now  known  as  Molduvia  and  the  Ukraine.  In  889.  40,000  families,  count- 
ins;  more  than  200.000  warriors  among  fhcm.  left  their  homes  under  the  leadership  of 
Aimos,  and  after  many  a  hard  battle  arrivetl  at  the  north-eastern  frontiers  of  the  land, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Pannonia,  contained  several  independent  renlms.  FU(h  as 
Great  Moravin.  the  Slavo-Bulgarian  kingdom  of  Zalan.  etc.  The  gix'at  task  of  runquest 
being  now  at  hand,  old  Almos  resigned," and  his  son  ArpiytjiteiftJ^MlB^nimously  elected 
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as  ohief.  tbe  anned  ioTasion  began  at  once  in  seyeral  directions.    At  the  end  of  899 

Arpad's  sway  extended  from  the  Carpathians  down  to  Bervia,  and  from  the  eastern 
borders  of  Transylvania  to  the  foot  of  the  Styrian  mountains.  According  to  n  covenant 
between  Arpad  and  the  other  cbicfs,  tlie  leaderitliip  was  to  remain  with  the  descendants 
of  the  former  as  long  as  they  should  keep  faithful  to  the  nation.  The  foundations  which 
were  then  laid  for  the  political  organiz^ition  of  the  realm  have  been  developed  througli 
lapse  of  lime  into  that  system  of  municipal  independence  wliich  bus  outlived  the  storms 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  coutilus,  even  after  the  disastrous  issue  of  1849.  the 
^enns  of  future  national  greatness.  Tue  periods  into  wbich  tbe  bistory  of  Hungary  is 
divided  are:  1.  Period  of  cbiefs  of  the  house  of  Arpdd  (894-1000);  2.  Period  of  kings 
of  tbe  house  of  Arpad  (1000-1301):  3.  Period  of  kings  from  diffurent  (foreign)  families 
<1301-15-^6);  4.  Period  of  kings  of  tbe  bouse  of  Hapsburg  (152G  to  tbe  present  day). 
The  first  king  of  Hungary  wiis  Stepben  I.,  called  tbe  saint;  he  was  crowned  in  tbe  year 
1000  with  a  crown  that  had  Itecn  sent  to  him  by  the  pope,  Sylvester  II.  It  forms  to-day 
tbe  upper  part  of  '*the  sacred  crown  of  Hungary." 

Wiih  St.  Stephen  a  new  era  began  for  Hungary;  Christianity  took  the  place  of 
heathen  superstitions;  the  savage  incursions,  by  wbicl*.  the  people  of  the  eoM  became  a 
scourge  to.neigbboring  nations,  ceased  entirely.     Tbe  bouse  of  Arp^d  gave  20  kings  to 
Huugjiry,  tbe  greatest  of  whom  undoubtedly  was  Stepben  I.,  who,  besides  dividing  the 
realm  into  10  bishoprics,  more  completely  developed  tbe  administrative  system.    Among 
his  successors,  Bela  I.  (1061-63)  distinguished  himself  by  saving  the  haruly  lx;^un  Chris- 
tian civilizjition  against  the  rebellious  attempt  of  a  numerous  party.     Ladislaus  I.  is 
renowned  for  wise  legislation  and  for  great  personal  valor.     Sucb  was  tbe  renown  of 
hid  deeds  tbat  at  tbe  council  of  Placenza  (1095)  be  was  unanimously  elected  to  be  the 
leader  of  tbe  crusade  to  Palcctiue.    Death  prevented  tbe  hero  from  accomplishing  the 
task.     Colomun  (109.V1114)  went  by  the  name  of  *'  Learned.*'  and  many  of  his  laws 
sbow  how  much  be  was  in  tidvance  of  the  age.    Gejza  (1141-61)  was  but  10  years  old 
wiien  crowned;  nevertheless,  his  reign  is  worthy  of  mention,  for  it  was  then  that  col- 
onidts  from  Flanders  settled  in  northern  Hungary,  «is  also  in  Transylvanui,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  mining  and  several  branches  of  industry  made  rapid  progress.   Andrew 
IL  (1205-35)  is  known  in  connection  with  the  crusades;  tbe  Hungarian  magna  cbarta 
(bulla  aurea).  forced  from  him  by  his  nobles,  dates  from  122*3.    Bela  IV.  (1235-70) showed 
great  qu:ilitics  in  subduing  the  indomitable  arrogance  of  the  oligarchy,  and  in  healing 
the  woundi  of  bis  people  after  tl^e  terrible  Invasion  of  tbe  Mongols  in  1242.    Andrew 
IIL  was  the  liist  male  scion  in  tbe  Arpid  line;  he  died  without  issue  in  1301.    During 
the  nj'.xed  period,  two  kingr^,  besides  the  governor  Ilunyady  (q.v.),  especially  distin- 
guished themselves.     Lewis  I.,  called  the  great  (1342-81),  was  the  second  king  from  the 
bouse  of  Anjoii,  being  by  bis  great-grandmother  connected  witli  tbe  Arpotl  dyni^ty. 
Lewis  extende«l  tbe  sway  of  tbe  Hungarian  scepter  to  limits  formerly  unknown;  re  es- 
tablished at  home  tbe  authorltv  of  law,  trodden  down  by  the  mighty  oligarchs  under 
his  predecessors;  and  promoted  science,  industry,  and  commerce.     One  ot  tbe  remark- 
able episodes  of  his  reign  Wiis  tbe  expediiion  to  Italy  to  punish  tbe  assassins  of  bis 
unfortuaate  brother,  Andrew,  spOuse  of  tbe  famous  Joan  of  Naples.     Sigismund  (1387- 
1437)  is  belter  known  as  emperor  of  Germany.     As  a  curious  incident  in  tbe  life  of  a 
60  vcreig:i  may  be  mentioned  bis  imprisonment  at  Sikl6s  during  six  months.     Sigismund 
was  rclc.ised  only  after  he  bad  taken  tbe  oath  to  his  Hungarian  subjects,  vowing  fidelity 
to  the  coivstitulion.    Matbiais  I. — better  known   by  the  name  of  Matbias  Hunyady  or 
M.ithl  i!»  Corvinus  (see  Mathias) — may  be  said  to  have  been  not  only  the  grcsitest  king 
of  llun<r:iry,  but  also  the  greatest  sovereign  of  bis  age.     By  his  valor,  sagacity,  and  love 
of  learning,  be  raised  bis  nation  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.     From  tbe  death  of  Matbias  to 
the  iliiY  of  Mohdcs,  Hungary  exhibits  the  fiercest  strife  of  factions—a  protracted  agony, 
preceding  tbe  loss  of  national  independence.    Among  tbe  many  calamities  durinsr  tlie 
rei;;u  of  Vladislas  11.  of  Bohemia  (1490-1510).  tbe  peasant  war  occupies  a  prominent 
place.     Dozsa  and  his  b  mds.  after  having  committed  great  havoc,  were  exterminated  by 
the  famous  John  Zupolya  of  Transylvania,  and  Vie.  whole  of  the  peasantry  reduced  to  a 
4UUe  of  Hdrflom,    Lewis  11.  was  but  10  3'ears  old  at  the  death  of  bis  father,  Vladislas  11. 
Another  10  years  of  rapid  disorganization  was  required  to  make  a  disaster  like  that  of 
MohJlcs  possible.     See  Mohacs.  Battle  of.    Tbo  further  history  of  Hungary  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  thai  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  may  be  read  as  to  its  principal 
features  undL-r  the  head  Austria. 

Fufid'Unejital  Laws  of  Hungary. — 1.  Tbe  golden  bull  of  Andrew  II..  given  in  tbe 
year  1232.  upon  tbe  return  of  the  king  from  Palestine,  contains  81  articles,  of  wbich 
article  2  is  a  kind  of  babejis  corpus  act,  but  for  nobles  only.  One  clause  of  article  31, 
declaring  armed  resistance  to  any  illegal  acts  of  tbe  king  not  punishable  bylaw,  was 
canculftl  by  article  4  of  the  diet  in  1687. 

2.  Trea"ly  of  peace  of  Vienna.  1606.  It  was  concluded  on  June  23,  between  Matbias 
II.  and  Stepben  Bocskay.  Article  1  enacts  freedom  of  worship  to  Protestants,  as  far  as 
is  cotisi*<tent  with  tb'*  established  rights  of  the  liomnn  Catholic  church. 

3.  Treaty  of  peacs  of  Linz,  enacted  during  the  diet  of  1646-47.  Public  worship  la 
-once  more  secured  to  Protestants,  such  freedom  boiiig  for  the  first  time  extended  also 
to  the  pcnsjints.    Protestants  were  to  be  admitted  to  public  functions  on  an  equal  footing 
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4.  The  pragmatic  sanction,  contained  in  article  2  of  the  diet  of  1729-28.  In  ( 
there  sliouid  be  no  male  issue  in  the  dyimHty  of  Hapsburg,  the  females  and  Uieir 
descendants  arc  to  succeed  to  the  Hungarian  throne.  The  Icing  must  be  n  Koouui 
Catholic,  must  take  oath  lo  the  constitution,  and  si^n  tiie  so-called  diptoma  inavffu^rule, 
thus  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tiie  nation.  Should  there  be  no  descendant^ 
male  or  female,  of  the  reigning  liouse,  the  freedom  of  electing  their  king  belongs  to  tho 
nation. 

Article  11  of  1741.  Maria  Theresa,  abandoned  by  her  allies,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  fearful  dangers,  won  the  love  of  the  Hunirariun  nation  l>y  acceding  to  their  just  and 
legitimate  claims.  The  government  of  Hungary  was  contided  to  Hungarians  only;  in 
public  affairs,  the  primate,  the  palatine,  and  ihe  ban  were  to  be  consulted.  Huogarians 
were  to  be  eligible  for  seals  in  the  ministry.  Article  17  of  1790-91  renews  those 
enactments. 

Article  10  of  1790-91  establislies  the  independence  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with 
its  an  uexed  parts.  Article  VZof  the  same  year  declares  thai  the  potoer  of  making,  changing, 
and  interpj'cting  laws  in  t?ie  kingdom  of  Hungary  belongs  to  the  sovereign  legitimately  en^wned^ 
together  with  the  diet  legally  eonwned.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  Hungary  by  means  of  royal 
ietterS'patent.  Article  18  orders  that  the  diet  shall  be  convoked  at  least  once  every  tlires 
years. 

Article  16  guarantees  tlie  nation  the  use  and  culture  of  the  Magyar  tongue. 

Article  19  secures  to  the  diet  the  right  of  voting  taxes  and  of  fixing  the  nnmber  of 
tecruits.  • 

Up  to  the  year  1848  the  nobles  were  free  from  contribution  and  military  service; 
they  occasionally  gave  subsidies;  and  in  case  of  extreme  necessitj^.  rose  in  arnis  for  the 
defense  of  the  country.  Article  8  of  1847-48  enacts  the  great  principle  that  all  classes 
are  to  participate  in  the  public  burdens  of  tlie  realm.  Article  9  abolishes  statute  labor; 
the  peasant  could  henceforward  become  owner  of  real  property;  and  indemnity*  was 
given  to  tlieir  former  masters.  Article  5  of  1847-48  establishes  the  principle  of  popular 
representation  upon  the  basis  of  taxation. 

In  1860  the  decree  of  1849,  declaring  that  Hungary  bad  by  the  rebellion  forfeited  iu 
national  constitution,  was  formally  repealed,  and  the  old  constitutional  system  Ysaa^ 
restored.  And  in  June,  1867,  the  emperor  of  Austria  solemnly  swore  to  maintain  the 
constitution,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  reichstag  or  diet  consists  of  the  house  of  magnates  and  the  bouse  of 
representatives.  In  1879  the  former  counted  nearly  800  members.  Of  the  444  members 
of  the  latter,  884  represent  Hun^iry  proper,  1  Fiume.  75  Transylvania,  and  84  Croatia 
and  Slnvonia.  The  lower  house  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  towns  and  rural 
districts.  It  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  ail  citizens  of  age  who  pay  direct  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  16s.  a  year.  rTcither  electors  nor  their  representatives  are  affected  by  any 
distinction  of  race  or  religion. 

Hungarian  Language  and  Z*tera<«r«.— Notwithstanding  the  general  sympathy  that 
prevails  for  Hungary,  many  are  of  opinion  cither  that  the  Hungarians  are  but  a  iialf* 
civilized  people,  or  that  their  language  and  literature  are  in  some  sense  or  another 
Germanic  or  Slavonic.  The  Magyar  tongue  is  as  much  distinct  from  Qcrmnn  or  Slave 
as  is  the  French  or  Italian.  The  language  of  the  Hungarians  is  called  MuCTar,  and 
forms,  togetiier  with  the  Mogul,  the  group  Ugri,  belonging  to  the  great  Finnic  family. 
As  to  its  syntax,  the  language  is  nearest  to  the  Turkish.  Among  its  cliaractcristics  may 
be  noted  that  the  Christian  name  occupies  always  the  second  place,  as,  for  insfance, 
Hunyady  Janos  =  John  Hunyady.  How  rich  in  expressions,  how  abundant  in  classic 
beautiesthat  language  is,  ma}[  be  collected  from  tlie  circumstance  that  althon<rli  it  was 
excluded  from  public  life  during  8  centuries  (Latin  being  used  in  schools,  logislatioo. 
and  administration),  Hungary  possesses  to-day  a  literature  which,  both  in  regard  to  its 
quantity  and  quality,  will  sustain  a  comparison  with  that  of  tlie  most  civilized  among 
the  western  nations.  Especially  as  reganls  poetry,  the  names  of  Risfaludy,  Vordsniastj. 
Pel6fi,  Arany,  etc.,  are  well  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  best  in  other  lands.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  interesting  subject  should  consult 
Toldy's  admirable  Handbook  of  Hungarian  Literature,  published  both  in  Magyar  and 
German. 

HmrOABT-WATEB,  a  vcrv  celebrated  perfume,  for  the  preparation  of  which  yarioai 
receipts  have  been  given.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best:  Take  of  fresh  rosemaiy 
in  blossom,  4  lbs.;  fresh  snge  in  blossom,  6oz. ;  ginger  in  slices,  2  oz. ;  cut  them  in 
small  pieces,  mix,  and  add  rectified  spirit  12  lbs.,  and  common  water  2  pints.  I^el 
11  pints  distil  by  a  gentle  heat.  A  lu-rmit  is  said  to  have  given  the  oriirinal  receipt 
to  a  queen  of  Hungary,  and  hence  it  was  called  the  Queen  of  Hungary*s  Water,  which 
has  been  abbreviated  into  Hungary  water.  It  is  employed  principally  as  a  perfume  for 
the  toilet;  but  it  is  sometimes  taken  internally  as  a  restorative  ana  stimulant,  audit 
may  be  used  externally  as  a  gently  stimulating  liniment. 

ETTKOES.    See  Digestion. 

MvnlHOEH  (French,  Huningue),  a  small  t.  in  the  s.  of  Alsace,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  87  m.  &s.e.  of  the  town  of  Colinar.     Pop.  *71.  l'4">6. 

This  place,  still  remarkable  for  its  pisciculture,  was  formerly  the  center  of  the  French 
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fljstem.  A  series  of  buildings  and  artificial  ponds,  covering  a  space  of  70  imperial 
acres,  was  erected  in  18o^-^  for  tbc  breeding  and  acclimalizing  of  foreign  flsU.  The 
total  cost  was  £10,007.  Tlic  expcMise  of  carrying  on  the  plan  from  1858  to  IBG^ 
amounted  to  £13^887,  and  the  annual  cost  after  ibe  latter  year  averaged  about  £2.000. 
Tbis  eiiiablisbmeut  enabled  tbc  Freucb  government  during;  tbe  second  empire  to  restoclc 
many  of  tlie  barren  rivers  of  France  witb  valuable  tisb.     Sec  Piscicui.tukb. 

HUHS  (Lat.  Hunni;  Gr.  Ounnoi  and  GhoutwC),  the  name  of  a  considerable  nation  of 
antiquity,  wbicli,  from  time  to  time,  made  incursions  upon  tbe  Roman  dominions,  and 
whicii  eventually,  under  Attila,  tbe  most  renowned  of  its  leaders,  brougbt  tbe  empires 
of  iM)tli  tbe  east  and  the  west  to  tbe  very  verge  of  destruction. 

Tile  Huns  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and, "in  all  probability,  of  tbe  Mongolian  or 
Tartar  stock;  therefore  akin  to,  and  perhaps  to  be  identitied  wiib,  the  Scythians  and 
Turks.  According  to  De  Guignes,  whose  theory  has  been  accepted  by  'Gibbon,  the 
Huns  who  invaded  tbe  Koman  empire  were  lineally  descended  from  the  Hiong- 
nou.  whose  ancient  seat  was  an  extensive  but  barren  tract  of  country  immediately  to  tbe 
n.  of  tbe  great  wall  of  China.  About  the  year  200  B.C.,  these  people  overran  the  Chinese 
empire,  defeated  tbe  Chinese  armies  in  numerous  engagements,  and  even  drove  tlie 
emperor  Kao-ti  himself  to  an  ignominious  capitulation  and  treaty.  Daring  tbe  reign 
of  You-ti  (141-87  B.C.),  the  power  of  the  liuns  was  very  much  broken.  Event u* 
ally,  they  separated  into  two  distinct  camps,  one  of  which,  amounting  to  about  50.000 
families,  went  southwards,  while  the  other  endeavored  to  maintain  itself  in  its  original 
seat.  Tbis,  however,  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  do;  and  eventually  the  most  war- 
like and  enterprising  went  w.  and  n.w.  in  search  of  new  homes.  Of  those  that 
went  n.w.,  a  large  nuralier  established  themselves  for  a  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
Then  crossing  tbis  river,  they  advanced  into  tbe  territories  of  the  Alan!,  a  pastoral 
people  dwelling  between  tbe  Volga  and  the  Don.  At  what  period  tbis  took  place  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  it  was  early  in  tbc  4th  century.  The  Alani,  who  had  long 
dwelt  in  these  plains,  resisted  tbe  incursions  of  tbe  Huns  with  much  bravery  and  some 
eifect,  until  at  length  a  blood v  and  decisive  battle  was  fouglit  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Don, 
In  which  tbe  Alan  king  was  slain,  and  his  army  utterly  routed;  the  vast  majority  of  the 
survivors  joined  the  invaders. 

Tbe  Huns  are  described  ns  being  of  a  dark  complexion,  almost  black:  deformed  in 
their  jippearance,  of  uncouth  gesture  and  shrill  voice.  ••They  were  distinguished," 
says  Gibbon,  **  from  the  rest  of  tbe  human  species  by  their  broad  shoulders,  flat  nos(>s, 
and  small  black  eyes  deeply  buried  in  the  head;  and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of 
beards,  they  never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or  the  venerable  aspect  of 
age.  A  fabulous  origin  was  assigned  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners — that  the  witches 
of  6<'Vthia,  who  for  their  foul  and  deadly  practices  had  been  driven  from  society,  had 
copulated  in  the  desert  witb  infernal  spirits;  and  that  tbe  Huns  were  tbe  offspnng  of 
this  execrable  conjunction."  Such  was  tbe  origin  assigned  to  them  by  their  enemies 
the  Goths,  whom  the  Huns  now  invaded  witb  fire  and  sword.  Hermanric,  tbe  aged 
sovereign  of  the  Goths,  whose  dominions  reached  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  roused 
himself  to  meet  the  invaders,  but  in  vain.  His  successor,  Withimir,  encountered  tbe 
Huns  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  was  himself  slain,  and  his  countrymen  utterly 
routed.  These  now  threw  themselves  upon  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Valens,  who 
in  876  gave  permission  to  a  great  numl>er  of  them  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  the 
countries  on  the  other  side  a's  auxiliaries  to  the  Roman  arms  against  further  invasion. 
Tbc  Huns  now  occupied  all  the  territories  that  had  lieen  abandoned  by  the  Goths;  and 
when  these,  not  long  afterwaids,  revolted  against  Valens,  the  Huns  «lso  crossed  tbe 
Danulie,  and  joined  their  arms  to  those  of  the  Goths  in  hostilities  against  tbe  Koman 
empire.  In  the  wars  that  followed,  tbe  Huns  were  not  so  conspicuous  as  tbe  Goths, 
their  former  enemies.  Indeed,  we  now  bear  but  little  of  the  Huns  during  tbe  remainder 
of  the  4th  century.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  early  in  the  following  century  they 
were  joined  by  fresh  hordes  of  their  brethren,  a  circumstance  which  encouraged  them 
to  press  onward  towards  further  conquests.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger, 
they  had  increased  so  considevably  in  power,  that  their  sovereign  Rugilas,  or  Itoas,  was 
paid  an  annual  tribute  to  secure  the  Roman  empire  from  further  injury, 

Rugilas,  dying  in  the  year  434,  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Huns  by  his 
nephews  Attila  (q.v.")  and'  Bleda.  With  Attila's  death,  however,  in  454,  the  power  of 
tbe  Huns  was  broken  in  pieces.  A  few  feeble  sovereigns  succeeded  to  him,  but  there 
was  strife  now  everywhere  among  the  seveml  nations  that  bad  owned  the  firm  sway  of 
Attila.  and  tbe  Huns  especially  never  regained  their  power.  *  Many  of  thein  took  service 
in  the  armies  of  the  Romans,  and  others  again  joined  fresh  hordes  of  invaders  from 
the  n.  and  e.,  aiding  them  in  their  repeated*'aitncks  upon  the  moribund  Roman  empire. 

HUNT,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  Sabine  river;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,220—1214 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded;  chief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and 
pork.     Co.  seat,  Greenville. 

HUNT,  Helen.    Sec  Jackson,  Helen  Hunt. 

HUNT.  Henry,  1773-1  Sai;  b.  England;  a  friend  of  Cobbett.  Home  Tooke,  and 
similar  reformers;  presided  over  a  reform  meeting  in  Manchester  in  1819,  on  'whicb 
oc&j&bn  the  military  interfered  and  many  peroons  were  killed.    Hunt  was  imprisoned. 
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and  on  liis  release  nearly  three  years  afterwards,  became  a  hero-martyr,  made  ahowr 
panulcs.  nnd  iu  1830  was  elected  to  parliaineut,  dcfcaiing  tlie  carl  of  Derby.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  life  lo  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  reform  bill,  whose  passage  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  witness. 

HUNT,  Henry  Jackson,  b.  Mich.,  1819;  graduated  at  West  Point;  served  in  the 
war  wiih  Mexico  in  many  actions,  and  unld  its  conclusion.  In  llie  war  of  the  rebellioa 
lie  was  on  McClellan's  stuff,  was  commander  in-chief  of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  held  the  rank  of  ma j. gen.  of  volunteere.  Ho  has 
published  papers  on  artillery,  on  projectiles,  on  army  organization,  etc.,  and  was  made 
president  of  the  permanent  artillery  board  of  the  army. 

HUNT,  James  Henry  Leigh,  poet  nnd  essayist,  was  b.  in  London,  Oct.  19. 178i, 
educated  at  Christ's  hospital,  and  first  attracted  notice  as  a  writer  of  theatrical  and  liter- 
ary criticisms  for  the  Examiner  newspaper,  which  was  started  in  1805  by  his  elder 
brother  John.  At  the  age  of  24  he  became  joint  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Exanuner. 
He  was  a  liberal  in  politics  before  lil>eralism  had  become  ftishionubie;  and  for  ono  of 
bis  articles,  reflecting  on  the  obesity  of  the  prince  regent — **a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty." 
Hunt  had  called  him— he  was  sentenced  to  yixy  a  fine  of  £500,  and  to  undergo  iwo 
years'  imprisonment.  Hunt  was  happy  cnougli  in  his  confinement;  lie  hid  the  prison 
bars  with  flowers,  and  received  visits  from  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  On  his  release 
he  published  The  Story  of  Rimini,  which  lie  had  written  in  prison,  and  which  gave  bim 
a  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day.  FoUage  appeared  iu  1818,  and  about  the  &im6 
time  he  started  the  Indicator,  a  serial  suggested  by  the  Spectator  and  2'atler,  In  1828 
be  published  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,  the  record  of  a  brief  and  not  very 
pleasant  companionship  in  Italy  with  his  lordship,  which  gave  great  offense  to  Byron's 
friends.  In  the  same  year  he  started  The  Companion,  a  sequel  to  TJie  Indicator,  Inilh  of 
which  were  republished  as  one  book  in  1834.  In  1833  he  published  a  collected  edition 
of  his  poetical  works.  In  1834  he  started  the  London  Journal,  which  he  edited  for  two 
years.  His  principal  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  arr:  Captain  Sxcord  and 
Captain  Pen  {IS^S);  Legend  of  Florence  (1840);  TM  Seer,  a  publication  similar  to  The 
Indicator;  The  Palfrey  {IS^);  Sir  lialph  Baher,  a  novel  (1844);  Imagination  and  Fancy 
(1844);  WU  and  Humor  (1846);  Stories  oft?u  Italian  Poets,  with  Lives  (1840);  Men,  Women, 
and  Books  (1847);  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Ilybla  {ISiS);  \\\?^  Autobiography  (1850); 
Tlie  Religion  of  the  Heart  (1853);  and  The  Old  Court  Suburb  (1855).  In  1847  he  received 
from  the  crown  a  pension  of  £200.  He  died  at  Higligalc,  Aug.  28,  1859.  A  selection 
from  his  Letters  and  Correspoivdence  was  published  by  his  son,  .Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  in 
1862. 

Hunt's  reputation  rests  upon  his  poems  and  essays.  The  Story  of  Rimini  is.  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  finest  narrative  which  has  appeared  since  Dryilen,  and  his  J^itfrey 
is  delightful  from  its  good  spirits  and  briglit  sun nV  glimpses  of  landscape  and  chamclcr. 
As  an  essayist,  he  is  always  cheerful  and  fanciful,  and  he  looks  determinedly  at  tlie 
bright  side  of  things.  The  sky  may  be  gloomy,  but  if  there  is  a  bit  of  blue  in  it,  be, 
with  an  admirable  practical  piiilosophy,  constantly  turns  his  eye  to  t?iat.  He  delights 
to  wreath  the  porch  of  the  human  dwelling  with  roses  and  honeysuckles.  Amon;j  bis 
poems  are  to  be  found  several  translations,  which  are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we 
possess.  He  transports  the  wine  of  Greece  an  1  Italy  to  England,  and  its  color  and 
flavor  are  rather  improved  than  otherwise  by  the  voyage. 

HUNT,  John,  b.  England,  1812;  a  Weslcyan  missionary  in  the  Fiji  islands,  where 
bo  labored  many  years.     He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  native  tongue. 

HUNT,  RiciiAKD  MoRKis,  b.  Vt,  1828;  chose  the  profession  of  architect,  and  in 
1843  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  in  Paris,  Greece,  Asia,  nnd  Egypt.  In  Paris  he  was 
employed  on  the  work  connecting  the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre.  In  1855  he  reiurncd 
to  his  own  country,  and  has  been  the  architect  of  the  cnpiiol  extension  at  W«ishin«^ton, 
the  Lenox  library  and  the  Tribune  building.  New  York,  and  other  important  Rtructiires. 

HUNT,  Thomas  Sterry,  LTi.D..  ph.d.;  b.  Conn.,  1825.  In  ?845  he  beciimo  asBist- 
ant  10  prof.  Silliman  in  his  chemical  laboratory  at  Yale  college,  and  in  1847  was 
appointed  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  geographical  survey  of  Canada.  He  held  this 
post  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  resigninir  in  1872  to  accept  the  chair  of  geoln^ry  in 
the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology.  His  earlier  studies  were  directed  especially 
to  theoretical  chemistry,  developing  a  theory  esseniinlly  his  own,  in  which  all  cheinic^d 
compounds  are  deduced  from  simple  types  represented  b}'  one  or  more  molecules  of 
water  or  of  hydrogen.  These  views  are  maintained  by  him  in  a  series  of  paper.»i  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  hcgn\m\v^\ti\^)^.  His  researches  into  the  chemicti  and 
mineral  composition  of  rocks  have  probably  been  exceedingly  thorough;  wlulc  his 
Investigations  of  the  chemistry  of  mineral  waters  have  led  him  to  form  a  theory  of  their 
origin  and  formation,  and  their  relations  to  the  origin  of  rock  masses,  both  crystaJline 
end  uncrystalline,  and  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  system  of  chendcal  geology.  He  has  dw- 
cussed  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  igneous  rocks,  and  has  revived  the  theory  that 
the  source  of  these  is  to  be  sought  in  the  chemical  reaction  set  up  in  the  sedinicntnnr 
deposits  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  through  the  airency  of  internal  heat;  and  has  souglit 
to  harmonize  the  facts  of  dynamical  geo.ogy  with  the  uotie^jti^ldJl  solid  globe,  iu  oj»po- 
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sition  to  that  which  holds  to  a  globe  with  a  liquid  interior.  His  views  on  these  and 
other  kindred  questions,  arc  to  be  found  in  tin  essay  on  tlie  Chemiatry  of  (lie  Etn'Ui,  in 
the  report  of  the  Smiilisouiun  institution  for  1869,  in  hln  address  as  retiring  president  of 
tlie  Auterieun  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  aixt  in  more  recent  papers. 
His  contributions  to  American  and  European  scientific  societies  and  jouniais  are  vcrj 
numerous;  and  a  collection  of  many  of  tlieni  was  published  in  1874.  lie  furnished  many 
important  articles  in  his  specialty  to  Appletou's  Amencnn  Cyehpedia,  and  is  a  iMenilK.'r 
of  the  leading  societies  of  both  '^continents.  Ho  has  reported  fully  on  the  aurlterous 
quartz  belt  of  Nova  Scotia. 

HUNT,  TiiOHNTON.  1810-73,  b.  England;  an  art  critic,  son  of  Leigh  Hunt;  was 
educated  as  a  painter,  liut  preferred  the  profession  of  a  writer,  and  took  charge  of  the 
political  department  of  tho  Constitutional  as  long  as  it  existed,  and  was  afterwards 
associated  with  the  London  Spectator  (1840-60).  He  edited  Leigh  Hunt's  autobiography, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  romance  entitled  TJie  JFbnter  Brotlier. 

HUNT.  Ward,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1810;  giaduated  from  Union  college  in  1828.  In 
1839  bo  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly;  in  1844  was  chosen  mayor  of  Utica.  and  in 
1865  was  elected  judge  of  tho  court  oi  appeals.  In  1870  ho  was  commissioner  of 
appeals,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court. 

HinfT,  William,  an  eminent  English  painter  in  water-colors,  was  b.  in  London  la 
1790.  He  ranks  very  high  in  his  profession,  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Kuskin  pro- 
nouncing liim  to  be  among  the  greatest  colorisls  of  the  En  dish  school.  His  subjects  are 
very  simijle — ** Peaches  and  Grapes,"  **01d  Pollard,'*  "Basket  of  Plums."  ** Roses. *• 
**  Wild  Flowers,"  "Trampers  at  Homo,"  **  A  Farmhouse  Beauty,"  '*Fasl  Asleep,"  etc., 
but  tlicy  arc  conceived  in  a  finely  poetical  spirit,  and  present  the  perfection  of  finish; 
He  died  Feb.,  1864. 

HUVT,  William  Holmaw,  a  celebrated  English  painter  of  the  present  day,  was  b.  in 
London  in  1827,  and  exhibited  his  first  picture,  entitled  **  Hark!"  in  1846.  During  tho 
next  few  years,  his  reputation  steadily  advanced;  but  while  the  young  artist  wl'.s  win- 
ning fame,  he  was  at  tho  same  lime  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
principles  and  practices  that  ruled  liis  art,  anu  along  with  Millais,  Rosetti,  and  othsr 

ioung  painters  who  shared  his  convictions,  he  commenced  a  new  style  of  treatment, 
nowu  as  the  Prc-RaplKulUe,  This  term  was  originated  by  Hunt  and  liis  friends,  and 
was  employed  by  them  to  indicate  their  prcdileclion  for  the  painters  who  lived  Iwiforo 
Haphael,  such  as  Giotto  and  Fra-Angelico,  but  did  not  at  all  imply  that  they  meant  to 
take  the  productions  of  these  masters  as  technical  models.  It  was  because  of  their 
trutlifulncss  and  earnest  simplicity  that  they  admired  the  fatliers  of  Italian  art.  The 
first  of  Hunt's  works  that  showed  the  new  influence  was  his  •'Converted  British  Family 
sheltering  a  Christian  Missionarj'  from  tho  Persecution  of  the  Druids"  (1850).  He  after- 
wards produced,  amon?  others,  "  Valentine  rescuing  Sylvia  from  Proteus,"  ••  Tlio 
Hireling  Shepherd,"  '*Our  English  Coasts"  "London  Bridge  on  the  night  of  the  Mar- 
riaixe  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,^'  •* The  After-Glow."  "Tho  Festival  of  St.  Swithin," 
*•  the  Awakened  Conscience,"  "  The  Light  of  the  World,"  "  Tlie  Scape  Goat."  ''Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,"  and  the  **  Shadow  of  Death"  (1873).  The 
lost  four  are  perhaps  Hunt's  greatest;  and  multitudes  who  do  not  care  to  understand  the 
«ecato  qiujntio  of  Pre-Raphuelitism,  have  been  moved  by  thcu*  tenderness  and  religious 
truth. 

HUNT,  WnxTAM  MoRiiTS,  1824-79,  b. Vt. ;  an  artist,  and  one  of  the  flrat  to  introduce 
tbc  characteristics  of  the  French  school  into  the  United  States.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Couture  in  Paris  in  1848.  Among  his  productions  arc  '^Tlie  Lost  Kid,"  •*The  Choris- 
ters," '*Girl  at  the  Fountain,"  "  Marguerite,"  *•  Morning  Star."  *•  Buirle  Call."  etc.  Ho 
also  pjiinted  portraits  of  many  celebrated  persons,  excelling  in  this  department  of  art» 
but  gjiining  his  high  reputation  through  his  skill  and  originality  in  genre-painting. 

HITNTES,  tho  name  of  a  river  in  New  South  Wales,  which  enters  the  Pacific  75  m. 
n.  of  Sydney. 

HUNTER.  David,  b.  D.  C,  1803;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832.  In  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  he  commanded  a  division  at  Bull  Run,  in  which  conflict  he  was 
wounded,  and  was  at  once  promoted  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  While  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  south  in  1862  he  declared  slavery  alwlished,  but  was  overruled 
by  president  Lincoln.  He  was  on  the  commission  that  tried  the  murderers  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  1866  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

HUHTEB,  John,  the  greatest  name  in  the  combined  character  of  physiologist  and 
surgeon  that  the  Avholc  annals  of  medicine  can  furnish;  was  b.  at  Long  Calderwood,  in 
Lanarkshire,  in  1728,  and  was  the  youngest  of  10  children.  One  of  his  hrotlicrs, 
William,  claims  a  separate  notice.  One  of  hia  sistera.  Dorothea,  was  married  to  Dr. 
James  Biiillie.  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Matthew  Baillie  (q.v.).  and  Joaima  Baillic  (q.v.).  The  fact  that  his  fnilier  died  when 
Hunter  was  o?dylO  years  of  age,  and  the  probability  that  lie  was  overindulged  by  his 
inothcr,  explain  how,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  could  simply  read  and  write,  and  was  ignorant 
of  every  langmigc  except  his  own.  The  fame  of  his  brother  William's  snceess  as  an 
imatomical  lecturer,  made  Hunter  desirous  of  entering  into  the  same  profession,xdMlilB 
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accordingly  applied  for  nnd  obtained  the  situation  of  aa<)istaot  in  the  dissect in<r-room. 
His  ))ro<];rcss  iu  niiatoniy  and  surgery  was  so  rapid  Ihnt  iu  tliu  second  session  lie  was  ubic 
to  underiake  ibe  dircciin.:;  of  the  pupils  in  their  dissi>ctlous.  He  studied  Mir^j^ei y  uiiiler 
(Jlieselden  (tlie  celehraied  litliolomisii).  al  Chelsea  hospital,  duriug  the  summer  *moQlii^ 
of  1749  and  1750;  and  subsequently  under  Pott. 

In  1753  Hunter  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  St.  Mary's  hall,  Oxford;  l)ui 
.  finally  deciding  on  continiug  himself  to  the  practice  of  surgery,  he  entered  SSt.  George's 
hospital  as  surgeon's- pupil  in  1754.  and  two  years  afterwards  scrveti  the  otticc  of  house- 
surgeon.  In  the  course  of  this  year  (1754),  Hunter  became  a  partner  with  his  l>rolhcr 
in  tlie  anatomical  school.  After  10  yean^'  hard  work  in  the  dissecting-room  his  lienltb 
began  to  give  way,  and  in  1759  ho  was  strongly  advised  to  seek  a  more  southerly  climatu. 
With  tins  view  he  applied  for  an  appointment  in  the  army,  was  immediately  nuidestjiff' 
surgeon,  and  sent  out  to  Belleisle,  and  afterwards  to  the  Peninsula;  but  in  1703,  peace 
having  been  proclaimed,  he  returned  home,  permanently  settled  in  London,  and  with 
nothing  but  his  half-pay  and  his  own  talents  to  support  him  started  as  a  pure  surgeon. 
For  a  while  lie  had  not  a  great  practice,  and  consequently  devoted  much  tinu-  «nd 
money  to,  comparative  anatomy.  He  was  in  the  hal)it  of  pnrdinsing  the  bodies  of 
anima>8  that  died  in  the  tower,  and  in  traveling  menagenes:  and  in  order  convenipntty 
to  carry  on  his  anatonucal  and  physiological  inquiries,  he  purchased  a  piece  of  gioand 
at  Earl's  Court,  Brompton,  wliere  he  built  a  small  house,  in  which  he  made  must  of  his 
researches.  >  In  1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  the  following 
vcar  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Bt.  Ck'orge's  hospital.  This  appointment  led  to  sd 
increase  of  his  practice,  and  enabled  him  to  take  pupils,  each  of  whom  paid  him  COO 
guineas.  Jenner(q.v.)  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  ilicf^e,  and  always  t^poke  of  his  old 
master  in  terms  of  regard  and  liffcction.  In  1771  he  married  Miss  Home,  sister  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  sir  Everard)  Home.*  His  practice  at  this  time  was  increasing  rapidly,  but 
his  income  never  reached  £1000  a  year  until  1774  In  1778  he  had  the  first  attnck  of  a 
disease  {anffina  peetons)  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  In  1776  he  was  uppoiuied  sur- 
jpeon-extraordJnary  to  the  king. 

In  1788  he  determined  to  build  a  museum.  The  building,  which  was  completed  in 
1785.  consisted  of  an  upper  room  for  the  reception  of  ids  collection,  52  ft.  long  by  28 
wide,  under  which  wei*e  a  lecture-room,  and  another  room  which  became  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  lyceum  medicum,  a  society  established  by  Hunter  and  Ford3'ce.  It  was 
in  Dec.  of  that  year  that  he  planned  and  carried  into  execution  his  famous  operatioo 
for  the  cure  of  aneurism — that  of  simply  tying  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  tunior, 
and  between  it  and  the  heart,  thus  introducing  into  surgery  an  improvement  which  lias 
I  been  more  fruitful  in  important  results  than  any  since  Ambrose  Pares  apphcaiiouof 
I  ligatures  to  divided  arteries.  In  1786  Hunter  was  appointed  deputy-surgeou-ircnerai 
to  the  army;  In  1787  he  received  the  Copley  medal  fiom  the  royal  society.  He  wks 
now  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  the  younger  surgeons,  as  the  hiad  of  his  pro- 
fession; but  most  of  his  contemporaries  looked  upon  him  as^  little  better  liiaDaQ 
innovator  and  an  enthusiast.  He  died  Oct.  16,  1798,  and  was  buried  in  Hie  church  of 
St.  Martin*s-in-the-^ie]ds,  from  whence  his  remains  were  removed,  in  18C0.  to  West 
minster  Abbey,  wiiere  a  suitable  tablet  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  by  the  couucil 
4)i  the  royal  college  of  surgeons. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Hunter's  extreme  diligence,  by  the  fact  that  his 
museum  contained  at  the  time  of  his  death  10,563  specimens  and  preparations  illui 
trative  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  an<l  natural  hisior][. 
He  died  in  comparative  poverty,  and  his  collection  was  purchased,  two  years  after  liis 
death,  by  government  for  £15.000,  and  was  presented  to  the  royal  college  of  surgeon?. 
by  whom  it  has  been  much  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  numerous  papers  contributed  to  the  Trannaciions  of  the  royal  and  other 
learned  societies,  he  published  the  following  independent  woiIig;  .4  l^caftse  outfa 
Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth  (part  i.  1771;  p«rt  ii.  1778);  A  Ti-eati^e  on  the  Ven- 
ereal Disease  (1786):  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy  (1786);  nnd  A 
Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Outishot  Woitnds  (published  in  17W).  Mr. 
Palmer,  with  the  literary  assistance  of  sevend  eminent  surcical  friends,  publislicd  an 
excellent  edition  of  The  Works  of  John  Hunter,  F.R8.,  ^etih  Notes,  in  4  volumes.  Ib 
la^.  To  this  is  prefixed  The  Life  of  John  Hunter,  F.R.8.,  by  Drewry  Otley,  from 
which  most  of  the  materials  of  this  sketch  have  been  taken. 

HUNTER.  RoBEUT  Mekckr  Taliaferro,  b.  Va.,  1809;  educated  at  the  state 
university,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1837  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  and 
two  years  afterwards  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre-centatives.  In  1846 
he  was  elected  to  the  senate.  When  the  rebellion  began  he  went  with  tlie  confederates 
and  was  for  a  brief  time  the  secretary  of  slate  of  the  temporary  confe<lcrate  sroyem- 
mcnt.  In  1865  he  was  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  sent  to  confer  with  prcsidenl 
Lincoln,  but  the  conference  amounted  to  nothing.  His  acts  of  treason  were  pardonea 
by  Andrew  Johnson  in  1867. 

*  Mr8.  Hunter  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  was  the  auther  of  several  popuU  i  soogs.  Uy  Mather  bid» 
me  bind  my  Hair  i»  on©  of  hera^aiid'VBs  written  trunmjrfr  of  PleydeU's-zed  by  VjOOV  \SC 


^ni  Hunter. 

KUVTSR,  William,  k.d.,  the  elder  brother  of  John  Hunter,  wns  b.  nt  Long  Calder- 
TTOod,  in  tlie  parish  of  Kilbride,  Lunnrkshirc,  in  1718,  and  died  in  London  in  1788. 
After  studying  for  five  sessions  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  a  view  lo  euteriuff 
the  church,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  tiie  profession  of  physic,  lie  piissed 
the  Aviuter  session  1740-41  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  summer  1741  arrived  in  London, 
where  he  resided  with  Dr.  Jumes  Douglas,  the  well-known  anatomist  and  obstetric 
physician,  for  tlio  double  purpose  of  assisting  in  dissections,  and  superintending  iho 
education  of  his  son.  Hunter  was  then  entered  as  a  surgeon's  pupil  of  St.  George's 
hospital,  and  as  a  aissecting  pupil  of  Dr.  Fi-ank  NichoUs,  who  was  then  teaching 
anatomy  with  great  success.  To  teach  anatomy  was  now  the  object  of  Ids  ambition, 
and  In  1746  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  occurred.  A  society  of  naval  surgeons  Imd  for 
sevenil  years  engaged  Mr.  Sharpe  lo  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  ihe  operations  of 
surgery,  and  on  his  resignation,  Hunter  received  the  appointment.  He  gave  so  much  satis* 
faction,  that  the  society  requested  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy.  In  1747  Hunter 
was  admitted  a  memljer  of  the  corporation  of  surgeons.  In  the  early  part  of  liis  career, 
he  practised  both  surgery  and  midwifery,  but  he  gnidunlly  confined  himself  to  the  latter 
line  of  pnictice.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons-accoucheur  to  the  Middlesex 
hospital  in  1748,  and  to  the  British  lying-in  hospital  in  1749. 

In  1762  Hunter  was  consulted  by  queeu  Ciiarlotte,  and  two  rears  afterwards  was 
appointed  physician-extraordinary  to  her  majesty.  In  1767  Iluntcr  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  the  following  year  wns  apjH)intcd  professor  of 
anatomv  to  the  royal  academy.  In  1770  he  removed  to  Great  Windmill  street,  whero 
he  had  built  a  house,  in  connection  with  which  were  a  roomy  amphitheater  for  lectures, 
a  disftecting-room.  and  a  mngnilicent  room  which  was  to  form  his  museum,  which  con> 
slated  of  anatomical  prepamtions  executed  by  himself  and  his  pupils,  purchases  from 
other  museums,  also  minerals,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  together  with 
a  very  rare  cahlnet  of  ancient  medals  and  coins. 

An  estrangement  which  took  place  between  Hunter  and  his  brother  continued  till 
the  former  was  on  Ills  death-bed,  when  his  brother  requested  that  he  might  be  admitted 
to  see  him.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  he  continued  to  visit  him  daily,  and  to  afford  him 
professional  assistance,  until  his  death.  Together  with  the  bulk  of  his  fortune.  Hunter 
left  his  museum  to  Dr.  Bailtie  for  a  period  of  80  years,  after  which  it  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  whicii  institution  he  bequeathed  £8,000  for  its 
maintenanee  and  increase. 

Hunter  excelled  as  a  lecturer  in  clearness  of  arrangement,  aptness  of  illustration, 
and  elegance  of  diction.  *'  He  was,  perhaps,  the  best  teacher  of  anatomy  that  ever 
ilyed."  He  published  several  important  contributions  to  medicine,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  his  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterua  and  its  Contentt, 
which  did  not  appear  in  its  perfect  form  till  after  his  death. 

HUNTERDON,  a  co.  in  w.  New  Jersey,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  traversed  by 
three  railroads  and  bounded  on  the  s.w.  liy  the  Delaware  river;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  70, 
36.963.  It  has  a  hilly  and  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  surface,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  butter,  and  flax.  Co.  seat, 
Flemington. 

HUNTER'S  POINT.    See  Long  Island  City. 

HUNTING.  The  manner  of  conducting  field  sports  has  varied  considerably  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Formerly  the  term  hunting  signified  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of 
wild  animals  whose  prcsence  was  dangerous,  or  whose  flesh  was  calculated  for  food. 
Now  the  word  is  often  applied  to  chasing  animals  with  hounds  for  sport  or  exercise. 
Xenophon  tells  us  in  a  treatise  on  dogs  and  hunting  that  the  art  originated  w^ith  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  asserts  that  the  chase  forms  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world ;  that  it  hab- 
ituates men  to  cold,  heat,  and  fatigue;  that  it  kindles  courage,  elevates  the  soul,  and 
invigorates  the  body;  that  it  retards  the  effects  of  a^,  and  renders  the  senses  more 
ikcutc;  and  finally  that  the  pleasure  which  it  affords  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  nil 
mental  uneasiness.  Aristotle  wrote  a  treatise  on  field  sports  by  order  of  Alexander  the 
great,  and  Polybius  relates  that  Maxhnus  restored  discipline  in  the  Roman  legions  by 
often  exercising  them  in  hunting.  Oppian  distinguished  himself  by  his  poems  on 
hunting,  and  several  of  the  finest  similes  of  Homer  are  taken  from  hounds  in  chase. 
The  Romans  at  one  time  discouraged  hunting  among  the  upper  orders  of  society,  fear- 
ing it  might  become  a  passion  which  wouUT  divert  them  from  their  essentiardutiea 
But,  aware  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  forming  the  people  for  war.  they  substituted  the 
cruel  and  degrading  exhibitions  of  animals  destroying  each  other  in  an  amphitheater. 
Yet  we  find  manj  of  their  emperors  encouraging  hunting,  and  some  of  their  hcBi 
writers,  such  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  extolling  it.  Tlie  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls  were 
excellent  hunters,  and  the  ancient  Britons  had  that  ardent  passion  for  the  chase  which 
has  always  been  characteristic  of  England.  The  Anglo-Norman  and  early  English 
monftrchs  were  devoted  to  the  art,  and  a  cods  of  laws  relating  to  it  was  formed  by  one 
of  the  Welsh  princes  In  the  12th  century.  We  hear  of  fox-hounds  first  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  successor  hunting  in  England  may  be  said' to 
have  been  reduced  to  something  like  a  science.  Edward  III.  was  a  great  stag-hunter, 
and  oven  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  France,  there  were  attached  t(}  ^i|^  ^^T 
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60  couples  of  stag-hounds  and  an  equal  number  of  barc-hounda.  It  docs  not  appear 
Uint  the  fox  was  much  in  esteem  for  the  ehaso  by  any  of  the  Anglo-Norman  sportbmcQ, 
and  Somervllle,  in  his  famous  poem,  Tfte  Chase,  does  not  treat  him  with  the  respect 
which  ho  pays  to  the  stag  or  the  hare.  Hunting,  however,  advanced  steadily  in  all  its 
branches,  nnd  flourished  greatly  during  the  lost  century  owing  to  tho  cncourugcmeal 
given  it  by  George  III. 

The  hig:her  kinds  of  game  animals  arc  now  f  ^  scarce  in  tho  United  States  cast  of  the 
Missouri  river,  that  sportsmen  can  have  little  real  hunting  until  they  cross  the  llockj 
mountains.  In  the  vast  area  lying  l)etween  that  chain  and  tho  Pacific  ocean  may  lie 
found  nearly  every  species  of  game  indigenous  to  the  North  American  conliuent. 
Among  the  latter  mny  be  mentioned  the  grizzly  and  black  bears,  tho  mountain  sbccp 
and  goat,  several  species  of  deer,  the  moose,  cou-^ars,  wolves,  fo.xcs,  and  many  smaller 
quatlrupeds.  Of  the  entire  area  Montana,  W^-ommg,  Id:iho,  Oregon,  and  Wi^ingtoa 
Territorv  are  by  far  the  best  hunting  grounds,  as  they  possess  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  soil  and  climate,  and  their  population  is  3*et  small.  Sporting  tlogsof  all  kinds 
can  be  utilized  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  but  tho  most  valuable  are  pointers,  set- 
ters, and  hounds.  The  greyhound  can  be  employed  in  coursing  hares  and  antelopes; 
the  decrhound  for  following  on  open  ground  tho  elk,  the  moose,  and  the  white-tailed 
deer;  the  terrier  for  routing  foxes  and  badgers  from  their  burrows;  the  boagic,  harrier, 
foxhound,  and  other  hounds  are  useful  in  certain  kinds  of  hunting.  The  weapons 
required  for  tho  chase,  in  the  west,  are  a  rifle,  a  breech-loading  shotgun,  a  heavy  revol- 
ver, and  a  good  hunting  knife. 

The  hunter  can  estimate  the  size  of  the  animals  which  he  Is  trailing,  by  the  spread 
of  the  feet  on  the  ground;  their  weight,  by  the  depth  of  the  impression  made;  the  speed 
at  which  they  move,  by  the  intervals  between  tho  paces,  and  tho  length  of  timetdnce 
they  passed  over  a  spot  by  the  freshness  of  the  tracks.  If  an  animal  be  seriously 
wounded,  it  may  be  detected  by  drops  of  blood,  or  by  the  irregular  and  straddling  gait 
All  game  quadrupeds  should  be  hunted  up  wind,  seldom  across  it,  and  never  down  it, 
as  scent  is  to  them  what  sight  is  to  birds  and  feeling  to  human  beiug& 

Wolves  are  unusually  numerous  throughout  the  wholo  of  n.w.  America,  and 
thoy  arc  equally  at  home  on  the  prairie  or  m  the  forests,  on  the  mountains  or  on  the 
treeless  plateaus.  The  bison  or  American  buffalo  is  now  confined  to  a  few  regions 
extending  from  British  America  to  New  Mexico,  but  it  is  nowliero  as  abundant  as  fo^ 
mc-rly.  The  buffalo  is  hunted  by  two  methods — stalking  it,  and  running  it  down  on 
horseback;  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  bison  are  destroyed  annually. 
Foxes  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  west,  and  fox-hunting  as  carried  on  in 
Europe  was  a  favorite  amusement  with  the  southern  planters  before  tlie  rebellion. 
Fox-hunting  clubs  and  packs  of  hounds  have  been  lately  established  in  New  York  and 
a  few  other  places.  The  Americtm  antelope  is  found  all  over  the  open  plains  of  the 
west.  If  the  pleasures  of  antelope  hunting  were  more  generally  known,  it  would 
become  what  hare-coursing  is  in  tho  British  kingdom,  and  with  this  creater  ndvantnge 
that  it  affords  much  keener  amusement,  and  gives  hounds,  horses,  and  hunters  a  belter 
opporl unity  of  testing  their  speed,  power,  mettle,  nnd  endurance.  Hares  are  so  abun- 
dant that  they  are  considered  nuisances  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  nnd  a  good 
marksman  caa  kill  from  twenty  to  fifty  a  day.  In  Ciilifornia  the  hare  is  hunted  regu- 
larly with  greyhounds.  It  is  the  only  part  of  tho  United  States  where  a  coursing  club 
exists.  This  club  is  governed  by  the  ftime  rules  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  nk^cts 
are  accurately  reported.  The  progeny  of  the  victorious  dogs  command  a  liigh  price. 
The  hares  are  hunted  in  various  ways.  One  method  is  to  run  them  down  out  of  over 
with  slow-hounds,  and  shoot  them  as  they  flee  past  a  stand;  another  is  to  course  them 
with  greyhounds;  and  a  third  way  is  to  trap  or  snare  them.  Among  the  smaller  gacne 
which  often  afford  pleasant  sport  arc  tho  raccoon,  opossum,  and  squirrel  families.  Tlie 
first  two  are  hunted  principally  at  night  as  they  are  nocturnal  in  habits,  nnd  are  gener- 
ally killed  in  the  leafy  retpeats  of  trees  and  shrubbery  where  they  take  refuge.  To  hunt 
wood-squirrels  successfully  small  curs  or  terriers  should  be  used.  800  Fox-huntxno, 
ante. 

nUNTINGDON,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Juniata  river,  intersected 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  81,251.  The  surface  is  mountainoos 
and  to  tt  large  extent  covered  with  forest.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
com,  etc.    Co.  scat,  Huntingdon. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  extreme  s.w.  co.  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  tho  Chateauguav 
river,  the  New  York  border,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Grana 
Trunk  railroad;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '71.  16,304  It  has  au  undulating  surface,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile.     Chief  town,  Huntingdon. 

HTTHTIKODON,  a  market  t.  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England, 
capital  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse.  Huntingdon  is 
united  with  its  suburb  Godmnnchester  by  a  bridge  over  the  Ouse.  The  Great  l<!iistcm 
railway  and  the  Great  Northern  have  each  a  station  here.  There  are  8  cstnblislied 
churches,  4  dissenting  chapels,  and  numerous  schools,  one  of  which  is  the  graniniar- 
Achool,  with  an  endowment  of  £100  a  year,  and  two  exhibitions  for  Cambridge  univer- 
sity.   Large  brick- works,  two  l>reweries,  and  an  iron-fouigd^^jm$^g||^f|^ employ- 
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neat    The  hooM  of  OliTcr  Cromwell  is  of  historical  interest.    Pop.  of  parliamcntaiy 
borough  (71),  6,606;  of  municipal  borough,  4,34a 

HVHTIHODON,  Selina.  Countess  of,  was  the  second  of  three  daughters  and  co-heir 
esses  of  Washington  Shirley,  second  earl  Perrars,  and  was  b.  Aug.  24,  1707.  She  mar- 
ried, in  1728,  Theophilus,  9th  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  became  a  widow  in  Oct.,  1746i 
Adopting  the  principles  of  the  Calvmistic  Methodists,  the  founder  of  which  sect  was 
the  famous  George  Whitcficld,  she  made  that  eminent  preacher  one  of  her  chaplains, 
and  assumed  a  leadership  among  his  followers,  who  came  to  be  known  as  **  The  countess 
of  Huntingdon's  connection."  On  Whitefield's  death  in  1770  she  was  appointed  by  his 
will  sole  proprietrix  of  all  his  possessions  in  the  province  of  Georgia,  on  which  bhe 
immediately  set  about  organizing  a  mission  to  North  America.  Her  labors  at  home 
mcrcased  with  her  years.  For  the  education  of  ministers  she  established  and  maintained 
a  college  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales;  removed,  in  1792,  to  Cheshunt,  Herts;  and  built,  or 
became  possessed  of,  numerous  chapels  iu  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  principal 
one  being  at  Bath.  Siic  likewise  expended  large  sums  in  the  support  of  young  men 
trained  to  itinerant  preaching,  as  well  us  in  private  charity.  But  with  all  her  excel- 
lences, she  was  not  indisposed  to  play  the  part  of  a  female  pope,  and  had  quite  a  passion 
for  carrying  her  point.  She  died  June  17,  1791.  By  her  will,  dated  Jan.  11,  1790.  she 
created  a  trust,  Ixsqueathing  her  chapels  to  four  persons,  of  whom  lady  Anne  £rskine, 
a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  fiuchan,  was  one,  for  their  care  and  management  after  her 
death,  when  the  number  amonnted  to  64.  Most  of  them  have  become,  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  almost  identical  with  the  Congregational  or  Independent  body.  There  are 
now  about  40  chapels  belonging  to  this  connection  in  England  and  Wales. 

HUHTINODONSHIBE,  a  small  inland  co.  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Cam- 
bridgeshire, on  the  s.  by  Bedfordshire,  and  on  the  w.  and  n.  by  the  co.  of  Northampton, 
Area,  229,515  acres,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  in  arable  or  pasture  lands.  Pop.  '71, 
63,706.  It  is  watered  chiefly  bv  the  Ousc,  which  flows  n.c.  through  the  s.  part  of  the 
CO.;  and  by  the  Nene,  which  skirts  its  northern  boundary.  In  the  southern  districts 
the  surface  is  diversified  by  low  hills;  the  northern  portion  of  Huntingdonshire,  how- 
ever, is  included  in  the  great  fen-oountry.  The  soil  is  various:  clay,  however,  pre- 
dominates generally.  Gniin,  with  beans, *rape,  and  clover,  are  the  chief  crops.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  the  hnperial  parliament. 

The  county  of  Huntingdonshire  was  U-avefsed  by  two  Roman  roads,  and  RomaB 
remains,  as  coins,  pottery,  etc.,  have  been  found. 

ETTNTINO  HOBH,  or  Bugle  Horn,  is  a  frequent  bearing  in  heraldry.  When  adorned 
with  rings,  it  is  said  to  bo  garr.ished.  If  the  mouth  and  strings  of  the  instrument  are  of 
a  different  tincture  from  the  horn,  this  must  be  named  in  blazon. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  co.  in  n.c.  Indiana,  crossed  by  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  West- 
cm  railroad;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  10,036.  Surface  level  and  soil  fertile.  Productions: 
grain,  wool,  cattle,  and  lumber.     Co.  seat,  Huntington. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  city  in  Huntington  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  and 
the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad;  24  m.  s.w.  of  Fort  Wa^rne;  pop.  2,925.  The 
city  has  a  dozen  manufactories  of  wooden  ware,  two  iron  foundries,  two  newspapers, 
library,  reading  room,  museum,  etc.    Lime-burning  is  a  leading  occupation. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  village  in  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  reached  by  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road; pop.  *80  (of  township),  8,096.  The  manufacture  of  bricks  is  an  important  indus- 
try. The  region  is  to  a  considerable  extent  peopled  with  wealthy  residents  of  New 
lorkcity. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  t.  of  Cabell  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  160  ro.  above  Cin- 
cinnati,  and  53  ra.  w.  of  Charleston;  pop.  70,  2,650.  It  is  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Guvandotte  river,  and  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad, 
and  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  line  of  steamers  run  in  connection  with  the  trains.  It 
was  organized  as  a  city  in  1871,  and  is  a  place  of  important  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Marshall  college,  a  state  normal  school,  a  bank,  2  newspaper  offices,  9  churches,  8 
hotels,  a  foundry,  a  planing  mill,  and  the  machine  shops  of  the  railroad. 

HUNTINGTON,  Daniel,  b.  N.  Y.,  1816;  educated  at  Hamilton  college.  Through 
an  acquaintance  with  Elliot,  the  portrait  painter,  he  was  led  towards  art,  and  in  lb85 
began  to  study  under  professor  Morse,  and  still  later  with  Inman.  In  1889  he  visited 
Italy;  returned  the  next  year  and  began  work,  but  was  compelled  to  desist  in  conse- 
quence of  failing  eyesight.  He  was  again  in  Europe  in  18-'»4.  where  he  painted  some 
noteworthy  pictures.  After  his  return  he  was  engaged  chiefly  on  portraits,  but  painted 
also  a  few  historical  pictures,  among  which  are:  **  Henry  \ III.  and  Catherine  PaiT,»' 
and  "Mary  Signing  the  Death  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey."  Thereafter  he  became  a 
permanent  resident  of  New  York,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  painted  the  portraits 
of  many  notable  people  of  the  city  and  country.  To  the  people  at  larffc  he  is  best 
known  by  the  engraving  of  his  picture  of  *  The  Republican  Court  in  the  Time  of  Wash- 
ington." m  which  there  are  more  than  60  figures,  of  which  nearly  all  are  accurate  por- 
traits taken  from  original  paintings.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  national 
Academy  of  Design.  Digitized  by  ^<J(JOy  l(^ 
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HUNTINGTON,  Frbdkiitck  Dan,  d.d.,  b.  Mnsa.,  1819;  graduated  nt  Amherst,  nad 
studied  Iheology  in  Cumbridgc  divinity  school.  In  1842  lie  was  a  Uuturinii  imstorh 
Boslon.  aud  in  1855  preaclier  to  Htirvurd  university,  lii  18(X)  he  beciinkeun  Epiticopal 
minister,  and  in  1869  was  chosen  bishop  of  central  New  York.  Sonic  of  his  pulilica- 
tions  are  Jluman  iSttciely  a»  lUustraiing  the  Patrer,  Wufdom,  uiid  (Joodneta  of  Ood;  Lt$9om 
en  the  Parables  of  Our  JSavlor,  and  Steps  to  a  Llvin/j  Faith, 

HUNTINGTON.  Jedediah  Vihceht,  1815-63;  b.  New  York,  abrotlierof  DanW. 
After  pruclioiiig  medicine  for  several  years  ho  l»eciime  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  In  1849  he  went  to  Europe  and  then  joined  the  Roman  CiitlKthc 
communion.  In  Baltimore  he  edited  thu  Metropolitan  MuffoaM,  and  in  Sr.  Louis.  Thi 
Leader,  He  published  some  novels  illnslrating  conversion  to  ihe  Roman  Catho  ic  faith, 
among  which  are  Lady  Alice,  or  the  Ifew  Una;  AUtan;  The  Forest;  Blonde  aiul  Brunette; 
and  liosemary. 

HUNTINGTON,  Samuel,  1782-96;  b.  Conn.;  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence; educated  to  the  law,  and  was  associate  lustice  of  the  superior  court  of  Con- 
necticut. He  succeeded  John  Jay  as  president  of  cou;;rcss,  and  in  1781  resumed  iiis 
Judicial  position.  In  1786  he  was  governor  of  Connecticut  and  was  rc-elecled  cvcr^r 
year  as  long  as  he  lived 

HUHT'LT,  a  small  burgh  of  barony  and  market  t.  of  Scotland,  in  tho  n.w.  of  Aber- 
deenshire, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Bogie  and  the  Oeveron,  20  m.  a.s.w.  of  Baafi. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  ruin  of  Huntly  castle.    Pop.  *71,  8,570. 

HUHTSVILLE,  a  city  in  northern  Alabama,  United  States,  on  the  Memphis  and 
Cliarleston  railwuy ,  10  m.  n.  of  the  Tennessee  river.  It  has  the  usual  county  buildings, 
and  a  large  trade  m  cotton  and  imported  goods  with  the  sunoundiug  country.  Pup. 
*70.  4.907. 

HUNTSVILLE  (a»<«),  sometimes  called  *M!ie  queen  city  of  the  moiintnins,"  one  of 
4he  roost  important  and  prosperous  of  the  towns  of  Ahiliama.  It  is  high  up  on  h  t^pur 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  is  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railroad.  There  are  a  large  number  of  manufactories  in  the  phice,  a  6emiDar}\  tea 
churches,  and  two  newspapers. 

HUNTSVILLE,  the  seat  of  lustice  of  Walker  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Houston  and  Greii 
Northern  railroad,  200  m.  s.e.  of  Austin';  pop.  '70.  1599.  There  are  in  the  place  a  num- 
ber of  important  manufactories.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  state  prison,  and  the  burial 
place  of  gen.  Sum  Houston. 

KUKTABT,  Jauob  (Eng.  John),  governor  of  Hungary,  one  of  the  greatest  captnios 
of  his  nge,  was  bom  towanls  the  close  of  the  14lh  century.  Hunvady's  origin  is  wntppcd 
in  mystery,  the  most  accredited  legend  being  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  emperor  Sigisinund 
by  a  VYaliachian  lady.  Hunyadv  and  his  descendants  had  in  their  escutcheon  a  mven- 
a>rpw«— hence  the  designation  or  Corviuus.  Wc  And  Hunyady  as  ban  of  a  provinces. 
of  the  Danube,  distinguishing  himself  against  the  Turks,  \vho  at  that  time  were  tbe 
terror  of  the  whole  of  Ciiristendom.  During  the  period  1437-56  Hunyady  wns  llie 
shield  of  Hungary,  not  only  against  external  foes,  but  also  against  the  lawless  attcmpU< 
of  the  nobles.  Such  was  the  renown  of  Hunyady's  arms,  that,  after  the  cumpaign  of 
1444.  the  Turks  were  glad  to  obtain  an  armistice  of  ten  years.  The  vacillntiQ!; 
Vladislas  I.  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  by  the  papal  legate.  Julian  Ciesnrini.  to  brenk 
the  peace  he  had  sworn  to  keep.  Hunyady  was  nefeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Vani«, 
1444;  the  king  perislied  in  the  tight,  as  also  tlio  cardinal-legate;  Hunyady  was  captured 
during  his  fliKiit  by  the  voivod  of  Wallachia;  but  upon  a  declaration  that  the  whole  of 
Hungary  would  rise  to  deliver  the  noble  prisoner,  was  safely  escorted  to  tbe  frontier, 
and  there  set  free.  During  the  minority  of  Ladislaus  V.  (son  of  Vladislas  I.),  Hunyadj 
was  elected  by  the  nation  to  be  governor  of  Hungary.  The  Imttle  of  liigomagD  (1447). 
one  of  Ihe  bloodiest  ever  fought,  was  lost  through  the  treason  of  the  voivod  of 
Wadlachia;  Huuvady  had  once  more  to  go  through  a  short  captivity.  But  the  rooB^ 
splendid  of  his  deeds  wiis  the  storming  of  Belgrade,  where  the  monk,  John  Capistnui. 
csurying  the  holy  cross,  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  warriors  to  such  a  height, 
thai  u  most  complete  victory  brought  that  fortress  again  into  the  possession  of  the  Hun- 
garians. Shortly  afterwards  dysentery  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  Hunyady,  the  greni 
Christian  hero,  after  a  sliort  illness  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease.  Capistran,  70  years  old 
fullowed  his  friend  into  the  grave  two  months  later.  Hunyady  left  two  sons.  Lad isUiu 
and  .Maihias  (q.v.)— the  former  of  whom  was  treacherously  imprisoned,  and  lieheadcdat 
Buda,  by  the  very  prince  whom  his  father  had  so  faithfully  served,  Ladislaus  V.;  the 
latter  was  given  in  charge  to  George  Podiebrad  (q.v.)  of  Bohemia. 

EUFSH',  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China,  reputed  the  most  fertile.  The  great 
river  Yangtse,  reccnily  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  flows  ihrouijh  tlie  &  of  the  prov- 
ince, where  it  receives  tributaries  from  various  lakes  on  cither  side,  nearly  doubling  itt 
volume  of  waiter.     Area,  70,450  m. ;  pop.  37,870.09^.     Wuchang  is  its  capital. 

HUPFEI^D,  Hrbmann.  d.d.,  1796-1866;  I).  Germany,  and  noted  as  a  Hebrew  scholar. 
He  was  professor  at  Marburg  and  Halle,  and  in  1843.  on  tho  death  of  Gesenius.  took 
the  professorship  of  oriental  languages.    His  most  imgo|^Uig|^^o]^^j^^|^mmeoUi7 


•  ^^  Uurlbert. 

on  the  Bsalms,  which  is  considered  the  most  thorough  and  masterly  work  of  its  class, 
and  has  been  translated  into  English. 

HTT'BA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order,  eupharbiaeeeB.  IT.  erepUaits,  a  natiye 
of  tlie  West  Indies  and  tropical  America,  is  a  tree  abounding  in  a  very  acrid  milky  juice; 
with  stalked,  heart-sliaped,  acuniiimte,  leathery  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  woody  capsule, 
of  the  size  of  a  pretty  large  apple,  very  much  flutleued,  formed  of  12  to  15  cocci,  each  con- 
taining a  large  seed,  surrounding  a  common  axis,  which  separate  wiili  great  elastic 
force.  Before  the  use  of  blotting-paper  became  genenii,  the  capsule  was  generally  used 
in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sand-box — whence  the  tree  is  called  Sand-Box  Tkke— fur  pow- 
dering letters  with  tine  sand;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  bind  it  with  a  hoop  of  iron, 
as  even  after  being  used  for  years,  it  would  sometimes  burst  with  a  report  like  that  of  a 
pistol.    The  seeds  are  a  violent  di-astic  purgative. 

HUBDy  RicuAKO,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was  bom  at  Congreve,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, Jan.  13,  1720,  and  studied  at  Cambridge  university,  of  which  he  l)ecanie  a 
fellow  in  1742.  In  1749  appeared  his  first  notable  production,  Commentary  on  Horace'* 
Ars  PoeUca,  In  1750,  ou  Warburtou's  i-ecummeudation.  he  was  appointed  one  of  tlio 
Whitehall  preachers.  He  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  in 
1783  declined  the  archbishopric  of  Canterburv.  Ue  died  May  28, 1808.  Uis  principal 
works  are:  Dialogues  on  Sincerity,  Beiirement,  J  lie  QoUUnAge  of  E%izub^,  and  tlm  Co/uUi- 
tution  of  the  English  Government  (1759);  Letters  on  ChitaUy  and  Romauoe  (1762);  and  An 
Introduction  to  t/ie  Study  of  t/ie  Prophesies  coneei-ning  Uie  Christian  Church  (1772).  Hallam 
says  of  Uurd,  that  he  **  has  perhaps  the  merit  of  bemg  the  first  who,  in  this  country, 
aimed  at  philosophical  criticism."    8ee  Hurd's  works,  with  life,  8  vols.  (1811). 

HUBBUBS,  in  military  affairs,  consist  of  straight,  flat  rectangles  of  strong  wicker- 
work,  about  6  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  high.  They  are  useful  in  many  ways,  both  in 
military  and  civil  life,  either  as  fencing,  as  barriers,  or  in  fortification,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  At^ni26-to^tme«.  These  last  were  the  invention  of  sir  Willuun  Cougreve,  who 
devised  them  as  the  speediest  means  of  throwing  up  earthworks;  three  hurdles  are 
fastened  at  their  ends  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  the  central  space  is  filled  in  a  short 
time  with  earth.  These  triangles  can  be  constructed  to  any  ground-plan,  and  with  their 
aid,  a  body  of  soldiers  can  intrench  themselves  in  a  few  minutes.  The  hurdle  is  com- 
posed of  wattles  interwoven  round  stakes  or  pickets,  the  latter  during  the  manufacture 
being  fixed  upright  and  firmly  in  the  ground. 

HintDWAE',  perhaps  the  most  famous  spot  on  the  Qnnges.  stands  on  the  rip^bt  or  w. 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  sub-Himalayas  into  the  plains 
of  Hindustan.  From  its  position  on  tlie  sncred  stream,  it  attracts  immense  numbers  of 
pilgrims  for  the  purposes  of  ablution.  The  orthodox  season  comprises  the  end  of  March 
and  the  boginning  of  April^a  great  fair  at  tho  same  lime  engrafting  commerce  on  reli- 
gion. In  ordinary  years,  the  attendance  amounts  to  200.000  or  800,000;  but  on  the  occa- 
sion of  every  12th  year,  the  latest  having  occurred  in  1867,  the  visitors,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  the  festival,  are  stated  to  average  alwut  2,OfJO,000.  Tho 
place  is  1024  ft.  al)Ove  the  sen,  in  laU  29*  57'  n.,  and  long.  78*  14'  east. 

HUEDY-OUBDT,  a  very  old  musical  instmment  of  the  stringc'd  kind,  which,  under 
the  name  of  leyer,  or  baurenlever,  spread  from  its  nntlve  country,  Germany,  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe.  The  hurdly-gurdy  consists  of  a  flat,  oval-shapcd  sounding-board, 
over  which  the  strings  are  stretched,  with  a  back  or  bottom  of  the  same  size  and  shape. 
These  are  bound  together  by  tolerably  deep  sides,  or  ribs.  On  one  .side  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  finger-keys,  for  shortening  the  sounding  lenirths  of  the  sirings  when  rcquirecL 
There  are  four  strings  of  gut  which  are  put  into  a  stale  of  vibnition  by  being  rubbed 
by  the  edge  of  a  small  wooden  wheel  charged  with  rosin,  and  turned  by  a  handle.  Two 
of  the  strings  are  tuned  in  unison  a^  a  key-note,  or  one  of  them  a  fifth  above:  they  are 
placed  out  of  reach  of  the  keys,  and  form  a  sort  of  drone-bass.  The  other  two  strings 
are  acted  on  by  the  keys,  and  produce  a  diatonic  scale  of  from  ten  to  twelve  notes.  The 
hurdy-gurdy  is  only  suited  to  simple  music,  and  was  used  for  such  as  had  many  repeti- 
tions. Its  simplicity'  and  cheapness  rendered  it,  at  one  time,  a  favorite  instrument 
among  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  The  instrument  is  now  mostly  to  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Savoyard  boys,  who  play  it  on  the  streets, 

HURLBERT.  Stephen  Augustus,  b.  S.  C,  1815;  practiced  law  in  Charleston  and 
in  Illinois.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  brig.^en.  of  volunteers,  and  was  in 
the  action  at  fort  Donelson.  He  was  afterwards  in  service  at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Mem- 
phis, and  Meridian.  In  1869  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Cohimbia,  and  in 
1873  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress. 

HURLBERT,  William  Henry,  b.  8.  C  1827;  graduated  at  Harvard  1847.  and  in 
divinityr  at  Cambridge.  After  a  visit  to  Europe  he  appeared  in  New  York  In  lifeniture 
as  a  writer  for  Putnam's  Monthly,  After  some  service  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  l>o  liecame  one  of  the  editors  of  I'he  World,  and  with  some  interniptions 
has  remained  connected  with  that  newspaper  for  most  of  tho  time  as  the  principal  editor. 
As  an  author,  outside  of  his  journalistic  ctu'eer.  he  has  given  to  the  world  Oan-Ekien,  or 
J^ictures  of  Cuba,  and  Oenernl  McCUUan  and  the  Conduct  of  Hit  War^  Mr.  Hurlbert  1^ 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South  America. 
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BJJ'JLOVf  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  Superior  and  Michigan 
aYK)ve  and  Erie  and  Ontario  below  it.  It  separates  upper  Canada  from  tlie  ^tuic  of 
Michigan,  and  extends  in  n.  lat.  from  48^  to  46''  20',  and  in  w.  long,  from  79**  to  h5\ 
aud  has  l)ei'n  estimated  to  contain  about  30.000  sq.  miles.  Its  surface  is  584  ft.  above 
the  level  of  tiie  sea;  its  depth  abtmt  1000  feet  Its  waters  are  remarl&able  for  iheir  clear- 
ness and  purity,  whence  the  lake  received  from  the  French  traders  the  name  of  Meb 
Douce,  or  fresii  sea.  This  vast  body  of  water  is  said  to  Cdutaiu  8,000  jslandK,  one  ot 
them,  the  Great  Mauitoulin,  or  Sacred  island,  running  parallel  to  almost  the  whole  of 
the  nortlieru  coast,  whicli  is  one  continuous  mass  of  comparatively  barren  rocks. 

HURON,  a  CO.  in  e.  Michigan,  lying  between  Saginaw  Imy  on  the  n.w.  and  lake 
Huron  on  the  n.e. ;  area  800sq.ra. ;  pop.  74.  11,064.  Several  streams  flow  thiough  it: 
among  Ihem  Pigeon  river.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  good,  tuning 
largely  covered  with  forests.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  hay,  aud  potatoes. 
Co.  seat.  Bad  Axe. 

HURON,  a  CO.  in  n.  Ohio,  on  the  Vermillion  and  Huron  rivers,  intersected  by  iliire 
railroads.  475  sq  m. ;  pop.  *80,  81.600.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  much  of  it  is 
covered  with  forests.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  wool,  and  butter  are  the  main  products.  Co. 
seat,  Norwalk. 

HURON,  a  CO.  in  w.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  lake  Huron,  watered  by  Maitland  river, 
ami  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  railroad;  1288  .cqm.;  pop.  '70,  66.165.  It  is  a 
lumbering  and  farming  region,  and  in  some  places  there  are  valuable  salt  s-priugs.  Chief 
town,  Goderich. 

HURON,  Lake  (awfe).  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  on  the  n.  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  lying  between  lake  Superior  on  the  n.w.,  lake  Michigan  on  ihe  w..  and  lake  Erie 
on  the  s.e.  It  Is  the  third  m  ^ize  of  the  great  lakes,  having  an  ari'a  of  about  21.000 
fiq.m..  and  being  about  250  m.  lonp:,  and  190  m.  wide.  It  receives  the  waters  of  lake 
Superior  throuirli  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  those  of  lake  Michigan  through  the  straits  of 
Mackinaw,  and  empties  through  the  St.  Clair  river  into  lake  Erie.  It  is  boundcMl  w. 
and  H.w.  by  the  southern  penUrsula  of  Michigan,  and  n.  and  e.  by  the  province  of  Onia- 
rio,  Canada.  The  general  direction  of  the  lake  lengthwise  is  from  n.n.w.  to  s.s.o..  and 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Huron  peninsula  and  a  chain  of  is!«nds,  of  which  the 
Great  Manitoulin  is  the  largest,  which  inclose  altogether  within  Canadian  territory  the 
vast  Georgian  bay,  and  Manitoulin  bay.  The  larger  |K»rtion  of  the  lake  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  with  iis  hollow  side  towards  Michigan,  the  Michigsm  shore  l)eing  deeply 
indented  by  Saginaw  and  Thunder  Imys.  The  surface  is  19  ft.  above  the  level  ot  lake 
Erie.  853  ft.  above  lake  Ontario,  and  578  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  occasional  fluctuations 
as  in  the  other  lakes.  Its  deptii  is  very  great,  averaging  from  800  ft.  to  1000  ft.,  while 
off  Saginaw  bay  it  is  said  that  soundings  of  1800  ft.,  or  1200  ft.  belf)w  the  level  of  tlic 
Atlantic,  have  been  made  without  tinding  bottom.  The  waters  are  ver^  clear,  pure, 
cold,  and  sweet,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  and  abound  in  fish,  of  which  the  white- 
fish  is  the  most  important.  There  are  few  harbors  on  the  w.  side,  but  vessels  find  shel- 
ter in  Stiginaw  l)ay,  about  70  m,  n.  of  tiie  outlet,  and  also  in  Thunder  bay,  as  much 
further  north.  Presque  isle  is  also  a  fair  harbor,  and  there  is  good  shelter  under  the  s. 
side  of  the  island  of  Mackinaw.  A  nuuilier  of  streams  of  no  great  importance  empty 
into  the  lake.  The  lake  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  but  navigation  is  safe  from  May  1 
to  Dec.  1.  Mackinaw  has  long  been  an  important  post  for  fur  trade  with  the  IndiansL 
Bay  city,  at  the  head  of  Saginaw  bay,  is  an  imp<>rtanl  lumber  depot,  and  copper  mines 
have  been  opened  in  the  upper  portions  of  Manitoulin  bay.  Excellent  grindstones  arc 
cut  from  the  sandstone  near  Thunder  bay.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  S,000  islands 
break  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

HURON  INDIANS.    See  Wyandots,  ante. 

EITB&AE',  a  shout  of  encouragement  and  applause,  characteristically  English.  It 
serves  also  as  a  war-cry.  As  an  engagement  at  sea  commences,  the  crews  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  send  up  deafening  hurrahs;  In  a  charge  on  shore,  English  soldiers  liurmh  as 
they  rush  upon  the  enemy.  There  is  something  strangely  exciting  in  this  simple  sound, 
and  the  combatants  work  themselves,  aS  they  shout,  into  a  frenzied  foi^tfulness  of 
danger. 

HUKHEEANAH.  a  British  district  in  Hindustan,  in  the  division  of  Hissar,  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  n.w.  provinces;  area,  8.300  fsq.m. ; 
v/ith  a  comparatively  scanty  amount  of  population,  consisting  of  Hindus  and  Mohnro* 
medans.  The  district  is  intersected  by  the  canal  originally  constructed  li>'  Ferox 
Togliluk,  the  renowned  king  of  Delhi.  This  watercourse  having  become  nearly  oblitc^ 
rated,  was  cleared  out  bv  order  of  the  British  government,  and  made  available  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  irrigation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  George  Tliomas,  an  Irish 
adventurer,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  principality  in  Hurreeanah 
under  his  own  rule.  He  fortified  the  principal  town,  (collected  troops,  cast  cannon,  and 
coined  money  bearing  his  own  name:  but  lieing  attacked  liy  a  superior  native  force 
under  the  command  of  the  French  adventurer  Perron,  he  was  overpowered  and  forced 
to  retire.     The  principal  towns  are  Hissar  and  Hansee. 

HUBBIOAR.    See  Stormb  and  Wnn>.  Digitized  by  VjUU^ Ikl 
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HUUTi  a  charge  in  heraldry  representiDg  a  raiaU  group  of  trees,  generally  borne 
upon  a  mount  in  base. 

HURST.  John  Fletcher,  d.d.,  b.  Md..  1884;  |n*aduatcd  at  Dickinson  college; 
etudied  tiieolo^  in  Germany,  and  for  8  years  after  1856  was  a  Metbodist  minister  in 
l^ew  Jersey.  In  1866  be  retnrued  to  Germany  and  taugbt  tlieology  id  tbe  Mairtin  mis- 
sion iusliiute  in  Bremen,  and  afterwards  truvele<l  in  severul  European  countries.  In 
1871  be  wais  cboscn  j^rofessor  of  liistorical  tlieology  in  tbe  Drew  tbeoiogicul  scminnry  at 
Madison,  N.  J.,  and  iu  1879  was  made  president  of  the  institution.  Some  of  bis  works 
are  UUtory  of  Rationalism;  OatUnes  of  Bible  History;  Life  in.  the  Fatfierland;  Lecture  in 
D^enm  ofSt.  John^s  Oo&pel;  and  History  of  the  Churc/i  in  tfie  18/A  and  l^th  Centuries. 

HUIBAV])  AKD  WXFB  are  tbe  correct  legal  as  well  as  popular  terms  to  denote  two 
persons  married  to  each  other.  Tbe  modes  of  contracting  marriage,  with  tbe  accom- 
panying ceremonies,  and  tbe  impediments  to  marriage,  will  be  more  properly  de-scribed 
under  the  bead  of  marriage  (q.v.),  and  the  mode  of  dissolving  tbe  marringu  has  been 
already  partly  described  under  divorce  (q.v.).  The  effects  of  marriage  on  tbe  parties, 
and  upon  their  property,  will  here  be  described,  for  which  purpose  tlie  relation  of  hus- 
band 4ind  wife  will  be  assume<l  to  have  been  duty  constituted.  And  as  tlie  effect  is  not 
the  Slime  in  all  parts  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  the  laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  which 
agree  in  this  respect,  will  first  be  stated,  and  afterwards  thow  of  Scotland  separately. 

The  effect  of  marriage  in  England  and  Ireland  may  be  viewed  under  two  heuds^ 
first,  as  regards  the  persons  and  tbe  personal  rights  of  tlie  married  persons;  and  secondly, 
as  reganls  their  property.  1.  As  to  the  person.  So  far  as  regards  the  peraou  of  the 
husband,  be  remains  in  precisely  tlie  same  position  as  before  uiarriuge.  He  can  sue  and 
be  sued,  enter  into  contracts,  and  bind  himself  as  fully  after  as  before  marriage,  and  he 
can  even  make  a  will,  and  bequeath  all  his  propertv  to  strangers,  reganiless  of  thu  wife. 
As  regards  the  person  and  personal  rights  of  the  wife,  bowe'.ier.  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference. Her  person  is  said  to  lie  merged  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses the^  are  treated  as  one  person  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  meaning  of  that  is,  that 
the  wife  is  under  many  disabilities.  She  cannot  enter  into  oontracts  in  her  own-  name, 
and  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  business  she  cannot  be  treated  with  as  apart  from  her 
husband.  Even  the  personal  property  she  had  beforo  raarriaee,  unless  settled  upon  her 
by  some  settlement  made  before  tiie  marriage  becomes  her  husband's  abeoUitely,  and 
he  can  sc^uander  it  at  will.  The  principal  thing  which  tbe  wife  can  do  in  tbe  way  of 
entering  into  contracts  after  marriage,  is  to  oraer  g€>ods  and  necessaries  for  the  use  of 
herself  and  family  and  for  household  use;  but  this  she  does  not  in  her  own  right,  but 
merely  as  the  agent  of  the  husband,  who  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  give  her  an  implied 
authority  to  that  effect,  and  therefore  the  wife,  when  ordering  goods,  does  not  in  any 
way  bind  henusif,  but  merely  her  husband.  As,  however,  this  power  in  often  abused 
by  extravagant  wives,  the  law  qualifies  the  power  in  this  way,  that  the  goods  and  neces- 
saries so  onlered  must  be  reasonable,  and  suited  to  the  rank  and  position  in  life  of  the 
husband.  If  goods  are  therefore  onlered  whicli  are  extravagant,  tbe  husband  can 
repudiate  the  contract,  iind  return  them,  but  be  cannot  keep  tbe  goods  and  refuse  pay- 
ment; if.  for  example,  he  lias  seen  bis  wife  wearing  an  expensive  dressi  which  he  knows 
he  did  not  himself  order  or  pay  for,  if  he  do  not  at  once  repudiate  tbe  transaction,  and 
return  tlie  goods*  he  will  be  held  to  have  consented  and  approved  of  tlie  purchase,  and 
he  cannot  afterwards  escape  liability  for  the  price.  This  position  of  husband  and  wife 
ia  taken  advantage  of  in  tbe  lower  walks  of  life  by  means  of  tlie  tally  system,  which  is 
the  cause  of  much  demoralization.  The  tallyman  calls  upon  the  wife  in  the  husliaud's 
absence  and  offers  her  goods,  which  are  generally  in  the  end  cliarsed  for  at  an  exorbi- 
tant rate;  but  as  he  consents  to  take  payment  by  installments,  and  as  tbe  wife  is  advised 
to  pay  them  secretly,  the  result  is  that  the  husband's  money  is  often  squandered.  These 
transactions  being  a  fraud  on  the  husband,  can  generally  be  checked  if.  at  tbe  first 
moment  he  becomes  aware  of  them,  the  husband  repudiates  them;  and  a  couiuv  court* 
or  any  other  court.  Would  give  him  every  assistance  in  getting  rid  of  nny  lialiility  so 
incurred,  if  he  should  afterwards  be  sued;  but  it  generally  happens  that  the  matter  has 
advanced  too  far  before  it  is  discovered;  or  he  has  done  sometning  which  i^  construed 
into  an  adoption  of  the  contract;  or,  what  is  frequently  the  case,  he  igiiorantly  supposes 
that  he  has  no  remedy. 

The  husband,  being  entire  master  of  his  own  actions,  has  the  power  to  decide  where 
to  live,  and  tbe  duty  of  the  wife  is  to  live  with  bim  in  the  same  house.  If  she  refuses 
to  do  so.  and  lives  apart  without  Just  cause,  he  is  not  liound  to  support  her  even  with 
necessaries.  If.  however,  she  separates  from  him  for  just  cause,  the  case  is  otherwise. 
Though  tbe  husband  is  bound  to  maintain  his  wife,  there  is.  curiously  cnnugb.  no  direct 
means  in  England  of  enforcing  this  duty.  There  are  circuitous  means  only.  The  wife, 
for  example,  cannot  sue  tlie  husband  herself,  but  she  lias  an  implied  authority  to  onler 
necessaries,  and  tbe  tradesman  so  supplying  these  can  sue  the  hnsband  for  the  price. 
Hence  it  is  that  when  a  tradesman  supplies  a  wife,  who  is  living  apart,  with  necessaries, 
before  he  can  be  sure  of  recovering  the  price  from  the  busliand.  he  must  ssiiisfy  himself 
that  the  wife  has  Just  cause  for  living  separately.  There  are  several  Just  causes  for  her 
living  apart  If  the  husband,  for  example,  treats  her  with  what  is  deemed  cruelty  in 
the  eye  oi  the  law — as  keeping  a  mistress  in  the  house,  starving  ai^  ^s^^l^jn||jj^^4^ 
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is  entltksd  to  leave  him,  and  she  can  order  necessaries  at  his  expense  from  any  trades^ 
mtin  willine  to  supply  her.  There  are,  however,  many  decrees  of  cruelty  and  ill-usage 
for  wliich  the  wife  hixs  practically  no  remedy,  and  of  which  the  law  can  take  no  cogniz- 
ance; for  the  law  cannot  remedy  a  tithe  of  the  ills  of  life.  If  the  hushatnd  have  the 
means,  and  yet  refuses  to  support  his  wife,  or  what  is  the  same  thin^.  if  he  willfully 
refuses  to  work,  being  able  to  do  so.  and  she  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish,  the 
parish  authorities  can  seize  the  goods  of  the  husband,  if  any,  and  bcll  them  for  her  sup- 
port; or  he  may  be  imprisoned  by  justices  of  the  peace,  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person, 
for  a  month.  But  in  such  circumstances  thu  husband  more  frequently  deserts  his  wife. 
If  he  deserts  her,  and  leaves  her  destitute,  and  a  charge  upon  the  parish,  he  may  then 
be  treated  under  tlie  vagrant  act  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  imprisoned  by  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  house  of  correction  for  three  mouths.  If  the  desertion  continue  for 
a  period  iiowever  long,  it  is  no  ground  in  Enslaud  for  a  divorce;  but  if  it  is  coupled 
with  adultery,  and  continues  two  years,  it  will  bo  so.  It  sometimes  happens  that  after 
a  husband  has  deserted  his  wife,  she  maintains  herself  by  her  own  exertions,  and 
acquires  propertjr ;  in  such  a  case,  her  earnings  (unless  the  marrlngc  took  place  after 
1870)  belong  to  him,  though  the  wife  might  in  all  csises  get  a  protection  order  from 
justices  of  the  peace,  which  excludes  him  and  his  creditors.  Stats.  20  and  21  Vict  e. 
85,  sec.  21;  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  108,  sec.  6,  7,  8;  88  and  84  Vict.  c.  93,  sec.  1. 

As  regards  crimes  committed  l)y  a  wife,  she  is  in  general  liable  to  be  punished  for 
these  in  the  same  way  as  if  she  were  nnmarried.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  as  regards 
crimes  committed  by' the  husband  and  wife  jointly.  If  the  crime  be  treason  or  murder, 
both  are  punished  precisely  as  if  they  were  unmarried.  But  in  all  the  lesser  crimes,  the 
theory  as  well  as  the  practice  is,  that  if  the  wife  was  a  party  to  the  crime,  and  com- 
mitted it  in  her  husband's  presence,  she  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  have  so  act4Mi  under 
the  compulsion  or  coercion  of  her  husband,  and  is  acquitted  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
so  favorable  is  the  law  on  this  ground  to  married  women  who  commit  crimes,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  one  waj^  or  the  other  as  to  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, it  will  still  be  presumed  that  the  wife  acted  under  this  marital  coercion,  and  so 
she  escapes  punishment  Another  curious  anomaly  arising  from  the  maxim  that  hus- 
band and  wife  are  one  person,  is,  that  a  wife  cannot  be  convicted  of  stealing  her  hus- 
band's foods.  If  she  abscond  with  his  property,  however  valuable,  siie  cannot  be 
punished.  But  this  rule  is  again  qualified  bv  the  circumstance,  that  if  she  commits 
adultery,  and  afterwards  absconds  with  the  aaulterer,  both  taking  away  the  husband*s 
goods,  the  adulterer  may  be  convicted  of  the  larceny,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  she  is  in 
that  case  liable  to  any  punishment.  And  where  the  third  party  has  not  in  view  any 
adultery  with  the  wi^,  but  joins  her  in  taking  away  the  husband  s  goods,  in  many  cases 
neither  he  nor  the  wife  can  be  punished  criminally. 

Husbands  and  wives  may  be  w^itnesses  for  or  against  other  parties  in  all  civil  cases, 
i.e.,  actions  and  suits  relating  to  debts,  contracts,  and  wroncs  which  are  not  crimes, 
and  in  alt  inquiries  of  a  civil  nature.  So  when  the  husliano  is  himself  a  party  in  a 
civil  action,  his  wife  may  be  compelled  by  the  opposite  party  to  be  a  witness;  but  in  all 
such  cases  neither  husband  nor  wife  can  be  compelled  to  disclose  any  cx>mmunicntion 
made  to  him  or  her  by  the  other  spouse  during  the  marriage.  As  regards  all  criminal 
proceedings  instituted  against  either  husband  or  wife,  the  other  spouse  is  neither  com- 
petent nor  can  l)e  compelled  to  be  a  witness;  but  where  the  huslmud  tmd  wife  are  not 
the  accused,  but  the  prosecuting  parties,  then,  inasmuch  as  tiie  crown  is  presumed  to  be 
the  prosecutor,  and  they  are  not  parties,  they  may  be  botli  witnesses,  subject  to  the 
qualification  as  to  not  being  bound  to  disclose  communications  made  by  and  to  each 
other  during  marriage.  There  is  an  exception  also  to  the  rule  that  neither  can  be  n  wit- 
ness against  the  other  in  criminal  procecdmgH — viz.,  where  the  wife  clmrges  her  liusband 
with  an  assault  or  other  crime  of  greater  degree  upon  her  person,  she  is  in  that  case 
only  a  competent  witness  against  him,  for  oUierwise  the  onme  might  go  unpunislicd. 
Moreover,  in  all  proceedings  instituted  in  consequence  of  adultery  of  tlie  husband  or 
wife,  neither  of  the  married  parties  is  competent  or  can  lie  compelled  to  he  a  witness, 

2.  As  to  the  property  of  the  married  persons.  As  regards  the  husband,  he  still 
remains  sole  owner  of  his  property,  real  and  personal,  and  can  do  what  he  likes  with  it; 
and  he  may,  as  already  stated,  by  will  devise  and  bequeath  it  all  to  strangers,  regardless 
of  the  wife.  lie  can  also  sue  ond  be  sued  ns  before,  irrespective  of  his  wife.  But  as 
regards  the  wife,  the  case  is  difl^crent  Owing  to  her  incapacity  to  contract  or  even  to 
hold  personal  property  independently  of  her  husband,  she  can  neither  sue  nor  be  sued 
•except  w^here  she  has  separate  property  settled  upon  her,  as  afterwards  explaincMd.  If 
i»he  had  personal  property  before  marriage,  the  whole,  in  marria^s  before  1870,  was 
the  sole  and  alisolute  property  of  the  hnsirand  immediately  after  the  marriage,  if  there 
is  no  man*! age  settlement  All  debts  which  were  due  to  her  before  marriage  also  l)ecome 
after  marriage  debts  due  to  him.  provided  he  chooses  to  reduce  them  into  poaaession, 
and  sue  for  them.  Asa  general  nile,  therefore,  the  wife  could  not  unless  married  after 
1870.  earn  and  en  joy  her  earnings  separately:  but  this,  nswcll  as  legacies  coming  to 
her,  are  now,  by  the  act  38  and  84  Vici.  c.  98,  made  the  rule  in  ail  cases,  and  he  is  not 
liable  for  the  wife's  debts  contracted  liefore  marriage,  but  a  settlement  may  still  vary 
tlie  mle.  As  regards  persons  married  lief  ore  1870,  the  old  rule  remains,  that  she  could 
not  aue  in  her  own  right    Hence,  in  cases  where  a  debt  wfp  ^u^  ^^i^J^|^m,^fiiarriage^ 
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or  the  money  claimed  had  been  earned  by  her  during  marriage,  both  she  and  her  husband 
may  sue  ft)r  it,  or  he  alone  must  sue  for  it,  according  to  circumstances.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  wife  was  in  debt  before  her  marriage,  tlie  husband,  who  in  effect  married  lier 
debts  also,  must  be  sued  jointly  with  her;  and  so,  if  she  committed  some  wrong,  as  a 
Blander  or  assault,  tlie  husband  must  be  sued  jointly  with  her;  but  where  she  merely 
ordered  goods  which  were  supplied  to  tlie  hui*baud,  lie  alone  is  liable,  and  he  alone  can 
be  sued.  When  the  wife  was  once  sued  along  with  Uie  husband,  both  of  them  could 
be  imprisoned;  but  the  wife  was  immediately  discharged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on 
application  to  a  judge,  provided  she  liud  no  separate  property  of  her  own  out  of  which 
the  debt  was  payable.  The  old  rule  as  to  the  wife's  pergonal  property  becoming  the 
husband's  absolutely  after  marriage,  suffered  qualification  when  such  property  consisted 
not  of  money  or  chattels,  but  of  what  are  called  chattels  reul,  such  as  leases  and  mort- 
gages. In  such  a  case,  they  become  so  far  the  property  of  the  husband,  that  he  can  sell 
them  during  his  life,  but  he  cannot  bequeath  them  by  will;  and  on  hij»  death  they  remain 
hers,  while  on  her  death  they  l)ecome  his.  Again,  where  the  wife's  personal  estate 
before  maniage  consisted  of  mere  rights  of  action  or  debts  due  to  her.  they  were  so 
far  his  that  he  could  at  any  time  sue  for  them,  and  so  reduce  them  into  possession,  and 
make  them  his  own  absolutely,  but  could  not  bequeath  them  by  will:  and  if  he  did  not 
sue  for  them  in  his  lifetime,  they  survived  to  the  wife  after  his  death.  As  regards  the 
wifeV  real  estate— i.e..  her  lands  and  houses  held  in  freehold— the  husband  does  not 
acquire  these  absolutely  by  the  marriHge,  but  he  thereby  l)ecoraes  eniiiled  to  a  life-estate 
in  them.  He  cannot  sell  the  property,  though  he  may  sell  his  own  life-estate  in  It.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  the  real  estate  still  coniinues  to  belong  to  the  wife,  she  cannot 
«ell  it.  like  an  ordinary  owner,  unless  she  separately  acknowledges  the  deed  of  sale, 
•which  is  done  by  her  going  before  a  commissioner  or  a  judge,  who  examines  her  in  pri- 
vate, and  explains  the  nature  of  the  deed,  and  sees  that  she  understands  its  purport,  and 
that  she  acts  freely,  without  the  coercion  of  the  husband. 

On  the  death  of  one  of  the  married  parties,  the  property  is  disposed  of  as  follows:  if 
the  husband  dies,  his  will  may.  as  already  staled,  dispose  of  his  whole  property  to 
strangers,  irrespective  of  the  wife,  and  she  nuiy  be  left  entirely  destitute  in  consequence. 
But  there  are  some  things  his  will  cannot  lake  away  from  her.  as,  fcir  example,  her 
lejuses,  separate  property,  etc..  and  her  real  estate.  I'o  these  may  be  added  her  para- 
phernalia, which  consists  of  her  personal  apparel  and  jewels;  but  even  these  will  be 
taken  by  her  hiisbixnd's  creditors,  if  there  is  a  deticiency  of  assets.  If  the  husband  die 
Ts-ithout  a  will,  the  law  is  more  Iii)eral  to  the  widow:  she  Is  entitled  to  one  third  of  the 
husband's  i^rsonal  estate  absolutely,  and  not  merely  to  a  life-interest;  she  is  also  entitled 
to  dower  out  of  her  husband's  reafestate.  i.e.,  to  a*life-interest  of  one-third  of  the  whole 
real  estate  which  belonged  to  him.  This  right  of  dower,  however,  can  in  general  be 
defeated  by  the  hu-sband's  will.  When  the  wife  dies  before  the  husband,  he  becomes 
entitled  U>  nearly  all  her  personal  estate,  of  whatever  description,  even  though  she  left 
children  of  the  marriage;  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  she  can  in  general  make  no 
■will  which  l>as  any  effect,  if  the  husband  chooses  to  repudiate  it.  As  regards  the  wife's 
real  estate,  if  a  child  has  been  born,  who  might  by  possibility  have  inherited  her  real 
estate,  then  the  husband  has,  b^r  the  courtesy  of  England,  an  estate  for  life  in  the  whole 
of  such  real  estate;  but  if  no  child  has  ever  been  born,  the  real  estate  goes  to  the  wife's 
heir-at-hiw,  or  if  none,  to  the  crown. 

Tlie  common  law  of  England  has  been  often  considered,  especially  of  late  years,  as 
unjust  towards  women,  in  subjecting  them  too  much  to  the  caprice  of  their  husbands. 
There  are,  however,  several  ways  of  avoiding  this,  but  they  are  only  available,  as  will 
at  once  be  seen,  to  the  rich.  The  most  effectual  way  of  preventing  the  husband  having 
powers  so  absolute  as  the  law  gives  him,  isr  by  executing  a  marriace  'settlement  before 
man'iage.  By  means  of  a  settlement,  not  only  all  the  property  whlcfi  the  wife  has  before 
marriage,  but  also  all  which  she  expects  to  have  during  marriage,  may  be  settled  upon 
her  to  her  separate  use,  and  put  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  husband.  This  is  done 
by  the  agency  of  trustees,  who  hold  and  manage  her  property  as  their  own.  keeping  the 
husband  at  arms'  length,  and  yet  she  has  almost  the  same  power  of  acting  independently 
as  if  she  were  not  mamed:  she  can  draw  her  rents,  keep  her  bank-account,  enter  into 
(wntrncts,  and  bond  her  separate  property,  and  also  execute  her  will,  as  if  she  were  a 
man.  Sometimes  the  husband  and  wife  both  settle  their  property  by  the  same  settle- 
ment; or  if  the  wife  has  no  property,  the  husband  may  settle  his  upon  her  in  the  same 
way.  She  is  in  that  case  generally  allowed  a  certain  sum  per  annum  as  pin-money,  to 
spend  upon  her  personal  aoornment;  and  by  means  of  her  tnistees,  she  can  sue  her  hus- 
band for  this  sum.  if  not  punctually  paid.  Sometimes,  by  the  marriage  settlement,  if 
the  husbjind  had  no  money,  the  wife's  money  Is  settled  partly  upon  him,  so  that  he  has 
a  certain  allowance  per  annum;  but  in  tiie  event  of  his  becoming  insolvent  or  bankrupt, 
the  money  is  not  to  go  to  his  creditors,  but  to  remain  for  tlie  wife's  use.  In  short, 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  mutual  arrangements,  by  means  of  a  mar- 
riage settlement,  for  providing  against  the  possible  hardships  of  the  common  law.  It  is 
on  the  same  principle  that,  in  some  cases,  the  court  of  chancery  has  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  husband  acquiring  so  absolute  an  interest  in  the  wife's  property  as  the  common 
law  gives  him.  But  a  gi'eat  step  towards  emancipating  married  women's  property  from 
their  husband's  power  was  achieved  in  1870  by  the  act  83  and  34  Vict.  c.  93,  which,  as 
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already  stated,  made  the  wife's  earnings  and  Icgracics  her  separate  property,  and  enabled 
lit'i*  to  make  ilepo>it8  in  savings  lianks,  and  in  the  funds,  and  to  insure  her  own  or  licr 
Iiu.sban(r.s  life  for  her  own  exrlusive  benefit,  and  so  tliat  sliu  c^ui  sue  in  her  owu  nanio 
for  licr  separate  property.  Tliis  act  has  some  defects  wiiich  the  legislature  must  sooner 
or  later  remedy  and  extend,  for  the  better  protection  of  women,  and  unreniiiting  effurti 
have  iHien  useil  for  this  purpose. 

When  a  maiTiage  is  once  contracted,  the  parties  cannot  of  themselves,  or  by  any 
arrangement  iliey  can  enter  into,  put  an  end  to  it;  nothing  can  do  this  but  a  divorce,  or 
tlie  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  It  is  a  delusion  not  uncommon  among  the  wf>rking- 
ctasses.  that  if  one  of  the  parlies  runs  away  or  disappears,  the  marria<je  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  party  left  Iwliind  may,  at  least  after  a  lime,  marry  agjiin.  This  is,  however,  not 
the  case.  It  is  true,  that  if  one  of  tlie  parties  has  not  heard  of  tlie  other  for  seven  ye;irs, 
and  has  reason  to  believe  that  that  other  is  dead,  the  former  cannot  be  convicted  and 
punished  for  bigamy  in  marrying  again.  But  this  is  merely  an  excuse  for  e>caping  the 
usual  punishment;  the  second  marriage  only  remains  good  if  the  lost  party  is  reully 
deaii.  or  never  turns  up  again.  If  at  any  time,  however  remote,  the  parly  sirppoM.Hi  to 
be  dead  returns,  the  tirst  marriage  still  remains  good,  and  the  second  bigamous  marriage 
becomes  a  nullity,  and  the  children  lM)rn  of  it,  if  any,  are  bastard.«i,  so  that  ho  long  as 
both  parties  live,  the  only  way  of  dissolving  the  niamage,  so  as  to  permit  either  lo 
marry  again,  is  a  divorce,  which  can  be  obtained  only  on  certain  grave  grounds.  There 
is  an  intermediate  state,  called  judkutl  Heparaiion  (q.v.),  which  am  l»e  brouglit  about  for 
certain  grounds  less  than  what  would  warnmt  divorce.  But  though  u  wife  judicially 
separated  may  enter  into  contracts,  and  is,  as  regards  her  deidings,  much  the  same  as  an 
unnmrried  woman,  she  is  still  a  wife,  and  cannot  marry  again ;  and  if  the  p;irties  arc 
living  separate  hy  mutual  agreement,  they  arc  nevertheless  married,  and  liave  most, 
though  not  ail.  of  the  rights  of  married  persons. 

SoUand.—Tha  law  of  husband  and  wife  in  Scotland  as  regards  their  persona!  rights 
and  disabilities,  and  the  property  during  the  marriage,  does  not  substantially  differ  fn»ai 
the  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  the  following  points  may  be  noticed.  As  reinirds 
their  persons  and  personal  rights  and  crimes,  the  law  is  the  Siime.  Ii  is  often  said  thai 
in  Scotland  the  movable  property  of  both  husband  and  wife  become  a  kind  of  joint-stock 
property,  called  goo(h  in  commuima  (q.v.);  but  this  phrase  has  no  meaning  except  with 
reference  lo  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  property  after  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The  husband  is,  as  in  England,  entire 
master,  except  that  he  cannot  on  death-bed  bequeath  more  than  a  share  of  the  property 
away  from  the  wife.  The  wife's  movable  property  becomes  the  husband's,  and  lu'r 
heritable  property  remains  subject  to  the  husband's  life-rent  When  she  disposes  of  her 
heritable  property,  she  must  ratify  the  deed  by  going  l)efore  a  magistnite,  an(i  acknowl- 
edging that  she  acts  of  her  own  free  will.  When  the  husband  deserts  her,  she  may,  as 
in  England,  obtain  a  judge's  order  to  protect  her  earnings  and  moneys;  and  she  has 
a  preferable  right  to  a  reasonable  provision  out  of  any  property  to  which  she  may  suc- 
ceed. (Conjugal  rights  amendment  acts,  1861  and  1874.)  By  the  married  women's 
property  (Scotland)  act.  1877,  the  produce  of  a  wife's  industry  or  skill  is  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  her  husband,  and  his  liability  for  her  antenuptial  debts  is  restricted  to  the 
amount  she  brought  into  the  marriage.  A  wife  has,  in  Scotland,  the  power  to  hind  lier 
husband  for  necessaries;  but  tlie  husband  can,  by  a  process  of  inhibition,  give  notice 
to  tradesmen  not  to  supply  her  at  his  expense,  and  this  notice  will  be  binding  on  all  the 
queen's  subjecis.  No  such  notice  in  England  would  have  so  strong  an  effect:  but  even 
in  Scotland  such  a  notice  tis  inhibition  does  not  prevent  the  wife  ordering  necessuries, 
if  not  otherwise  supplied.  A  rich  wife  is  t>ound.  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  to  inain- 
tain  her  husband  out  of  her  separate  estate.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  rights  of 
the  parties  may  be  varied  by  an  antenuptial  contract  or  marriage  settlement;  but  there 
is  less  need  for  it,  for  the  common  law  makes  a  provision  for  the  wife  in  spite  of  her  hu^ 
band,  since  he  cannot  by  will  iKjqueath  away  from  her  more  than  one-thira  or  one-half  of 
his  movable  property  i-espec; lively,  according  as  there  are  children  or  no  children.  Sec 
Goods  in  Communion,  will.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  married  parties  may 
also  execute  a  post-nuptial  contract,  which  will  be  bindinff  if  the  husband  was  solvent 
at  the  time  of  executing  the  deed;  but  thoush  in  England  it  will  be  in  thnt  cnse  valid 
both  as  against  wife  and  children  and  creditors,  yet  in  Scotland  it  will  bind  the  wife 
and  children  only  if  they  thereby  get  a  better  provision  than  they  would  have  lx?en  enti- 
tled to  independently  of  anvderul,  or  at  least  something  which  they  accept  as  equivalent 
And.  as  a  general  rule,  nothini;  can  be  done  after  marria<^e  by  the  parties  so  as  to  settle 
the  property  on  either  party,  if  the  effect  is  to  defeat  their  then  creditors.  The  Scotch 
widow'.s  terce  corresponds  to  the  English  widow's  dower,  and  the  rule  as  to  tlic  p»ira- 
phernalia  is  not  substaintially  different.  The  law  as  to  the  dissolution  of  the  niarriago 
and  bigamy  Is  the  same  in  Scotland,  though  the  grounds  of  divorce  arc  more  libentl  in 
Scotland.     See  Diyorck.     Paterson's  Compendium  of  EngUsh  and  Scotch  Law, 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  (anU).^X  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Icpal  status 
of  husband  and  wife  in  resided  to  each  other  and  to  society,  in  all  or  nearly  all  the 
states  of  the  American  union,  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  in  England.  Under  iho 
common  law,  wives  were  often  subjected  to  great  hardship.     Half  a  century  ago  the 
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pnliTlc  attention  was  called  by  a  few  earnest  people  to  the  essential  injustice  of  these 
long-establisheil  doctrines,  the  kev  to  which  is  found  in  the  nuixim  tliai  the  legal 
existence  of  the  wife  is  mergetl  in  that  of  her  husband.  The  agitation,  ihough 
disi'0«intenanced  and  ridiculed  for  a  time,  took  fast  hold  upon  the  public  conscience, 
and  found  expression  in  numerously  signed  petitions  to  the  Icgishilures  for  a  reform  of 
the  obnoxious  hiws.  While  the  claim  of  the  agitators  that  women  should  Iw  permitted 
to  vote  and  be  made  eligible  to  ofllce  was  lightly  regarded,  conscientious  legislators 
would  not  refuse  to  listen  when  wives  and  mothers  besought  them  to  redrc&s  odious  and 
inhuman  abuses.  Women  who  liad  made  a  study  of  the  subject  were  accorded  a  heiir- 
ing  before  legislative  committees.  New  York  was  the  tirst  stale  to  respoml  to  the 
demand  for  reform,  but  the  example  was  followed  by  others  in  rapid  succes!>ion.  until 
now  the  common  law  doctrine  liiat  a  wife^s  legal  existence  is  merged  in  that  of  her  hus- 
band is  regarded  with  universal  disfavor  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  The  laws  of  the  .states 
differ  in  some  respects  from  each  other,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  real  and  pergonal  prop- 
erly possessed  by  a  woman  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  wliicli  *he  may  acquire 
thereafter,  I'emains  her  own,  free  from  any  interest  of  the  husband  or  any  clain\  of  his 
creditors.  In  some  of  the  states,  but  not  in  all.  she  is  permitted  lo  convey  her  property 
by  deed,  or  to  bequeath  or  devise  it  by  will.  In  New  York  and  a  few  other  slates,  she 
is  allowed  to  manage  her  property  as  if  single,  to  make  contracts  cciiicerning  it,  to 
engage  in  any  trade  or  business,  to  appropriate  her  own  earnings,  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  lo  maintain  actions  in  her  own  name  for  injuries  done  to  her  person,  property,  or 
chiiracter.  As  truly,  as  wittily  said,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  common  law  husband  and 
wife  are  one,  and  that  that  one  is  the  husband;  but  under  the  new  legislation  the  wife 
has  the  same  standing  before  the  law  iis  her  husband.  In  the  western  and  southern 
states  the  wife  has  a  secure  interest  in  the  homestead,  and  cannot  be  dispossessed  with- 
out her  consent.  The  new  legislation  has  not  changed  the  common  law  presumptir)a 
that  it  is  the  husband's  duly  to  support  his  family,  to  furnish  a  home  for  his  wife,  and 
provide  her  with  such  means  of  subsistence  as  are  suitable  to  his  station  in  life.  As 
a  general  rule  it  is  still  the  ri^ht  of  the  wife  to  procure  the  necesstiries  of  life  upon  his 
credit.  She  may  leave  him,  if  she  chooses,  and  there  is  no  law  to  compel  her  to  return; 
but  in  that  case,  her  riglit  to  a  support  from  him  will  cease.  If  she  be  enticed  awav  or 
seduced,  the  husband  may  recover  for  any  pecuniary  damages  thereby  incurred,  the 
old  rule,  ihat  he  is  responsible  for  any  crime  committed  by  her  in  his  presence  and  by 
bis  direction,  remains  in  force.  In  many  of  the  American  states  husbands  and  wives 
may  be  witnesses  against  each  other,  except  as  to  facts  communicated  in  marital  con- 
fidence. 

HUSBANDRY,  Patrons  op.    See  Grange,  ante. 

HUBBAHLET,  Servant  in.  Under  a  variety  of  acts,  agricultural  servants  could  he 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  breach  of  the  contract  of  service. 
This  liability  was  abolished  in  1875.  and  husbandmen  are  now  entitled  to  the  remedies 
provided  by  the  employers  and  workmen  act  of  that  year. 

HUSBANDS,  Herman,  d,  1704;  prominent  in  the  American  revolution;  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  '*  regulators  in  North  Caro- 
lina." He  was  an  associate  of  Albert  Gallatin  and  other  patriots,  but  after  the  peace 
was  compromised  in  the  whisky  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  and  imprisoned. 

HUSCH,  a  t.  of  Moldavia,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Pruth,  40  m.  s.e.  from  Jassy.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  district.  Here  the  treaty  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  was  signed  in 
1711.    Pop.  about  12.000. 

HU8KI880N,  WiLLiAM,  an  eminent  English  statesman,  was  b.  at  Birch  Moreton,  in 
Worcestershire,  Mar.  11, 1770,  and  in  1788  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  Ho 
took  part  in  the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  and  as  a  member  of  the  club  of  1788.  attracted 
attention  by  a  nnmber  of  speeches  on  subjects  of  political  economy.  In  1792  he 
returned  to  England,  received  a  subordinate  appointment  under  the  tory  government, 
and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pitt  and  Canning.  In  1795  he  was  selected 
by  Dundas.  the  war  minister,  to  be  first  under-secretary ;  and  sat  in  parliament  for 
Morpeth.  He  subsequently  held  several  offices  under  Pitt,  with  whom  he  retired  in 
1801.  and  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1802,  lost  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons. 
In  1804  he  was  returned  for  Liskeard,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
'the  new  Pitt  cabinet.  On  Pitt's  death,  however,  m  1806,  he  lost  this  office,  but  was 
restored  to  it  by  Mr.  Percival  in  1807.  He  sat  for  Harwich,  1807-12;  Chichester.  1812- 
23:  and  Liverpool,  182^-80.  In  1814  he  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  woods  and 
forests;  in  1822.  president  of  the  board  of  trade;  in  1827,  secretary  of  state  for  the  col* 
onies;  and  in  1828,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  But  this  office  he  resigned,  and 
retired  from  the  ministry  the  same  year.  Tlirough  his  exertions  the  old  restrictions  on 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  foreign  countries  were  removed.  Ho  also  obtained  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  manv  import  duties,  considerable  relaxation  of  tlie  naviga- 
tion laws,  and  is  allowed  to  nave  been  the  great  pioneer  of  free  trade.  He  received 
fatal  injuries  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  Sept.  15,  1830, 
and  died  the  same  evening.  A  collection  of  his  speeches  was  published  in  1831.  Both 
from  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  views  which  they  exhibit,  and  iheir  fullness  of  accu- 
rate details,  they  are  interesting  to  the  student  of  political  economy,  ed  by  V^OUV  !(:: 
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ETTSS,  John,  Uie  Bohemian  reformer,  whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of  Jerome' 

of  Pniguc  (q.v.),  both  ou  accouut  of  the  work  which  lhe)r  wrought  and  the  death  which 
they  sufffred,  was  b.  in  1373  at  Hussiiiecz,  near  Pnichuiicz,  in  the  s.  of  Bohemia.  He 
studied  at  tiie  university  of  Prague,  where  he  soon  made  great  progress  in  tlie  branches 
of  learning  nio^t  valued  in  that  age,  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1396,  and  licgan 
to  lecture  publicly  in  1398.  In  1402  he  became  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel  in 
Prague,  and  labored  with  the  greatest  earnestness  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  all  his  clerical  functions.  As  a  i)reacher  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
both  by  the  common  people  and  by  the  students;  whilst  as  confessor  to  queen  6ophia 
he  obtained  access  to  the  court.  At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Wickliffe,  which  exercised  a  great  iutluence  over  him.  Tlie  monks  and  clergy  were 
of  course  violent  enemies  to  Uuss,  as  he  denounced,  with  continually  increasing  bold- 
ness,  their  corruptions.  Archbishop  Bbiiiko  burned  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  in  1410, 
in  compliance  with  a  brief  of  pope  Alexander  V.,  and  complained  to  the  pope  of  Husa 
as  a  AVycliffite.  Hereupon  he  was  summoned  to  Rome;  but  he  did  not  go,  and  the 
combined  iutluence  of  the  people,  the  court,  and  the  university,  compellra  the  arch- 
bishop to  remove  a  prohibition  which  he  had  issued  against  his  preaching.  But  in  1413, 
pope  John  XXIII.  having  published  a  bull  of  indulgence  in  order  to  a  crusade  against 
Ladislaus,  the  excommunicated  king  of  Kaples,  whose  kingdom  the  pope  claimed  as  a 
papal  tief,  Huss  boldly  raised  his  voice  against  the  whole  procedure  as  unchristian, 
whilst  Jerome  of  Prague  also  stood  forth  to  condemn,  in  the  stronj^cst  manner,  both  the 
bull  and  the  vendors  of  indulgences.  An  interdict  against  Huss,  in  1418,  was  the  con- 
sequence. Huss,  however,  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council  and  to  Christ,^ 
and  wrote  a  book,  On  the  Church,  in  which  he  condemned  the  abuses  of  the  papacy,  and 
denied  the  unconditional  supremacy  of  the  lioman  pontiff.  Thinking  himself  no  longer 
safe  in  Prague,  he  now  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  preached  the  gospel  wiUi 
^reat  power.  In  1414  he  went  to  Constance  to  the  ^'ncral  council,  summoned  thither, 
mdeea,  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  but  under  the  protection  of  king  Wenceslaus,  and  having 
a  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor  Sigismund.  Having  reached  Constance  Nov.  3,  he 
was,  on  the  26th  of  the  stmic  month,  apprehended  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Bohemian  and  Polish  nobles.  His  trial  was  conducted  with  little  regard  even  to  the 
appearance  of  equity.  July  6,  1415,  thirtj'-nine  charccs  were  exhibited  against  him, 
some  of  which  he  acknowledged  as  exhibiting  his  doctrine,  whilst  others  he  utterly 
denied.  Beine  required  to  recant  his  allc^rcd  errors,  he  refused  to  do  so  until  they  should 
be  proved  to  be  errors.  He  and  his  writings  were  now  condemned  to  the  tire,  and  in 
spite  of  his  safe-conduct,  the  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same  day,  and  tiie  ashes 
of  the  martyr  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine.    See  Palacky's  Oeseh,  von  BOhmen, 

EirsSAE',  a  light-cavalry  trooper,  dressed  in  a  loose  jacket,  with  other  articles  of 
attire  easy  in  set,  and  a  fur  cap;  aimed  usually  with  a  saber  and  pistol.  The  idea  of 
these  troops,  now  in  everv  army,  came  originally  from  Hungary.  There  were  18  regi- 
ments of  Hussars  in  the  British  army  in  1877. 

SVSBITEB,  the  followers  of  Huss  (q.v.).  Honoring  him  and  Jerome  of  Prague  as 
martyrs,  they  despised  the  decrees  and  anathemas  of  the  council,  and  took  terrible 
revenge  on  the  priests  and  monks.  The  symbol  of  their  confederacy  was  the  cup,  the 
use  of  which  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they  extended  to  the  laity,  as  James  de  Misa  had 
already  done  with  the  approbati(m  of  Huss.  In  1417  king  Wenceslaus  was  constrained 
to  grant  them  the  use  or  many  churches.  After  his  death,  Aug.  18,  1419.  the  majority 
of  the  states  refused  to  acknowledge  his  brother,  the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  had 
broken  his  safe-conduct  to  Huss.  And  the  papal  instructions  to  the  cardinal  legate, 
John  Dominico,  requiring  him  to  employ  violent  measures  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Hussites,  an  insurrection  ensued,  and  the  war  l)egan  which  is  known  in  histonr  ai>  the 
Hussite  war.  Convents  and  churches  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  priests  ana  monka 
were  slain.  The  Hussites  divided  into  two  parties— the  Calixtine»  (q.v.),  and  the  I'ab^r- 
Ue$  (q.v.).    See  Huu  et  la  Guerre  dee  Husdtee,  by  £me8t  Denis  (1879). 

HU'STED,  James  W.,  b.  N.  Y..  1883;  graduated  at  Yale  and  waa  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1857.  After  filling  a  number  of  local  offices  he  wae  chosen  to  the  legislature,  and 
Jn  1847  was  speaker  of  the  assembly. 

Eir8TIH€W(Ang.-8ax.  hueting,  a  place  of  council),  a  place  or  platform  where  mem* 
hers  of  parliament  are  formally  proposed  or  nominated  for  election. 

Eir'Smc,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  and  23  m.  w.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  smalL 
river.  It  waa  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  possessed  many  ships.  Pop.  *76.  5,765, 
who  manufacture  leather  and  tobacco,  and  carry  on  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  some 
trade  in  wool  and  cattle. 

HUT,  in  army  affairs,  is  a  wooden  structure,  more  or  less  rough  in  its  details,  for  the 
bousing  of  troops.  It  is  substituted  very  often  for  the  tent,  when  the  sojourn  in  a  camp 
or  cantonment  Is  likely  to  Ik:  of  considernlion,  as.  for  instance,  through  a  winter — a  hut. 
however  rude,  which  is  wind  an«l  water-tight,  being  as  superior  in  comfort  to  ti  toDi  as 
the  latter  is  to  the  open  air.  Huts  may  lie  made  of  nlmost  any  size,  and  arc  sometimea 
for  one  officer;  at  others,  for  as  many  as  lUO  men.     The  principal  hut  e^Gani|>|nenla  at 
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present  \n  the  United  Kingdom  are  at  Aldershot,  Sborncliffe.  Colchester,  and  the 
Curragh  of  Klldare;  in  BritiBh  North  Atneiica,  hut-camps  are  situated  at  intervals  of  a 
day's  march  on  the  route  from  New  Brunswick  to  Quebec,  and  tiie  troops  who  made 
that  winter-march  in  IBGl  to  1863  found  their  shelter  truly  welcome. 

As  the  hut  is  as  useful  to  tlie  settler  in  a  wild  ctmntr}'  as  it  is  to  a  soldier,  we  give 
some  of  the  particulars  of  their  manufitcture  in  different  forms.  Huts  are  of  four  sorts: 
1.  Tiie  loff  hut:  2  The  framed  hut;  8.  The  jetm^  liut  (of  tempered  clay). 

The  lag  hut  is  formed  of  rougli  logs  or  trunks  of  trees,  laid  crosswise  in  tiers  to  tlie 
required  height,  the  angles  l)eing  formed  by  a  notch  on  each  side  of  tlie  log,  about  ono- 
third  of  itsdiametcr  In  depth,  and  a  few  inches  from  the  extremity.  1'he  space  between 
the  logs  is  tlien  made  water-tight  and  air-tight  by  a  stuffing  of  clay,  wattles,  sallows, 
or  small  bundles  of  twiga  Within,  the  joints  should  he  lined  with  laths,  or  the  whole 
interior  may  be  boarded  with  inch-planks,  if  sucii  are  nttuinablc.  The  roof  should 
he  supported  by  a  scantling  (see  Roof),  and  may  consist  of  overlapping  boards,  or 
boards  laid  Hush  and  shingled,  or  laths  and  shingles,  or  even  birch-bark  alone.  The 
door  is  usually  ledgud,  and  there  are  one  or  two  windows,  with  glazed  sashes  and 
shutters.  These  should  be  made  by  regular  carpenters,  and  taken  to  the  place  of  build- 
ing ready  for  use.  A  hut  thus  formed  makes  a  snug  habitation,  and  will  last  for  many 
years;  exclusive  of  the  sashes,  two  men  can  erect,  in  about  a  week,  a  hut  of  rough  logs 
which  shall  bo  sufficiently  large  for  their  residence — that  is,  with  an  interior  area  of 
about  15  ft.  by  10  feet. 

When  circumstances  permit  the  logs  are  occasionally  squared,  which  enables  them 
to  Ije  fitted  more  accurately  to  each  other,  and  adds,  of  course,  to  the  solidity  and  finish 
of  the  whole  structure,  as  well  as  to  its  durability.  In  this  case  the  corner  logs,  instead 
of  crossing  each  other,  are  joined  by  a  dove-tail,  or  by  cutting  the  end  of  each  to  an 
angle  of  45*. 

The  framed  hut  has  the  advantage  over  the  log  hut  of  allowing  more  exactness  of 
finish  and  from  its  lightness  and  portability  being  easily  transported  to  any  place  where 
logs  for  hut-building  might  not  be  forthcoming.  It  consists  of  a  strong  frumework  of 
squared  wood,  properly  fitted  together,  and  covered  with  overlapping  planks  or  weather- 
boaixis.  The  pieces  Should  be  sawn  to  the  proper  size,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  num- 
bered; then  packed  together  in  small  compass  for  conveyance  to  tlie  intended  s>te, 
where  the  structure  can  soon  he  erected.  No  one  piece  need  exceed  11  ft.  in  length, 
6  in.  in  breadth,  and  2  in.  in  depth.  The  uprights  should  not  be  more  than  from  15  in. 
to  18  in.  apart,  and  should  be  firmly  held  by  ditigonal  tie-rods.  The  fii-st  step  is  to  care- 
fully level  the  ground  on  which  the  hut  is  to  stand,  and  if  a  dwarf- wall  of  stone  or 
brick,  8  or  10  in.  high,  can  be  built  round,  so  much  the  better.  On  this  ground  or  wall 
a  rectangular  frame  of  thick  wood  (say  6  in.  by  8)  must  be  laid  as  a  basis  for  the  frame- 
work; on  this  latter  the  uprights  are  placed,  the  binding  tie-rods  fixed,  and  the  ca|>.'>ill, 
corresponding  to  the  frame  below,  placed  above  all,  every  joint  l)eing  carefully  mortised 
and  tenoned.  The  weather-boards  can  now  be  nailed  on  the  outside,  and  when  the 
roof  i»  put  on,  the  hut  is  complete.  The  breadth  should  not,  for  stability,  exceed  10> 
ft. ;  and  when  the  hut  is  of  any  considerable  length,  cros8-l)eams  should  be  thrown  from 
side  to  side  at  the  top.  The  roof  should  be  mme  of  ordinary  scantling,  as  described 
under  Roof.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  one  of  these  huts,  80  ft.  long.  16  broad,  and 
10  high,  malccs  a  good  barrack-room  for  20  soldiers.  The  camps  at  Aldershot  and  the 
CuiTagh  are  mainly  formed  of  framed  huts.  Wiiere  extra  warmth  is  desired,  the  spaces 
l>etween  the  uprights  are  built  up  roughly  with  bricks,  burned  or  unburned. 

Pise  huts,  common  in  the  s.  of  Prance,  and  very  useful  where  wood  is  scarce,  as  well 
as  very  comfortable,  are  walled  with  blocks  of  clayey  earth,  rammed  with  great  pressure 
into  wooden  molds  until  they  assume  the  forms  of  stones.  These  arc  laid  one  above 
each  other  much  as  stones  themselves  would  be  by  a  mason,  and  the  wall  so  formed  is 
bo  til  durable  and  sightly. 

Tlie  most  critical  operation  for  the  non-professional  hut-builder  is  roofing.  This  is 
usually  of  thatch,  shingles,  paper,  or  felt,  if  lightness  be  an  object;  and  of  stones^ 
bricks,  or  tiles,  if  the  walls  be  calculated  to  bear  their  pressure. 

HITTCHESOK,  Frat?ci8.  a  distinguished  phflosopher  of  last  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  the  n.  of  ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1694  He  studied  for 
tiie  church  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  but  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  theologi- 
cal course,  he  was  induced  to  2P®°  ^  private  academy  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  which 
proved  highly  successful.  In  17*10  he  published  his  Inquiry  into  th^  OnginM  of  our 
Ideae  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  etc.,  which  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  notice 
of  many  influential  personages,  such  as  lord  Granville,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland^ 
archbishop  King,  primate  Boulter,  and  others.  This  work  was  followed,  in  1728,  by 
his  Ess<iy  on  the  Nature  and  Oonduet  of  the  Pamons;  and  in  the  year  after,  lie  waa 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  died  in 
1747.  His  largest  and  most  important  work.  A  System  cf  Moral  Philoeophy.  was  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow  in  1755  by  his  son,  Francis  Hutcheson,  m.d.,  with  a  prefnro  on  the 
life,  writings,  and  character  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Leechman,  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  same  university.  As  a  metaphysician,  Hutcheson  may  be  considered  a  pioneer  of 
the  so-called  "Scotch  school."    From  the  period  of  hia  lectures,  according  to  Dugald 
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Stewart,  mn}r  be  dated  the  metapbyskal  philosophy  of  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  the 
literary  tnaia  in  generul,  which  marked  tliat  country  during  the  hist  century,  although, 
as  Stewart  ackuowiedges  and  Humiiion  shows,  traces  of  the  Scotch  philosophy  appear 
in  earlier  writers.  But  it  itt  as  a  moral  philosopher,  rather  thnn  as  a  metaphysician. 
Uutcheson  shiues.  His  system  is,  to  a  large  extent,  that  of  Shaftesbury,  but  it  is  more 
complete,  colierent,  and  clearly  illustrated.  Uutchebou  is  a  strong  opponent  of  ibe 
doctrine  that  benevolence  has  a  selfish  origin.  The  faculty  by  which  uiond  distinc- 
tions are  recognized,  Hutcliesoti  (after  Shaftesbury)  terms  a  fnorai  ientie.    See  Ethics. 

HUTCHINS.  Thomas,  1780-89;  b.  N.  J. ;  at  an  early  age  entered  the  British  mili- 
tary service  and  wns  engaged  in  Indian  wars.  He  was  in  London  in  1779  and  was 
imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  favoring  American  independence.  Escaping  by  way  of 
Prance,  he  came  to  Charleston  and  took  service  under  gen.  Green  io  the  continental 
army.    He  was  favorably  Icnown  as  a  topogiiiplier  and  a  malter  of  maps. 

HUTCHINSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakotah,  on  Dakotah  river;  432  sq.m.  Formed  since 
the  census  of  1870.  It  is  generally  level,  and  there  is  very  little  timber.  Co.  seat. 
Olivet. 

HTJTCHIKSOll',  Anne,  a  religious  enthusiast,  of  American  celebrity,  emigrated 
from  Lincolnshire,  England,  to  Boston,  31assachusetts,  in  1686.  Living  in  a  conini  unity 
prone  to  religious  excitement,  she  claimed  to  be  a  medium  of  divine  revelations,  and 
held  meetings  for  women,  in  which  she  held  forth  Antinomian  doctrines.  Great  con- 
troversies arose,  and  a  synod  was  called,  in  which  her  teachings  were  condemned,  and 
she  was  banished  frum  the  colony.  She  and  her  friends  now  obUiined  from  tlic  chief 
of  tlie  Narragtinsetts  lilK>rly  to  reside  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  set  up  a  community 
on  the  hi<j;lily" commendable  principle,  that  no  one  was  to  be  **  accounted  a  delinquent 
for  doctrine."  After  the  death  of  her  hu^^band  (who  shared  her  opinions),  she  removwi 
to  a  Dutch  settlement,  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  where,  in  1643.  she  and  her  whole 
fainiily  of  15  persons  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and  all  but  one  daughU'r 
barbarously  murdered. 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  1616-64;  b.  England;  represented  Nottingham  in  parliament, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  Charles  L,  concurring  in  the  Bentence. 
He  wns  arrested,  and  imprisoned,  and  died  while  in  confinement.  A  memoir  of  his  life 
was  written  by  Lucy  llutchinson,  his  wife,  and  published  in  London  in  1806. 

ETTTGHIirSON,  JonK,  an  English  theological  w^riter,  b.  1674  at  Spennithome,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  for  some  time  steward  of  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  left  his  service  to  devote  himself  to  his  religious  studies,  the  duke  procuring  for 
him  a  sinecure  appointment  of  £200  a  year  from  government.  In  1724  ho  publislicd 
the  first  part  of  a  work  called  Mo$€s's  Prineipia,  in  which  lie  defended  what  lie  re«^rded 
as  tlie  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and  assailed  Newton's  theoiy  of  cavitation.  He  continued 
to  publish  a  succession  of  works  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Anir.  28,  1737.  His 
religious  system  is  best  exhibited  in  his  Thoughts  con4!eming  Beliffum.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  it  is  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  elements  not  only  of  true  religion,  but 
of  all  rational  philosophy,  which,  however,  was  to  bo  derived  only  from  the  ciriginal 
Hebrew;  and  it,  for  that  purpose,  was  subjected  to  strange  cntical  or  rather  fnnciful 
processes.  His  works  at  one  time  exercised  a  considemble  influence.  His  followers 
were  called  Hutchtkbontans,  and  among  them — strange  as  it  may  seem — ^^'cre  persons 
of  considerable  learning  and  celebrity. 

HUTCHINSON  John,  1674-1737;  b.  England;  remembered  as  an  opponent  of  New- 
ton's theory  of  ^nivitation.  He  published  several  works  containing  an  in terpre tuition  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas,  1711-80;  b.  Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  several  times  elected  to  the  general  court,  and  for  three  ye;ir5 
served  as  speaker.  In  1760  he  held  at  one  time  four  ofilces:  Judge  of  probate,  coun- 
cilor, chief- justice,  and  lieutenant-governor.  In  the  time  of  the  stamp  act  he  favored  the 
British  government,  for  which  his  house  was  sacked  and  many  valuable  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  history  of  Mas.sachusetts  were  deslroved.  In  1769  Hutchinson  i^'an  made 
governor  of  the  colony,  but  he  did  not  receive  his  commission  until  1771.  It  w:u 
proved  by  Franklin  that  he  had  displayed  duplicity  in  his  course  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  In  1774  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
•died,  having  l)een  pensioned  by  the  government.  He  published  Tfie  History  of  iAs 
Colony  fif  Massachusetts  Bay  (down  to  1750),  and  A  Brief  State  of  the  Claims  of  the 
Colonies. 

HUTTEK,  UiiRTcn  ton,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  reformation,  was  descended 
•of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  was  born  at  the  family  castle  of  SieckelU^rg.  in  the 
electorate  of  Hesse.  April,  1488.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  he  was  plm-cd  in  the 
monastery  at  Fulda*.  btit  disliking  this  mr>de  of  life,  he  fled  to  £rfurt  in  1504,  where 
he  associated  with  scholars  and  poets.  He  then  lived  at  various  places  in  northern 
Germany  till  al)out  1512,  when  he  went  to  Pavia  to  study  law.  After  passing  several 
years  In  Italy,  he  returned  to  Oermnny  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  publica- 
tions, especially  tha^  concerning  the  affair  of  Rcuchlin  and  the  Dominican  HoQjivstra- 
ten,  in  Cologne,  in  which  he  came  to  the  support  of  Reuchlin,  and  displayed  no  small 
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Jearning  and  great  power  of  satire.  He  ag^ain  went  to  Italy  in  1515,  to  take  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  law,  and  returned  to  his  nuiive  country  in  1517.  He  was  crowned  with 
the  poet*8  laurel  crown  at  Augsburg,  and  the  emperor  Maxlmiliiiu  coufemd  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  the  same  year  he  edited  a  work  of  LuUR'utius  Valla, 
found  in  a  convent,  De  Faiad  Oreditd  el  £hnentUd  Douatione  CoMiautini  Mof/iti,  ami  in 
1518  accompanied  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where  Luiher 
had  his  famous  conference  with  Cajetiin.  Subsequeuily,  he  esttiblished  a  smnll  printing- 
press  of  his  own,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  and  disseminating  piiniphleis  fully 
exposing  the  arrogance  and  wickedness  of  the  Homish  clergy.  The  archbishop  Albert 
denounced  him  toKome,  whereupon  he  entered  mto  an  immediaie  and  avowed  coniiec< 
tion  with  Luther,  whom  he  had  hitherto  despised.  At  this  time,  also,  he  began  to 
write  in  the  Glerman  Uuguage,  instead  of  Ltitiu.  Persecuted  by  his  enemies,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  protection  of  Franz  von  Sickingen,  but  was  soon  forced  to  flee.  From 
this  time  Huiten  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  wandering  life,  and  died  Auff.  81,  1528,  in 
the  isle  of  Ufenau,  in  the  lake  of  ZUrich.  Hutteu  was  bolder  and  more  oixn  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions  than  almost  any  man  of  his  age.  He  did  much  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  I'eformation,  and  to  promote  it.  It  may  be  attributed  to  him  as  a  fault,  that  he 
was  too  reckless  of  consequences,  and  not  sufficiently  tender  in  dealing  with  things 
that  had  become  venerable  m  the  eyes  of  many;  but  he  was  a  man  who  feared  nothing, 
even  when  almost  all  his  friends  trembled.  He  was  a  masler  of  the  Latin  huiguage. 
He  left  45  different  works,  of  whicii  a  collective  edition  wais  published  at  Beri-n  in 
1821-27.  in  6  volumes.  Hutten  had  a  share  in  the  Epistdoi  Oh^cmorum  Virorum  (q.v.). 
See  life  of  HuUeu  by  D.  F.  Strauss  (1858).  English  translation  (1874). 

HITTTOK,  Charles,  an  eminent  matbemntician.  was  the  son  of  a  superintendent 
of  mines,  and  was  bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Aug.  14.  1787,  and  in  1755  became 
teacher  in  a  school  at  Jesmond.  and  afterwards  at  Newcsstle,  till  1773.  During  this 
period,  he  published  hm  Treatm  on  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping  (1764);  TreattK  on 
Mensuration  (London,  1771):  and  Principles  of  Bridges,  avd  Mathematical  Demonsiralion 
<f  the  Lftws  of  Arches  (Newcastle,  1772).  In  1778  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  at  the  royal  military  academy,  Woolwich,  and  in  Nov.,  1774.  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  selected  to  perform  the 
necessary  calculations  for  determining  the  density  of  the  earth  from  Dr.  Maskelyne's 
observations  on  Schiehallion.  and  his  report  was  published  in  tlie  Philosophical  Trniisac- 
tions  for  1778.  In  1779  he  received  the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  died  Jan.  27,  1828.  Hmton's  most  impoiia n I  works  are— 2<6rW«//P/vdt/cto 
and  Powers  of  Numbers  (I^mdon,  1781):  Mathematical  Tables  (London,  1785);  Math^ 
maticalnnd  Philosophical  Dictionary  (LoTidion,  1795);  Course  of  Mathematics  (LomUm,  1798- 
180?);  and  Recreations  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Pftilm^hy  (4  vols.  London,  1808); 
the  last  l»eing  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  work.  Besides  these,  he  regularly  con- 
tributed mathematical  paiiers  to  the  Ladie^  Diai^,  of  which  he  was  for  wime  time 
editor,  and  also  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  His  biography  has  been  written  liy 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory. 

HUTTOHJ  James,  a  celebrated  geologist,  was  the  son  of  a  merchnnt  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  b.  there  June  8,  1726.  He  studied  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Leyden,  where  betook  the  degree  of  m.d.  He  devoted  himself,  however,  not  to»the 
medical  profession,  but  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  from 
which  lie  was  !ed  to  mineralogy  and  geology.  He  contributed  nuich  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Brit^iin.  He  made  some  chemical  discoveries,  nnd  is  the  author 
of  a  theory  of  the  earth  and  of  a  theory  of  rain.  His  theory  of  rain  lias  been  since 
acknowledged  by  men  of  science  as  generally  correct,  although  at  first  it  met  with  some 
opposition.  His  theory  of  the  earth  has  for  its  distingui^ing  feature  the  supposed 
agency  of  a  central  heat,  by  which  the  elevation  of  strata  and  many  other  phenomena 
are  accounted  for,  and  some  parts  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  now  also  substantially 
admitted  by  all  geologists,  although  for  a  time  it  was  combated  by  the  followers  of 
Werner,  who  sousrht  to  explain  everj'thing  by  aqueous  solution  and  crvstaHizjition. 
Dr.  Hutton  was  indeed  too  extreme  in  his  theoretical  views,  and  some  of  liis  followers 
were  still  more  so.  He  was.  however,  not  only  a  theorist,  but  an  observer,  and  his  dis- 
covery of  granite  veins  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the  history  of  geology.  He  died 
March  26,  1797. 

HLXUST,  Thomas  Hknrt,  naturalist  and  comparative  anatomist,  b.  at  Ealing, 
Middlesex,  in  1825.  was  eduwited  at  the  school  in  that  town,  and  afterwards  studied 
medicine  in  the  medical  school  of  Charimr  Cross  hospital.  In  1846  he  entered  the 
medical  service  of  the  n>yal  navy,  and  did  duty  at  Haslar,  under  the  late  sir  John 
Kichardson,  until  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was  appointed  assistnnt- 
snrgeon  on  board  the  Rattlesnake,  This  vessel,  commanded  by  cnpt.  Owen  fc>tanley, 
was  commissioned  to  survey  the  intricate  passage  within  the  Barrier  Reef  skirting 
the  eastern  shoa»s  of  AustnUia,  and  to  explore  the  .sea  lying  between  the  northern  end 
of  that  reef  and  New  Guinea  and  the  Louisiade  archipelago.  Imbued  with  a  passion 
for  natural  history.  Mr.  Huxley  devoted  himself  with  zeal  and  intelligente  to  the 
study  of  the  numerous  marine  animals  collected  from  time  to  time  duringthe  sui  vey,  and 
made  them  the  subjects  of  scientific  papers,  which  he  sent  home,  dimdent  as  to  their 


value.  They  were  published,  however,  by  the  royal  society  and  the  Linnflean  sodety, 
and  mnde  their  author  known,  while  yet  a  young  roan,  to  the  naturalists  of  Europe. 
Towards  the  eud  of  1850,  the  Rattlesnake  returned  to  England,  and  Mr.  Huxley  bad  iho 
gratification  to  find  that  his  paper  On  the  Anatomy  and  Affinvies  vfthe  Family  of  tJa 
Medusa  had  been  published  in  tlie  PhUosoptvUuU  Transactions.  Tlius  encouraged,  he  set 
to  worlL  to  arrange  his  large  accumulation  of  facts  and  observations,  with  a  hope  (which 
was  disapiionited)  that  the  admiralty  would  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their  publi- 
cation. In  1851  papers  on  otlier  branches  of  the  same  subject  were  printed  in  tho 
PhUosophieal  Transactions;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Huxley  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society.  In  1852  one  of  tlie  two  royal  medals  annually  given  by  the  society 
was  awanied  t(j  him,  in  recognition  of  the  scientific  value  of  the  papers  above  referred 
to.  In  those  papers,  much  light  was  thrown  on  the  structure  of  a  number  of  animals 
before  unknown,  or  but  little  Known,  to  British  naturalists.  In  1854  Mr.  Buxley  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  royal  school  of  mines,  in  place  of  prof. 
Edward  Forbes,  and,  among  his  lectures  in  that  institution,  has  delivered  courses  to 
workin«^-men  with  beneficial  results.  In  1857,  jointly  with  Dr.  Tyndall,  he  wrote  a 
paper,  Observations  on  Glaciers,  which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophictu  TransacUons;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  delivered  the  ro^al  society's  Croonian  lecture.  On  the  TJieoryd 
the  Vertebrate  SkaU,  in  which  a  highly  important  anatomical  question  was  discussed 
In  1859  his  large  work  on  T?ie  Oceanic  Hydrozoa;  a  Description  of  the  Calyeophorida  and 
Phywphorida  observed  during  his  voyage,  was  published  by  the  Ray  society  with  illus- 
trative plates.  He  has  since  published  papers  on  the  c^lypiudon,  and  the  osteology  of 
that  genus;  and  in  papers  on  the  moUusca,  h»is  shown  that  those  animals  have  acomraoQ 
type  or  plan,  similarly  to  the  annnlosa  and  vertebrata.  Mr.  Huxley  contributed  largely 
to  the  KnffUsh  Cyclopadia;  and  papers  by  him  have  appeared  in  the  j<!urnals  of  tbe 
royal,  the  Linuiean,  the  geological,  the  zoological,  and  other  learned  aocieties.  Man'i 
Place  in  Nature  appeared  in  1868;  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  1864;  Lessoiai^ 
Elementary  Physiology,  in  1866;  An  Introduction  to  Oie  Classification  of  Animals,  in  1869; 
Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Bemews,  in  1870;  Critiques  and  Addresses,  in  1873;  Amerimi 
Addresses  and  Physiography  in  1877;  and  a  short  work  on  Hume  in  1879.  Prof.  Huzlej 
was  a  member  of  the  London  school  board  till  1873.  He  is  professor  of  natural  history 
in  the  royal  school  of  mines,  and  Hunterian  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  royal  collegeof 
surgeons;  an  ll.d.  of  Edinburgh;  and  was  in  1872  elected  rector  of  Aberdeen  university. 

HUT,  a  strongly  fortified  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  is  romanticaUy 
situated  amid  lofty  rocks  on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  in  tbe  iuimediatc  neighbor- 
hood of  the  finest  scenery  of  that  river,  17  m.  8.w.  of  Liege.  Its  citadel,  tho  works  of 
which  are  partly  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  commands  tho  passtige  of  the  river.  Tbe 
church  of  Noire  Dame,  a  graceful  Gothic  edifice,  was  begun  in  l3ll.  In  the  vicinity 
are  iron- works  and  coal-mines,  in  the  products  of  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  lively 
trade  by  means  of  the  Liege  and  Namur  railway.  The  principal  manufactures  are  paper, 
leather,  zinc,  beer,  spirits,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  wine.    Pop.  70.  about  11,000. 

Peter  the  hermit,  on  his  return  from  the  first  crusade,  founded  hei-e  the  former  abbey 
of  "NeMfmonstieT  {Novum  Monasterium),  and  was  himself  interred  within  rt.  Huylias 
been  frequently  taken  during  the  wars,  of  which  this  region  has  been  the  seat.  It  was 
last^ptured  by  Marlborough  and  Goehoorn  in  1708. 

HUTOEKS  YAH  ZUYLIGHEM,  Christian,  one  of  the  great  philosophers  of  tbe 
l^th  c,  was  b.  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1629,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Constantinc 
Hu  vgens.  secretary  and  counselor  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  Huygens  studied  at  Leydeo 
and  Breda.  His  first  work.  Theorematade^Quadratura  ISyperboles,  Ellipsis,  et  Circuit,  a 
Data  Portionum  OramtatisdJentro  (Leyden,  1651),  is  an  example  of  that  powerful  georne 
trical  talent  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  scientific  achievements.  Soon  after 
this,  he  constructed  the  pendulum-clock,  following  out  the  idea  first  suggested  bv 
Galileo  (q.v.).  A  complete  description  of  Huygens's  instrument  is  contained  in  bis 
gi-eat  work,  Horologium  OscUlatorium,  sive  de  Motu  Pendulorum  (Hague,  1658X 

Tliis  work  contains  expositions  of  many  of  the  cases  of  constrained  motion,  especially 
those  applicable  to  the  construction  of  time-keepers.  Huygens  has  also  developed  and 
given  precision  to  the  investigationsof  Galileo  upon  accelerated  motion  under  the  action 
of  gravity;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  clearness  of  his  demonstrations,  Iiis  great 
successor,  Newton,  in  preparing  his  magnificent  development  of  the  principle  of  accele- 
rating force,  was  largely  indebted.  Newton  was  a  student  and  admirer  of  his  works, 
and  assigns  to  him,  along  with  sir  C.  Wren  and  Wallis,  the  distinguished  epitbet  of 
hujus  (Btatis  geom^trarum  facile  principes. 

By  means  of  an  improved  telescope  of  his  own  construction.  Huygens.  in  1555. 
discovered  the  ring  of  Saturn  and  the  fourth  satellite  of  that  planet.  In  1659  be  pub- 
lished an  account  of  these  discoveries  in  a  work  entitled  Systema  Satumium,  si«  ^ 
Causis  Mirandorum  Satui^ni  Phenomenon,  et  Comtfe  ejus  Ptanetd  Novo.  In  the  end  of 
this  work  ic  described  an  invention  of  great  importance  in  astronomy— namely,  tli« 
micrometer  (q.v  ),  by  which  small  angles  between  objects  viewed  by  a  telescope  are 
accurately  measured.  In  1660  Huygens  visited  England,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  royal  society.     He  ciisco voted  the  lawsigEtEedoHkicWyt^plastic  bodies 


'  ^  *  HyiMlnth. 

sboiit  the  same  time  with  Wallis  and  Wren,  and  also  made  a  material  improvement  in 
the  air-pump. 

In  1666  Huygens  received  an*  invitation  to  settle  in  France,  witli  the  promise  of  a 
pension  from  Colbert,  then  all-powerful  in  thjit  country.  He  repaired  to  rails,  where 
he  remained  till  161J1,  having  been  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences;  but  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  seemed  impending  over  the  Protestauts,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country.  After  his  return  he  still  continued  his  favorite  pursuits 
till  his  death  at  the  Hague,  June  8, 1698. 

The  optical  works  of  Huygens  lastly  claim  our  attention.  They  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  maiutaiuing  a  theory  of  lii^lit.  which  opposed  as  it  was  to  the  then  more 
popular  theory  of  Newton,  is  sul)stantially  the  same  with  that  which  is  now  called  the 
vndtUatarj/  theory.  By  means  of  his  theory,  he  explained  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
reflection  and  refraction,  and  further  succeeded  in  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  double  refraction,  which  Newton's  theory  failed  to  account  for. 

HUYGENS  (VAN  ZUYLICHEM),  Christian  (aiite).  The  discovery  of  the  ring  of 
Saturn  was  not  made  with  the  flrst  telescope  with  which  Huygens  discovered  the  fourth 
<then  the  first)  satellite.  That  instrument,  although  the  most  powerful  then  made,  had 
a  focal  length  of  only  10  feet.  The  ring  was  discovered  in  1659  with  a  telescope  of  22  ft. 
focal  leneth,  which  besides  being  much  more  powerful  than  the  flrst,  had  a  greatly 
improved  construction  of  the  eye  glasses-^essentially  the  same  as  those  used  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  achromatic  combination  of  lenses,  a  companitively 
recent  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the  ring  of  Saturn  was  one  of  the  master  exploits 
of  science.  The  appearance  of  two  luminous  bodies  on  either  side  of  the  planet  at 
various  times  had  been  obsci-ved  by  Galileo,  but  his  telescope  did  not  enable  him  to  make 
out  anything  more.  The  appearance  of  the  two  luminous  points  was  found  by  Huygens 
to  be  caused  by  a  position  of  the  ring  by  which  it  reflected  the  sun's  rays.  From  an 
•examination  of  the  subject  he  made  calculations  which  foretold  the  disappearance  of  the 
ring  from  view  in  1671.  The  discovery  was  published  in  1659  in  a  volume  which  con- 
tained, among  several  other  discoveries,  an  account  of  the  bands  upon  the  disks  of 
Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion.  His  Horologium  OsciUatorium,  a 
part  of  which  was  published  in  1658  at  the  Hague,  was  not  completed  till  1673.  and 
published  at  Paris.  This  book  contains  13  theorems  on  centrifugal  force,  which  led  to 
most  important  results  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  in  the  same  work  he  gives  a 
method  for  finding  the  center  of  oscillation.  Mersenne  had  proposed  the  problem  of  the 
center  of  oscillation  in  1646,  which  was  not  solvable  by  any  of  the  then  known  mathemati- 
cal methods.  It  had  attracted  Huygens*6  attention  at  the  time,  but  his  youthful  mind  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  subject.  However,  when  the  last  part  of  the  Hot'ologium  appeared, 
in  1673,  the  problem  was  completely  solved  by  a  method  which  was  the  first  solution  of 
a  dynamical  problem  in  which  connected  material  points  are  supposed  to  act  on  one 
another.  Newton  afterwards  demonstrated  these  13  theorems  of  Huygens  in  a  manner 
of  his  own.  Huygens's  own  demonstrations  were  found  after  his  death  amoni^  his 
papers.  The  first  two  theorems  contain  the  assumption  of  the  two  first  laws  of  motion, 
and  in  bis  treatise  De  Motu  Corparwn  ex  Percusgione  he  assumed  the  third  law  of  motion, 
\rhich  Newton  afterwards  expressed  in  the  words  "action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
opposite,"  an  equivalent  for  sayinjg  that  the  impact  of  two  bodies  does  not  change  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  them — one  of  the  grand  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  oons^ervatioa 
of  forces.  His  works  were  edited  by  sGravesande  in  four  volumes,  entitled  Opera 
Varia,  2  vols.  4to;  in  one  volume,  Lcyaen,  1724;  and  Opera  EeUqua,  2  vols.  4to,  Amster- 
dam, 1728. 

HUT8UM,  Jan  yait,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits,  was  b.  at 
Amsterdam  in  1682,  and  acquired  the  nidiments  of  his  art  from  his  father,  a  landscape- 
painter  of  very  considerable  talent.  Huysum  surptissed  all  his  predecessors  in  mellow- 
ness, purity,  and  delicacy  of  coloring:  the  exquisite  disposition  or  his  lights  and  shadows; 
and,  above  all,  in  bis  miraculous  rendering  of  dew-drops  and  the  motions  of  insects. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1749.  Huysum's  masterpieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries 
of  Vienna,  Munich,  Dresden,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

HT'ACniTH,  a  name  given  to  the  brilliantly  colored  varieties  of  the  gem  called 
zircon,  also  to  flne  red  cinnamon-stone  (q.v.)  or  pyrope  (q  v.);  and  sometimes  to  ferru- 
^nous  quartz  of  a  blood-red  color,  which,  from  its  occurring  abundantly  in  gypsum  at 
Oompostelhi,  in  Spain,  is  called  hyaeinVi  of  CompoiteUa. 

HTACIHTH,  Hyaeinthvs,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lUiacecf;  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  :vith  corolla-like,  bell-shaped.  6-cleft  perianth,  six  stamens  fixed  in  the 
tube  of  the  perianth,  and  dry  capsular  fruit. — The  orUnfal  hyndnih  {IL  orientah'»),  one 
of  the  most  favorite  of  florists*  flowers,  Is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia.  It 
is  now  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  It  has  broad  linear  leaves,  and  a 
5capo  with  a  raceme  of  many  flowers  pointing  in  all  directions.  The  flowers  in  culti- 
vation exhibit  great  variety  of  color,  chiefly  blue,  purple,  and  white.  They  are  very 
beautiful  and  very  fragrant.  The  fragrance  is  strongest  about  or  after  eleven  o'clock  at 
xii|:!:ht.  Among  cultivated  hyacinths  are  many  with  double  flowers.  The  hyacinth  has 
l>een  cultivated  from  a  remote  period,  but  about  the  bednning  of  the  18th  c,  it  attained 
almost  the  flrst  place  as  a  florists*  flower.    Great  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  produo- 


tion  of  new  varieties,  and  enormouft  prices  were  given  for  bulbs  of  some  of  them.  A 
price  equal  to  £2UU  sterliug  wiis  soiuetinies  paid  for  a  siugle  bulb.  The  principal  scat 
of  the  cuitivatioii  of  liyacintlis  was  and  frlill  is  at  Haarlem.  At  present,  however,  moro 
tUau  £1U  is  seldont  asked  for  the  finest  new  variety  of  hyaciuih,  but  although  the  tnido 
is  cousidered  as  now  much  depressed,  the  Haarlem  garaeuers  still  sell  liulbs  tii  the  value 
of  £:d.000  or  £i),OUO  yearly.  Hyacinth  bulbs,  piuuted  in  pois.  readily  produce  beautiful 
flowers;  and  llowei-s  almost  equally  beautiful  arc  obtained — for  one  year,  however,  only 
— by  placing  them  in  water  in  hyacinth  ^ia««,  in  which  they  form  a  favorite  ornament 
of  apartments  in  winter  and  early  spring.  The  cultivation  of  the  hyacinih  in  ihe  o|)en 
ground  is  much  more  ditticult.  New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed.  Several  cuher 
species  of  hyacinth  are  natives  of  the  s.  of  £urope.  Africa,  etc. — The  GaAPK-HvACiNTH 
and  Globk- Hyacinth,  frequently  cultivated  as  garden  flowers,  are  now  referred  to  the 
genus  muiiciin. — A  common  British  plant,  growing  in  woods  and  C(»pses,  wiili  Ix'autiful 
blue  flowers  very  like  those  of  the  oriental  Inacinth,  but  all  drooping  to  one  siiie  (/£ 
noH-Mriptus,  also  known  as  Scilla  nutans^  Endymion  iiutntu,  and  AgrapJiit  nutaiu),  i* 
sometimes  called  the  Wild  Hyacinth,  and  sometimes  the  Blue-Bkll.  The  bulU 
have  been  used  for  making  starch. 

HYACINTHE,  ¥i&z.    See  Loyson.  CHARLEa 

HI?  ACIN'1'HUS.  ill  Greek  mythology  a  boy  of  great  beauty,  an  emecial  favorite  of 
Apollo,  but  also  beloved  by  Zephyrus.  While  playing  at  discus  with  Apollo,  lie  was 
struck  and  killed  by  one  of  the  missiles  thrown  in  Jealous  rage  by  Zephyius.  Apolk) 
changed  him  into  the  flower  known  by  the  name  hyacinth,  on  whose  petals  the  Greeks 
fancied  they  saw  inscribed  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  boy. 

HTA-HTA.    Sec  Cow  Trsb. 

H  YALE  A,  a  genus  of  mollusks  belonging  to  the  class  pteropoda.  They  are  noted 
for  the  iKsautiful  transparent  glassiness  of  the  texture  of  their  pyramidal  shells.  See 
Pteropoda. 

II YANNIS,  a  seaport  village  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  a  branch  of  the  cape  Cod 
railroad;  pop.  est.  S.SOO.  There  are  a  number  of  manufactories  in  the  village,  a  high 
school,  and  five  churches.  It  is  also  a  place  of  sumi^er  resort,  and  is  connected  with 
Kan  tucket  by  steamboat. 

ETBEBHA  TIOV.    See  Hibernation. 

ET  BODUS  (Gr.  hump-tooth),  a  cenus  of  fossil  fish,  whose  teeth  and  osseous  fio-rayB 
are  found  in  all  the  secondary  rocKS  from  the  trlas  to  the  chalk  inclusive.  The  genus, 
with  the  small  family  of  hybodonts  to  which  it  liolongs,  occupy  a  place  lietween  the 
cestracionts.  with  their  pavement  of  flat  crushing  teeth,  and  the  sharks  with  their  sharp- 
pointed  cutting  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  hybodonts  are  conical,  but  broiid  and  blunt; 
from  the  lK>dy  of  the  tooth  rises  a  hirge  central  cone,  and  several  small  lateral  on^ 
decreasing  in  shce  as  they  recede  from  the  principal  cone.  The  enamel  is  strongly 
marked  by  longitudinal  grooves  and  folds.  The  osseous  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  are  the 
onlv  other  preserved  portions  of  these  fossils.  Like  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  the  h vbiKlu)i 
bad  each  of  the  two  dorsal  flns  furnished  with  a  large  and  strong  spine,  one-tfiird  of 
whose  length  was  buried  in  the  flesh.  Nearly  fifty  species  of  this  genus  liave  been 
descrilied. 

ET'BBID  (Qr.  hybrid,  from  hifims,  extravagance,  licentiousness)  is  the  terra  applied 
by  naturalists  to  the  off  spring  of  different  but  generally  neai'ly  allied  species  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  ♦he  word  mongrd,  which  is  applied  to  the 
offspring  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

M.  firoca.  whose  memoir  on  hybridity  of  animals  is  the  most  complete  tliat  has  yet 
appeared,  remarks  that  this  condition  may  l>e  (I)  natural,  (0)  excited  iproroquee),  or(3> 
artificial.  The  first  vnrietv  is  such  an  occurs  spont^ineously  amongst  animals  in  their 
wild  state:  the  second  includes  those  cases  in  which  domesticated  animals,  which  would 
not  naturally  cross  with  one  another,  do  so  under  the  influence  of  man.  and  in  oppo>t- 
tion  to  their  natural  instincts.-  while  Uie  third  variety  is  dne  to  the  artlficiai  admixture 
of  the  male  and  female  generative  elements,  and  as  far  as  is  yet  known  occurs  only  ia 
flshe^i,  and  in  tlie  ve<j;etable  kingdom.  The  second  variety  is  by  far  the  most  ooramoa 
and  the  most  important. 

'  Wlien  the  male  of  the  species  A  can  impregnate  the  female  of  the  species  B,  it  may 
happen  that  the  process  can  be  Inverted,  and  that  the  male  Bean  impregnate  the  fenisle 
A.  In  other  cases,  however,  while  the  male  A  can  readily  impregnate  the  female  B. 
the  mrie  B  caimot  impregnate  the  female  A.  In  Uie  first  case,  the  hybridity  is  termed 
bilateral;  in  the  second,  unilateral.  The  former  is  rare,  and  even  when  it  does  occur, 
the  cross  in  one  direction  is  more  common  and  more  productive  than  in  the  other. 
Thus,  the  ordinary  mule,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mare,  is  much  more 
readily  obtained,  and,  physiologically,  is  less  imperfect  than  the  corresponding  animal, 
the  hinny,  which  occasionally  results  from  the  union  of  the  stallion  and  female  ass. 
Sec  Mule,  Hiknt.  Our  domestic  sheep  and  goats  afford  an  exahiple  of  the  latter 
(unilatend)  kind  of  hybridity.  The  union  of  the  he-gont  and  the  ewe  is  frequently 
productive,  while  the  union  of  the  ram  with  the  shegnat  is  always  unproductive. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  pr^i^^fi^m.vhat 
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the  crossfng  of  different  species  will  be  productive,  and  in  wliat  cases  it  will  be  barren. 
While  some  closely  allied  species  do  not  admit  of  a  cross*,  otiier  species,  far  mure 
removed  from  one  another,  U4)t  only  yield  hybrius,  but  even  fruitful  hybrids.  'I'here  is, 
however,  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  ciianceof  olf spring  liecomi^s  iH;duced  lo  zero,  and, 
according  to  liroca:  **  If  the  crossing  of  animals  of  different  genera  is  now  an  iiic<mies- 
table  fact,  there  U  no  authentic  evidence  that  offspring  has  resulted  from  the  crossing 
of  animals  of  different  orders.'' 

Casi*s  have  bc*en  referred  lo.  as  showing  that  animals  of  different  orders  may  cross, 
but  nono  of  them  are  satisfactorily  established.  The  strongest  apparent  case  of 
hyiiridity  lietween  diffei^ent  orders  is  that  of  the  jumarts,  wbich  were  said  to  result 
from  the  union  of  the  bull  and  the  mare,  or  of  the  stallion  nnd  tbccow.  These  jumarts 
were  believed  in  from  the  time  of  Columella  to  that  of  Buffon,  who  fully  invcsiigiited 
the  subJL-ct.  au'l  found  that  they  were  merely  hinnies — the  offspring  of  the  stallion  and 
the  she  Jiss.  Among  mammals,  hybrids  have  been  obtained  l)etweeu  the  diffeiX'UC  species 
of  the  genus  eqaus.  80  far  as  experiments  go,  the  horse,  the  ass.  the  zebra,  the  qnagga, 
etc.,  bri*e<l  (nofly  inter  se,  but  the  degix'es  of  fertility  among  their  offspring  have  not 
been  fully  determined.  The  dog  has  been  made  to  breed  with  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  the 
lion  with  the  tiger,  the  he-goat  with  the  female  sheep,  the  ram  with  the  female  roe-deer 
{csroan  mpreoUiti),  and  the  hare  with  the  rabbit.  (See  Professor  Owen's  article.  "Hybrid," 
in  Bninde's  Dxtionnry  of  Scietuse,  Literature,  arid  Art.)  A  case  was  recorded  some  time 
ago  in  The  Field  newspaper,  in  which  a  prolltic  union  took  place  l)etween  a  mastiff  dog 
and  a  lioness  that  had  l)«ien  brought  up  together. 

Among  birds,  hybrldity  is  not  uncomtnon.  The  swan  will  breed  with  the  goose^ 
the  grouse  with  tlie  blackcock,  the  pheasant  with  the  common  fowl,  the  goldfinch  with 
the  canary,  etc.  Among  reptiles,  hybrid  offspring  has  l)cen  observed  between  the  toad 
and  the  frog.  Among  fishes,  hybrids  have  been  obtained  by  artificial  iuipngnation 
between  diifereat  species  of  the  genus  ejfprintu. 

M:iny  hybrids  have  no  propagative  power,  while  in  others  it  is  so  far  limited  as  to 
admit  only  of  reversion  to  tlie  original  specific  form.  When  a  hybrid  possesses  gcnera- 
tivn  power,  it  breeds  more  re:Mlily  with  an  individual  of  one  of  its  parent  stocks  than 
with  another  hybrid  like  itself.  The  most  remarkable  example  on  recoi*d  of  g(*nennive 
power  in  hybrids  is  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  M.  R«)UX  of  Angouldme,  who  finds 
that  he  can  cross  hares  and  rabbits  to  any  extent,  and  who  has  thus,  by  breeding  lepc^rides, 
established  a  new  and  lucrative  department  in  agriculture.  For  a  full  account  of  these 
experiments,  which  are  well  deservin*^  of  a  trial  in  this  country,  the  reader  may  consult 
Brown-ik'quard's  Journal  d$  la  PkyMogie,  vol.  il.  pp.  874-88.  '  These  experiments  have 
iufiictcd  a  severe  blow  on  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  |)ermanence  of  species. 

Experiments  on  the  hybridization  of  plants  have  been  very  far  from  confirming  the 
hybrid  origin  of  forms  apparently  intermediate  between  other  species,  and  which  were 
once  regtirded  as  probably  hybrids  produced  in  a  slate  of  nature.  TlHi  interference  of 
man  Is  usually  necessarv  to  effect  an  intermixture,  and  in  many  cases  In  which  it  has 
been  fouml  possible,  it  is  by  no  means  of  easy  accomplish*«ient.  The  predilection  for 
pollen  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  be  very  strong;  and  if  pollen,  both  of  the  same  and 
of  another  kind,  is  appliea  to  the  stigma  of  a  flower,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  its  own 
pollen  had  been  there  alone.  The  hybridizer,  therefore,  must  cut  away  the  stamens  of 
the  flower  of  which  the  pistil  is  to  be  impregniUed,  and  carefully  prevent  all  access  of 
pollen  other  than  that  which  he  brings  to  it.  Even  with  these  precautions,  it  is  found 
inip<>ssible  to  produce  hybrids  between  some  planta  of  the  same  family,  and  not  very 
dissimilar. 

Hybriil  plants  are  said  to  partake  generally  of  the  characters  of  the  male  more  than 
of  the  female  parent.  It  is  more  certain  that  valual)le  results  are  often  obtained  as  to 
0i2fj  and  abundance  of  fruit,  brilliancy  of  dowers,  hardiness,  and  other  qualities.  The 
question  of  the  continued  fertility  *of  true  hybrids  is  one  having  most  important 
relations  to  tlie  great  questions  concerning  species.  Some  assert  that  neither  among 
aniniais  nor  among  plants  are  hybrids  fertile  for  more  than  one  or  two  generations,  if 
kept  by  themselves;  althou^i  the^  are  readilv  fertile  with  either  of  the  parent  species, 
to  which  they  become  again  assimilated.  But  this  opinion  is  controverted,  and  the 
question  must»  of  course,  be  decided  by  observation  of  facts,  in  judging  of  which, 
liowcver.  questions  of  no  little  difficulty  must  often  arise  as  to  what  are  and  what  are 
not  different  species. 

The  subject  of  the  hybridization  of  plants  was  first  investigated,  and  with  great  care 
and  very  numerous  experiments,  by  Eolrent(*r.  in  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  and  hiis  beea 
more  recehtly  studied  with  much  attention  by  Dean  Herbert  of  Manchester,  Van  Mon8» 
and  particularly  Gaertner. 

HTBAPFX8.    See  Jreluu. 

HT  BATIB  (from  the  Greek  hpdatie,  a  watery  vesicle),  a  term  indefinitely  applied  to 
aeveral  distinct  objects  of  a  vesicular  or  cyst  like  character,  which  are  found  in  the 
bodies  of  men  and  certain  mammals.  True  hydatids  were  formerly  regarded  as  cystic 
entozoa  (q.v.).  such  as  cysticercus.  coenurus.  and  echinococcus.  imt  all  these  animal 
forms  arc  now  discovered  to  bo  larval  stages  of  teenia  or  tape- worm  (q.v.).  These 
liydatidfi  ma^  occur  in  almost  any  part  of  tUe  body,  and  they  ^^bTqltize^by  vSi^^O^ii? 
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man,  the  ape,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  horse,  the  camel,  the  pig,  the  kangaroo,  and  some 
other  vugciable  feeders,  but  they  apparently  do  not  occur  in  carnivorous  animals  or  ia 
tue  ro<)eiitSw  They  bre  generally  inclosed  m  an  external  sac,  which  is  attached  to  the 
tistiue  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  is  frequently  coo:nion  to  many 
hydatids,  each  ol'  which  has  a  distinct  envelope.  The  fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  hydatid 
itselr  is  almost  always  colorless  and  limpid,  but  the  fluid  in  the  common  cyst  in  which 
the  hyuatids  Hoat  is  often  of  a  yellow  color.  The  eanurus  cerebrcUuf  is  found  in  the 
bruin  of  vaiious  ruminants,  and  gives  rise  to  the  disease  in  sheep  known  aa  **  the  stag- 
gers." When  the  hydatid  occurs  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  animal,  instead  of  turning 
round  and  round  in  one  direction,  springs  in  the  air,  and  this  variety  of  the  affection  is 
hence  distinguished  by  Qermau  veterinarians  as  dcu  Jtipri/igen»  Whenever  any  of  the 
above  forms  of  hydatids  are  swallowed  by  man  or  the  lower  animals,  they  may  proceed, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  to  be  developed  into  the  higher  stages  of  tape-worm. 
Two  species  of  echiuococcus  are  usually  noticed,  namely,  the  E.  hvmitm^  which  has 
been  occ^onally  met  with  in  the  brain  and  abdomen  of  man,  and  the  E.  wierinorum, 
whicii  is  of  common  occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  pig,  and  several 
other  nmmmals.  but  it  is  bv  no  means  certain  that  they  are  really  distinct.  These  echi no- 
cocci  do  not  become  developed  into  tape-worms  unless  they  reach  the  intestinal  canal 
of  some  animal,  by  being  taken  as  food;  and  in  ordinary  cases  of  hydatids,  consistiog 
of  echinococci,  the  cysts  and  their  contents  undergo  a  kind  of  degeneration,  beconiiog 
in  some  cases  converted  into  fattvor  calcareous  matter,  while  in  other  cases  the  contents 
become  granular,  the  peculiar  booklets  (which  will  be  described  in  the  article  Taps- 
Worm)  which  occur  in  them,  and  which  remain  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  reveal mg 
their  true  origin. 

The  so-called  acephalocyst,  or  common  globular  hydatid,  which  sometimes  attains 
the  size  of  a  child's  head,  is  probably  a  degenerated  or  abnormally  developed  cchino- 
coccus. 

Hydatids  sometimes  occasion  so  little  inconvenience,  that  persons,  in  whom  they 
are  discovered  after  death,  have  not  suspected  any  disease  in  the  organ  in  which  they 
are  found.  On  other  occasions,  they  grow  rapidly,  and  cause  so  much  irritjiticm  that 
suppuration  is  excited  in  or  around  the  common  sac.  which  may  citlicr  burst  externally, 
or  into  a  mucous  canal  or  a  serous  cavity.  In  the  first  or  second  case,  the  liydatids  wilt 
be  discharged,  and  recovery  may  take  place;  in  the  third  case,  fatal  inflammation  will 
ensue.  Little  can  be  done  for  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  except  that  occasionally, 
if  the  cyst  is  near  the  surface,  it  may  carefully  be  punctured.  The  means  of  preventing 
the  affection  will  he  noticed  in  the  article  Tapb-worh. 

False  hydatids  are  simple  serous  cyst,  either  occurring  alone  or  in  clusters,  whose 
mode  of  origin  is  not  dh>tinctly  understood.  Structures  of  this  kind,  on  a  small  stcalc. 
are  common  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  brain,  while  on  a  large  scale  they  are  found 
containing  the  fluid  in  ovarian  dropsy.  These  false  hydatids  arc  also  of  a  comparatively 
common  occurrence  in  the  uterus,  which  they  may  distend  to  such  a  size  as  to  aimuiata 
pregnane}'. 

EYDEi  an  important  manufacturing  town  ot  England,  in  Cheshire,  is  situated  7  ro. 
c.s.e.  of  Manchester,  and  about  the  same  distancelB.c.  of  Oldham.  Until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  it  was  a  mere  villa^;  but  since  the  extension  of  the  cotton-tnuie. 
on  which  it  mainly  depends,  it  has  rapidlv  increased  in  size.  Its  pop.  Tl  was  14,228. 
Besides  the  numerous  cotton-fHCtorics,  iron,  water,  and  print  works  are  carried  otu 
Coal  abounds  in  the  neighlx)rhood.  The  district  in  which  Hyde  is  situated  is  densely 
peopled,  and  is  furnished  with  abundant  means  of  communication,  by  railway  and 
canal,  with  all  the  important  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

HYDE,  a  CO.  in  Dakotah,  on  the  Missouri  river,  as  yet  unorganized.  Part  of  it  is  an 
Indhm  reservation. 

HYDE,  a  CO.  in  e.  North  Carolina,  on  Pamlico  sound;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  "70.  6.445— 
2,878  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy.  Rice,  corn,  and  pork  are  the 
chief  products.    Co.  seat.  Swan  Quarter. 

HYDE,  Anne.  1687-71;  daugliter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  married  clandestinely 
to  the  duke  of  York,  over  whom  she  had  great  influence,  even  after  he  became  Jamea 
U.    Two  of  her  daughters  (Anne  and  Mary)  were  queens  of  England. 

HYDE,  Edward.    See  Clarendon,  Earl  op. 

HYDE,  Thomas,  1636-1703;  b.  England;  a  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  oducated  at 
Cambridge,  and  an  assistant  to  Walton  in  an  edition  of  the  Polyglot  BMt,  Besides  cor- 
recting the  Anibic,  Syriac,  and  Persian  te.xts,  he  transcril^ed  in  Persian  characters  the 
Persian  tmnslation  of  the  Pentateuch  that  had  been  printed  in  Hebrew  shortly  beforo 
at  Constantinople,  and  appended  a  Latin  version  of  his  own.  The  success  with  wliich 
he  accomplished  these  dimcult  tasks  met  the  acknowledgment  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  age.  In  1658  Hyde  entered  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  shortly 
after  made  Hebrew  reader.  In  the  following  year,  after  graduating  as  m.a..  he  was 
chosen  uuderkeeper,  and  Anally  librarian-in-chief  of  the  Bodleian  library.  In  1660  ha 
was  made  a  canon  of  Salisbury;  in  1678  archdeac(m  of  Gloucester.  The  death  of 
Pococke  in  1691  opened  up  to  him  the  Laudian  professorship  of  Arabic;  and  soon  after. 
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on  the  deprivation  of  Altham,  he  became  regius  professor  of  Uebrew  and  canon  of 
Christ  church.  Worn  out  by  his  unremitting  labors,  he  resigned  liis  librariausbip  in 
1701,  and  died  two  years  later.  Tlie  niu«;e  uf  Hyde's  erudition  iu  oriental  mutiers  was 
▼ast.  Tliere  was  hardly  an  eastern  tongue  to  be  learned  with  which  he  was  not  famil- 
iar. He  even  knew  Chiuese — a  language  which  very  few  Kuropeans  of  that  day  could 
boast  of  knowing.  He  learned  it  from  Chin-fo-couug,  a  learned  young  Chinese  brought 
to  England  by  the  Jesuits.  His  mastery  of  the  more  accessible  languages  of  the  ea.>t, 
such  as  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hebrew,  and  Armenian,  is  proved  by  his  numerous 
and  still  valuable  works. 

HYDE  PABK,  a  noble  inclosure  of  nearly  400  acres,  extending  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Loudon  to  Kensington  gardens,  which  derives  its  name  fn)m  having  been 
the  manor  of  the  Hyde  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster.  It  became  the  property 
of  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \  111.  A 
canal  or  sheet  of  water,  called  the  Serpentine,  although  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
was  made  in  Hyde  park,  between  17^  and  1738.  by  order  of  queen  Caroline.  At  the 
eiisteru  cud  of  it'li*  an  artificial  waterfall,  constructed  in  1817.  On  the  s.  side  are  the  bar- 
racks of  the  life-guai*ds.  It  was  iu  Hyde  park  that  the  great  international  exhibition  of 
1851  was  held,  iu  a  crystal  paluce  specially  erected  for  the  occasion.  We  do  not  clearly 
learn  at  what  time  the  public  began  to  have  free  admission  to  Hyde  park.  But  Ben 
Jousim  speaks  of  the  show  of  coaches  which  it  presented  in  his  time;  and  we  know 
that  it  was  constantly  resorted  to  cm  the  morning  of  May-day  for  the  sports  com))re- 
hended  umler  the  term  Maying.  Till  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  there  was  a  part  of  it 
which  contained  deer.  About  that  time  it  began  to  be  a  place  for  races  and  military 
reviews.  It  was  also  resorted  to  for  duels.  After  the  restoration  it  appears  to  have 
l)CCome  the  favorite  promenade,  which  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be.  It  has.  how^- 
ever,  undergone  many  changes  of  boundary  and  division:  a  Icrgc  part  of  Kensington 
gsirdens  has  been  taken  from  it,  also  an  angle  at  the  s.e.  corner  on  which  Apsley  house 
now  stands. 

HYDE  PARK,  a  village  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  and 
the  New  York  and  New  England  railroad.  7  m.  from  Boston;  pop.  '80,  7,090.  It  is  a 
place  of  residence  for  Boston  business  men. 

HTDEEABAB',  more  properly  Haidarabad  (from  Haidar,  lion;  and  bad,  town).  <1)0 
capital  of  the  nizam*s  dominions  (q.v.),  .«<tand8  on  the  right  bank  of  theMussi,  in  Int. 
17'  22'  n..  and  long.  78'*  82'  e.,  at  an  elevation  of  1800  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  contains, 
^vith  suburbs.  200.000  inliabitants.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  Briti>h  resi- 
dency, the  stream  being  here  bridged  by  nine  spacious  arches  of  sqtnired  granite. 
Besides  these  erections  and  the  palace  of  the  native  soveivigns,  we  may  mention  tiie 
principal  mosque  which  lias  been  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca; 
vkhile  at  the  meeting  of  the  four  principal  streets  of  the  city  rises  another  remarkable 
edifice,  with  four  minarets  resting  on  four  ccmnected  arches,  on  which  run  the  f(mr 
converging  thoroughfares.  The  neighl)orhood  almnnds  with  huge  tanks.  One  of 
them,  close  to  the  British  cantonment  ol  Secunderabad,  measures  3  m.  by  2;  and  another, 
still  larger,  is  said  to  be  20  m.  round. 

HTDESABAD,  the  chief  city  of  Scinde.  stands  4  m.  to  the  c.  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus,  in  lat.  25'  22'  n.,  and  long.  68"  28'  east.  Pop.  '72.  41.1.*»2.  The  place  is  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms  of  various  kinds,  such  as  matchlocks,  swords,  spears,  and 
shields.  As  against  a  native  force  it  is  tolenibly  strong,  occupying  a  somewhat  steep 
lieight,  and  having  a  rampart  flanked  by  round  towers. 

HYDERABAD',  a  largo  district  in  s.  India  in  the  Deccan.  intersected  by  mnnv 
rivers  of  which  Goduvery  is  the  chief:  95.887  sq.m. ;  pop.  ll.OOO.tOO.  It  is  a  high 
tableland,  having  a  climate  unusually  cool  for  its  latitude.  Cotton  and  wheat  are  the 
chief  agricultural  prochicts.  The  manufactures  are  silk,  carpcU,  and  brocades.  Cotton 
^nd  timber  are  exported.  The  peninsular  railway  crosses  the  s.  and  c.  portions  of  the 
district.  Abuut  90  per  cent  of  the  people  arc  Hindus,  though  the  governmect  is 
Mohammedan. 

HTDER  ALI,  ruler  of  Mysore,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Mohammedan  princes  of  India, 
was  born  in  1728.  His  father,  who  was  a  gen.  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore,  afterwards 
obtained  Bau^ralore  in  fief,  and  both  of  these  honors  descended  to  his  son.  Hyder  Ali, 
in  1759,  dispossessed  his  mfister.  allowing  him.  however,  to  retain  his  title,  while  ho 
himself  took  that  of  dftiva,  or  rcircnt.  He  then  conquered  Calicut,  Bednor.  Onor,  C«na- 
nor,  and  other  neighboring  states;  and  in  1766  his  dominions  included  more  thav  84.000 
sq.  miles.  Ho  waged  two  wars  against  lite  British,  in  the  first  of  which  he  was  com* 
pletely  successful,  and  dicUttcd  terms  of  pence  under  the  walls  of  Madras,  but  died 
before  the  termination  of  the  second,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  French.  He  also. 
Joined  in  a  native  confederacy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Britlph  from  India.  He,  liesides. 
withheld  t'le  customary  tribute  from  the  Mahnittas  (q.v).  and  waircd  a  successful  war 
against  them.  In  his  wars  he  displayed  great  resolution  ana  perseverance*.  He  died  in 
1782.  Hyder  Ali  was  remarkable  among  Asiatic  princes  for  the  mildness  of  his  charao- 
ter  and  government,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  people.  He  promoted  agriculture, 
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commerce,  and  the  artg,  and  protected  all  religloDS.  requiring  only  subminion  to  his 
laws.    Hid  sou  and  successor  was  Tippoo  Sahib  (q.v.). 

HTBHOBA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rhkanthaeea,  K  Jfrieana 
is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  where  it  is  called  jaekaVs  host.  It  is  a  parasite  ciiiefly  on 
tlie  roots  of  large  succulent  spurges,  and  is  a  plant  of  most  extraordinary  appearance 
and  structure,  resembling  a  fungus  rather  than  a  phanerogamous  plant.  Its  flowers 
and  fruit  aire  entirely  concealed  in  its  interior.  It  has  a  smell  like  that  of  a  fungus,  or 
of  decay  lug  roast-hcef.     The  South  African  savages  roast  and  eat  it. 

HTDNXnC.  a  £!enus  of  fungi  (hymenomycettut),  having  the  under  side  of  the  piltvta  cov- 
ered with  soft  spines  which  bears  the  spores.  The  si)ecies  are  pretty  numerous,  some 
of  them  British;  among  which  is  H,  repandum,  more  common  m  some  parts  of 
thu  continent  of  Europe*,  and  much  used  as  an  esculent  in  France,  Italy,  and  Qisrmany. 
It  grows  on  the  ground,  chiefly  in  pine  and  oalc  woods,  either  solitary,  or  in  clusters  or 
rings. 

ETDBA,  Thb.  or  fresh-water  polype,  is  the  type  of  the  class  Htorozoa,  which, 
with  the  Anthozoa,  form  the  sub-kingdom  eodstUeratu  of  recent  zoologists.  See 
Zoophyte. 

The  liydra  possesses  a  ^latinous,  sub-cylindrical  body,  which,  fnim  its  contractility, 
undergoes  various  altenitions  of  form.  One  end  expands  into  a  disk  or  foot,  which 
adheres  to  a  leaf,  twigs,  etc. ;  while  a  mouth,  surrounded  by  a  ciix:let  of  tentacles,  vary- 
ing from  Hve  to  twelve  or  more  in  number,  is  situated  at  the  opposite  end.  These  ten- 
tacles are  exceedingly  contractile,  at  one  moment  thrown  out  as  long  delicate  threads, 
at  the  next,  drawn  up  into  minute  wartlike  knobs.  ^Numerous  thread-cells  project  from 
their  surface,  the  larger  ones  possessing  a  sheath  and  thrive  recurved  darts  or  barbs,  and 
terminating  in  a  long  and  extremely  slender  filament.  Tho  mouth  leads  into  a  csipa- 
cious  cavity,  excavated  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  wbicli,  excluAive  of 
its  tentacles,  seldom  exceeds  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  On  minutely  examining  the 
hydra,  or  any  memlier  of  the  class  hydrozoa,  the  body  is  found  to  1x3  composed  of  twi» 
membranes,  an  ectoderm  and  an  endoderni.  the  former  constituting  tho  outer  layer  of 
the  aoimal,  an<I  having  one  side  always  in  contact  with  the  water,  while  the  other  side 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  endoderm,  whose  free  surface  forms  the  lining  of  the  preat 
internal  cavity.  The  food  of  the  hydra  consists  of  such  minute  living  organisms  as 
come  within  the  reach  of  its  tentacles,  and  by  these  apparently  fragile  threacU,  which 
the  animal  projects  like  a  lasso,  crustaceans,  worms,  etc.,  are  seized,  which  would  lie 
deemed  at  flrst  sight  superior  to  their  captor  in  strength  and  activity.  The.  tentacles 
appear,  however,  to  possess,  through  the  action  of  the  threail-cells.  a  powerful  lienunibing 
or  paralyzing  influence,  for  it  htis  lieon  observed  that  soft-bodied  animals  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  the  grasp  of  the  hydra  frequently  die  very  shortly.  The  prey, 
when  mastered,  but  often  when  still  alive,  is  thrust  into  the  internal  cavity,  where  the 
nutritive  parts  are  absorbed  by  the  hydra,  whilo  the  indigestible  portions  aro  expelled 
through  the  mouth. 

Although  the  hydra  is  usually  found  adhering  by  its  circular  foot  or  disk  to  snh- 
merged  leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  it  is  not  permanently  fixed.  It  often  moves  on  surfaces 
under  water  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  leech,  both  ends  taking  a  part  in  the 
movement,  and  occasionally  the  disk  is  protruded  abovo  the  water,  and  thus  acta  as  a 
float. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  tho  autumn,  true  reproductive  organs  may  be  olwservcd. 
both  male  and  female  organs  being  usually  situated  on  the  Siime  animal.  Propug:ition 
by  gemmation  is,  however,  the  most  common  mode  of  increase.  Minute  IuIktcIcs 
appear  on  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  which,  as  they  increase  in  size,  gradually  resem- 
ble it;  becoming  perforated  at  their  free  extremity,  and[  tentacles  grarlualTy  U-inir  formed. 
The  pcdical  by  which  they  originate  by  decrees  becomes  thinner,  and  finally  gives  wa\% 
leaving  the  young  hydra  perfectly  independent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  la 
the  history  of  this  animal  is  its  power  of  being  multiplied  by  mechanical  diviKiou.  If  a 
hydra  be  cut  into  two.  or  even  more  pieces,  every  one  will,  in  time,  assume  the  form 
and  functions  of  the  original  animal. 

Several  species  of  hydra  such  as  11.  tiridia,  U,  vtUgaru,  JI,  f\uea,  etc..  have  liecn 
described,  which  differ  in  size,  color,  etc.  When  living  hydns  arc  removed  from  the 
water,  they  appear  like  minute  specks  of  Jelly,  which  quickly  recover  their  true  form  on 
being  restored  to  their  proper  element.  The  great  authority  on  these  singular  animals 
is  Trembley,  whose  memoires  pour  tervir  d  ruistaire  d*un  Uenre  de  Polype*  d^eau  doue& 
was  published  in  1744. 

HTBJEtA,  a  fabulous  monster  of  the  ancient  world,  said  to  have  inhabited  the  marftbes 
of  Lerneea,  in  Argolis,  not  far  from  tho  sea-coiist.  Accounts  vary  lioth  as  to  ita  origin 
and  appearance.  Some  make  it  the  issue  of  Styx  and  the  Titan  Pallas,  and  others,  of 
Echidna  and  Typhon.  It  is  represented  as  having  several  he:ids.  which  immediately 
grow  up  again  as  often  as  tiiey  were  cut  off.  The  numlier  genendly  nui^ed  from  seven 
to  nine,  though  Simonides  gives  it  fifty,  and  certain  historians  a  hundred,  and  even 
more.  Its  mouths,  which  were  as  numerous  as  its  heads,  discliarge<l  a  subtle  and  deailly 
venom.    The  destruction  of  this  reptile  was  one  of  the  twelve  labora  of.Ih^n^u^^ 


HTBltA,  an  island  of  Greece,  is  sitaated  off  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesas 
(now  the  Morea),  about  6  m.  distant  from  the  coast  of  the  department  of  Ar^olis  and 
Coriotb.  It  is  about  13  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  88  sq.  miles.  The 
sbores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  the  interior,  risiug  to  about  1800  ft.  in  beiglit,  is  desti- 
tute of  vegetation  and  of  water.  On  tlie  n.w.  coast  is  tlie  town  and  seaport  of  Hydra, 
the  white,  flat-roofed  houses  of  which,  ascending  from  the  harbor,  climb  up  the  side  of 
a  hiil.  The  streets,  owing  to  tlie  irregularity  of  the  site,  are  steep  and  uneven,  but 
ivmarkably  clean.  This  town,  the  only  one  iu  the  island,  is  one  of  the  most  benuiiful 
in  the  whole  of  Greece.  Pop.  71,  11.684,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  cottou  aud  .>illc 
weaving,  iu  tanning,  and  in  commerce. 

The  tshiud  of  JJydra  was  uninhabited  in  ancient  times.  The  nucleus  of  the  town 
was  formed  by  a  few  flshermeu  and  peasants,  who,  sufl^ering  from  the  opprcssiou  of  tlic 
Turks,  crossed  over  from  the  neighboring  main  land,  and  were  after  wards  I  olio  wed 
by  crowds  from  Albania,  Argoiis,  and  Attica,  in  the  15th  and  l<kh  centuries,  ia 
the  Grecian  war  of  independence  the  Uydriotes  took  a  most  active  part;  and  none  wer^ 
mure  liberal  iu  their  contributions  to  the  patriotic  cause.  In  1825  the  population  was 
estimated  at  40.000,  and  about  that  time  the  islanders  were  considered  the  richest  in  the 
archipelago.  They  possessed  exclusively  the  carrying-trade  of  the  Black  sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  auci  traded  to  England,  tlie  Baltic,  and  even  America.  tSuce  the  revo^ 
lution,  however,  more  accessible  ports  have  risen  to  be  the  centers  of  Greek  commerce^ 
aud  ilydra  has  considerably  declined.  * 

HTDBA'CIDB)  or  Hydrogen  Acids,  a  name  given  to  acids  in  which  the  acidifying 
principle  was  supposed  to  be  hydrogen.  See  Acidb.  The  division  of  ncids  into  ox^/itckU 
aud  hydracidM  belongs  rather  to  a  past  than  to  the  present  state  of  chemistry. 

BY'BSAGOGUES  arc  those  active  purgatives  which  produce  a  great  flux  from  the 
intestinal  membrane,  and  which  consequently  give  rise  to  very  watery  stools.  They  are 
of  extreme  u.*<e  iu  some  qf  the  varieties  of  dropsy,  beinx  the  most  effectual  means  of 
diminishing  the  liquid  poure'd  inU>  the  cellular  ti.«(suc  ana  serous  cavities  of  the  body. 

Jalap  (especially  when  combined  with  biiartrato  of  potash)  and  elaterium,  a  medicine 
which,  from  its  extreme  power,  must  be  given  in  very  small  doses  (one-eighth  to  one- 
third  of  a  grain),  andwitli  great  caution  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  &  this  class 
of  purgatives. 

HTDSAH'OSA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  fho  natural  order  hydrnngeaeem,  which  mnny 
botanists  make  a  suborder  of  wMfragefB,  distinguished  by  having  4  to  6  petals.  8  to  12  or 
mnny  stamens,  a  more  or  less  inferior  ovary,  an i  2  to  5  styles.  SydrangeticecBwri:  shrubs 
with  opposite,  or  sometimes  whorled  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.    In  the  genus  hvdruu- 

fL*a  the  flowers  are  in  cvmes,  the  exterior  flowers  sterile  and  dilated.  Few  5speoies  are 
nowD,  and  they  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  and  of 
China  and  Japan.  The  species  popularly  known  as  the  Htdranoba  (//.  lufrtenaia),  is 
a  uative  of  China  and  Japan,  ana  has  long  been  in  cultivation  there  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1788,  and  speedii}  became 
very  popular,  being  readily  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  so  as  to  be  not  only  a 
favorite  green-house  plant,  but  a  frequent' ornament  of  cottage  windows.  In  the  s.  of 
England,  it  endures  the  open  air.  Itttecms  almost  impossible  to  water  it  too  freely;  a 
large  plant  has  been  known  to  receive  with  advantage  one  hundred  giillons  of  water 
daily;  and  in  favorable  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  ma^niflcent  shrub.  A  plant  In 
Devonshire  has  had  1.000  large  cymes  of  flowers  expandea  at  once.  The  flowers,  gen- 
erally pink,  are  sometimes  blue;  the  blue  color  is  owing  to  peculiarities  of  soil.  Feat 
and  iron  ore  are  said  to  be  pro<luctive  of  bine  flowers  in  the  hydrangea. — //.  Japonica, 
introduced  into  Europe  from  Japan  by  Siehold,  is  remarkable  for  its  very  large  cymes  of 
flowers. — ff.  nivea  and  //.  qaercifoUa,  American  species,  arc  not  unf rcquently  to  be  seen 
in  flower-gardens  iu  North  America. 

HTDSA8  TIB)  or  Warkeria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ranuncvJUioeoi^ 
alllcii  to  anenwne,  but  having  flowers  destitute  of  petals,  and  succulent  or  baccate  fruit,  , 
collected  into  a  head.  The  only  known  species,  //.  canaderms,  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant,  with  tulxsrous  roots,  and  bead  of  fruit  resembling  a  ]*aspberry,  is  common  in 
watery  places  in  Canada,  and  among  the  Alleghauics.  as  far  s.  as  Carolina.  Its  root 
is  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  also,  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.  Yellow  Root  and  Orakob 
Root  are  its  American  names. 

HT'DBATEB  are  substances  in  which  a  dcflnite  quantity  of  water  is  chemically  com- 
bine<l  whh  a  definite  quantity  of  some  other  constituent.  Although  water  is  *a  ])er. 
fectly  indifferent  8ul>stanc*c.  possessing  neither  achl  nor  iHisic  properties,  yet  it  enters 
into  combination  both  with  acids  and  with  bases,  and  thus  forqis  the  bodies  termed 
hydrates.  Thus,  when  an  acid  ha<t  once  been  allowed  to  combine  with  water,  the  entire 
separation  of  the  water  can  usually  only  be  effected  by  the  presence  of  some  strong 
boLse.  which  displaces  the  water.  If.  for  example,  we  distill  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  water 
is  expelled  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  Imth  acid  and  water  are  distilled  togtaher.  The 
liquid  now  contains  one  equivalent  of  water,  and  one  of  acid  (HO.SOs).  and  is  termed 
hydratod 'Sulphuric  acid,  aud  this  equivalent  of  water  can  only^^iJ^l^^)j^Oif|^ 
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equivalent  of  potash,  or  somo  other  hase.  Hjrdrato  of  baryta  (BaO, HO),  hydrate  of 
lime  or  slaked  Imie  (CuO.HO),  hydnite  of  seftquioxide  of  iron  (FesOa.^UO),  aud  bvdrale 
of  oxide  of  cupper  (OuO.HO),  are  similar  cases,  except  tbal  liere  tbe  wuler  ia  dibplaced 
by  iiu  ucid  iiibtead  of  a  base.  Tlie  above  are  examples  of  hydrates  of  acida  and  bttsesor 
oxides.     Gypsum  (CaO,SOs,2HO)  is  au  example  of  a  hydrate  of  a  salt 

HYDSAULIC  CBAHE8  have  come  into  very  extensive  use  ^itliin  tlic  past  few  3-caxa. 
Wherever  a  large  number  of  cranes  have  to  be  worked  near  each  other.  water-prc*8surB 

is  by  far  the  most  manageable,  economi- 
cal, and  convenient  mode  of  working 
them.  Sir  W.  Arm^trot>g&Co.,  of  New- 
castle, have  taken  tbe  lead  in  introducinr 
this  kind  of  machinerv.  They  have  lifted 
up  a  great  many  railwny  goods  at ai ions 
with  complete  systems  of  hydraulic 
cranes. 

The  figure  represents  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  hydraulic  cranes,  such  as  are  in 
use  for  loading  goods  in  a  railway  sta- 
tion. It  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  and 
consists  of  two  upright  cheeks.  A,  be- 
tween which  there  is  fixed  a  bj'draulic 
ram  (similar  to  ibat  used  in  the  hydraulic 
press),  occupying  tbe  lower  halt  of  the 
upright  frame  A.  The  upper  end  of  this 
ram  carries  a  pulley  B.  A  similar  pul- 
ley is  fixed  to  the  upright  frame  at  C.  A 
cliain  is  secured  to  a  bracket,  D,  on  the 
upright  frame.  fThis  chain  pns<ses  up 
over  the  pulley  B,  down  and  under  tho 
pulley  C,  ttud  then  over  the  pulley  E,  on 
the  end  of  the  jib  of  the  crane.  It  it 
obvious  that  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
ram  will  cause  the  chain.  F,  to  ascend 
and  descend  with  its  load  G. 

Tiie  ram  is  forced  to  ascend  by  the 
admission  of  water  under  great  pressure 
by  the  liandle  H,  which  ser^^es  alao  to 
allow  the  water  to  flow  out  after  it  has  done  iU  work,  and  the  mm  descends  by  its  owa 
weight,  allowing  the  chain,  F.  to  run  down  with  or  without  a  load  on  it. 

The  pressure  usually  employed  in  working  liydntulic  crams  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  pressura  admissible'in  the  case  of  steam,  bix  or  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  Hi.ia 
is  usually  employed  as  tbe  working- pressure.  It  is  got  up  to  this  great  presnire  hy 
means  of  an  arrangement  called  nn  accumulator,  which  consists  of  a  large  hydraulic 
ram  of  16  or  18  in.  in  diameter,  carrying  a  wrought-iron  cylinder.  This  cylinder  is 
filled  with  stones  or  gravel  to  the  weight  of  W  or  70'  tons.  A  powerful  horizontal  steam- 
engine  forces  water  into  a  cylinder  aud  slowly  raises  the  ram  with  its  enormous  load. 
Pipes  lend  away  from  the  cylinder  to  the  cranes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  station,  and 
are  thus  supplied  with  water  under  the  gnat  pressure  caused  hy  the  load  forcing  the 
ram  into  the  cylinder.  The  load  is  constantly  rising  and  falling  a  little  as  the  cranes 
draw  their  supplies  from  the  cylinder.  If  the  cranes  were  supplied  direct  from  the  force- 
pumps  of  the  steam-engine,  without  the  intervention  of  this  accumulator,  their  nctioa 
would  lie  jerky  and  unsteady.  The  accumulator  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  power,  and  when 
it  happens  that  a  great  numlier  of  cranes  are  drawing  off  water  at  the  same  moment,  and 
in  excess  of  what  the  engine  force  pumps  can  supply,  the  ram  descends,  keeping  up  the 
while  the  full  700  lbs.  pressure;  and  then,  when  the  cranes  are  demanding  lew  abun- 
dant supplies,  the  encrine  overtakes  its  work,  and  sends  the  ram  up  again.  When  it 
arrives  at  the  top  it  touches  a  lever  communicating  with  the  throttle  valve  of  the  engine, 
and  thus  slows  or  stops  the  engine  when  the  accumulator  hfts  mounted  to  Its  maximum 
hcii^ht.  The  moment  it  bcp:ins  to  descend,  the  lever  is  relieved,  the  throttle- valve  opens, 
and  the  cnsriTie  goes  on  i\p\\n  with  snch  speed  as  the  work  demands. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  when  the  pulley  rises  any  given  distance,  the  weight  will,  at  the 
same  time,  rise  (fondle  that  distance.  In^cause  it  raisea  a  double  length  of  chain:  and.  in 
the  same  w:iy.  by  passing  the  chain  twice,  thrico,  or  any  greater  numlier  of  times  over 
the  pulleys,  the  weight  can  be  made  to  travel  any  numlter  of  rimes  further  than  the  ram. 
It  is.  in  f:\ct,  the  reverse  action  of  a  block  and  tackle.  If  the  block  is  made  to  move, 
XhcfaU  will  move  further  than  the  block  in  proportion  to  the  numl)er  of  times  ilie  rope 
passes  over  the  sheaves.  This  kind  of  arrangennent  is  adopted  wlien  it  is  desired  to  lift 
anything  to  a  considerable  height,  such  as  grain  to  upper  floors  of  a  warelKniae,  There 
ij».  of  course,  a  diminution  in  the  weight  the  machine  can  hoibt,  in  proportion  to  the 
«expess  of  travel  of  the  load  to  that  of  the  ram. 

The  hydraulic  lifts,  or  aaccodiug  room8»  now  in  use  in  many  large  hotela^  am  oon* 
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structedon  the  same  plan  as  the  accumulator.  A  cylinder  is  sunk  60  or  70  ft.  into  the 
ground,  thus  admitiiug  a  ram  of  pt'arly  eqmil  length  lo  rise  out  of  it,  on  a  sufficient 
pressure  of  water  bein;^  forced  into  it  by  u  steam-engine.  The  ascending  room  lakes 
the  place  of  the  loaded  cylinder.  Balance  weiglits  are  attached  to  the  uscendiiig  room, 
to  stcsidy  its  movements  and  to  guard  against  any  failure  in  the  mechanism.  A  rope 
passing  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  channel,  through  which  the  ascending  room  rises, 
affords  to  the  person  in  the  room  the  means  of  regulating  its  movements. 

HTDRAXTLIC  ENGINES  are  sometimes  used  where  water  under  high-pressure  is 
obtainable.  They  do  not  differ  in  any  essentiail  particular  from  a  steam-engine.  As  the 
pn»ssure  under  which  they  work  is  from  live  to  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  a  steam- 
engine,  they  are  much  smaller.  One  form  of  hydraulic  engine  is  described  under  the 
head  of  W  ATE  It-PC  WEU.  Another  common  fomi  is  that  of  three  small  cylinders  in 
which  thn»e  plungei^s  work.  The  waiter  is  admitted  into  tlie  cylinders  by  means  of 
valves,  and  forces  the;  plungers  outwards.  These  plungers  are  connected  with  a  three- 
throw  crank;  and  when  they  have  completed  their  outward  travel,  or  working-stroke, 
tlie  water  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  cylinder;  the  plunger  then  slides  Inwards,  to  be 
ag:uu  forced  outwards  by  a  fresh  rush  of  water  admitted  at  the  proper  instant  into  the 
cylinder  by  the  action  of  the  valve. 

HYDRAULIC  FORGING,  forging  with  the  hydraulic-press  instead  of  the  ham- 
mer  and  anvil.  The  process  is  analogous  to  that  of  rolling.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  process  are  that  it  is,  in  many  openitions,  more  expeditious  than  the  ordinary 
modes,  and  also  that  it  produces  a  better  structural  condition  of  the  particles  of  the 
material,  the  force  bein^:  less  superficial  than  the  sudden  impact  of  a  hammer,  and  mov- 
ing the  particles  of  matter  near  the  center  to  a  greater  extent,  thus  rendering  Ihe  forged 
bar  more  homogeneous.  Every  forger  and  observant  person  has  noticedthat  in  the 
0"dinary  mode  of  forging  a  bar  of  iron  there  is,  when  the  bar  is  ihick  enough,  a  pro- 
trusiijn  of  material  af  the  edges,  leaving  a  groove  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness^ 
because  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  bar  having  received  the  gi*eatest  spread.  Rolling 
or  forging  by  pressure  avoids  this.  Forging  by  hydraulic  pressure  is  practiced  in  Europe. 
At  Vienna  there  are  several  presses  in  operation,  one  with  a  piston  24  in.  in  diameter, 
transmitting  a  pressure  of  3,400,000  lbs. 

HYDRAULIC  JACK,  a  machine  which  often  takes  the  place  of  the  jack-5tcrew  for 
raising  heavy  weights.  It  is  simply  a  form  c»f  hydraulic  press,  which  may  l)c  placed 
bencutli  a  house,  or  ship,  or  any  great  weight  which  it  is  desired  to  raise — generally  con- 
sisting of  a  stout  frame  furnished  with  upright  grooves,  in  which  a  follower  may  be 
forcetl  upwards  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder.  By  proper  appliances  the  power  may  bo  ren- 
dered almost  immeasurably  great.    fcJee  Hydraulic  Pukss  and  Jack-i5ci«:w. 

HTDSAULIC  LUCES.    See  Cements. 

HYDEAULIC  FBE88,  called  also  Bramah's  press,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
depends  on  the  ,prtiici|>ie,  that  a  pressure  exerted  on  any  part  of  iJie  surface  of  n  liquid 
is  transmitted  undiminished  to  ail  parts  of  the  mtiss,  and  in  all  directions.  Sec  IIydho- 
6TATIC8.  The  annexed  figure  represents  the  essential  parts  of  the  machine,  the  details 
of  construction  bring  omitted.  F  is  the  cavity  of  a 
strong  metal  cylinder  E,  into  which  the  pision,  D, 
passes  water-tight  through  the  top.  A  tul>c,  G,  h;ads 
from  the  cylinder  to  a  furce-pump  H ;  and  by  meiios 
of  this  water  is  driven  from  the  tank  T  into  the 
cavity  F,  so  as  to  force  the  piston,  D.  upwards.  The 
piston  supports  a  table  on  which  are  placed  the  bales, 
books,  or  other  articles  to  be  pressed ;  and  the  rising 
of  the  table  presses  them  n^iinst  the  entablature  A  A, 
-which  is  fastened  to  the  pillars  B  B.  The  power  of 
the  press  U  i*cadily  calculated.  Suppose  tint  the 
pump  has  only  one-thousandth  of  the  area  of  D.  and 
that,,  by  meiuisof  its  lever-handle,  the  piston  of  the 
pump  is  pressed  down  with  a  force  of  500  lbs.,  the 
piston  of  the  barrel  will  rise  with  a  force  of  one 
thousand  times  500  lbs.,  or  more  than  200  tons.  The 
rise,  however,  will  be  slow  in  proportion  to  the  powei*. 
The  enormous  multiplying  pi»wer  given  by  this  ma- 
chine has  been  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  useful 
purposes,  such  as  compressing  tmles  of  cotton,  paper, 
etc.,  expressing  oils,  liending  iron  plates  and  bars,  and  raising  weights.  This  was  the 
means  employed  for  launching  the  Oi'eat  Eastern  at  Mill  wall,  and  for  raising  to  their 
position  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  bridge. 

HYDBATTLIO  BAM,  a  simple  and  conveniently  applied  mechanism,  by  which  the 
momentum  or  weight  of  falling  water  can  be  made  available  for  raising  a  poriion  of 
itself  to  a  considerable  height.  In  the  annexed  figure,  which  represents  a  scctitm  of 
Montgoifier's  hydraulic  ram,  R  is  the  reservoir  from  which  the  water  falls,  RS  tho  hei«rht 
of  the  fall,  and  ST  the  horizontal  tube  which  conducts  the  water  to  the  engine  ABIITC. 
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E  uiid  D  arc  two  valves,  the  former  of  which  closes  Its  cavity  by  ascending,  the  latter  by 
desi-eiuiiiig;  and  FG  is  a  ])ipc  reaching  within  a  very  little  of  the  bottom  CB.  The  valves 
arc  such  that  tlie  water  at  its  normal  pressure  cannot  support  their  wei^lit;  the  valve  £ 
is  previnied  from  falling  below  a  certain  point  by  a  itnob  above  mn.  W  hen  ihc  wuicr  is 
allowed  lo  descend  from  the  ref^jrvolr,  after  filling  tlie  tube  BHS,  it  ru>hes  out  at  the 
aperture  mn,  till  its  velocity  in  descending  ItST  becomes  so  great  as  to  force  up  the  valve 
£,  and  close  the  means  of  escape    The  water  being  thus  suddenly  checked,  and  unable 

to  find  a  passage  at  m7»,will  produce  a  great  aciiun 
on  every  part  of  the  containing  vessels,  and  by  its 
momentum  raise  the  valve  D.  A  portion  of  h  aier 
being  admitted  into  the  vessel  ABC.  the  impuL^e 
of  the  column  of  fluid  is  expended,  tho  valves  D 
and  E  fall;  the  opening  at  D  being  thus  chised, 
and  tliat  at  mn  opened.  1'he  water  now  rushes 
out  at  mn  as  before,  till  its  motion  i;f  apiin 
stopped  by  its  carrying  up  the  valve  E,  wIk-m  ihc 
operation  is  repealed,  the  fluid  impulse  otH-ning 
the  valve  at  D,  through  which  a  |>ortiun  of  the 
water  passes  into  ABU.  The  valves  at  E  and  D 
thus  alternately  closing  and  ope.iing,  and  wnicr 
at  every  opening  of  D  making  its  way  into  ABr. 
the  air  therein  is  condensed,  for  it  has  no  com- 
munication with  the  atmosphere  after  the  water 
is  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  FG.  This  condensed  air.  then,  exercises  gnat 
force  on  the  surface,  op,  of  the  water,  and  raises  it  in  the  tube,  FG.  to  a  heiirhl  pmj^r- 
tioued  lo  the  elasticity  of  the  imprisoned  air.  The  principles  of  the  hydraulic  ram  .ire 
susceptible  of  a  very  extensive  application.  In  well-constructed  rams,  the  mechanical 
effect  obtained  lias  been  found  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  energy  in  the  falling  water. 
For  raising  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water,  such  as  are  necessarv  for  the  supply 
of  single  houses,  farm-yards,  etc. — wliere  water  at  the  lower  level  is  plentiful  and  clirap— 
the  hydraulic  mm  is  a  most  useful  piece  of  mechanism.  Its  details  have  bccu  greatly 
improved  since  the  time  of  Montgolfier. 

HYDRAULICS.    See  IlYDRODYKAifics  and  Hydbostatics,  ante. 

HTDBIDJB,  a  family  of  serpents,  sometimes  so  defined  as  to  include  numerous  fresh- 
watir  snakes  which  are  not  venomous,  and  sometimes  limited  to  venomous  sea-serpents, 
inhabiting  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  tropical  Australian  seas.  These  sea-sen>en la.  form- 
ing the  genus  hydrophUiqv  hydima),  and  other  genera  recently  separated  from  it.  have  Hjc 
tail  compressed  and  the  belly  keeled, so  tiiatthey  have  the  i>ower  of  swimming  like  eels; 
they  have  small  heads  and  small  «yes;  they  are  remarkable  for  the  largo  wzo  of  their 
nastd  shields;  they  are  generally  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  varied  with  blackish  rings 
or  lozenge- shaped  spots.  Their  lungs  are  often  prolonged  into  a  reservoir  of  air  as  far 
as  the  commencement  of  the  tail.  They  are  often  from  2  to  5  ft.  long.  They  are  fre- 
quently  seen  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  and  are  easily  caught  In  this  comlition,  in 
which,  apparently,  they  ofien  fall  a  prey  to  sharks.  They  are  supposed  to  livcou  small 
fishes  and  crustaceans.  Thev  are  sometimes  found  coileci  up  among  seaweed  on  tlie 
shore,  and  are  much  drendetl  by  fishermen.  In  some  pinces  they  are  very  mimer(»us. 
One  species,  at  least,  is  esteemed  good  food  by  the  Tahltlans.  More  tlian  50  sixM:ics  are 
known. 

HT'BBIDES.  This  term  is  applied  b^th  to  combinations  of  hydrogen  with  mctalj, 
and  to  similar  combinations  with  organic  or  compound  radicals.  Hydrogen  furnis 
hydrides  with  nt  least  four  metals— viz.,  arsenic,  antimony,  copixir,  and  potassium.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  the  well-known  gases,  arseniuroitetf  hydrogen  (AsHt)  and  aaiimo- 
niuretted  hydrogen  (SblU).  The  hydriiie  of  methyl  or  marsh-giis  (CtHs.H),  and  ilw 
hydride  of  ethyl  (C4Hft,H),  arc  examples  of  the  second  variety  of  hydrides. 

HTBBOGAB'BONS.    See  Carbohtdrcobks. 

HT'DBOCELE  (Gr.  Jiydor,  water,  and  kele,  a  swelling)  is  the  medical  term  for  n  dropsy 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  a  serous  membrane  or  sac  investing  the  testis.  Hydrocele  occurs 
as  a  smooth,  pear-shaped  swelling,  fluctuating  when  pressed,  devoid  of  pain  or  Icudcr- 
ness,  but  sometimes  causing  a  slight  uneasiness  from  its  weight. 

The  quantity  of  berous  fluid  in  the  sac  is  usually  from  G  to  20  oz..  but  it  occasionally 
exceeds  100  ounces.  Hydrocele  may  occur  as  a  result  of  acute  infliunmaiion,  but  it 
most  commonly  comes  on  without  any  apparent  local  cause.  It  is  most  freqnenily  met 
with  about  or  beyond  the  middle  periiKlof  life,  and  generally  in  persons  of  freblc  p«»wer. 
or  with  a  tendency  to  gout;  sometimes  however,  it  occurs  in  young  children,  either  in 
the  same  form  as  in  adults,  or  as  what  is  termed  congenital  hydrocele,  when  the  communi- 
cation iN'twcen  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  abdominal  peritoneum  is  not  obliterated,  ^ 
it  normally  should  be. 

The  treat  nn'ut  is  divided  into  the  pdUiative  and  the  curative.  By  the  former,  the  sur- 
geon relieves  the  present  annoyance  of  his  patient,  while  by  the  latter  he  aims  at  the 
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permanent  removal  of  the  disease.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  tlic  use  of  sus- 
pensory bandaj^CM,  cvH|>oratiug  mid  discuiieni  lotions,  Hud  lapping  with  a  fine  trocliar. 
Tapping  seldom  givcd  more  tlian  tem|Kirury  relief,  the  swelling  usually  again  regaining  its 
former  bulk  in  three  or  four  months. 

The  curative  treatment  con^istd  in  setting  up  sufficient  inflammation  in  the  tunica 
Taginalis  to  destroy  its  undue  secreting  faculty.  This  is  most  commonly  done  li}  the 
injection  of  tincture  of  io<line  into  the  sac,  or  by  the  passage  of  a  lino  seion  or  an  iron 
^ire  (as  proposed  by  Dr.  Simpson)  through  it. 

HYBBOCEFH'AXUB.  Under  this  term,  which  literally  means  tcater  in  the  head,  are 
included  three  disiinet  diseases — viz.,  acute  liydrocephalus,  chronic  hydroc(*))halus,  and 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  or,  as  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  termed  it,  li^rdi-ocephaloid  disease. 

By  acute  hydrocephalus  is  signified  inflammation  of  the  brain  as  it  usually  occurs  in 
acrofulous  children.  Tlie  name  is  not  a  good  one,  because  it  merely  nfers  to  u  frequent 
effect  of  the  disease,  and  not  to  its  cause  or  essence;  and  because,  funlier,  u  similur 
«ffect  may  result  from  other  morbid  conditions;  it  is.  however,  so  universally  adopted, 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  change  it.  TJio  disease  is  one  of  so  dangerous  u  nature, 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  detect  it  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  even  to  look  out 
for  indications  of  its  approach.  Tlie  premonitory  symptoms  (which,  however,  do  not 
occur  in  all  cases)  consist  chiefly  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  nutritive  functions.  The  appe- 
tite is  capricious^ the  tongue  foul,  the  breath  offensive,  the  belly  enlarged,  and  sometimes 
tender,  and  the  evacuations  unnatural;  and  the  child  is  heavy,  languid,  and  dejecte<l.  and 
becomes  either  fretful  and  irritable,  or  drowsy  and  listless.  Restless  sleep  attended  by 
grinding  of  the  teeth  or  moaning,  a  frequent  sudden  scream,  clenching  of  the  fists,  and 
a  turning  in  of  the  thumb  towards  tlie  palm  of  the  hand,  are  also  important  premonitory 
warnings. 

After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  some  days,  severe  pain  in  the  head  comes  on ; 
-it  is  generally  of  a  sharp  shooting  character,  recurring  at  intervals,  and  often  during 
i^eep,  and  causing  the  child  to  shriek  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  Coma  or  morbid 
drowsiness  now  supervenes,  and  the  shrieking  is  replaced  bv  moaning.  Vomiting  is  a 
frequent  concomitant  of  this  stage  of  the  disease.  In  this  first  stage  of  liydroceplialus, 
which  most  commonly  lasts  two  or  three  days,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  the  symptoms  gen- 
erally are  those  of  excitement.  In  the  second  stage,  the  pulse  becomes  irregular,  vari- 
al)le,  and  often  slow.  Genend  heaviness  and  stupor  come  on.  The  ]ight,which  annoyed 
the  child  in  the  first  stage,  is  no  longer  a  source  of  annoyance;  the  pupils  become  dilated, 
the  power  of  sight  becomes  imperfect  or  lost,  and  squinting  is  almost  aiwavs  to  be 
observed.  The  little  patient  now  lies  on  his  back  in  a  drowsy  condition;  and  at  this 
period  spasmodic  twitching,  convulsions,  or  paralysis  may  come  on.  The  excretions 
are  passed  unconsciously.  This  second  stage  may  last  a  week  or  two,  and  is  often  attended 
by  deceptive  appearances  of  amendment,  the  child  not  unfrequently  regaining  the  use 
of  its  senses  for  a  day  or  two,  but  then  relapsinff  into  a  deeper  stupor  than  before.  The 
aymptoms  in  the  third  or  last  stage,  which  may  last  only  a  few  hours,  or  may  extend  to 
a  fortnight,  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  second,  except  that  the  pulse  again  becomes 
very  rapid,  beating  sometimes  so  quickly  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted,  and  gradually 
eetn  more  and  more  weak,  till  tlie  patient  expires.  The  characteristic  appearances  after 
Se^itti  are  sofleniog  of  the  central  part  of  the  brain,  with  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid, 
usually  to  the  extent  of  several  ounces,  into  the  ventricles;  and  a  tubercular  deposit,  in 
the  shape  of  small  granules,  upon  or  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  only  disorder  with  which  acute  hydrocephalus  can  easily  be  confounded  is 
iafantile  remittent  fever;  but  we  have  not  space  to  notice  the  various  points  which 
enable  us  to  discriminate  between  these  two  complaints.  Acute  hydrocephalus  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  childhood;  it  scarcely  ever  occurs  after  the  twelfth  year.  Half  the 
•cases  that  occur  are  in  children  between  three  and  six  years  of  age. 

As  the  treatment  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  physician,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice 
It  further  than  to  state  that  strong  antiphlogistic  remedies— such  as  cold  to  the  head, 
leeching,  and  active  purging — applied  in  tlie  first  stage  of  the  disease,  yield  the  most 
satisfactory  results:  yet  under  this  treatment,  three  cases  out  of  four  are  lost. 

Chrdnic  hydrocephalus  is  a  perfectly  distinct  disease  from  acute  liydroceplialus;  while 
the  latter  is  an  inflammation,  the  former  is  a  drops3\  In  chronic  hydrocephalu.s.  a 
watery  fluid  collects  within  the  skull,  before  the  bones  have  united  to  form  the  solid 
brain-case,  and  by  pressure  outwards  causes  the  bones  to  separate,  and  increases  the 
size  of  the  head  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent.  Thus  Dr.  David  Monro  relates  tlie 
case  of  a  girl  six  years  old  whose  head  measured  2  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference.  While 
the  skull  IS  rapidly  enlarging,  the  bones  of  the  face  grow  no  faster  than  usual,  and  the 
great  disproportion  of  size  between  the  head  and  the  face  is  at  once  diagnostic  of  the 
disease.  This  disorder  sometimes  commences  liefore  birth,  and  almost  always  in  early 
childhood,  before  the  fontanellea  and  sutures  of  the  skull  have  closed.  In  some  nire 
cases,  it  has  occurred  later,  as.  for  example,  at  seven  or  nine  years  old,  and  the  closed 
sutures  have  opened  under  the  augmenting  pressure.  When  the  sutures  will  not  yield, 
death  from  pressure  on  the  brain  speedily  ensues.  Most  children  with  chronic  livdro- 
ceplialus  either  recover  or  die  in  infancy;  but  a  few  survive,  beating  their  complaint  to 
adult  life,  or  even  to  old  age.     Blindness,  deafness,  palsy,  and  idiocy— one  or  mol^ — 
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are  commonly  associated  witb  this  disease,  but  occasionally  tbe  intellect  and  senses  are 
sufficiently  perfect  for  tbe  ordinary  requirements  of  soci**l  life. 

Tbe  treatment  may  lie  nttempted  liy  internni  remedies  or  by  surgical  appliances.  Tbe 
medical  treatment  most  wortby  of  trial  consists  in  the  administration  of  diuretics,  purga- 
tives, and  especially  mercury,  wbich  may  be  given  in  tbe  form  <if  calomel  in  minute 
doseR,  and  applied  as  ointment  externally.  Tlie  surgical  expedients  are  bandaging  and 
puncturint;  tbe  bead.  Tbe  former  lias  m  some  cases  effected  a  permanent  curc;  tbe 
fatter  1ms  in  many  cases  certainly  prolonged  life,  although  tbe  disease  has  finally  con- 
quei'ed.    Neither  of  these  means  is  applicable  after  the  bones  of  the  slsull  have  united. 

This  diseiise  occasionally  occurs  in  adult  or  iu  advanced  life,  after  enlargement  of 
the  bead  lias  become  impossible.  Stupor,  paralysis,  and  an  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
spenk,  are  in  these  cases  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Dean  Swift's  death  was  due 
to  this  disense.  and  it  is  recorded  that  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  be  remained 
in  a  state  of  silence,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions. 

Spurunu  kydroeephalud^Xhe  kwirocephaUnd  ditiease  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall — ^resembles 
acute  hydrocephalus  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  it. 
Instead,  however,  of  lieing  an  inflammatory  disease,  it  is  a  disease  of  debility,  and  is 
due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  tbe  brain.  The  following  are.  according  to  Watson, 
the  distinctive  characters  of  this  spurious  hvdrficephaius:  tbe  pale,  ccx)l  cheek,  tbe  half- 
shut,  regardless  eye :  the  insensible  pupil;  tW  interrupted,  sighing  respiration;  and  the 
state  of  the  unclosed  fontanelle.  If  the  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  hydrocephalus, 
tbe  surface  of  the  fontanelle  will  bo  convex  and  prominent;  while  if  Ihey  arc  due  to 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  and  originate  in  emptiness  and  want  of  support,  the  fontanelle 
will  be  concave  and  depressed.  The  remedies  in  this  disease,  which  readily  yields  to 
treatment,  are  nourishing  diet,  small  doses  of  wine  or  even  of  brandy  in  arrow-root, 
decoction  of  bark,  ammonia,  etc. 

HTBROCHABI'BEJS,  or  HTDBOCHARiDA'CEiB.    See  Anachabis  and  Yaixiskebia. 

HYDBOCHLOB'IO  ACID  (symbol,  HCl ;  equivalent,  86.5)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
compounds  in  inorganic  chemistry.  If  the  two  gases  which  enter  into  its  corapositiun 
(hydrogen  and  chlorine)  bo  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  they  will  remain  without  actioQ 
upon  each  other.  If  kept  in  the  dark;  but  as  soon  tis  they  are  brought  into  direct  sun- 
light, tliey  unite  with  a  loud  explosion,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  the  result.  The 
principal  characters  of  this  gas  are  that  it  is  colorless,  intensely  acid,  irrespirabic,  and 
even,  when  lareely  diluted,  is  very  irritating  to  the  lungs  and  eyes,  and  very  injurious 
to  vegetation;  that  it  is  heavier  than  air  (its  specific  gravfty  l>eing  1.3474,  air  l>eing  Uiken 
at  l.UOO);  that  it  can  be  condensed  into  a  colorless  liquid;  that  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  that  it  is  neither  combustible  nor  a  supporter  of  combustion.  Wiien  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air,  it  produces  white  fumes,  by  condensing  tbe  atmospheric  moisture. 
If  the  air  be  previously  dried,  no  such  fumes  are  apparent. 

The  solutions  of  this  gas  in  Water  form  the  acid  which  was  first  known  as  tpint  of 
salt,  then  as  tnuriatic  acid,  and  wliich  is  now  termed  hydrochlorie  or  efUorhydrie  a^id.  A 
saturated  watery  solution  of  this  gas  at  40*^  has  a  s|)ecific  gravity  of  1.21,  and  consists  of 
1  equivalent  of  the  gas  di:isolved  in  6  equivalents  of  water.  It  forms  a  colorless,  fuming' 
liquid,  which  acts  as  a  caustic.  On  heating  it,  the  gas  is  evolved  abundantly  until  tite 
temperature  slightly  exceeds  212*",  when  there  distills  over  a  diluted  solution,  having  s 
specific  gravity  of  1.1,  and  consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  the  gas,  and  16  equivalents  of 
water.  It  is  to  these  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  the  term  hydroehloric  acid  is 
far  more  commonly  applied  than  to  the  gas  itself.  They  possess  the  ordinary  cliaracters 
of  an  energetic  acid,  and  neutralize  the  strongest  bases.  The  neutralization  is,  boweTcr, 
not  inconsequence  of  the  acid  combining  with  the  oxide,  but  is  due  to  the  simultaneous 
decomposition  of  the  acid  and  of  tbe  oxide,  water  and  a  metallic  chloride  being  formed. 
If  M  represents  the  metal,  the  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equation  MO  -(-  HCl  =  MCI 
+  HO.  All  metals  which,  at  a  red  heat,  decompose  water,  also  decompose  this  acid, 
and  cause  an  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  reaction  l)eing  expressed  as  follows:  M  -f  UCl 
=  MCI  -|-  H. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  a  common  caseous  volcanic  product.  Free  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  a  very  dilute  form.  Is  also  a  constituent  of  tbe  gastric  juice  of  man  and  ammala^ 
and  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  digestive  process. 

Commercial  muriatie  acid — to  use  the  name  employed  by  manufacturing  chemists- 
is  made  by  heating,  in  iron  cylinders,  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  and  oil  of 
vitriol  (hydratcd  sulphuric  acid'),  and  condensing  the  evolved  gas  in  water  contained  in 
a  series  of  stoneware  Wolffian  bottles  (q.  v.),  tbe  reaction  being  explained  by  the  equation : 

ofs!2l?um.        OilofVltrloL  hydrochloric  Bnlphaf  of  Soda. 

ClNa     +     HO.SO,        =      HCl        +         NaO,SO, 

This  commercial  acid  may  contain  various  impurities — as,  for  example,  iron  (which 
gives  it  a  bright  deep  yellow  col<»r).  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  nrscnio — ^the  latter 
being  derived  from  the  oil  of  vitriol — sulphuric  nnd  sniphuroua  acids,  chlorine,  etc. ; 
from  which  it  can  be  purified  to  a  grent  extent  by  dilution  nnd  redistillation.  "If 
pure,"  says  p:x)f.  Miller,  **the  acid  should  leave  no  residue  when  evaporated;  on  satur- 
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atlng  it  with  ammonia,  ft  Bhould  ^vc  no  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron:  sulpbureted 
hydrogen  should  produce  no  turbidity  in  it,  whicli  would  be  the  case  if  arsenic,  free 
chlorine,  or  sulphurous  acid  were  printent;  and  on  dilution  with  thi^^e  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  wnter  no  white  cloud  of  sulphate  of  baryta  should  be  produced  by  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  barium." 

The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the  soluble  chlorides  in  solution,  may  be 
detected  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  occa:  ions, 
the  foriuiitiou  of  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble  iu 
nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  ammonia. 

Liquid  liydrochloric  acid  (under  the  name  of  spirit  of  salt)  was  known  to  tlie 
alcheniisis.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1773;  and  Davy,  iu 
1810,  ascertaiut'd  that  it  was  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

In  many  of  their  proi)erties,  the  analogous  acids,  hydrobromic,  hydrofluoic,  and 
hydriodic  acids  resemble  hydrochloric  acid. 

ETDBOCO  TYLE,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  having  simple  umbels,  entire  acute 
peluU,  uud  fruii  of  two  Hat  orbicular  carpels,  with  live  more  or  less  distinct  threadlike 
ribs,  and  no  vitise.  The  species  are  numerous,  generally  more  or  less  uqualic,  wiuely 
di:itribuied.  One  only  Is  a  nritivo  of  Britain,  U.  vulgaris,  which  grows  iu  marshy 
places,  and  is  called  marsh  pennywort  from  the  orbicular  leaves,  and  sometimes  white- 
rot,  sheeps-bane.  flowk-wort,  etc.,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  injurious  to  sheep  which  eat 
it,  causing  foot-rot  or  tlukeworm — eilecto  rather  to  l)e  ascribed  to  the  marshy  situa- 
tions in  which  it  grows. 

HYBBOOTAiriO  ACID  (CiN.H  or  Cy,H),  known  also  as  prussic  acid,  from  its  having^ 
been  first  obtained  by  Scheele,  in  1782,  from  the  substance  known  as  Prussian  or  Berlin 
blue,  is  of  almost  equal  interest  to  the  chemist,  the  physician,  and  the  toxicologist. 
We  shall  notice  (1)  its  chemistry,  (d)  its  medicinal  value,  and  (8)  its  action  as  a  poison^ 
and  its  antidotes. 

1.  It9  ChenHBtry. — Pure  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  limpid  volatile  fluid,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.697  nt  64**  F.  It  boils  at  80*.  and  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  muss 
at  5°  F.  Its  volatility  is  so  great  that  if  a  drop  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
part  of  tlie  acid  becomes  frozen  by  the  cold  produced  by  its  own  evaporation.  It  pos- 
sesses a  very  penetrating  odor,  resembling  that  of  peach -blossoms  or  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  burns  with  a  whitish  flame,  reddens  litmus  paper  slightly  (it.««  acid  proper- 
ties being  feeble),  and  Is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  may 
be  kept  unchanged  if  excluded  from  light,  which  occasions  its  decomposition,  and  the 
formation  of  a  brown  substance  known  as  paracyanogen.  j 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  readily  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  kernels  of  bitter 
almofids,  mid  many  kinds  of  stnne-frnit.  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  various  plants, 
and  from  the  juice  of  the  tapioca  plant  (Jatropha  manihot).  Anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  cyanide  of'mer- 
cuiy. 

The  preparation  of  the  dilute  acid  is,  however,  of  much  greater  practical  impor- 
tance. The  London,  Edinburgh.  Dublin,  and  United  States  pharmacopoeias  a.irree  In 
recommending  that  It  should  l)e  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  (known  also  as  prussiate  of  potash).  The 
distillate  should  contain  nothing  but  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  so  that.  ))y  (be  addi- 
tion of  more  water,  we  can  obtain  an  acid  of  any  strength  we  please.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  second,  or  even  a  third  distillation  is  necessary.  The  dilute  acid  of  the  PA. 
Lond.  contains 2  per  cent;  that  of  the  Ph,  Dub.  rather  more;  that  of  the  Ph,  Edin.  con- 
tains 8.8  per  cent;  while  what  Is  known  as  Scheele's  acid  is  very  variable,  but  averages 
4  per  cent  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 

The  ordinary  tests  for  hydrocyanic  acid  are  1,  the  peculiar  odor;  li,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  test — there  licing  formed  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  which  is  soluble 
in  boiling  nitric  acid;  8,  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue,  by  adding  to  the  fluid  under 
examination  a  solution  of  some  proto  and  per-salt  of  iron,  by  then  satuniting  with 
caustic  potash,  and  finally  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  when,  if  hydro'-yanic 
acid  is  present,  we  have  a  characteristic  blue  precipitate;  4.  the  sulphur  tej*t.  which  is 
the  best  and  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  Let  the  suspected  liquid  be 
acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid:  place  it  in  a  watcli-frhiss,  and  let  a 
second  watch-glass,  moistened  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  hydrosult^hate  of  ammonia.  l)e 
inverted  over  it;  after  a  few  minutes,  let  the  upper  glass  be  removed,  and  the  moistened 
spot  be  gently  dried.  The  whitish  film  which  is  left  may  consist  merely  of  sulphur; 
when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  it  consists  of  sulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  Let  this 
residue  I>e  treated  with  a  drop  of  a  weak  sohithin  of  perchlorido  of  iron.  when,  if 
hydrocyanic  acid  was  present,  a  blood-red  tint  is  developed,  which  disappears  on  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  This  is  known  as 
Liebig*s  test. 

2.  Its  Medicinal  Uses.-^Yfe  are  indebted  to  the  Italians  for  the  introduction  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  the  materia  medica;  and  it  was  first  employed  at  the  boginnins:  nf  the 
present  ccnturj*.    There  are  no  cases  in  which  it  is  so  serviceable  as  in  those  affectinna_ 
of  tlie  stomach  in  which  pain  is  a  leading  symptom,  as  in  gastrodynia,  water-brash,  and 
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in  cases  of  intense  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  often  useful  in  English  cholera,  when  opium 
has  completely  failed.  In  pulmonary  diseases  it  does  not  pixMuce  the  good  effects  thai 
were  formerly  ascribed  lo  it;  but  it  is  sometimes  useful  in  allaying  spasmodic  cough. 
It  has  been  employed  with  advstutage  in  chronic  skin-diseases,  to  allay  pain  and  irrita- 
tion. A  mixture  of  two  drams  of  the  dilute  acid  (of  2  per  cent  stren^h)  with  half  a 
pint  of  rose-water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rectitied  spirit,  forms  a  good  lotion.  When 
given  internally,  the  average  dose  is  from  8  to  5  minims  of  the  2  per  cent  dilate  acid, 
tbree  or  four  times  a  day;  it  must  be  administered  in  some  milk  vehicle,  such  as  aim]^ 
water,  or  orange-tlower  water. 

8.  A»  a  PoiiH»i. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  our  most  energetic  poisons,  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  lM)th  in  murder  and  liuicide.  When  a  »rnaU  poisonous  doae  (about 
half  a  dram  of  the  2  per  cent  acid)  has  been  taken,  the  first  symptoms  are,  weight  and 
pain  In  tbe  head,  with  confusion  of  thought,  giddiness,  nausea  (and  sometimes  voniitingX 
a  quick  pulse,  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  If  death  result,  this  is  preceded  by  tetanic 
spasms  and  involuntary  evacuations.  When  a  larffe  dose  has  been  taken  (as  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  2  per  cent  acid),  the  symptoms  mav  commence  instanta- 
neously, and  it  is  seldom  that  their  appearance  is  delayed  beyona  one  or  two  minutes. 
•*  When,"  says  Dr.  A.  8.  Taylor,  *'  the  patient  has  been  seen  at  this  period,  he  ha-s  beea 
perfectly  insensible,  tbe  eyes  tixed  and  glistening,  the  pupils  dilated  and  unaffected  bj 
light,  the  limbs  flaccid,  the  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammv  perspiration;  there  ii 
convulsive  R'spiratiun  at  long  intervals,  and  the  patient  appears  dead  in  the  intermediate 
time;  the  pulse  is  imperceptible,  and  the  respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  some- 
times heaving  or  sobbinu;."  The  patient  survives  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  accord- 
ing 10  the  dose.  According  to  Dr.  Lonsdale,  death  has  occurred  as  early  as  tbe  second, 
and  as  late  as  the  forty-Mh  minute. 

Tbe  parts  specificaliy  affected  are  the  brain  and  the  spinal  system.  The  affectioD 
of  the  respiratory  system  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  acid  on  those  purls  of 
the  nervous  system  from  which  the  respiratory  organs  derive  their  nervous  power.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  is,  in  most  cases,  the  obstruction  of  the  respiration;  hot  in 
some  cases,  tlie  stoppa^  of  the  heart's  action. 

Where  the  fatal  action  is  so  rapid  antidotes  are  of  comparatively  little  value.  Chlo- 
xinc,  ammonia,  cold  affusion,  and  artificial  respiration  are  the  most  important  agenu  in 
the  treatment.  The  first  two  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  only  by  tbe  medi- 
'  eal  practitioner.  Cold  affusion  on  the  head,  neck,  and  down  the  spine  is  a  valuable 
remedy,  and  it  is  asserted  that  its  efficacy  is  almost  certain  when  it  is  employed  before 
the  convulsive  stage  of  poi^onin^  is  over,  and  that  it  is  often  successful  even  in  tbe 
stages  of  insensibility  and  paralysis.  Artificial  respiration  (see  RE&pntATiON,  Artih- 
cial)  should  never  be  omitted.  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  he  once  recovered  a  rabbit  bj 
this  means  only,  after  the  convulsions  had  ceased,  and  the  animal  was  apparently  dead 

ETDSODTHAX'ICB  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  liquids;  the  flow  of  water 
from  orifices  and  in  pipes,  canals,  and  rivers;  its  oscillations  or  waves;  and  its  resist- 
ance to  bodies  moving  through  it.  The  term  hydraulics  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
same  subjects,  from  the  Greek  word  aulas,  a  pipe.  The  application  of  water  as  a  mov- 
ing ]>ower  forms  the  practical  part  of  the  subject. —In  what  follows,  the  illustniiion 
is  taken  from  the  case  of  water,  but  the  principles  established  arc  true  of  liquids  in 
geueruL 

Efflux,— \l  three  apertures,  D,  C.  E,  are  made  at  different  heights  in  the  side  of  s 
Tessei  filled  with  water,  the  liquid  will  pour  out  with  greater  impetuosity  from  C  than 

from  D,  and  from  E  than  from  C. 
The  velocity  does  not  increase  in  tbe 
simple  ratio  of  the  depth.  The  exact 
law  of  dependence  is  known  as  tbe 
theorem  of  TorricelH;  the  domonsira- 
tion  is  too  abstruse  for  introducii->a 
here,  but  the  law  itself  is  lus  follow>: 
*•  Particles  cf  fluid,  on  issuing  from  an 
aperture,  possess  the  same  degree  ij 
velocity  as  if  they  Jiad  fallen  freely,  is 
fiocuo,  from  a  height  equal  to  iJte  di*^ 
tance  of  the  sufface  of  the  fluid  abon 
the  center  of  Vie  aperture,**  The  jei 
from  C,  for  instance,  has  Uie  ssnut 
velocity  as  if  the  particles  composting 
it  had  fallen  in  vacuo  from  the  icvcl 
of  the  liquid  to  C.  Now.  the  velocity 
acquired  by  a  body  In  falling  in  as  the 
time  of  the  fall ;  but  the  space  fallen  through  beini?  as  the  sgitare  of  the  time,  it  follows 
thait  the  velocitv  acquired  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  space  fallen  through.  In  Tbe  fii>t 
second,  a  body'fnils  16  ft.,  and  acquires  a  velocity  of  32  feet.  If  E,  then,  is  16  ft.  below 
the  level,  a  jet  from  E  flows  at  the  rate  of  82  ft. ;  and  if  D  is  at  a  depth  of  4  ft.,  the 
velocity  of  the  jet  at  D  will  be  half  the  velocity  of  that  at  E,  or  16  feet.     In  general,  to 
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find  the  Telocity  for  anygiyen  height,  multiply  the  height  by  2x83,  and  extract  iho 
square  root  of  the  procfuct.  This  rule  may  be  expressed  l)y  the  formula  e=  ytgh,  in 
-which  V  signities  the  yelocity  of  tlie  issue,  g  tlie  velocity  giveu  by  irravity  in  a  f^ecoud,  or 
82  ft.,  aud  A  tlie  height  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  above  the  orifice.  This  last  quun* 
tity  is  tectiuically  called  the  head  or  charge. 

That  this  tlieory  of  the  efflux  of  liquids  is  correct,  may  be  proved  by  experiment. 
Let  the  vessel,  MB,  have  an  orifice  situated  as  at  o;  the  water  ought  to  issue  with 
the  velocity  that  a  body  would  acquire  in  falling  from  M  to  the  level  of  o.  JSow, 
it  is  established  in  the  doctrine  of  projectiles  (q.v.),  that  when  a  body,  is  projectf  d 
Tcrticnlly  upwards  with  a  certain  velocity,  it  ascends  to  the  same  height  from  wiiich  it 
-would  require  to  fall  in  order  to  acquire  that  velocity.  If  the  theory,  then,  is  correct, 
the  jet  ought  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  at  M.  It  is  found  in  reality 
to  full  short  of  this;  but  not  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  friction,  the  ri>si>tHuce 
of  the  air,  and  the  water  that  rests  on  the  top  in  endeavoring  to  descend.  Wheu  thu 
jet  receives  a  very  slij^ht  inclination,  so  that  the  returning  water  falls  down  by  the  side 
of  the  ascending,  ten  in.  of  head  of  water  may  be  made  to  give  a  let  of  nine  inches. 
A  stream  of  water  spouting  out  horizontally,  or  in  any  oblique  direction,  obeys  the 
laws  of  projectiles,  and  moves  in  a  parabola;  and  the  range  of  the  jet  for  any  given 
velocity  and  angle  of  direction  may  be  calculated  precisely  as  in  projectiles.  The 
range  of  horizontaljets  is  readily  determined  by  practical  geometry.  On  AB  descrilie 
a  semicircle;  from  D.  the  orifice  of  the  jet.  draw  DF  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  make 
BK  equal  to  twice  DF;  then  it  can  be  pmved  by  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  and  the 
prr>perties  of  the  circle,  that  the  jet  must  meet  BL  In  the  point  K.  If  BE  is«qual  to 
AD,  the  perpendicular  EH  is  equal  to  DF;  and  therefore  a  jet  from  E  will  have  the 
same  range  as  that  from  D.  Of  all  the  perpendiculars,  CGT,  drawn  from  the  middle 
point  0,  Ts  the  greatest;  therefore,  the  jet  from  C  has  the  longest  possible  ran^e. 

The  area  of  the  orifice  and  the  velocity  of  the  flow  l^ing  known,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  suppose  the  area  to 
be  1  sq.in.,  and  the  velocity  20  ft.  a  second,  it  is  evident  that  there  issues  in  a  second  a 
cylinder  or  a  prism  of  water  1  sq.in.  in  section  and  20  ft.  long,  the  content  of  which 
is  1  x240=240  cubic  inches.  In  any  given  time,  then,  as  three  minutes  (=180  seconds), 
the  discharge  is  240X180=43,200  culuc  inches. 

It  has  as  yet  been  assumed  that  the  water  in  the  vessel  or  reservoir  is  kept  constantly 
at  the  same  height,  and  that  thus  the  velocity  is  constant.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  case  of  a  vessel  allowed  to  empty  it^If  through  an  orifice  at  the  bottom.  As  the 
surface  of  the  water  sinks,  the  velocity  of  the  discharge  diminishes  or  is  retarded;  and 
when  the  vessel  is  of  the  same  area  from  top  to  bottom,  it  can  be  proved  tliat  the 
"Velocity  is  uniformly  retarded.  Its  motion  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  a  body 
projected  vertically  upwards.  Now,  when  a  motion  uniformly  retarded  comes  to  an 
end,  the  space  described  is  just  half  what  the  body  would  have  passed  over  had  il  gone 
ou  uniformly  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  outset  Therefore,  when  the  vessel  has 
emptied  itself  in  the  way  supposed,  the  quantity  discharged  is  half  what  would  have 
been  discharged  had  the  velocity  been  uniform  from  the  beginning. 

Thii  *'€hntrttctionof  the  Vein." — When,  by  means  of  tlie  area  of  the  opening  and 
the  velocity  thus  deU^rmined,  we  calculate  the  number  of  cubic  feet  or  of  gallons  that 
ought  to  flow  out  in  a  given  time,  and  then  measure  the  quantity  that  actually  does 
flow,  we  find  that  the  actual  flow  falls  short  of  the  theoretical  by  at  least  a  third.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  the  central  part  of  the  jet,  which  approaches  the  opening  directly,  that 
lins  the  velocity  above  stated.  The  outer  particles  approach  from  all  sides  with  less 
velocity;  they  jostle  one  another,  as  it  were,  and  thus  the  flow  is  retarded.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  want  of  uniformity  in  velocity  aud  direction  among  the  component 
lavers  of  the  jet,  as  they  enter  the  orifice,  there  takes  place  what  is  called  a  "contraction 
of  the  vein'*  {vena  contractu);  that  is,  the  jet,  after  leaving  the  orifice,  tapers,  and 
becomes  narrower.  The  greatest  contmctlon  is  at  a  distance  from  the  orifice  equal  to 
half  its  diameter;  and  there  the  section  of  the  stream  is  about  two-thirds  the  area  of 
the  opening.  It  is.  in  fact,  the  section  of  the  contracted  vein  that  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
real  area  of  the  orifice,  in  calculating  by  the  theory  the  quantity  of  water  discharged. 
If  the  wall  of  the  vessel  has  considerable  thickness,  and  the  orifice  is  made  to  widen 
gradually  inwards,  in  the  proportions  of  the  contracted  vein,  the  stream  does  not 
suffer  contraction,  and  the  area  of  the  orifice  where  it  is  narrowest  may  be  taken  as 
the  actual  area  of  discharge. 

A^utages.'—ll  has  as  yet  been  supposed  that  the  i*»sue  is  by  means  of  a  simple 
opening  or  hole  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  vessel;  but  if  the  fiow  takes  place  through 
a  short  tube,  the  rate  of  discharge  is  remarkably  affected.  Through  a  simple  openinir, 
in  a  thin  plate,  the  actual  discharge  is  only  about  64  per  cent  of  the  theoretical: 
through  a  cylindrical  conducting-tube,  or  adjutage,  as  it  is  called,  of  like  diameter,  and 
-whose  length  is  four  times  its  diameter,  the  discharge  is  84  per  cent.  The  effect  is  still 
greater  if  the  discharge-tul)e  is  made  conical  both  ways,  first  contracting  like  the  con- 
tracted vein,  and  then  widening.  The  effect  of  a  conduct! ng-tube  in  mcreasing  tho 
discharge  is  accounted  for  by  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to  its  sides,  which  widens  out 
the  column  to  a  greater  area  than  it  would  naturally  have.  It  has  thus  a  tendency  to 
form  a  vacuum  in  the  tube,  which  acts  like  suction  on  the  water  in  tlie  reservoir,  and 
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increases  the  quantity  discharged.  The  flow  is  more  free  if  the  orifice  is  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  than  in  the  side  on  a  level  with  the  bottom.  If  the  discharge  tube  is 
made  to  project  inwards  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the  velocity  is 
mucli  impeded,  owing  to  tlie  opposing  currents  produced  by  the  water  upproathiug  tbe 
opening. 

Pipes, — When  a  conduit  pipe  is  of  any  considerable  length,  the  water  issues  from  it 
at  a  velocity  less  than  that  due  to  the  head  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  owins  tu  ibe 
resistance  of  friction.  With  a  pipe,  for  instance,  of  1)  in.  in  diameter,  and  30  It.  ioog, 
the  discharge  is  only  one-lialf  what  it  wouUI  be  from  a  simple  orifice  of  the  same 
diameter.  The  rale  of  reduction  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  its  leDgiii. 
the  l)endings  it  undergoes,  etc.  The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  in  pip<'s  d(»es  uot 
arise  properly  from  friction,  as  understood  of  solids,  but  from  the  adhesion  of  the  water 
to  the  shies  of  the  pipe,  and  from  tlie  cohesion  of  the  watery  particles  amiong  them- 
selves; it  makes  little  difference,  therefore,  whether  an  earthenware  pipe,  for  inslaucc, 
be jrlazevi  or  not.  Lar^e  projections  fonn  an  obstacle;  but  mere  roughness  of  surface 
is  filled  up  by  an  adhering  film  of  water,  which  is  as  good  as  a  glaze.  The  resistance 
increases  greatly  with  the  nurrowness  of  the  pipes.  Engineers  have  formulas,  deilua'd 
in  great  part  from  experiment,  for  calculating  the  discharge  through  pipes  of  given 
length  and  diameter,  and  with  a  given  head;  but  the  subject  is  t(xj  couiplicaieil  for 
introduction  here.  If  water  flowed  in  a  conduit  pipe  without  friction  or  other  olwiiruc- 
lion.  so  that  its  velocity  were  idways  equal  to  that  due  to  the  head  of  waiwr,  there 
would  Ikj  no  lateml  or  bursting  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  pipe;  and  if  the  pipe  were 
pierced,  the  water  would  not  squirt  out.  Accordingly,  with  a  short  tube  or  adjutage, 
which,  instead  of  obstructing,  increases  the  flow,  there  is  not  only  no  lateral  outward 
pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  tube,  but  there  is  actually  a  pressure  inwards.  If  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  wall  of  a  cylindrical  adjutage  and  the  one  end  of  a  small  Ijcnt  tulie  is 
inserted  in  the  hole,  while  its  other  end  is  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  will 
be  sucked  up  the  tube,  showing  the  tendency  that  the  adjutage  has  to  form  a  vacuum. 
But  when  the  velocity  of  discharge  is  diminished  by  the  friction  of  a  long  pipe,  orbj 
any  narrowing.  iK'nding,  or  other  obstruction  in  the  pipe,  then  tliat  portion  of  the 
pressure  of  the  head  of  water  that  is  not  carried  off  in  the  discharge.  i)ccomes  a  burst- 
ing pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  pipe.  This  pressure  is  unequal  at  different  parts  of 
the  pipe.  At  the  end  where  the  water  issues  free  and  unobstructed,  it  is  next  to  nothing, 
and  gradually  increases  towards  the  re.Hervoir.  where  it  is  equal  to  the  difference  IjctAceo 
the  head  of  water  in  the  cistern,  and  the  liead  due  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  water 
is  actually  flowing  in  the  pipe.  The  principle  now  explained  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that  pipes  often  burst  or  begin  to  leak  on  the  motion  of  the  water  in  them  being  checked 
or  stopped. 

Hesn^tanee  of  Water  to  Bodies  moving  tJirotigh  it. — This  is  greatly  affected  by  the  shape 
of  the  lx)dy.  which  ou^ht  to  have  all  its  surfaces  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  moiinn. 
When  a  cylinder  terminates  in  front  in  a  hemisphere,  the  resistance  is  only  one-half 
what  it  is  when  the  cylinder  terminates  in  a  plane  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
and  if  instead  of  a  hemisphere,  the  termination  is  an  equilateral  cone,  the  resistance  is 
only  one-fourth.  If  a  globe  is  cut  in  halves,  and  a  cylinder,  whose  length  an<l  ilic 
diameter  of  whose  base  are  each  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  is  fixed  between 
them;  this  cylinder  with  hemispherical  ends  experiences  less  resistance  than  the  globe 
alone,  the  diminution  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  resistHnce  to  the  globe.  A1>otiie 
resistance  increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  simt}le  one  of  the  velocity.  One  part  of 
tlie  resistance  arises  from  tne  momentum  that  the  body  has  to  give  to  ttie  water  it  disr 
places.  Moving  at  a  certain  rate,  it  displaces  a  certain  quantity;  movin^r  at  twice  that 
rate,  it  displaces  twice  the  quantity  in  tlie  same  time.  But  not  only  does  it  displace 
twice  the  number  of  particles  of  water;  it  also  has  to  displace  them  with  twice  the 
velocity;  the  pressure  of  the  resistance  is  thus  not  merely  cioubled,  but  quadrupled  or 
squared.  Similarly,  when  the  velocity  is  tripled,  the  resistance  arising  from  the  .simple 
displacemenu  of  water  becomes  nine  times  as  great.  Another  partof  the  r<*sisiance 
of  liquids  to  l)odies  moving  in  them  is  owinir  to  the  cohesion  of  the  paitides,  which 
have  not  to  be  thrown  aside  merely  as  separate  grains,  but  to  bo  torn  asunder.  In 
addition  to  this,  when  the  velocity  is  considerable,  the  water  becomes  heape<]  up  id 
front,  and  depressed  at  the  other  end  from  not  havin^j  time  to  close  in  l>ehind.  ihw 
causing  an  exces«  of  hydrostatic  pressure  asrainst  the  direction  of  the  motion.  Owing 
to  the  combination  of  these  causes,  the  real  law  of  the  increase  of  resistance  is  difficult 
to  invesii^ite,  and  the  results  of  experiments  are  not  a  little  discordant  Sec  Water- 
POWER,  Waves. 

ETBBOFLUOBIC  ACID.    See  Fluorinb. 

HYDROFLUOSILICIC  ACID.    See  Fluorinb.  ante. 

HT'DBOOEH  (symbol  H,  equiv.  1).  so  called  from  the  Greek  words  hydOr,  water, 
and  gennuLo,  to  generate,  is  an  elementary  substance,  which  exists  as  a  colorl?as  and 
Inodorous  eras  (regarded  as  permanent  till  1878).  One  of  its  most  strikinc  peculiarities 
Is  its  specific  gravity,  it  being  the  lightest  of  all  known  bodies.  Assuming  the  wtii^hl 
of  a  given  volume  of  atmospheric  air  to  be  1,  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  hytlro- 
gen  under  similar  conditions  is  0.0692;  hence  hydrogen  is  14i  times  lighter  thau  atmo- 
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apheric  air;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  241.573  times  lighter  than  platinum,  the 
heaviest  body  known.  Its  refractive  power  is  greater  th.  n  that  of  any  other  gas.  and  is 
more  than  6  times  as  great  as  that  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  C()nil)ustible;  thai  is  to  say, 
it  is  capable  of  combining  witli  oxygen,  and  developing  liglit  and  heat.  When  a  lighted 
taper  is  passed  up  into  an  inverted  Jar  of  hydrogen,  the  gis  burns  quietly  witli  a  pale-blue, 
scarcely  visible  flame,  and  the  taper  is  extinguished.  The  flame  only  occurs  at  the  lino 
of  Junction  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  external  air.  If  the  hydrogen  be  mixed  with  air 
or  oxygen  prior  to  ihe  application  of  the  taper,  the  whole  mixture  is  simultaneously 
inflamed,  and  there  is  a  loud  explosion,  which  is  most  violent  when  2  volumes  of  liydro- 

fen  are  mixed  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  or  with  5  volumes  of  atmospheric  air.  Tho- 
ydrogen  and  oxygen  in  these  cases  combine  to  form  watery  vapor  or  steam,  wliicU 
suddenly  expands  from  the  high  temperature  attendant  on  the  combustion,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  becomes  condensed;  Ihio  condensation  causes  a  partial  vacuum,  into 
wliich  the  surrounding  air  rushes,  and  by  the  collision  of  its  particles  pn)duces  tlio 
report.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  water  dissolves  rather  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its 
volume  of  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  was  liquefied  for  the  first  time  in  1878,  and  even 
solidified  (see  Gases).  Pure  hydrogen,  though  it  cannot  support  life,  is  not  poisonous, 
and  when  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  may  be  breathed 
for  some  lime  without  inconvenience. 

^  Hydrogen  does  not  possess  very  marked  chemical  properties.  The  only  substances 
with  which  it  cotnbines  directly  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  chlorine  and  oxygen. 
Hydrogen  and  chlorine,  mixed  together,  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  combine  with 
explosion;  in  diffused  daylight,  they  gradually  unite;  but  in  the  dark  do  not  act  on  one 
another.  ^  Hydrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  combine  spontaneously  even  in  direct  sunlight, 
but  require  the  presence  of  a  fed-hot  solid,  of  flame,  or  of  spongy  platinum. 

It  is  generally  staled  that  hydrogen  does  not  exist  naturally  in  a  pure  or  uncombined 
state,  but  Bunsen  recognized  Us  presence  in  variable  proportions  in  the  gases  evolved 
froni  the  solfataras  of  Iceland,  and  it  will  probably  be  detected  in  other  localities  where 
similar  geological  relations  hold  good.  In  combination  with  oxygen,  as  water,  it  not  only 
forms  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  but  enters  largely 
into  the  structure  of  every  animal  and  vegetable  organism.  It  is  an  es.5ential  ingredient 
of  many  inflammable  minenils,  such  as  coal,  amber,  and  petroleum;  and  of  certain 
gases,  such  as  marsh  gas,  ammonia,  and  liydrosulphuric  acid  (or  sulphureted  hydrogen). 
It  likewise  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  manufactured  substances 
and  products  used  in  the  arts,  medicine,  etc.,  as  for  instance,  sal-ammoniac,  starch, 
sugar,  vinegar,  alcohol,  olefiant  gas,  aniline,  indigo,  morphia,  strychnia,  hydrocyanic 
acid.  etc. 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  hydrogen  may  be  prepared,  but  the  usual  and 
most  convenient  process  is  bv  the  action  of  dihited  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc.  About  half 
an  ounce  of  granulated  zinc  is  placed  in  a  retort,  and  a  dilute  acid,  prepared  by  gradu- 
ally mixing  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  six  ounces  of  cold  water,  is  pouretf  on  iho 
zinc.  Hydrogen  ijas  is  rapidly  evolved  in  great  abundance,  but  the  first  portions  should 
not  be  collected,  since  they  are  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air  which  was  contained  in 
the  retort.  The  rest  of  the  gas  may  be  collected  in  the  ordinary  way  over  water.  In 
this  process  the  zinc  takes'oxvgen  from  the  water,  and  forms  oxide  of  zinc,  which 
combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  sulphate  of  zinc,  wliich  remains  in  i>olution, 
while  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  escapes.  The  rejicli(m  is  shown  in  the 
formula,  Zn  -|-  liCSOa  =  ZnO,SO«  +  H.  A  precisely  similar  reaction  ensues  if  we  use 
iron  in  place  of  zinc,  but  in  this  case  the  gas  is  generally  less  pure. 

Hydrogen  gas,  under  the  name  of  combustible  air,  was  obtained  in  the  16lh  c.  by 
Paracelsus  by  treating  certain  metals  with  dilute  acids,  and  was  more  or  less  known  to 
Boyle  and  others;  but  Cavendish,  in  his  paper  6n  •'Factitious  Air.s."  published  in  tlie 
7Vanmction8  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  1766,  was  the  first  to  describe  accurately  the  proper- 
ties of  this  gas,  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  it;  hence  he  is  usually  mentioned  as  its 
discoverer. 

HTLBOGEH,  Bikoxidb  of  (symb.  HOi.  equiv.  17).  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  a  syrupy 
consistence,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.45  (water  l)eing  1),  and  a  peculiar  odor,  some« 
thing  like  that  of  very  dilute  chlorine.  It  bleaches  vegetable  colors,  and  when  applied 
to  the  tongue  or  the  skin  pmduces  a  white  spot,  and  excites  considerable  pain.  From 
the  readiness  with  which  it  gives  off  its  oxygen,  it  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  Tho 
method  of  preparing  it  is  complicated  and  diflicnlt.  This  substance  was  discovered  in 
1818  by  Tlienard,  who  termed  it  oxidized  water.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  an  eminent 
LfOndon  physician,  has  lately  examined  its  value  (in  solution)  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and 
fans  found  it  to  l)e  of  extreme  use  in  whooping- cfaigh,  in  certain  forms  of  rheumatism, 
and  (as  a  palliative)  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 

HTDBOO'SAPHT  (Gr.  hydor,  water,  graph-,  to  write)  is  a  description  of  the  surface 
-watere  of  the  earth,  particularljr  of  the  bearing  of  coasts,  of  currents,  soundings. 
Islands,  shoals,  etc..  and  of  anything  the  knowlenge  of  which  may  be  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation.  It  consequently  includes  the  construction  of  charts,  maps,  etc., 
in  which  these  particulars  are  detailed.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  sea  what  geography  is  to 
the  land.    The  flrst  step  in  the  erection  of  hydrography  into  a  science  was  made  in  tLe 
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IStli  c.  by  Henry  the  navigator,  wbo  was  the  Dnit  to  construct  a  sea-diart  wortb^r  o^ 
the  name.  Among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  it  is  now  made. a  matter  of  prime 
concern;  the  hydmgraphic  oflicc  being ud  important l)rancli  of  the  naval  administmliun. 
The  lieiid  of  the  hydrographic  department  in  the  British  service  is  usually  a  capt.  in  the 
royal  navy.  The  officers  surveying  in  different  parts  of  the  world  send  their  observa- 
tioIl^«,  soundings,  etc. ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  hydrognipher  to  consolidate  these 
into  jivttihd)Ie  maps.  The  hydrograplier  receives  £800  a  year  in  addition  to  his  half-pay. 
In  proof  of  the  value  attactied  to  these  admiralty  charts  among  the  luarine  of  Engluud 
and  even  of  foreign  nations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  many  thousand  charts,  besides 
books  of  sailing  directions,  are  sold  annually. 

HYDROGRAPHY  (ante).  The  science  of  hydrograpliy  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  celebrated  capt.  James  C\iok.  of  the  English  navy,  who  introduced  what  is 
known  as  running  surveying,  but  his  system  has  been  greatly  improved.  Tlie  com- 
mencement of  Cook's  hydrographic. surveys  was  in  1759.  when  he  was  master  of  tlie 
frigjite  J^fereujy,  stationed  at  Quebec  with  the  squadron  co-operating  with  gen.  Wolfe. 
He  commenced  a  series  of  observuiions  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  were  coatinued 
until  he  was  able  to  publish  a  chart  of  the  river  from  Quebec  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In 
1768  he  was  sent  out  to  survey  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  1764  he  received  the 
appointment  of  surveyor  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Labnidor.  Wherever  he 
was  ordered  he  continued  his  hydrographic  observations  until  the  year  of  his  death, 
1779.  The  French  had  been  observere  of  his  operations,  and  in  1785  La  Perouse  was  sent 
with  two  ships  and  a  corps  of  scientists  to  visit  the  n.w.  cotistof  America  and  to  explore 
other  parts.  He  made  important  observations  there,  and  also  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Asia. 
After  spending  two  years  and  a  half  he  went  to  Botany  Bay,  after  which  he  was  never 
heard  from,  except  thnt  information  was  obtained  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards  which 
made  it  probable  thut  the  ships  were  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  on  the  coast  of  Mallicollo. 
But  La  Perouse  had  sent  duplicates  of  charts  and  journals  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  Botiuiy  Bay.  Thi?  navigating  officer  of  the  expedition,  BcautcmpsBeaupre,  sent  out 
to  search  for  La  Perouse  in  1791  under  the  command  of  D'Eutrecasteaiix,  wrote  a  work 
on  marine  surveying,  which  was  published  in  an  appendix  to  the  narrative  of  the  voyage 
(180S)  This,  however,  had  been  preceded  by  Alexander  Dalrymple's  essiiy  on  marine 
surveying,  published  in  1771.  Beau  temps -Beau  pre  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  survey 
of  the  French  cua^it.  where  he  trained  a  number  of  hydrographers.  the  commencemamt 
of  a  corps  of  engineers  for  futui'e  exploration  and  surveying.  Most  civilized  nations 
now  have  their  governmental  hydrographic  offices,  and  numbers  of  officers  and  men  are 
engaged  in  making  surveys,  but  England  leads  all  other  nations  in  this  direction,  having 
made  accurate  survejrs  of  her  domestic  and  foreign  coasts,  and  many  of  those  of  oUier 
nations.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all  the  expeditions  ever  sent  out  by  Great 
Britain  was  that  of  the  Challenger,  which  sailed  from  Slieerness  on  Dec.  7,  1872.  and 
returned  to  Spithcad  on  May  24,  1876,  having  during  this  time  traversed  adisUince  of 
more  than  four  times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  cstablislied  863 
observing;  stations  along  the  course  traversed.  The  objects,  however,  of  this  expedition 
extendecr  in  many  respects,  l)eyond  the  observation  of  the  confisuraticm  of  the  floor  of 
the  ocean  or  of  its  coast  line;  had  regard  to  many  botanical,  zoological,  and  geological 
questions.  During  tlie  first  year  tlie  Atlantic  was  crossed  six  times,  and  a  diversion 
made  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax  and  back  again  to  make  observations  upon  the  gulf 
stream.  The  ship  then  went  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  soutiiward 
toward  the  Antarctic  ice  barrier,  and  after  taking  observations  along  its  margin  proceeded 
to  MellK>urne,  Sidney,  and  New  S-ealand.  Then  the  western  part  of  the  great  area  of 
the  Pacific  was  examined  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  3Ialay  archipelago.  On  leaving 
this  for  Japan,  at  a  point  n.  of  New  Guinea,  the  deepest  sounding  of  the  expedition  was 
made,  and  the  deepest  reliable  sounding,  it  is  claimed,  that  has  yet  been  made,  viz.. 
4.475  fathoms,  or  more  than  five  miles.  From  Japan  she  steered  due  e.  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  the  Sandwich  islands;  thence  to  that  group;  thence  to  Otaheite,  as  far 
beyond  the  equator;  from  Otaheite  to  cape  Horn;  thence  to  Valparaiso  and  back  through 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  to  tlie  Falklana  islands,  to  Montevideo,  and  thence  eastwsjid 
lialf-wuy  across  the  Atlantic  to  complete  some  work  partly  done  during  the  first  year; 
thence  due  n.  in  the  meridian  of  Madeira  as  far  as  the  equator;  thenoe  n.w.  at  some 
'  dtsUmee  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  following  the  middle  line  of  the  north  Atlantic,  past 
the  Azores,  and  thence  home.  At  each  of  the  observing  stations  a  sounding  was 
taken  to  determine  the  exact  depth;  the  bottom  temperature  was  ascertained,  and  a 
sample  of  bottom  water  obtained.  Some  of  the  bottom,  from  an  ounce  to  a  pound,  waa 
also  brought  up.  and  at  most  of  the  stations  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  several  dif- 
ferent deptlis  was  taken,  and  also  a  fair  sample  of  the  bottom  fauna  obtained  by  the 
dredge.  The  direction  and  rate  of  the  surface  water  was  determined,  and  at  times 
attempts  werci  made  to  determine  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  water  at  different 
depths.  In  addition  to  this,  meteorological  and  magnetic  oliservations  were  regularly 
taken  and  recorded.  The  work  accomplished  included,  among  many  oUier  resuTta,  the 
determination  of  the  depth  and  configuration  of  the  ocean  liasins.  But  little  was  pre- 
viously known  of  this  except  what  had  been  obtained  in  surveying  lines  for  telegraph 
cables.    Facts  had  been  observed  during  these  cable-line  surveys  which  weieauppeaed  to 
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be  exceptional,  bnt  the  souodinca  of  the  ChaUenger^  and  those  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Ikiaearara 
and  the  Gemmn  (xftzelle,  have  wown  them  to  be  geuenil.  Sec  ISka  Sounding,  Deep 
Bea,  ante.  The  melliods  practiced  in  hj^'drogruphy  vary  with  circiiniBbiuceiL  When 
the  advantages  of  good  (riangulation  exist,  a  hydrographic  chart  can  be  cdnstructed 
viih  great  iiccunicy.  The  principles  involved  are  the  same  as  those  in  geodelic  survey- 
ing or  leveling,  the  vertical  measurements  being  taken  with  a  sounding  Tine  instead  or  a 
rod.  and  the  element  of  time  empinyed  to  approximate  horizontnt  distances.  A  bout  is 
started  at  a  certain  point  which  has  been  determined  b}'  triaugulation,  and  takes  o 
course  towards  auiHlier  point  whose  position  is  also  known.  The  boat  is  then  propelled 
with  as  near  a  uniform  rate  of  motion  as  possible,  and  soundings  are  taken  in  succes^iuD 
at  regular  intervals  during  the  transit,  and  recorded.  The  plotting  of  this  line  will,  of 
course,  give  the  depths  ofwater  all  along  its  course  at  the  time  it  was  taken.  A  tide 
gau«;e.  which  gives  the  state  of  the  tide  at  the  time,  will  also  determine  the  depths  of 
tlie  soundings  at  mean  low  water.  A  number  of  **  sounding  lines,"  as  these  courses  are 
called,  having  been  run  across  the  bay  or  harbor,  or  whatever  sheet  of  water  is  being 
surveyed,  and  of  such  a  number  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  which  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  data  are  obtained  for  the  plotting  of  a  chart.  If  the  bot- 
tom is  known  to  be  comparatively  even,  and  no  rocks  or  steep  slopes  have  been  found, 
and  if  it  be  convenient  to  do  so,  the  lines  may  all  be  ran  in  parallel  directions.  But 
i^heu  the  bottom  is  quite  uneven,  and  there  are  rocks  or  sunken  vessels,  these  parallel 
lines  shouhl  lie  crossed,  as  nearly  at  right  angles  as  possible,  bv  another  series  of  parallel 
linef!,  and  ail  should  be  as  close  together  as  practicable.  When  the  shore  cannot  be 
used  for  triaugulation  a  base  line  must  be  established,  as  well  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  by  anchored  boats  whose  distance  apart  may  be  computed  by  the  time  which 
sound  is  found  to  travel  from  one  to  the  other;  or.  if  the  water  be  not  too  rough,  by  the 
avenige  time  it  takes  to  row  in  both  directions  from  one  boat  to  the  other;  or  a  cord 
may  be  used  to  measure  a  distance  too  great.  Sounding  lines  may  then  be  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  these  points  of  ol^rvation,  between  points  which  can  be  estab- 
lished, or  in  directions  towanis  prominent  objects  on  shore,  and  the  distance  traversed 
estimated  bv  such  means  as  may  be  most  convenient,  according  to  the  resources  of  the 
engineer.  It  is  often  necessary,  especially  when  it  is  impossible  to  run  the  sounding 
boat  with  uniform  motion,  or  where  the  bottom  is  quite  uneven,  or  the  position  of 
rocks  is  to  be  determined,  to  take  two  observations  on  shore  with  theodolites  p.imulta- 
neously  with  any  special  soundings,  the  time  being  determined  by  a  ball  or  tlag  si^rnal, 
or  a  flash  made  from  the  boat.  The  angles  being  taken  between  the  point  designated 
by  the  signal  and  another  established  point,  its  locality  is  readily  established.  The 
b3'dn>grapiiy  of  the  United  States  is  in  clmrge  of  the  coast  survev.  There  is  a  coast 
survey  omce  and  a  hydrographic  office,  the  latter  established  in  1866.  See  Coast  Shb- 
V£Y,  Geodest,  and  Triakgclation. 

HYT)ROIDS.  marine  animals  which  have  been  various1];r  classified  by  nntumlists 
because  of  the  extreme  difllcuUv  of  studying  their  natural  history.  Modern  classifica- 
tion makes  them  a  sub-class,  Hydroida,  in  the  class  Hydrozoa,  suli-kingdom  Coelen- 
tcrata.  the  representative  of  Cuvier's  Radiata.  The  Hydroida  possess  a  great  deal  of 
interest  becjuisc  remaining  so  long  unroco^rnized  in  some  of  their  phases  of  life.  In 
one  sta*^  of  their  existence  they  so  much  resemble  sea  plants  that  for  a  long  time  they 
escaped  recognition.  Patient  labor,  however,  has  at  last  placed  them  in  their  proper 
relations.  These  hydroids  exist  in  compound  colonies  of  alternate  generations,  one 
kind  having  the  office  of  feeding  the  community,  the  other  of  reproduction.  The  feed- 
ing hydroids  are  usually  fixed,  or  attached  to  some  object,  and  proceed  from  eggs  of 
the  reproductive,  or  medusie  hydroids,  the  latter  in  turn  growing  from  buds  produced 
by  the  former.  The  medus«c  hydroids  sometimes  remain  attached  to  the  stem,  or 
become  free-swimming  mcdusse.  The  body  of  the  nutritive  hydrold  is  usually  sup- 
ported by  a  stem  of  variable  length,  but  may  rest  immediately  upon  the  bottom.  From 
one  individual  tmds  appear  and  produce  branching  colonics  of  hundreds  or  thousands, 
often  having  a  height  of  15  or20  inches.  The  reproductive  hydroids  are  sometimes  devel- 
op<'d  into  perfect  medusa;  l)efore  leaving  the  parent  stem,  but  they  usually  break  away 
before  attaining  their  perfect  state.  Some  buds  never  become  much  <leveloped,  and  are 
called  sporosacs.  These  usually  remain  attached,  but  attain  sexuality  and  reproductive 
power.  The  free-swimming  mcdusse  often  grow  9  or  10  in.  in  diameter,  but  many  of 
tbem,  it  is  said,  remain  very  small,- seldom  attaining  a  diameter  of  more  than  an  inch. 
8ee  AcALErHiS;  Generations,  Alternation  of;  ZoOloot,  ante, 

KT'SBOMAirCT.    Sec  Divination. 

HTBSOXA'KIA.    See  Pellagra  and  SinciDK. 

HTDBOM  ETE&.    See  Areometer. 

HT'SBOXYS,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of  the  family  mwida^,  of  which  there 
are  only  two  known  species,  very  similar  to  one  another,  natives  of  Ta.Hmania.  They 
have  two  incisors  and  four  molars  in  each  Jaw.  They  are  called  l)earer  rats  in  Tas- 
mania; are  nocturnal  and  very  shy;  inhabit  the  banks  of  both  fresli  and  salt  water,  and 
swim  well.  The  largest  species  is  twice  the  siie  of  a  common  rat.  One  of  them  liaa 
the  belly  white,  the  other  yellow.  ^        , ,    .     tMM^u- 
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ETBBOP'ATET,  or  Htgieiv'ic  Medicine,  popularly  termed  the  water  cure.  Under 
tbc  head  of  XmlUa  and  bathiog  (q.v.).  ao  account  has  been  given  of  the  kiath  in  general, 
as  a  means  of  preBerving  health.  We  have  here  to  apeak  of  water  in  its  manifold  usci 
as  an  engine  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  as  forming  a  principal  element  in  that  com  luna- 
tion of  hygienic  appliances  which  goes  to  make  up  iiydropathy  as  at  present  pmcticed. 
(In  accordance  with  the  plan  followed  in  other  cases  of  the  kind,  the  view  czhibilcd  is 
that  of  an  adherent  of  the  system.) 

The  iftieacy  of  water,  in  the  cure  of  numerous  forms  of  disease,  has lonjc: liecn  rccog. 
nized.  Water  was  largely  employed  by  Hippocrates,  the  "father  of  medicine."  more 
than  2,80o  years  ago,  in  the  treatment  of  many  kinds  of  disease;  and  along  with  a  regu- 
lated diet,  and  an  implicit  belief  in  the  w  medicatrix  natura,  it  appears  to  have  formed 
tiie  chief  element  in  his  medical  armory.  Horace  has  enshrined  the  memory  of  Antoniui 
Musa.  the  hydropathic  physician  of  the  emperor  Augustus  (Epist.  i.  V%\  Both  Celsui 
and  Qalen — who  flourished,  the  one  about  50  years  kc,  and  the  otlier  in  the  2d  c- 
speak  favorably  in  their  writings  of  the  use  of  water  in  tliecure  of  disease,  regarding  U 
as  of  high  value  in  the  treatment  of  acute  complaints,  particularly  of  fevers.  Through- 
out the  middle  ages,  likewise,  manv  phyMcians  of  name,  includhig  Aetius  and  Pnulns 
.£gineta,  and  the  morc  celebrated  Paracelsus,  were  advocsites  of  the  renic<li«l  virtues  of 
water;  all  of  them,  however,  having  faith  in  its  uses  in  tiic  treatment  mlher  of  acute 
than  of  chronic  disordera.  In  1728  Nicolo  Lanzani,  a  Neapolitan  physician,  publisheiU 
learned  treatise  on  the  subject.  In  our  own  country,  about  the  beginning  of  the  l$ih 
c,  sir  John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Baynard  made  a  large  ntrc  of  water.  Their  conjoint  \vork, 
denominated  Pinfchrolousia,  or  the  *' History  of  Cold  Bathing,  both  Ancient  and 
Modern,*'  is  replete  with  quaint  learning  and  practical  shrewdne.*^  and  s^uacity.  But 
the  most  able  and  scientific  among  the  older  treatises  that  have  appeared  in  Eiiginndon 
the  subject  of  the  water  treatment,  is  the  work  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Currie  (q.v.).  ilic 
biographer  of  the  poet  Burns,  published  in  1797.  and  entitled  Medical  ReporU  on  tk 
J^ecttt  of  Water,  Cold  and  Warm,  etc.  In  this  work.  Dr.  Currie  recommends  the  cuki 
affusion  in  typhus  and  other  fevers,  and  gives  practical  directions  in  regard  lothecaH^ 
and  the  times  when  it  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Eminent  physicians  of  thcpR'scnt 
day  have  tidmittcd  tliat  these  views,  ao  far  as  they  went,  were  as  scientific  in  principle 
as  they  were  novel  in  their  application;  but  the  practice  founded  on  them  was  con- 
sidered too  dangerous  by  Currie's  contemporariea,  and  fell  into  speedy  neglect  Ii  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Currie  appears  to  have  limited  his  use  of  water  to  acute  ail- 
ments exclusively. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  some  of  tbo^e 
who  employed  it  as  a  curative  agent,  water  was  used  in  the  treatment  of  acute,  nn<l  by 
others  of  chronic  diseases;  by  some  as  an  internal  ageni  alone,  bv  others  as  an  exiern«l 
application  in  the  various  forms  of  the  bath,  but  never  in  all  the  manners  combim'd 
This  combination  was  first  effected  by  the  original  genius  of  Vincent  PricKsnitz,  a  Silc- 
sian  farmer,  with  whom  began  a  new  era  for  the  wnter-cure.  It  was  owing,  we  are 
told,  to  his  successful  treatment  of  more  than  one  bodily  injury  which  he  had  suslaintd 
in  his  own  person  that,  alwut  the  year  1820,  Priessnitz  becanjc  so  fortified  in  his  cnn- 
victions  as  to  the  curative  powers  of  water  as  to  devote  himself  to  employ  it  medically 
in  the  cure  of  others.  Beginning  with  the  external  application  of  water  for  trifling  dis- 
eases among  the  iwor  of  liis  neigliborliood.  he  gnidually  undertook  an  extended  mnp; 
of  cases,  and  multiplied  the  modes  of  administration.  intro<lucing  the  wet  compress,  il«e 
douche  bath,  partial  baths  of  all  kinds,  the  sweating  procef^s,  the  wet  sheet,  togcllier 
with  copious  drinking  of  pure  water.  In  uddition  to  water  in  all  these  forms,  he 
insisted  on  the  value  of  exercise,  diet,  fresh  air,  and  mental  repose,  in  the  cure  of  (Us 
ease;  thus  practically  calling  to  his  aid  the  entire  resources  of  hygiene,  and  cstablisliin? 
by  a  simple,  yet  thoroughly  original  combination,  nothing  less  than  a  new  sysiem  of 
medical  treatment.  As  to  the  success  which  attended  Priessnitz's  practice,  it  is  n  his- 
torical fact  that  of  7,500  patients,  who  had  gone  to  Grflfenbefg  for  advice  and  tnaiment, 
up  to  the  year  1841,  or  within  the  space  of  about  20  years,  there  had  been  only  39deailis, 
and  some  of  these,  according  to  the  registry  of  the  Austrian  police,  •'  had  die<i  before 
commencing  the  treatment,  while  some  others  were  reported  in  a  forlorn  state  before 
anything  was  attempted."  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  founder  of  the  new 
system  was  not  himself  an  cduciited  physician,  so  ".that  he  could  have  undei-stood.  Uiier 
the  philosophy  of  his  own  practice,  and  explained  it  more  correctly.  He  would  not 
have  called  his  system  the  **  water-cuire."  a  name.«icientifically  cmc-sided  and  incomplete. 
and  therefore  misleading.  It  is  etjually  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  immeoiiije 
followers  of  Priessnitz.  while  destitute  of  his  remarkable  sagacity  and  geniu.s  sliouW 
have  been  no  lanter  furnished  than  himself  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  disease  and 
general  professional  culture. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  however,  the  undoubted  merits  of  hydropathy  at  length 
called  to  its  defense  many  men  of  standing  in  the  profession,  who.  allowing  for  Fom« 
of  its  early  extravagances,  stepped  forth  to  explain  it  scientifically,  and  pressed  it  on 
the  acceptance  of  tUeir  brethren;  and  from  their  advocacy  has  isprung  up  in  Englanjj 
a  school  of  hydropathic  physicians,  tlie  philosophy  of  whose  plan  of  treatment  wc  sliaJi 
now  briefly  describe. 

Physiology  teaches  us  that  the  various  organs  of  our  bodies  cannot  be  kept  in  i^ 


liealthy  state  without  the  observance  of  certain  regulations  called  the  primary  **  laws  of 
licalth."  When  these  are  broken,  the  result  to  the  offender  is  disease  m  one  of  its  man^ 
forms.  Until  the  appearance  of  hydropathy,  physicians  attempted  to  correct  the  evil 
'  thus  caused — and  the  great  majority  do  so  still — by  the  administration  of  one  or  other 
of  the  drugs  which  go  to  form  the  medical  repertorv  known  as  the  pharmacopoeia;  and 
the  argument  on  which  this  practice  has  been  based  is  the  verjr  simple  one,  that  experi- 
ence has  proved  the  medicine  or  medicines  to  be  efficacious  in  a  larc^e  proportion  of 
similar  cases.  Hydropathy  proceeds  according  to  a  very  different  meihoa.  Taking  as 
his  central  maxim  the  principle  first  propounded  by  Hippocrates,  that  it  is  nature's  own 
strivings  after  health  (vis  medica;trix  natura)  that  really  cure  the  patient  wlien  he  is 
cured,  the  function  of  art  being  mainlv  to  remove  obstacles,  the  hyaropathic  physician 
avoids  using  all  means  with  whose  eifects  he  is  not  thoroughly  conversant,  or  which 
may,  at  least,  interfere  with  nature's  own  operations.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  he  eschews  the 
use  of  drugs,  and  betakes  hihiself  to  those  more  simple  natural  agents  which,  in  their 
totality,  receive  the  name  of  hygiene.  The  conditions  of  health,  as  unfolded  by  physi- 
ology, may  be  briefly  stated  to  consist  of  five  necessary  recjuirements— air,  exercise, 
water,  diet,  and  nervous  repose.  These  are  undeniably  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
health;  no  human  being  can  possibly  continue  in  a  fair  state  of  health  when  deprived 
of  the  just  proportion  of  any  one  of  them.  This  proposition,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  axiomatic,  forms  the  starting-point  of  hydropathy  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Admitted 
that  certain  agencies  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  the  hydropathic  prin- 
ciple is  simply  this,  that  the  very  same  agencies,  infinitely  modified  of  course  according 
to  the  requirements  of  each  particular  case,  and  generally  much  intensified,  are  not  only 
the  safest,  but  by  far  the  surest  means  of  curing  chronic  disease ;  or,  to  put  it  more  cor- 
rectly, are  the  best  means  which  can  be  brought  to  nature's  assistance  for  enabling  her 
to  effect  a  cure  herself. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  natural  agents  of  health 
are  intensified  when  they  are  used,  not  for  the  preservation  of  health,  but  the  cure  of 
disease;  or.  In  other  words,  when  we  pass  from  natural  hygienics  to  natural  therapeutics. 
Take  the  element  of  exercise,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  powerful  hydropathic  agen- 
cies. Every  one  knows,  although  but  few  act  systematically  on  the  knowledge,  that  u 
certain  amount  of  exercise  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in  health;  the  hydropathic 
doctrine,  accordingly,  is,  that  in  the  cure  of  chronic  disease,  this  exercise  must  be  inten- 
sified— increased  to  the  full  extent  which  the  patient's  strength  will  warrant.  So,  again, 
as  to  the  use  of  water:  a  certain  amount  of  pure  water,  used  externally  and  internally, 
is  also  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  health;  hydropathically,  a  much  more  liberal 
use  of  the  same  element  In  both  ways  Is  necessary  to  the  cure  of  disease.  The  reader^s 
special  attention  is  called  to  this,  which  in  fact  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  hydropathic 
theory. 

Let  us  now  explain  more  in  detail  how  and  in  what  cases  hydropathy  employs  the 
agents  on  which  it  relies.  Diseases  may,  for  general  purposes,  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes:  those  in  which  the  physician  is  called  on  to  lower  or  reduce  to  the  standard 
oi  health ;  and  those  in  which  the  object  of  his  endeavors  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assist 
in  slevatinff  to  the  same  standard,  in  the  former  category,  range  themselves  all  those 
diseases  which  are  marked  by  a  pletlioric  or  Inflammatory  type — by  an  overplus  of 
raaldirected  strength  In  the  economy;  In  the  latter,  those  distinguished  by  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  vital  powers.  It  may  be  truly  afiSrmed,  that  to  rectify  both  these 
nbnormalities.  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  health,  is  the  great  object  of  medical 
treatment.  The  ordinary  practice  seeks  to  achieve  this  object  mainly,  in  both  instances, 
tj  means  of  drugs,  respectively  adapted  to  the  two  classes,  and  tending  to  lower  in  the 
one  case  and  to  exalt  in  the  other.  The  hydropathic  practice,  ^ith  the  same  object  in 
view,  employs,  as  already  stated,  the  natural  remedies — air,  exercise,  water,  diet,  and 
repose. 

Thus,  in  dealing  with  acute  and  plethoric  complaints,  and  the  whole  order  of  dis- 
eases ranging  themselves  under  the  former  of  the  divisions  lust  indicated,  water  is  the 
element  which  enacts  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  part,  and  the  application  of  it  most 
serviceable  in  these  cases  Is  the  wet  sheet  or  pack,  indeed,  the  discovery  by  Priessnitz 
of  this  application  of  water  was  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  which  he 
made  to  the  new  system  of  which  he  was  the  practical  founder,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once 
supplied  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  safest  methods  of 
combating  almost  every  form  of  acute  disease.  This,  the  most  distinctive  of  hydro- 
pathic appliances,  may  be  thus  described:  Over  the  mattress  of  a  bed  or  sofa  is  extended 
a  stout  blanket,  and  on  this  is  spread  a  linen  sheet,  well  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  so 
that  it  is  only  damp.  On  this  the  patient  is  laid,  and  immediately  enveloped  tightly 
with  a  heavy  weight  of  blankets  upon  him,  tucked  in  so  closely  as  to  completely  exclude 
all  air.  The  body's  natural  heat,  acting  on  the  damp  linen,  generates  vapor  almost 
immediately,  and  the  patient  forthwith  finds  himself,  not  in  a  cold,  but  in  a  comfort- 
ably warm  vapor  bath — In  a  novel,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant  form  of  body  poultice. 
The  effects  of  this  process  on  the  economy  seem  to  be  plain  enough.  It  is  clear.  In  the 
first  place,  that  the  pores  of  the  skin,  so  numerous  and  performing  so  important  a 
function,  must  thereby  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  blood  itself  depurated ;  with 
the  equalization  of  temperature  over  the  entire  surface  of.  the  body, j^UJ^lg^rpiMSor- 
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respondiDg  equalization  in  the  diBtribiition  of  blood  throughout  the  system,  thereby 
relieving  internal  congestions  wherever  occurring;  aod  lastly,  from  the  soothing  effect* 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  allaying  of  all  irritation,  must  result  not  only  the  alle- 
viation of  pain,  but  that  lowering  of  the  heart's  action,  and  with  it  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  of  such  incalculable  importance  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of  disease, 
and  especially  of  fevers.    Such  is  the  wet  sheet. 

Of  the  same  order  of  remedy,  allhough  in  many  respects  very  different  from  it,  is 
the  Turkish  bath,  recently  introduced  into  England,  and  now  fairly  established  through- 
out the  country.  In  this  bath,  the  hydropathic  procedure  has  i^ceived  a  most  important 
auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of  disease,  but  in  an  especial  manner  of  the 
kind  more  particularly  under  consideration  at  present,  such  aa  gout,  rheumatism,  bron- 
chitis, and  other  complaints  of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  character.  The  same  end  of 
diaphoresis,  or  sweating,  is  secured,  although  not  so  efficiently,  by  means  of  the  vapor 
bath  as  used  by  the  Russians,  and  by  hot  air  as  generated  by  the  spirit-lamp.  The 
latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  expensive,  and  the  bather  not  Ix^ing  required  to 
breathe  the  heated  air,  many  persons  can  use  it  who  would  be  quite  unable  to  respire, 
without  faintness,  the  highly  heated  atmosphere  of  the  Turkish  bath.  <  In  addition  to 
the  above,  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of  warm  fomentations,  in  the  form  of  flannete 
wrung  out  of  boiling-water — a  kind  of  application  much  relied  on  for  subduing  local 
pain  proceeding  from  whatever  cause,  for  relieving  congestion,  and  abating  and  check- 
ing inflammation.  So  much  for  the  principal  hydropathic  operations  employed  to  tr»i 
acute  and  inflammatory  diseases — processes  corresponding  in  their  aims  and  effects  to 
antiphlogistic,  diaphoretic,  and  sedative  drugs. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  hydropathic  agents  brought  to  bear  on  the  second 
great  division  of  maladies,  wherein  the  object  is  not  to  lower,  but  to  elevate,  tu  the 
standard  of  health.  In  the  former  class  of  cases,  it  was  stated  that  water  woe  the  ageoi 
most  prominently  brought  forward,  and  it  is  in  such  disca.ses  alone  that  the  term 
**  water  cure"  is  at  all  appropriate.  In  those  we  are  at  present  dealing  witli,  water  cer- 
tainly plays  an  important  part,  but  it  is  only  in  its  combination  with  good  air,  exercise, 
regulated  diet,  ana  nervous  repose,  that  diseases  are  cured  as  they  are.  As  an  illustra- 
tion: A  cold  bath  is  given  in  the  usual  way  as  a  tonic.  Its  effects  are  admirable  uuda 
certain  conditions — the  tirst  and  chief  of  these  being  that  a  good  reaction  Uxkes  place; 
that  the  blood,  which  had  been  driven  by  the  constringent  effects  of  the  cold  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  into  the  inner  parts,  should  return  in  increased  force  when 
the  stimulus  of  cold  is  withdrawn.  But  to  this  end.  in  all  but  very  strong  person?, 
exercise  immediately  after  the  bath  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  must  follow  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  the  bath  cannot  be  administered  with  comfort,  or  even  witli  safely. 
As  much  might  be  said  for  the  co-operative  importance  of  pure  air,  of  diet,  and  of 
nervous  repose,  all  of  them,  if  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  of  tenfold 
importance  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Thus  the  highly  tonic  properties  of  the  bath,  admio* 
istered  in  its  various  forms,  and  followed  by  a  due  proportion  of  exercise,  more  espe^ 
cially  in  strong  bracing  air,  produce  at  once  a  marvelous  effect  in  sharpening  Uk: 
appetite  and  improving  the  powers  of  digestion,  so  that,  if  simple  and  nourishing  diet 
is  administered,  better  blood  will  be  elaborated,  and,  consequently,  every  tissue  of  the 
body  be  more  highly  nourished  and  invigorated.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  thai, 
in  all  cases,  this  is  and  must  always  be  a  gradual  process,  for  it  is  evident  tiiat  the 
treatment  pursued,  whether  in  reference  to  exercise,  diet,  or  the  use  of  the  stimulus  of 
water,  must  bear  an  accurate  relation  to  the  invalid's  strength.  Little  by  little,  however, 
and  in  most  rases  much  more  rapidly  than  might  be  imagined,  improvement  begins  to 
take  place.  From  th^  great  action  brought  to  bear  on  the  skin  by  means  of  the  differ 
ent  applications  of  water,  the  prudent  use  of  the  Turkish  bath,  and  the  effects  of  fuli 
exercise,  a  rapid  change  of  the  particles  of  the  body  takes  place—so  rapid,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Liebig,  **by  means  of  the  water-cure  treatment,  a  change  of  matter  is  effected  in 
a  greater  degree  in  six  weeks,  than  would  happen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in 
three  years" — while,  at  the  same  lime,  the  effete  matter  thrown  off  is  replaced  by  xhf 
healthier  nuiterials  supplied  to  the  economy  by  an  improved  quality  of  blood,  itself  tbr 
result  of  an  improved  digestion,  and  this,  again,  resulting  from  the  heightened  eta  t»» 
which  the  combined  hydropathic  agencies  have  produced.  The  forms  of  the  bath  maj 
of  course  be  varied  ad  infinitum^  as  well  as  its  power  according  to  Uie  temperatare  of 
the  water.  The  baths  most  in  vogue  in  daily  practice  are  technically  denominated  the 
W€L9h  doicn,  dripping  iheet,  shaUaw,  dte  bath^  and  douche,  together  with  the  peuk^  or  wrf 
sheet  before  menlioned;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  catalogue  of  local  appHcatioDS. 
,  too  extensive  to  enumerate.  These  various  appliances  of  water  ase  capable  of  produ^ 
.  ing  extraordinary  effects  on  the  economy,  constituting,  as  they  do,  especially  whco 
conjoined  with  exercise,  the  most  powerful  tonics,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  most  safip 
and  airreeable,  that  can  be  brought  to  l)ear  on  the  body.  It  might  truly  be  added  that, 
in  the  treatnu^nt  of  chronic  disease,  this  same  element,  water,  is  capable  of  becoming. 
according  to  the  manner  and  quantity  of  its  use,  internally  and  externally,  an  altcmtiTe, 
derivative,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  as  a  tonic  and  stihiulant,  liowever.  that  its 
virtues  arc  most  conspicuous,  and  most  called  into  requisition  for  the  cure  of  chronic 
ailments. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  system  of  hydropathic  medicine  has  Ixyd 
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greatly  misunderstood  and  misjudged  by  the  general  public.  For  one  thing,  tlie  tiamtf 
of  "water  cure,"  or  **liydropathy,"  adopted  l)y  Priessnitz,  haa  been  very  prejudicial, 
as  leading  to  the  false  inference  that  the  one  element  of  watei*  nloue  constilulcs  the  boi:c 
and  marrow  of  the  system,  playing  the  part  of  a  panacea  for  every  form  of  Jjumau  ail- 
ment. Such  a  notion  has  never  been  maintained  by  the  practitioners  of  scientific 
hydropathy,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  some  more  comprnhensive  and  catholic  title, 
as  tiiat  of  *•  hygienic  medicine,"  has  not  long  since  been  adopted.  As  it  is,  the  prej- 
udice against  *tho  system  is  gradually  giving  way;  it  is  no  longer  treated  us  heresy  by 
the  orthodox  profession;  and  many  enlightened  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
certain  classes  of  their  patients  to  hydropathic  establishments,  and  even  subject  tlu  m- 
selves  to  the  treatment.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  ordinary  medical  practice  has  of  late 
years  been  towards  the  principles  on  which  iiydropathy  is  based.  A  manifest  disposi- 
tion exists  ou  the  pait  of  the  more  enlightened  members  of  tlie  profession  to  rely  much 
less  on  art  and  much  more  on  nature  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  every  type,  but 
especially  those  of  a  chronic  character,  than  was  formerly  the  case;  and  as  the  prac- 
titioners of  scientific  hydropathy  by  no  means  e.Kclude  the  use  of  drugs,  when  they 
appear  to  be  necessary,  it  would  seem  that  a  convergence  of  opinion  is  really  coming 
about. 

Hydropathy,  hitherto,  has  been  almost  exclusively  practiced  in  large  establishments, 
presided  over  by  competent  medical  men,  and  dedicated  to  a  thorough  and  systematic 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  on  which  the  system  of  cure  is  founded.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  satisfactoiy  arrangement  when  it 
can  be  accomplished.  But  the  power  of  leaving  their  daily  work  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  health,  is  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few;  and  if  the  hydropathic  treatment 
were  to  be  absolutely  limited  to  its  chosen  retreats  in  the  country,  and  incompatible 
with  the  business  and  work  of  town-life,  it  would  be  shorn  of  half  its  utility  as  a 
remedy,  and  be  a  luxury  to  which  only  the  rich  and  disengaged  could  aspire.  But 
exercise,  morning  and  evening,  can  usually  be  had  by  most  persons.  The  same  applies 
to  the  systematic  and  persistent  use  of  the  bath,  to  the  regulation  of  diet,  and  tlie 
observance  of  early  hours.  By  these  means,  even  witliout  country  air  and  other 
hygienic  adjuncts,  no  doubt  a  vast  deal  might  be  done  both  for  the  cure  of  disease  and 
the  preservation  of  health.  Towards  effecting  the  latter  object,  at  least,  no  one  will 
deny  the  immense  value  of  hydropathy.  No  one,  having  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  it,  can  doubt  its  mflueace  in  the  promotion  of  those  habits  of  temperance,  clean- 
liness, self-denial,  and  general  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health,  which,  while  thev  tend 
8o  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  go  no  less  to  secure  the  strength  and  pros- 
perity of  nations.  To  those  who  would  inquire  further  into  the  subject,  we  may 
recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Gully,  entitled  Tfie  Water-cure  in  Ghrajiie  Disease;  that  of 
Dr.  James  Wilson,  called  PrtneipUs  and  Practice  of  the  Water-cure;  the  several  works  of 
Dr.  £dward  Johnson ;  and  Dr.  Lanos  treatisci  Bydropatfiy,  or  Hygienic  Medicine. 

HTDKOPH'IDiE,  a  group  of  venomous  water  snakes,  of  which  more  than  fifty 
species  are  known,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  eastern  seas,  from  India  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  their  fonn  and  movements  they  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  eels.  They  have  a  compressed  tail,  and  are  rapid  and  graceful  swimmers, 
frequenting  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  are  said  to  be  incapable  of  living  out  of  salt  water, 
although  nearly  related  to  the  hooded  snake  or  cobra  da  capeUo  of  India  (q.  v.).  They  are 
exceedmirly  venomous  and  are  much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen,  whose  nets  often  gather 
them.  The  order  Ophidia,  to  which  they  belong,  are  not  all  as  well  classifiea  as  ia 
desirable.    See  Serpents. 

HYDROPHI'LIDJE,  a  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  called  water  beetles.  They 
are  great  swimmers,  many  of  the  species  having  oar-shaped  legs.  Their  larvoe  are  car- 
nivorous, but  the  fully  developed  insect  feeds  on  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Some 
xnembers  of  the  family  inhabit  salt  water.     See  Colboptera. 

HYDBOPHO'BIA  (derived  from  hyddr,  water,  and  phobos,  fear)  is  one  of  the  diseases 
•hat  are  produced  by  animal  poisons.  A  person  is  bitten  bv  a  mad  dog  or  other  animal. 
The  wound  gradually  hetils  in  the  ordinary  manner.  After  an  uncertain  interval, 
usually  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  eighteen  months,  which  is  termed  the  period  of 
incubation^  the  following  symptoms  appear:  The  patient  experiences  discomfort  or 
pain  at  the  seat  of  the  bite.  The  cicatrix  tingles  or  feels  stiff  or  numb;  sometimes 
becomes  swelled  and  livid,  and  occasionally  reo'pens,  and  discharges  a  peculiar  ichor. 
The  morbid  sensations  grodually  extetid  from  the  original  seat  of  injuiy  towards  the 
trunk.  This  period  is  termed  the  stage  of  recrudesccfice.  Within  a  few  hours,  or,  at 
longest,  a  very  few  days  after  the  exhibition  of  this  local  irritation,  during  which  time 
the  patient  has  a  sense  of  general  discomfort  and  illness,  the  specific  constitutional 
symptoms  begin  to  manifest  themselves;  ho  complains  of  pain  and  stiffness  about  the 
neck  and  throat,  finds  himself  unable  to  swallow  fluids,  and  every  attempt  to  do  so — 
often  even  the  sight  or  the  sound  of  fluids — brings  on  a  terrible  paroxysm  of  choking 
and  sobbing;  and  this  continues  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  patient  dies  from  pure 
exhaustion.  The  passage  of  a  gust  of  wind  across  the  face,  or  the  waving  of  a  mirror 
before  the  eyes,  is  often  sufficient  to  excite  these  paroxysms.  The  mental  condition  jn 
the  last  stage  of  this  disease  varies;  the  patient  may  be  calm  and  tranquil;  generally"]^ 
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is  irritable  and  apprehensiire,  and  suspicious;  and  in  most  cases,  a  certain  degree  of 
delirium,  or  even  mania,  is  associated  witii  the  irritability.  Death  most  commonly 
takes  place  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  specific 
Bjrmptoms, 

Some  medical  writers  have  maintained  that  hydrophobia  may  occasionally  be  spon- 
taneously developed  in  man,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  occasionally  in  the  lower 
animals  (the  dog  and  wolf,  for  example);  but  even  if  this  ever  occurs,  the  instances  are 
so  extremely  rare  as  not  to  affect  the  general  statement,  that  in  man  the  disease  is  the 
result  of  an  animal  poison,  which  is  most  commonly  communicated  by  the  bite  of  the 
doe.  but  which  has  also  been  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  raccoon, 
ana  the  cat.  The  poisonous  saliva  is  penectly  innocuous  when  applied  to  the  unbroken 
skin;  to  produce  its  effects,  there  must  be  some  abrasion  of  the  cuticle;  but  according 
to  the  late  Mr.  Youatt,  it  may  enter  the  system  by  mere  contact  with  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  mere  wraJUh  of  a  cat;  but  as  both 
cats  and  do^  frequently  apply  their  paws  to  their  mouths,  the  poisonous  saliva  may  be 
introduced  m  this  way  by  the  claws. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  i)oison.  Is  it  immediately 
taken  into  the  system  s^nerally,  or  does  it  remain  imprisoned  in  the  wound  or  cicatrii 
for  a  time?  In  the  fatter  case,  we  might  successfully  remove  the  poison  any  time 
between  the  infliction  of  the  bite  and  the  period  of  recrudescence;  and  that  the  poison 
is  thus  locally  retained  seems  more  than  probable  from  the  fact  that  at  this  period 
morbid  phenomena  of  various  kinds  exhibit  themselves  at  the  seat  of  the  wound,  and 
that  these  phenomena  are  speedily  followed  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  for  there  is  no  well-authenticated 
case  of  recovery  on  record.    The  most  distressing  symptoms  may,  however,  be  alleviated 
by  chloroform,  opiates,  4he  hot-air  bath,  etc.     But  although  the  disease  cannot  be 
cured,  its  development  may  be  prevented  by  the  early  and  complete  excision  of  the 
bitten  part,  provided  the  situation  of  the  bite  allows  of  the  free  use  of  the  knife.    "If. 
says  Dr.  Watson,  "  the  injury  be  so  deep  or  extensi^.  or  so  situated  that  you  cannot 
remove  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  cut  away  what  you  can;  then  wash  tlie  wound 
{  thoroughly  and  for  some  hours  together,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  warm  water,  vhicL 
may  be  poured  from  a  tea-kettle;  place  an  exhausted  cupping-glass  from  time  to  time 
over  the  exposed  wound;  and  finally  apply  to  every  point  of  it  a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic 
If  you  cannot  brin?  the  solid  caustic  into  contact  with  every  part,  you  had  better  makf 
use  of  some  liquid  escharotic;  strong  nitric  acid,  for  example.'*    Early  excision  is  thr 
only  sure  preventive,  but  if,  for  any  reason,  the  operation  has  been  omitted  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  advisable,  for  the  reasons  already  given  regarding  the  probable  latency  cf 
the  poison,  to  cut  out  the  wound  at  any  period  before  symptoms  of  recrudesceoee  I 
appear.    The  reason  why  many  neslect  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  excision  probablv  j 
is,  that  hydrophobia  by  no  means  follows,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  the  bite  of  a  nibid  < 
animal.    John  Hunter  states  that  he  knew  an  instance  in  which,  of  twenty-one  persons 
bitten  by  a  mad  do^.  one  alone  was  infected.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  evidence  { 
that  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  who  were  bitten  by  rabid  wolves,  sixty-seTec  j 
or  more  than  one  half,  were  victims  to  this  disease.     Although  we  have  no  very  trust- 
worthy evidence  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  persons  who  a.^ 
bitten  bv  a  mad  dog  do  escape  the  disease,  even  without  taking  any  precaution.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  the  virus  is  probably  removed  by  the  teeth  passing  through  tbe 
clotiies. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  dog  or  other  animal  whose  bite  causes  hydrophobic 
is  considered  under  Rabies. 

HTBBOPHTLLA'C£X,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  about  ^ 
known  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  colder  parts  of  America.  None  of  them  are  of 
importance  for  any  use  to  which  they  are  apphed,  although  hifdraphyUum  ra?ia4fn»^ 
been  reputed  in  North  America  a  remedy  for  snake  bites,  and  the  leaves  of  R.  virginici^ 
or  Shawanesc  salad,  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  both  raw  and  boiled;  but  some  of  tht^a 
are  favorite  ornaments  of  o(kr  flower-borders,  particularly  different  species  of  nemofhi^^ 
The  order  includes  some  small  trees  and  bushes  as  well  as  herbaceous  plants.  They  ai< 
often  hispid,  like  the  boraginaeea. 

HTBItOSTAT'ICS  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  of  their  pressures  on  ths 
walls  of  vessels  containing  them;  the  science  depends  on  the  wav  in  which  the  molecuid 
of  a  liquid  form  a  mass  under  the  action  of  gravity  and  molecular  attraction,  the  lattei^ 
of  which  is  so  modified  in  liquids  as  to  give  them  their  state  of  liquidity.  While  tbd 
particles  of  a  liquid  cohere,  they  are  free  to  slide  upon  one  another  without  the  lea* 
apparent  friction;  and  it  is  this  perfect  nioM^  that  gives  them  tlie  mechanical  properti^ 
considered  in  hydrostatics. 

The  fundamental  property  may  be  thus  stated:  When  a  pbrssctrb  ib  vsxktzu  of 

AKY  PART  OP  THE  SURFACE  OP  A  LIQUID,  THAT  PRESSURE  IS  TRAITOMITTRD  UlfDUn* 
I8HEI)  TO  ALL  PARTS    OF  THR    MASS.    AND     IN  AliL    DIRECTIONS.       MoSt   of   the    otheT 

propositions  of  hvdrostatlcs  are  only  different  forms  or  direct  consequences  of  this  tnitn. 
This  is  a  physical  axiom,  but  its  truth  may  be  experimentally  proved.     Suppose  a  close 
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box  B  filled  with  water,  and  having  a  tube  a  inserted  into  the  upper  coTer,  of  an  inch 
in  area,  and  with  a  plue  or  piston  fitting  into  it.  If  the  piston  a  is  now  pressed  down 
upon  the  water  with  a  force  equal  to  a  pound-weight,  tlie  water,  being  unable  to  escape^ 
will  react  upon  the  piston  with  tiie  same  force;  but  it  obviously  will  not  press  more 
against  a  than  against  any  other  part  of  the  box,  therefore  every  square  inch  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  box  is  pressed  outward  with  the  force  of  a  pound.  If,  then,  there 
is  another  tube  inserted  in  any  part  of  the  box  with  a  plug  of  the  same  area,  as  at  d,  it 
will  require  a  force  of  a  pound  to  keep  this  plug  in  its  place.  (We  leave  out  of  account 
at  present  the  pressure  upon  b  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  box  above  it, 
and  consider  onlv  the  pressure  propagated  by  the  forcing  down  of  the  plug  a.)  However 
many  plugs  of  the  same  size  there  were,  each  would  be  pressed  out  with  the  same  force 
of  a  pouna ;  and  if  there  were  a  large  plug  of  four  times  the  area,  as  at  e,  it  would  be 
pressed  out  with  a  force  of  4  lbs.  We  have  only,  then,  to  enlars^e  the  area  of  the 
piston  e  to  obtain  any  multiplication  of  the  force  exerted  at  a.  If  the  area  of  e  is  1000 
in.,  that  of  a  being  1  in.,  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  on  a  becomes  a  pressure  of  1000  lbs.  on  e; 
and  if  we  make  the  pressure  on  a  1  ton,  that  on  e  will  be  1000  tons.  This  seemingly 
wonderful  multiplication  of  power  has  received  the  name  of  the  hydnmtaUc  paradoa^  It 
is,  however,  nothing  more  than  what  takes  place  in  the  lever,  when  1  lb.  on  the  long 
arm  is  made  to  balance  100  lbs.  on  the  short  arm. 

If  the  pressure  we  have  supposed  exerted  on  the  piston  a  arose  from  a  pound  of 
water  poured  into  the  tube  above  it,  it  would  continue  the  same  though  the  piston  were 
removed.  The  pound  of  water  in  the  tube  is  then  pressing  with  its  whole  weight  on 
every  square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  box— downwaras,  sidewise,  and  upwards. 
The  apparatus  called  the  hydrostatic  bellatos  acts  on  thb  principle  (see  Fig.  2).  It  consists 
of  two  stout  circular  boards  connected  together  by  leather  in  the  manner  of  a  bellow8» 
B.    The  tube  A  is  connected  with  the  interior;  and  a  person  standing  on  the  upper 
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board,  and  pouring  water  into  the  tube;  may  lift  himaelf  up.  If  the  area  of  the  upper 
board  is  1000  times  that  of  the  tube,  an  ounce  of  water  in  the  tube  will  support  1000 
ounces  at  W.    It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  hydraulic  press  (q.v.)  depends. 

1.  Bmiilibrium  of  Liquids, — After  this  explanation  of  the  fundamental  properties  of 
liquids,  it  may  be  enough  to  state  the  two  conditions  of  fluid  equilibrium  which  directly 
flow  from  it.  (L)  Every  molecule  of  the  liquid  must  be  solicited  by  equal  and  contrary 
pressures  in  every  direction.  This  is  a  corollary  from  liquid  mobility.  (3.)  The  upper 
molecules  of  a  liquid,  which  are  free,  must  form  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  impressed 
force.  The  truth  of  this  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  {Hroof  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
at  rest  under  gravity  must  be  what  is  called  horizontal.  It  can  be  shown  to  be  a  con* 
sequence  of  the  primary  property  of  "  pressing  equally  in  all  directions."  For  let  da  and 
eb  be  vertical  lines,  or  lines  in  the  direction  of  gravity;  and  ab  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
Uiat  direction,  or  horizontal.  A  particle  of  the  liquid  at  a  is  pressed  by  the  column  of 
particles  above  it  from  a  to  d;  and  the  like  is  the  case  at  b,  Kow,  since  the  liquid  is  at 
rest,  these  pressures  must  be  equal ;  for  if  the  pressure  at  b,  for  instance,  were  greater 
than  at  a,  there  would  be  a  flow  of  the  water  from  a  towards  b.  It  follows  that  the 
line  ad  is  equal  to  be,  and  hence  that  dc  is  parallel  to  ab,  and  therefore  horizontal.  The 
same  might  be  proved  of  any  two  points  in  the  surface;  therefore  the  whole  is  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane. 

2.  Pressure  of  Liquids  on  Surfaces. — The  general  proposition  on  this  point  may  he 
stated  thus:  The  pressure  of  a  Uquid  on  any  swrfaee  immersed  in  it,  is  eqiial  to  the  leeight 
of  a  column  of  the  liquid  whose  base  is  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  heigJit  is  the  pei'pen- 
dicular  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  See 
article  Center  op  Pressitiie.  The  pressure  thus  exerted  is  independent  of  the  shape 
or  size  of  the  vessel  or  cavity  containing  the  liquid. 

8.  Buoyancy  and  Flotation, — As  a  consequence  of  the  proposition  regarding  the 
pressure  of  liquids  on  surfaces,  it  can  be  shown  that  when  a  solid  bodv  is  immersed  in 
a  liquid,  it  loses  as  much  weight  at  that  of  an  equal  hulk  of  the  liquicf  weighs.  It  fol- 
lows that,  if  a  cubic  foot  of  the  licjuid  and  of  the  solid  have  equnl  weights,  i\m  solid  will 
lose  all  its  weight,  or  will  remain  in  the  liquid  wherever  it  is  put;  if  u  cubic  foot  of  the 
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ii(j[iiid  iveigb  more  than  one  of  the  sbUd.  the  solid  will  not  only  lose  all  its  weight,  but 
will  rise  up,  und  that  with  a  force  equal  to  the  difference;  if  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid 
weigh  less  than  one  of  the  solid,  tlie  solid  will  lose  weight,  but  wilt  sink. 

When  a  solid  swims,  or  rises  and  flocUt  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  the  next  problem 
of  hydrostatics  is  to  determine  how  much  of  it  will  be  below  tb(» 
I       I       I        I      surface.     We  have  already  seen  that  any  KoHd  in  a  liquid  is  pressed 
it  A  j  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  whose  room  it 

JHri^^B^S  occupies.  Now.  a  floating  body  must  be  pressed  up  with  a  forct^ 
^^^^^^^1  equal  to  its  own  weight,  otherwise  it  would  sink  lower;  hence,  afoat- 
j^^^^^^H  inff  body  dvtplacea  its  awn  weight  of  the  liquid,  A  Folid,  as  AB  in  Fi?. 
H^^^^^HI  4,  sinks  until  the  space  occupied  by  the  part  6  immersed  ^ouki 
Fig.  1  contain  an  amount  of  water  equal  m  weight  to  the  whole  i«olid 

As  the  buoyancy  of  a  body  thus  depends  on  the  relation  between  its  wei«rht  and  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  liquid,  the  same  body  will  be  more  or  less  buoyant. 
according  to  the  density  of  the  liquiil  in  which  it  is  immersed.  A  piece  of  wood  lUai 
sinks  a  foot  in  water,  will  sink  barely  an  inch  in  mercury.  Mercury  buoys  up  even  iron. 
Also  a  body  which  would  sink  of  itself,  is  buoyed  up  by  attaching  to  it  a  li^uhler  body. 
the  bulk  is  thus  increased  without  proportionally  increasing  the  weight.     This  is  the 

Erinciple  of  life-preservers  of  all  kinds.  The  heaviest  substances  may  be  made  to  float 
y  shaping  them  so  as  to  make  them  displace  more  than  their  own  weight  of  water.  A 
flat  plate  of  iron  sinks;  the  same  plate,  made  concave  like  a  cup  or  boat,  floats.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  buoyant  property  of  liquids  is  independent  or  their  depth  or  expanse, 
if  there  l>e  only  enough  to  suiTound  the  object.  A  few  pounds  of  water  might  be  made 
to  bear  up  a  body  of  a  ton  weight;  a  ship  floats  as  high  in  a  small  dock  as  in  the  ocean. 
4.  Stability  qf  floating  Bodiu.-^ou(x\vo  abd  (Fig.  5)  to  be  a  portion  of  a  liquid  turned 
solid,  but  unctiaoged  in  bulk;  it  will  evidentlv  remain  at  rest,  as  if  it  were  still  liquid. 

Its  weight  may  be  represented  by  the  force  eg,  act- 
-  -:  ^   t  Ing  on  Its  center  of  gravity  c;  but  that  force  is  bal 

anccd  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  on  iLe 
different  parts  of  the  under  surface;  therefore,  the 
resultant  of  all  these  elementary  pressures  must  l^ 
a  force,  c*,  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  eg,  and 
acting  on  the  same  point  c,  for  if  it  acted  ou  any 
other  point,  the  body  would  not  be  at  rest.  Now. 
whatever  other  body  of  the  same  size  and  shape  we 
suppose  substituted  for  the  mass  of  solid  water o^, 
the  supporting  pressure  or  buoyancy  of  the  water 
around  it  must  be  the  same;  hence  we  conclude 
that  tchen  a  body  is  in^inerned  i.:  a  liquid,  the  buoyant 
pressure  is  a  force  equal  to  the  tteight  of  the  liquid  displaced,  and  having  its  point  of  applica- 
tion in  the  center  of  gravity  of  t/ie  space  fro7n  which  the  liquid  is  displaced.  This  poiul  may 
be  called  the  center  of  buoyancy. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  space  abd  is  occupied  by  the  immersed  part  of  a  floating 
body  a«M  (Fig.  5).  The  supporting  force,  cb,  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  acts  at  c,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water;  the  weight 
of  the  body  must  also  be  the  same;  but  its  point  of  application  is  now  c\  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body.     When  the  body  is  floating  at  rest  or  * 

in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  this  point  must  evidently  be  in  the  same  verti-  / 

cal  line  with  c\  tor  if  the  two  forces  were  in  the  position  of  es,  eg  (Fig.  6),         ^» 
they  would  tend  to  make  the  body  roll  over.     The  line  passing  through  (he 
center  of  gravity  of  a  floating  body  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  y 

water,  is  called  the  aoBis  of  flotation,  Pio  e. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  is  said  to  be  siaUe,  when,  on  suffering 
a  slight  displacement,  it  tends  to  regain  its  original  position.  The  conditions  of  stability 
will  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  flcures.  Fig.  7  represenu  a  body  flouting  in 
equilibrium,  G  being  its  center  of  gravity.  B  its  center  of  buoyancy,  and  AGB  the  «xw 
of  flotat  ion.  which  is  of  course  vertical.  In  Fig.  8  the  same  body  is  represented  as  pusbed 
or  drawn  slightly  from  the  -perpendicular. 
The  shape  of  the  immersed  portion  being  now 
altered,  the  center  of  buoyancy  is  no  longer 
in  the  axis  of  figure,  but  to  one  side,  as  at  jB. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  upward  pressure — that  is,  a  vertical  line 
through  B— meets  the  axis  above  the  center 
of  gravity,  as  at  M,  the  tendency  of  the  two 
forces  is  to  bring  the  axis  into  its  original 
position,  and  in  tliat  case  the  equilibrium  of 
the  bodv  is  stable.    But  if  BM  meet  the  axis  » 

below  G,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the  axis  Fio, 

further  and  further  from  the  vertical,  until 


Fio.  & 


the  body  get  into  some  new  position  of  equilibrium.     3iJ^fi'^|f  ^^yWj^o^Pt  ^^'^'  ^^ 
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line  of  support  or  buoyancy  may  meet  the  axis  in  Q,  and  then  the  two  forces  counteract 
one  another,  and  the  body  remains  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  put;  ibis  is  called 
indiff^reiU  equilibrium.  In  a  floating  cylinder  of  wood,  for  instance,  B  is  always  right 
under  G.  in  whatever  way  the  cylinder  is  turned.  When  the  angles  through  which  a 
floating  body  is  made  to  roll  are  small,  the  point  M  is  nearly  constant.  It  is  called  the 
metacenUr;  and  its  position  may  be  calculated  for  a  body  of  given  weight  and  dimen- 
sions. In- the  construction  and  lading  of  ships,  it  is  an  object  to  have -the  center  of 
gravity  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  always  below  the  raetacenter.  With 
this  view,  heavy  materials,  in  the  shape  of  ballast,  are  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
heaviest  portions  of  the  cargo  are  stowed  low  in  the  hold.     See  Specific  Gravity  and 

AKEOMIilTER. 

HYDBOBlTLFHir'BIC  ACIB  (H8),  known  also  as  mlphureted  hydrogen,  aulphydric  add, 
and  hydrothionic  add,  is  a  natural  gaseous  constituent  of  many  lAineral  waters,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  m  Germany,  Bareges  in  France,  Abano  in  Italy,  and 
Harrogate  in  England,  and  Is  evolved  from  fumarolcs  and  volcanoes.  It  is  formed 
spontaneously  wherever  sulphurous  organic  matters  are  undergoing  putrefaction,  as,  for 
instance.  In  stagnant  sewers  and  cess-pools,  and  m  waters  charged  with  organic  matter 
and  sulphates,  especially  sul|^iate  of  hme. 
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sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Water  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  combining  with  the  sul- 
phur  of  the  sulphide  to  form  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  escapes  as  a  gas,  while  its 
oxygen  entera  into  combination  with  the  iron,  forming  oxide  of  iron  (PeO),  which 
unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  the  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  or  green 
Titriol,  which  remains  in  solution.    The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equation: 

Sulphide  of  Iron.  Sulphuric  Acid.  Hydroaulphuric  Acid.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

FcS  +  fi0,S0,  =  HB  +  ^eO,SO, 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  colorless  gas  of  a  strong  and  very  nauseous  odor,  resembling 
tliHl  of  roUcn  eggs.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  sul- 
phur vapor  condensed  into  two  volumes,  which  form  its  combining  measure.  It  is 
about  seventeen  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  By  pressure  it  is  liquefied,  and  bv  the 
additional  application  of  cold,  it  raa^  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  (see  Gases).  Water 
dissolves,  at  59',  3.23  volumes  of  this  gas,  but  the  solution  soon  becomes  milky  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  o.\ygen  of  the  air  combining  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  gas.  and  sulphur  being  precipitated.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and 
burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  producing  water  and  sulphurous  acid,  and.  generally,  a 
deposit  of  sulphur.  It  has  a  weak  acid  reaction,  and  forms  one  of  the  hydracids. 
Although  a  feeble  acid,  it  combines  readily  with  bases. 

Its  use  as  a  reagent  is  dependent  on  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  sulphides  which  it 
forms  with  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  tlirown  down  from  solutions 
as  precipitates  with  characteristic  colors.  Thus  the  gas,  or  a  watery  solution  of  it. 
gives  an  orange  precipitate  with  the  compounds  of  antimony,  while  with  those  of 
arsenic  it  gives  a  yellow— with  those  of  leaa  and  of  silver,  a  black — and  with  those  of 
2iuc,  a  white  precipitate. 

The  air  of  a  room  slightly  impregnated  with  this  gas  may  be  breathed  with  im- 
punity, but  a  small  quantity  of  the  undiluted  gas  inspired  produces  faintness,  and  its 
respiration,  in  a  very  moderate  proportion,  was  found  by  Tlienard  to  prove  fatal — ^birds 
perishing  in  air  which  containea  t^^^^'*  ^^^  ^  ^^£»  ^"  ^^^  containing  g^xfth  part  of  this 
gas.  Its  poisonous  efl!ects  are  best  counteracted  b^  the  inhalation  of  very  diluted 
chlorine  gas,  which  may  be  readily  obtained  from  a  little  chloride  of  lime  placed  in  tlie 
folds  of  a  napkin  moistened  with  vinegar. 

A  very  minute  trace  of  this  gas  may  be  detected  by  placing  a  piece  of  paper,  moist- 
ened with  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  over  the  vessel  or  aperture — as,  for  in- 
stance, over  an  opening  in  a  dram — from  which  we  think  it  is  escaping.  If  it  be 
prct^ent.  a  more  or  less  black — often  only  a  brown — tint  is  developed  after  a  few 
minutes,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead. 

HTBEOTHO  BAX  (derived  from  hydor,  water,  and  thorax,  the  chest)  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  dropsical  collections  in  the  pleura  (q.  v.),  a  closed  serous  sac  enveloping  the 
lung  on  either  side.  When  it  exists  to  any  extent,  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on  the 
lung!)  impedes  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them,  and  occasions  difficulty  of 
breathing,  lividity  of  countenance,  etc. ;  and  more  or  less  dropsy  in  the  face,  an*Kles, 
etc..  soon  appears.  The  physical  signs  by  which  the  disease  can  be  detected  are  too 
purely  professional  for  these  pages. 

The  causes  of  hydrothorax  are  various.  It  may  depend  upon  inflammation  of  the 
secreting  membrane,  or  it  may  be  a  consequence  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or 
tungs.  With  regard  to  treatment  when  the  disease  seems  to  depend  upon  inflammation 
of  the  pleura,  great  advantage  may  often  be  derived  from  occasional  cupping  and  re- 
peated blistering.    The  most  popular  internal  remedy  is  a  combination  of  squUL^nd 
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either  calomel  or  blue  pill,  which  must  be  continued  till  slight  symptomB  of  saliTstiOD 
manifest  themselves. 

HTBBOZO'A.    See  Zoophttbs. 

HTE'KA,  a  genus  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  included  in  the  genus 
canU  by  LinnaBUS,  and  by  some  naturalists  referred  to  the  family  eanida,  but  now  more 
generally  to  tfiverridcB,  whilst  the  dentition  connects  it  even  ^lih  felida.  Hyenas  have 
six  incisors  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  Hve  molars  on  each  side  io  the  upper  Jaw, 
and  four  in  the  under.  Tliey  seize  an  object  with  so  firm  a  hold,  that,  among  the 
Arabs,  they  are  proverbial  for  obstinacy.  The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  sometimea  be- 
come anchlosed  in  old  hyenas.  The  hind-quarters  are  lower  and  weaker  than  the  fore- 
quarters  of  the  body,  so  that  hyenas  move  with  a  shambling  gait.  The  body  is  covered 
with  rather  long  coarse  hair,  forming  a  mane  along  the  neck  and  back.  The  feet  have 
each  four  toes.  The  claws  are  strong,  fit  for  digging,  and  not  retractile.  The  tail  is 
rather  short.  Beneath  the  anus  is  a  deep  glandular  pouch,  contributing  much  to  the 
offensive  odor  by  which  hyenas  are  characterized.  Hyenas  eat  carrion,  as  well  as  newly 
killed  prey,  and  are  of  much  use,  like  vultures,  as  scavengers,  clearing  away  the  last 
remnants  of  carcasses  that,  if  left  to  rot,  would  greatly  pollute  the  air.  They  sometimes 
attack  cattle,  especially  if  they  flee,  but  rarely  man,  though  they  sometimes  seize  chil- 
dren. During  the  day  they  hide  themselves  in  caves,  old  rock  tombs,  ruined  edifices, 
etc. ;  by  night,  they  roam  singly  or  in  packs  in  quest  of  prey.  They  prowl  about  towns 
and  villages,  and  often  dig  up  corpses  that  have  not  been  very  deeply  buried^  This. 
together  with  their  aspect  and  manners,  has  caused  them  to  be  generally  r^^arded  with 
horror,  and  very  eza^erated  accounts  of  their  fierceness  have  been  prevalent.  Instead 
of  being  untamable,  as  was  long  the  pcpular  belief,  they  are  capable  of  being  Tery 
completely  tamed,  and  show  an  attachment  to  man  similar  to  that  of  the  dog;  th^  have 
even  been  used  as  watch-dogs.  Hyenas  are  found  only  in  Africa  and  the  s.  of  Asia, 
not  extending  to  the  farthest  e.  of  the  latter  continent. — The  Striped  Hyska  {B.  tuI- 
ffaris  or  striata)  is  found  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  there  are  several  varieties  con- 
siderably different  in  size,  color,  etc.  The  smallest  hyenas  are  of  the  size  of  a  large 
dog.— The  Spotted  Hyena  (El,  crocuta)  inhabits  s.  Africa.  It  is  rather  smaller  than 
the  latest  varieties  of  the  striped  hyenas,  but  is  more  fierce  and  dangerous.  It  is 
called  Tioer-wolf  by  the  colonists  of  the  cape  of  Qood  Hope.  Besides  its  ordinary 
howling,  which  it  emits  very  freely  in  its  nocturnal  roamings,  this  hyena  often  indulges 
in  an  expression  of  gratification  or  of  some  passion,  resembling  hysterical  laughter, 
whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Laughing  Hyena.  The  general  color  is  ochry 
pray,  with  thinly  scattered  small  round  brown  spots,  and  sooty  muzzle  and  feet. — The 
Woolly  Hyena  (ff,  viUota)  is  a  smaller  s.  African  species. 

In  consequence  of  the  bones  which  hyenas  eat,  their  dung  forms  solid  yellowish 
white  balls,  of  compact  earthy  fracture,  the  oiUbum  grcBcum  of  the  old  materia  medica. 

.  HYIiBES,  or  Hi^rbs,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yar.  is  situated 
S  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  8  m.  e.  of  Toulon.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
the  situation  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  is  therefore  much  resorted  to  by 
foreigners  suffering  from  chest  or  nervous  complaints.  Pop.  76,  6,797.  Near  the  coast 
lie  the  lies  d'Hidres,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Stoechades,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  militaiy  garrisons  of  a  few  forts,  are  uninhabited.  Here  the  heat  of  the  climate  i^ 
tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  and  the  season  seems  an  eternal  spring. 

ET0£'IA-- in  the  classical  mythology,  the  goddess  of  health — ^the  daughter  of  .£$cu 
lapius.     She  was  worshiped  at  Athens.  Corinth,  Argos,  and  other  important  cities,  and 
in  works  of  art  is  usually  r^resented  as  a  blooming  virgin,  with  a  snake,  the  symbol  of 
health,  which  drinks  from  a  cup  held  in  her  hand.    Hygbia  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
newly  discovered  planetoids  (q.T.). 

HYGIENE  (Health,  aiU€),  the  science  of  health,  also  called  sanitary  science.  The 
word  is  originally  derived  from  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health,  a  daughter  of  JSsculapius. 
Hygiene  includes  attention  to  diet,  to  exercise,  to  mental  and  physical  habits,  as  well  as 
to  clothing,  climate,  state  of  the  weather,  condition  of  dwellings  and  of  the  streets  and 
sewers  of  the  town,  or  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  received 
various  degrees  of  attention  in  all  ages,  but  as  a  science  it  is  of  modern  date.  However 
inuch  attention  may  have  been  given  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  exerdse,  and  to  bath- 
ing and  habits  of  cleanliness  by  ancient  nations,  and  however  much  knowledge  thej 
mav  have  had  of  the  advantages  to  health  which  were  derived  from  their  gamea,  tbcfr 
baths  and  other  observances,  their  want  of  knowledge  of  many  of  the  causes  of  dlsease^ 
was  a  barrier  to  scientific  knowledge.  An  Individual  may  be  ever  so  particular  In  the 
care  of  his  person,  but  if  he  habitually  breathe  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  miilAria,  he 
will  almost  certainly  at  some  time  be  prostrated  with  some  form  of  fever.  If  scieoce  has 
never  analyzed  for  him  the  effluvia  of  the  cess-pool  or  the  pile  of  putrescent  matter 
lying  near  his  dwelling  he  cannot  have  any  other  knowledge  which,  will  le«d  him  to 
avoid  the  deleterious  influences  of  their  presence.  Neither  can  he  form  rules  of  eatin|r 
and  drinking,  or  even  of  exercise  or  bathing,  which  will  not  in  some  degree  violate  the 
laws  of  hcuTth,  unless  he  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physiolo^. 
Now,  physiology  is  a  modem  science,  and  although  it  enables  us  to  avoid  many  dangers. 
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it  is  still  so  far  in  iU  infancy  as  to  allow  us  at  times  to  adopt  erroneous  habits,  and  our 
knowledge  of  malaria  and  of  its  propagatiou  does  not  always  tell  us  how  to  employ  the 
most  efficient  measures  against  it.  now  then  could  the  ancients  protect  themselves 
against  the  ravages  of  the  plagues  and  pestilences  which  periodically  carried  them  off. 
by  hundreds  of  thousands?  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  modern  nations,  until  within 
a  very  recent  period,  even  within  the  lives  of  persons  now  living,  have  known  but  littl© 
more  than  the  ancients  of  any  practical  preventives  against  the  ravages  of  diseases;  and 
moreover,  it  must  with  shame  be  confessed  that  at  the  present  time,  and  in  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  luxurious  cities,  whose  municipal  authorities  have  only  to  ask  to 
receive  the  most  scientific  advice  from  the  medical  profession  and  the  aid  of  the  most 
accomplished  engineers,  methods  for  riddance  of  pestilential  matter  are  employed  but 
little  better  than  thqse  which  would  be  adopted  by  barbarians. 

Omitting  the  considerations  of  the  sanitary  measures  pursued  by  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  some  of  which  are  recorded  m  architectural  monumenta 
preserved  to  this  day,  we  iind  that  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  among  other 
ordinances  of  a  sanitary  nature,  there  was  one  forbidding  tlie  sale  of  muzzled  swine's 
flesh ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  one  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  subse^ 
queutly,  including  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth,  ordinances  for  the  inspection  and  cleansing 
of  sewers,  and  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  in  tenements.  But  notwithstanding  the 
attention  thus  early  given  to  the  subject  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,  some  of  the  water 
that  is  supplied, to  the  city  of  London  to-day  receives  pollution  from  the  sewage  of 
towns.  Much,  however,  has  been  done  by  men  of  science  to  point  out  the  manner  of 
effecting  sanitary  reforms,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  distant- 
when  as  a  rule  municipal  authorities  will  be  compelled  by  process  of  law,  or  by  public 
sentiment,  if  not  imi>elled  from  patriotic  or  public  spirited  motives,  to  employ  the  best 
methods  of  introducing  pure  and  non-malarialized  water  into  our  cities,  and  also  to 
clean  the  streets  and  dispose  of  the  offal  and  refuse  in  such  manner  as  not  to  sacrifice 
human  life,  or  even  to  shock  public  decency  or  discourage  private  enterprise. 

Hygiene  may  be  variously  classified,  according  to  its  relations,  and  the  objects  in 
view.  There  is  the  hygiene  of  the  individual,  of  the  familv,  and  of  the  municipality 
or  state;  which  may  be  denominated  personal,  domestic,  and  public  hygiene.  Personal 
hygiene  has  little  to  consider  bevond  questions  of  diet,  cleanliness  of  person,  habits  of 
thought  and  study,  and  of  morals  and  locality  of  .residence.  Domestic  hygiene  regards- 
the  condition  of  the  whole  household,  the  apportionment  of  sleeping  apartments  to  ; 
different  members,  the  general  regulation  of  meals  and  the  preparation  of  food,  and  is  • 
brought  into  more  immediate  relations  with  public  hygiene,  as  the  householder  will  \ 
often  need  to  have  intercourse  with  the  public  authorities.  Public  hygiene  has  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  for  the  laying  out  of.  a  city,  for  the  disposal  of  its  refuse,  : 
for  the  supply  of  water,  and  tlie  occasional  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations. 
In  a  more  enlightened  sense  it  must  also  have  regard  for  the  education  of  the 
inhabitants  in  such  a  manner  as  will  dispose  them  to  cleanly  and  thrifty  habits, 
Hygiene  may  be  aJso  divided  into  mental  and  physical.  The  former  will  necessarily 
include  many  questions  that  belong  to  the  latter,  for  the  healthy  action  of  the  mind 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  health  of  the  body.  A  sufficient  amount  of  eXee^ 
ought  to  be  taKen  to  refresh  the  powers  of  the  miod  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  and 
that  sleep  ought  not  to  be  much  disturbed  by  dreams.  It. is  a  matter  of  common  ex- 
perience that  retiring  at  night  with  too  full  a  stomach— and  with  some  persons  with 
any  food  in  the  stomach — is  provocative  of  disturbing  dreams.  The  thoughts  sliould 
be  calm,  and  mental  exercise,  aa  well  as  physical,  should  be  regularly  tak<?n.  Of 
course  there  are  those  whose  occupation  demands  varied,  spmetimes  excessive  exertions, 
and  who  must  be  **  a  law  unto  themselves."  No  rules  of  mental  hygiene  are  possible 
with  them,  except  that  they  shall  keep  the  blade  of  the  intellect  as  keen  and  as  bright 
as  possible  by  a  fair  diet,  what  exercise  they  can  find  time  to  enjoy,  and  be  always  rea^y. 
for  an  intellectual  encounter.  There  are  lawyers  and  other  professional  men,  journalists^ . 
physicians,  and  a  few  public  officers  whose  duties  are  so  thoroughly  wound  up  in  the 
progress  and  success  of  causes  and  enterprises,  in  questions  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
loss  or  the  rescuing  of  fortunes,  that  there  is  scarcely  such  a  word  as  rest  with  any 
practical  import  to  them.  But  the  great  time  for  practically  applying  the  laws  of  mental 
hvgiene  is  during  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  before  the  struggles  of  life  commence, 
T^he  method  of  teaching  the  child  should  be  of  the  simplest  as  well  as  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive character,  and  the  periods  should  be  frequent  during  which  its  mind  is 
completely  taken  away  from  all  serious  study,  and  allowed  to  come  to  a  perfectly  natural 
and  passive  condition  by  mirthful  and  affectionate  en;joyment.  Let  the  schoolrooms  to 
which  youth  are  sent  be  commodious  and  well  ventilated,  and  after  these  advantages 
are  secured  let  them  not  be  thrown  away  by  overcrowding.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  bringing  together  of  over  one  thousand,  or  even  that  numl)er,  of  children  in  one 
buildiog,  even  though  a  large  one,  is  not  in  violation  of  sanitary  principles.  Too 
many  studies  should  not  be  required,  so  that  hours  which  should  be  given  to  recreation 
or  sleep  will  not  be  occupied,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  with  laborious  efforts  of 
study,  which  often  do  little  more  than  produce  a  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  and 
pervert  or  destroy  the  appetite  for  wholesome  food.  As  to  moral  hygiene,  which  is  a  part 
of  mental,  it  is  necessary  to  say  only  that  the  strict  observance  of  those  laws  which  are 
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inculcated  by  Christianity  and  sought  to  be  enforced  by  tho  civil  authorities  of  all 
^nligUteued  nations,  will  be  conducive  not  only  to  soundness  of  the  whole  mind,  but 
also  to  soundness  of  the  whole  body. 

Physical  hygiene  preients  itself  in  various  aspects,  embracing  exercise,  diet,  occupation, 
«tc.  Exercise  \hva\  important  element  of  hygiene.  See  Exercise,  Gymnastics,  antf.  For 
the  hygiene  of  diet,  sec  Diet,  ante.  By  the  hygiene  of  occupation  or  employment  is  meant 
the  hygienic  intluence  of  different  employments  upon  the  individual.  It*is  evident  tbjit 
the  occupation  of  a  lawyer  or  journalist  or  physician  has  vastly  different  hygienic  rela- 
tions from  that  of  a  shoemaker  or  carpenter.  It  is  evident  that  a  carpenter  will  need 
but  little  more  exercise  than  is  given  him  by  his  occupation;  but  his  diet,  and  his  time 
and  manner  of  sleeping,  and  his  habits  of  cleanliness  and  bathing,  will  have  consider- 
able importtmce.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  should  have  a  genen>us  diet, 
should  occupy  an  airy  and  well-ventilated  chamber  for  sleeping,  •  and  that  his  food 
should  usually  be  different  from  that  of  the  shoemaker,  lawyer,  or  doctor.  It  may  be 
said  in  general  that  active  laboring  men,  like  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  and  farmers, 
may  partake  of  food  which  takes  a  considerable  time  to  digest,  with  more  advantage 
than  sedentary  men  can.  Pork  and  corn-cake  or  bread  is  a  nutritious  and  sustnining 
diet  to  an  active  laborer,  but  should  not  form  the  habitual  diet  of  a  sedentary  porsoa. 
But  the  influence  which  the  occupation  of  a  person  may  have  ^ipon  his  henltli  is  a 
hygienic  question  which  can  only  be  hinted  at  in  a  brief  treatise.  The  rules  of  hygiene 
are  subject  to  change  according  to  circumstances.  That  which  is  beiictlcial  to  one 
person  is  often  injurious  to  anoUier,  and  nothing  but  the  application  of  the  broadest 
common  sense  in  the  most  catholic  spirit  can  l>o  expected  to  apply  to  questions  as  to 
what  any  person  ought  to  eat,  to  drink,  or  as  to  how  many  miles  he  or  she  ought  to 
walk  every  day.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  of  public  hygiene  that  it  can  only 
be  regulated  by  the  enfoi-cement  of  sanitary  laws;  and  that  to  be  efficient,  especially  in 
cities,  they  need  to  have  reference  to  many  things.  One  of  the  most  fmportant  ques- 
tions of  public  hygiene  is  the  cleaning  of  streets  and  matters  connected  therewith.  Filthy 
streets  are  productive  of  disease  not  only  by  the  generation  of  poisonous  gases,  but  also 
the  dust  which  results  from  the  long-continued  tritunition  of  excremenlitioiis  and 
decaying  substances  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  pass^iges, 
and  productive  of  contamination  to  blood  and  tissue.  The  habit  of  casting  the  sweep- 
ings of  houses  and  stores,  upon  the  sidewalks,  especially  during  the  luuirs  in  which 
pedestrians  are  passing,  which  is  so  prsvaleiit  in  most  of  our  cities,  is  a  greater  evil  than 
many  suppose.  The  dust  of  these  places  is  often  of  the  most  objectionable  chnrtctcr, 
<5ontaining  the  germs  of  contagion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  filtliy  discjises  are 
propagated  in  this  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  such  abuses  can  be  rcnudicd, 
except  by  municipal  regulation. 

Public  conveyances  arc  frequent  causes  of  disease  from  various  sources.  The  dust 
which  is  allowed  to  collect  in  street  cars,  and  also  ordinary  steam  rnilvvay  cars,  is  of 
itself  a  frequent  cause  of  diseases  of  the  air  passages;  but  compared  to  the  evils  which 
result  from  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation,  it  is  of  minor  importance.  The  OTcr- 
crowding  which  is  deliberately  practiced  on  some  of  the  street  railroads,  coupled  with 
the  draughts  of  cold  air  from  windows  opened  regardless  of  comfort,  is  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  death-rate  of  our  large  cities.  Pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bron- 
chitis, and  laryngitis  are  frequent  results  of  street-car  exposure.  But  one  'of  their 
greatest  evils,  and  one  not.  vet  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  public,  although  well 
Known  to  the  medical  profession,  is  the  want  of  attention  paid  to  the  smooihness  of  the 
track  and  the  springs  of  the  cars.  This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  comfort, 
but  this  is  its  least  important  aspect.  There  is  a  disease  recognized  in  legal  medicine 
-called  milroad  disease.  It  is  a  nervous  affection,  caused  by  the  continuous  vibnition  of 
the  cars.  This  vibration  cannot  be  entirely  avoided  on  rapid  trains,  but  on  some  roads 
is  so  nearly  so  that  little  mischief  probably  results  from  this  cause.  On  sireet  cars 
undue  jarring  should  not  be  permitted.  When  they  arc  properly  supplied  with  springs, 
and  the  seats  cushioned,  all  injurious  vibrations  will  be  avoided,  even  when  the  track 
is  not  perfectly  smooth.  A  delicate  lady  is  often  seriously  injured  by  riding  in  a  car  on 
a  bare  wooden  seat,  without  a  cushion  to  relieve  the  jar  resulting  from  the  Imperfect 
springs,  and  physicians  are  constantly  meeting  with  patients  whose  diseases  are  directly 
traceable  to  this  cause.  Several  years  ngo,  when  the  street  cars,  which  were  then 
cushioned,  became  so  filthy  as  to  be  known  agents  of  contamination,  the  abandonment 
of  cushions  was  popularly  hailed  as  a  relief.  It  was,  however,  only  a  partial  relief. 
from  fllthiness;  it  has  been  injurious  in  another  direction,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  seals  of  all  public  conveyances,  which  are  paid,  as  a  rule,  in  propf)rtion  to  tho 
amount  of  wear  entailed  by  travel,  cannot  be  comfortably  cushioned  and  kept  clean.  | 
Hygiene  has  its  thousand  relations  to  all  the  habits  and  Conditions  of  life,  and  nlihour^h 
many  of  them  lie  within  the  limits  of  private  life  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  legal  , 
interference,  gross  violations  of  sanitary  laws  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  puhlic  cstab-  ' 
lishments.     See  Warming  and  Ventilation. 

HTQBOM'ETEB  (Gr.  hygroii,  moist,  metron^  measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  earlier  forms  of  hygrometer  depended 
upon  the  property  possessed  by  some  substances  of  readily  absorbing  moisture  from  iht- 
air,  and  being  thereby  changed  in  dimensions  or  in  weigb!^itizd9lv*lu^vkind  was  the  hair 
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hygrometer  of  Saussurc,  in  which  a  h&ir,  which  expands  and  contracts  in  length  accord- 
ing ns  the  air  is  mure  or  less  moist,  was  made  to  move  an  index;  a  siDiilar  itistruiiient 
was  the  whalebone  hygrometer  of  Dehic;  but  as  other  causes  as  well  as  moisture  atfect 
«uch  instruments,  Ihey  afford  no  accurate  indications.  The  most  perfect  hygroiueter, 
theoretically,  is  that  of  J.  F.  Daniell  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  two  bulbs  connected  by  a 
bent  tube,  as  represented  in  the  tigure,  aud  inclosing  a  thermometer,  together  with  some 
ether  and  vapor  of  ether,  the  air  having  been  expelled. 
The  bulb,  b,  is  covered  with  muslin,  and  a  is  either 
blackened  or  coated  with  metal.  The  observer's  hand  la 
placed  for  a  short  time  on  b,  to  drive  the  ether  into  a, 
leaving  b  and  the  tube  filled  with  vapor  of  ether.  A  little 
ether  is  then  dropped  from  a  flask,  of  the  form  e,  on  the 
musliu-covered  bulb;  evaporation  instantly  takes  place, 
and  produces  a  cooling  of  b,  which  condenses  the  vapor 
inside;  a  fresh  evaporation  from  a  fills  the  vacuum,  which 
is  again  condensed  by  dropping  ether  on  b,  aud  the  process 
is  repeated  till  the  temperature  of  a  is  so  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive evaporations  (see  Evapouation),  that  deto  begins  to 
be  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb.  At  the  instant  this 
occurs,  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  thermometers 
is  accurately  noted,  the  one  giving  the  dew-point  tempera- 
ture, and  the  other  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  actual  quantity  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  can  now  be  readily  found  from  the  following  empirical 

5656.3 
formula:  weight  of  moisture  in  grains  =  iigXiX  p;  where  t  is  the  temperature  of  the 

air  at  the  time  of  observation,  and  p  (found  from  tables)  the  elasticity  of  vapor  at  the 
temperature  of  the  dew-point.  The  evident  defects  of  this  instrument  are,  first,  its 
rapidity  of  operation,  so  that  no  time  is  allowed  for  the  glass,  ether,  and  thermometer 
to  come  to  the  same  temperature,  and,  in  consequence,  the  dew-point  is  given  hi«^her 
than  it  actually  is;  secondly,  its  costliness,  owing  to  the  great  consumption  of  ether; 
and,  thirdly,  its  uselessness  in  tropical  countries,  owing  to  the  difficnlty  of  preserving 
the  ether  in  a  fluid  stale.  Daniell's  hygrometer  was  used  at  the  royal  observatory, 
Greenwich,  from  1840 — the  commencement  of  meteorological  observations — till  1847, 
when  it  was  supersfded  by  the  more  convenient  instrument,  the  Wet  and  Dry  Bulb 
Thbrhombters.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  onlinary  thermometers — one  has  its 
bulb  bare,  and  thus  shows  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the  other  has  its  bulb  covered 
with  muslin,  which  is  kept  wet  by  a  cotton  wick  dipping  into  water.  The  evaporation 
from  the  muslin,  and  consequent  cooling  of  the  bulb,  being  in  proportion  to  the  dryness 
of  the  air,  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers  is  greatest  when 
the  air  is  driest,  and  zero  when  it  is  completely  saturated.  The  readings  of  the  ther- 
mometers being  taken,  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  at  the  dew-point  ia  calculated  by  the 
formula  of  Dr.  Apjohn  (Pr»oeedinga  of  the  Rvual  IriaJi  Acad,,  1840); 

the  first  formula  to  be  used  when  the  wet  thermometer  is  above,  and  the  second  when  it 
is  below,  the  freezing-point  (82").  In  these  formulse,  F  is  Uio  elastic  force  of  vHpor  at 
the  dew-point,  which  has  been  determined  for  different  temperatures  by  Regnault  from 
carefully  conducted  experiments;^,  the  elastic  force  at  the  temperature  of  evaporation 
(or  readmg  of  wet  bulb);  cf,  the  difference  between  the  dry  ana  wet  bulbs;  and  A,  tiie 
height  of  the  barometer.  From  this  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air.  etc. 
can  be  found  as  before.  To  di<;pense  with  these  troublesome  calculations,  the  ilygro- 
meij-ic  Tables  of  Mr.  Glaisher  may  be  used. 

HTX8H0S,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  dynasty,  generally  known  as  the  Shcpiierd 
Kings,  derived  from  hyk,  a  ruler,  and  shos,  a  sliepherd;  or,  according  to  another  version, 
from  hyk,  a  captive,  and  shos^  a  shepherd.  According  to  Josephus  and  Africnnus,  they 
consisted  of  six  or  eight  kings,  named  (1),  Salatis,  Silitis,  or  Suites,  who  reigned  19  or  15 

fears;  ("2),  Beon,  Banon.  or  Enon,  who  reigned  43  or  44;  (3).  Apachnas,  Apnclinan,  or 
•achnas,  who  reigned  36  or  61  years;  (4),  Apophis.  Aphosis,  who  reigned  61;  (5).  Anns, 
or  Anan,  who  reigned  50;  (6).  Archies,  who  reigned  49;  (7),  Assis,  or  Asseth.  who 
reigned  49  years  and  2  months;  and  (8).  Apobis,  who  reigned  61  years.  The  greatest 
discrepancy  exists  in  the  names  and  their  arranirement,  aud  as  to  the  total  number  of 
years  of  the  dynasty.  Manctho,  according  to  Joseplius,  slates  that  they  reigned  511 
years,  but  the  total  of  the  reigns  he  cites  amounts  to  only  209  years  10  months;  while 
Africanus  makes  their  duration  284  years,  and  Eusebius  103.  Africanus  makes  the 
shepherds  consist  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17tli  dynasties,  and  to  have  ruled  953  years,  but 
only  gives  the  names  and  reigns  of  one,  which  he  calls  the  15th;  while  Eusebuis  makes 
them  more  correctly  the  17th  dynasty.  They  are  staled  in  the  Egyptian  annals  to  have 
been  a  race  of  conquerors  sprung  from  the  east,  who,  under  Salatis,  their  first  king, 
took  Memphis,  and  rendered  tributary  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  fortified  the  city  ,of 
Avaris,  on  the  e.  of  the  Bubastite  arm  of  the  Nile,  where  he  maintained  a  gan  ison^^f 
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240,000  soldiers.  Their  oppression,  however,  drove  the  Egyptians  to  revolt,  and  under 
Tuakan,  the  predecessor  of  Aahmcs  or  Amasis  I.  of  the  18lh  dynasty,  a  religious  quarrel 
about  the  temples  of  Ha  or  the  sun,  and  of  Set,  the  god  of  the  Hykshos,  seems  to  have 
commenced,  when  a  long  war  broke  out,  which  ended  under  Aahmes,  with  the  siege  of 
Avaris  and  a  king  who  is  ctilied  Misphragmuthosis,  supposed  to  be  a  Thothmes,  finally 
drove  them  out.  The  monument  of  an  officer,  named  Aahmes- Penneben,  at  El  Kab, 
recounts  tiiis  siege  and  liis  exploits.  Finally,  according  to  Manetho,  they  departed 
under  treaty.  The  great  interest  attaching  to  the  Uykshos  is  that  they  were  confounded 
with  the  Hebrews,  or  supposed  to  be  the  monarchs  under  whom  Joseph  entered  Eg^'pt, 
by  the  old  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  monuments  and  the  papyrus  of  Turin  in  which 
portions  of  their  names  occur  in  the  list  of  the  kin^s,  they  bear  the  full  titles  of  monarchs, 
although  the  papyri  state  that  there  were  no  kings  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  and  that  Taakan 
was  only  himself  a  hek,  or  prince  of  the  south.  The  Hykshos,  on  a  contemporary 
inscription  remaining  at  El  Kab,  are  called  tnena^  or  shepherds.  The  Hykshos  were  by- 
no  means  the  devastating  conquerors  described  by  the  historian.  They  entered  Egypt, 
it  appears  from  the  monuments,  about  the  14th  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  were  content 
with  inscribing  their  names  and  titles  on  the  monuments  of  their  predecessors,  the  name 
of  Appapus  liaving  been  found  on  a  colossus  of  Sebakhetp  III.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and 
on  that  of  a  king  of  the  14th  dynasty  at  8an.  Traces  of  that  of  Saites  or  Salatis  have 
been  also  found  at  Tel-Mokdam  or  Cynopolis.  The  greatest  divergence  of  opinion  has 
prevailed  amongst  authors  as  to  their  race  and  origin.  Joseph  us  calls  them  Hebrews  or 
Arabs;  the  Syncellus,  Phenician  shepherds.  They  have  also  been  supposed  to  be 
Idumeans,  Ishmaelites,  or  Scythians.  Their  physiognomy  seems  to  indicate  a  Seuoiitic 
origin,  while  their  worship  of  Set  connects  them  with  the  Khita,  a  people  to  the  n.  of 
Palestine,  on  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia.  The  names  of  the  kings  exhibit  no  foreign 
peculiarities;  some  are  purely  ^ypHan.  As  regards  the  date  of  the  HyMhos  dominion, 
the  most  conflicting  opinions  have  prevailed  amongst  scholars.  Bunscn  makes  their  rule 
end  1680  B.O.;  Lepsius.  1842  B.c.  PUiciag»  however,  the  discovered  date  of  ThoUimas 
III.,  1445  B.C.,  in  liis  16th  year,  the  dose  of  Hykshos  dominion  must  have  ended  about 
1600  B.C. 

Bunsen,  Egypf^s  Place,  vol.  ii.  pp*  405,  578;  Lepsius,  Konigabuchj  Boikh,  Manetho. 
p.  281;  De  Verria.  Bev,  Areh,  (1861),  vol.  iv.  p.  249;  Pianette,  iiw.  Arch,  (1861).  vol. 
lii.  pp.  97.  247,  887. 

HTLJBOSAIT'BITS  (Or.  forest-lizard),  a  huge  dinosaurian  reptile,  found  in  the  Wealden 
strata  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Fragments  of  different  individuals  have  been  found  suf- 
ficient to  give  an  approximate  notion  of  the  affinities  and  great  size  of  this  reptile.  The 
bones  of  the  head  have  not  yet  been  observed;  its  teeth  were  comparatively  small,  and 
close  set;  they  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  vegetable  eater.  The  body  was  broader 
than  high,  and  terminated  in  a  long  slender  flexible  tail;  the  limbs  were  relatively  abort: 
the  skin  was  covered  with  scutes  and  tubercles;  and  a  row  of  very  large  thin  angular 
bony  spines  extended  down  the  back,  and  formed  a  serrated  dermal  crest,  like  the  homy 
spines  of  the  modem  iguana.  It  is  supposed  to  have  attained  a  length  of  25  feet.  The 
remains  of  only  one  species  have  been  found ;  it  has  been  named  B.  Otceni, 

HY'LIDiE.    See  Tree  Fbogb,  ante. 

HTLOBATES.    See  Qibbon,  Quadruuai^a,  and  Yertsbbata. 

HT'XEV,  or  HTHBNiS'us,  in  Grecian  m^rthology,  the  god  of  marriage;  but  originally, 
the  word  seems  to  have  denoted  only  the  bridal-song  which  was  sun^  by  the  companions 
of  the  bride  as  she  went  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the  bridegroom.  The  god 
Hymen  is  first  mentioned  by  Sappho.  The  legends  concerning  him  are  various;  but  he 
is  generally  said  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo  and  some  one  of  the  Muses.  He  is  represented  as 
a  boy  witli  wings  and  a  garland,  a  bigger  and  graver  Cupid,  with  a  bridal- torch  and  a 
veil  m  his  hands. 

HTXEHOP'TEBA  (6r.  membrane-winged),  an  order  of  insects,  containing  a  very 
great  number  of  species,  estimated  at  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  class,  and  of  iwhich 
some,  as  ants  and  bees,  are  singularly  interesting  and  important  They  have  the  naouth 
furnished  with  mandibles  for  cutting  and  tearing,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are 
adapted  for  suction,  and  are  generally  narrow  and  elongated,  often  united  into  a  kind 
of  proboscis,  as  in  bees,  ^e  Bee.  The  antennte  are  generally  slender,  but  often 
exhibit  difTereuces  in  the  sexes  of  the  same  .species.  The  winfi:s  ai'e  four  in  number,  the 
first  pair  larger  than  the  second,  the  wings  of  the  same  side  united  in  flight  by  little 
hooks.  The  wings,  when  at  rest,  are  laid  one  over  another  horizontally  over  the  body. 
The  wings  are  entirely  membranous,  not  reticulated  as  in  the  netiroptera,  but  with  com- 
paratively few  nervures,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  so  constant  in  the  whole  order 
that  particular  names  have  been  given  to  them  and  to  the  space  between  them, 
and  their  diversities  have  heen  made  use  of  in  classification.  The  wings  are  want- 
ing in  the  imperfectly  developed  females  {neutertt)  of  some.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary eyes,  all  the  hvmcnoptera  have  three  small  simple  (or  stemmattc)  eyes  on  the 
top  of  the  head.     The  abdomen   is  generally  united  to  the  thorax   by  a  slender 

Sedicel.     The  abdomen  of  the  females  is  generally  furnished  with  an  organ  capa- 
le  of  being  protruded,  but  for  different  purposes  in  different  sections  of  the  order, 
it  being  in  some  of  the  hymcnopterons  tribes  an  ovipositor  or  borer,  and  in  ottier^ 
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H  atijig.  The  hymenoptera  in  their  perfect  state  generally  feed  on  honey,  but  some 
«f  them  prey  on  other  insects,  which  are  the  food  of  the  larvw  of  a  greater  number; 
whilst  the  larvae  of  some  feed  on  various  vegetable  substances.  The  metamorphoses  of 
the  insects  of  this  order  are  perfect;  the  larvae  are  generally — although  not  in  all  the 
families— destitute  of  feet;  the  pupae  take  no  food.  The  hymenoptera  are  remarkable 
for  the  dilatation  of  the  trac?ie<B  or  air-tubes  into  vesicles,  and  the  general  perfection  of 
the  respiratory  system.  The  instincts  and  even  apparent  intelligence  displa3'ed  by  some 
of  them — particularly  the  social  kinds,  which  live  in  communities — have  excited  admira- 
tion from  the  earliest  times. — The  order  is  divided  into  two  sections:  tei'ebrantia,  having 
lui  ovipositor;  and  aculeata,  having  a  poison-reservoir  and  stipg.  To  the  former  belong 
iaw-flies,  gall-flies,  ichneumons,  etc. ;  to  the  latter  belong  ants,  bees,  wasps,  etc. 

HYMET'TTTS,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  now  called  Trelo  Vouni,  situated  to  the  8.e.  of 
Athens,  and  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  honey  and  its  marble.  The  honey  still 
retains  its  reputation. 

HTKN,  a  canticle  of  praise  or  of  prayer  addressed  to  the  divine  honor.  The  word 
in  its  stVict  acceptation  supposes  a  certain  metrical  structure,  or  at  least  some  kind  of 
rhythmical  cadence.  The  use  of  hymns  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity 
<Matt.  xxvi.  80;  Col.  iii.  16);  but  our  information  as  to  the  hymns  of  the  early  ages,  and 
still  more  as  to  their  authors,  is  extremely  imperfect.  The  Te  Deum  is  variously  ascribed 
to  8t.  Ambrose.  8t.  Hilary,  to  Abundius,  and  to  a  monk  named  Sissabul.  To  Pruden- 
tius,  with  greater  certainty,  are  assigned  the  Hymn  of  Holy  lanocenUt  Sahete  Flor^ 
Martyrum,  and  tiie  Ale9  DiH  IfunUus.  Even  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  more 
modern  hymns  are  often  involved  in  mystery;  but  some  of  the  most  esteemed  hymns 
are  known  as  the  productions  of  Sedulius,  of  Fortunatus,  of  Paul  the  deacon,  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  St.  Thomas.  The  number  of  hymn-writers  in  the  modern  langusges  is  so 
great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  enumeration.  The  most  complete  modern 
collection  of  medisBval  Latin  hymns  is  Mone's  Hymni  Latini  MediiJSvi  (1856). 

HYMNOLOQY  (Hymn,  anfc).  I.  Scripture  psalms  and  hymm.  The  sacred  writings 
record  strains  of  poetry,  music,  and  song  which  furnish  a  model  for  the  praises  of  the 
church  through  the  ages.  The  book  of  Job,  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest,  declares 
that,  at  the  creation, ''  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy."  Moses  led  Israel  into  the  wilderness  with  a  song  of  praise — **  I  will  sing  unto 
the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously" — and  brought  them  to  the  end  of  it  with  a 
doxology— "There  is  none  like  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  on  the  heaven  in  thy 
Iielp.'*  Centuries  after,  during  troublous  times,  Deborah's  song  mingled  a  woman  s 
tenderness  with  a  warrior's  joy — "Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  the  earth 
trembled  and  the  heavens  dropped."  Afterwards  Hannah's  song  is  given — "The  Lord 
inaketh  poor  and  maketh  rich."  From  the  heights  of  Bethel,  in  Samuel's  day,  "  a  com- 
pany of  prophets  came  down  with  psaltery  and  tabret,  and  pipe  and  harp."  David,  the 
eweet  singer  of  Israel,  composed  among  his  flocks  the  psalm,  '*The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd;"  and,  when  he  brought  up  the  ark  to  Zion,  appointed  Levites,  with  iiistru-. 
meuts  of  music,  to  sing,  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  "Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye 
kindreds  of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength."  With  David  other 
psalmists  were  united;  and  yet  others,  ages  after,  added  to  their  work.  From  the 
depths  of  the  captivity  came  the  mournful  strain,  "By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we 
sat  down."  followed  with  thanksgiving  when  the  captivity  was  turned.  The  Psalms 
completed  have  filled  with  the  voice  of  praise  not  oiily  the  Jewish  temple,  but  also  the 
sanctuaries  of  all  lands  where  the  Lord  is  worshiped.  The  voices  of  the  prophets 
repeated  and  prolonged  the  songs  of  Moses,  "God  came  from  Teman  and  the  Holy  One 
from  Mount  Paran;  his  glory  covered  the  heavens,  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise." 
After  long  silence  their  last  promise  was  caught  up  by  Zacharias,  "  Thou,  child,  shalt 
go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  way;"  and  Hannah's  thanksgiving  was 
renewed,  in  even  gentler  tones,  from  Mary's  lips,  "He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  and 
exalted  them  of  low  degree."  Soon,  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  for  all  people  were  proclaimed,  and  that  song  of  the  angels  was  heard  which  has 
floated  down  the  centuries,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men."  Mingled  with  these  were  various  human  songs,  from  that  of 
Simeon,  "Lord,  let  thy  servant  now  depart  in  peace,"  on  to  the  hosannas  on  the  mount 
of  Olives  and  in  the  temple,  the  hymn  at  the  institution  of  the  supper,  and  the  ascrip- 
tions of  praise  after  the  ascension.  In  the  prison  of  Philippi  praises  to  God  were  sung 
at  midnight;  in  the  early  Christian  worship,  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  were 
directed  to  be  habitually  used;  and,  in  the  closing  of  the  lievelation,  some  of  the  songs 
of  heaven  were  sent  down  to  instruct  and  comfort  the  church  on  earth :  the  ascription 
of  holiness  and  sovereignty  to  God,  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  almighty;"  the  song 
of  redemption,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain ;"  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, 
"Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works;"  and  the  wedding-song  of  the  church  in  heaven, 
the  bride  of  Christ,  "Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth."  II.  Hymns  of 
the  ancient  Christian  church,  Basil  quotes  an  evening  hymn  from  an  unknown  author. 
Pliny  the  younger,  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c,  in  describing  Christians  by  character- 
istic marks,  says  that  they  were  accustomed  to  sine  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  God.  The 
oldest  hymn  that  remains  complete  from  the  period  o1  persecut|9|^i||jt^^i^f  Clement  of 
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Alexandria,  wbich,  though  not  remarkable  as  a  poetical  production,  gives  utterance  to 
the  emotions  of  love  and  thankfulness  to  Christ  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  early 
believers.  Many  of  the  Gnostics  composed  sacred  songs  in  imitation  of  orlliodox 
Christ iuns  as  a  popular  means  of  dilf using  their  doctrinal  views.  One  of  these, 
Bardesanes,  in  the  Syrian  church  of  the  2d  c,  wrote  150  to  correspond  in  number  with 
the  Psalms,  which  lie  imitated  also  in  style  and  structure,  thus  •*  presenting  to  simple 
Bouls  a  poisonous  cup  tempered  with  seductive  sweetness."  Ephraem  Syrns.  on  the 
other  hand,  representing  the  Syrian  hymnology,  endeavored  to  counteract  the  Gcostic  - 
songs.  In  the  Greek  church,  Arius,  like  the  Gnostics,  wrote  hymns  **  for  the  sea.  the 
mill,  and  the  highway,  which  he  set  to  music,"  and,  by  the  practical  Christian  spirit 
which  he  infustd  into  them,  made  them  more  popular  than  those  of  the  orthodoi 
church.  Chrysostom  endeavored  to  neutralize  their  influence  in  Constantinople  by  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  pen.  So  general  was  the  diffusion  of  these  various  s<)ngs  that 
Jerome  says  no  one  could  go  into  the  fields  without  hearing  the  plowman  singin^t 
hallelujahs,  the  mower  hymns,  and  the  vine-dresser  David's  psalms.  The  Greek  sacred 
poetry,  the  work  of  nine  centuries,  Jias  been,  in  a  great  degree,  restricted  to  tlie  oriental 
church.  Most  of  it,  pervaded  with  the  superstitions  of  the  cast,  is  unfitted  for  general 
use.  Some  of  the  most  valuable,  liowever,  has  lately  been  well  translated  into  Knglisb 
by  Neale.  The  hymns  of  the  Latin  church  are  greatly  superior  in  evangelical  qualities 
to  those  of  the  Greek.  The  best  of  them,  through  translations  and  paraphrases,  have 
become  familiar  in  Protestant  churches.  The  most  celebrated  one  is  I'edeutn  laudamiu, 
sung  over  all  Christendom,  and  generally  attributed  to  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about 
870  A.D.,  though  some  critics  now  assign  it  variously  to  other  authors  of  later  date 
Many  of  the  Latin  hymns,  however,  like  the  Greek,  celebrate  the  praises  of  Mary  and 
the  martyrs,  and  for  Protestant  ears  are  marred  by  various  superstitious  errors.  The 
famous  one  of  Tiiomas  Aquinas,  Pange,  Imffua,  glorioUf  it  has  been  said,  **  fixes  the  epoch 
of  transubstantiation,  the  point  at  which  the  rhetoric  of  the  pulpits  froze  into  the  logic 
of  the  schools."  During  the  middle  ages  large  numbers  of  hymns  were  written  in  the 
cloisters  of  Germany  ana  France.  The  authorship  of  some  of  the  best  is  uncertain  or 
unknown.  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,  translated  by  Dryden,  has  been  ascribed  b}'  some  lo 
Charjemagne  and  by  others  to  Maurus.  The  Dies  Ira  was  written  by  Thomas  of  Celftno. 
and  the  Stahat  Mater  by  Jacopone.  III.  Modern  hymns.  1.  Oerman.  The  earliest 
known  German  hymns  belong  to  the  9th  c,  at  which  time,  in  a  few  churches,  the  peo- 
ple continued  the  old  practice  of  joining  in  the  response  KprU  eleison  at  certain  intervals 
during  the  singing  of  the  Latin  hymns.  To  this  were  added  a  few  German  rhymes 
which  constituted  their  earliest  hymns  but  were  restricted  at  first  to  popular  festivals 
and  pilgrimages.  In  the  12th  c.  sacred  songs  in  the  national  language  were  more  freelj 
written.  Some  translations  also  from  the  Latin  became  favorites  among  the  people. 
But  while  a  part  of  the  German  hymns  were  evangeilcjil,  others,  like  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  were  extravagant  ascriptions  to  the  virgin  Mary  of  the  attributes  Iwlonging 
to  her  divine  son.  Hymns  in  the  national  language  were  largely  used  also,  by" the 
'  Flagellants,  Boliemians,  Waldenses,  and  other  sects,  in  connection  with  their  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  reformation  produced  a  great  revival  of  sacred  song  throughout 
Germany  as  a  naturalaccorapanimentof  lilKjrty  to  worship  God  in  the  national  language 
and  to  read  his  word.  Luther  not  only  translated  the  Bible,  but  also  labored  to  make 
the  practice  and  knowledge  of  music  general  throughout  the  land.  Besides  newly 
translating  many  of  the  best  Latin  bymns,  he  was  himself  the  author  of  more  than 
twenty,  most  of  which  have  been  widely  diffused  among  Protestant  nations,  some  of 
them  being  special  favorites  with  all  English  speaking  people.  His  Siti  feste  Burg  itt 
unser  .OoU,  Heine  called  the  MarmUaise  of  the  reformation.  The  thirty  years'  war. 
with  all  its  disasters  and  sorrows,  greatly  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  uerman  mind 
and  produced  "a  great  outburst  of  religious  song"  from  famous  authors,  among  whom 
were  Opitz,  Fleming,  Rist,  Heermann,  and,  a  little  later.  Gerhardt,  the  prince  of  German 
hymnists,  whose  songs  are  *'  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  cheerful  piety  showing  itself  alike 
in  love  to  God  and  (Christ,  to  nature,  and  to  mankind."  After  him  followed  Frank, 
Neumark,  Silesius,  and  other  well-known  names.  The  school  of  pietists,  which  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
Germany,  furnished  also  some  celebrated  waiters  of  hymns,  among  whom  were  Spcncr 
and  Freylinghausen.  The  latter  published  a  collection  which  was  cherished  by  pioo* 
persons  for  several  generations.  In  South  Germany  Hiller*s  Spiritual  Songs  was  very 
popular,  and  is  said  to  be  "  still  the  commonest  book  in  Wftrtemberg  next  to  the  Bible, 
Among  the  mystics,  Arnold  and  Tersteegen  have  written  some  hynms  which  are  justly 
esteemed.  Among  the  Moravians  count  Zinzendorf  was  remarKable  as  the  author  of 
more  than  2.000  hymns,  some  of  which  are  excellent.  The  prevalence  of  rationalism  in 
Germany  was  unfavorable  to  hymnology.  In  connection  with  the  "critical  doubtiDc" 
there  *'  .sprang  up  a  mania  for  altering  tlie  classical  hymns,  consecrated,  as  they  were.  l>v 
so  many  associations."  The  alterations  consisted  in  weakening  the  old  sircngtii  ana 
chnngin.ir  religion  into  mere  morality.  The  process  wa.s  popularly  known  as  "liyma- 
book  watering/*  It  was,  however,  only  partially  successful.  Often  the  ccnuine  emotion 
produced  by  the  singing  prevailed  over  the  rationalism  of  the  pulpit.  Among  l)ie 
evangelical  pools  of  the  time,  Gellcrt.  Klopstock.  and  Cramer  are  justly  esteemed.  In 
South  Germany  and  Austria  great  progiTSs  was  marked  i%*it#ifeb  permission  which  was 
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officially  giyen  to  use  vernacular  hymns  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Though  many 
of  those  adopted  were  translations  from  the  Latin,  yet  in  the  original  compositions  the- 
style  of  Gellert  and  Klopstock  was  imitated,  and  some  of  tlieir  hymns,  even,  were  intro- 
duced. At  the  present  time  the  reaction  from  rationalism  is  marked  by  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  style  and  quality  of  tlie  hymns.  The  German  evangelical  church 
has  produced  in  all  about  80,000  devotional  songs  of  various  sorts  and  gnides.  2.  French, 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  France  continues  to  use  in  its  public  choral  worship  the 
old  language  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  Breviary.  The  sacred  songs  of  Madame  Guyon 
give  expression  to  the  deep  religious  experience,  abounding  in  peace  and  joy,  which,  as 
Wesley  says,  she  truly  possessed  notwithstanding  her  errors  of  opinion  and  the  .suffer- 
ings brought  on  herself  by  her  great  mistake  m  following,  as  mspirations,  licr  own 
inward  impressions,  instead  of  the  directions  of  the  written  word.  lu  later  limes, 
hymns  in  the  French  language  Imve  been  freely  used  among  the  lower  classes  by  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  who,  learning  wisdom  from  Protestantism,  employ  against  it  one 
of  its  own  chosen  instrumentalities.  The  Reformed  French  cliurch  retains  Us  version  of 
the  Psalms  which,  commenced  by  Marot  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c,  and  finished  by 
Beza.  exerted  great  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  land.  Its  words,  set  to  native  airs, 
were  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  arid  were  sung  in  the  crowded  cities,  in  the 
vineyards, -on  the  rivers,  and  even  during  hunting  expeditions  of  the  king.  Thus  it 
powerfully  aided  the  work  of  the  reformation.  In  recent  times,  Caesar  Malan  of  Gen- 
eva has  written  many  excellent  hymns  which  express  wiirm  devotional  feeling  and  clear 
scriptural  truth  in  simple  and  flowing  verse.  Vinet  also,  in  addition  to  his  eminent 
attainments  as  a  preacher  and  teacher  of  theology,  was  the  author  of  a  few  hymns  that 
well  exhibit  the  thoughtful  and  ardent  spirituality  of  his  nature.  8.  Englisli.  In  Eng- 
land there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sacred  poetry  that  cannot  strictly  be  called  hymns. 
The  publications  of  the  Percy  society  contain  specimens  of  devotional  song  that  are 
ascribed  to  the  18th  c.  and  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  the  14th  c,  Chaucer,  "the 
father  of  English  poetry"  in  its  other  branches,  also  "made  many  a  hymn  for  holy 
days."  After  him  no  eminent  poets  appeared  until  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  during  which 
the  production  of  sacred  verse  was  greatly  increased.  Among  the  writers  of  it  were 
queen  Elizabeth,  archbishop  Parker,  Edmund  Spenser,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Bacon, 
and  sir  Philip  Sydney— joint  author  with  his  sister,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  of  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  Another  version,  commenced  by  Stemhold  and  finished 
about  1562  by  Hopkins  with  some  assistance  from  other  authors,  though  deficient  in 
refinement  and  inferior  in  other  respects,  was  marked  by  rugged  strength  as  well  as  bold 
harmony  and  contained  some  stanzas  which  are  still  greatly  admired.  It  became  pop- 
ular and.  appended  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  continued  long  in  use.  The  17th  c. 
produced  the  saintly  Herbert,  the  quaint  old  Quarles  with  Yaughan,  Southwell,  and, 
abovo  all,  Milton,  who,  in  addition  to  Paradise  Loat,  was  the  author  of  a  noble  Christ- 
mas hymn  andothcr  sacred  lyrics.  The  dramatists  also  of  thatage,  Ben  Jonsou,  Beaumont. 
Fletcher,  and.  greatest  of  all,  the  *'myr}ad-minded"  Shakespeare,  furnished  many 
specimens  of  sacred  poetry  which  show  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  their  intellects 
and  hearts.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Rouse,  an  English  Puritan,  commended  by 
the  house  of  commons  to  the  Westminster  assembly  and  published  in  1646,  was  generally 
used  by  British  Presbyterians  of  that  day  and  still  holds  its  place  in  many  of  their  con- 
gregations both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  At  the  close  of  the  c,  Tate  and  Brady's 
version  was  made,  and,  although  "inflated,  smooth,  and  insipid,"  soon  superseded 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  as  an  appendage  to  the  prayer  book,  which  it  still  continues  to 
be.  Ten  years  before  it.  Mason's  Spiritual  Songs  appeared,  excellent  in  themselves  and 
destined  to  prepare  the  way  for  still  nobler  strains  that  were  soon  afterwards  heard. 
Dr.  Watts,  it  is  said,  owed  much  to  them.  During  all  the  time  thus  briefly  reviewed, 
in  the  English  cathedrals  and  other  churches  besides  the  Psalter,  the  Glorias, Te  Deum,  and 
some  hymns  of  the  middle  ages,  continued  to  be  sung.  On  the  threshold  of  the  18th  c. 
bishop  Ken's  morning  hymn,  beginning  with  Awake  my  Soul,  and  closing  with  the  dox- 
ology.  Praise  Oodfrom  whom  aU  blessings  flow,  enteied  on  that  stage  of  duty  which  now, 
like  the  sun,  encircles  the  earth.  About  the  same  time  Isaac  Watts  wrote  for  a  single 
congregation  the  first  of  the  "songs  before  unknown,"  many  of  which  have  been  cor- 
dially adopted  by  nearly  all  denominations  of  Protestant  Christians.  His  cradle  hymn 
has  been  sung  m  myriads  of  homes,  and  his  divine  songs  for  children,  charming  to 
tbem,  have  been  acceptable  to  men  of  gifted  minds.  It  is  a  pleasing  coincidence  that 
Ken's  doxologv  and  Watts's  spiritual  songs,  which  are  now  sung  together  in  so  many 
churches  of  different  lands,  together  also  marked  the  advent  of  modem  English  hymna. 
Doddridge  was  a  child  when  Uie  hymns  of  Watts  were  published,  and,  having  become 
much  atttiched  to  them,  derived  from  them,  it  may  be  supposed,  something  of  the  poetic 
and  devotional  feeling  which  is  expressed  in  his  own  hymns,  many  of  which  have  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  evnngeltcal  churches.  Charles  Wesley,  a  few  years  younger  than 
Doddridge,  liecame  intimately  connected  wHh  his  older  brother  in  the  labors  of  the 
Methodist  itineracy,  and,  during  intervals  of  toil,  wrote  7,000  hymns,  many  c»f  which 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  lyrical  excellence,  religious  fi.'rvor,  and  varied  Christian 
experience.  Tliey  owe  much  of  their  success,  also,  to  the  influence  of  tho  great  revival 
of  religion,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  labored  and  which  they,  in  tbcir  turn,  so  largely 
promoted.    Some  of  them  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  peculiar  circuni stances 


Hyperbola.  '  ^^ 

which  suggested  them.  At  the  beginoing  of  his  Christian  life,  while  shrinkiog  back 
from  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  a  friend  said  to  him:  "If  you  had  a  thousand 
tongues  you  sliould  publish  the  gospel  with  them  all. "  This  led  to  the  hymn.  Oh  for 
a  thoumhd  tongues  to  sing.  Standing  on  the  extreme  projection  of  Land's  End,  he 
wrote,  Lo!  on  a  narrow  jieck  of  land.  His  judgment  hymn  was  written  just  after  the 
earthquake  wliich  destroyed  Lisbon.  Topfady,  widely  separated  from  the  Wesleys  in 
theological  opinion,  has  been  closely  united  with  them  in  influence  b}'  his  Rock  of  Aget^ 
deft  for  me.  After  these  came  Olivers,  Cennick,  Beddome,  the  countess. of  Blessingion. 
and  Annie  Steele.  The  Olney  hymns,  by  Newton  and  Cowper,  contain  among  many 
other  favorites,  Amanng  grace,  how  sweet  the  sound;  Bow  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds; 
and  Sometimes  a  light  surprises,  written  by  the  former;  and  by  the  latter  Oh  for  a  cUx^er 
walk  with  God;  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood-  and  God  moves  in  a  mystei'ious  Wtiy. 
Robinson  wrote  Come  thou  fount  of  eveiy  blessing;  Logan,  Wfiere  high  t7i€  heavenly  t^mpU 
stands;  Medley,  Awake  my  soul  in  joyful  lays;  Kirk  White,  The  Lord  our  God  is  full  of 
might;  Perronet,  AH  hail  the  power  ofJesHS*  name;  Thomas  Moore,  Com^e,  ye  disconmliifc. 
James  Montgomery,  a  Moravian  Christian  and  a  gifted  poet,  has  enriched  Knglish 
hynmology  with  precious  songs  too  numerous  to  be  specified  and  too  highly  valued  by 
the  church  at  large  to  need  commendation  here.  Lyte  is  the  author  of  Jesus/  I  my 
cross  have  taken;  Sarah  F.  Adams,  of  Nearer  my  God  to  thee;  Charlotte  Elliott,  of  Juii 
4Mlam  witJiout  one  plea;  sir  John  Bowring,  of  In  the  cross  of  Ghrtst  I  glory;  bishop 
Heber,  of  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains.  Keble's  Christian  Tear,  while  it  contains 
many  hymns  that  are  precious  to  all  Christians,  is  said  to  have  contributed  greatly  tu 
the  success  of  Tracts  for  the  Times.  **  In  its  pensive,  dreamy,  soothing  strains,  we  hiive 
the  logic  of  the  Oxford  schools  turned  into  rhetoric.  The  academic  cloister  and  the 
Gothic  aisle  are  the  haunt  and  main  region  of  his  song.  The  white  Levitical  vestment 
is  his  singing  robe,  and  you  listen,  in  the  dim  religious  light,  to  a  music  like  the  lulling 
chime  of  church  bells."  4.  American.  The  first  American  edition  of  Watts*s  Psalms 
and  Hymns  was  published  in  1741  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a  Philadelphia  printer 
and  comparatively  unknown.  These  among  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  with  a  collection  of  Wesley's  hymns  among  Methodists,  were,  for  macv 
years,  almost  the  only  books  in  general  use.  In  1800  president  Dwi^ht.  at  the  request 
of  the  general  association  (Congregational)  of  Connecticut,  prepared  an  edition  of 
Watts,  with  many  additional  hymns,  some  of  which,  from  his  own  pen,  arc  of  great 
value.  Among  these  are:  I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord,  and  While  life  prolongs  its  predom 
light.  In  1818  Dr.  Worcester  of  Salem,  Mass.,  added  to  the  unchanged  Watu  a 
copious  selection  of  the  beat  hymns  then  accessible.  In  1830  Dr.  Leavitt's  Christian 
Lyre  appeared;  in  1881,  Church  Psalmody,  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  rev.  David  Green: 
in  1832,  Spiritual  Songs,  by  Drs.  Mason  and  Hastings;  in  1858,  the  Plymouth  collection, 
by  rev.  Heniy  Ward  aeecher,  and  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  b}'  profs.  Park  and  Phelps, 
and  Dr.  Mason.  By  that  time  all  the  barriers  had  given  way  and  new  hymn  books  have 
since  been  introduced  among  all  denominations.  In  these  various  collections.  beside> 
the  productions  of  English  authors  alreadv  mentioned,  there  are  manv  choice  American 
hymns.  Among  these  may  be  cited:  Softly  now  t?ie  light  of  day,  and  Fiingout  the  banner, 
let  it  float,  by  bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey;  I  would  notlwealway,  by  Dr.  Muhlenbergh: 
Uow  beauteous  were  tlie  m/irks  divine,  and  07if  where  are  kings  and  empires  now,  b} 
bishop  Coxe;  Oh  sacred  head,  now  wounded,  translated  by  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander, 
from  Qerhardt's  German  hymn;  It  is  not  death  to  die,  by  Dr.  Bethune;  My  faith  looks  vp 
to  thee,  and  Jesus/  these  eyes  have  never  seen,  by  Dr.  Ray  Palmer;  Blest  comforter  dirt  fa., 
by  Mrs.  Sigourney;  One  sweetly,  solemn  thought,  by  Phoel)e  Carey;  /  IoT'C  to  sttul  awfuV 
away,  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  H.  Brown.  These  and  many  more  have  greatly  enlarged  tbt 
list  of  psalms,  hymns,*  and  spiritual  songs,  in  which  the  Christian  church  of  all  (lenom 
inations  can  now  worthily  sing  praises  to  the  Lord.  And,  during  all  these  years  of 
advancement  in  hymns  for  the  church,  great  attention,  also,  has  been  given  to  providing 
special  hymns  for  children.  The  collections  of  these  are  very  numerous  and  of  variou- 
degrees  of  merit — few,  however,  of  highest  rank.  Among  the  earliest  was  Bradbury? 
Golden  Chain,  and  among  the  latest  is  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson's  Spiritual  Songs  j> 
Sabbath  Seliools.  In  general,  the  public  taste  in  hymnology  is  growing  more  critical 
and  demands  are  heard  from  various  quarters  for  a  disregarding  of  many  of  the  hymn- 
which  have  swollen  recent  hymn-books  to  such  great  proportions.  It  is  claimed  that 
good  prose  is  better  than  poor  poetry,  and  that  when  devotion  calls  art  to  its  service  ii 
should  secure  at  least  sufficient  art  to  produce  correct  rhyme  and  rhythm. 

HYOID  B0I4E,  the  tongue  bone,  or  V-shaped  bone,  so  named  from  its  resemblancf 
to  the  Greek  letter  upa&an.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  unimportant  in  man,  com 
pared  to  the  so-called  hyoid  bone  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  in  which,  on  accoiut 
of  its  being  a  support  for  branchial  apparatus,  it  id  often  developed  to  a  great  size.  But 
its  importance  is  no  less  in  man,  because  of  its  connection  with  the  principal  lingual 
organ;  the  perfection  of  its  form  and  its  exact  location  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  being 
a  considerable  element  in  the  apparatus  for  the  formation  of  articulate  aud  musicai 
sounds. 

HTOSCY'AMTJS.    See  Henbakk  ^ 
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HTPA'TIAi  daughter  of  Tlieon»  an  astronomer  and  mathelnaticiah  of  Alexandria, 
and  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  in  that  city,  was  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th 
century.  Bhe  was  equally  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  her  wisdom,  and  her  tragic  fate. 
From  her  earliest  youth,  she  exhibited  an  amazing  intelligence,  inconsequence  of  which, 
her  father,  one  of  the  most  erudite  sayants  of  his  time,  resolyed  to  give  her  genius  a 
thoroughly  philosophic  culture.  Bhe  succeeded  her  father  m  the  chair  of  pliilosophy  at 
Alexandria;  and  the  fame  of  her  lectures  drew  round  her  students  from  all  parts  of*tho 
east  where  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  and  knowledge  was  felt.  Hypatia  seems  to 
have  been  worthy  of  the  lofty  eulogies  she  has  receiyed.  Amid  the  wide-spread  cor- 
ruptions of  Alexandria  she  lived  as  spotless  as  a  yestal;  and  if  her  teaching  was  not  one 
that  could  lay  a  strong  hand  on  the  vices  of  heathenism,  and  arrest  their  course,  it  was 
at  least  sufficient  not  only  to  preserve  herself  from  pollution,  but  also  to  inspire  her  with 
a  love  of  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  that  was  Christian  in  its  spirit  and  earnestness,  if 
heathen  in  its  form  and  limitations.  The  citizens  of  Alexandria  were  proud  of  her;  and 
such  reliance  was  placed  on  her  Judgment  and  sagacity,  Uiat  the  magistrates  used 
frequently  to  consult  her  on  important  cajses.  Among  those  who  were  most  intimate 
with  her  was  Orestes,  prefect  of  the  city.  At  this  time  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
was  Cyril  (g.v.).  a  fierce  hater  of  heathens  and  heretics.  Detesting  Orestes,  whom 
he  suspectea  of  being  no  true  Christian,  and  who  had  drawn  up  an  accusation  against 
him  for  exciting  a  tumult,  he  soon  cast  an  evil  eye  on  Hypatia,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  Satanic  enchantress,  and  the  grand  obstacle  to  his  reconciliation  with  the  pre- 
fect. His  hatred  communicated  itself  to  tlie  lower  clergy,  and  especially  to  certain 
Bavage  monks  from  the  Nitrian  deserts,  who,  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader,  attacked 
Hypatia  in  the  streets  as  she  was  returning  from  her  lecture-room.  The  maiden  was 
dragged  from  her  chariot,  hurried  to  the  Csesarian  church,  where  she  was  stripped 
naked,  and  murdered  with  tiles,  after  which  she  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  her  limbs 
carried  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and  there  burned  to  ashes,  415  a.d.  Hypatia  is  the 
heroine  of  Charles  Kingsley's  Hypatia,  or  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face, 

HTFEBJBSTHE'SIA  (derived  from  hyper ,  over,  and  aisthesie,  a  sensation)  include  those 
affections  which  have  this  property  in  common — viz.,  an  exalted  Ih-itability  and 
increased  irritation  of  the  nerves.  Hypersesthesia  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  manifested 
by  pain  in  its  various  modifications,  which  is  sometimes  intensely  severe,  as  in  tio- 
douloureux  (q.y.)>  while  hypereesthesia  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  is  manifested 
by  phantasms,  illusions,  etc.  The  following  points  are  common  to  the  whole  class 
of  these  ajffections:  1.  Periodicity,  or  the  alternations  of  paroxysms  and  intermissions; 
2.  Uniformity  and  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  however  long  the  duration  of  the 
disease;  8.  jNo  danger  to  life;  4.  Freedom  from  this  class  of  jdiscases  in  early  life. 
Of  the  diseases  predisposing  to  hypersesthesia,  hysteria  is  far  the  most  frequent;  but 
it  is  sometimes  induced  by  nieumatism,  gout,  skin-diseases,  etc. 

HYTEB'BOUL  If  two  similar  cones  be  placed  apex  to  apex,  and  with  the  lines  Joining 
the  apex  and  center  of  base  in  each, 
in  a  straight  line;  then  if  a  plana 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  apex 
be  made  to  cut  both  cones,  each  of 
the  two  sections  will  be  a  hyperbola, 
as  PBN,  FAN'.  It  is,  viewed  ana- 
lytically, the  locus  of  the  point  to 
which  the  straight  lines  EP,  FP  dif- 
fering by  a  constant  quantity  are 
drawn  from  two  given  points,  £  and 
F.  These  ^ven  points  are  called  the 
foci,  one  being  situated  in  each  hyper- 
bola. The  point  G,  midway  between 
the  two  foci,  is  called  the  center,  and 
the  line  £F  the  trantwree  aan$  of  the  hyperbola.  A  line  through  G  perpendicular  to 
the  transverse  axis  is  called  the  eonjuytUe  aasie;  and  a  circle  described  from  cenler  B, 
with  a  radius  equal  to  FG,  will  cut  the  coniugate  axis  in  C  and  D.  If  G  be  taken  for 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  £M  and  £'F  for  the  axis,  the  hyperbola  is  expressed  by 

the  equation  -^  —  rj  =1.    (GB=:a,  GC=ft).     The  hyperbola  is  the  only  conic  section 

^hich  has  asymptotes  <q.v.);    in  the  figi!ire  these  are  GT,  GT';    G8,  GS'.      It  also 
appears  tliat  if  the  axis  of  co-ordinates  be  turned  at  right  angles  to  their  former  position, 

two  additional  curves,  HCK,  H'DK',  will  be  formed,  whose  equation  is  «— S  ^  ^• 

These  two  are  called  conjugate  hyberboUu,  and  have  the  same  asymptotes  as  the 
original  hyperbolas.  These  asymptotes  have  the  following  remarkable  property:  If 
(starting  from  G)  the  asymptotes  be  divided  in  continued  proportion,  and  from  the 
points  of  section  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote,  the  areas  contained  by 
two  adjacent  parallels  and  tlie  corresponding  parts  or  the  a^mptote  and  curve  are 
equal ;  also  lines  drawn  from  the  center  to  two  adjacent  points  of  section  of  the  curve, 
Inclose  equal  areas.  The  equation  to  the  hyperbola  when  referred  to  the  asymptotes  is 
U.  K.  VII,— 48 
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wffzsab;  which  shows  that  as  the  ordinatcs  decream  In  geometrical  pfogresrion,  the 
abscissse  increase  in  the  same  ratio. 

HYPEB'BOIifi  (Gr.  hyper,  over,  and  baUHn,  to  throw)  is  the  name  giveo  to  a  figure  of 
rhetoric*  by  which  expresslous  are  employed  that,  takeu  literally,  signify  more  than  is 
really  meant.  The  use  of  the  figure  is  to  arrest  the  attention.  Hyperbole  is  the  basis 
of  many  metaphors.  Thus,  we  call  Nero  a  **  monster;"  Tamerlane,  a  '*  tiger;**  and  so 
on. 

HTFEBBO'BBAn(that  is,  dwellers  beyond  Boreas  or  the  North  Wind),  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  all  the  unknown  |>eoples  of  the  west  and  north.  The  Greeks 
imagined  the  country  n.  of  the  Rhipaean  (generally  supposed  to  be  the  Ural)  moun- 
tains to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hyperboreans,  and  their  residence  was  gradually  referred  to 
more  distant  regions;  but  it  was  universally  supposed  tiiat,  as  the  favorites  of  Apollo, 
tliev  enjoyed  a  terrestrial  paradise,  a  bright  sky,  and  a  perpetual  spring,  a  fruitful  land, 
and  everlasting  youlh  and  health. 

HTPESICA'CILS,  or  HTPRRici'NiB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants.  containiDg 
about  800  known  species,  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  widely  distributed  over 
the  world,  and  in  very  different  climates,  but  particularly  numerous  in  North  America. 
The  leaves  are  generally  covered  with  pellucid  dots,  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  st^pals, 
and  petals  bonlcred  with  black  glands.  The  stamens  are  united  at  the  iMse.  and 
grouped  in  from  3  to  6  bundles.— ^Tho  species  of  vismia  yield  a  substance  resembling 
gamboge.  Many  of  the  hypericaccsB  Ixjlong  to  the  genus  hypen'eum,  or  St.  John's 
wort,  of  which  some  species  are  common  natives  of  Britain,  adorning  woods,  heaths, 
etc.,  with  their  bright  yellow  flowers.  IT.  ealycinutn,  a  spreading  shrubby  species,  natu- 
Talized  in  some  places  in  Britain,  has  flowers  more  than  2  in.  in  diameter.  H.  per- 
foratum, the  common  or  true  St.  John's  wort,  has  astringent  properties,  and  is  used 
for  gargles  and  lotions,  and  injtemally  in  dysentery,  etc.,  although  not  recognized  ia 
the  pharmacopoeia.  Su|)erstitious  notions  are  connected  with  it  .in  many  parts  %A 
Europe,  particularly  when  ^tliered  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. — H,  andro- 
%otmum  (or  mi^roHoemnm  offletnale),  commonly  called  tutsan,  a  pretty  common  native  of 
Britain,  with  berry-like  fruit,  was  onco  in  great  esteem:  as  a  vulnerary.  Ita  English 
name  is  tutsan,  from  the  French  Unit  saintf  all  whole. 

HYPERFDES,  an  Athenian  orator,  one  of  the  ten  comprised  in  the  Alexandrian 
canon;  the  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  After  studying  philosophy  under  Plato, 
and  oratory  under  Isocrates.  he  L>egan  liis  public  career  as  an  advocate  in  the  Athenian 
courts  of  Justice,  and  joined  the  patriotic  party,  at  that  time  led  by  Demosthenes  and 
Lycui^s.  He  fitted  out  two  triremes  at  his  own  expense  for  the  EuboQan  expe- 
dition of  B.C.  858.  His  whole  public  life,  for  the  next  20  years,  was  spent  in  devising 
means  of  resistance  to  the  growing  power  of  Macedonia.  In  888  B.C.,  when  the  dis- 
astrous fight  of  Chaeronea  laid  Greece  at  the  mercy  of  Philip,  Hyperides  proposed  tbat 
the  citizens  should  send  their  wives  and  childran  to  places  of  security,  and  fight  it  oat 
to  the  last.  Though  this  desperate  advice  was  not  taken,  its  genuine  patriotism  was 
appreciated  and  rewarded  by  his  countrvmen.  When  the  death  of  Philip  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  anti-Macedonian  faction,  Hvperides  promoted  the  alliance  with  Thebes; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  Alexander,  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  young  victor.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  pre.ss  his  demand,  and 
Hyperides  continued  to  oppose  the  Macedonian  infiuenco  as  strongly  as  ever.  Tlie  arrival 
in  Athens  of  Harpalus,  the  run-away  treasurer  of  Alexander,  then  absent  on  hiseastcre 
conquests,  disturbed  the  friendly  relation  that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  Hyperido 
and  Demosthenes.  Harpalus  had  embezzled  6.000  talents  of  the  public  money,  with 
which  he  endeavored  to  organize  a  party  for  himself  among  the  Athenians.  It  was 
believed  that,  among  others,  Demosthenes  had  yielded  to  his  bribes  and  specious 
stories,  and  Hyperides  was  selected  to  prosecute  his  ancient  friend.  Tlds  led  to  s 
rupture,  which  was  not  healed  for  some  time.  In  the  Lamian  war,  which  followed  the 
deatli  of  Alexander,  Hyperides  took  a  leading  part ;  and  when  it  was  brought  to  a  close, 
spoke  the  funeral  oration  over  his  countrymen  who  had  perished  in  battle.  This  onitton 
was  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  by  the  ancients.  The  following  year  (b.c.  882)  saw 
tlie  hopes  of  Athens  finally  cnislied  at  the  battle  of  Crannon.  The  cliiefs  of  the 
patriotic  party  sought  safety  in  fiight.  Hyperides  was  overtaken  at  JEgina  by  the 
minions  of  Antipatcr,  and  put  to  death.  Seventy-five  orations  were  attributed  to 
Hvperides:  but  a  tliird  of  these  were  rejected  as  spurious  by  the  ancients  themselvea 
Wcstermann  has  preserved  the  titles  of  aixty-one  of  these  in  hla  ISitorp  of  Ortek  Oraicry. 

HTFE mOV.    See  Titans. 

ET'FEBSTHEHE,  a  mineral  closely  related  to  ausrite  and  diallage.  It  is  a  bisilirate  of 
iron  and  magneshi.  It  is  crystalline,  but  often  found  gnmular  or  disseminated.  Viewed 
in  one  direction,  with  reference  to  its  cleavage  planes,  it  is  copper-colored,  in  another 
it  is  dark  brown.  When  cut  and  polished.  It  is  cherry-red,  with  a  pearly  Inciter,  and  is 
valued  for  rings,  brooches,  etc.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  althoagh  it  is  found  in  Norway.  Sweden.  (Germany,  Scotland,  etc.  It  ia 
sometimes  found  in  connection  with  feldspar,  forming  hyper9tM1^ro^,,^J!^i^  kind  of 
tnaproolL 


feldspar,  fonalng  »^«*ft«^^«^^^ 


*MK*  RyparlKiile. 

**^  Hypocaojtt. 

it'TXOPBT  (Gr.  OTernotirfshineBt)  is  the  term  applied  In  medicine  to  the 
enlargement  of  certain  organs  of  the  tx>dy.  The  best  examples  of  tliis  change  are  seen 
in  the  muscular  system,  where  it  mav  occur  altogether  indcpendcntiv  of  discnso.  The 
hugli  bosses  of  flesh  that  stand  promineiitly  forward  in  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith  or  of  a 
pugilist,  and  in  the  leg  of  an  opera-dancerp  are  illustrations  of  hypertrophy,  where  the 
general  health  may  be  perfect  In  double  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys  and  lungs,  if  tho 
organ  on  one  side  degenerates  through  disease,  tho  organ  on  the  opposite  side  is  often 
found  to  enlarge,  and  carry  on  double  work.  In  these  coses,  hypertrophy  is  an  effect  of 
disease,  but  is  ax  Uic  same  time  a  resource  of  nature  to  preserro  life. 

There  are.  however,  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  has  a  hurtful  instead  of  a  con- 
servative effect,  as,  for  example,  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  constituting  tlio 
disease  known  as  goitre  or  bronchocelc,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland,  of  tho 
spleen,  etc.  Tho  following  are,  according  to  Mr.  Paget,  the  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  hypertrophy:  1.  The  increased  exercise  of  a  part  in  its  healthy  function;  2.  An 
increased  accumulation,  in  the  blood,  of  the  particular  materials  which  a  pan  appro- 
priates in  its  nutrition  or  in  secretion;  8.  An  increased  afflux  of  healthy  blood.  In  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  tissiie,  the  first  and  third  of  these  conditions  are  present.  In 
h vpertrophy  of  the  fatty  tissue,  constituting  obesity,  there  is  an  excess  of  fat  or  its  chief 
elements  iu  the  blood. 

HTPEASIS.    See  Sutlbj. 

BT'PHEK  (Or.  together,  in  one),  the  name  given  to  a  mark  in  writing,  thus  (-),  indi* 
cating  that  two  words  or  syllables  are  to  be  connected ;  e.g.,  buli-fight. 

HYP1I0TI8M  (from  the  Greek  word  hypnos,  sleep)  is  a  term  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Braid,  of  Manchester,  to  designate  certain  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  which  in 
many  respects  resemble  those  which  are  induced  by  animal  magnetism,  but  which 
clearly  arise  from  the  physical  and  psychical  condition  of  the  patient,  and  not  from  any 
emanation  proceeding  from  otliers.  The  following  are  his  directions  for  inducing  the 
phenomena,  and  especially  the  peculiar  sleep-like  condition  of  hypnotism.  Take  a 
silver  lancet-case  or  other  bright  object,  and  hold  it  between  the  tlngers  of  the  left  hand, 
alK>nt  a  foot  from  the  eyes  of  the  person  experimented  on,  ih  such  a  position  above  the 
forehead  as  to  produce  the  greatest  strain  on  the  eyes  compatible  with  a  steady  fixed 
stare  at  the  object.  The  patient  must  be  directed  to  rivet  his  mind  on  the  object  at 
which  he  is  gazing.  His  pupils  will  first  contract,  but  soon  dilate  considerably:  and  if, 
after  thev  are  well  dilateci,  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  operator's  right  hand, 
extendeci  and  a  little  separated,  are  carried  from  the  object  towards  the  eyes,  the  eye- 
lids will  most  proliably  close  with  a  vibratory  motion.  After  10  or  15  seconds  have 
elapsed,  it  will  lie  found  that  tho  patient  retains  his  arms  and  le«C8  in  any  position  in 
which  the  operator  places  them.  It  will  also  be  found  that  all  the  special  senses, 
excepting  sight,  are  at  first  extremely  exalted,  as  also  are  the  muscular  sense  and  tho 
sensibility  of  heat  and  cold;  but  after  a  time  the  exaltation  of  function  is  followed  by  a 
state  of  cfepression  far  greater  than  the  torpor  of  natural  sleep.  The  patient  is  now 
thoroughly  hypnotized.  The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  the  profound  torpor  of  the 
nervous  system  may  he  instantly  removed  and  an  opposite  condition  induced  by 
directingacurrentof  air  against  the  muscles  which  we  wisti  to  render  limber,  or  the 
organ  we  wish  to  excite  to  action;  and  Uien  by  mere  repose  the  senses  will  spee<lily 
regain  their  original  condition.  If  a  current  of  air  directed  against  tlie  face  is  not 
suflicient  to  arouse  the  patient,  pressure  and  friction  should  be  applied  to  the  eyelids, 
and  tlio  arm  or  leg  sharply  struck  with  the  open  hand. 

From  the  careful  aiuilysis  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  Mr.  Braid  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  by  a  continual  fixation  of  the  mental  and  visual  eye  upon  an  object, 
with  absolute  repose  of  body  and  general  quietude,  a  feeling  of  stupor  supervenes, 
which  renders  the  patient  liable  to  be  readily  affected  in  the  manner  already  described. 
As  the  experiment  succeeds  with  the  blind,  he  considers  that  **itisnofeso  much  the 
optic  as  tile  sentient,  motor,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  mind,  through  which 
the  impression  is  made." 

Many  of  the  minor  operations  of  surgery  hare  been  performed  on  patients  in  the 
hypnotized  state  without  pain,  and  hypnotism  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  in  numerous  forms  of  disease,  especially  such  as  have  their  seat  in 
tlie  nervous  system.  An  interesting  memoir  On  Hypnotic  TkerapmUie^  was  published 
by  Mr.  Braid  in  tlie  17ih  volume  of  Iht  Monthiy  Journal  of  Medical  Seionee  (1858). 

HTP'WX,  a  genus  of  mosses,  which  contains  many  of  the  most  comn^on  British 
species,  growing  on  moist  ground,  in  woods,  on  old  trees,  etc.  Many  species  have 
stems  of  considerable  length  and  much  branched.  The  frnit-stalk  springs  from  a  lateral 
tubercle.  The  peri»Ume  (see  Mosses)  is  double,  the  exterior  of  16  teeth,  the  interior  a 
membrane  divided  into  16  segments,  with  alternate  cilia. 

HTP'OCAUST,  a  form  of  furnace  much  used  by  ihe  Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  heat- 
ing baths  and  apartments.  The  fuel  is  placed  in  a  chamber  under  the  floor,  and  the 
smoke  and  heated  air  are  ma()e  to  circulate  round  the  walls  »nd  under  the  floor,  by 
means  of  hollow  tubes,  or  a  hollow  lining.  The  full  benefit  of  Ihe  fire  Is  thus  obtained, 
in  place -of  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  being  allowed  to  escape,  as  it  does,  in  the  case  of 


an  open  fireplace*  up  the  chimney.    The  Romans  invariably  used  this  form  of  fiurnaea 

for  heating  their  dwelling-houses,  and  in  all  the  Roman  houses  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  this  country,  remains  have  been  foujld  of  the  hypocaust.  It  is  now  coming 
a^ain  into  use  for  heating  the  so-called  "  turkish  baths." 

HTPOCHJB'BIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  oomposUm,  sub-order  dekorMea, 
of  which  one  species,  K  radieaia,  or  long^rooted  cat*s-ear,  is  extremely  common  in 
meadows  and  pastures  in  Britain.  Its  leaves  are  all  radical,  and  spread  on  the  ground, 
reaemblinff  in  form  those  of  the  dandelion,  but  rough;  the  stem  is  branched,  the  flow- 
ers  not  unlike  those  of  the  dandelion,  but  smaller.  Cattle  eat  this  plant  readily,  and  its 
abundance  is  not  deemed  Injurious  to  pasture  or  fodder. 

HTPOGHLO'BOUfi  ACID  (CIO)  is  a  darjL  red  fluid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
70",  becomes  converted  into  an  orange^olored  gas,  which  very  readily  explodes  into 
its  ultlmato  constituents.  A  watery  solution  of  this  gas  has  a  peaetratinj^,  chlorine- 
like odor,  a  caustic  action  on  the  tongue,  colors  the  skin  brown,  and  if  applied  for  any 
length  of  time,  causes  it  to  ulcerate.  It  is  the  active  ingredient  of  the  dinierent  bleach- 
ing-powdcrs  and  salts.  Its  salts — the  hypochlorites — present  very  much  the  same  odor 
as  the  acid.  Tlicir  solutions  bleach  organic  pigments,  such  as  litmus  and  indigo,  and 
are  employed  largely  as  bleaching  agents 

HTP0CH0VDEB8  (Gr.  hypo,  under;  ehondroi,  a  cartilage)  are  the  two  lateral  and 
superior  regions  of  the  abdomen  (q.v.)  under  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  and  to  tbe 
right  and  left  of  the  epigastrium. 

ETPOCHOBDSI' A8I8  (so  called  from  its  supposed  connection  with  the  hypochondriac 
regions  of  the  abdomen),  a  disease  characterized  by  extreme  increase  of  sensibility,  pal- 
pitations, morbid  feelings  that  simulate  the  greater  part  of  diseases,  exaggerated  uneasi- 
ness and  anxiety,  chiefly  in  what  concerns  the  health,  etc.  In  extreme  cases  it  becomes  a 
species  of  insanity  (see  below).  The  disease  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  not  caused 
by,  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions.    See  Iuddgbstion. 

UjfpochondriacaX  Insanity, — When  somberness  of  disposita<Mi  and  anxiety  conoeming 
personal  comfort  become  exaggerated,  and  attention  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  state  of 
the  health,  it  amounts  to  common  hjrpochondriasis.  Wlien  it  passes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  will,  when  the  whole  mind  is  directed  to  the  state  of  the  system,  or  to  particular 
organs,  and  exalts  and  misinterprets  sensations,  the  condition  is  designated  hypochon- 
driacal insanity.  The  disease  may  be  described  as  the  engrossment  of  the  attention  by 
false  impressions  conveyed,  or  conceived  to  be  conveyed,  from  internal  organs.  Th^e 
sensations  may,  in  many  instances,  be  real,  and  proceed  from  actual  alterationa  in  the 
structure  or  functions  of  the  parts  supposed  to  be  affected ;  but  they  may  likewise  con- 
sist of  ordinary  sensations,  excited  and  intensified  by  the  act  of  attention  which  makes 
them  known  to  the  patient.  Neither  the  experience  nor  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  are 
imaginary,  however  absurd  their  errors,  and  however  gproundless  their  apprehensions 
may  be;  the  disease  consists  in  the  exaltation  of  sensibility  and  attention,  and  in  the 
•delusions  which  originate  in  that  morbid  state.  A  man  lives  in  constant  fear  of  death; 
he  is  firmly  convinced  that  he  labors  under  cancer,  consumption,  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  lives  upon  drugs;  that  his  stomach,  or  bowels,  are  contracted,  or  the  abode  of  frocs, 
a  fetus,  or  an  army  of  soldiers;  that  his  legs  are  transformed  into  glass  or  ice;  that  his 
whole  body  has  assumed  the  shape  of  a  teapot^  or  the  magnitude  of  a  hippopotamus. 
It  is  often  a  precursor  of  melancholia,  as  in  the  case  of  Cowper  the  poet,  and  other 
kinds  of  alievation;  but  it  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
affection,  traceable,  generally,  to  dyspepsia,  or  disoider  of  the  digestive  and  assimila- 
tive apparatus.  It  is  probable  that  shades  and  degrees  of  this  malady  may  constitute 
those  links  which  connect  partially  healthy  from  a&olutely  unsound  minds.  In  females, 
there  are  often  added  to  the  phenomena  already  described  man^  of  the  symptoms  of 
hysteria  and  great  impressionability,  and  even  convulsive  afiectiona;  there  is  likewise 
encountered  the  simulation  of  diseases,  the  tendency  to  deceive  others  after  having 
deceived  tliemselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are  invalids,  and  laboring  under  grievous 
and  incurable  disorders.  They  crave  sympathy  and  support,  as  subject  to  affections  of 
the  spine,  the  joints,  the  lungs.  They  abstain  from  food,  or  devour  inedible  and  dis- 
gusting substances;  they  writhe  in  what  appears  excruciating  pain,  and  they  voluntarily 
sustain  great  suffering  during  the  treatment  of  their  fancied  ailments.  A  patient  of 
Dr.  Page.  Carlisle,  underwent  amputation  of  the  finger,  wrist,  forearm,  and  ultimately 
of  the  arm.  In  order  to  be  relieved  of  sores  which  she  produced.  Certain  of  the  maladies 
which  are  pretended,  or  feared,  or  fancied,  appe^  to  be  called  into  existence. under  the 
morbid  influence  of  volition:  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  oon- 
•centratioQ  of  attention  upon  a  particular  function,  not  merely  interferes  with  its  exer- 
•cise,  but  disturbs  the  physical  condition,  and  leads  to  degeneration  of  the  tissue  of  th» 
■organ  with  which  it  is  connected  by  capillary  congestion,  or  evolution  of  nerve-force.— 
F^ret,  DeVHypochondne  et  du  Suicide  (1822);  Andrew  Combe,,  On  Hypociiondriasia, 
jPihrenological  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p!  51 ;  Cheyne,  The  English  Malady  (1783);  Arnold,  OUer- 
^oations  on  Nature ,  Kinds,  etc.,  of  Insanity  (1782). 

HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS,  medicines  introduced  with  a  syringe  beneath  the 
rakin.    This  method  is  often  preferable  to  that  of  giving  them  by  the  moutiL    The 


fJK^  BypooluBxIflL 

•  ^  *  HypotttMii. 

Btoxaach  is  sometimes  in  a  condition  which  will  not  bear  the  presence  of  drugs,  par- 
ticularly narcotics,  and  these  are  the  agents  which  are  most  frequently  administered 
hvpodermically.  A  small  graduated  ^lass  syrin^  armed  with  a  silver  point,  cut  o£( 
obliquely  so  that  its  sharpened  extremity  may  easily  be  made  to  pierce  the  skin,  is  used. 
The  medicine  may  be  thrown  in  just  l)eneuth  the  skin,  but  the  point  of  the  syringe  is 
often  thrust  into  the  body  of  a  muscle.  The  wounding  of  blood-vessels  or  nerves  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  therefore  the  operation  should  never  be  undertaken  excepi 
by  a  physician  or  an  anatomist.  Local  pains  may  generally  be  more  successfully  treated 
in  this  manner  than  by  the  common  method.  In  some  cases  an  ansesthetic  may,  1k)w- 
ever,  be  preferable,  it  is  usnal  to  make  a  special  preparation  of  the  drug  which  is  to 
te  introduced.  Morphia  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  but  some  physicians 
prepare  an  acetate,  according  to  directions  ^ven  in  the  dispensatories.  The  syringe 
must  be  completely  tilled  wlien  used,  otherwise  the  introduction  of  an  air-bubble  into 
a  vein  might  be  attended  by  danger,  and  if  only  thrown  into  the  cellular  tissue  may 
cause  intlammation  and  abscess.  Other  medicmes  than  opiates  are  sometimes  used, 
but  they  should  all  be  used  with  caution.  Habitual  narcotization  by  means  of  hypo- 
dermic injections  is  as  productive  of  a  habit  of  opium  taking  as  swallowing  it.  and 
phvaiciana  are  often  meeting  with  patients  who  will  complain  of  pain  at  every  visit, 
and  beg  for  the  use  of  the  syringe. 

HYP  OG£K£  (Gr.  formed  beneath),  a  geological  term  proposed  by  Lyell  as  a  substi- 
tute for  what  is  often  called  primary.  He  considered  the  latter  term  often  inappropri* 
ate.  because  many  granites  are  evidently  of  more  recent  formation  than  some  seconoary 
iock&    Bee  GsoiiOOT. 

HYPOPHOS'PHITES,  salts  of  hypophosphorous  acid.  The  term  is  generally  used 
in  reference  to  certain  medicinal  salts.  These  are  chiefly  the  by  popbosphites  of  soda, 
potash,  lime,  ammonia,  and  iron,  and  more  recently  that  of  quinia,  although  this  latte^ 
has  not  gained  admittance  into  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  first  four  were  proposed  as 
speciflcs  for  pulmonary  consumption,  but  although  thev  have  licen  us^^d  with  some 
advantage  in  this  disease,  and  in  affections  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  digestive  organs, 
they  have  failed  to  cure  consumption.  The  iiypophosphites  of  soda  and  lime  are  some- 
times used  in  cases  of  debility,  especially  that  depending  upon  prolonged  lactation,  but 
they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  ferruginous  and  other  tonics. 

HYPOSULPHITES,  salts  of  hyposulphurous  acid  with  bases.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  hyposulphites  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  sodium  and  silver.  The  last  named 
double  salt  has  recently  been  used  as  a  topical  application  in  place  of  nitrate  of  sitver, 
than  which  it  is  more  mild  in  its  action.  The  hyposulphite  of  calcium  has  recently 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  sodium  salt,  or  in  similar  diseases;  but  the  latter  sub- 
stance, the  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  is  the  salt  best  known  of  all,  and  is  used  in  the  arts 
as  well  as  in  medicine.  Among  other  methods,  it  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphite  of  sodium  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below 
ebullition.  When  carefully  prepared,  it  exists  in  large  colorless  crystals,  having  a  mild, 
saline,  sulphurous  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  the  prop- 
erty of  dissolving  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  and  is  used  by  photogra- 
phers to  dissolve  away  the  silver  compound  which  remains  undecomposed  upon  the 
plate  after  its  exposure  in  the  camera.  It  is  also  used  in  chemical  analysis  to  separate 
baryta  from  strontia  in  solutions  of  their  salts.  There  are  some  very  delicate  tests  for 
this  salt;  one  of  the  most  delicate  is  iodide  of  starch.  The  blue  color  which  is  produced 
by  the  suspension  of  almost  infinitesimal  quantities  of  this  compound,  is  discharged  by 
the  addition  of  merely  a  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  Another  test,  recently  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  is  ruthenium :  an  ammoniated  solution  of  a  salt  of  this 
metal,  when  boiled  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  turns  to  a  rose-color,  and  then  to  a  very 
rich  carmine,  which  in  strong  solutions  becomes  almost  black.  The  strong  solution 
diluted  produces  various  shades  of  color,  rivaling  aniline.  In  consequence  of  the  power 
posB^sed  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium  of  destroying  ferment  organisms,  it  has  been  used 
as  a  remedy  in  zymotic  diseases  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Poll!,  of  Milan;  and  reportd 
from  various  quarters  are  that  its  use  has  been  successful.  Dr.  Baxter,  of  Moscow, 
Iowa,  reports  having  employed  it  in  more  than  100  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fever,  without  one  failure.  Dr.  Corwin,  U.S.N.,  in  the  treatment  of  small-pox  on  ship 
at  Yokohama,  reports  its  use  with  good  results.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  !W)  grains  three 
times  a  day,  dissolved  in  a  few  ounces  of  water.  It  may  be  used  as  a  lotion  in  skin- 
diseases  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  fluid  ounce  of  water.    See  Sulphur. 

HTP08'TA8I8  (Gr.  hypogtam,  subsistence),  the  term  emplo3''ed  by  Greek  theological 
writers  to  designate  the  distinct  subsistence  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Origi- 
nally, the  meaning  of  the  word  was  unsettled.  It  was  used  by  the  fathers  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  in  the  sense  of  ovMat  essence  or  substance,  and  this  confusion  of  phraseology 
supplied  the  most  formidable  weapon  to  the  semi-Arians  in  the  memorable  Homoousiau 
(q.v.)  controversy.  The  use  of  the  word  hypostasis,  however,  was  settled  at  a  syncJd 
held  by  Athanasius  in  857,  in  which  it  was  fully  distinguished  from  oumt,  and  explained 
as  synonymous  with  proaopon,  which  the  Latins  rendered  by  persona,  person.  From 
this  time,  the  word  was  adopted  into  the  theological  language  of  the  Latin  church,  in 
which  it  is  used  indiscriminately  with  persona. 


!  HyrMofciierlam.  « ^^ 

I  HYPOSTATIC  UHIOV  (Gr.  h^nx>gtiui$,  person),  a  uofon  of  natures  or  snbstitnces so 

I  intimntc  as  to  constitute  one  undivided  person.    The  term  is  used  to  describe  tlie  mys- 

terious union  of  tiiu  divine  and  buman  natures  in  Ctirist,  in  virtue  >vliereof.  wliile  each 
nature  is  complete,  even  after  union,  yet  each  merges  its  separate  personality  in  tbe 
I  undivided  person  of  tlie  God-man,  to  which  all  ttic  actions,  whetiier  divine  or  human, 

I  are  ascribed.    Tlus  form  of  expression  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  ibo 

doctrine  of  a  mere  moral  union  held  by  Ncstorius.    Bee  Momopuysites,  NESTOuiAHdt 
Trinity. 

HTPOT'EinrSE,  or  Hyfoth'enubb,  the  name  of  that  side  in  a  riglit-anglcd  triangla 
which  is  opposite  to  tlie  ri^^ht  angle.  The  well-knowu  property  of  tiie  hypoteuuse,  Uwt 
the  square  aescrlbed  on  it  is  equai  to  the  sum  of  tlie  squares  described  on  the  other  two 
Bides,  is  proved  in  the  famous  47th  proposition  of  the  fin>t  book  of  Euchd's  ^UtmuU,  and 
has,  in  the  sixth  book,  been  generalized  into  the  following  form;  The  figure  described  on 
the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  similar  figures  described  on  the  other  two  sides.  It  is 
said  tiiat  the  47th  proposition  was  discovered  by  Pytliafforas,  who  was  so  overjoyed  at 
his  good  fortune  that  he  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  to  tlie  Jtusea.  Camorcr,  in  his  edition 
of  Kuclid,  gives  seventeep  different  demonstrations  of  thia  proposition. 

HTPOTHEO,  a  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  but  not  used  in  England,  to  denote  a  lien 
or  security  over  goods  In  respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  owner  of  the  goods.  Thus,  a 
landlord  has  a  hypothec  over  the  furniture  or  crops  of  his  tenant  in  respect  of  the  cur- 
rent rent;  so  a  law-sigent  or  attorney  has  a  hypothec  over  ibo  tit)&4ieeds  of  his  client  in 
respect  of  his  account  or  bill  of  costs.  In  England  these  rights  are  called  lUsns,  and  are 
not  so  liberally  allowed.  See  Paterson*s  Oomp,  of  E.  and  8.  Iaiw,  a.  694.  There  is  also 
a  liypothec  in  favor  of  seamen.over  the  freight  in  respect  of  their  wagca 

HTPOTHXCA'TKHI  is  the  pawning  of  a  ship  for  necessaries,  or  to  raise  money  in  some 
critical  emergLMicy. 

HYPOTHECATION  indicates  the  ri§ht  which  a  creditor  fcas  over  son^ething  belong- 
ing to  another,  by  which  he  may  cause  it  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  claims.  Conventional 
hypothecation  is  by  agreement  of  the  parties.  General  hypothecation  implies  about  tin 
same  iis  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  Legtil  or  tacit  hypothecation  Ik  made 
without  agreement  l>etween  the  parties.  The  public  treasury  has  a  lieu  on  the  property 
of  public  debtors,  a  landlord  a  lien  on  goods  leased,  and  so  mechanic's  liens  may  be  con- 
sidered a  form  of  hypothecation. 

ETPOTH  £818.  In  endeavoring  to  explain  natural  phenomena,  we  have  often  to 
assume  or  imagine  a  cause,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  do  not  know  to  be  the  real 
cause,  but  which  may  be  established  as  such  when  we  find  that  its  consequences  agree 
witli  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained.  Every  genuine  theory  was  at  one  stage  a  mi're 
conjecture,  and  became  a  true  theory  in  consequence  of  being  proved  or  verified  by  the 
prop;jr  methods.  Thus,  when  it  occurred  to  Newton  that  the  foix*e  of  gravity  on  tli« 
earth,  as  exemplified  in  falling  l)odies,  might  extend  to  the  distance  of  Uic  moon,  ami 
might  be  the  power  that  compelled  it  to  circle  round  the  earth,  instead  of  going  off  lu  a 
straight  line  through  space,  the  su:;gestion  was  only  an  hypothesis,  until  such  time  as 
he  was  able  to  show  that,  it  accounted  exactly  for  the  facts,  and  then  it  became  a  theory. 

A  difference  of  opinion  hits  arisen  as  to  what  constitutes  a  legitimate  hypothesis^ 
there  being  manifestly  some  necessary  limits  to  the  process  of  imagining  possible  causes. 
The  case  that  has  chiefly  contributed  to  make  this  a  question  is  the  celebrated  undula- 
tory  theory  of  light,  a  theory,  or  hypothesis  rather,  remarkable  not  only  for  the  exieoi 
to  which  it  explains  the  facts,  but  for  having  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts  by  way 
of  inference  from  the  theory  itself.  Notwithstanding  all  this  amount  of  coincideDce, 
the  ethereal  substance  wliose  undulations  are  supposed  to  constitute  light  in  its  passige 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  is  not  known  to  have  a  real  existence.  It  is  an  imaginanf 
element,  so  happily  conceived  as  to  express  with  fidelity  a  series  of  extremely  compli- 
cated phenomena.  This  was  not  the  character  of  Newton^s  hypothesis  ns  to  the  motion 
of  the  moon;  the  power  supposed  by  him  (the  earth's  gravity)  was  an  actual  or  cxisiing 
force,  and  all  he  did  was  to  suggest  that  it  extended  as  far  as  the  moon.  Accordingly. 
M.  Auguste  Comte  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  have  laid  it  down  ns  the  condition  of  a  sound 
Bcieniidc  hypothesis  thixi  the  cause  assigned  to  the  phenomenon  in  question  should  be 
either  a  real  cause,  or  capable  of  being  ascertained  to  lie  a  real  cause,  and  that  the  liberty 
given  to  the  scientific  inquirer  should  be  confined  to  imagining  its  operation  in  a  particu- 
lar sphere,  and  the  law  and  amount  of  its  operation,  since  both  these  could  be  veritied 
by  experiment  and  calculation.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Whewell  has  contended  that 
an  amount  of  agreement  with  observed  facts,  such  as  has  been  exemplified  by  the  unduln- 
tory  hypothesis,  is  sufficient  to  establish  not  merely  an  hypothesis,  but  a  theory,  nt  least 
until  such  a  time  as  some  discordant  facts  arise,  when  the  theory  must  be  modified  or 
abandoned.  But  whatever  name  be  given  to  this  class  of  suppositions,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  be  deemed  inferior  in  scientific  value  to  the  other  cla^^s  of  suppositions, where 
no  cause  or  agent  is  assumed  but  what  is  actually  known  to  exist,  and  where  the  only 
question  is  the  presence  of  that  agent  in  such  manner  and  amount  ns  to  tally  with  the 
observed  facU.  Gravity,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  are  established  natural  ngenis. 
and  when  we  assume  any  one  of  these  as  the  cause  of  some  phenomena^  we  are  on  safe 


IproQBd  8o  far,  that  if  it  be  once  showo  tliat  tbey  hto  actually  0|>erative  in  tbe  case  wo 
are  dealiag  with,  and  that  their  calculated  effect  exactly  culncides  with  the  obMsrved 
eftecK,  the  explanatioa  is  complete  and  final;  no  subsequent  discovery  can  disturb  a 
GODclusion  established  in  this  way.  But  if  we  liavc  to  assum:  the  very  agency  itself,  or 
to  imagine  a  power  that  we  iiave  no  experience  of,  the  coincidence  between  the  l^ws  of 
tbe  asaumed  a^ncy  and  the  laws  of  Uie  phenomena  produces  at  Ijest  but  a  teniponiry  or 
provisional  evidence,  which  is  liable  to  he  superseded  whenever  a  still  better  iniuguied 
niucliinery  shall  be  brought  forward.  Thus,  in  tlie  case  of  light,  the  first  hyputuesis, 
that  of  Newton  himself,  was  a  stream  or  shower  of  corpuscles;  this  gave  way  to  the 
undulatory  ether,  whose  merit  lay  in  embracing  the  facts  more  closelv ;  but  we  have  no 
security  against  the  ultimate  preference  of  some  third  supposition  which  shall  displace 
tbc  second,  as  that  did  the  first;  while,  perhaps,  a  day  may^come  when  an  agency  shall 
be  proved  to  exist  capable  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  Even  granting  that  we  must 
eomelimcs  assumo  an  unknown  agent  (when  an  effect  seems  to  be  l)ev()n(l  the  power  of 
all  the  recognized  forces),  yet,  in  ordinary  researches,  it  is  considered  a  grave  objection 
if  the  assumed  a^nt  be  of  such  a  subtle  or  occult  nature,  or  so  far  removed  from 
observation,  that  its  existence  does  not  admit  of  being  proved.  8uch  was  tbc  doctrine 
of  the  Cartesian  vortices,  and  such  are  anv  hvpothescs  as  to  the  sba^ies,  sizes,  and  dis- 
tances of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter.  Such  also  is  tbe  doctrine  of  nervous  fluids, 
whereby  the  impulses  of  mind  are  supposed  to  be  propagated  between  the  brain  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

HYPOXAV'THIH£,  a  substance  found  in  the  spleen  and  muscles  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  in  the  spleen  and  blood  of  the  ox.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  almost  insolu- 
ble in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  very  sHghtlv  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  requiring  for 
solution  in  water  1090  equivalents  of  cold,  or  180  of  boiling  water.  Its  solution  has  a 
neutral  reaction. 

HTPBILAITTIS.    Bee  Y psiLAim. 

HYPSOM'ETRY.    Bee  Heights,  Measurement  op,  ante. 

HTKA'CEUIC,  a  peculiar  substance  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  of  Table  moun- 
tain, cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  one  or  more  of  the  excrements  of  the  cape  Hyrax 
{Hyrax  cape/uit),  Hyraceum  is  a  blackish-brown  viscid  material,  not  unlike  soft  pitch, 
having  a  strong  and  offensive  taste,  not  unlike  castoreum.  for  which  it  has  l)een  used  as 
a  substitute  in  medicine.  At  one  time,  so  large  a  quantity  was  found  as  to  sujrgest  the 
idea  of  its  being  used  as  a  manure,  but  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and  only  a  small 
quantity  is  now  imported  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  curious  pharmaceutist. 

HTBACOTHE'RIUX,  a  genus  of  fossil  pacliydcrmata,  belonging  to  the  division  pcrry- 
sodactyla.  the  animals  of  which  are  characterized  by  liuviug  an  odd  number  of  toes. 
The  genus  was  founded  by  Owen  on  the  fragmentary  remains  of  two  species  found  in 
lower  eocene  strata;  a  third  species  from  the  same  beds  has  been  since  described  by  him 
from  more  complete  materials,  under  the  nnme  pliohphusvulpieeps;  lie  considers  it  only 
a  subgenus,  and  as  we  can  see  no  characteristics  to  separate  it  generically  from  the 
other  two,  we  place  it  here  as  a  true  hyracothere.  The  fossil  was  discovered  in  a  nodule 
from  Uie  Roman  cement  bed  of  the  London  clay  near  Harwich.  It  is  the  most  complete 
eocene  mammalian  fossil  of  the  London  clay.  It  consists  of  an  entire  skull  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  including  the  right  humerus  and  fcnuir.  a  groat  part  of 
the  left  femur,  the  left  tibia,  and  three  metatarsal  bones,  apparently  of  the  same  foot, 
besides  fragments  of  pelvis,  ribs,  and  vertebrse.  The  head  is  5  in.  long,  and  2  in.  2  lines 
broad;  it  is  slender,  tapering  gradually  from  tbe  zygomatic  region  to  the  muzzle;  the 
upper  outline  is  straight;  the  bony  rim  of  the  orbit  is  incomplete  behind  for  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  circumference.  The  narrow  skull  and  incomplete  orbit  ally  it  to  tbe  pnlcb- 
there;  the  same  form  of  orbit  occurs  also  in  the  rhinoceros,  and  more  exactly  in  tbo 
tapir.  The  straight  contour  of  the  skull,  and  the  structure  of  tbo  nasal  aperture,  show 
affinities  whh  the  horse  and  hyrax.  The  third  molar  of  the  upper  Jaw  shows  the  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth.  The  teeth,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  tell  plainly  of  tbe 
herbivorous  character  of  the  hyracothere.  The  bones  of  tbe  leg  exhibit  ungulate  affini- 
ties, and  their  form  and  proportions  are  between  those  of  the  hyrax  and  the  tapir.  Tbe 
second  species  was  founded  on  a  mutilated  cranium,  rather  larger  than  a  hare's,  found 
in  the  cliffs  of  London  clay  near  Heme  bay.  It  shews  a  skull  very  like  the  first  species, 
though  broader  at  the  orbital  region.  The  third  molar  tooth  has  a  larger  numl)er  of 
cones  than  the  same  tooth  in  the  first  species.  Tbe  third  species  was  founded  on  several 
teeth  which  lielonged  to  a  smaller  animal  than  either  of  the  others,  found  in  the  eocene 
sand  underlying  tbe  Red  Crag  at  Kyson,  in  Suffolk.  The  molar  exhibils  a  structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  others.  From  the  same  deposit  were  obtained  two  teeth  belonging 
to  a  lowx'r  jaw,  one  of  them,  the  third  molar,  still  in  its  socket,  and  having  a  fragment 
of  the  jaw  attached  to  it.  These  teeth  were  considered  by  Owen  to  belong  to  a  quad- 
rumanous  animal,  and  were  described  by  him  as  macaeus  eocanu^,  **at  once  tbe  first 
terrestrial  mammal  which  has  been  found  in  tbe  London  clay,  and  the  first  quadrumnn- 
ous  animal  hitherto  discovered  in  any  country  in  tertiary  strata  so  old  as  the  eocene 
period."  Since  its  publication,  speculative  geologists  have  made  good  service  of  this 
••monkey."  Owen  hcs,  however,  since  stated  (Ann,  Nat,  Hist.,  Sept.,  18G^,  that  the 
«wo  teeth  belong  to  the  third  species  of  hyracothere. 
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HTXAX.    fiee  Daicak. 

HTBOA'BfIA,  an  aocient  district  of  Asim,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Casinan  aea(soiii6»- 
times  called  Hyrcanum  Mare)  and  the  Ochus  river,  on  the  e.and  a.  by  the  Sariphi 
mountains  (now  Elbui-z),  which  separated  it  from  Parthia,  and  on  the  w.  by  Media.  It- 
cbrresponds  with  the  modem  Mazanderan  and  Asterabad.  With  the  exception  of  the 
coast  districts^  and  the  valleys  among  the  hills,  which  produced  com,  oil,  and'wine^  it 
was  not  a  fertile  region;  dense  forest  prevailed,  through  which  roamed  multitudes  of 
savage  animals,  the  Hyrcanian  tiger  in  particular  beinff  celebrated.  The  inhabitants 
were  of  the  same  stem  as  the  Parthians,  and  were  noted  for  their  wild  and  rude  char- 
acter. 

HTBCA'VTJS,  the  name  of  two  Jewish  high-priests  and  princes  of  the  Asmonean 
family. -^1.  Joannkb  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  who  ruled  186  to  106  b.c.,. 
was  at  first  tributary  to  the  Syrians;  but  on  the  death  of  Antiochus,  made  himself  inde- 
pendent, subdued  the  Samaritans  on  the  n.,  and  forced  the  Idumseans  on  thes.  to  adopt' 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  He  also  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Komans,  or 
rather  confirmed  that  which  his  father  Simon  had  previously  made;  built  the  strong 
fortress  of  Baris  on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  mount  Moriah,  and  extended  his  terri- 
tories almost  to  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Davidian  monarchy.  He  is  also  supposed  to* 
have  founded  the  Sanhedrim  (q.v.).  Originally  a  Pharisee,  he  subseouently  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  8addocee8,who  were  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
Bomans,  and  who  discountenanced  the  turbulent  religious  patriotism  of  the  Jewish 
masses.  Hyrcanus  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  just  and  enlightened  mler,  and  the 
countrv  enjoyed  mat  prosperity  during  his  reien.  He  left  five  sons,  two  of  whom, 
Aristobulus  and  iuexander,  governed  with  the  titfe  of  king. — %.  Htrcavub  IL,  son  of 
Alexander,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  a  feeble  prince.  On  the  death  of  hia 
father  (78  b.c.),  he  was  ai)pointed  high-priest  by  his  mother,  Alexandra,  who  ruled 
Judaea  herself  for  the  next  nine  years.  After  her  death  (61^  B.C.),  his  youneer  brother, 
Aristobulus,  a  braver  and  more  energetic  man,  seized  the  government,  and  forced  Hyr- 
canus to  withdraw  into  private  life.  Induced  by  the  Idunisean,  Antipater,  and  aided  by 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  he  endeavored  to  win  back  his  dominions,  but  was  not 
successful  until  Pompey  be^n  to  favor  his  cause.  After  some  years  of  tumultuous 
fighting,  Aristobulus  was  poisoned  by  the  partisans  of  Ptol em v  (49  b.c.),  and  Hyrcanus, 
who  h£i  for  some  time  possessed,  if  he  had  not  enjoyed,  the  dignity  of  high-priest  and 
ethnarch,  was  now  deprived  of  the  latter  of  these  offices,  for  which,  in  truth,  he  was 
wholly  incompetent.  Caesar  (47  B.C.),  on  account  of  the  services  rendered  to  him  by 
Antipater,  made  the  latter  procurator  of  Judaea,  and  thus  left  in  his  hands  all  the  real' 
power,  Hyrcanus  busying  himself  only  with  tlie  affairs  of  the  priesthood  and  temple 
Troubles,  however,  were  m  store  for  him.  Antipater  was  assassinated,  and  Antigonus,  sod 
of  Aristobulus,  with  the  help  of  the  Parthian  iing  Orodes  I.,  invaded  the  land,  captured 
Hyrcanus  by  treachery,  cut  off  his  ears,  and  thus  disqualified  him  for  the  ofiice  of  high- 
pnest,  and  carried  him  off  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  Some  years  later  Herod,  son  of  bit 
old  friend  Antipater,  obtained  supreme  power  in  Judsea,  and  invited  the  aged  Hyrcanus 
home  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  ease  and 
comfort,  but  falling  under  suspicion  of  intriguing  against  Herod,  was  put  to  death  (90B.C.). 

HTBTL,  JosEFH,  a  distinguished  anatomist,  was  b.  in  1811  at  Eisenstadt,  in  Hun- 
gary, studied  at  Vienna,  and  early  acquired  eminence  both  as  a  scientific  anatomist,  and 
upon  account  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  his  anatomical  preparations.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  in  Prague  in  1887.  and  at  Vienna  in  1845.  Whilst  yet  a  student  he 
enriched  the  anatomical  museum  of  Vienna  with  many  preparations.  He  has  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  progress  of  comparative  anatomy,  especially  that  of  fishes,  and 
has  made  the  anatomy  of  the  ear  a  subject  of  very  particular  investigation.  He  has 
written  many  books  and  articles  on  the  subjects  above  indicated,  of  which  the  two 
principal  are  Lehrlmch  der  Anatomie  de$  MenAchen  (1847;  18th  edit.  1875),  and  Hand- 
iuch  der  Topogra/phuxhen  Anatomie  (1847;  6th  edit.  1871).  The  former  is  a  text-book  in 
all  German  universities  and  has  been  translated  into  various  languages.  Hyrti  formed 
a  museum  of  comparative  anatomy  at  Vienna,  and  became  rector  of  the  university  there, 
resigning  office  in  1874. 

HY8B0P,  Hynopus^  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lahiata,  distingushed  by 
four  strong  diverging  stamens,  and  a  calyx  with  15  ribs.  The  known  species  arc  few. 
The  common  hyssop  (H.  offictnaUs)  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  east.  It  is 
found  on  the  Alps  of  Austria.  It  is  a  half-shrubby  plant,  about  1\  ft.  high,  the  upper 
part  of  the  stems  quadrangular,  leaves  evergreen  and  lanceolate,  the  flowers  in  one-sided 
whorled  racemes.  The  flowers  are  generally  of  a  very  beautiful  blue.  It  has  an  agree- 
able aromatic  odor.  It  has  long  been  in  cultivation  for  tlie  sake  of  its  leaves  and  young 
shoots,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  culinary  purposes  as  a  seasoning,  but  more  ^n- 
erally  in  a  dried  state  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative.  A  syrup  maae  with  them  is  a 
popular  remedy  for  colds.  The  virtues  of  hyssop  depend  on  a  volatile  oil. — It  is  very 
doubtful  what  plant  is  the  hyssop  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  some  spe- 
cies of  phytolaeeaif^.Y,),  as  P.  aeinosa,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas;  but  of  late  strong  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the  common  caper  (q.v,).— Hedge  Htssop  is 
gratiola  offictruUia,    Bee  Gkatiola. 
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'•  HTSTAS'PES,  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  ^ork  containing  predictions  of  Christ 
and  the  future  of  bis  kingdom.  Of  bis  life  nothing  ifr  known,  ana  the  book  itself  has. 
disappeared.  It  is  known  only  by  mention  made  of  it  in  later  writers.  It  seems  to  haye* 
been  a  post-prophetic  announcement  of  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  the  Sayior. 

HTSTS'SIA  (so  called  from  the  Greek  word  hytitra,  the  womb)  is  a  disease  which 
simulates  so  many  other  diseases,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  it  with  the  brevity  which 
the  limits  of  this  work  necessitate. 

The  hysterical  fit  or  paroxysm—the  most  roariied  form  or  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
order— is  almost,  though  not  exclusively,  confined  to  women,  and  chiefly  to  young 
women.  In  a  severe  case,  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  strongly  convulsed ;  the  patient  strug- 
gles violently,  retracting  and  extending  her  le^s,  and  twisting  her  body  with  such  force 
that  the  aid  of  three  or  four  strong  persons  is  often  required  to  prevent  a  slight  and 
apparently  feeble  girl  from  injuring  herself  or  others.  **  The  head,"  says  Dr.  Watson 
in  his  lectures,  *'i8  generally  thrown  backwards,  and  the  throat  prelects;  the  face  ia 
flushed ;.tiie  eyelids  are  closed  and  tremulous;  the  nostrils  distendea;  the  jaws  often 
firmly  shut ;  but  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  countenance.  If  the  hands  are  left  at  liberty, 
she  will  often  strike  her  breast  repeatedly  and  quickly,  or  carry  her  fingers  to  her  throat, 
as  if  to  remove  some  opi)ression  there;  or  she  will  sometimes  tear  her  hair,  or  rend  her 
clothes,  or  attempt  to  bite  those  about  her.  After  a  short  time  this  violent  agitation 
is  calmed;  but  the  patient  lies  pantins,  and  trembling,  and  starting  at  the  slightest  noise 
or  the  gentlest  toucu;  or  sometimes  she  remains  motionless  during  the  remission,  with  a 
fixed  eye;  till  all  at  once  the  convulsive  movements  are  renewed;  and  this  alternation  of 
spasm  and  quiet  will  go  on  for  a  space  of  time  that  varies  considerably  in  different 
cases;  and  the  whole  attack  frequently  terminates  in  an  explosion  of  tears,  and  sobs, 
and  convulsive  laughter. 

In  another  less  frequent  form  of  the  affection,  the  patient  suddenly  sinks  down  insen- 
sible and  without  convulsions;  after  remaining  for  some  time  in  this  state,  with  flushed 
cheeks,  a  turgid  neck,  and  irregular  breathing,  she  recovers  consciousness,  but  remains 
for  some  time  depressed  in  spirits  and  fatigued. 

During  the  attack,  espedalljr  in  the  first  variety,  the  patient  complains  of  uneasiness- 
in  the  ab£>men,  and  of  a  seasatiofD  as  if  a  ball  were  rolling  about,  and  rising  first  to  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  then  to  the  throat,  where  she  feels  as  If  she  were  being  choked. 
The  abdomen  is  distended  with  wind,  which  moves  with  a  loud  rumbling  sound  along 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  often  discharged  by  eructation.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fit,  but  more  commonly  after  it  is  over,  a  large  quantity  of  pale  limpid  urine  is  dis- 
charged. 

In  many  respects,  this  affection  resembles  epilepsy  (q.v.).    According  to  Dr.  Mar>  i 
shall  Hall,  the  most  essential  difference  is  this:  that  In  hvsteria,  much  as  the  larynx 
may  be  affected,  it  is  neter  closed;  while  in  epilepsy,  it  %$  closed.    Hence,  in  the  former 
we  have  heaving,  sighing  inspiration;  and  in  the  latter,  violent,  ineffectual  efforts  at. 
expiration. 

The  hysterical  fit  varies  in  duration  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less  to  many  hours. 

The  persons  who  suffer  from  hysteria  are  commonly  young  women  in  whom  the  pro^ 
cess  of  menstruation  is  disordered,  and  who  are  either  naturally  feeble,  or  have  been 
debilitated  by  disease  or  want;  and  in  patients  of  this  kind,  the  hysteria,  or  the  hysteri- 
cal tendency,  is  apt  to  show  itself  in  mimicking  so  faithfully  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  diseases,  that  the  physician  has  often  great  difficulty  in  detennining  tlie  true  nature 
of  the  case.  Among  the  disorders  that  may  be  thus  simulated  by  hysteria  are,  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum  (or  peritonitis,  q.v.),  various  forms  of  palsy,  inflammation  of 
the  larynx  (or  laryngitis,  q.v.),  inability  to  swallow  (or  dysphagia),  painful  affection  of 
the  breast,  disease  of  the  hip  and  knee  Joints,  and  disease  oi  the  spine.  Many  of  these 
cases  of  pseudo  disease  come  to  a  sudden  favorable  termination  under  some  strong  men- 
tal or  moral  emotions.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  morbid  religioua 
excitement  that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  Irving  and  his  followers  believed  in  the 
*'  unknown  tongues,"  can  hardly  fail  to  remember  the  remarkable,  or,  as  many  regarded 
it,  the  miraculous  cure  of  a  young  paralytic  lady,  who  was  made  to  believe  that  if,  on 
a  certain  day,  she  prayed  for  recovery  with  sufficient  faith,  her  prayer  would  be 
answered,  and  she  would  recover  at  once.  She  did  so,  and  her  palsy  instantly  disap- 
peared. This  case  which  was  regarded  by  the  believers  in  the  movement  as  a  direct 
answer  to  prayer,  and  as  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  miraculous  cures,  admits  of  easy  and 
rational  explanation  by  some  psychologists.  There  are  various  instances  on  record 
where,  in  a  similar  way,  an  alarm  of  flre  has  instantly  cured  an  hysterical  paralysis  that 
had  lasted  for  years. 

In  the  cases  already  noticed,  the  patient  is  not  guilty  of  willfully  deceiving  the  phy- 
sician; but  in  other  instances  thev  are  found  to  practice  the  most  remarkable  imposi- 
tions, pretending  by  various  frauds  to  be  suffering  from  spitling  of  blood,  from  stone  ia 
the  bladder,  etc.,  or  to  be  living  without  food  of  any  kina. 

Hysteria  is  a  very  troublesome  affection  to  deal  with,  because  it  is  very  readily 
induced  bv  example,  or,  aa  Dr.  Watson  terms  it,  is  propagable  by  moral  conttigion.  l\\ 
in  a  hospital  wara  or  in  a  factory  where  many  young  women  are  congregated,  one  girl 
goea  off  in  a  fit,  all  the  others  who  may  happen  to  have  a  hysterical  tendency  will  proh- 


ably  follow  her  example.  In  nich  ctom,  a  decided  order  (hat  Ihe  next  gkl  who  if 
attacked  shall  be  treated  with  the  actual  cmitery,  or  eveo  with  the  cold  anunoii.  will 
Often  bsTe  a  marvelous  effect  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disorder. 

During  the  fit,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  to  prevent  the  patient  from  injuring 
herself,  to  loosen  ber  dress,  and  to  admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  cool  air;  to  dash  cold  water 
upon  the  face  and  chest;  and.  if  she  can  swallow,  to  administer  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
the  asafoetida  mixture,  or  a  drachm  of  the  ammonuied  tincture  of  Talerian  in  a  wine- 
glass of  wufbr.  After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  patient  should  have  an  active  purges 
and  the  bowels  should  lie  kept  properly  open  by  aloetic  aperients;  and  the  shower-bath, 
preparations  of  iron,  and  tonic  treatment  genendly  should  be  adopted,  and  all  abnormal 
bocfily  and  mental  excitement,  such  as  lau  parties  in  hot  rooms,  novel-reading  etc.,  caie- 
fully  avoided. 

HYSTEROTOMY.    See  Cjbbavras  Operatioh,  atUe. 

HTB'TJUZ  AND  HTBTUOIBJE.    See  PoBCCPDEB. 

ETTHB  (A.-S.  haven),  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  maitet-t:  of  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  the  Cinque  ports  (q.v.),  in  the  county  of  Kent,  14  m.  a.  of  Canterbury, 
and  about  half  a  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  at  the  e.  end  of  Bomney 
Harsh.  Lympne  or  Linine  (the  portus  lemanit  of  the  Romans),  the  ancient  castle  and 
harbor,  about  2i  m.  w.  of  Hythe,  is  now  about  two  m.  from  tlie  coast,  the  sea  having 
gradually  retired,  first,  to  w.  Hythe,  and  then  to  the  present  haven,  which  is  still  silting  up. 
The  town  stands  chiefly  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  and  consists  of  one  main  street,  running 
parallel  to  the  sea,  with  smaller  ones  branching  off.  It  has  an  interesting  church,  partljr 
Norman  and  partly  early  English.  Under  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  an  extraordi- 
nary collection  of  human  skulls  and  bones — many  of  the  skulls  having  deep  cuts  in 
them— the  age  and  origin  of  which  are  altogether  uncertain.  Hythe  is  now  a  place  of 
great  resort  in  the  bathing  season.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Hythe  incluaes  Folk- 
stone,  Sandgiite,  and  some  smaller  places.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough,  which  include 
w.  Hythe,  71,  8,883.    Hythe  is  about  a  m.  from  the  Folkstone  and  Dover  railway. 

HTTHE  aOBIMML  OF  ICirBXBTBT.    See  MusiaifiatT.  School  of. 
HYTtJ^,  or  Irir.  a  t  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  Brazil;  pop.  10,060.    It  is  in  a  fe^ 
me  region  on  the  Feite  river,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  mtiles. 


I  THE  nhith  letter  in  the  alphabets  of  western  Europe,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
«    Iota,  after  its  Shcmitic  name  (Heb.  Jod),  which  signifies  **  hand.''^   The  oldest 

'  forms  of  the  letter,  as  seen  in  the  Phenecian  and  Samaritan,  have  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  a  hand  with  three  fingers;  but  by  sradual  simplification,  the  character  came 
to  be  the  smallest  in  the  alphabet,  and  'Mota  or  "jot"  is  a  synonym  for  a  trifle.  The 
original  sound  of  the  letter,  and  that  which  is  considered  its  proper  sound  in  all  lan- 
guages ex(*ept  English,  is  that  given  to  Eng.  e  in  me;  with  this  power,  it  forms  one  of 
the  fundamental  vowels  ».  a.  u  (see  A  and  Lettbrs).  What  is  called  the  long  sound  of 
f  in  Eng.  is  really  the  diphthongal  rapidly  pronounced.  The  power  that  the  voweU 
followed  by  another  vowel,  has  of  turning  the  preceding  consonant  into  a  sibilant,  has 
been  noticed  in  regard  to  the  letter  C  (q.v.);  further  instances  may  be  seen  in  such 
French  words  as  rage,  singe,  from  Lat.  rabies,  dmia,  f n  Lat.  tliere  was  but  one  chsr- 
acter  for  the  vowel  i  and  the  semi-vowel  now  denoted  by  the  character  J.     See  J. 

lABA'DIUS,  a  name  given  by  Ptolemv  to  an  immense  island  of  the  East  Indies  near 
Malacca.  It  abounded  in  grain  and  goldl  It  is  thought  by  most  investigators  to  be 
Java. 

lAL'YSUS,  an  important  Doric  city  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  very  flourishlntr  in  the 
time  uf  Homer,  remains  of  whose  former  greatness  are  still  found  in  the  village  of 
lalisco.    Of  its  origin  nothing  is  known. 

lAXBIC  YEE8E,  aterm  applied  in  classic  prosody,  ond  sometimes  in  English,  to 
verses  consisting  of  the  foot  or  meter  called  iambus,  consisting  of  two  syllables,  of 
which  the  first  is  short,  and  the  second  long  (-  -).  Archilochus  (qv.)  is  the  reputed 
Inventor  of  iambic  verse.  The  English  language  runs  more  easily  and  naturally  in  this 
meter  than  in  any  other.    Sec  Mbtbk,  Vebse. 

The  Btig  I  ftt  eve  I  bad  drOnk  |  his  fill. 

Lady  of  the  Lake, 

lAM'BLICHIFS.  the  proper  name  of  several  persons  in  classical  antiquity,  as— 1-  A 
king  of  Emesa,  who,  in  the  civil  war,  took  the  part  of  Antony.— 2.  A  Syrian  frecdmsn, 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  beginning  of  that  of  M.  Aurcliuj 
(117-69  AJ>.).  He  was  instructed  by  a  Babylonian  in  the  language,  manners,  and 
literature  of  Babylon,  and  wrote  the  Babylonicn,  or  loves  of  Rhodanea  and  Sinonis.  in 
16  or  39  books,  which  has  been  preservea  by  Phottus,  c.  2civ.,  and  Leo  Allatiua    It  i^ 
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the  oldest  of  Ule  novels  of  antiquUj  which  has  reached  the  present  day;  but  is  not  of 
any  zreat  merit  either a^  to  style  or  plot.— 8.  A  philosopher  wbo  flourished  under  Coo- 
Stan  tine  about  810  a.d.,  born  of  an  illustrious  and  wealthy  family  at  Chalcis,  in  Ccele- 
Byria,  pu^iii  of  Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  of  the  Nco<Platonic  school  of  Plotiuus, 
whose  doctrines  he  extended.  Little  is  known  of  his  life;  but  he  wus  followed  by  a 
numerous  school,  who  listened  wiih  enthusiasm  and  res|)ect,  ana  wiio  tdouglit  that  he 
was  inspired,  had  intercourse  with  the  gods,  and  cculd  divine  and  perform  mirucles. 
This  gave  him  immense  credit.  Uis  doctrines  were  a  syncretic  mixture  of  Pythiigorean 
and  Platonic  ideas,  mixed  with  8Ui)er8tition  and  magic,  and  the  supposed  maDifestation 
of  Gk>d  by  ecstasiea,  and  a  communication  with  the  spiritual  world  by  ceremonies.  One  * 
of  his  great  works:  On  the  Clioice  of  Pytbaf^nts  (iwi  Airemo9  Pifthagorov)  cousisterl  of  L 
10  books^  of  which  there  remains  the  1st,  A  Life  of  Pytha^ras,  filled  with  prodigies,  and  '' 
evidently  written  against  Christianity.  2d,  An  Exhortation  to  Philosopliy  {Protreptikoi 
Loffoi  ei»  PkUowpJUan)^  an  ill-arrunt^ed  introduction  to  Plato.  8d.  On  the  Common 
Knowledge  of  m^hem9X\Q&  {JPen  KoiriM  MtUh^maiikea  Epigtemei),  full  of  fragments  of 
Pythagoraa,  Philolaus,  and  Archytas.  4th,  On  the  Arithmetical  Introduction  of  Nico- 
macbus.  The  5th  and  6lh  book;s  are  lost.  The  7th,  The  Theology  of  Aritlimetic  (7b 
Iheologmimena  U»  Arithmeiikes)\  the  8th,  The  History  of  Music;  the  9th.  Greometry ;  the 
lOtU.  On  the  Study  of  Heavenly  Bodies.  He  also  wiote  a  work  on  the  Soul,  commen- 
taries on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  another  on  the  complete  Chaldean  philosophy,  another  on 
Beginnings,  and  one  on  Sncred  images,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  the  go3s  resided  in 
tbcir  statues.  His  celebrated  work  on  the  Mysteries  (Peri  MuMeriun)  is,  however,  dis- 
puted; it  is  supposed  by  Meiners  not  to  be  written  by  lamblichus;  but  is  af serted  by 
Teunemann  to  be  the  work  of  this  author.  It  is  drawn  iu>  as  the  answer  of  Abammon, 
a  priest,  to  a  letter  addressed  to  his  pupil,  Anebo,  bv  Porphvry.  It  contains  many 
Bgyptian  doctrines,  and  esotcrical  explamitlons  derived  from  the  Hermetic  books,  the 
writings  of  Bitys  and  others,  mixed  with  Pythagorean  and  Keo-Platonic  ideas.  The 
style  of  lamblichus  is  not  careful,  and,  is  inferior  to  Porphyrjr.  lamblichus  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Alexandria,  883  a.d. — Several  other  writers  of  this  name 
are  known,  as  a  younger  philosopher  of  the  Neo- Platonic  school,  bom  at  Apamea,  an4 
supposed  to  be  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  praised  by  Libanius  to  Julian  the  apostate; 
another,  son  of  Himerius,  mentioned  by  tlie  same  author,  and  a  physician  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

liudocia.  Vioietum,  p.  244;  Eunapius,  Vit,  PMUmmh.^  p.  20;  Hebensbreit,  De  lam- 
hUehB  (Leip.  1744);  Brucker,  RiBi,  CriL  Phil,,  IL  p.  260;  lamblichus,  a  Gale,  fo  (Ox. 
1678). 

lAN'THINA.    Bee  Jaxttbira,  anie, 

1  AP'ETUS.  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Japhet  of  the  Bible.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  considered  him  as  the  father  of  the  human  race.  In  classic  mythology  he  it 
the  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus. 

IBAB'BA,  or  8ak  Mtouel  db  Ibarra,  a  t.  of  Ecuador,  Soutli  America,  in  the 
department  of  Quito,  and  (K)  m.  n.e.  of  the  t.  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Dorihcm  Imse  of  the  volcano  of  Imbaburn,  is  well  built,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of 
wool  and  cotton.     Pop.  estimated  at  about  10,000. 

IBE'RIA,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  lying  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  intersected  by 
Bayou  Techo;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  70.  9,042.  Soil,  fertile;  surface,  low  and  level;  staple 
products:  ci)tton,  maize,  and  siigar-cane.  There  are  forests  of  cypress  and  live-oak  and 
beds  of  rock-salt.     Cap.,  Now  Iberia. 

IBE'SXA.    See  Hibpakia  and  Georoia. 

IBE'BIS.    See  Cakdttuft. 

IBERVILLE,  n  parish  of  Loui? iana,  bounded  w.  bv  Atchafalaya  bayou  and  e.  by 
the  Mississippi:  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  12.847.  The  stirface  is  low  and  level,  and  often 
inundated;  land  near  the  rivers  is  fertile.  Staple  products:  cotton,  maize,  sugar,  and 
mola-sses.     Cap.,  Plaquemines. 

IBERVILLE,  CO.  of  Quebec,  Canada,  e.  of  the  river  Richelieu;  190  eq.m.;  pop.  70, 
15.413;  traversed  by  the  Vermont  Central,  the  Stanstead,  Shefford,  and  Cham bly  rail- 
roads.    Cap.,  Iberville. 

IBERVILLE.  Pierre  t^  Moynb,  Sicur  d';  1661-1706;  b.  Montreal;  one  of  five 
brothers  distinguished  in  the  French  service.  In  1686  he  joined  the  expedition  of  Do 
Trove  from  Canada  against  the  Ensrlish  forts  on  Hudson's  bav;  in  1690  took  part  in  the  . 
Indian  nnd  French  massacre  of  the" inhabitants  of  Schenectady;  in  1694  captured  Fort . 
Nelson  on  Hudson's  bay;  in  1696  destroyed  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  taking  most  of 
tliat  province  from  the  British;  and  in  1*697  defeated  them  in  naval  fights  in  Hudson's 
bay.  Sailing  from  Brest  in  1698  witli  two  frigates  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
aippi  with  his  brother  Bienville;  fortified  Biloxi,  the  first  post  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  1700  ascended  the  river.  In  1701,  on  account  of  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  climate,  ho 
trnnsfcrrcd  the  colony  from  Louisiana  to  Mobile,  and  began  the  settlement  of  Alabama. 
In  1703  he  fortified  Dauphin  island,  in  Mobile  bay;  in  1706,  with  three  ships,  he  cap- 
tured the  isle  of  Nevis,  one  of  the  Leeward  group.     He  died  at  Havana,  Cuba,  July  9. 
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I'BEX,  the  ancient  name  of  the  bouqiietin  (q.v.),  or  stcinbock  of  the  Alps;  and  now, 
according  to  some  zoologists,  of  a  genus  of  the  goat  family,  or  suhgeaus  of  goat,  having 
the  horns  flat,  and  marked  with  prominent  transverse  knots  in  front,  whereas  tliose  oi 
the  true  goats  are  compressed  and  keeled  in  front,  and  rounded  behind.  The  species 
are  all  innabitants  of  high  mountainous  regions.  The  ibex  of  the  Caucasus  and  ihe 
ibex  of  the  Pyrenees  differ  a  little  from  the  ibex  of  the  Alps,  and  from  one  another,  but 
the  differences  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  those  of  varieties  rather  than  of  species. 

The  conventional  ibex  represented  in  heraldry  resembles  the  heraldic  antelope  in  all 
respects,  except  that  the  horns  are  straight  and  serrated. 

mCUI',  or  Ibicut»  an  important  affluent  of  the  Uraguay  (q.v.). 

TBJBf  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  familv  (trdeidm,  or,  according  to  some  ornithologists,  of 
9colopacida,  and  perhaps  to  be  reffardea  as  a  connecting  link  bietween  them.  The  bill  i» 
long,  slender,  curved,  thick  at  the  base,  the  point  rather  obtuse,  the  upx)er  mandible 
deeply  grooved  throughout  its  length.  The  face,  and  generally  the  greater  part  of  the 
head,  and  sometimes  even  the  neck,  are  destitute  of  feathers,  at  least  in  adult  birds. 
The  neck  is  long.  The  legs  are  rather  long,  naked  above  the  tarsal  Joint,  with  three 
partially  united  toes  in  front,  and  one  behind;  the  wings  are  moderately  long;  the  tail 
is  very  uhort.  The  Sacred  Ibis,  or  Eqtftiak  Ibis  {I.  reHgiosa),  is  an  African  bird,  % 
ft.  6  in.  in  length,  although  the  body  is  little  larger  than  that  of  a  common  fowl.  The 
G LOSSY  Ibis  (Z  faldndku)  is  a  smaller  species,  also  African,  but  migrating  northwards 
into  continental  Europe,  and  occasionally  seen  in  Britain.  It  is  also  a  North  American 
i>ird.  Its  habits  resemble  those  of  the  sacred  ibis.  Its  color  is  black,  varied  with  red- 
dish-brown, and  exhibiting  fine  purple  and  green  reflections.  It  has  no  loose  pendent 
feathers. — The  White  Ibis  (/.  alba),  a  species  with  pure  white  plumage,  abounds  on  the 
coasts  of  Florida.  Audubon  saw  multitudes  on  a  low  islet,  and  counted  47  nests  on  a 
single  tree. — The  Scarlet  Ibis  (/.  ruber)  is  a  tropical  American  species,  remarkable  for 
Its  brilliant  plumage,  which  is  scarlet,  with  a  few  patches  of  glossv  black.— The  Strait- 
Kecked  Ibis  (/.  or  geronti^us  tpinieoUis)  is  a  large  Australian  bird  of  fine  plumage, 
remarkable  for  stiff  naked  yellow  feather-shafts  on  the  neck  and  throat. 

The  Sacred  Ibis,  one  of  the  birds  worshiped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  called 
b^  them  hab  or  fUb,  and  by  the  modem  Egyptians  abu-Hannei  (i.e.,  father  John),  is  a 
bird  with  long  beak  and  legs,  and  a  heart-shaped  body,  covered  with  black  and  white 
plumage.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  color  of  its  feathers,  to  symbolize  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  moon,  its  body  to  represent  the  heart;  its  legs  described  a  triangle,  and 
with  its  beak  it  performed  a  medical  operation ;  from  all  which  esoterical  ideas  it  w&s 
the  avatar  of  the  god  Thoth  or  Hermes  (see  Hbrhbs),  who  escaped  in  that  shape  the 
pursuit  of  Typhon,  as  the  hawk  was  that  of  Ra,  or  Horus,  the  sun.  Its  feathers  were 
Supposed  to  scare,  and  even  kill  the  crocodile.  It  appeared  in  Egypt  at  the  rise,  and 
disappeared  at  the  inundation  of  the  Kile,  and  was  thought,  at  tiiat  time,  to  deiirer 
Egypt  from  the  winged  and  other  serpents  which  came  from  Arabia  in  certain  narrov 
passes.  As  it  did  not  make  its  nest  in  Egypt  it  was  thought  to  be  self-engendering,  and 
Xo  lay  eggs  for  a  lunar  month.  According  to  some  the  basilisk  was  engendered  bj  li- 
lt was  celebrated  for  its  purity,  and  only  drank  from  the  purest  water,  and  the  mas* 
strict  of  the  priesthood  only  drank  of  the  pools  where  it  had  been  seen;  besides  which, 
it  was  fabled  to  entertain  the  most  invincible  love  of  Egypt,  and  to  die  of  self-starv&tioQ 
if  transported  elsewhere.  Its  flesh  was  thought  to  be  incorruptible  after  death,  and  to 
kill  it  was  punishable  with  death.  Ibises  were  kept  in  the  temples,  and  unmolested  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities.  After  death  they  were  mummied,  and  there  is  no  animal 
of  which  so  many  remains  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  Hermopolis  Ma^i 
or  Eshmun,  and  at  Ibiu  or  Ibeum,  14  m.  n.  of  the  latter  place.  They  are  made  up  into 
a  conical  shape,  the  wings  flat,  the  legs  bent  back  to  the  breast,  the  head  placed  on  the 
left  side,  and  the  beak  under  the  tail.  They  were  prepared  as  other  mummies,  aod 
wrapped  up  in  linen  bandajges,  which  are  sometimes  plaited  in  patterns  externally.  At 
Thebes  they  are  found  in  linen  bandages  only :  at  Hermopolis  well  preserved  in  wooden 
or  stone  boxes  of  oblong  form,  sometimes  in  form  of  the  bird  itself,  or  the  god  Thoth; 
at  Memphis  in  conical  sugar-loaf -shaped  red  earthen -ware  jars,  the  tail  downwards,  the 
cover  of  convex  form,  cemented  by  lime.  There  appear  to  be  two  sorts  of  embalmed 
ibises— a  smaller  one  of  the  size  of  a  corncrake,  very  black,  and  the  other  black  and 
white — the  ibis  num^niua,  or  ibis  religiosa.  This  last  is  usually  found  with  its  eg^.  aod 
with  its  insect  food,  the  pimelia  pUosa,  akis  rsfiexa,  and  portions  of  snakes,  in  the 
stomach.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  ibis  of  India  rather  than  that  of  Africa.  By  the 
Jews  it  was  held  to  be  an  unclean  bird.— Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Ottstoms,  v.  7, 317; 
Passoloegua,  Catalogue  Raisonni,  p.  265;  Pettigrew,  History  of  Mummies,  p.  205;  B&ra- 
ffoOo,  i.  c.  80,  86. 

IBN-QANACH.  Abulwalid  Merwan,  or  Jonah  Djanah,  995-1050;  b.  Cordova; 
a  distinguished  Jewish  scholar.  Removing  to  Saragossa  he  gave  up  the  practice  of 
medicine  to  devote  himself  to  philological  studies.  His  greatest  work  consists  of  tvo 
parts;  the  first  chiefly  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  second  a  Hebrew  lexicon.  The 
original  is  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  of  great  service  to  Qesenius  in  the  preparation  of  hi* 
thesaurus.  Specimens  of  it,  given  by  Gesenius  and  translated  by  Dr.  Kobinson.  were 
published  in  the  American  Biblical  Itepository,  1888.    The  part  which  treats  of  Hebrew 
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groMsimax  was  published  by  Kirohheim  (Franktort-on-the-MaiD,  1866).  "Tbia  ei^ntic 
work  is  the  most  important  philological  production  in  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  mid- 
dle ases.  The  mastery  which  it  displays  of  the  science  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  all 
its  delicate  points,  the  lucid  manner  in  which  it  explains  every  grammatical  difficulty, 
and  its  sound  exegetical  rules,  have  few  parallels  up  to  the  present  day."  Ibn-GanacU 
was  a  proficient,  also,  in  metaphysical  studies,  and  composed  a  treatise  on  logic,  in  which 
be  followed  Aristotle.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  speculations  of  IbnGebirol  and 
others  of  his  day  on  the  relation  of  Qod  to  the  world  as»  in  his  view,  dangerous  to  tho 
maintenanoe  of  faith  in  the  Scriptures. 

IBSAHIK  PABHA,  the  adopted  son  of  Mohammed  All,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  was 
b.  in  1789,  and  gave  the  first  proofs  of  his  gallantry  and  generalship  in  1819,  iu  quelling 
the  insurrection  of  the  Wahabis.  He  afterwards  subdued  Sennaar  and  Darfur.  He 
invade<l  the  Morea  at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  array  in  1826,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
it  under  the  power  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  but  the  intervention  of  the  gr«it  powers  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  compelled  him  to  abandon  this  enterprise  in  1828.  Mohammed  Ali 
bavin ff  conceived  the  design  of  adding  Syria  to  his  dominions,  Ibrahim  crossed  the 
Egypflan  border  with  an  army  in  Oct.,  1831,  took  Acre  by  storm,  and  quickly  made  him-' 
self  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  A  peace  was  concluded  on  May  4,  1888,  the  Turks 
not  only  consenting  to  give  up  Syria,  but  also  making  over  Adana  to  Ibrahim  personally, 
on  a  kind  of  lease.  When  war  broke  out  again  between  Mohammed  Ali  ancf  the  sultan 
in  1889,  Ibrahim  was  again  successful,  totally  routing  the  Turks  in  the  great  battle  of 
Nisib  on  June  24.  The  interference  of  the  great  powers  eventually  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  all  his  Syrian  conquests,  and  to  return  to  Egypt.  During  his  passage  through 
the  desert  he  suffered  the  most  terrible  hardsliips  and  losses,  and  the  attempt  to  elevate 
Egypt  to  complete  independence  came  to  an  ena.  In  1848,  when  the  aged  viceroy  had 
«uiik  into  absolute  dotage,  Ibrahim  Pasha  went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  installed  by 
the  porte  as  viceroy  of  Egypt;  but  on  Nov.  9, 1848,  he  died  at  Cairo.  He  was  succeedea, 
not  by  any  of  his  own  children,  but  by  Abbas  Pasha,  tlie  favorite  grandson  of  Moham- 
med Ali. 

IBRAIL'.    See  BiiAHnx>y. 

IB'YCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  b.  at  Rhegium,  Italy,  in  the  6th  c.  b.o.  ;  lived  mostly 
at  Bamos  in  the  court  of  Polycrates.  His  writings  are  known  only  by  fragments.  A 
legend  relates  that  when  traveling  he  was  waylaid  by  robbers  near  Corinth,  ana  murdered. 
Looking  up,  mortally  wounded,  he  saw  a  flock  of  oranes  flying  overhead,  and  implored 
them  to  avenge  bis  death.  The  murderers  went  to  Corinth,  and  in  the  theater  saw  the 
cranes  hovering  over  the  people.  One  of  the  murderers,  in  terror,  cried  out,  *•  Behold  • 
the  avengers  of  Ibycus."    Inquiiy  led  to  discovery  and  punishment. 

ICA,  a  t.  of  Peru,  170  m.  s.8.w.  from  Lima,  and  connected  bv railway  with  Hsco,  its' 
port.     It  exports  much  wheat,  maize,  olive-oil,  wine,  and  brandy. 

ICARUS.    See  Daedalus,  ante. 

ICB  is  water  in  the  solid  form.  It  is  specifically  lighter  than  water  which  is  Just 
about  to  freeze,  and  therefore  swims  in  it.  Water,  in  becoming  solid,  expands  about  one- 
ninth  of  its  volume  or  bulk.  The  formation  of  ice  takes  place  generally  at  the  surface  of 
water.  This  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity,  that  when  water  has  cooled  down  to  within 
7^.4  of  freezing,  it  ceases  to  contract,  as  before,  with  increase  of  cold,  and  begins  to 
expand  until  it  freezes;  which  causes  the  coldest  portions  of  the  water  to  be  always 
floating  on  the  surface.  In  some  circumstances,  however,  not  very  well  explained,  ice 
forms  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  and  is  called  eround-ice. 

Water  in  ordinary  cases  freezes  at  the  degree  of  heat  marked  83**  on  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  and  0°  on  the  Centigrade  and  Keaumur's;  but  if  it  is  kept  perfectly  still, 
it  may  be  cooled  to  nearly  22**  F.  below  freezing,  and  still  remain  liquid.  The  least 
shake,  however,  or  the  throwing  in  a  solid  body,  makes  a  portion  of  it  freeze  instantly, 
and  its  temperature  rises  immediately  to  82**.  Sea-water,  and  salt  water  in  general, 
freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  than  pure  water;  in  doing  which,  part  of  the  salt  sepa- 
rates, and  the  ioe,  when  meilted,  ^ves  water  that  is  fresher  than  the  original  The 
color  of  pure  ice  is  deep  blue,  which  is  only  descernible,  however,  when  it  is  in  large  • 
masses.    It  is  best  seen  in  Uie  clefts  of  a  glacier  or  an  iceberg. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles,  and  on  mountains  of  a  certain  height  in  all  latitudes, 
there  exist  immense  masses  of  permanent  ice;  and  even  in  some  districts  of  Siberia, 
where  a  kind  of  culture  is  practicable  in  sammer,  there  are  found  at  a  certain  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  strata  of  ice  mingled  with  sand.  In  sinking  a  well  at 
Yakutsk  the  soil  was  found  frozen  hard  to  the  depth  of  382  ft,  and  consisting  in  some 
parts  entirely  of  ice.  These  permanent  masses  of  ice  must  be  classed  with  rocks  and 
mountains,  as  among  the  solid  constituents  of  the  globe.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone  there  is  no  ice,  and  in  the  temperate  zones,  it  is  a  passing  phenomenon. 
From  the  polar  ice-fields  and  glaciers,  which  are  always  protruding  themselves  into 
the  sea,  great  floating  masses  become  detached,  and  form  icebergs,  floes,  and  drift-ice. 
These  bergs  or  mountains  of  ice  are  sometimes  more  than  250  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
They  present  the  appearance  of  dazzling  white  chalk-cliffs  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  . 
Fre^  ir^tures  have  a  green  or  blue  color.    From  the  sp^ciflo.  gravity  it  is  calculatedT 


that  the  yolame  of  an  iceberr  below  tho  water  is  eight  times  that  of  the  protradinf 
part  Icebergs,  and  tloes  or  Tce-flelds,  are  often  iaden  with  pieces  of  rock  and  masBea 
of  stones  and  detriius,  wliich  they  have  brought  wilh  tliem  from  the  coasts  whens 
they  were  formed,  and  which  ihejr  often  transport,  to  a  ^rcat  distance  towards  tlie 
•quator.  Tlicse  floating  mas^s  of  ice  are  dangerous  to  navigation. 
^  Tlie  hardness  and  sti-engtli  of  ice  increase  witli  the  degive  of  cold.  In  the  severe 
j  winter  of  1740  a  house  was  built  of  the  ice  of  the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg  60  ft.  long,  19 
wide,  and  20  high,  and  the  walls  supported  the  roof,  which  was  also  of  ice,  wilhotit  the 
least  injury.  Before  it  stood  two  ice-mortars  and  six  ice-cannon,  made  on  the  turning- 
lathe,  with  carriages  and  wheels  also  of  ice.  The  cannon  were  of  thv  caliber  of 
6-pounders,  but  tliey  were  leaded  with  only  i  lb.  of  powder,  and  with  hemp-balls— on 
one  occasion  with  iron.  The  thickness  of  the  ioe  was  only  four  inches,  and  yet  it 
resisted  tiie  explosion. 

About  24  years  ago  Faraday  called  attention  to  a  remarkable  property  of  ice,  doce 
(incorrectly)  called  regelation.  He  endeavored  to  account  for  tlic  fact  -that  two  slabs 
of  ice,  witli  flat  surfaces,  placed  in  contact,  unite  into  one  mass  when  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  is  considerably  aliove  the  freezing-point,  by  assuming  Uiat  a 
small  qunntily  of  water,  surrounded  on  every  Nde  by  ice,  lias  a  natural  tendcnej  to 
become  ice;  and  the  fact  that  two  blocks  of  ice  placed  in  contact  do  not  unite  unless 
they  are  moist  seems  to  bear  out  this  idea.  But  J.  Thomson  gave  a  totally  diflereot 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  He  showed  that  the  cn|)i]Tary  force  of  tlie  film  of 
water  lietween  the  plates  is  suflicient  to  account  for  a  very  considerable  pressure  hetwees 
them;  so  that  from  his  point  of  view  the  plienomenon  would  be  identical  with  the 
making  of  snowballs  by  pressure;  and  the  formation,  by  a  hydraulic  press,  of  clear 
blocks  from  a  moss  of  pounded  ice.  an  observed  fact,  the  explanation  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  property  of  ice  mentioned  below.  See  Proceedings  of  the  JiojfalJSoctetif, 
1860-61.  Faraday,  taking  up  the  question  again,  showed  that  U)e  (so-called)  regelation 
takes  place  in  tceUer  as  readify  as  in  air,  a  fact  quite  inconsistent  with  the  action  of 
capillary  forces.  To  this  J.  Thomson  replied,  showing,  very  ingeniously,  that  tbe  capil- 
lary forces  he  at  first  assumed  are  not  necessary  to  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena.    See  reference  above. 

Other  views  of  tho  question  are  numerous,  for  instance,  that  of  Persos,  adopted  by 
Forbes,  in  whicii  ice  is  considered  as  essentially  colder  than  water,  and  as  {Missing  through 
a  sort  of  viscous  state  before  liquefying,  as  metals  do  during  the  process  of  meiiing. 
This  idea,  however,  has  not  of  late  found  much  support;  and  it  is  probable  that  tbe  tnie 
solution  of  the  question  is.  as  J.  Thomson  has  lately  pointed  out,  to  be  found  in  tbe 
analogy  of  the  cryRtallization  of  salts  from  their  aqueous  solutions. 

However  that  may  lie,  tliere  is  no  doubt  about  the  following  property  of  ice,  theoreti- 
cally predicted  by  J.  Thomson  from  the  experimental  fact  of  its  expanding  in  the  act 
of  freezing,  and  demonstrated  by  means  of  tljc  piezometer  by  sir  W.  Thomson— vii. 
that  the  freezing-point  of  water,  or  the  melting-point  of  ice,  is  louered  by  preatture;  and 
the  brothers  have,  with  singular  ingenuity,  applied  this  to  the  explanation  of  the  motion 
of  glaciers.  That  a  mass  of  glacier-ice  moves  in  its  channel  like  a  viscous  fluid,  vas 
first  completely  established  by  Forbes.  Thomson's  explanation  of  this  motion  is  of  tbf 
following  nature:  In  the  immense  mass  of  the  glacier  (even  if  it  were  homogeneous, 
much  more  so  when  full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  as  it  always  is),  there  are  portions  sub- 
jected to  a  much  greater  strain  than  others.  The  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected 
is  such  as  corresponds  to  a  melting-point  considerably  below  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
— and  therefore,  at  such  points,  the  ice  melts,  the  strain  is  relieved,  and  the  whole  raass 
is  free  for  an  instant  to  move  nearly  as  a  fluid  woTild  move  in  its  place.  But.  the  strains 
being  thus  for  an  instant  removed,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  water  are  again 
consistent  with  freezing— the  thin  layer  of  water  quickly  solidifies,  and  then  matlen 
proceed  as  before.  Thus,  at  every  instant,  the  strains  at  different  parts  of  the  mass 
melt  it  at  those  places  where  they  are  greatest,  and  so  produce  the  extraordinary  phenome- 
non of  a  mass  which  may  in  common  language  be  termed  eoUd,  and  even  ngtd,  slowly 
creeping  down  its  rocky  bed  like  a  stream  of  tar  or  treacle. 

ice-Triide  and  Manufaeiure.'-''The  trade  in  ice  is  now  one  of  great  and  increasing 
importance.  Ice  has  always  been  esteemed  as  a  luxury  In  warm  weather;  and  this  early 
.  led  to  the  storing  of  it  in  winter  and  preserving  it  for  summer  use.  The  Greeks,  and  after- 
I  wards  the  Romans,  at  first  preserved  snow,  closely  packed  in  deep  underground  cellar?. 
I  Nero,  at  a  later  period,  established  icehouses  in  Rome,  similar  to  those  m  use  in  most 
I  European  countries  up  to  the  present  time.  But  these  means  were  not  enough  to  supply 
;  the  luxurious  Romans  with  ice  for  cooling  beverages,  and  they  actually  established  a 
trade  in  snow,  which  was  brought  to  Rome  from  the  summits  of  distant  mounlaina 

The  trade  in  ice  in  this  country  has,  until  lately,  been  very  limited,  having  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  supply  required  by  a  few  of  the  first-class  fishmongers  ami  ooo- 
fectioners— the  private  residences  of  the  more  opulent  families  being  fumished  with  ice- 
houses in  which  a  sufficiency  is  kept  for  private  use.  But  the  North  Americans  have 
started  a  trade  in  this  article  in  their  own  cities,  which  has  extended  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  has,  in  an  incredibly  short  spade  of  time,  attained  a  surprising  magnitude.  Tbe 
export  of  ice  from  America  was  commenced  about  1820  by  a  merchant  named  Tudor, 
w4u>  sent  ice  from  Boston  to  the  W«st  Indies.    After  persevering  against  masy^eflees  ha 
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suooeeded  in  establishing  a  trade  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  and  now  not  only  la 
it  sent  in  vast qaatiti ties  to  those  places,  but  also  to  Hong-Koog,  WliampojEi,  and  Batavla. 
About  tlie  year  1840  tlie  Wenlmni  lake  ice  company  commenced  sending  ice  to  tbis 
country  from  Boston,  wliich  is  the  great  American  port  for  shipment  of  this  material; 
and  HI  nee  then  not  only  has  there  been  a  continually  increasing  demand,  hut  the  success 
of  the  company  has  been  so  g^at  ns  to  tempt  oiliers  into  the  market.  Tiie  supply  for 
Great  Britain,  however,  now  comes  almost  wliolly  from  Norway;  184,021  tons  having  l)een 
imported  thence  in  1876.  of  the  value  of  £167.002,  whilst  only  10  tons  were  received 
from  otlier  countries.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  previous  America  had  sent  to  Great 
Britain  on  an  average  20,000  tons  annually,  costing  as  many  thousand  pounds. 

la  America  the  ice  is  chiefly  collected  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore.  Washington,  and  New  York,  and  the  lakes  wliich  supply  it  form  no  small 
p:irt  of  the  property  of  those  whoso  lands  border  thereon ;  these  have  all  been  ciu*efu]lv 
mnrketl  out,  and  the  right  secured,  so  that,  when  the  winter  comes,  and  the  ice  is  formea, 
the  liarvest  begins  with  great  regularity.  The  ice  is  cleared  from  snow  by  means  of  an 
implement  called  the  plane.  An  ice-plow,  drawn  by  horses,  and  driven  b}'  a  man 
riding  upon  it,  is  then  made  to  cut  deep  parallel  grooves  in  the  ice,  and  these  are  again 
crossed  by  other  grooves  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  deeply 
marked  out  into  small  squares,  measuring  a  little  more  than  8  feet.  A  few  of  theso 
square  blocks  bsing  detached  by  hand-saws,  the  remainder  are  easily  broken  off  with 
crowb:irs,  and  flo.ited  awav  to  the  ice-storehouses,  which  are  usually  built  of  wood,  on 
tiie  l)orders  of  tiie  lake.  Some  of  these  are  of  vast  dimensions,  and  contain  vaults  of 
great  depth ;  the  walls  are  double,  and  sometimes  treble,  being  altogether  as  much  as  4 
ft.  in  thickness,  and  having  hollow  spaces  between  to  render  them  less  heat-conducting. 
The  bhKsks  of  ice  are  covered  up  with  sawdust,  a  layer  being  placed  between  each  tier 
of  blocks.  Many  of  these  ice-houses  are  made  largo  enough  to  hold  from  M.OOO  to 
60.01)0  tons  of  ice.  When  fully  stored  a  large  quantity  of  dried  mar5«h  grass  is  tnidden 
in  upon  the  top.  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet,  and  the  doors  are  then  securely  closed. 
The  total  value  of  the  ice  which  is  stored  in  America  has  been  computed  at  £900.000, 
and  if  to  Uiis  we  add  the  ice-trade  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  which,  from  the  slight 
data  wo  possess,  is  estimated  at  £600,000.  we  have  tlie  astounding  fact  that  a  value  of 
one  million  and  a  half  steriing  is  added  to  a  comparatively  small  body  of  water  by  the 
mere  act  of  freezing. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  importing  ice,  there  in,  and  always  will  be.  a  neces- 
sity for  procuring  it  locally  if  possible.  Hence  there  has  been  much  talent  brouglit  to 
bear  in  devising  meaus  for  artificial  freezing.  8ee  Frbezino  Mixturb&  But  until 
recently  the  modes  of  producing  ice  artlticially  were  too  costly  to  be  practically  useful. 
Tlie  desideratum,  however,  may  now  be  considered  as  supplied;  for  machines  are  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Siebe  of  Lambeth  capable  of  producing  ten  tons  per  day.  Such  a 
machine  requires  steam-power  to  work  it,  and  its  action  consists  in  evaporating  ether  or 
any  similarly  volatile  liquid  in  vacuo,  and  again  condensing  the  vapor  to  liquid,  so  as  I o 
be  used  afresh.  By  this  machine,  20"*  F.  below  zero  (52''  of  cold)  has  been  easily 
obtainad.  and  such  a  machine  is  now  regularly  producing  largo  quantities  of  ice  nearly 
under  the  equator  in  Peru,  where  previously  ice  had  never  been  seen ;  and  o<hers  aro 
used  in  India  and  at  the  Cape  in  the  service  of  the  government,  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
and  hospitals.  Another  machine  was  first  shown  in  the  London  exhibition  of  1862  by 
the  French  firm  of  Carre  d^  Co.,  which,  from  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  adapted  to  the  humblest  kitchen,  has  led  to  its  extensive  application.  TiM 
price  is  from  £4  upwards;  and  os  tlie  volatile  liquid  is  only  the  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia,  the  cost  of  working  it  is  very  slight.  The  importance  of  low  temperatures  in 
many  manufactures  has  lately  increased  the  demand  for  freezing-machines,  and  I  hey  are 
DOW  of  great  size  and  power.  The  machine-made  ice  has  the  same  valuable  quality  that 
distinguishes  the  imported  lake  ice,  viz.,  its  perfect  purity »  so  that  pieces  can  lie  put 
into  ttie  drink  that  is  to  ht  cooled. 

ICKBSSO.    Bee  IcB. 

lOSLAVD,  an  island  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Arctic  oee  m ;  in  n.  lat.  68**  26'  to  66*"  88',  and  w.  long.  18**  22'  to  24*  85.  distant  altout  600 
m.  from  Norway,  and  2«50  from  Greenland.  260  from  the  FarOe  isles,  and  about  500  from 
the  n.  of  Scotland.  It  belongR  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Its  extent  is  about  80,207 
aq.m. ;  its  extreme  length  from  e.  to  w.  is  upwards  of  800  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  from 
n.  to  s.  about  200.  Its  coasts,  particularly  on  the  n.  and  w.,  are  very  much  broken  by 
bays  or  flordi.  In  some  of  the  bays  are  numerous  small  islands.  Iceland  is  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  world.  Its  physical  features  are  very 
remarkable,  and  not  less  so  its  history  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitantfi.  It  oonsista 
in  great  part  of  lofty  mountains,  many  of  which  are  active  volcanoes;  only  certain  level 
districts  along  the  coasts,  and  a  few  dalcs^  are  habitable,  or  in  any  degree  capable  of 
cultivation,  whilst  even  there  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  he  seen,  and  tlie  climate  is  un.«nit* 
able  for  grain.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  almost  entlrelv  occupied  with  rug)[?ed 
tracts  of  naked  lava  and  other  volcanic  products,  vast  ice-fields  in  many  places  con* 
booting  its  high  monntain  summits,  among  which  are  prodigious  glaciers,  in  some 
<nfrtiwiQ>f  4i«Mlwiliing  ^iwJo  the  coast,  they  and  the  torrents  which  gush  from  them 
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rendering  communicatioa  between  one  inhabited  spot  aod  aootber  vexj  difficuU  and 
dangerous.  Tet  here  has  civilization  been  long  established,  and  the  people,  necessarily 
very  poor,  have  cultivated  poetrjr  and  other  departments  of  literature  with^reat  success. 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  island  is  OerSlfa  JQkul,  which  attains  a  height  of  6,426 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  situated  on  the  s.e.,  and  is  connected  with  a  vast 
mountain  mass,  of  which  several  of  the  summits  are  actively  volcanic,  no  less  than  3,000 
aq.m.  being  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and  snow  at  an  elevation  varying  from  3,000 
to  above  6,000  ft,  whilst  all  underneath  seems  to  be  full  of  either  active  or  smoldering  vol- 
canic fire.  The  most  celebrated  volcano  is  Hecla(q.v.).  Erafia  is  perhaps  the  most 
noted  of  a  great  group  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  n.  of  the  island.  The  eruptions  of 
Hecla  have  caused  no  little  devastation,  but  still  more  terrible  and  destructive  have  been 
those  of  Skaptdr  Jfikul  and  other  volcanoes  of  the  same  mountain  mass,  which  burss 
forth  for  the  first  time  within  the  historic  period  in  1862.  In  repeated  instances  volcanic 
islets  have  been  throwa  up  in  the  bays  and  near  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  which  have  gen- 
erally disappeared  again  within  a  short  time.  Connected  with  the  volcanic  fires  are  also 
hot  springs  m  great  number,  some  of  which  flow  gently,  and  others,  called  geysers  (q.v.X 
^ush  up  at  intervals  and  with  ebullitions  of  great  violence.  Numerous  hot  sprines  may 
in  many  places  be  seen  sending  up  their  steam  in  a  single  little  valley,  and  the  Icelanderi 
t  are  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  them  for  the  washing  of  clothes  and  other  pur- 
.poses.  The  water  of  some  is  merely  lukewarm,  whilst  that  of  others  is  boiling;  some 
are  pure,  and  some  sulphureous.  They  are  subject  to  great  variations,  and  appear  and 
dry  up  very  suddenly.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  island  suffered  veiy  severely 
from  this  cause  in  1755  and  1783.  The  winter  is  not  generally  more  severe  than  that  of 
Denmark,  although  more  protracted,  and  it  is  rather  the  shortness  of  the  summer  and  the 
insufficiency  of  summer  heat,  with  the  superabundance  of  moisture,  than  the  severity 
of  tlie  winter,  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  plants  of  many  other  kindsL 
In  the  southern  portions  of  Iceland  the  longest  day  lasts  20  hours;  the  shoitest,  4  lioura. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  sun  never  sets  for  a  whole  week  in  midsummer,  and  in 
midwinter  never  rises  above  the  horizon  during  an  equally  long  period  of  time. 

About  20,000  oxen,  80,000  horses,  and  400,000  sheep  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  horses  are  small,  but  vigorous  and  active.  They  receive 
little  attention  from  their  owners,  whose  oxen  require  almost  all  the  hay  and  other 
fodder  they  can  store  up  for  winter.  Iceland  ponies  have  now  begun  to  be  imported 
into  Britain.  Reindeer  were  introduced  into  Iceland  by  a  public-spirited  governor  in 
1770,  and  have  become  naturalized  in  the  uninhabited  tracts  of  the  interior,  where,  how- 
ever, their  presence  is  of  little  importance.  Seals  abound  on  the  coasts,  where  sea-fowls 
are  also  extremely  numerous,  and  their  flesh,  eggs,  and  feathers  are  much  sought  after. 
Swans  and  other  anaUdot  frequent  the  lakea  \rhe  eider  duck  is  plentiful  on  many 
.parts  of.  the  coast,  and  its  down  is  a  principal  article  of  commerce.  Fish  of  many 
kinds  are  abundant  on  the  coasts,  salmon  and  trout  in  the  rivers.  The  food  of  the 
,  people  consists  in  great  part  of  fish.  The  cod-fisherv  is  extensively  prosecuted  by  the 
French,  from  two  to  three  hundred  French  vessels  and  about  7,000  seamen  being 
employed  in  it,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  French  ffovemment,  which  aims 
at  thus  training  seamen  for  the  navy.  The  salmon-fishery  of  some  of  the  rivers  baa 
.  begun  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market.  The  herring-fishenr  has 
not  hitherto  received  special  attention,  but  vast  shoals  of  herrings  frequent  the  fiords. 
The  most  important  agricultural  operations  are  those  of  the  hay-harvest  The  seeds  of 
the  meiur,  or  upright  sea  lyme  grass  (elymus  arenarius\  are  gathered  and  used  for 
making  pottage  and  cakes,  and  are  much  relished;  bread  made  of  imported  grain  being 
rather  a  luxury  in  the  houses  of  the  common  people.  Meal  made  of  Iceland  mosa  (q.v.) 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the  lichen  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  both  for  bome 
.  use  and  for  exportation.  Potatoes,  turnips,  kale  and  cabbage,  spinach,  parsley,  radishes, 
.mustard,  cresses,  etc.,  are  produced  in  sardens.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Iceland  has  only 
begun  to  be  developed.  In  no  part  of  tne  world  is  sulphur  found  in  such  abundance. 
Iron  ore  is  also  found.  There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  brown  coal  called  aurtarbrand  (q.  v.), 
which,  along  with  driftwood,  is  much  used  for  fuel  on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  population  of  Iceland  was  once  100,000,  but  it  subaequeotly 
idiminishea.  Sipce  1840,  when  it  amounted  to  57.094,  a  gradual  increase  has  taken  place, 
until  in  1870  it  had  reached  69,783.  The  people,  who  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  are 
distinguished  for  honesty,  purity  of  morals,  and  a  wonderful  love  of  education.  Not- 
withstismding  their  poverty  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  it  is  rare  to  find  an 
Icelander  who  cannot  read  and  write.  They  belong  to  the  Protestant  church.  The 
clergy  are,  like  their  parishioners,  very  poor;  they  are  under  one  bishop.  The  Ice- 
landers are  strongly  attached  to  their  native  countrjr,  and  delight  in  the  study  of  its 
history  as  set  forth  in  ancient  tagM  and  poems.  Their  language  is  the  old  Norwegian, 
preserved  in  almost  its  pristine  purity.  See  Scandinavian  Lan61taob6  and  LdniuA- 
TUBB.  They  are  rather  a  small  race,  and  seldom  attain  to  a  great  age.  Scurvy  was  a 
very  common  disease,  and  cases  of  elephantiasis  were  frequent,  probably  owing  in  ajpreal 
measure  to  the  nature  of  their  fooo,  and  still . more  to  their  miserably crowdedand 
unventilated  dwellings,  which  are  mostly  cottases  of  the  humblest  description,  buiil 
of  turf  or  of  pieces  of  lava,  the  crevices  stuffed  with  moss,  and  the  root  formed  of 
turf,    Ths  former  of  these  diseases  has  now  entirely  disappeaied,  and  the  latter  is 
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•befcomibg  Very  rare.  Tbe  knlHins  of  stockings  and  gloves  is  a  common  kiml  of 
^domestic  iudusstry,  and  with  tlio  sale  of  skins,  wool,  feathers,  eider-down.  (Ish-oiK  etc., 
enables  the  peasantry  to  procure  a  few  articles  of  foreign  produce.  The  cliief  imports 
are  rye,  barley,  flour,  coflfee,  liquors,  tobacco,  su«jjir.  coal,  iron,  etc.  Upwnrcis  of 
40,000  Danish  barrels  of  grain  (of  all  kinds)  are  annually  imported:  nlso  nlwut  427,000 
lbs.  of  coflfee,  448,000  qts.  of  various  liquors,  109,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  457.000  U)s.  of 
«ogar,  and  82,000  chaldrons  of  coal.  The  annual  exports  arc  valued  at  about  £400,000, 
and  consist  of  dried  dsth,  wool,  hosiery,  tallow,  train-oil.  lard,  salt  meat,  feathers,  skins, 
4ind  horses.  The  destruction  of  meadows  by  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  interruption  of 
fishing  by  drift-ice,  have  sonietimes  caused  great  distress.  Since  185«j  free-trade  has  been 
in  force;  32  authorized  trading-places  have  been  opened,  of  which  Heykiavik,  with  a 
pop.  of  8.024.  add  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  ihc  s.w.  of  the  island,  is  the  most 
important  Here  the  governor  resides,  and  the  aWiing,  a  kind  of  parliament,  is  held; 
here  are  a  college,  medical  and  tlieological  schools,  a  public  library  of  10,000  volumes, 
«  royal  IceUindic  society,  and  an  observatory;  and  uewsjinpers  nnd  Icelandic  books 
4ire  printed.  There  is  regukir  steam-communication  during  summer  with  Lcith  and 
Copenhagen. 

The  authentic  history  of  Iceland  begins  with  (ho  latter  half  of  the  Otb  c,  when 
emigrants  from  Norway  settled  here.  The  Landnama  Book,  however,  one  of  the 
-earliest  of  the  records  of  the  island,  states  that  the  Christian  relics  found  here  by  the 
Norwegians  on  their  arrival — as  wooden  crossL's,  etc. — had  l)cen  erected  previously  by 
Irish  settlers.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  nuthcntic  successful 
settlement  of  Iceland  was  made  under  Ingolf,  a  Norwegian,  who,  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  on  the  s.  coast  in  870,  succeeded  in  establishing  hiniself  nt  Reykiavik  in 
874.  The  changes  introduced  in  Norway  by  Harald  Haarfager  cnui^ed  many  who  could 
not  endure  them  to  betake  themselves  to  other  countries,  and  jiarticuhirly  to  Iceland, 
all  the  habitable  coast  districts  of  which  were  occupied  wiihin  sixty  years,  arid  the  old 
Norwegian  institutions  were  transferred  to  it  unmodified.  The  government  wasnt  first, 
in  the  times  of  paganism,  hierarchic  and  aristocratic;  it  became  afterwards  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  republic.  The  althing  met  every  summer  in  the  valley  of  Thingvalla. 
Christianity  wjis  not  established  by  law  till  'lOOO  a.d.,  and  then  not  without  much 
opposition.    Schools  were  then  founded,  and  two  bishoprics  in  Holar  and  Skalholt. 

The  Icelanders  were  enterprising  sailors  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  nnd 
discovered  Greenland  about  the  year  982,  and  a  part  of  the  American  coast,  which 
they  called  Vineland,  about  990.  They  made  voyages  also  to  the  south,  visiting  the 
furthest  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  litera- 
ture and  commerce  was  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
when,  in  consequence  of  domestic  broils,  llaco  V.  of  Norway  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  whole  island  under  his  sway  in  1262.  nnd  a  declension  began,  which  continued  till 
a  new  impulse  Wiis  given  to  the  minds  of  men,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  reformation. 
When  Norway  was  united  to  Denmark  in  1880,  Iceland  shared  its  fate,  but  was  not 
transferred  along  with  Norway  to  a  new  allegiance  in  1814.  The  Protestant  religion 
was  introduced  m  1940,  but  not  fully  established  till  1551.  In  the  17th  c.  (he  island 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  Algerine  ]>irate8,  who  carried  away  many  persons 
to  slavery.  In  1707  small-pox  carried  off  18,000  persons;  in  1784-86  about  9.000  died 
of  famine.— Tlie  althing,  after  it  had  subsisted  for  fully  900  years,  was  swpprewed  in 
the  19tb  c,  but  was  reorganized  in  1848.  By  the  new  constitution  for  Iceland  of  Jan., 
1874,  the  althinff  has  obtained  legislative  powers  in  all  matters  concerning  Iceland. 
— See  Von  Troil,  LOUrs  on  Iceland,  1779;  sir  George  Mackenzie,  Tratels  in  Iceland, 
1810;  Henderson,  Journal  of  a  Bmdent  in  Iceland,  1818;  C.  8,  Forbes,  Iceland,  iUt  Vol- 
eanoes,  Oey^ern,  and  Glaeien,  1800;  S.  Bariag-Gould,  Inland,  itsSeenee  and  8a§ia8,  1868; 
capt.  Richard  P.  Burton,  UUinut  Thvte:  a  SamnMr  in  leOand,  1875. 

ICEIAHB  KOBB,  Cetraria  islandicn,  a  Tfchen  found  in  nil  the  northern  -pans  of  tbe 
world,  and  valuable  on  account  of  its  nutritious  and  medicinal  properties.  It  is  col- 
lected as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Norway  and  Iceland.  In  very  northern  regions  it 
grows  even  near  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  more  sovithern  countries,  it  is  found  on  moun- 
tains. It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Britain,  although  not  turned 
to  any  economic  account.  In  Carniola  it  is  used  for  fattening  cattle  and  pigs.  It 
grows  in  extreme  abundance  in  Iceland  on  tracts  otherwise  desert;  and  numerous 
parties  migrate  from  great  distances  with  horses,  tents,  and  provisions,  in  the  summer 
montlis,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  it,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  for  food. 
In  many  places,  this  lichen  thickly  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  growing 
about  I'j  to  4  in.  hi^h.  and  consistinir  of  an  almost  erect  thallne  (q.v.).  It  is  of  a 
leathery  and  somewhat  cartilaprinous  pubstnnce.  When  Iceland  moss  Is  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  its  bitterness  is  first  partially  removed  by  steepin?  in  water,  after  which, 
in  Iceland  nnd  other  northern  countries,  it  Is  sometimes  pounded  nnd  made  into  bread; 
or  it  is  prepared  by  boilinir.  the  first  water  lieing  rejected.  It  is  often  boiled  with  milk, 
making  a  kind  of  jelly,  either  with  milk  or  water.  It  is  an  agreeable  article  of  food, 
and  very  suitable  for  invalids.  It  contain  about  80  percent  of  a  kind  of  starch  called 
Uehen  Rfnreh,  or  liehenin,  and  owes  its  bitterness  to  an  acid  principle,  cetraric  acid. — 
An  allied  species,  cetraria  mcaUs,  growing  in  northern  countries,  possesses  similar 
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properties.    It  is  very  abandant  in  some  parts  of  Iceland,  is  mnch  used  for  food,  and  la 
called  Mary*s grass  by  the  Icelanders. 

ICENI,  a  warlike  tribe  of  ancient  Britain,  occupying,  as  is  supposed,  that  port  of 
the  country  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  present  counties  of  r(orfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Under  their  queen  Boadicea  they  rebelled  againjt  the  Romans. 

lOE  PLAKT,  Mesembryantfiemum  (q.v.)  erystalltMim,  an  annual  herbaceous  plant, 
a  native  of  Africa  and  of  the  s.  oi  Europe,  remarkable  for  the  watery  veiuclea 
(papulof)  with  which  its  whole  surface  is  covered,  and  which  have  the  appearance  of 
granules  of  ice,  and  sparkle  in  the  same  manner  in  tlie  sun.  It  is  common  as  a  tender 
annual  in  our  green- houses,  the  peculiarity  from  which  it  derives  its  name  making  it 
an  object  of  interest.  The  seeds  are  used  for  food  in  the  Madeira  islands.  The  a&e» 
supply  barilla,  and  the  plant  is  burned  on  this  account  in  countries  where  it  abounds. 

ICH  DIEN,  translated  to  mean  **  I  serve,"  the  motto  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
According  to  one  theory  of  its  derivation,  the  phrase  was  employed  by  Edward  L  on 
presenting  his  new-born  son.  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  to  the  Welsh,  using  the  expression 
m  its  Welsh  signification— ^icArfy/i,  "  Behold  the  man,"  Another  view  attributes  it  to 
the  occasion  of  the  killing  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  by  the  black  prince  at  Creasy, 
and  asserts  thai  the  latter  found  the  motto  under  the  plume  worn  by  the  dead  king, 
and  iissumed  it  to  imply  that  "  he  served  under  the  king  his  father." 

ICHHEU'XOK,  Herpestea,  a  genus  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the 
{Bmily  viverrida  (q.v.),  having  a  much  elongated  body,  small  head,  sharp  muzzle* 
rounded  ears,  and  short  legs.  The  species,  which  are  pretty  numerous,  are  natives  of 
Africa  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  One,  the  Andalusiak  Ichneumon  {IT.  wid- 
dringtonu),  occurs  in  the  s.  of  Spain.  They  feed  on  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles^ 
eggs,  and  insects.  Some  of  them,  particularly  the  Egyptian  Ichnbuicon  {H»  ichneu- 
mon) and  the  Mangoustb  or  Munqus  (K  griaeua)  of  India,  have  been  greatly  celebrated 
as  destroyers  of  serpents  and  other  noxious  reptiles,  many  wonderful  fables  being 
superadded  to  the  truth  on  this  subject.  The  Egyptian  ichneumon,  the  ichneumon  of 
the  ancients,  is  larger  than  a  cat,  gray,  with  black  paws  and  muzzle,  and  a  black  tuft  of 
diverging  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail.    It  abounds  in  lower  Egypt,  but  in  upper  Egypt 


it  is  comparatively  rare.  It  often  enters  houses,  and  devours  poultry  and  tJieir  <  __ 
With  noiseless  gliding  motion  it  advances  on  serpents  until  it  can  suddenly  seize  them 
behind  the  head,  where  its  long  sharp  teeth  inflict  a  fatal  wound.  It  scratches  up  the 
sand  for  thQ  eggs  of  crocodiles,  which  it  cats  with  great  avidity.  It  was  a  sacred 
animal  among  the  ancient  Egyptians;  the  killing  of  it  was  forbidden;  and  individuals, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  funds  were  set  apart,  were  objects  of  worship.  The 
ichneumon  is  easily  domesticated,  and  forms  a  cut-like  attachment  to  the  place  of  ita 
residence.  It  is  useful  in  keeping  houses  free  of  rats  and  other  vermin.  It  is  therefore 
not  unfreqnently  domesticated  in  Egypt,  as  the  mango uste  also  is  in  India.  Thm 
species  is  rather  smaller,  of  a  lighter  color,  and  has  a  pointed  taiL 

ICKHEUMOlf,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  insects,  now  constituting  a  family  or  tribe, 
iehnsumonidm,  of  tlie  order  hjf/Mnoptera,  section  (erebrantia,  Ihe  iekneumonidm  are 
extremely  numerous.  Gravenhorst's  lehneumonologia  JBurojHta  describes  nearly  1850 
European  species,  and  they  are  equally  abundant  in  other  parte  of  the  world.  Many 
of  them  are  minute,  others  arc  large  insects;  a  few  of  the  tropical  species  are  amongst 
the  lai^gest  of  insects.  They  have  the  abdomen  united  to  the  thorax  By  a  pedim. 
which  is  often  very  slender.  The  abdomen  itself  is  slender,  and  the  whole  form 
attenuated.  The  antennas  are  generally  thread-like,  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
Joints,  and  are  kept  in  verv  constant  vibration.  The  ovipositor  in  some  is  short;  in 
some  it  is  very  long,  much  longer  than  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  inclosed  in  a  kind 
of  sheath  formed  of  two  parts,  concave  on  their  inner  surface,  from  which  it  is  disen- 
caged  when  about  to  be  used,  the  whole  then  often  seeming  as  three  threads  proceed- 
ing from  the  extremity  of  tlie  abdomen.  All  the  tehneumonidm  deposit  their  egKs  either 
in  or  on — ^generally  in— the  bodies,  eggs,  or  larvo  of  insects,  or  in  spiders,  ^ome  of 
them  deposit  their  eggs  in  aphides.  They  are  thus  extremely  useful  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener.  Particular  species  of  tchheutnamdcB  are  the  natural  enemies  of  particular 
kinds  of  other  insects.  Thus,  mierogaster  clomeratus  and  pimpla  imUgator  lay  their 
^gs  in  the  caterpillars  of  the  cabbage  butterfly.  Some  species  deposit  only  one  egg  in 
the  egg  or  larva  which  is  destined  to  afford  food  to  their  own  larva;  others  deposit  a. 
numl)er  of  eggs  together.  Those  which  have  a  long  ovipositor  use  it  to  reach  eggs  or 
larvae  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  iioles  of  wood,  etc.  The  ichneumon  larv»  gen- 
.  enilly  consume  only  the  fat  of  the  larva  on  which  they  feed,  which  continues  to  aabsiai 
'  and  80  to  sustain  tliem  till  they  are  ready  for  transformation  into  pupae.  In  their  perfect 
state,  the  iehn$u,monid<B  feed  only  on  tJie  juices  of  flowers.  They  are  very  often  to  be  seen 
flying  about  umbelliferous  flowers.  The  ichneumon  larvae  are  without  feet.  The  pupe 
of  many  are  inclosed  in  silken  cocoons. 

ICRNOLOOT  (Gr.  science  of  footprints)  is  the  name  given  to  that  section  of  paleontol- 
ogy which  treats  of  the  impressions  made  on  mud  or  sand,  now  indurated  into  rock, 
by  the  animals  of  the  period  to  which  tlie  rocks  belong,  or  by  meteoric  or  other 
transitory  physical  forces.  The  actual  remains  of  the  hard  portions  of  the  animals  them- 
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Belves  are  tlie  materials  on  wliicb  chiefly  rest  our  knowledge  of  the  former  iirhul)itant8 
of  the  globe;  but  of  many  animals  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  more  or  less  distinct 
impressions  made  by  them  as  they  moved  over  the  surface  of  a  muddy  shore.  And 
in  some  beds,  not  only  is  the  evidence  of  the  shore-wave  preserved  in  the  ripplc-mark, 
and  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  exhibited  in  the  superflcial  cracks,  but  frequently  the 
passing  hail-storm,  or  the  sudden  and  heavy  thunder-shower,  has  left  its  impress  upon 
them,  and  this  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  not  diflJcult  to  determine,  from  the  form  of  tho 
cup-like  depression,  whether  or  not  the  rain  was  accompanied  by  a  breeze,  for,  by 
observing  the  amount  of  difTcrencc  in  the  sides  of  the  cup,  and  tho  position  of  tho 
highest  bide,  the  direction  of  the  gale  and  its  yelocity  may  be  approximately  deter- 
mmcd.  Though  the  force  or  body  forming  the  impression  has  been  removed  imme- 
diately after  it  has  made  the  pressure,  yet  in  these  prints  tho  evidences  of  animal 
life  and  of  the  activity  of  physical  forces  havo  come  down  to  us  from  tho  remotest 
periods. 

Tlio  impressions  occur  almost  invariably  on  rocks  that  havo  been  deposited  as  mud; 
only  in  a  few  cases  have  they  been  noticed  in  sandstone.  Sometimes  the  argillaceous 
deposit  is  a  thin  layer  between  two  sandstone  beds;  it  is  then  difllcult  to  obtain  a  clear 
surface  in  the  shale;  but  the  details  are  carefully  preserved  in  relief  in  the  natural  cost 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  superimposed  sandstone.  In  this  manner  the  footprints  are 
preserved  at  Stoui-ton  in  Cheshire. 

Tlic  necessary  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  footprints  seem  to  be  cither  of  tho 
following.  Tlie  Bilt-bed  may  havo  formed  an  extensive  flat  shore,  uncovered  by  tho 
tide  at  each  ebbing.  Whatever  impressions  were  made  on  this  plastic  surface  would  be 
baked  and  hardened  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  if  it  remained  for  a  sulHcient  time 
uncovered  by  the  water;  ond  when  the  tide  again  flowed,  tho  hardened  mud,  resisting 
its  influence,  would  receive  another  film  of  sediment,  which  would  specially  deposit 
itself  in  the  depressions,  and  thus  secure  the  permanence  of  the  impressions.  Ihese 
influences  would  operate  more  powerfully  on  portions  of  the  shore  which  were  under 
water  only  at  spring-tides,  Tho  impressions  of  numerous  wading  birds  arc  preserved  in 
this  manner  at  the  present  day,  on  the  plastic  mud  which  covers  the  flat  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tide  rises,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  70  feet.  Both  Gould  and 
Lyell  have  given  detailed  accounts  of  the  process  as  it  goes  on  there.  The  other  method 
is  one  independent  of  the  sun's  influence,  where,  on  an  ordinary  muddy  shore  dur- 
ing the  recession  of  the  tide,  the  deprcsssions  are  filled  up  by  blown  sand,  and  the  tide, 
on  its  return,  flows  over  a  level  surface,  on  which  it  deposits  a  fresh  layer  of  silt. 

The  study  of  ichnology  carries  us  back  to  the  remotest  known  period  of  animal  life 
on  tho  globe.  The  deposit  from  which  has  been  obtained  the  fragment  of  the  oldest 
known  trilobite  (palaeopyge),  contains  the  borings  of  certun  worms,  and  impressions  of 
rain-drops.  In  strata  of  the  same  period,  but  a  little  later,  scries  of  regularly  recurring 
groups  of  markings  arc  considered  by  Mr.  Salt<?r  as  having  been  produced  by  the  sharp 
claws  of  Crustacea  in  walking;  while  other  sets  ho  refere,  with  considerable  show  of 
probability,  to  the  strokes  of  Ihe  bifurcate  tail  of  an  unknown  crustacean  as  it  swam 
through  shallow  water.  From  the  American  representatives  of  the  same  rocks  (Potsdam 
sandstones),  prof.  Owen  has  described  a  number  of  impressions  made  apparently  by 
different  animals,  to  which  he  has  given  the  generic  name  of  protichnites.  The  slabs 
show  that  the  animals  made  at  each  step  14,  IG,  or  more  impressions.  They  were  most 
probably  Crustacea,  furnished  with  three  or  four  pairs  of  bifurcating  limbs,  like  the 
modern  king-crab.  Similar  impressions  havo  been  observed  iu  the  lower  Silurian  rocks 
of  Eskdale  in  Scotland,  and  havo  been  named  P.  ficoUeu9,  Tho  tracks  of  numerous 
annelids  occur  also  in  these  rocks.  Tlicy  exhibit  the  impressions  of  the  creatures  as 
thc^  moved  along,  or  sometimes  through,  the  soft  mud,  and  they  frequentiv  terminate  in 
a  distinct  impression  of  tho  form  of  the  worm  itself,  produced  perhaps  by  the  dead  body, 
although  no  trace  of  the  body  itself  is  preserved. 

The  footprints  of  a  small  rcptilo  had  been  observed  on  tho  sandstone  of  a  quarry 
near  Elgin,  which  most  probably  belongs  to  tho  old  red  sandstone  measures.  In  1851  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  produced  by  a  littlo  reptile  (telerpeton  Elginerue),  whose 
remains  were  there  found.  And  more  recently,  prof.  Huxley  has  referred  a  different 
set  of  impressions  to  the  remarkable  fish-Iiko  reptile,  stagonolepis,  which  he  describes. 

The  coal  measures  of  our  own  country  and  of  Qermany  havo  disclosed  the  footprints 
of  different  reptiles. 

The  new  red  sandstone  strata  abound  in  footprints.  It  was  tho  permian  or  lower  , 
division  of  this  scries  that  supplied,  in  1828,  the  impressions  which  gave  the  first  indi- 
cation  of  animal  life  from  such  evidences  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Duncan — a  man  who 
deserves  lo  be  remembered  less  for  his  works  in  natural  history,  important  though  they 
were,  than  for  his  eminent  services  to  his  country  as  tho  founder  of  savings-banks. 
The  tracks  he  described  occur  on  the  layers  of  unctuous  clay  which. separate  the  beds 
of  sandstone  in  the  quarries  at  Corncockle,  Dumfriesshire;  they  frequently  are  clear 
and  delicate,  as  at  the  moment  when  they  were  impressed,  and  are  repeated  bed  after 
bed  on  the  fresh  tiiblets  as  they  were  prepared  for  their  reception.  From  their  number 
and  direction,  they  seem  to  lie  the  tracks  of  animals  ptu^sing  together  across  a  tide- 
receded  estuary,  to  some  frequented  ground  periodically  sought  for  food  or  pleasure. 
lio  animal  remains  whatever  have  been  found  associated  with  them;  they  seem,  how- 
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eTcr,  to  l)clofi^  to  forms  of  tortoise.  The  pnd  of  the  foot  was  soft  and  smooth;  tlic  light 
impressions  01  t ho  fore-foot  were  nearly  obliterated  by  the  hind-foot,  which  was  lur- 
ni«hed  with  four  claws.  Sir  William  Jardine,  on  whose  property  the  Conicockle 
qmirrieH  are,  has  made  tlicsc  tracks  the  subject  of  a  vnluuble  and  elaborate  monograph. 

In  the  triassic  rocks  the  well-known  foot  tracks  of  the  lubyrinthodou  (q.v.)  oc-cur. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  birds  are  the  traces  of  their  feet  in  the 
argillaceous  sandstoue^s  of  Connecticut,  which  are  now  known  to  be  of  the  lower  ooliiic 
age.  The  structure  of  the  iridactylo  feet  which  produced  these  impressions  exhibits 
the  regular  progression  in  the  numlier  of  the  toe- Joints  from  the  innermost  to  the  outer- 
most toe  peculUr  to  birds,  and  they  must  be  taken  as  evidencing  the  occurrence  thus 
early  of  the  class,  altliough  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before  the  fii*st  true  fossil  of 
a  bird  occurs;  namely,  the  remarkable  long-tailed  bird  from  the  upper  oolite  rocks  of 
Solenhofen,  recently  described  by  prof.  Owen.  Immense  tridactylc  footprints  hare 
been  known  for  many  years  in  rocks  of  wealden  age  in  the  s.e.  of  England.  At  first 
they  were  supposed  to  be  birds;  but  a  more  careful  examination  has  shown  them  to 
belong  to  reptiles;  and  the  discovery  in  the  same  strata  of  the  perfect  foot  of  a  young 
iguanodon,  measuring  21  in.  in  length,  and  furnished  with  three  toes,  which  would 
form  a  print  precisely  similar  to  the  trucks  so  long  known,  shows  them  to  have  been 
certainly  produced  by  the  iguamnion  (q.v.). 

ICHKOLOOY  {arU^,  Tlio  fossil  footprints,  or  ichnolitcs,  of  crustaceans  arc  very 
mimerous  in  America.  Dr.  Dawson  has  given  much  attention  to  this  study.  In  ol)serv- 
ing  the  habits  of  the  king  crab  he  found  that  in  walking  over  a  sandy  beach  it  makes 
marks  like  those  called  urotichnites  (see  antt).  In  the  sandstone  beds  whicii  contain 
the  protichnites  are  ladaer-like  impressions  called  climactichnites,  and  Dr.  Dawson  has 
shown  that  probably  they  are  the  marks  made  by  the  same  cru£>tacean,  when  swiromiog, 
which,  when  walking,  produced  the  protichnites.  The  ichnolitcs  found  in  the  eocene 
of  the  Paris  basin  arc  numerous,  the  most  notable  being  the  trilobed  footprints  of 
several  species  oi  paleotlierium  (q.v.),  and  also  those  of  anoploUierhim  (q.v.). 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  footprints  in  the  mcsozoic  rocks  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  tracks  formerly  supposed  to  iiave  been  made 
by  birds  were  made,  as  shown  by  prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  by  a  huge  batrnchian,  or 
frog-like  animal.  In  his  report  published  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  1836  lie  slates 
that  he  had  found  ichnolitcs  in  tiic  new  red  sandstone  in  38  localities.  In  all  there  were 
the  footprints  of  no  less  than  119  species  of  animals,  comprising  quadrupeds,  birds, 
saurians,  batrachians,  tortoises,  fishes,  crustaceans,  insects,  and  worms.  Borne  of  the 
surfaces  show  ripple-marks,  and  others  raindrop  marks.  The  collection  of  the  Connec- 
ticut valley  ichnolitcs  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Amherst  college,  and  comprises  more 
than  8,000  distinct  tracks.  Ichnolitcs  have  since  been  found  in  the  same  formation  in 
I^cw  Jersey,  and  in  the  lower  triassic  sandstones  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  England, 
and  in  Uildburghausen,  Saxony.  The  European  footprints  somewhat  resemble  an 
impression  of  the  human  houd,  and  for  a  while  were  supposed  to  be  the  footprinu  of  s 

Suadrupcd  called  c/ieiroiherium,  belonging  to  the  kangaroo  family.  It  is  now,  however, 
louglit  that  the  tracks  arc  those  of  u  crocodilcan  called  labyHnthodon. 

ICHTHTOBO  RVIiITE  (Gr.  fisli-spear  stone),  the  came  given  to  fossil  fish  E^incs.  that 
are  not  uncommon  in  stratified  rocks.  Pltmostomous  fishes  have  their  dorsal  fin 
furnished  in  front  with  a  strong  l>ony  spine.  The  fin  is  connected  with  the  s|WDe.  and 
is  elevated  and  depressed  by  its  movement.  It  seems  also  to  be  employed  by  the  fish  as 
a  defense  against  its  larger  foes.  8oinc  bony  fishes  have  similar  spines,  as  the  stickle 
backs,  silurids,  etc.  The  spines  arc  most  frequently  unassociated  with,  any  fish 
remains,  having  belonged  to  plagiontomous  fish,  in  which  the  spine  is  simply  implanted 
in  tiic  flesh,  and  consequently  would  bo  speedily  separated  from  the  body  of  the  fisb 
when  it  began  to  decompose. 

The  earliest  oertain  evidence  of  vertebrate  animals  is  the  spines  of  plagiostomons 
cartilaginous  fishes  which  occur  in  the  bono  bed  of  the  Ludlow  rocks,  the  uppermost  of 
the  Silurian  deposits.  Spines  lielonging  apparently  to  three  species  have  been  found, 
tliey  are  small,  compressed,  slightly  curved,  and  finely  erooved  lengthwise,  and  belong 
to  the  genus  onchus.  Along  with  them  have  l)een  found  petrified  portions  of  tubercuUr 
and  prickly  skin,  like  the  shagreen  of  the  shark. 

The  old  red  sandstone  ha.s  supplied  such  a  variety  of  spines  as  to  have  afforded  the 
materials  for  establishing  fourteen  genera,  and  in  the  coal  measures  tbey  arc  more 
numerous,  belonging  to  no  less  than  twenty-one  genera. 

ICHTHTOL'OOY  (Gr.  Mtkys.  a  fish;  logos,  a  discourse),  that  branch  of  natural  hbtoiT 
which  treats  of  fishes.  Aristotle  is  the  most  ancient  author  having  any  claim  to  lie 
noticed  in  a  history  of  ichthyolosy,  nor  was  this  science  much  indebted  to  any  other  of 
the  ancients.  In  modern  times,  it  began  to  be  cultivated,  almut  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c,  by  Belon,  Rondelet,  and  Salvlani.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17lh  c.  it  made 
great  progress  tiirough  the  labors  of  Willoughhy  and  Ray:  in  the  18th  c,  through  tho^c 
of  Arledi.  Klein,  Linne,  Groiiow.  Brunich.  Scopoli.  and'Bloch;  in  the  bcfiniiinir  of  llie 
19tli  c,  through  those  of  Cuvier  and  De  laCep^de;  whilst,  more  recently,  Valenciennes, 
MUller,  Agassiz.  and  Owen  are  eminent  amon.ufst  many  wlio  have  prosecuted  the  study 
of  ichtliyology  with  ardor  and  success.     The  name  of  x  arrell  deserves  to  be  particularly 
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mentioned  for  his  work  on  Briti;;]!  fishes.  The  earlier  ichthyologists  genemlly  inchided 
the  eeUicea  umoni;  fishes.  Liune  ronioved  the  cetneea  to  their  proper  place.  He  also 
phiced  tiie  cartilaginous  fit/utt  with  reptiles  in  liis  class  ampliilnu,  from  Avhich  Ihey 
buvc  8iiu:e  lieen.  by  the  coniniou  consent  of  nutunilists,  brougiit  l>ack  to  their  place  in 
the  class  of  Dt^ljcs.  Linue's  system  of  ichthyo1o<ry  is  almost  ns  artificial  as  his  system  of 
botany.  It  is  founded  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  tins,  without 
reference  to  any  important  point  of  comparative  anatomy  or  animal  economy.  Other 
ichthyologists,  both  liefore  and  since,  have  labored  to  discover  a  natund  arrangement,  i 
to  wiiich  the  progress  of  comparative  anatomy  has  greatly  contributed,  although  sue-  | 
cess  is  still  confessedly  very  imperfect.  Even  the  system  of  Agassis,  founded  on  the 
external  cuverlnff  of  tishes,  is  not  wholly  artillcial,  and  is  of  very  convenieut  application 
to  fossil  ichthyology. 

ICHTHYOLOGY.    See  Fishes.  Vkbtkbiuta,  anU. 

ICHTHYOSAU  EV8  (Or.  flsh-reptile),  a  remarkable  genus  of  reptitos  which  inhabited 
the  sea  during  the  deposition  of  the  secondary  strata.  Like  the  modem  cetacea,  their 
structure  was  modified  to  suit  their  aquatic  life.  The  body  was  shaped  like  that  of  a 
fish,  the  limbs  were  developed  into  paddles,  and  the  tail,  long  and  Iizard*11ke,  was 
furnished,  it  is  believed,  with  a  fleshy  fin,  as  in  the  dolphin,  exeept  that  its  position  was 
vertical.  The  head  was  large,  and  produced  into  a  long  and  pomted  snout,  resembling 
that  of  the  crocodile,  except  tliat  th^  orbit  was  much  larger,  and  had  the  nostril  placed 
close  to  it.  as  in  the  whale,  and  not  near  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  Jaws  were  furnisked 
with  a  large  series  of  powerful  coBical  teeth,  lodged  cl«ie  togetlitr  in  a  continuous 
groove,  in  which  the  divisions  for  sockets,  which  exist  la  the  crocodile,  weie  indicated 
by  the  vertical  ridges  on  the  maxillary  bone.  The  teeth  wers  hollow  at  the  root, 
sheathing  the  young  teeth,  which  gradually  absorbed  the  base  of  the  older  ones,  and,  as 
they  grew,  pressed  them  forward,  until  tliey  Anally  displaced  them.  The  long  and 
slender  jaws  were  strengthened  to  resist  any  sudden  shock  by  being  formed  of  many 
thin  bony  plates,  which  produced  liglit  and  elastic  as  well  as  strong  jaws.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  head  was  the  eye,  which  was  no*  only  very  large — in  some 
specimens  measuring  13  in.  in  diameter— but  was  specially  fitted  to  aecoramodato 
itself  for  vision  in  air  or  water,  as  well  as  for  speedily  alteriiig  the  focal  distance  while 
pursuing  its  prey.  The  structure,  which  thus  flitted  the  eye  so  remarkably  to  the  wants 
of  the  animal,  consists  of  a  circle  of  18  or  more  overlapping  sclerotic  bony  plates  sur- 
rounding the  pupil,  as  in  birds.  This  circle  acted  as  a  sort  of  self'-adjustin  lelescope, 
and,  acc(>mt)anicd  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of  light  admitted  by  the  large  pupil, 
eual^led  the  ichthyosaurus  to  discover  its  pr^ai  great  or  little  distances  in  the  ol>8curity  ' 
of  the  night,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Tho  ueck  was  so  short  that  the  liody  was 
probably  not  in  tlie  letist  constricted  behind  the  head.  The  backbone  was  fi^di  like; 
each  joint  h(\d  boUi  its  surfaces  hollow,  making  the  whole  column  very  flexible.  The 
small  size  of  the  paddles  compared  with  the  body,  and  the  stiffness  of  Uie  short  neck, 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  tail  must  have  been  an  important  organ  of  motion.  Frof. 
Owen  is  satisfied  that  it  was  furnished  wiih  a  vertical  tail,  because  the  vertehrss  are 
compressed  vertically,  and  also  because  the  tail  is  frequently  found  disarticulated  a 
shore  distance  from  ite  extremity,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  upright  tail  had  caused  it  to 
fall  when  the  animal  had  l)egun  to  decompose.  The  flsh-like  body,  the  four  paddles, 
and  especially  the  powerful  tail,  would  make  the  ichthyosauri  active  in  their  move- 
ments; and  consequent l^r,  with  their  predaceous  habits,  very  dangerous  enemies  to  the 
other  animals  that  inhabited  with  them  the  secondary  seas.  That  tlieir  principal  food 
consisted  of  fishes,  is  evident  from  the  masses  of  broken  bones  and  scales  of  con- 
temporary fishes  that  have  been  found  under  tiieir  ribs  in  the  place  where  the  stomaeh 
of  the  animal  was  situated. 

The  remains  of  ichthyosauri  are  peculiar  to  the  secondary  strata,  occurring  in  the 
various  members  of  the  series  from  the  lower  lias  to  the  chalk,  but  having  their 
greatest  development  in  tlie  lias  and  oolite.  More  than  aOspecies  have  Iicen  discovered : 
they  differ  from  eacli  other  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  head,  some  having  a  long  and 
slender  snout,  like  the  gavhil  of  the  Ganges,  while  others  had  short  and  broad  heads, 
moro  like  the  common  crocodile. 

The  great  repository  for  ichthyosaurian  remeins  hithertOi has  been  the  lias  at  Lyme 
Regis.  I 

I€HTHT0'8I8|  or  Fibh-skik  Disbasb,  is  chamcterized  by  a  hardened,  thickened,  I 
rough,  and  almost  homy  state  of  the  rnticle,  which  breaks  into  small,  irregular,  scale- 1 
like  pieceFi.  which  do  not  readily  exfoliate,  but  which,  if  removed,  are  speedily  rcpro- 1 
duced.    The  disease  mav  affect  almost  the  whole  surface,  or  maybe  confined  to  a 
single  part;  and  is  most  frequently,  but  not  always,  congenital.    It  is  attended  with  no 
constitution nl  disturbance,  and  the  general  health  Is  often  very  good.    The  disease  is, 
however,  extremely  obstinate,  and  when  congenital,  may  be  considered  as  incurable. 

The  treatment  consists  ia  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  or  vapor  Imth,  so  as  to  soften 
tho  Uiickeoed  epidermin  and  to  facilitate  its  removaK  and  friction  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
flannel  may  l)e  conjoined  with  the  bath.  The  employment  of  sulpiiureous  baths,  such 
as  those  at  Harrogjite,  has  occasionally  been  found  of  temporary^3jUf|^^^n(d(^^|^|^|^ 
administration  of  tar,  cod  liver  oil,  etc.,  sometimes  gives  relief.  o 
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ICICA,  a  ^cnu8  of  trees  of  tbe  natural  order  amyridacecB,  having  pfnnate  leaTca  with 
an  odd  tcrminul  leaflet,  and  white  flowers  in  pauiclcd  racemes:  the  flowers  Iiaving  a 
small  5-tooi lied  calyx,  6  petals,  10  stamens,  and  a  cup-shaped  disk  with  10  crenaluroson 
the  margin,  the  fruit  a  arupc. — L  icicariba  yields  the  American  elemi  (q.v.).— /.  Juiero- 
p?tylla,  a  tree  of  Guiana,  yields  a  yellow  aromatic  balsam,  which  long  retains  its  fluidity. 
and  is  used  as  an  application  to  wounds.  The  resinous  seeds  are  very  fragrant.—/. 
hepiaphylla  and  /.  Quianensia,  also  natives  of  Guiana,  yield  very  fragmnt  balsams,  which 
harden  into  a  gray  resin,  used  as  incense  in  churches  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
esteemed  useful  as  a  medicine  in  dysentery. — I.  altimma  is  a  tree  100  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  Guiana,  of  which  the  wood  is  known  as  whits  cedar  and  red  cedar,  and  as  acuyari, 
Samaria,  mora,  and  curana  tcood,  is  used  for  furniture  and  house-carpentry  and  for 
canoes. 

ICICLES,  in  heraldry,  are  charges  of  the  same  shape  as  drops  in  the  l)earin<^ called 
gutte  (q.v.),  but  reversed.  They  have  also  been  called  clubs,  locks  of  hair,  and  guttes 
revei-sed. 

ICILTUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  in  Kome,  which  produced  some  of  tbe  most 
zealous  defenders  of  the  plebeian  interest  against  the  patricians.  The  name  of  oac  of 
them  is  assocuited  with  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  the  l^endary  history  of 
Rome.    See  Appius  Claudius. 

I  CO,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  on  the  Salgado,  210  m.  n.w.  of  Part- 
hiba.  Tiie  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  shopkeepers,  who  supply  the  iutcrior 
with  articles  of  European  manufacture,  receiving  produce  in  return,  which  they  sead 
down  to  the  coast.    Pop.  6.000. 

ICOD',  or  IcoD  DB  L08  Vinos,  a  small  t.  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Teneriffe,  one  of  the 
Canaries  (q.v.).     Pop.  about  6,500. 

ICOLXXILL'.    SeeloNA. 

ICO  NHTK.     See  Konieh^ 

ICONOCLASTS  (Gr.  eikan,  image,  and  klato,  I  break),  tbe  name  used  to  designate 
those  in  the  church,  from  the  8th  c.  downwards,  who  have  been  opposed  to  the  use  of 
sacred  images— that  is,  of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  sensible  representations  of  sacred 
objects — or  at  least  to  the  paying  of  religious  honor  or  reverence  to  such  represenlaiions. 
The  iconoclast  movement  had  its  commencement  in  the  eastern  church.  Opinion  is 
divided  as  to  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  image-worship  (q.v.)  in  the  church: 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  tbe  6tb  and  7th  centuries  it  prevailed  extensively,  especially  ia 
the  eastern  empire,  and  that  practices  existed  in  some  churches  which  were  a  source  of 
much  suspicion,  and  even  of  positive  offense.  Manv  bishops  interposed  to  correct  these 
abuses:  but  the  iconoclast  movement,  strictly  so  called,  liegan  with  the  imperial  edict 
issued  in  726  by  the  emperor  Leo  III.,  suniamedthe  Isaurian,  forbidding  tbe  lionors  paid 
to  sacred  images,  and  even  commanding  the  removal  from  the  churches  of  all  im:i.ecs. 
that  of  our  Lord  alone  excepted.  This  was  followed  by  another  decree  in  780,  which 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  as  sinful  and  idolatrous,  all  acts  of  reverence,  public  or 
private,  to  images,  and  directed  that,  wherever  such  images  should  be  found,  they 
should  forthwith  be  removed  or  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  enfow^  this  decree 
occasioned  great  agitation,  especially  in  tbe  Qreek  islands  and  in  Italy.  The  popc« 
Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III.  protested  vehemently  against  it,  repudiated  the  imputa- 
tion of  idolatry,  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  honors  to  images  for  which  they  cod* 
tended.  Leo  persevered,  nevertheless,  in  his  opposition,  which  was  continued  by  bii 
snccesAor.  Constantino,  surnamed  Copronymus.  Under  this  emperor  a, council  was 
held  in  Constantinople  in  754,  in  which  the  iconoclast  decrees  were  affirmed  in  their 
fullest  extent,  and  Constantino's  son,  Leo  lY.,  renewed,  on  his  accession  in  778,  the 
enactments  of  liis  predecessors.  Under  the  widow  of  Leo,  the  empress  Irene,  a  council 
was  held  at  Nice,  786  (see  Imagb- worship),  in  which  these  proceedings  were  condemned 
and  revoked;  but  other  succeeding  emperors.  Nicephorus  (803-811).  Leo  the  Armenian 
(81&-8^).  Michael  the  stammerer,  and  Theophilus,  returned,  with  greater  or  less  severity, 
to  the  policy  of  the  iconoclast  emperors.  As  regards  the  Greek  church,  the  controversy 
mav  be  said  to  have  been  finally  settled  under  the  empress  Theodora  in  a  council  held 
at  Cnnstnntinople  in  840,  or  at  least  by  a  subsequent  one  of  870.  The  modern  usage  of 
the  Greek  church  permits  pictures,  but  rejects  graven  or  sculptured  representationa  of 
sacred  objects.  Except  in  Italy,  the  iconoclast  controversy  created  but  little  sensatioo 
^  in  the  western  church  until  the  movement  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  his  succes- 
sors, which  will  be  noticed  under  Imaob-wobship. 

In  the  modern  church,  the  popular  violences  directed  in  Switzerland,  Great  Britiifl. 
and  some  parts  of  Germany,  against  crucifixes,  images  of  saints,  and  other  objecU  aaio* 
elated  with  what  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  idolatry  of  Rome,  have  sometimeB  been 
described  under  the  name  of  iconoclasm. 

ICTINU8.  a  contemporary  of  Pericles.  He  was  the  chief  architect  of  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  488  B.C.,  the  temple  of  Epicurius  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Eleusinian  temple. 

ICY  CAPS,  a  headland  of  North  America,  is  in  71'  n.  Int,  about  the  middle  of  Ih** 
loug  reach  of  the  arctic  coast  between  cape  Lisburne  on  the  8.W.,  and  cape  North  or 
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Point  Barrow  on  then.  e.    It  was  diacovered  by  Oook  in  1778,  and  was  Ilia  furthest 
point  D.  of  Behrlng's  strait 

I'D  A,  a  liigh  mountain  range,  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  from  Phrygia  througli  Mysia 
into  Truas.  Tlie  city  of  Troy  was  situated  at  its  base,  ft  is  the  scene  of  many  ancient 
legends.  The  southern  part  of  the  ranee  was  called  Gargarus,  tbe  highest  peak  of 
which  is  about  4,700  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here  there  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  there- 
fore was  culled  the  Idaan  Mother,  From  Ida  flow  several  famous  streams,  as  the  Orani- 
cus,  Simols,  and  Scamander. —There  is  another  Ida  in  Crete,  extending  from  w.  to  e., 
and  now  called  Psiloriti.  On  this  Ida,  according  to  an  ancient  legend,  Zeus  was 
educated. 

IDA.  a  CO.  in  w.  Iowa;  482  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  226.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile.  Staple 
products:  grain,  potatoes,  and  sorghum.     Capital,  New  Ida. 

IDAHO,  a  n.w.  territory  of  the  United  States,  bounded  n.  by  British  America,  e.  by 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  s.  by  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  w.  by  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Area  86,294  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  generally  elevated,  and  the  soil  capable  of  high 
cultivation.  Agriculture,  however,  has  been  little  prosecuted;  and  the  main  source  of 
the  wealth  of  the  territory  consists  in  its  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals.  Pop.  70, 
14,999.  Capital,  Boise  City.  Organized  as  a  territory  in  1868,  Idaho  was  afterwards 
diminished  in  area  by  the  abstraction  of  Montana  to  form  a  separate  territory. 

IDAHO  iante%  a  mountainous  territo^  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  Bockj  mountains,  embracine  many  of  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  river;  between 
lat.  42°  aad  49' n.,  and  Ion.  lir  and  117°  10'  w.;  bounded  n.  by  British  ColumbU^ 
which  it  touches  onlj^  by  a  narrow  strip,  w.  by  Oregon  and  Washington  territory,  e.  by 
Montana  and  Wyoming  territories,  and  s.  bv  Utah  and  Nevada.  The  e.  line  is  irregu- 
lar, following  most  of  the  way  the  course  of  the  Rocky  and  Bitter  Root  mountains,  so 
that  the  brendUi  of  the  territory,  which  is  nearly  800  m.  on  the  s.,  is  loss  than  50  m.  on 
the  north.  Tlie  length  of  the  territory  from  n.  to  s.  is  nearly  600  miles.  Its  area  embraces 
86,294  sq.m.,  or  55,228,160  acres,  of  which  only  16,925,000  acres  are  suited  for  ngricul- 
ture,  and  5,000,000  for  grazing;  over  14,000,000  acres  which  are  now  sterile  might  be 
reclaimed  by  irrigation.  The  mountain,  timber,  and  mineral  lands  cover  an  area  of 
S3. 900, 000  acres;  tlie  lakes  575.000  acres.  Its  arable  portions  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
river  valleys  and  around  the  lakes;  and  even  manv  of  the  valleys,  notablv  the  upper 
vallev  of  the  Salmon  river,  lie  at  so  great  an  elevation,  and  surrounded  by  such  a 
brcaJih  of  lofty  snow-capped  mountains,  that  tbe  season  between  severe  frosts  is  too 
fihort  to  permit  much  development  of  agriculture. 

The  mountain  system  of  Idaho  is  peculiar,  and  its  central  uplifts  are  too  separate, 
extensive,  and  lofty  to  be  ranked  as  mere  spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountain  chain.  The 
Salmon  river  range,  which  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  territory,  a  poition  of  which, 
near  the  sources  of  that  groat  river,  is  known  as  the  Saw-tooth  range,  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  lofty  ranges  of  America.  It  covers  an  area  as  large  as  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  The  Snake  or  Shoshone  river  valley  encircles  it  e.,  s.,  and  w.,  and  the  Sal- 
mon river,  w.  of  Salmon  City,  on  the  north.  1  he  following  large  tributaries  of  tlie 
Snake  river  all  have  their  sources  within  a  few  miles  from  the  junction  of  lat.  44"  with 
long.  IH"*  80',  viz. :  the  Salmon,  flowing  n.n.w. ;  the  Wood  river,  flowing  s.s.e.;  the  Little 
Wood,  in  the  same  direction;  the  Lost  river,  s.e. ;  the  e.  fork  of  the  Salmon,  n.e. ;  and 
the  sources  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Bois6  river,  s.w.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  streams 
radiate  to  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass  from  this  lofty  central  range,  yet  all  flow 
into  Snake  river  at  last.  The  government  not  yet  having  made  a  sui'vcy  of  this  part  of 
the  territory,  no  map  yet  published  (1880)  gives  any  correct  impressions  of  the  sources  or 
-directions  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  it.  The  Salmon  mountains,  like  the  Alps, 
are  apparently  without  system  or  parallelism,  and  broken  into  a  score  of  disjointed 
ranges,  through  wliich  streams  flow  in  all  directions,  in  tortuous  valleys,  with  intricate 
exits  and  entrances.  The  Wood  and  Salmon  rivers,  however,  divide  these  mountain 
masses  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  bv  tlieir  valleys:  Idaho  having,  as  above  indicated,  a 
generally  n.n.w.  direction.  The  point  where  the  two  valleys  head  is  known  as  the 
Wood  river  pass;  is  nearly  9,000  ft.  high,  but  quite  practicable  for  the  construction  of 
eitlica*  wagon  or  rail  road;  while  both  valleys,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  are  easy  planes  for  road.<t.  These  valleys  and  this  pass  are  therefore  the  natural 
passage-wav  into  the  heart  of  Idaho.  A  road  is  just  completed  up  the  Wind  river  val- 
ley to  withm  a  few  miles  of  the  summit  of  the  ptxss,  and  will  probably  becontinued  over 
the  pass  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Salmon  to  the  Yankee  fork  before  this  description 
reaches  the  eye  of  the  render.  It  is  at  tlie  sources  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  these  two 
valleys  that  exten.<tive  discoveries  of  silver  and  lead  quartz  veins,  and  some  gold,  have 
recently  been  made.  The  loftier  parts  of  these  mountains  are  ffeneraltv  granite  or 
gneiss, 'but  limestone  belts  are  frequent,  especially  in  the  Wind  river  valley,  and  out- 
crops of  slaty  rock  are  found  in  many  places. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  tcnitory  the  Bitter-root,  Eootcnay,  Coeur  d*A16ne,  and 
Clearwater  mountains  may  bo  considered  as  spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range,  while 
the  Bear  river  ranees  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  territory  form  connecting  links  between  the 
main  continental  divide  and  the  Wasatch  mnge.  The  crests  and  summits  of  the  Sal- 
mon river  mountains,  and  those  of  the  n.w.  part  of  the  territory,  range  from  lO.'OOO  lo 
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18,000  ft.  above  tbe  sea;  those  of  tbe  6.0.  are  somewhat  lower.  The  most  rcmarkahle- 
feature  of  Idaho  connected  with  its  mountain  system  is  the  vast  lava  bed  which  covers 
the  wliolc  of  the  territory  on  the  8.e.  and  s.  along  the  course  of  tbe  Siuike  river; 
forming  a  desert  400  m.  h)ng.  mostly  on  tlie  n.  side  of  the  river,  varying  in  width  from 
40  to  60  m.,  and  exhibiting  over  a  consider  ..ble  part  of  that  area  the  black  and  ragged 
character  of  a  recent  volcanic  eruption.     It  is  the  eastern  end  of  a  vast  volcanic  Licit 

I  extending  westerly  to  the  Pacific;  and  of  the  sanie  character  as  the  lava  beds  in  which 
capt.  Jack  with  his  Indian  warriors  long  evaded  the  U.  S.  troops  in  California.     The 

I  volcanic  craters  from  which  all  this  sea  of  lava  has  been  poured  out  are  plainly  indicated 
by  the  planes  of  the  flows,  though  the  craters  themselves  are  generally  inconspicuous 
among  the  mountains  that  Ixmnd  the  lava  on  the  north.  W.n.w  from  fort  Hall  and 
Blackfoot  station,  on  the  Utah  and  Northern  railway,  are  the  Three  Buttes,  known  since 
the  first  migration  to  the  Piiciflc  coast  as  landmarks  on  the  great  emigrant  route  which 
traversed  this  lava  field  near  them  to  reach  the  foot-hills  of  the  Salmon  river  mountains. 
These  bnttes  rise,  isolated,  out  of  the  lava  plain,  and  have  lieen  volcanoes.  The  middle 
one,  however,  was  last  to  spread  its  molten  streams  on  every  side,  as  proved  by  the 
descending  planes  of  lava.  It  Is  probable  that  the  whole  northerly  side  of  this  volcanic 
belt  was  dotted  with  craters  when  the  lava  de|x>sit  took  place,  but  they  are  now  recog- 
nizable ii)  a  few  places  only,  where  last  in  action.  After  covering  the  great  plain  the 
lava  flowed  backward  into  the  mouths  of  the  valleys  between  the  foot-hills  on  the  n.,  so 
that  nearly  all  the  streams  that  flow  e.  and  &.«.  are  dammed  by  tbe  lava,  and 
sink  into  its  porous  masses,  flowing  under  it.  to  reappear  after  a  sulitemioean  passage 
from  30  to  50  m.  as  springs  and  cascades  issuing  from  the  basal  tie  walls  of  8nake  riYer. 
The  most  rugged  portion  of  this  desert  lies  near  the  foot-hills  on  its  northern  edge 
On  tiie  line  of  its  back -flow  to  these  hills,  and  up  their  valleys,  the  old  emigrant  rmd 
was  forced  to  make  its  tortnous  windings  to  avoid  the  roug^i  lava.  The  lower  poitions- 
of  the  plain  nearer  the  Snake  river,  either  by  reason  of  greater  age  and  disintegralion, 
or  by  alluvial  deposits  upon  it,  are  covered  with  soil  upon  which  the  sajipe-brush 
flourishes,  and  which  needs  only  hrrigatiou  to  be  productive  of  whatever  crope  its  eleva- 
tion }U»ove  the  sea  will  permit. 

liio^rs. — The  Snake  or  Shoshone  river,  or  Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia,  with  its 
branches,  drains  all  the  territory  except  the  far  n.  and  tbe  8.0.  portions.  The  Bear  river, 
which  flows  into  Great  Salt  hike,  drains  and  waters  a  |)ortionof  the  temtoiy  that  admits 

^  of  considerable  agricultural  development.  The  Snake  rises  in  the  main  Uocky  moun- 
tain range  in  Wyoming,  entering  Idaho  on  a  n.e.  course,  then  comes  to  the  s.  and 

'  by  an  iri-egular  semicircle  flows  s.  w.,  w..  n.  w..  and  n.,  where  it  divides  the  territory  from 
Oregon;  &nd  thence  turns  westward  to  Join  the  Columbia.  Steamers  asocmd  from 
its  mouth  to  LcwisLoo,  and  it  is  navignible  also  from  the  mouth  of  Powder  river  to 
Salmon  falls,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  It  traverses  a  course  of  830  m.  in  Idaho  alone. 
Its  chief  tributaries  from  the  u.  side,  in  the  territory,  are  the  Clearwater,  the  Salnion,. 
the  Weiser,  the  Payette,  the  Boise,  and  the  Malado  or  Wood  rivers;  from  the  s.  the 
Owyhee  river,  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  streiima.  The  river  from  its  entrance  into 
the  territory  down  to  the  falls  at  its  southern  curve  is  generally  deep,  narrow,  and 
rapid,  and  can  be  used  to  irrigate  large  areas  of  adjacent  lands  now  desert  for  lack  of 
water.  Below  the  falls  it  cute  deep  through  beds  of  lava  and  rock.  Three  falls  in  tbe 
river  deserve  notice.  The  American  f alia  have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  60  or  70  feet 
The  Shoshone  falls  are  inferior  only  to  those  of  the  Niagara  and  the  Yosemtte.  The 
river  here  is  600  ft.  wide.  Above  the  fails  it  is  divided  by  five  islands  into  six  parts, 
and  then,  after  flowing  400  yards  further,  it  passes  in  an  unbroken  sheet  over  a  preci* 
pice,  milking  a  perpendicular  descent  of  200  feet.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  tbe 
body  of  water  is  almost  equal  to  that  at  Niagara.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  Salmon  falls,  A  m.  below  the  Shoshone,  are  20  ft.  high.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  waterfalls  in  the  territory,  some  of  which  are  of  greater  height  than  those 
above  named,  though  the  body  of  water  is  smaller.  The  valleys  of  the  trilmuiy 
streams  are  from  8,000  to  6.000  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  some  of  them  are  from  10  to  15 
m.  wide.  The  Salmon  river  drains  a  laiige  part  of  the  central  mountains  of  Idubo,  and 
flows  from  its  source  a  of  lat.  44,  first  &.n.w.,  then  turns  dne  e.,  where  it  receives  tbe 
Yankee  fork,  a  small  stream  recently  made  famous  by  great  mines,  and  after  flowing 
about  50  m.  e.,  runs  n.  and  finally  w.  to  the  Snake.  Its  head*streams  are  numerous,  and 
formed  directly  from  the  snows  of  lofty  mountain  ranges,  so  that  the  river  is  a  oon- 
siderable  stream  near  its  source,  there  flowing  through  a  valley  of  rare  beauty,  though 
too  elevated  to  have  value  as  grazing  or  agricultural  land.  At  every  part  of  its  eourse 
it  is  fed  by  mountain  streams.  The  Boise  river  is  msfle  by  the  junction  of  tho  North. 
Middle,  and  South  forks,  which  flow  s.w.  from  tho  Saw-tooth  range  of  the  Sidmon* 
river  mountains  and  drop  down  from  their  sources  to  vtdleys  of  lower  level  than  tliose 
of  other  parts  of  the  territory;  so  tliat  tho  s.w.  part  of  the  territory  and  the  valley  of 
the  Boise  river  are  the  warmest,  and  most  varied  in  agricultural  products.  Fruits  and 
^getablos  of  all  kinds  grown  in  the  northern  states  flourish  there.  The  Weiaer  and 
Payette  rivers  six;  chiefly  noted  for  having  been  the  theater  of  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful gold  placer  diggings  ever  known.  The  Wood  river,  known  where  it  enters  the 
Snake  as  the  Maladc,  flows  southeriy  fmrn  sources  in  lat.  44''  in  the  Salmon-river 
jBouutains.     Where  it  issues  from  tiie  mduntains  on  the  northern  edge  of  tiie  lava. 
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plain  its  (letritns  widens  into  a  pinin  of  20.000  or  more  acres  5.700  ft.  above  tfic  sea, 
Mihlch  !he  river  might  be  made  to  irrfgjiti*.  Tlie  river  above  this  descends  through  a  nar- 
row valley  by  an  easy  plane  from  its  source  n  tbe  par*  at  the  head  of  the  ISalmim  river. 
The  Lenilii,  the  most  ejisterly  tributary  of  tlic  Salmon,  joins  it  at  Salmon  city,  and  is  fed 
by  short  slreams  directly  from  the  main  divide  of  tlie  l<ocky  mountains.  The  Clearwater 
is  the  main  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  also  known  for  its  gold-washings. 
Three  h)ng  narrow  lakes  furnish  a  peculiar  navigation  for  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  territory.  These  are  the  Ctee/r  d*Alene,  alwut  18  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  empryin'j 
by  the  Spokane  river  into  the  Columbia;  lake  Pend  d^Oredlen,  really  a  wide  part  of 
Clarke's  fork  of  the 'Columbia  river,  about  80  m.  long  and  2  to  6  m.  wide;  and  lake 
KaoL^ku,  flowin«»  into  Clarke's  fork  from  the  mouth.  Tliese  lakes  are  bordered  by  a 
country  rich  in  limber,  especially  a  large  growth  of  red  cedar. 

The  climate  of  Idaho  is  somewhat  varied,  though  generally  delightful  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  winters  in  the  high  mountains  are  extremely  cold,  with 
deep  snows:  but  in  the  lower  valleys  and  plains  cattle  sometimes  winter  without 
shelier.  In  the  w.  part  of  the  territory  the  temperature  is  not  very  different  from  that 
of  central  Illinois;  in  the  e.  portion  it  is  more  like  that  of  the  n.  part  of  New  England, 
while  in  the  high  vidleys  of  the  mountains  snows  rest  till  June.  Idaho  was  organized 
as  a  territory  by  congress  in  1863,  but  with  an  area  more  than  three  times  as  large  >is 
thai  embraced  within  its  present  boundaries,  having  included  the  whole  of  Montana 
and  nearly  ail  of  Wyoming.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchas^e  of  1803,  and 
formed  successively  a  part  of  Oregon  and  Washington  territories.  It  was  first  explored 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  at  the  iK-ginning  of  the  present  c,  previous  to  which  time  it  is 
supposed  that  no  white  man  ever  set  foot  thereon.  After  that  it  was  traversed  only  by 
hunters  and  trappers  until  1859,  when  gold  was  discoveivd  near  the  northern  bound:ary. 
Tbe  total  population  of  the  territory  in  1870  was  20.588.  of  whom  5,631  were  Indians, 
4,274  were  Chinese,  and  60  were  negroes.  There  is  no  record  of  the  population  at  an 
earlier  date.  Of  the  poptilation  forming  the  basis  of  representation  (14,0U9),  12,184 
were  males,  2,815  females— 7,114  native,  and  7,886  foreign  born.  The  number  of 
families  was  4,104,  of  dwellinjjs  4,622.  The  principal  trilKis  of  Indians  were  the  Ncz 
Perces,  2,807  in  number,  livmg  on  a  reservation  of  1,844,000  acres  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  territory;  the  Shoshones,  numbering  516,  and  the  Bannocks,  521.  livini;  on 
u  reservation  of  1.668,000  acres  in  the  8.c.  part  of  the  territory,  and  about  2,000  of  other 
tribes,  on  a  reservation  of  266.000  acres  n.  of  that  of  the  Ncz  Percys. 

Mines  and  Mining. —Qto\i\,  silver  and  lead  are  found  near  the  sources  of  nearly  every 
river  in  Idaho.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1852  on  the  Pend  d'Oteilles  river,  but  not  \i\ ' 
paying  quantities  till  1860,  when  it  was  washed  with  profit  on  the  s.  fork  of  Clear- . 
water  river.  In  1862  valuable  ^old-bearing  deposits  were  found  In  the  streams  that 
form  the  Bois^  river;  the  following  year,  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Owyhee  river;  and 
subsequenllv  exceedingly  rich  ** finds"  were  worked  in  the  valleys  of  the  Weiser  and 
Payette,  'fhis  region,  better  known  as  the  Boise  basin,  proved  one  of  the  riche-t  placer 
gold-fields  ever  found.  These  and  other  valleys  in  the  temtory  are  estimated  hy  J. 
Koss  Brown  in  a  report  to  the  government  to  have  produced  prior  to  1868  $46,000,000 
of  the  precious  metals,  nearly  nil  gold.  Rossiter  W.  Kaymoiid.  who  brinirs  the 
estimate  down  to  1878  inclusive,  gives  the  product  of  1868.  ^7,000  000;  1869.  f7,000,. 
000;  1870.  $6,000,000;  1871,  $5,000,000;  1872,  $2,695,870;  1878,  $2,500,000:  nniking  up- 
wards of  $75,000,000  as  the  total  product  of  the  precious  metals  in  Idaho  down  to  1874. 
A  U.  S.  assay  office  was  established  at  Bois^  eit}',  the  capital,  in  1872.  From  the 
time  of  the  exhaustion  of  ihe  gold-washings  of  western  Idaho,  the  mountains  of  every 
part  of  the  territory  have  lieen  searched  for  silver-  and  gold-auartz  mines.  In  the  Owy- 
hee valley  and  Bois6  basin  many  silver-mines  have  been  worked  with  profit  .since  187», 
but  the  difficulty  of  getting  provisions  and  machinery  into  the  mountains  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  lava-belt  has  seriously  impeded  their  profitable  development  In  287.V76  very 
valuable  silver-  and  goltl-quartz  ledges  were  discovered  on  the  trihutaries  of  the  Salmon, 
river  s.  w.  of  Salmon  city,  the  most  famous  of  w!iich  are  on  Yankee  fork,  where 
Bonanz^i  city  has  sprung  up.  The  Custer  mine  there  is  remarkable  for  exhibiiing  the 
greatest  mass  of  ore  on  the  surface  ever  discovered.  On  that  mine  alone  $200,000  were 
expended  fn  1880  to  complete  and  stock  one  stnmp-mill.  In  1878  rich  surface  ores  were 
found  on  the  s.  sources  of  the  Salmon  river  in  tlie  Saw-tooth  moinitains.  and  mines  arc 
now  being  developed  there.  The  excitement  caused  by  that  discovery  led.  the  foUowinff 
3"ear,  to  the  exploration  of  all  the  mountains  about  the  sources  of  the  Salmon  and  Wood 
rivers,  in  whicli  previous  to  that  year  the  Indians  had  been  feared.  These  explonitions 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  great  numlwr  of  vnhnible  mines  of  silver  and  galena  ores, 
esx)ecially  in  the  tributaries  of  Wooil  river;  to  which  wagon-roads  are  now  (1880)  being 
made,  and  which  promise  to  secure  the  constmclion  of  a  railwav  across  the  lava  desert 
to  the  valley  of  the  river.  Four  villages  sprang  up  in  those  higli  valleys  in  1880  where 
two  years  before  no  sound  of  white  settler  had  ever  Imjcu  heard. 

Veffetatio n,  ^The  forests  of  Idaho  arc  eonfined  to  the  n.w.  part,  and  to  the  sheltered 
valleys  of  the  mountains.  Noble  pines,  spruces,  and  cedars  abound  in  the  n.  and  la 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Salmon-river  mountains.  Trees  of  these  species,  large  enough 
for  any  timoer  that  is  needed,  are  found  here  and  there  in  all  the  high  mountain  valleys. 
Tbe  red  cedar  of  Kootenay  and  Shoshone  counties  is  of  larger  size  and  in  greatembimSan(5i^ 
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than  !»  found  clsewbere  in  tbc  -world.  In  the  Bois6  basins,  on  the  tt.  slope  of  the  Saw. 
tooth  raugc,  groves  of  tbc  lofty  Oregon  long-leaved  piue  abound,  which  attains  a  height 
of  1^0  to  170  ft.,  a  djaiiietcr  of  4  to  7  ft.,  and  serves  for  saw-logs  almost  to  the  summit. 
On  the  e.  side  of  the  same  mountain  the  Norway  spruce  and  the  red  pine  attain  a 
diameter  of  8  to  5  feet.  Other  pines  and  firs  furnish  an  abundance  of  small  timber 
there.  The  country  e.  of  the  Salmon  and  Wood  rivers  ismeagerly  timbered,  and  l>elow 
an  altitude  of  6,000  ft.,  except  the  deciduous  growth  that  fringes  the  streams,  trees  are 
rarely  seen.  Willows,  poplars,  and  the  ash-leaved  maple  are  the  principal  trees  at  the 
streams.  Compared  with  the  eastern  states,  the  vegetable  growth  of  Idnho  is  extremely 
meager.  Wild  fruits  are  very  rare  in  most  parts  ot  the  territory.  Culiivaied  fruits  and 
Tegetablcs  are  grown  with  profit  in  many  places,  but  more  in  consequence  of  the  high 
prices  they  command  than  the  ease  or  cerUiinty  of  production;  though  in  the  8.w.  part 
there  are  valleys  where  the  climate  admits  of  a  profitable  culture  at  low  prices.  The 
Boise  basin  is  exceptionally  noted  for  its  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  grains oul^'  a  sroidl 
portion  of  the  territory  is  adapted,  yet  there  are  broad  stretches  of  land  on  botli  Bides 
of  the  Snake  river  and  in  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries  where  irrigation  would  produce 
the  same  results  in  making  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye  as  it  has  done  in  Utah ;  and 
there  arc  small  tracts  here  and  there  throughout  the  territory  where  these  crops  can  be 
grown  without  irrigation. 

Of  grazing-lands  there  are  considerable  tracts  in  the  aggregate,  but  so  scattered 
among  mountain  valleys  that  only  a  settlement  of  the  state  by  the  development  of  iis 
mines  will  make  the  small  valleys  valuable.  All  along  the  n.  side  of  the  lavn-bclt  the 
foot-hills  and  the  Camus  prairies  furnish  the  thousands  of  cattle  that  pass  eastwaiti  over 
the  old  emigrant  road  enough  to  live  on  as  they  travel.  It  is  estimated  that  150,000 
head  of  cattle  passed  along  that  road  in  1880.  This  indicates  a  high  value  for  grazing 
during  the  summer;  but  the  snow-fall  at  the  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  necessitates 
winter  feed  for  cattle.  Along  the  Snake  river,  on  both  sides,  there  are  numerous  apots 
and  valleys  of  grazing-lands  where  winters  are  not  severe  enough  to  prevent  cattle  and 
horses  from  picking  up  a  living  for  themselves.  Herders  and  packers  who  use  mules 
and  horses  in  the  northern  mountains  through  the  summer  season  withdniw  to  the 
valley  of  the  Snake  river  to  winter  their  stock.  In  the  n.  part  of  the  territory  it  ia  sot 
80  much  tbc  severity  of  the  winter  as  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  shortness  of  the  summer 
season  that  makes  stock-raising  of  little  account  there. 

Cliinate. — There  is  but  little  rain-fall  in  any  part  of  southern  Idaho.  Towards  the 
center  the  lofty  mountains  command  a  heavy  snow-fall  during  8  months  of  the  year,  and 
rob  the  plains  of  the  precipitation  of  rain  which  their  elevated  ranges  arrest.  lu  tbc  n.e. 
part  the  rain-  and  snow-fall  is  more  equally  distributed  between  mountain  and  TiJley. 
The  climate  of  Idaho  is  so  dependent  on  the  elevation  of  its  different  parts  that  one  must 
name  each  part  to  be  described.  Along  the  Snake  river,  and  northward  from  it  lo  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Salmon  and  Rocky  mountains,  is  a  dry  area  of  almost  torrid  heat 
under  the  sun  from  May  till  Nov.;  yet  the  nights  are  always  cool,  and  the  air  healthy 
and  invigorating.  The  same  hot  sunny  days  are  found  up  the  lower  valleys  among 
the  mountains,  but  there  the  nights  are  still  cooler,  and  the  warm  season  begins  later 
and  closes  earlier.  On  the  mountain  crests  the  snow  frequently  lies  all  summer,  and  ioc 
forms  almost  every  night;  but  even  at  those  heights  in  the  autumn  the  soil  is  perfectly 
dry  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  melting  snow.  The  winters  are  quite  variable  bulh  on 
the  plains  and  in  the  mountains,  the  winter  variations  from  one  year  Uy  another  being 
greater  than  the  summer.  The  thermometrical  and  barometrical  ran^s  in  Idaho  have 
not  been  recorded  to  an  extent  that  warrants  any  deduction  or  furnishes  any  valuable 
tables  of  reference.  At  fort  Hall,  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  state,  4,754  ft.  above  the  sea, 
the  barometric  range  in  1871  from  June  to  Oct.  was  but  ,^  of  an  inch;  the  mean 
temperature  for  June  was  64.62"  F.;  of  July,  70.44^  of  Aug.,  70.90';  of  Sept.,  57.2»\ 
and  of  the  first  18  days  of  Oct.,  57.28^ 

The  wild  animals  of  the  territory  include  the  grizzly,  the  cinnamon  or  bald-face,  and 
the  black  bear,  the  mountain  lion  (a  large  species  of  panther),  wolf,  cayote,  wildcat, 
raccoon,  badger,  fox,  beaver,  sable,  mink,  otter,  skunk,  gopher,  squirrels,  rabbit, 
buffalo  or  bison,  elk.  moose,  mountain  sheep,  wild  goat,  and  antelope.  Yet  of  all  thi^ 
▼ariety  no  one  species  al>ounds  except  in  the  Bois6  basin.  The  birds  are  not  very 
numerous  nor  of  great  variety;  the  different  species  of  grouse  being  the  most  abundant 
of  the  game  birds.  Snakes,  numerous  in  the  lava  belt,  are  rarely  seen  above  an  altitude 
of  6,0%  feet.  Many  of  the  same  species  of  fish  are  found  as  in  the  streams  of  the 
eastern  states;  but  the  variety  is  not  so  great  The  great  fish  of  the  terntory  is  the 
salmon,  which  comes  up  from  the  Columbia  river  in  immense  numbers  to  spawn  in  the 
Salmon  and  other  rivers,  where  it  attains  great  size,  sometimes  from  40  to  60  pounds. 
Bears  stand  on  the  margins  of  streams  and  lakes  where  they  abound,  and  by  a  quick 
motion  of  the  paw  kill  the  salmon  as  they  pass  in  the  water  below.  Salmon  fishing  and 
packing  is  one  of  the  considerable  industries  of  the  territory,  and  the  name  salmon-eater 
IS  a  term  of  ridicule  applied  by  miners  to  those  who  live  by  fishing.  In  a  few  of  the 
interior  lakes  of  the  Saw-tooth  range  of  mountains  the  red-nsh  is  found.  This  is  one  of 
the  rarest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  fish  in  the  world.  Humlwldt  stated  that  in 
his  time  they  were  known  to  exist  in  but  five  lakes  in  the  world.  They  have  since  been 
discovered  In  the  Idaho  lakes.    It  is  a  fish  that  reaches  a  weight  of  4  or  6  Ibs^,  but 
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vmially  about  8  pounds.  It  is  supposed  to  exist  only  where  chlorine  is  a  constituent  of 
the  water.  Its  anatomy  and  habits  differ  from  those  of  :iuy  other  tish.  It  comes  to  the 
creeks  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  to  spawn,  and  is  believed  to  remain  near  the  bottoms  of  tlie 
mountain  lakes  at  other  seasons.  When  these  lish  first  appear  the  meat  is  much  prized, 
bcin^  fat  and  of  fine  flavor;  but  later  they  become  less  eatable.  They  arc  caught  and 
salted  in  considerable  numbers  in  tlie  lakes  of  the  Saw-tooth  range  w.  of  the  Salmon 
river. 

SoHDic  interesting  fossils  have  been  found,  embracing  remains  of  the  mastodon, 
-elephant,  and  Uipir  families,  of  bears  and  monkeys,  of  crocodiles,  alligaturs,  and  other 
saurians,  and  of  genera  allied  to  the  horse.  The  records  of  the  Haydcn  expedition  are 
rich  in  details  of  the  botany,  geology,  and  zoology  of  the  territory. 

The  census  of  1870  showed  77,139  acres  of  farms,  of  which  26,603  were  under  tillage. 
The  assessed  value  of  the  property  for  taxation  in  1876  was  $4,381,227.  The  taxes  levied 
for  the  same  year,  $114,198.  The  debt  of  the  territory  was  $127,993.  In  1870  there 
were  in  the  territory  101  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $742,300,  and 
disbursing  in  wages  annually  $112,872.  The  annual  product  of  these  establishments, 
which  were  mostly  gold  and  silver  smelting  furnaces,  was  valued  at  $1,047,624.  There 
was  one  national  bank  at  Boise  city  in  1870,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000;  there  were  also 
several  private  banks  in  the  territory.  The  schools  of  Idaho,  like  those  of  all  sparsely 
settled  communities  with  a  heterogeneous  population,  are  feeble  and  inefficient,  though 
no  more  so  than  might  be  expected.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  territory  in  1876  was  8,853;  the  number  attending  school,  2.093.  In  1876  the  number 
in  attendance  was  3,724.  Receipts  for  school  purposes  in  that  year.  $36,215.42;  expen- 
-diturcs.  $16,590.50.  The  Reports,  however,  are  far  from  complete.  Some  of  the  schools 
were  flourishing,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  an  intelligent  public  spirit  to  make  them  good 
in  time. 

The  territory  has  but  <>ne  railway,  the  Utah  and  Northern,  a  narrow  gauge,  on  its 
<Histern  border,  entering  via  the  Bear  river  valley,  coming  to  the  Snake  river  at  Black- 
foot,  crossing  it  at  Ea^te  rock,  traversing  the  lava  fields  n  to  Pleasant  valley,  and  thence 
up  the  Rocky  mountam  divide  into  Montana.  Nearly  the  entire  line  in  Idaho  was  built 
in  1878-79;  and  the  profits  of  business  that  accumulated  upon  it  in  its  progress  almost 
built  the  road.  A  branch  to  the  Yellow  Stone  park  is  under  construction  from  Pleasant 
Tallcy  on  this  road.  The  Utah  and  Northern  railway  is  owned  bv  the  Union  Pacific 
railway  company.  Surveys  have  been  made  from  this  road  at  Port  iieuf  river  and  from 
Black  foot  westward  across  the  lava  beds  to  the  Wood  river  and  thence  to  Boise  city; 
also  from  Ogden  up  to  the  Snake  river,  on  several  lines  designed  to  try  the  route  of  the 
Snake  river  s.  of  the  lava  field  for  a  road  to  Oregon.  Some  one  of  these  routes  will  bo 
chosen  the  comine  year  (1881)  by  the  Union  Pacific  company,  and  work  prosecuted  on  ; 
it.  The  Centi-al  Pacific  company  are  also  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  branch 
from  Kelton,  or  near  it,  across  the  lava  plain  to  the  mming  camps  of  the  Wood  and 
Salmon  valleys.  The  recent  development  of  mines  in  the  interior  of  Idaho  has  stimu- 
lated the  construction  of  wagon  roads  and  trails;  but  the  territory  is  in  its  infancy  in 
this  kind  of  work  and  needs  the  help  of  the  government  to  give  access  to  its  mountain 
heart  by  roads  of  a  better  character  than  the  poor  miners  can  make  for  themselves.  A 
movement  of  great  value  to  the  miners  in  its  mountain  recesses  has  recently  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  making  of  toll  trails  for  mules  and  horses,  which 
can  be  macle  at  slight  expense  at  elevations  on  the  mountain  sides  where  wagon  roads 
would  cost  more  than  the  returns  from  them  would  warrant. 

Government. — Bois6  city  is  the  capital.  The  governor  and  secretary  of  the  state,  the 
surveyor-general,  U.  8.  district  attorney  and  marshal,  register  of  land-office,  and  receiver, 
are  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  president;  the  comptroller,  treasurer,  and  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  are  elected.  The  legistature  has  a  council  or  senate  of  18 
members,  chosen  for  two  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  25  members,  chosen 
for  one  year.  The  U.  8.  court  for  the  territory  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  two  associate 
judges,  clerk,  district  attorney,  and  marshal.  There  is  one  delegate  to  congress.  The 
territory  is  divided  into  ten  counties. 

IDAHO,  a  w.  CO.  of  Idaho  territory,  extending  from  Oregon  to  Montana.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Little  Salmon  and  other  streams.  >iuch  of  it  is  mountainous,  but  there 
are  fertile  valleys,  especially  the  Payette  valley,  producing  grain,  grass,  maize,  and 
cattle.    Game  and  fish  abound.    Pop.  70,  849. 

IDA'LIUM»  a  promontory  of  Cyprus,  on  which  was  a  famous  temple  of  Venus, 
whence  the  goddess  was  sometimes  called  IddUa,    The  modern  name  is  Dali  or  Dalln. 

IDS,  Leudscut  idu9,  a  fish  of  the  family  eyprinidce,  of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,      i 
dace,  chub,  etc.    It  is  a  native  of  the  lakes  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  ascending 
rivers  in  April  and  May  to  spawn.    The  ide  is  one  of  those  fishes  which  it  seems  both 
easy  and  desirable  to  introduce  into  British  waters. 

IDE,  Qeobgb  Babton,  d.d.  ;  1806-72;  b.  Yt. ;  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  1880, 
4»nd  was  pastor  of  prominent  Baptist  churches  in  Albany,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  42  years.  He  was  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  aruditioEu 
Several  of  his  sermons  were  published.  digitized  by  XjXragTC 
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IBEA.  Tbis  word  bns  borne  very  dUtinct  tnennin^  in  tbe  history  of  pbiloeophy, 
Down  lo  the  17th  c,  it  had  the  signiticatiou  given  to  ii  by  Plato,  iind  rcfurrcd  to  the 
PhUonie  doctrine  of  t  lernul  forms  exist hig  in  ihe  Divine  uiind.  according  10  wliich  the 
world  and  all  sensilile  thin;^  were  framed.  Plato  made  a  g^rand  distiuction  between 
the  tnteUiglbU^  or  what  occupied  the  intellect,  and  tbe  tsenmtM;  tbe  one  represented  tbe 
eternal,  tbe  immutable,  and  ihe  certain;  the  other,  the  mutable  nnd  fleeting  part  of  the 
universe.  The  forms  preceded  the  nniiier;  the  actual  circles  occurring  in  nature  were 
\  produced  from  a  pre-existing  ideal  circle  holding  a  place  in  the  Divine  intelligence;  tbe 
actual  men  were  generated  from  an  ideal  man.  Tbe  word  was  used  in  ibis  sense  in  lit' 
erature  as  well  as  in  philosophy  down  lo  tbe  17tb  c.,  as  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Uooker, 
and  Miltou.     Thus  iu  Paradine  Lo«t — 

God  saw  Ills  works  were  good. 
Answering  nls  fair  idea. 

Sir  W,  Hamilton  dates  the  change  that  came  over  the  application  of  the  word  from  the 
publication  of  Descartes's  JJuteourse  on  Method  in  1637,  remarking,  however,  that  in  a 
treatise  by  David  Buchanan,  published  at  Paris  the  year  before,  tbe  new  meaning  had 
been  introduced.  *'  The  fortune  of  this  word  is  curious.  Employed  b^  Plato  to  express 
tbe  real  forms  of  the  iutelligihlo  world,  in  lofty  contrast  to  tbe  unreal  images  of  tbe  sen- 
sible, it  was  lowered  by  Descartes,  who  extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our  conscioitsiiess 
in  genenU.  When,  after  Gasseudi,  tbe  schotd  of  Condillao  had  analyzed  our  highest 
faculties  into  our  lowest,  the  idea  was  still  more  deeply  degraded  from  its  high  origiual 
Like  a  fallen  angel,  it  was  relegated  from  the  sphere  of  Divine  intelligence  to  tbe  atnius- 
phere  of  human  sense;  till  at  last  ideologte  (more  correctly  idealogieX  a  word  which  could 
only  properly  suggest  an  a  priori  scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect^ 
has  in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of  that  philosophy  of  mind  which 
exclusively  derives  our  knowledge  from  tbe  senses." — Hamilton*s  DivGuttsiom,  pw  7a 

In  speaking  of  tbe  mental  representation  of  external  things,  Descartes,,  instead  of 
employing  tiie  various  terms  imagu,  ^ci$A^  pfuhnlatm,  etc.,  which  had  been  tLiv  wonis 
formerly  in  use  for  that  particular  sigaiflcation,  used  tbe  word  idea.  In  tbi:^  he  was 
followed  by  other  phUosopherSt  as,  for  example,  Locke,  who  states  that  he  has  adopted 
the  word  to  stand  for  **  whatever  is  the  object  of  tlie  understanding,  when  a  man  tliiuksw" 
Thus  the  mental  impression  that  we  are  supposed  to  have  when  tbiuking  of  the  sun 
without  seeing  the  lictmd  object,  is  called  our  idea  of  the  sun.  The  idea  is  thus  in  coo- 
trast  with  the  sensation,  or  tbe  feeling  that  we  have  when  the  senses  are  engaged  directly 
or  immediately  upon  the  thing  itself.  The  sensation  is  what  constitutes  tbe  thing,  the 
reality:  the  impression  persisting  after  tlie  thing  htis  gone,  and  recoverable  by  mental 
causes  without  the  original,  is  the  idea.  Although  the  word  in  this  application  may  lie 
so  guarded  as  to  lead  to  no  bad  consequences.  Dr.  Reid  was  of  opinion  thai  it  gave  coun- 
tenance to  the  setting  up  of  a  new  and  lictltioua  element  in  the  o|)erationB  of  the  inind. 
This,  however,  raises  tbe  great  question  of  metaphysics— namely,  tbe  exact  nature  of 
our  knowledge  of  an  ext(>rnal  world.    See  Perception, 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  tbe  word  idea,  and  yet^  owing  to  the  looseness  of  its 
application,  there  is  a  danger  of  its  not  conveying  a  definite  significsuion.  We  need  a 
general  word  to  express  the  contrast  to  sensation,  or  to  actuality;  and  no  better  term  has 
yet  been  found  than  idea,  l)eing  what  is  common  to  memory  and  to  imagination,  and 
expressing;  the  mind  as  not  under  the  present  impression  of  real  objects,  but  na,  by  its 
own  tenacity  and  associating  powers;  having  those  objects  to  all  practical  ends  before  its 
view.  Thu9,  all  our  sensations,  whether  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  tiisie,  or  smell,  and 
all  the  feelings  that  we  have  iu  tlie  exercise  of  our  moving  energies,  become  transformed 
into  ideas  when,  without  the  real  presence  of  the  original  a^ncy,  we  can  deal  with  them 
in  the  war  of  pursuit  or  avoidance,  or  can  discriminate  and  compare  tliem,  nearly  as  if 
in  their  first  condition  as  sensation.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  LeUureton  Ijogic  (i.  126^ 
has  endeavored  to  avoid  employing  the  word,  but  other  writers  on  mental  philosophy 
have  freely  adopted  it  in  the  above  aeoeptation.    See  also  Gbhsralizatiok  and  Imaoi* 

KATION. 

IDEMiISM  (Idea,  anU\  as  the  term  is  generally  used,  is  that  scheme  of  philoaophy 
which,  carried  to  its  legitimate  results  as  was  done  by  bishop  Berkeley,  reffards  all 
external  phenomena  as  having  no  existence  apart  from  a  thinking  subject  Seseartes 
and  his  followers  taught  that  nature  has  given  to  the  mind  various  simple  ideas,  with  the 
capacity  also  of  compounding,  separating,  associating,  and  comparing  them.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  theory  IS  towards  skepticism  concerning  everything  except  the  existence 
of  ideas.  If  they  be  the  only  objects  of  thought,  and  have  no  existence  except  when  tlie 
mind  is  conscious  of  ihem,  then  no  object  of  thought  can  liave  a  continued  and  per- 
manent existence.  Bishop  Berkeley,  evading  tbis  conseouence  in  regard  to  tbe  exist* 
ence  of  mind  and  spirit,  asserted  it  concerning  the  material  world.  He  maintained  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter  in  the  universe;  that  sun  and  moon,  eartii  and  sea,  our 
own  bodies  and  those  of  our  friends,  being  only  idesis  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think 
of  them,  have  no  existence  when  not  objects  of  thoujrht;  and  that  the  nnf verse  mav  be 
reduced  to  two  categories— minds,  and  ideas  in  the  niind.  To  this  conclusion  phtfoso* 
phers  before  him  bad  led  the  way.  Descartes  taught  that  the  existence  of  ob^eets  of 
sense  is  not  self-evident,  but  must  be  proved  by  argument    Others  tned  xo  find 
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aiipiraents  that  would  prove  it,  but  without  entire  success;  all  their  reasoning  being,  in 
tub  opluioa  uf  many,  sufficient  only  to  show  that  the  exibteuce  of  cxtermil  things  was 
probttOle  but  uotceriaiu.  Mulcbruuche  rested  Uie  question  on  ihe  authority  of  revela- 
tiou;  but  to  this  the  i^eply  was  that  revelation  itself  c^n  come  to  men  only  through  their 
seosce.  BerlLeley  thought  that  if  his  theory  were  admitted  many  difficulties  would  bo 
solved,  many  intricate  points  made  plain,  and  skepticism  brought  to  an  end.  But  tho 
actual  result  of  his  system  was  very  dillerent.  By  seeming  tu  throw  distrust  on  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  and  to  take  away  tiie  grounds  of  a  belief  whicii  is  both  natural  and 
universid,  its  lendencv  was  to  shake  men's  faith  in  the  primary  truths  which  are  the 
basis  of  tlieir  knowledge  and  the  guides  of  their  conduct.  Beginning  where  Berkeley 
bejsuu.  Hume  went  much  further,  and  left  hardly  one  article  of  human  faith  unnssailed. 
He  denied  the  reality  not  only  of  the  ohject  perceived,  but  of  the  mind  perceiving;  and 
reduced  all  thinking  existence  to  a  succession  of  rapidly  fleeting  ideas,  each  one  being 
known  oul^  at  the  instant  of  its  manifestation  to  consciousness,  and  then  fading  away. 
He  maiuUuned  that  men  do  not  know  that  any  one  thing  depends  on  any  other  in  tho 
relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause;  and  the  conclusion  at  whicli  his  reasoning  aimed  was 
not  the  mere  negation  of  this  or  that  positive  belief,  but  universal  distrust  of  the  human 
faculties  as  a  means  for  tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Th(>y  contradict  each  otiier,  he 
fioiU,  and  leave  nothing  certain  except  that  nothing  can  be  known  as  certain. 

Idtmlism  has  indeed  its  iutei-woven  trutli,  but  it  is  a  truth  misapprehended  and  per- 
verted. Tliere  ai^  impressions,  inferences,  and  imaginations,  mingling,  naturally  or 
inadvertently,  lawfully  or  unlawfull^r,  with  all  genuine  knowledge.  These  the  ideal 
philosophy  confouiids,  instead  of  distinguishing  ihem  in  theory  as  common  sense  does 
in  practice.  As  a  system  its  radical  vice  is  that  while  it  admits  the  reality  of  certain 
objects,  as  mind  and  spirit,  it  inconsistently  mauitains  that  certain  other  things,  as 
those  of  the  material  universe,  which  the  ntind  Just  as  intuitively  knows  to  be  real,  are 
not  real.  It  commonly  begins  by  declaring  that  external  objects  have  no  such  reality 
as  men  generally  suppose  them  to  luivc;  advancing,  from  this  point,  to  the  denial  that 
they  bavu  any  itsality  at  all,  it  still  makes  pretensions  to  a  realism  founded,  not  on  the 
external  phenomenon,  but  on  the  internal  idea.  From  this  refuge  also  logical  necessity 
drives  it  away  and  forces  it  to  assert  that  self'ia  not  as  it  seems,  or  that  it  exists  only  aa 
it  is  felt,  or  when  it  is  felt,  and  that  men  caiuiot  know  whether  there  be  objects  before 
them  or  not,  or  whether  there  be  an  eye  or  a  mind  to  perceive  them.  There  is  no  way 
of  avoiding  blank  skepticism  except  bv  sUinding  up  for  the  trustworthiness  of  all  tho 
original  intuitioiis  of  the  human  mind  and  affirming  that  there  is  a  reality  whenever 
those  intuitions,  taken  compreliensively,  actually  decmre  that  there  is.  If  the  mind  can 
trust  ilie  faculties  God  has  given  it,  it  does  perceive  matter  objectively;  that  is,  some- 
thing extended  and  solid  is  the  immediate  object  of  touch  and  sight;  and  this  something 
18  not  in  itself  an  idea,  but  matter. 

IDELXB,  CHmmriAK  Ludwig,  an  eminent  astronomer  and  chronologist,  was  b.  Sept. 
21,  17W,  at  Gross-Brese,  near  Perieberg,  in  Prussia,  and,  after  holding  various  oRices, 
received  a  professorship  at  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1881.  He  d.  Aug.  10,  184«. 
Ideler's  most  important  works  are.  Iligtorische  Uniersuchungen  fiber  die  Aitronomischen 
Beobaehtunffen  der  ^2r^(Leip.  1806);  Uniersvchung  uber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Bedeu- 
tung  der  8ternnamen (Berlin.  1800);  tiandlmcfi  der  MatAematisehen  and  TeehniecJien  Chi-on- 
tihgie  <3  vols. ,  Berlin,  1835-20),  the  last  of  which  was  the  first  work  that  presented  a 
clear  view  of  the  reckoning  of  time  among  the  ancients;  and  Die  Zeitreehnung  der 
Chinnen  (Berlin,  1889). 

rxrnt  SO'VAHS,  a  term  sometimes  used  in  English  law,  where  a  mistake  as  to  a  sur< 
name  is  made  in  a  legal  document,  to  denote  that  the  name  used  by  a  mistake  was  of  a 
eimilar  sound,  in  which  case  the  mistake  is  genendly  treated  as  immaterial. 

IDJBKTITT  of  person  in  point  of  law  must  often  be  proved  in  legal  proceeding,  as 
in  proving  a  nuirnage,  proving  a  pedigree,  proving  a  thief,  etc.  The  usmU  proof  is  the 
oath  of  some  one  who  knew  or  was  cognizant  of  llie  facts  at  both  the  times  referred  to. 
A  favorite  defense  of  thieves  and  f)ersons  accused  of  crime  is  that  it  is  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity,  in  which  case  the  prisoner  must  generally  establish  an  alibi— i,  e.,  that  he 
was  in  some  other  place  at  the  time  in  question. 

IBEHTITY,  COHTEABICTIOV,  A^D  BXCLTIDED  MIDDLE.  It  has  been  common  to 
look  upon  some  truths  as  necessary,  in  opposition  to  others  that,  although  certain  to 
till  intents  and  purposes,  are  not  uecessary,  but  eonHngenU  Thus,  it  is  considered  a 
necessary  truth,  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space;  that  the  less  cannot 
include  the  greater,  that  a  man  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other 
iiand,  it  is  not  necessary  that  gold  slu)uld  be  3*ellow,  or  water  transparent;  these  facts, 
we  conceive,  might  have  been  otherwise  arranged.  There  has  lieen  much  controversy 
«8  to  this  character  of  necessity  that  distinguishes  some  of  our  lieliefs  from  others.  (See 
Necessity.)  The  schoolmen  laid  down  three  principles,  involving  what  they  con- 
sidered the  widest  generalizations  of  our  necessary  beliefs  :  these  are  the  laws  of  iden- 
tity, contradiction,  and  excluded  middle. 

The  law  of  identity  is  expressed  thus:  *'  Whatever  is,  is;"  a  proposition  justly  con- 
sidered as  irresistible.  If  any  objection  lies  apiinst  it,  it  is.  that  nothing  appeal's  to  bo 
got  by  affirming  it    When  we  say  that  •*  Water  freezes  at  32%"  tj^^j^jfeiftD^KCi^^tntm 
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information  conveyed;  by  merely  knowing  watw  in  its  liquid  state,  we  sbould  not  know 
that  at  82°  it  became  solid;  the  affirmation  is  something  real.  But  when  we  say  that 
'*  Water  is  water,"  there  is  the  form  of  information,  but  nothing  is  conveyed ;  the  proposi- 
tion belongs  to  the  class  termed  **  identical."  We  mcrelv  reaffirm  what  is  already  affirmed. 
The  law  of  identity  can  only  mean  that  we  are  to  adhere  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  as 
once  given ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  be  consistent  in  the  use  of  terms.  It  is  a  law,  not 
of  things,  but  of  the  employment  of  language  to  denote  things. 

Tlie  law  of  contradiction  is,  that  **  the  same  attribute  cannot  be  both  affirmed  and 
denied  of  the  same  subject; "  or  that  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  In 
other  wonis,  two  affirmations  that  contradict  each  other  cannot  be  both  true.  W^e  can- 
not say  both  that  the  "Sun  has  risen,"  and  the  *'  Sun  has  not  risen; "  **  Gold  is  licavy.** 
and  **Gold  is  not  heavy."  Here,  also,  one  mi^ht  suggest  the  remark,  that  the  propo- 
sition is  an  identical  one;  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  not "  can  only  mean  that  the  propod- 
tion  to  which  it  is  coupled  cannot  be  held  along  with  the  proposition  to  which  it  is 
not  coupled.  That  if  the  affirmative  be  true  the  negative  must  be  false,  and  if  the 
negative  be  true  the  affirmalive  must  be  false,  are  but  the  same  thing  differently 
expressed.  The  word  "not  "is  an  abbreviation  for  what  would  otherwise  lie  a  more 
roundabout  expression.  Instead  of  saying:  **  I  disbelieve  and  deny  that  gold  is  white," 
we  say :  **  Golcf  is  not  while."  So  far,  therefore,  the  principle  of  contradiction,  like  that 
of  identity,  is  not  a  law  of  things,  but  of  the  use  of  language;  implying  simply,  that 
when  we  have  affirmed  a  fact  in  one  form  of  words,  we  must,  in  varying  our  terms, 
adhere  to  the  same  affirmation. 

But  tliis  remark  docs  not  exhaust  the  scope  of  the  principle.  It  has  already  been 
observed  (sec  Coxditioned),  that  our  knowledge  can  never  be  confined  to  one  absolute 
property;  in  other  words  to  know  a  thing,  we  must  know  something  different  from  iL 
We  cannot  even  be  conscious  of  one  unvarying  impression;  animals  that  live  in  total 
darkness  are  not  conscious  of  the  darkness,  they  would  become  so  only  in  passing  into 
light.  It  is  true  that  we  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  a  single  property, 
and  leaving  out  of  account  the  related  fact  but  for  which  the  first  would  have  no  exist- 
ence; we  may  talk  of  light  without  alluding  to  darkness.  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  the  alternative  circumstance,  for  the  time  suppressed,  is  a  real  part  of  the  case: 
and  there  are  many  occasions,  when  our  meaning  cannot  be  fully  imparted  without 
actually  quoting  the  alternative;  and  to  be  logically  or  formally  complete,  we  ought  at 
all  times  to  state  the  two. 

There  arc  many  qualities  the  very  mention  of  which  brings  vividly  before  the  mind 
an  opposed  couple:  as,  up,  down;  straight,  crooked;  desire;  aversion;  etc.  But  lieyond 
these  cases,  it  is  a  tenable  assertion  that  every  fact  or  pro^ierty  recognized  b}'  the  human 
mind  must  be  recognized  with  relation  to  some  other  fact  or  property,  its  contrast  or 
opposite,  but  for  which  as  an  alternative,  the  mind  would  not  have  that  opportunity  of 
trarvsiUon  essential  to  consciousness  itself.  Take  redness,  which  does  not  suggest  to  the 
mind  an  opposite  in  the  same  manifest  form  as  in  tlie  above  instances.  If  nlTliglht  were 
jed  there  would  be  no  designation  of  redness;  the  only  terms  would  be  liffhl  and  dark. 
But  as  there  are  varieties  of  light,  that  is,  as  we  experience  mental  shocks  or  impru- 
sions  by  transitions  occurring  under  the  luminous  agency,  we  are  made  alive  to  sub- 
ordinate differences,  which  we  mark  as  so  many  distinct  properties.  When  white  and 
red  are  presented  to  the  eye  in  succession,  there  is  imparted  a  shock  of  difference, 
developing  an  item  of  knowledger  which,  to  be  fully  expressed,  would  be  **  white-red.** 
White  would  then  mean  the  opposite  of  red,  and  red  the  opposite  of  white;  to  tlie 
affirmation,  **  Snow  is  white,"  there  would  correspond  as  an  essential  and  insefMrable 
part  of  the  same  fact,  '*  Snow  is  not^red."  But  as  there  arc  a  great  many  transitions  of 
color  that  make  the  mind  sensible  to  difference,  the  mention  of  one  color  is  attended 
with,  not  one  simple  denial,  but  many  denials.  We  have  red-green,  red-yellow,  red- 
blue,  etc. ;  and,  moreover,  when  these  couples  pass  in  succession  before  the  view,  we 
are  further  struck  with  the  fact  of  agreement  in  the  common  effect  **  redness."  Thus, 
the  fact  or  property,  **  redness,"  is  the  name  for  the  common  element  in  certain  couples, 
which  clement  it  affirms,  while  denying  in  each  case  the  contrasting  element;  it  is  not- 
white,  not-green,  not-yellow,  not-blue,  and  not  every  other  color,  which  placed  side  by 
side  with  it  made  the  mind  alive  to  difference.  When,  by  differences  and  agreements 
as  now  described,  a  class  of  colors  is  constituted,  the  mention  of  one  is  the  denial  of 
every  other  member  of  the  class;  and  the  denial  of  one  is  the  mention  of  aoroe  other  or 
others,  provided  we  are  keeping  our  attention  confined  to  that  class.  Prof,  de  Mor- 
gan introduced  into  logic  the  phrase  "universe  of  the  proposition,"  to  intimate  the 
class  of  objects  impliea  when  an  affirmation,  witii  its  corresponding  denial,  is  given 
forth.  Thus,  **Such  a  thing  is  red,"  implies  as  the  universe  of  the  proposition  the 
class  of  colors;  "A  rose  smells  sweet "  is  in  the  universe  **  odors." 

Man}'  other  examples  might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  general  principle,  and 
also  to  show  that,  in  the  case  of  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  in  the  meaning  of  a  positive 
term,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  demand  an  explicit  statement  of  the  quality,  or  qualities, 
denied.  Tlius,  if  a  thing  is  spoken  of  as  ** beautiful,"  which  contrast  is  intended?  for 
there  are  several  implied  in  the  name.  Is  it  *'  beautiful,  not  ugly  or  deformed,"  ''not 
indifferent  or  insipid,"  '*  not  sublime?  "  etc.  The  important  function  of  defining  terms 
is  thus,  in  the  last  resort,  to  bring  into  open  statement,  wJiat  iau8ual^M|ia^the  form 
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of  a  tacit  undentanding,  the  denial  corresponding  to  each  affirmation.    Bee  also  Ck>ir- 

DITIONBD. 

The  principle  of  excluded  middle  is  another  form  of  the  principle  of  contradiction. 
Implying  the  same  general  fact,  and  resting  on  the  same  foundation.  It  is,  that  of  two 
contradictories  both  cannot  be  false,  or  one  must  be  true.  Any  given  asseriiou  must  be 
either  true  or  false;  either  the  afHrmative  is  true,  or  otherwise  tiie  negative  is  true,  which 
means  tlmt  the  affirmative  is  false.  **This  house  is  either  mine  or  not  mine; "  "  Gold 
is  yellow,  gold  is  not  yellow,"  cannot  be  both  false,  one  must  be  true.  There  is  no 
middle  course  in  such  an  alterqntive.  But  on  examination,  it  will  appear  that  this  prin- 
ciple does  not  hold  in  the  same  unqualified  sense  as  the  principle  of  contradiction;  for 
the  attribute  affirmed  or  denied  must  be  something  intelligible  and  definite,  as  well  as 
relevant  to  the  subject  in  hand.  We  often  say  such  a  thing  is  neither  hb^  nor  little, 
implying  that  there  is  a  certain  mean  point  that  excludes  the  extremes,  and  yet  those 
two  lerms  are  the  negative  of  each  other.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
principle  that  the  universe  of  the  proposition  should  be  distinctly  understood  and  kept 
in  view.  If  we  say,  '*Thi8  is  cither  red  or  not  red,"  the  alternative  is  indisputable 
within  the  universe  "color,"  but  not  otherwise;  the  taste  of  an  orange  is  neither  red 
nor  not  red;  if  we  jump  over  the  boundaries  of  the  class,  the  principle  no  longer  holds 
good. 

The  three  principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  excluded  middle,  are  usually 
talked  of  as  necessities  of  the  human  mind,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  But  we 
have  just  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  excluded  middle,  there  are  possible  evasions;  and 
even  the  principle  of  contradiction  itself  is  flatly  met  by  Hegel,  who  lays  it  down  as  a 
maxim  of  his  philosophy  that  '*  being"  and  "not  being"  are  the  same,  and  deduces 
important  inferences  therefrom.  All  this  should  make  us  cautious  in  declaring  any 
formula  or  any  doctrine  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  or  imperative  on  the  human  mind. 

IBE8.    See  Calbnd& 

IDIOCT  is  the  non-development  of  the  mental  faculties.  A  dement  is  deprived  of 
powers  which  he  once  possessed;  an  idiot  never,  or  only  imperfectly,  possesses 
such  powers.  In  certain  cases,  the  human  form  appears  scarcely  to  be  animated  by 
inlelli^nce  at  all;  it  is  a  senseless,  motionless  mass,  to  which  the  special  senses  impart 
no  intimation  of  an  external  world,  and  from  which  there  emanate  no  manifestations  of 
human  love  or  passion,  or  perception.  The  degrees  of  deprivation  are,  however,  very 
numerous  and  sharply  defined,  so  as  to  suggest  different  modes  of  management  and 
training,  and  different  degrees  of  moral  responsibility  in  the  individuals.  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  vast  majority  of  idiots  may  be  held  to  be  diminutive  stature,  gro- 
tesque appearance,  inactivity,  uncleanly  habits,  gluttony,  obtuse  or  acute  sensibility, 
inability  to  regulate  movements,  to  articulate,  to  count,  d^radation  of  propensities,  and 
helplessness.  The  various  degrees  of  their  dependence  upon  others  has  been  estimated 
thus:  of  574 — 58  were  as  helpless  as  infants;  74  as  children  of  two  years  old ;  94  as  chil- 
dren of  seven  years  old;  188 could  engage  in  simple  work  with  some  small  .profit,  if 
carefully  watched  and  directed;  179  could  nearly  earn  their  bread;  and  86  could,  under 
due  discipline,  maintain  themselves.  In  this  calculation  imbeciles  are  included.  The 
arrestment  of  the  evolution  of  intelligence,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  commence  and  be 
consummated  previous  to  birth,  in  consequence  of  moral  impressions,  or  accidents,  or 
diseases  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  during  infancy,  from  defective  nutrition  or  injudi- 
cious management;  and  during  childhood  up  to  puberty,  from  scrofula,  rickets,  hydro- 
cephalous,  and  from  unwise  interference  with  tlie  faculties  in  process  of  CTOwth.  A 
larce  number  of  idiots  are  microcephalous,  or  present  heads  of  very  small  dimensions; 
ana  though  they  decay  and  die  at  an  early  age,  they  are  apparently  healthy.  But  a 
much  larger  number  are  not  merely  examples  of  imperfect  growth;  they  labor  under 
positive  disease  and  degeneration,  and  present  symptoms  either  of  constitutional  taint, 
or  of  those  specific  affections,  such  as  convulsions  and  paralysis,  as  are  referred  to  the 
nervous  structure. 

The  ameliorations  which  occasionally  takes  place  under  judicious  treatment,  and 
the  educability  of  a  few  individuals  within  a  certain  range,  have  suge;ested  to  physicians 
and  philanthropists  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  rouse,  direct,  and  apply  such  powers 
as  may  exist.  The  first  attempt  to  give  regular  instruction  to  idiots  was  made  in  the 
Bic6tre  at  Paris  many  years  ago.  A  magnificent  training-school,  now  numl)ering  about 
900  inmates,  has  been  some  time  in  operation  atEarlswood,  Reigate;  and  there  is  a 
similar  institution  at  Larbert,  Sterlingshire,  while  a  smaller  school  exists  at  Baldoren, 
Forfarahire.— Sequin,  TraitemerU  MorcU,  etc.,  dee  Idiots;  Art.  "  Idiotisroe,"  Diet  de 
Medeeine;  Abbots,  Handbook  of  Idiocy;  Buckminster  Brown,  TreeOmerU  and  (Jure  of 
OreUne  and  Idiots. 

IDIOCY  (ante).  The  great  distinction  between  Idiocy  and  that  form  of  insanity 
called  dementia  is  that  the  latter  is  acc^uired.  comes  on  in  an  individual  who  has  had 
rational  faculties,  and  therefore  has  vestiffcs  of  previously  formed  ideas;  while  the  brain 
of  the  idiot  is  a  blank,  and  of  a  kind  which  can  scarcely  be  made  to  receive  an  impres- 
sion until  some  further  organic  development  is  effected.  The  demented  person,  as  the 
name  implies,  has  lost  a  part  of  his  mind,  but  the  idiot  is  in  a  state  of  amentia,  a  term 
which  strictly  applies  not  to  the  demented  condition  proiiuced  by  disease  or  feebleness. 


except  when  the  demeDtia  is  complete.  Want  of  orgnnizfttion,  or  defeclivo  derdopinest, 
is  tile  causti  of  idiocy,  aod  tills  defect  is  apt  to  bu  accompauied  by  dwaiHsliiictts.  and 
more  or  less  apparent  laal forma Uou  and  grotesqueaess,  and  tbc  defecta  are  often  so 
great  that  liitlc  or  uo  mental  striicluro  can  be  erecie<l.  very  little  moixi,  iiidee«}.  ^.bnu  the 
simplest  bubils,  and  tbcae  to  a  great  extent  connected  witU  the  proniptings  of  tlic  senses. 
Tlie  causes  of  idiocy  are  various.  Its  elemeuta  are  no  doubt  liereditary,  ihut  is  to  Riy,  a 
course  of  conduct  in  a  parent  which  tends  to  degenerution,  such  us  excesaive  sensual 
indulgence  of  any  kind,  will  tend  to  induce  arreste<l  development  in  offspring.  Resi- 
dence in  certain  localities,  as  the  lower  vulleys  of  the  Alps,  appears  to  favor  arrest  of 
cerebral  and  Ixniily  development— acconiing  to  Virchow — in  couM'qnencc  of  the  great 
amount  of  lime  dnmk  with  the  water.  The  attempt  to  e<lucale  idiots  commcncetl  in  the 
17lh  c  ,  with  an  experiment  of  6t.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  the  priory  of  St.  Lazarua.  His 
efforts  to  teach  idiots,  though  continued  for  many  years,  were  not  succcf^ful.  Ib  1799 
the  celebrated  Itard  look  a  wild  lioy,  found  in  the  foi^ests  of  Aveyron  and  attempted  to 
teach  him;  and  although  the  success  in  this  partietilar  case  was  slight,  he  lielieved  that 
he  had  discovered  methods  and  facts  wjiich  would  lie  of  use  in  other  cases.  Tliese  he 
communicated  to  his  pupil.  Dr.  Seguin,  who,  in  1888,  opened  a  school  for  i<liols  in  the 
hospitiil  for  incurables  at  Paris.  lie  met  with  success  enough  to  have  the  idiots  at  the 
Bic^tre  sent  to  the  hospital  to  be  instructed,  nnd  in  the  course  of  three  years  be  received 
the  approval  of  the  French  aciulemy.  Dr.  Seguin  adopted  a  system  involving  the  tboor)- 
that  idiocy  was  prolonged  infancy.  Uis  practice,  founded  upon  this,  was  t4)  excite  and 
ccmtinuc  the  process  of  development.  Of  course  a  variable  success  attended  tbc  experi- 
ment. Tlie  art  of  effecting  such  development  requires  much  knowledge,  tact,  and 
ptiiience.  Different  kinds  of  idiots  need  different  stimulants,  physicid  and  mental.  Pure 
air,  good  nutritious  food,  exercise;  in  short,  an}'  treatment  which  is  calculatetl  to  increase 
the  bodily  and  mental  functions  will  improve  the  idiot.  W'heixfverhis  interest  can  be 
awakened  there  will  be  a  menial  stimulus,  and  as  the  tendency  of  development  is 
toward  a  normal  standard,  more  or  less  improvement  must  follow.  Of  course  the  sjirae 
amount  of  care  cxp(>nded  upon  healthy  and  normal  cbiltlren  would  show  much  greater 
results;  and  the  most  that  can  be  expected  in  the  education  of  idiots  is  to  make  Diem  as 
comfortable  and  as  cheerful  as  circumstances  will  allow.  It  might  indeed  lie  p(«stble, 
tiy  continuing  ihc  education  of  idiots  tlmnigh  manv  generations,  to  raise  them  to  so 
approach  to  the  normal  primitive  standard  of  manhood,  but  the  difficulties  would  be 
great. 

According  to  the  census  of  187D,  which  is  the  latc^^i  authority  obtainable  at  the 
present  time,  Nov.,  1880,  the  number  of  idiots  in  the  United  Slates  was  24,477»  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  as  follows: 

Atabama 7S1  Maryland aoS'Rhode  Iilaiid iS3 

ArkaiiKas 880  MawachuMtU 7ffi;Kouth  Carolina «3 

Cahfornia 87Michigaii 618,Teniies8ee IjOSl 

Connecticut 841  MinnwHrta 184Texa8 «1 

Delawara 69  Mirataslppi 486  Vermont SiS 

Ploiida 100  Miaaouri. 779Vinciiiia 1,1* 

Oeonria 871  Nebraska 25  West  Virginia 42: 

IlUnois 1,244  New  Hampshire &»!Wiscon8iu SflO 

Indiana 1,8S0 New  Jersey 436!l>tatrlctof  Columtiia. ;..      Si) 

Iowa 6S8New  York 2,480 New  Mexico 4 

Kaoflaa 100  North  Carolhia 076.Utah a 

Kentucky 1,141  Ohio S,388pther  Territories. 15 

Louisiana 280Oregon 65  

Maine 088  Pennaylvania 2,85p|       Total S4,4r 

But  this  mimber  falls  below  the  reality,  and  for  vnrious  reasons.  Parents  are  often 
unwilling  to  admit  or  to  helieve  that  their  children  are  idiots,  and  often  present  tl>em 
to  physicians  and  asvlums  for  treatment  for  "strangeness  of  manner,"  etc.  The 
degrees  and  forms  of  idiocy  arc  also  various,  and  not  easily  recognized  l>y  an  unprofcs- 
sioiinl  person ;  thus  many  escape  Iwing  put  in  the  list  by  the  census  laker.  The  nura- 
l)er  of  idiots  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wjiles  was  estimated  according  to  the 
census  of  1871  to  l)c  89.453,  but  it  has  been  thought  by  competent  authorities  to  l< 
over  50,000.  In  Switzerland  the  number  of  idiots  is  estimated  to  be  about  4,000 
See  Cretinism. 

IDIOBTH'GSAST  (Gr.,  a  peculiar  temperament),  the  namo  given  to  any  constitutional 
peculitirtty.  Thus,  ihere  are  persons  wlio  imve  a  great  dislike  to  particular  kinds  of 
foods,  smells,  sounds,  etc.,  whicii  to  most  persons  are  agreeable;  and,  on  tiui  other 
hand,  a  desire  is  sometimes  manifested  for  things  gcnenilly  disliked.  In  particular 
individuals,  again,  an  eruption  of  tlie  skin  wiil  be  caused  by  eating  strawberries,  or 
swooning  by  the  smell  of  a  rose,  and  that  quite  unconnecte<i  with  any  liking  or 
disliking;  nnd  such  ctfects  ai^  produced  when  the  person  is  unaware  of  tho  cause. 
Idiosyncrasies  also  occur,  in  consequence  of  which  certain  medicines  l)ecoroe  inoperative, 
or  certain  poisons  harmless.  Idiosyncrasies  are  cither  permanent  or  temponiry,  wimc- 
timcs  arising  from  mere  morbid  condiiions,  and  disappearing  along  Tvith  them. — The 
term  is  also  employed  to  denote  mental,  as  well  tis  phytaz-al  peculiarities. 

IDOM'ENEUS,  a  Greek  who  succeeded  his  father,  Deucalion,  asiMilcrof  Crete,  called 
also  Lyctius  and  Cnossius,  from  the  Cretan  towns  Lyctug.a^^  C^^^^y^  l^ich  he  is 
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said  to  have  been  a  natiTe.  He  accompanied  the  Grecian  fleet  with  80  ships  to  the 
Trojan  war,  where  he  was  distiuisuished  for  valor.  It  is  said  tliat,  overtaken  by  a 
tempest  on  returning,  lie  vowed  to  NcptuDe  that  if  saved  be  would  siicriflce  to  liim  the 
flret  living  thing  that  met  him  on  the  Cretan  shore.  It  was  his  son  who  appeared,  and 
he  fulfill^'  his  vow,  but  for  his  crueltv  was  banished  by  his  subjects.  Sailing  to  Italy, 
he  founded  a  city  in  Calabria,  and  built  a  temple  to  Minerva.  From  Calabria  ho  went 
to  Colophon,  where  he  died. 

ID0OBA8E,    See  Vebuyian. 

IDOL  (Gr.  eidolon,  an  image).  IBOLATBT  (worship  [latrM]  of  images).  By  the  name 
Idol  is  meant  nn  image  intended  to  represent  a  divinity,  and  to  be  adored  as  such. 
The  act  of  worsliiping  such  an  object  as  a  divinity  is  called  idolatry.  Although  the 
first  principles  of  retvson  suggest  to  man's  mind  the  idea  of  one  supreme  being,  the 
source  of  all  existing  things,  aud  the  origin  of  all  good  (see  God),  yet  the  very  earliest 
historical  records,  sacred  and  profane,  teem  witli  evidences  of  the  errors  into  which 
men  quickly  fell  throuj^h  ignorance  and  passion,  changing  '*thc  slory  of  the  uncor- 
ruptible God  into  an  image  mjide  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  biras,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  imd  creeping  things  "  (Rom.  i.  dS).  To  these  images,  as  well  as  to  the  images  of 
inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  ideal  powers  or  forces  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  such 
objects; — as  the  sun,  tho  moon,  the  stars,  air,  water,  fire,  and  other  natural  elements — 
divine  honors  were  paid  by  most  of  the  ancient  nations;  to  which  honors  the  name  of 
idolatry  has  been  given.  Hence,  as  each  of  these  corrupt  worships  had  its  own  peculiar 
symbols,  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  gentile  religions  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes: 
1.  The  idolatry  of  nature-worship,  which  was  of  two  kinds — the  first  of  inorganic 
nature,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  Utholatry,  or  the  worship  of  stones  or  pillars,  men- 
tioned in  Leviticus,  xxvi.,  and  in  Numbers  xxxiii.  52;  the  second  of  organic  nature,  or  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  as  dandrolatry,  or  the  worship  of  trees— under  which  form  were 
aymbolized  the  productive  or  generative  powers  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  most 
modern  investi^itors  of  Phenician  antiquities  trace  the  origin,  as  well  of  the  grossly 
immoral  worship  of  the  Ashtaroth  of  the  Phenicians,  as  of  the  phallic  worship,  which 
found  its  way.  under  various  forms,  through  all  the  kindred  races,  both  in  tho  west  and  in 
the  east  2.  The  idolatry  of  animal  worship,  which  we  find  as  well  in  the  (perhaps 
originally  symbolical)  worship  of  the  sacred  oxen,  the  crocodiles,  and  serpents  among 
the  Egvptiaus,  as  in  that  of  the  still  more  degrading  forms  of  animal  life  which  consti 
tuted  the  object  of  adoration  with  other  nations.  8.  A  higher  form  of  idolatry,  which 
prevailed  among  the  races  of  Chaldean  origin,  was  cutroUUry,  or  star-worship,  which  is 
often  designated  by  the  name  of  aaboMm.  There  was  one  form  of  sabieism  which  can- 
xiot  strictiv  be  called  idolatry,  as  it  did  not  involve  the  use  of  idols,  but  addressed  itself 
directly  either  to  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  or  to  the  element  of  fire,  with  which 
they  were  associated.  But  the  same  object  of  religious  worship,  coupled  with  the  use 
of  (dohitrous  representations.  Is  found  in  the  worship  of  Baal,  of  Moloch,  and  of  Tam- 
muz,  the  Phenician  Adonis  (Ezekiel,  viii.  14).  4  The  last  form  of  idolatry,  and  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  later  period  of  the  ancient  gentile  religions,  was  anthropoHatry^ 
or  the  worship  of  representations  of  the  human  form.  It  is  chiefly  familiar  to  us 
through  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  it  also  found  a  place  in  most  of  the 
other  religious  systems,  in  some  of  which  the  representations  of  the  human  form  were 
▼sriously  modi  tied,  so  as  to  symbolize  those  special  attributes  which  form  the  peculiar 
objects  of  the  worshipers'  adoration.  Of  this  there  are  many  examples  in  the  mytho- 
logical representations  of  the  Eg;yptians  and  of  the  Indians.  In  the  Egyptian  religion, 
indeed,  and  in  the  later  Grecian,  many  of  the  idols  were  representations  of  pure 
abstractions,  as  of  certain  faculties  or  affections  of  the  mind,  of  virtuous  desires,  or  of 
^il  passions.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  amonff  the  more  cultivated  classes,  there 
were  individuals  by  whom  these  abstractions  were  fully  understood,  and  by  whom  the 
crude  idolatry  of  the  multitude  was  regarded  solely  as  a  device  adapted  to  their  more 
gross  and  material  conceptions. 

The  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  many  safeguards  by  which  the  belief  of  tho  one 
•supreme  being  was  protect<;d  m  their  religious  system,  were  frequently  seduced  into 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  tlie  gentile  nations  among  which  they  were  thrown.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  amon^  the  anomalies  of  the  history  of  this  singular  people, 
that  the  great  and  radical  purification  of  their  faith  in  the  unity  of  Gk>d  dates  from  their 
protracted  Babylonian  captivity,  from  which  time  it  was  maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  effort  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  introduce  the  Greek  idolatry  (1  Macch.  i.)  down  to 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  idolatry  into  which  the  Jews  fell  at  different  periods  was 
chiefly  of  the  first  and  the  third  forms  described  above. 

The  idolatry  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  African  and  Oceanican  races  is  for  the  most 
part  of  the  class  described  under  the  head  Fbtichisbc. 

ID'BIA,  a  small  but  important  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  crownland  of  Carniola,  celebrated 
for  its  quicksilver  mines  (discovered  in  1497),  Is  situated  in  a  deep,  caldron-shaped 
▼alley,  on  a  river  of  tho  same  name,  22  m.  w.s.w.  of  Laibach.  The  descent  to  the 
mines  is  by  787  steps,  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  is  easy  and  free  from  danger.  They  are 
■«aid  to  be  the  richest  in  Europe.  Upwards  of  330  tons  of  quicksilver  are  produced  here 
annually,  and  about  60  tons  of  cinnabar  (red  sulphuret  of  merci^|j|^^|'^o^;^y|J§0, 
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about  400  of  whom  are  regularly  employed  as  miners,  the  others  chfdly  in  the 
facture  of  linen  and  silk  nibrics  and  bone-lace;  and  in  distilling  spirits. 

IDXnCB'A.    See  Edom. 

IDUH,  or  Ipuna,  the  name  of  a  eoddess  of  the  northern  mythology.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  dwarf  Svald;  but  being  received  among  the  .^sir,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Bragi.  Idun  possessed  a  precious  apple,  by  the  use  of  which  the  gods  pre- 
served their  perpetual  youth.  She  was  carried  off  by  the  giant  Thiassi,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Loki ;  but  the  gods  sent  the  latter  after  her,  to  bring  her  back,  wliich  he 
did,  after  changing  himself  into  a  falcon,  and  Idun  into  a  nut. 

IDTL  (Gr.  eiduUion,  Lat.  idylUum,  a  little  image),  a  term  generally  used  to  designate 
a  species  of  poem  representing  the  simple  scenes  of  pastonu  life.  It  is,  however,  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  idyl  is  exclusively  pastoral;  certainly,  there  is  no  warrant 
for  such  a  notion  in  the  usage  either  of  the  ancients  or  the  modems.  Of  the  thirty 
ddyUia  of  Theocritus,  not  more  than  one-half  are  pastoral  in  their  character.  After 
the  jse  made  of  the  word  by  Tennyson,  in  his  IdyU  of  the  King,  which  are  epic  in 
their  style  and  treatment,  and  romantic  and  tragic  m  their  incidents,  it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  say  what  is  not  an  idyl. 

IE8I.    See  Jesi,  ante, 

IFFLAND.  August  Wilhelm,  1759-1814;  b.  in  Hanover,  Germany.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  Gotha;  in  1779  he  acted  in  Mannheim;  in  1796  was 
made  the  director  of  the  National  theater  at  Berlin;  and  in  1811  appointed  general  direc- 
tor of  the  royal  plays.  He  wrote  many  dramas,  which  were  very  popular  at  the  time, 
and  several  volumes  of  them  have  been  published. 

IFURIN,  the  hade$,  or  infernal  regions  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  as  described  in  Celtic 
mythology.  A  vivid  imagination  invested  the  locality  with  objects  of  terror,  including 
wild  beasts,  the  mythical  dragon,  venomous  serpents,  and  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  deadly  poisons  enveloping  the  whole.  Here  the  unfortunate,  condenoned  to  sua- 
tarn  its  tortures,  was  doomed  to  eternal  misery. 

IGASU'RINE,  a  veir  poisonous  alkaloid,  occurring  in  nux  wmica  with  strychnine 
and  brucine.    The  worcf  is  derived  from  the  Malay  igasura  (vomiting  nut). 

I'OLATJ,  a  very  old  walled  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Moravia,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Iglawa,  close  to  the  Bohemian  boundary,  49  m.  w.n.w.  of  Brflon.  It  consists 
of  the  town  proper  and  of  three  suburbs.  In  the  midst  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
tpwn  square  stands  the  guard-house.  Iglau  carries  on  spinning,  dyeing,  and  brewing, 
as  well  as  extensive  manufactures  of  woolen  goods  and  of  machinery.  Its  trade,  espeo- 
ially  with  Poland,  is  very  important.  Several  very  productive  silver-works  are  in. 
operation  here.    Pop.  '69,  20,112. 

IGLESIAS,  a  walled  t.  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of  Oagliari;  pop. 
about  5,000.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs,  and  com,  wine,  and  fruits  are  produoec)  m 
the  surrounding  country.  In  its  vicinity  are  silver  and  other  mines,  and  the  minii^ 
operations  are  prosperous.  It  has  numerous  churches,  including  a  cathedral,  a  fine 
Episcopal  palace,  a  Jesuits'  college,  and  several  convents. 

IGLESIAS,  J086  Maria,  b.  Mexico.  18S2.  An  eminent  orator  and  statesman  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  Before  reaching  his  majority  be  occupied  the  chairs  of  arts  and 
modern  languaj^s,  respectively,  in  the  colleges  of  San  Gregorio  and  San  Ildefonso,  in 
the  city  of  Mexico.  He  entered  pohtics  as  a  young  man,  and  speedily  attracted  atten- 
tion for  his  remarkable  natural  ability.  Political  preferment  rewarded  his  loyalty  to  the 
government,  and  in  1867  he  was  a  cabinet  minister.  In  1868  he  was  a  member  of  the 
general  congress,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior  by  Juarez* 
to  whose  fluctuating  fortunes  he  bad  clung  with  unswerving  fidelity.  In  1873  he  became 
president  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice. 

IGLOO'LIK,  an  island  of  apme  liistorical  interest,  lies  near  the  e.  end  of  the  strait  of 
the  Fury  and  Hecla,  in  lat.  69"  21'  n..  and  long.  81"  53'  west.  It  was  named  after  an 
intelligent  Esquimaux  woman,  Parnr's  guide  and  pilot  on  his  second  voyage;  and  here 
that  navigator  passed  the  winter  of  1822-28  from  Oct.  30  to  Aug.  12.  During  this  time 
the  temperature  ranged  between — IS"*  and  59**  of  F.,  thus  yielding  a  mean  of  7*  above 
zero. 

I6VA'TIxrS|  Saint,  bishop  of  Antioch  after  69  a.d.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
St.  Jolin.  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers.  He  bore  the  surname  of  T^eo- 
phoiHut — i.c.,  one  who  carries  God  [or,  as  Ignatius  explained  it,  "  Christ"]  in  his  heart: 
I  or,  ac^iin,  as  some  (Jerome  amongst  them)  wrongly  supposed,  "one  who  was  carried  by 
God" — i.e.,  Christ  (cf.  Mark,  ix.  36) — whom,  however,  according  to  St.  Chi^sostom, 
IgTiatius  never  saw.  This  legend  that  he  was  the  little  child  whom  Jesus  set  in  the 
midijt  of  his  disciples,  may,  however,  like  the  other  tradition  of  his  relationship  to  St. 
John,  be  tnken  as  symbolic  of  his  winning,  affectionate  nature.  Ignatius  was  a  true 
shcpluTd  of  his  people.  x)ne  of  those  meek,  earnest,  loving  spirits  to  whose  beautiful 
unobtrusive  piety  ChristiaDity  owed  its  first  and  best  triumphs.  Domitian's  persecution 
of  the  church  of  Antioch  proved  him  to  be  no  less  courageous  tlian  pious,  and  when 
that  storm  had  passed  over,  the  second  and  fiercer  persecution  of  Trajan  gratified  Igna- 
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tias^  wM  of  being  sacriiloed  for  his  flock.  The  story  of  liis  itaterriew  with  Trajan  has 
como  down  to  us.  That  strong  ruler,  full  of  worldly  sagacity,  just  and  virtuous  after 
his  fashion,  could  not  understand  a  man  so  utterly  unworldly  as  Ignatius.  He  con- 
temptuously called  him  a  kakodaimon,  or,  as  wo  should  say,  *'  a  poor  devil,"  aod  in  the 
end  condemned  him  -'to  be  led  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  there  to  be  made  the  food  of 
wild  l)easts  for  the  amusement  [ad  deUetationem]  of  the  people/'  The  sentence  was 
executed  107  a.d.,  or,  according  to  others,  116  a. d.  In  the  church  of  Rome  his  mar- 
tyrdom is  commemorated  on  Feb.  1;  in  the  Greek  church  on  Dec.  20. 

The  genuineness  of  the  writing  (a  liturgy  and  a  little  work  entitled  Didache,  quoted 
by  Chrysostom)  and  epistles  ascribed  to  him— of  which  15  (12  in  Greek  and  8  in  Latin) 
are  now  eztant-r-and  some  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  2d.  8d,  and  4th  c,  and  were 
widely  read  in  the  ancient  church,  has  been  eagerly  discussed  and  much  disputed  since 
the  16th  century.  The  common  opinion  of  scholars  (until  perhaps  the  last  20  years)  was 
m  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  seven  of  the  Greek  epistles^  which  are  extant  in  two 
redactions  of  diiierent  length,  and  in  two  corresponding  ancient  Latin  translations — 
those  to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesiana,  Philadelphians,  Tralliuns,  Smyrneans,  Romans, 
and  to  Polycarp,  his  contemporary;  but  even  these  were  regarded  as  spurious  by  Daill6, 
Semler,  Hermann,  Ernesti,  and  others,  with  whom  in  the  main  Neanaer  concurs.  The 
controversy  received  a  new  impetus  by  the  publication  of  Bunsen's  Ignatius  und  seijis 
Zeit  (Hamb.  1847).  in  which  that  writer  endeavored  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  three 
of  the  seven  epistles,  and  the  spuriousness  of  the  othei-s;  his  conclusions  were,  however, 
assailed  by  the  great  leader  of  the  TUbinpn  school,  F.  C.  Baur,  in  his  Die  Ignatianisehen 
Briefs  una  ihr  neuesier  Kritiket'  (TQb.  1848).  The  most  probable  view  of  the  seven  epis- 
tles is  that  which  conceives  them  to  have  a  basis  of  genuineness,  but  to  have  suffered 
extensive  interpolation.  The  reason  why  these  epistles  have  excited  so  keen  an  interest, 
especially  among  ecclesiastics,  is,  that  the  question  of  church  government  is  believed  to 
haugvery  much  upon  them;  they  are.  in  fact,  a  battle-ground  between  Episcopalians 
and  JPresbylerisins;  and  as  they  seem  to  favor  the  hierarchical  system  of  the  lormer,. 
Episcopalians  have,  as  a  rule,  been  strenuous  in  defense  of  tlieir  Xgnatian  origin,  while 
Presbyterians  have  as  warmly  attacked  it.  The  discovery,  in  an  Egyptian  convent,  of 
a  Syriac  version  of  three  of  the  epistles— those  to  the  Romans,  the  Ephesians,  and  to 
Polycarp  (publislied  by  -the  rev.  W.  Cureton,  formerly  of  the  British  museum,  under 
the  title  of  Tlie  Ancient  Syi-iac  Vernon  of  tfie  BpisUes  of  St.  Ignatius,  etc.,  Lond.  1845), 
has,  on  account  of  its  possessing  higher  claims  to  be  considered  genuine  than  any  Greek 
MSS..  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  common  Greek  text  has  been  very  seriously  tam- 
pered with— the  interpolations  consisting  of  ten  of  passages  enforcing  episcopal  authority, 
and  asserting  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  text  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Ignatius  is  to  be  found  in  the  Various  editions 
of  the  apostolic  fathers,  from  that  of  Cotclerius  (2d  ed.  1724)  to  the  recent  and  admir* 
able  one  edited  by  Gebhardt,  Hamack,  and  Zahn  (1876).  There  are  English  translations 
by  archbishop  Wake  and  in  the  Ante- J^icene  Library  (Clark,  Edin.).  See  Zahn,  Ignatius 
von  Aniiochien  (1873). 

IGVAtnrs  lOTOLA.    See  Loyola. 

lOHATIUS'S  (ST.)  BEAKS,  the  seeds  of  the  Ignatia  amara,  formerly  strychnos  Ignatii, 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  loganiaeeos,  and  nearly  allied  to  that  which  produces  nux 
vomica  (q.v.),  a  native  of  Cochin-China  and  of  the  Philippine  islands.  The  fruit  is  of 
the  size  of  a  large  pear,  and  contains  about  20  brownish  seeds,  of  about  the  size  of 
olives,  rounded  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  angular  on  the  other.  These  seeds  came 
into  the  Dutch  shops  under  theit*  present  nanie  about  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  they  are  the  nuie  f>omiea  of  eaiiier  writers.  They  contain 
stryehnia,  and  their  medicinal  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  nux  tomica. 

lONXOITS  BOCKS  are  those  which  have  been  produced  from  materials  fused  by  heat 
They  differ  from  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  their  origin,  structure,  and  position.  They 
invariably  come  from  below  upwards,  breaking  through  the  older  rocks.  The  materiaU 
of  sedimentary  strata  are  fragments  of  pre-existing  rocks,  worn,  by  the  action  of  water, 
either  into  a  fine  mud  or  into  rounded  particles,  of  greater  or  less  size;  whereas  icneous 
rocks  exhibit  either  a  vitreous  structure,  as  when  they  have  been  quickly  cooled;  or  a 
granular  structure,  composed  of  more  or  less  minute  crystals,  according  to  the  rate  of 
cooling  or  a  vesicular  structure,  when  they  have  been  expanded  by  the  contained  gases, 
or  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  water.  Some  rocks  are  erroneously  called  igne- 
ous, whose  materials,  though  originally  obtained  from  volcanoes  or  other  subterranean 
source,  have  yet  been  ultimately  arranged  by  water,  like  the  materials  of  Grahame's 
island  (q.v.).  When  this  fact  receives  due  consideration,  many  igneous  rocks,  whose 
position  is  now  a  p^'.zzle,  will  be  better  understood.  Some  of  the  pocks  composing 
Arthur's  seat,  near  Edinburgh,  are  undoubtedly  of  this  character,  and  befoi'e  a  right 
theory  of  the  hill  can  be  constructed,  these  must  be  separated  from  the  truly  igneous 
rocks.  In  position,  also,  the  igneous  may  lie  distinguished  from  the  sediment ary^rocks, 
for  they  seldom  occur  i*egularly  stratified,  with  a  parallel  upper  and  under  surface,  but 
are  generally  local,  thinnir'^  out  into  wedge-shaped  beds,  or  having  that  in'cgular  strati- 
fication which  may  be  seen  in  modem  lava.  They  also  occur  as  upright  wails  Qr  /** 
filling  up  cracks  in  the  sedhnentary  strata.  Digitized  by  VjUi 


Tlie  most  ^tisfnctory  classification  of  the  Igneous  rocks  is  based  upon  their  agfb  The 
three  divisions  thus  established  are  each  characterized  by  peculiar  mineral  and  Ktractural 
differences.  The  oldest  or  granitic  series  (see  Granite)  are  generally  associated  with 
the  paleozoic  strata,  but  are  sparingly  found  in  the  secondary,  and  even  in  the  tertiary 
formations.  The  special  peculiarity  of  the  granitic  rocks  is  the  great  abundance  of 
silica  contained  in  them;  it  forms  not  only  a  considerable  amount  of  the  constituents  of 
the  hornblende  and  feldspar,  but  crystallizes  free  in  the  rock-mass  as  rock  cr}'stal.  Tlie 
trappean  rocks  (q.v.)  are  associated  with  the  paleozoic  and  secondary  strata,  and  are 
composed  of  crystals  of  feldspar  and  hornblende,  varying  in  their  character  according  to 
Che  predominance  of  the  one  or  other  of  these  ingredients.  The  volcanic  (q.v.)  are  the 
newist  igneous  rocks i  they  belong  to  the  present  period,  or  the  tertiary  strata.  The 
chemical  ingredients  are  the  same  as  those  that  constitute  the  trappean  rocks,  but  they 
are  somewhat  differently  built  up,  augite  being  the  peculiar  form  the  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia and  lime  assumes  in  the  newer  rocks,  while  it  appears  as  hornblende  in  the  older 
or  trappean  series. 

lO'HIS  FATiruS  (Lat.  "vain  or  foolish  fire")  is  a  luminous  appearance  frequently 
seen  in  marshy  places,  churchyards,  and  over  stagnant  pools,  which  has  puzzled  phi- 
losophers from  the  time  of  Aristotle.    It  generally  appears  a  little  after  sunset,  as  a  pale 
bluish-colored  flame,  varying  in  size  and  shape;  sometimes  it  shines  steadily  till  morn- 
ing, at  other  times  disappears,  and  reappears  within  about  half-hourly  intervals.    It  floats 
in  air  at  about  2  ft.  from  tlie  ground,  is  sometimes  fixed,  and  sometimes  travels  with  great 
rapidity.    In  gencnil,  it  recedes  on  being  approached,  and  vice  versa,  though  several 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  light  a  piece  of  paper  by  !t.    Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  di:>cover  its  cause;  but  so  varied  are  its  ap^arances,  and  so  void  of  any 
common  principle,  that  these  attempts  have  totally  railed.    Of  the  various  theories 
advanced  we  need  mention  only  two.     The  first  is  that  the  ignis  fatuus  is  due  to  pA^s*- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas  (PHa),  which  possesses  the  power  of  spontaneous  ignition  on 
coming  in  contact  with  dry  atmospheric  air;  the  gas  would  be  generated  by  the  decom- 
position of  animal  matter  present  in  a  marshy  soil.    The  motion  of  the  Ignis  fatuus  is 
accounted  for  by  the  flame  being  communicated  along  the  line  of  a  stream  of  the  gas. 
The  second  is  that  it  is  <lue  to  the  combustion  of  light  eanrbureted  hydrogen  gas  (CtHO. 
arisin":  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter;  but  though  this  supposition  satis- 
I  factor! ly  accounts  for  many  appearances  connected  with  the  ignis  fatuus,  the  gas  itself 
I  is  not  spontaneously  combustible,  and  an  additional  supposition  requires  to  be  made  to 
I  account  for  its  ignition.     Tlie  probable  conclusion  is  that  a  number  of  phenomena 
{  similar  to  the  eye,  but  arising  from  different  causes,  are  aggregated  under  the  term 
i  ignis  fatuus.     The  ignis  fatuus,  himevei\  has  never  been  produced  arUfidaUy.    Electricity 
and  phosphorescence  can  produce  the  luminous  appearance,  but,  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  enables  us  to  judge,  tiiey  are  unable  further  to  imitate  it. 

It  is  not  a  common  phenomenon,  many  distinguished  naturalists  never  ha'ViDg  seen 
it;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  n.  of  Germany,  the  swampy  and  moorland  dis- 
tricts in  the  s.  and  n.w.  of  England,  and  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  seen  in 
the  above  places  from  the  middle  of  autumn  till  the  beginning  of  November.  In  former 
times,  the  ignis  fatuus,  under  the  names  of  WUl-o^-the-wisp,  Jack-a-lantem,  Spunkie,  etc.. 
was  an  object  of  superstition  among  the  inliabitants  of  the  districts  where  it  appears, 
and  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  attempting  to  lure  the  traveler 
to  his  destruction;  and.  unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  instances  on  record  of  trav- 
elers mistaking  the  ignis  fatuus  for  a  lamp,  and  being  thus  decoyed  into  marshy  places. 
where  they  perished. 

lOlTOBA'Mirs  (Lat.  we  do  not  know),  tbe  word  formerly  written  by  a  grand  Jury  on 
the  back  of  an  indictment,  meaning  that  they  rejected  it.  The  words  now  uaed  are 
'•  not  a  true  bill,"  or  **  not  found." 

lOHOBAHCE  OF  THB  LAW,  or  Ignoraktia  Jubib,  is  held  in  law  to  be  no  excuse 
for  any  breach  of  contract  or  duty,  nor  for  crime  or  other  offense.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  start  with  this  maxim,  otherwise  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  administer 
the  law,  for  if  once  a  contrary  maxim  were  allowed,  it  would  not  only  be  a  premium  to 
ignorance,  but  would  lead  to  endless  and  almrtive  inquiries  into  the  interior  of  a  man's 
mind.  Ignorance  of  a  fact,  however,  is  a  different  thinj^.  Another  kindred  maxim  of 
the  law  is  that  every  man  intends  the  consequences  of  his  own  act  Thua.  if  be  ahoot 
at  or  give  poison  to  a  person,  it  is  presumed  that  he  intended  to  kill  such  person.  So. 
if  he  leave  a  trap-door  open  in  a  street  or  thoroughfare,  it  is  held  that  he  intended  people 
to  fail  into  it  and  be  injured.  There  is,  however,  a  doctrine  called  bonafidfs,  which,  in 
the  case  of  petty  offenses  punishable  by  justices,  often  tempers  the  strict,  and  rieid 
application  of  the  maxim  ignorantia  juris  neminem  excusat;  and  even  in  crimes  a  judge 
always  takes  into  consideration,  when  passing  judgment,  whether  the  prisoner  or  duSfead- 
ant  was  an  ignorant  or  intelligent  person. 

lOKOSAH'TIHES  (Fr.  Fr^res  Ignarantins),  a  religious  congregation  of  men  in  lite 
Roman  Catholic  church,  associated  for  the  gratuitous  instrucdou  of  poor  children  in 
sacred  as  well  as  secular  learning.  It  was  founded  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  c.  (1724)  by  the  abb6  de  la  Salle,  and  has  gradually  been  introduced  into  every 
Catholic  country  of  Europe.    In  France  this  congregation  shared  at  the  levolution  the 
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fate  of  all  the  other  reli^oua  bodiea;  but  the  brethren,,  under  the  name  of  Brothers  of 
the  Ohrisiian  Schools,  were  recalled,  and  re-established  under  Napoleon  in  1806.  They 
are  now  exceedingly  numerous  in  Fniuce,  Italy,  and  Germany,  aiiU  many  branches  exist 
in  England  and  Ireland.  In  the  latter  country  they  possess,  especially  iu  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford,  large  educational  establishments;  and  they  have  published 
for  the  use  of  their  schools  a  series  of  school-books  which  are  designed  to  combine 
with  secular  knowledge  information  on  the  subject  of  religion,  spfscially  designed  for 
Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

lOTJAIA'DA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modern  province  of  Barcelona,  and  situated  about 
40  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Noya.  It  is  for  the  most  part  closely  built,  dark,  and  dirtv ;  carries  on  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  hats,  and  firearms,  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade,  and  con- 
tains a  pop.  of  10,000. 

IGITA'VA,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  the  type  of  the  family  ifftianidce,  a  family 
which  contains  many  genera  and  species,  and  to  which  belong  some  of  the  largest 
saurians  now  existing,  except  those  of  the  crocodile  family.  Far  larger  saurians  allied 
to  them  existed  in  former  geolodcal  periods.  See  Iguakodon.  The  iguaivida  have  a 
lizard-like  form  and  a  long  tail.  The  toneue  is  thick,  fleshy,  not  extensile,  and  is 
notched  at  the  tip.  They  have  rows  of  small  teeth  on  the  palate,  and  their  jnw-teeUi 
are  remarkable  both  for  their  form  and  mode  of  insertion,  not  being  lodged  in  distinct 
sockets,  but  fixed  in  a  kind  of  furrow  along  the  internal  face  of  the  jaw-bone,  adhering 
by  one  side  of  the  bony  surface  of  the  root.  The  food  of  the  imtanida  consists  chiefly 
of  leaves  and  fruits.  They  are  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  In  the  genus  iguana  the 
back  exhibits  a  row  of  elevated,  compressed,  pointed  scales  alone  its  whole  length 
and  which  is  continued  to  the  extremity  of  the  tall;  whilst  under  the  throat  is  a 
great  dewlap-like  pouch.  The  feet  have  long  toes,  not  webbed,  with  sharp  claws, 
well  adapted  for  climbing  trees,  while  the  compressed  tail  is  the  organ  of  progres- 
sion usea  in  swimming.  The  Common  Iguana,  or  Guana,  is  abundant  in  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  parts  of  America,  living  mostly  anions:  trees.  It  attains  a 
length  of  4  or  5  feet.  It  is  of  a  greenish  velTow  color,  mottled  with  green,  the  (ail 
ringed  with  brown.  It  is  esteemed  a  most  aelicate  ailicle  of  food,  and  is  used  by  all 
classes  of  persons.  It  is  often  caught  by  means  of  a  noose  thrown  over  its  head;  dogs 
have  also  been  trained  to  hunt  U  on  some  of  the  West  India  keyt,  where  it  has  not  oppor- 
tunity  of  taking  refuge  in  trees.  The  eggs— which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
pigeon,  but  have  no  hard  shell,  and  are  laid  in  the  sand — arc  also  eaten,  and  are  very 
pleasant.  Other  species  of  iguana  and  nearly  allied  genera  are  eaten  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, as  the  homed  iguana  (/.  eomtUa  or  metapoeeros  eomutuB)  of  Hay  ti.  The  true  iguanas 
are  all  American. 

lOITAK'OBOK  (iguana*  &nd  Gr.  odout,  tooth),  a  genus  of  remarkable  gigantic  dino- 
aaurian  reptiles,  more  abundant  in  the  Wealden  beds  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  isle  of 
Wight  than  any  other  genus  of  associated  saurians.  Their  singular  structure,  diiferiug 
in  many  important  particulars  from  any  known  reptile,  long  caused  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  their  true  posilion.  Dr.  Mantell,  their  original  discoverer  and  their 
learned  expounder,  first  knew  of  their  existence  from  some  enormous  bones,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  colossal  size,  he  considered  reptilian.  A  large  tooth  next  turned 
up,  whose  smooth-worn  crown  attested  its  having  belonged  to  a  herbivorous  animal, 
liumerous  other  specimens  of  teeth  were  in  progress  of  time  discovered,  and  Dr.  Man- 
tell  found  that  thev  corresponded  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  teeth  of  the  small 
American  lizard,  the  iguana,  although  they  exhibited  very  striking  and  important  dif- 
ferences. Since  the  original  discovery  of  the  teeth,  several  other  portions  of  this 
remarkable  reptile  have  been  found.  The  fragmentary  and  imperfect  materials  which 
have  vet  turned  up  make  any  estimate  of  the  size  of  this  animal  purely  hypotlieticol. 
Br.  Itantell's  -estimate  is  as  much  as  70  ft.  in  extreme  length,  while  prof.  Owen  con- 
aiders  it  to  have  been  not  over  28  feet. 

The  structure  of  the  skeleton  is  very  remarkable.  The  fragments  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw  show  that  the  head  was  produced  into  a  short  snout,  which  su|>portea  a  nasal 
horn.  The  vertebral  column  was  somewhat  fish-like,  the  joints  being  slightly  concave 
on  both  surfaces;  yet  it  had  lofty  neural  arches,  and  the  sacrum  was  composed  of  five 
anchylosed  joints,  a  structure  found  in  no  other  reptile.  The  limbs  were  long  and 
strong,  raising  the  body  some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  largest  femur  yet  found 
measures  4  ft.  8  in.  in  length,  and  the  shaft  has  a  circumference  of  25  inches.  The  leg 
terminated  in  a  three-toed  foot,  which  produced  the  enormous  tridactylc  imprpssiono  on 
tlie  argillaceous  Wealden  beds  that  were  for  some  time  considered  to  be  the  foot-prints 
of  huge  birds.  The  discovery  by  prof.  Owen  of  all  the  bones  of  a  perfect  foot,  liow- 
ever,  conclusively  connects  these  impressions  with  the  iguanodon.  His  figure,  in  a  ntccnt 
volume  of  the  paleontographical  society's  publications,  exhibits  a  fool  21  in.  long  by 
9i  in.  broad. 

The  teeth  of  the  iguanodon,  while  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  tho 
iguana,  were  much  more  complicated  both  in  ext^srnal  form  and  internal  structure  thsn  in 
any  other  known  reptile.  In  all  other  known  reptiles  the  vertically  flat  teeth  are  always 
aharp-edged,  and  fitted  only  to  cut  off  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  Ml^llri^orn 
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crowns  in  this  aaimal  show  tbat  the  Iguanodon  thoroughly  tritarttted  its  food  before 

swallowing  it. 

IH'LANG-IH'LANG,  a  strong  and  rich  perfume  from  a  fine  forest-tree  of  tbe 
Philippine  and  Malay  islands,  the  unona  odoratimina.  The  perfume  is  distilled  from  a 
volatile  oil  yielded  by  the  flowers,  and  is  valued  at  about  $250  a  pound. 

IHBE,  JoHAN,  an  eminent  Swedish  scholar  of  Scottish  extraction,  was  b.  at  Lund  in 
1707,  aud  educated  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation, 
and  carried  off  the  highest  honors.  He  subsequently  traveled  in  France  and  Ilnghmd. 
was  appointed  uuder-librarian  to  the  academy  of  sciences  on  his  return  to  Sweden,  and 
rose  through  a  variety  of  offices  to  be  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  political  economy 
(1748).  He  died  in  1780.  Ihre's  principal  work  is  his  Olossarium  Suiogothicum  (1769), 
a  work  of  ^reat  talent  and  erudition,  which  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
Swedish  philology.  It  was  got  up  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  which  gave  Ihre  $10,000 
to  execute  it.  His  numerous  academical  disputations,  amounting  to  upwards  of  450, 
are  still  valuable,  especially  those  on  the  Moeso-Qothic  version  of  the  gospels  by  Ulfilas. 

IKUPA,  the  principal  river  of  Madacasgar  (q.v.).     . 

JL'GEE8T£B,  a  small  and  decayed  t.  of  En|^land,  in  the  co.  of  Somerset,  is  situated 
in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Yeo  or  Ivel — from  which  it  derives  its  name — 83  m.  B.8.W.  of 
Bath.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  an  ancient  structure  surmounted 
bv  a  low  octagonal  tower,  and  the  county  jail.  Ilchester,  supposed  to  be  the  IschaKsof 
Inolemy,  was  the  principal  station  of  the  liomans  in  this  region,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  with  a  strong  wail  and  ditch,  both  still  traceable.  Numerous  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  here.    Ilchester  is  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon.    Pop.  '71,  743. 

HiE-SE-TBAHCE,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  having  Paris  as  its  capital,  and 
now  mostly  comprised  in  the  departments  of  Seine,  Seineet-Oise,  and  Oise.  Duiing 
the  lost  century  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  Ile-de- France  was  possessed  by  a  race 
of  powerful  nobles,  who  latterly  took  the  title  of  dukes  of  France.  One  of  the  most 
able  of  these  was  Hugo  or  Hugues,  dumumed  Le  Blanc,  or  Le  Grand,  who,  for  20  years 
previous  to  his  death  (956),  virtually  wielded  the  siwereign  power  under  the  Oarlovlo- 
gian  kings  Louis  IV.  and  Lothaire.  His  son,  Hugo  Capet,  eventually  became  the  actual 
sovereign.     See  Capetian  Dynasty. 

I'LETZX,  or  IlgtzkaXa  SIabhchita,  a  small  t.  and  fort  in  eastern  Russia,  on  the 
border  of  the  Kirghiz  territory  (government  of  Orenburg),  situated  on  the  river  Ilek, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Ural,  in  lat.  51°  9'  u.,  long.  54**  69'  east.  The  town  wae 
founded  by  Cossack  emigrants  in  1787,  and  contained  in  1867  a  poi)ulation  of  2.493 
inhabitants.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  quarries  of  rock-salt,  the  richest  in  Russi»i.  The 
salt-beds  of  Iletzk  were  formerly  worked  by  the  native  Bashkirs,  but  since  1754  botb 
the  extraction  and  sale  of  the  salt  are  monopolized  1)V  the  government,  and  are  the 
source  of  considerable  revenue.  All  the  country  round  Iletzk,  especially  along  the  river 
Solianka,  is  one  continual  layer  of  salt,  coverea  with  a  sandy  or  clayey  alluvion,  Bf  to 
4i  ft.  thick.  The  thickness  of  the  salt-bed  is  not  yet  thoroughly  ascertained,  notwith- 
standing many  investigations,  from  Pallas  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Iletzk  salt  is 
considered  the  best  in  Russia.  On  the  surface  of  the  bed,  cubic  blocks  of  salt  are 
found,  pure  and  transparent  like  crystal,  and  weiriiiing  from  3  to  80  lbs.  each.  Various 
small  articles  are  manufactured  out  of  such  blocks,  and  the  common  people  ascribe  to 
tliem  a  healing  virtue  in  ophthalmic  disease.  Near  Hetzk  there  are  two  lakes,  one  of 
which  is  salt  and  warm,  the  other  acid. 

ILEinC,    See  Dioebtion,  Oroahs  of. 

ILEUM  (ante),  the  lower  and  longer  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  so  called  becauae 
of  its  numerous  convolutions  and  twists  and  windings  (€k.  eikeiv^  to  twist).  li  ter- 
minates below  in  the  csBCum,  the  lower  sac-like  portion  of  the  large  intestine  called  the 
colon.  The  other  and  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  lies  between  the  ileum  and 
the  stomach,  and  consists  of  the  duodenum  and  the  jejdnum  (q.v.).  the  latter  being 
next  above  the  ileum,  while  the  duodenum  is  that  portion  immediatelv  below  the 
stomach,  and  is  larger  in  diameter  than  either  Jelunum  or  ileum.  The  duodenom  is 
about  10  in.  long,  the  jejunum  about  6  ft.,  and  the  ileum  about  12  ft.,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine,  and  it  principally  occupies  the  hypoirastric 
and  right  iliac  regions  of  the  abdomen.  See  Regions  of  the  Body.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  enteritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestine  (Flint), 
and  also  the  principal  seat  of  lesion  in  typhoid  fever  (q.v.),  in  which  the  glands  of 
I  Peyer  become  inflamed  and  ulcerated. 

IlEUB,  or  Iliac  Passion,  is  regarded  by  some  writers  as  a  distinct  disea5«,  but  is  in 
reality  the  closing  stage  of  the  severest  forms  of  enteritis,  or  of  colic,  and  is  often  con- 
nected with  some  irremovable  mechanical  obstmction.  It  may  indeed  occur  in  any 
case  in  which  the  contents  of  the  bowel  cannot  find  their  way  onwards.  The  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestine  is  inverted;  there  is  intense  vomiting,  and  even  feculent  matter 
is  discharged  by  the  mouth.  Desperate  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  is,  his  case  is  not 
absolutely  hopeless;  but  as  recovery,  when  it  occurs,  is  due  rather  to  nature  tJ^n  to  art, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  treatment     Digitized  by  V^OU^  It^ 
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riiBZ.  ft  tree  often  named  in  the  Latin  clas8ic$»  the  evergreen  oak  or  holm  oak 
iquercus  iUx).  See  Oak.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  the 
n.  of  Africa,  often  attaining  lar^e  dimensions,  as  it  sometimes  does  where  planted  in 
Britain.  It  grows  in  general  emgly  or  in  small  groups,  and  loves  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea.  Its  leaves  are  ovute-oblong,  acute,  leathery,  hoanr  beneath;  but  they  vary  much 
in  some  respects,  from  the  size  of  a  sloe-leaf  to  that  of  a  beech,  and  from  being  very 
spiny  at  the  edge  to  perfect  evenness.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  and  has  not  been 
so  m  icli  planted  in  Britain  as  it  deserves.  Its  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  tough, 
durajle,  and  useful,  particularly  for  axles,  pulleys,  screws,  and  whatever  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  much  friction.  The  acorns  are  of  various  quality,  sometimes  bitter,  and 
sometimes  sweet  and  eatable. — In  modern  botany,  Hex  is  the  generic  name  of  the 
holly  (q.  v.). 

IL'TSAOOIIBS,  a  small  market  t.,  seaport,  and  watering-place  of  England,  on  the 
n.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Devon,  is  finely  situated  amid  picturesque  irregular  hills,  on  a 
cove  or  inlet  of  the  Bristol  channel.  11  m.  n.n.w.  of  Barnstaple.  The  harbor  is  formed 
by  ramparts  of  rock,  and  furnished  with  a  light-house  and  a  pier  860  ft.  in  length.  The 
bathing  establishment  is  a  Dorio  building,  erected  here  in  1886,  and  supplied  with  sea- 
water  from  the  shore  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  The  town  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  its 
wealthier  residents  and  its  summer  visitors;  but  an  active  fishery  and  coasting-trade  are 
Also  carried  on.    Pop.  71,  4,721. 

ILEATO,  a  fishing  t.  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  near  the  Atlantie.  Pop. 
S,000. 

IL'IAC  AE'TEBISB.  The  aorta  (q.v.)  divides  at  its  lowest  point — which  is  usually  on 
the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra — into  the  two  common  illac 
arteries,  which  pass  downwards  and  outwards  on  each  side  to  the  margin  of  the  pelvis 
for  about  2i  in.,  and  then  divide  into  the  external  and  internal  iliac  artery  of  cither 
side.  The  external  iliac  parses  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  femoral  arch, 
when  it  enters  the  thigh  and  becomes  the  femoral  artery.  The  internal  iliac  is  a  short 
v'essel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
trunk.  The  anterior  trunk  divides  into  several  branches,  which  supply  the  bladder, 
the  rectum,  the  generative  organs,  and  muscles  both  within  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
pelvis,  with  arterial  blood;  while  the  branches  of  the  posterior  trunk  mainly  supply 
muscles  within  and  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis.  The  importance  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery  in  carrying  on  the  circulation  in  utenne  life  is  noticed  in  the  article  Fatus. 

ILIJAT8'.    See  Iliyats. 

ILINIZA,  or  Ilinibsa,  a  volcano  of  the  Cordilleras  in  Ecuador,  South  America,  10 
m.  B.  of  Quito.  There  are  two  peak»,  17,880  ft.  high,  visible  from  a  great  distance  at 
.sea. 

ILION,  a  village  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  town  of  German  Flats,*  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Mohawk  rivor,  and  on  the  Erie  canal;  pop.  '70,  3.876.  Horse  railroads 
-connect  it  with  Mohawk  and  Herkimer.  It  ^as  incorporated  1865.  It  has  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  large  factories  for  fire-arms,  sewing-machines,  and  agricultural  imple^ 
.ments. 

XUB  SUB.    See  Athei^s  and  Attica. 

U'nrX.    See  Pelvib. 

ILIUM  (ante),  a  portion  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  theos  innominatum.  In 
■the  undeveloped  child  it  is  a  distinct  portion,  which  afterwards  becomes  united  to  the 
pubis  in  front  and  to  the  ischium  behind  and  below.  It  is  the  hip-bone  or  haunch* 
bone.  The  word  has  the  same  derivation  as  ileum  (q.v.).  Some  suppose  that  the  root 
€iA,eiy  refers  to  the  curving  or  winding  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  get  its  name  because  it  partly  supports  the  intestine  ileum. 

ILIini.    See  Trot. 

ILIYATS,  or  Ebliauts,  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Persia  and  Turkistan,  mostly  of  Turk- 
ish, Arabic,  or  Kurdish  descent.  They  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunni  sect.  They 
have  no  settled  abode,  but  live  in  tents,  moving  from  place  to  place,  according  to  cli- 
mate or  season.  They  have  large  flocks  and  herds,  and  some  tribes  live  by  plunder. 
Each  tribe  pays  tribute  in  cattle  for  the  use  of  grazing  ground,  money  not  being  known 
nmong  them. 

IL'XESTOir,  a  thriving  market  t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Derbv,  and  situated 
10  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  an  eminence  in  the  valley  of  the  Erewash. 
Manufactures  of  hosiery  and  lace  are  here  carried  on,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  works  of  the  vicinity.     Pop.  *71,  9,662. 

IliLE-ET-VILAIlPS,  a  maritime  department  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  formed  out  of  a 
portion  of  the  old  province  of  Brctagne,  is  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  lies  between  the 
English  channel  and  the  department  of  Loire-Inferleure.  Area,  2,690  sq.m.,  or  1,646,- 
670  sq.  acres,  of  which  1,016,580  acres  are  arable  land;  pop  76,  602,712.  It  is  watered 
chiefly  by  the  rivers  from  which  it  derives  its  name — the  V ilaine.  and  its  tributary,  the 
llle.    The  usual  grain  crops  are  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  wants  q£  the 


population.  Flax  and  hemp  are  extensfyely  produced,  and  the  cider  of  tb!8  district  !» 
esteemed  the  best  produced  in  the  country.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Iron 
mines  are  worked,  and  ffreut  varieties  of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics  are  manufactured. 
The  department  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements — liennes,  Fous^res,  Montforl,  8l 
Halo,  Yitr^,  and  Bedon.     Rennes  is  the  capital,  and  St.  Malo  the  pnncipal  seaport. 

XLLEOITDIAOT.    See  Lboitiicact:  Bastahdb. 

nilCniX,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  magnoliacea,  having  flowers  with 
three  or  six  petal-iikc  sepals,  numerous  petals  arrangcil  in  several  rows,  and  numerous 
stamens  and  pistils;  the  capsules  arran^  in  a  star-like  form,  opening  upwards,  and 
each  containing  a  single  seed.  The  species  are  few.  but  very  widely  distributed.  The 
most  important  is  /.  ani$aium,  the  fruit  of  which  is  known  as  star  anise,  or  Chinese 
anise.  See  Amisb.  This  tree  is  held  in  high  esiimaiion  among  the  Japanese,  and  is 
planted  near  their  temples,  as  their  gods  .'ve  supposed  to  delight  in  it. — Among  the 
other  species  is  I.  Jloridanum,  a  shrub  with  h  \e  pendant  clusters  of  dark  puiple  flowera, 
native  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  of  which  the  leaves  are  very  fragrant,  the  CMWules 
also  smelling  of  anise,  though  more  faintly  than  those  of  the  Chinese  tree.  Bunilar  in 
fragrance  is  /  parviflorum,  another  Florid ian  species. 

TTiLTTfA'JI,  one  of  the  principal  mountains  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.    See  Ahdbb.  . 

XLLDIOIB',  a  river  of  North  America,  is  formed  in  the  n.e.  portion  .of  the  state  of 
Illinois  by  the  union  of  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Pinines.  flows  &w.,  and  joins  the  Missis- 
sippi 20  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  500  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for 
245  miles.  It  is  broad,  deep,  and  sluggish,  and  widens  occasionally  into  lake-like 
expanses.    It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  lake  Michigan. 

ILLnrOIB,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  extending  from  36*  66^  to  42*  SO'  n. 
lat.,  and  87°  85'  to  9V  40'  w.  long.,  being  888  m.  long,  and  212  wide;  containing  an  area 
of  65,405  sq.m.,  or  85,459.200  acres.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Wisconsin;  e.  by  lake  Michi- 
gan, and  the  state  of  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Wabash  river; 
B.  by  the  converging  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  which  separate  it  from  Missouri  and 
Eentucky^;  and  w.  by  the  Mississippi,  whicli  separates  it  from  Missouri  and  Iowa.  The 
state  is  divided  into  102  counties:  the  capital  is  S{)ringlield,  near  the  center  of  the  state, 
and  the  most  important  towns  are  Chicago,  the  principal  port  on  lake  Michigan.  Qaleaa 
and  Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Cairo,  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Central  rail- 
way, and  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  population  of  the  state 
has  increased  with  marvelous  rapidity.  In  1810  it  was  12.282;  in  1820,  55.211;  in 
1880,  157.445,'  in  1840.  476.188;  in  1850.  851,470;  in  1860.  1,711,758;  and  in  1870, 2.511.- 
096.  More  than  half  the  people  of  Illinois  were  born  in  other  state's  or  foreign  countries, 
a  large  number  being  Irish  and  Qermans.  In  1850  there  were  but  707  panpem  in  a 
population  of  851,470.  The  state  of  Illinois  is  generallv  level,  having  few  hills  and  no 
mountains^  The  lowest  portion  is  but  840  ft.,  and  the  highest  onlf  1,150  ft.,  above  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  nearly  covered  by  fertile  prairies;  while  river  bottoms,  with  a 
soil  of  vegetable  mold  40  ft.  in  depth,  have  produced  heavy  crops  of  maize  for  many 
successive  years  without  manuring.  The  country  is  so  level  that  the  canal  which  unites 
lake  Michigan  with  Illinois  river  and  the  Mississippi  is  fed  by  water  pumped  from  the 
lake  to  a  heitrht  of  12  feet.  The  principal  rivers,  besides  those  which  form  the  bounds- 
ries,  are  tlie  Illinois  and  Rock  rivers,  and  their  tributaries.  The  whole  state  ia  of  llinc 
stone  formation,  with  rich  lead  deposits  in  the  n.w.,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  grcst 
bituminous  coal  formation,  875  m.  long  and  200  wide,  lying  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
states.  The  climate  is  mild,  with  an  average  of  TT  Fahr.  in  summer,  and  88i*  in  winter, 
but  ranging  from  20*  below  to  100"  above  zero;  it  is  also  healthy.  cxc(^t  in  swamp- 
lands or  river-bottoms,  which  are  subject  to  fever  and  ague  and  bilious  diseases.  Tbe 
productions  are  wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  cattle,  hof^s,  apples,  pears.  i>eaches.  grapes,  etc 
There  were  in  1865,  8,157  m.  of  railway  in  operation:  in  1875  the  mileage  had  increased 
to  6.742  miles. 

In  1870  Illinois  contained  11,050  public  schools,  6  universities,  and  779  other  schooiL 
In  the  same  year  it  produced  30.128.405  bush,  of  wheat,  129.921,895  bush,  of  Indian 
corn,  and  42.780,851  bush,  of  oats.  In  1880  the  Mormons  built  the  city  of  Nnuvoo. 
on  the  Mississippi;  but  in  1844  their  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  was  killed  by  a  mob;  and 
his  followers,  20,(KX)  in  number,  made  their  exodus  across  the  plains  to  the  territorv  of 
Utah. — Illinois  was  first  explored  by  La  Salle,  and  the  French  missionaries  and  Inaiao 
traders,  who  formed  the  earliest  settlement  at  Kaskaskia.  in  1673.  Ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain,  and  then  to  tbe  United  States,  it  remained  a  portion  of  the  North- west 
territory,  until  its  organization  as  a  state,  with  a  governor  ana  legislature,  in  1818. 

ILLINOIS  {ante),  is  the  eighth  state  admitted  to  the  union  under  the  federal  consti- 
tution, and  by  the  census  of  1870  the  fourth  in  population:  of  1880.  the  same.  It  lies 
between  lat.  86*  59'  and  42*  80'  n.,  and  long.  87*  35'  and  91*  40'  w. ;  extreme  length  n. 
and  s.,  885m. ;  extreme  breadth e.  and  w..  218  m. ;  area.  55,410  so.m.,  or  85.462,400 aciea 
Its  name  is  derived  from  its  principal  river,  and  is  of  mixf?d  Indian  and  French  deriva> 
tion.  The  first  white  settlements  in  the  state  were  made  by  the  French  from  Canada, 
who  followed  the  explorations  of  Marquette  and  La  Salle.  The  latter,  having  crossed 
the  lakes  in  1679,  descended  the  river  which  he  named  Illinois  and  built  a  fort  at  the 
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foot  of  lake  Peoria«  a  brond  expansion  of  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  some  25  m.  about 
midway  in  its  course  through  the  state.  After  descending  the  Mississippi  for  some  dis- 
tance he  returned  to  Ciuiadu,  but  ciime  agiiin  in  1683  witli  a  colony,  and  founded  Kas> 
kaskia,  Kaliokia,  and  some  other  towns.  Tliese  settlements,  early  in  the  18th  c,  wci-o 
Tisited  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  described  the  country  as  a  new  paradise.  The  colo- 
nists were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  tiie  Indians,  and  finally  deceneratcd  to  their 
level.  In  1762  Ciinada  and  the  whole  American  territory  e.  of  the  Mississippi  passed 
under  British  control,  but  the  Illinois  settlements  were  not  disturbed.  After  the  peace 
of  1788  the  Illinois  country  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1787  the  whole 
hationtd  domain  n.  of  the  Ohio  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  North-west  terri- 
tory, by  an  ordinance  which  protected  it  forever  from  the  inroads  of  slayery.  In  180(> 
this  immense  territory  contained  only  a  little  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  in  the  same 
year  Ohio  was  organized  as  a  separate  territory;  in  1805  Michigan  was  set  apart  in  the 
same  wav;  and  in  1800  the  territory  of  Indiana  was  organized.  What  remained  of  the 
original  Noi'th-west  territory  was  soon  organized  under  the  name  of  Illinois.  It  embraced^ 
besides  the  state  itself  as  at  present  bounded,  Wisconsin  and  part  of  Minnesota,  and 
contained  a  white  population  of  a  Utile  over  12,000.  The  Indians  at  this  time  were  very 
troublesome,  and  the  settlement  of  the  territory  was  consequently  much  impeded.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  Indian  hostilities  ceased,  and  the  territory  began  to  be  occu- 
lted by  emigrants  from  the  eastern  states.  In  1818  Illinois,  with  its  present  boundar 
rics,  was  admitted  to  the  federal  union  as  a  state.  The  census  of  1820  reported  the 
population  to  be  53,211;  that  of  1830  showed  it  to  be  157,445.  In  1881  there  was  further 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  which  culminated  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  the  removal 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  state.  After  this  tlic  i>opulation  increased  rapidly,  coo- 
gress  made  an  appropruition  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  harbor  of  Chicago,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  was  begun.  In  spite  of  the  financial 
revulsion  of  1837,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  new  state  were  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter, the  census  of  1840  showed  a  population  of  476.188,  a  |pain  of  818,788  in  ten  years. 
In  1840  the  Mormons  settled  at  Nauvoo,  intending  to  make  it  their  *'  Jerusalem."  Their 
doctrines  and  practices  were  very  distasteful  to  tlieir  neighbors,  and  a  great  excitement 
was  the  result.  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  his  brother  Hyram,  were 
arrested  and  put  into  jail  at  Carthage  for  destroying  a  press  established  by  a  party  of 
Mormons  to  oppose  polygamy.  They  refused  to  submit  to  an  arrest  by  the  civil  officer^ 
and  the  sect,  numbering  20,000  people,  organized  for  their  protection.  They  Dually 
surrendered  to  the  military,  but  the  public  mind  had  now  become  so  inflamed  that, 
before  they  could  be  tried,  the  Jail  was  invaded  by  a  mob  and  they  were  killed.  The 
sect  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Utah.  The  population  of  the  state  in  1850  had  ■. 
increased  to  851,470.  The  grant  by  congress  of  extensive  sections  of  the  public  lands  to 
aid  ill  the  construction  of  tiie  Central  railroad,  which  was  completed  in  1856,  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  multitudes  of  people  to  the  region  through  which  it  passed,  and  of  build«> 
ing  up  many  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  every 
acre  of  government  land  in  the  state  was  sold.  Easkaskia  was  the  territorial  capital ;  the 
state  Ciipital  from  1818  to  1830  was  at  Vandalia.  At  the  last  mentioned  date  it  was 
remov^to  Springfield,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

The  streams  of  Illinois,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  short  ones  in  tben.w.  part  of  the 
state,  which  empty  into  lake  Michigan,  find  their  wav  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  largest  river  wholly  within  the  state  is  the  Illinois,  which  is  formed  by  a  junc- 
tion of  the  Des  Plaines  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Kankakee  from  Indiana,  and  flows  nearly 
500  m.  before  reaching  the  Mississippi.  It  is  navigable  for  245m.  from  its  mouth.  The 
Chicago  river,  which  formerly  emptied  into  lake  Michigan,  now  flows  out  of  that  lake  by 
an  artificially  defined  channel  into  the  northern  branch  of  the  Illinois.  The  chief  nfiluenta 
of  the  Illinois  are  the  Pox,  Spoon,  and  La  Main  rivers,  and  Crooked  creek  from  the  n.  and 
w.,  and  the  Vermilion,  Mackinaw,  and  Sangamon  rivers,  and  Macoupin  creek  from 
the  B.  and  east.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  Ciiampaign  co.  and  runs  parallel  to  ihe  Illinois 
for  250  m..  fiowing  into  the  Mississippi  near  the  s.  border  of  Randolph  county.  Bock 
river,  which  rises  in  Wisconsin,  flows  through  the  n.w.  portion  of  the  slate,  and  enters 
the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island.  The  Wabasli,  which  divides  the  state  from  Indiana  od 
the  e.  for  a  considerable  distance,  rccdves  the  waters  of  the  Big  Vermilion.  Embarras, 
and  Little  Wabash,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio  in  Gallatin  county.  The  Big  Muddy,  an 
aflluent  of  the  Mississippi  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Easkaskia,  drains  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory.  The  surface  of  the  state  is  a  gently  inclined  plane  descending  from 
the  n.e.  in  a  s.w.  direction  toward  the  Mississippi.  With  the  exception  of  a  low  ridge 
extending  across  the  southern  end  of  the  state,  there  is  not  a  single  elevation  that  can 
be  properly  called  a  mountain.  In  the  north-western  corner,  where  there  are  extensive 
deposits  of  lead,  the  snrface  is  broken  into  small  hills,  and  there  are  bluffs  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois  rivers,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  prairies,  present  a  picturesque 
appearance.  Tlie  largest  portion  of  the  state  consists  of  level  or  gently  undulatmg 
prairies,  with  a  rich*  and  deep  soil.     Geologists  think  that  anciently  the  waters  of  tb# 

Seat  lakes  flowed  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  channels  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
ississippi.  It  is  also  conjectured,  from  the  diluvial  character  of  the  soil,  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state  was  once  the  bed  of  an  immense  lake.  The 
loam  and  mold  which  form  the  surface  are  underlaid  by  an  almost  solid  bed  df  clay^ 
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which  prevents  the  moisture  from  wasting.  In  the  river  bottoms  the  mold  is  sometimet 
more  thaa  25  ft.  deep,  and  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  sUt» 
the  plow  is  never  obstructed  even  by  a  pebble.  Over  these  extensive  prairies,  in  their 
wild  condiiion,  once  roamed  innuroeralue  herds  of  buffaloes,  which  fattened  upon  tiieir 
rich  vegetation.  The  prairies  are  generally  interspersed  with  islands  of  oak  and  oUier 
forest  ti*ees,  and  there  are  occasional  wooded  belts  where  the  limestones  and  sandstones 
above  the  coal  formations  come  to  the  surface. 

The  state  has  an  immense  field  of  bituminous  coal,  875  m.  in  length  and  200  m.  in 
breadth,  which  furnishes  a  supply  of  fuel  aufflcient  not  only  for  home  use,  but  fur  exten- 
sive exportation,  so  that  the  demand  fbr  wood  is  limited.  But  for  this  abundauoe  of 
coal  the  state  must  ere  now  have  been  utterly  denuded  of  her  forests  The  trees  roost 
abundant  are  oak,  black  walnut,  sugar  maple,  ash,  locust,  elm,  hickory,  linden,  penum- 
mon,  pecan,  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  buckeye,  tulip,  poplar,  beech,  and  black  birch. 
Yellow  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar  are  found  near  the  Ohio  river.  The  iron  ores  are  of  an 
inferior  quality,  but  are  sometimes  utilized  by  mixing  them  with  those  broug^it  from 
Missouri  and  lake  Superior.  Lead,  with  a  mixture  of  silver,  is  found  in  Joe  Daviess  co., 
in  the  n.w.  corner  of  the  state,  and  is  mined  extensively.  Veins  of  copi^er  ore  are 
found  in  the  n.  part  of  the  state,  and  worked  with  profit.  Zinc  also  is  found  in  the  same 
•quarter.  Limestone  of  good  quality  for  buikliiif  and  burning,  and  freestone,  marble, 
and  gypsum,  are  found  in  some  places.  Salt  springs  exist  in  Jackson,  Vermilion*  and 
Oallatin  counties,  and  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  in  Jefferson  county.  In  Hardin 
CO.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  a  cave  80  ft.  sq.  and  25  ft.  high,  which  in  the  early  days  of 
this  century  was  the  resort  of  criminals  and  outlaws. 

Many  of  the  wild  animals  have  been  exterminated.  Few  deer  are  left,  and  bears, 
panthers,  and  wildcats  are  rare.  The  prairie  wolf  is  sometimes  met  with  in  sparsely 
-settled  regions,  and  foxes,  hares,  and  squirrels  are  numerous.  Game-birds,  such  as 
the  wild  turkey,  prairie-hen,  and  grouse,  are  plentiful.  Fish  of  good  quality  and  in 
<!onsiderable  variety  are  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  insect  tribes  are  numerous, 
And  a  few  of  them  are  iniurious  to  vegetation.  The  climate  of  the  state  varies  with 
the  degrees  of  latitude.  In  the  n.  the  summer  heat  is  intense,  the  winter  cold  screrc. 
There  oeing  no  mountains  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds  they  are  very  cuttiu;^  in 
the  cold  season,  while  the  summer  heat  is  mitigated  by  them.  The  atmosphere  is 
rarely  in  a  calm  condition.  In  the  extreme  n.  part  of  the  state  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  47i°,  while  in  the  extreme  s.  it  is  58^**,  and  in  the  center  54°.  The 
•climate,  except  in  the  low  swampy  bottom  lands,  where  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers 
prevail,  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  h«Uth.  The  proportion  of  clear  to  cloudy  or  rainy 
days  is  a  little  more  than  two  to  one. 

As  an  agricultural  state  Illinois  stands  in  the  first  rank.  It  contained  in  1870 
10,829,952  acres  of  improved  and  6,552,909  of  unimproved  land;  and,  of  the  unimproved 
lands,  1,491,881  acres  were  wooded.  Total  number  of  farms  at  the  same  date.  202,803; 
of  which  802  conteined  1000  acres  or  over;  1867  from  500  to  1000  acres;  65,940  from 
100  to  500  acres;  68,180  from  50  to  100  acres;  and  53,240  from  20  to  50  acres.  The 
estimated  total  value  of  these  farms  was  $920,506,346;  of  agricultural  implements, 
$84,576,546;  of  farm  products,  $210,860,585;  of  orchard  products,  $8,571,789;  of  market 

fftrdens,  $765,992;  of  animals  sold  for  slaughter,  $56,718,944;  of  home  manoiactures. 
1,408,015;  of  forest  products,  $1,087,144;  total,  $1.879. 252. 100-*-an  immense  rosult  for 
a  state  which,  70  years  before,  liad  only  a  little  more  than  12.000  inhabitants.  In  1873 
the  value  of  the  cultivated  lands  was  estimated  at  $1,600,000,000;  the  actual  property 
of  the  state,  real  and  personal,  at  $2,800,000,000.  The  chief  productions  are  whca^ 
com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  fiax,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  peas,  beans, 
wool,  cheese,  hops,  maple  sugar,  honey,  and  every  variety  of  garden  vegetables.  The 
state  in  1870  exceeded  all  others  in  the  Union  in  the  product  of  wheat,  com,  and  oats. 
It  contained  more  swine  and  horses  than  any  other  state,  and  was  exceeded  by  only  New 
York  in  the  aggregate  value  of  its  live-stock.  The  wheat  crop  of  1879  was  estimated  at 
45,417.661  bush.,  valued  at  about  $40,000,000.  The  corn  crop  of  the  same  year  was 
54,664,569  bush.,  valued  at  $12,059,162. 

In  nuinufactures.  by  the  census  of  1870.  Illinois  ranked  sixth  among  the  stotcs;  in 
the  value  of  the  products  of  butchery,  distilled  liquors,  planed  lumber,  and  pork  packed, 
she  stood  before  all  others.  Tlie  number  of  her  manufacturing  establishments  was 
12,579;  persons  employed  therein,  82.979,  of  whom  78.045  were  men,  6,717  women,  and 
8,217  children;  capital  invested.  $94,368,057;  wages paki,  $81,100,244;  annual  product, 
$205,620,672.  The  number  of  flouring-mills  was  681 ;  capital  invested  in  them,  $12,981^ 
m;  persons  employed,  3.581;  wa^paid.  $1,704,778;  v^ue  of  products*  $»».418»61& 
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were  employed;  watfespaid,  $1,031,142;  capital  invested.  $7,897,900;  value  of  produc 
tions,  $12,042,976.  The  value  of  the  luml>er  produced  was  $11,882,649;  of  agricultunl 
implements,  $8,880,390;  iron  wares,  $7,738,448;  clothing.  $8,407,005;  carriages  and 
wagons,  $6,019,291;  machinery  of  all  descriptions,  |6.898.794;  tobacco  in  iU  various 
forms.  $4,319,716;  leather,  $4,148,168;  woolen  good.s  $2,725,690;  printing  and  publish- 
ing. $2,727,549;  furniture.  $2,982,582;  coopering.  $2,501 ,5;{J^^|^I^^4)^«'  fe^i- 
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186;  oils,  animal  and  Tegetable,  $3,642,788;  saddlery  and  harness,  $2,681,416;  sashes, 
doors^  and  blinds,  $2,816,820;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wares,  $2.1^,812;  confec* 
tionery  goods,  $1,948,710;  bakery  products,  $1,782,886;  bricks,  $1,688,764;  marble  nnd 
stone  work.  $2,098,209;  soap  and  candies,  $1,250,980;  grease  and  tallow,  $1,412,900; 
paper,  $1,188,400;  railroad  cars,  $1,010,007. 

The  railroads  of  Illinois  are  more  numerous  and  of  a  greater  extent  of  track  than 
those  of  any  other  state  in  the  union.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  favorable  sitmttion 
of  the  state  for  commerce  and  travel,  and  partly  to  its  almost  lexel  surface,  wliich 
reduces  the  cost  of  construction  to  the  lowest  point.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  raiU 
road  track  in  tbc  state  in  1874  was  6,116,  occupy iog  a  space  of  nearly  60,000  acres,  and 
Talued.  with  right  of  way  and  improvements,  at  more  than  $40,000,000.  The  cost  of 
equipping  these  roads  is  estimated  at  nearly  $241,000,000;  amount  of  preferred  stock, 
$17,812,000;  amount  of  common  stock,  $181,472,000;  of  bonded  debt,  $125,000,000;  of 
floating  debt.  $4,180,000;  gross  earnings  for  the  year,  $48,188,000;  operating  and  general 
expenses.  $29,521,000;  excess  of  earnings  over  expenses,  $13,474,000;  freight  carried, 
10,148,427  tons;  number  of  passengers,  11,464,217.  The  most  important  of  these  roads, 
with  their  length  in  miles,  are  the  following:  the  Illinois  Central  and  its  branches,  705; 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  branches,  548;  Chicago,  Danville  and  Vincennes,  and  branches. 
783;  Chicago,.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  181;  Cairo  and  Vincennes,  156;  Indianapolis, 
Bloomington.  and  Western,  181;  Indianapolia  and  St.  Liouis,  186;  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
147;  Rockford,  Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis,  318;  St.  Louts  and  Southeastern,  180; 
Springfield  and  Illinois  Southeastern,  221;  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  and  Terre  Haute,  158; 
Toledo.  Peoria,  and  Warsaw,  280;  Toledo,  Wabasii,  and  Western,  886;  Western  Union, 
127.  The  Illinois  Central  pays  to  the  state  7  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings,  amounting 
to  over  $50,000  per  annum,  and  is  not  otherwise  taxed.  The  other  roads  pay  taxes  upon 
their  assessed  valuation.  The  companies  are  required  to  make  written  reports  under 
oath,  at  stated  intervals,  and  to  obe^  the  rules  as  to  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  fare 
and  of  freight  prescribed  by  commissionen  appointed  by  the  state. 

In  1874  the  debt  of  the  state  amounted  to  $1,706,750;  indebtedness  of  some  of 
the  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  represented  by  outstanding  railroad  bonds,  in  1870, 
$18,500,000;  other  indebtedness  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  $87,300,000.  The 
commercial  facilities  of  Illinois  are  scarcely  rivaled  by  those  of  any  other  state.  The 
Mississippi  washes  its  whole  w.  boundary,  while  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  are  navigable 
on  one-half  the  e.  and  the  whole  of  the  s.  boundary;  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  canal,. 
100  m.  long,  connects  lake  Michigan,  through  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  rivers,  with 
the  Mississippi;  while  numerous  railroads  open  the  way  for  freight  and  passen^re 
from  every  part  of  the  state  to  the  northern  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
riven.  The  traffic  through  these  channels  is  immense,  and  there  are  no  recent  statistics 
that  give  an  approximate  idea  of  its  amount.  Large  quantities  of  Illinois  produce 
tion  go  to  swell  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati, 
while  vast  amounts  are  shipped  directly  and  without  breaking  bulk  to  Boston.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  state,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  is  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  port 
of  Chicago.  There  were  in  the  state  in  1874,  152  national  banks  with  a  capital  of 
$20,888,6'70.  There  were  slso  12  st^te  nnd  savings  banks  doing  a  discount  and  deposit 
business,  with  a  capital  of  $8,800,000,  and  217  private  banks.  The  insurance  companies 
were  mostly  ruinea  by  the  Chicago  Are  of  1871,  but  new  ones  are  rapidly  taking  their 
places.  In  1878  eight  new  companies  wera  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
Dearly  $2,000,000,  and  assets  amounting  to  $2,668,000.  There  wera  besides  at  the 
name  time  6  life-insurance  companiea—all  in  Chicago — having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
^1,800,000,  and  assets  amounting  to  $8,855,000.  In  1879  the  number  of  fire,  marine, 
and  inland  insurance  companies  was  171.  The  state  is  as  well  supplied  with  telegraphs 
AS  with  railroads,  the  lines  extending  in  the  aggregate  more  than  10,000  miles. 

The  census  during  four  decades  before  1840  showed  the  presence  of  a  few  slaves, 
hittiDduced  by  emigrants  from  the  southern  states  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Sfforts  were  indeed  made  here,  as  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  to  treat  that  ordinance  as  a  dead 
letter,  and  give  slavery  a  foothold  n.  of  the  Ohio  river,  but  they  proved  abortive.  The 
pop.  of  Illinois  in  1870  was  2,539,891,  of  which  2,024,698  were  natives  of  the  country. 
1^15,198  of  foreign  birth,  and 28,762  were  colored;  males.  1,816,587;  females,  1,288.354. 
The  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  state  are;  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet, 
which  has  usually  from  1200  to  1400  inmates;  the  reform  school  at  Pontiac,  with 
accommodations  for  but  150  inmates,  too  small  for  the  public  needs;  the  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  nt  Jacksonville:  the  charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary 
at  Chica^;  insane  asylums  at  Jacksonville,  Elgin,  and  Anna;  the  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  at  Jacksonville;  and  the  home  for  children  of  deceased  soldiei-s  ni 
!Nonnal.  These  institutions  are  under  tlie  supervision  of  a  state  board  of  commission- 
er^, appointed  by  the  ffovernor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  public-school  sys- 
tem Is  Well  organized  and  efficient.  Appropriations  of  public  money  for  sectarian 
schools  are  forbidden  in  the  constitution.  Every  school  district  is  required  to  maintain 
n  ttee  school  during  five  months  of  every  3'ear,  the  tax  for  which  is  limited  to  2  per  cent 
for  edncational  ana  8  per  cent  for  Ifultdlng  purposes  upon  the  assessed  value  of  its  taxa- 
l>)o  property.    The  elements  of  natural  science  are  required  to  be  a  part  of  the  common 
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school  course  Teachers  are  required  to  produco  a  oertiflcate  of  competeocy  from  th» 
oouuty  superintendent.  The  amount  of  the  state  school  fund  in  Ib'hi  was  $13,764,405u 
The  lo  al  income  from  ibis  fund  and  from  the  current  school  funds  was  $7,500.12^ 
The  income  from  current  funds  was  deriyed  chiefly  from  the  two-mill  lax  aud  tlic  ad* 
valorem  tux  in  the  district»^$900.000  from  tlie  former,  and  $5,292,943  from  the  latter. 
Tlie  number  of  school  districts  in  1872  was  11,281;  of  public  schools,  11.87G.  of  wliici> 
88  were  liigh  and  611  graded;  number  of  teacliers — nude,  9,094:  females,  11,880; 
average  monthly  saluries  of  teachers — males,  $50;  females,  $89;  totol  approxiiuate 
value  of  school  property,  $19,876,708;  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries,  54.28$; 
numl)er  of  private  schools,  486,  with  84,784  pupils.  Tlie  number  of  persons  in  tlie  Mate 
unable  to  read  and  write  was  6,758.  The  state  normal  university  at  JSomial  for  train* 
Ing  teachers  comprises,  liesides  the  usual  departments,  a  model  school.  It  employj«  fron> 
12  to  15  instructors,  and  usually  contains  from  700  to  800  pupils,  a  lar^^e  proportion  of 
them  in  the  model  school.  There  is  another  niirraal  university  at  Carbonaale,  in  the  s. 
part  of  the  state,  and,  besides  the  two  state  institutions,  tiiere  are  county  normal  fschoois 
in  Cook,  Peoria,  and  Joe  Daviess  counties.  In  1879  a  law  was  enacted  to  enforce  the 
attendance  at  scliool  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year  of  every  child  lietwi*en  ihe  a^es 
of  8  and  14.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  Illinois  had  26  universities,  tnd  colleses, 
with  228  instructors  and  4,657  students;  82  academies,  with  201  instructors  and  4!^90 
pupils;  2  law  schools,  with  8  instructors  and  61  students;  2  medical  schools,  with  19 
instructors  and  858  pupils;  9  theological  schools,  with  28  instnictors  and  555  students; 
2  schools  of  agriculture,  2  of  commerce,  and  2  of  art  and  music.  There  were  in  1878 
9  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  girls,  all  hut  one  under  the  patronage  of 
some  reliirious  denomination;  2  of  these  are  Roman  Catholic,  2  Methodii^t,  2  Presiiy- 
terian.  1  Baptist,  and  1  Congregational.  The  number  of  medical  schools  in  1878  was 
6,  with  89  instructors  and  608  students;  one  of  these  schools  was  homeopathic 
The  theologictil  schools  in  1873  were  of  the  following  denominations:  2  PresUyierian.  2 
Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  Congregational,  1  Protestant  Episcopal.  1  United  Preshy terian. 

1  Christian,  and  1  Lutheran;  instructors,  48;  students,  260.  The  numltcr  of  libraries, 
private  and  public,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1870,  was  18.570,  containing  S.«:23.914 
volumes.  The  Chicago  fire  of  1871  destroyed  the  largest  of  these  libraries.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  in  1870  was  o05.  circulating  118,140,492  copies 
annually.  Of  these  publications,  89  were  daily,  10  tri-weekly,  4  semi-weekly,  'ciA 
weekly,  11  semi-monthly.  72  monthly,  2  bi-monthly,  and  8  Quarterly.  The  niipious 
organizations  in  1870  numbered  4,298,  having  8.459  church  edifices,  and  property  valued 
at  $22,664,288.  The  leading  denomination's  are:  Baptist,  Christian.  CongrcpitiunaL 
Episcopal,  Friends,  Jewish,  Lutheran,  KetbodLst,  Presbyterian.  Rooiau  CaUiolic, 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Unitarian,  and  Universulist. 

The  present  constitution  of  Illinois  was  adopted  in  1870.  The  senate  consists  of  51 
members,  elected  for  4  years;  the  house  of  represents tives  of  158  members,  elected  for 

2  years.  The  legislative  sessions  are  biennial.  The  governor  an<]  other  executive 
omcers  (except  the  treasurer)  are  elected  for  4  years^  and  cannot  serve  for  two  consec-u- 
tivc  terms.  The  judicial  department  is  composed  of  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts, 
county  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  police  magistrates.  The  supreme  court, 
including  the  chief  justice,  is  composed  of  7  justices,  each  of  whom  is  elected  by  lite 
people  of  a  judicial  district  for  a  term  of  9  years.  The  chief  justice  Is  chosen  by  his 
associates.  The  circuit  judges  are  elected  for  6  years,  the  coiiuty  and  probate  judgea 
for  4  years.  Voters  must  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  in  the  county  90  days, 
and  in  the  election  district  80  days  next  preceding  an  election.  The  electoral  vote:» 
of  Illinois  for  president  and  vice-president  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1820,  8  for  Uon- 
roe  and  Tompkins;  1824,  2  for  Jackson  and  1  for  Adams  for  president,  and  3  for 
Calhoun  for  vice-president;  1828,  8  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1882. 5  for  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren;  1886.  5  for  Van  Buren  and  R.  M.  Johnson;  1840,  5  for  Van  Buren  and 
Johnson;  1844,  9  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  9  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1852,  11  for  Pierce 
and  King;  la^iO,  11  for  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge;  1860, 11  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin; 
1864.  16  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  16  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872,  21  for  Grant 
and  Wilson;  1876,  21  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  1880,  21  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

ILLINOIS,  the  name  of  a  community  of  tribes  of  Indians,  partly  belonging  to  the 
;rcat  Dakotah  family,  and  inhabiting  the  tcrriloTY  which  afterwards  became  the  state  of 
llinois,  and  also  lands  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  They  included  the  Kaskaskins,  Peorias, 
Tamnro.is,  Moingwenas,  Cahokias,  and  JMichigameas.  principally  Algouquins.  They 
were  a  warlike  race,  aided  the  French  In  their  Indian  wars,  and  fought  the  8acs  and 
Foxes  on  their  own  account.  Only  a  remnant  of  this  family  exist,  on  reservation  in  the 
Indian  territory. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  co.,  Ill,  was  organized  by  Con- 
ffregatiooalists  as  a  non-sectarian  institution  in  1880.  It  has  a  library  of  10,000  Tolumca. 
Kumbcr  of  professors  in  1878,  9;  numl>er  of  students,  87. 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY,  at  Urbana.  Champaign  co..  111.,  wa» 
organized  in  1868,  iu  chief  endowment  being  derived  from  the  public  lands  which  fell  to- 
the  share  of  the  state  of  Illinois  under  the  act  of  congress  of  July  2,  1862,  mod  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  ooHeges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.    This  endowment  amounts  to  $820,000,  and  the  university  haa  26,000  acres  of  land 
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still  unsold,  yalued  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Ita  annual  income,  derived  from 
endowments,  fees,  and  state  appropriations,  amounts  to  about  $75,000.  Its  grounds, 
including  tlie  military  campus,  tiie  college  campus,  and  the  farm,  orchards,  gardens, 
nur^ries,  arboretum,  etc..  enibruce  623  acres.  Tlie  main  college  building  is  one  of 
tlie  largest  and  l>est  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  being  four  stories  high  and  214  ft,  long, 
with  a  depth  on  the  wings  of  122  feet.  It  contains  an  auditorium,  library,  museum, 
art  gallery,  physical  laboratory',  and  over  thirty  lecture-rooms.  Besides  this  there  are 
one  large  and  two  small  dormitories,  a  large  mechanical  and  military  building,  a  large 
chemical  laboratory,  a  ^een-house.  and  several  farm  houses  and  other  farm  Luildings. 
The  chemical  laboratones  contain  desks  and  apparatus  for  200  students;  the  physical 
laboratory  has  accommodations  for  50  students;  and  there  is  l)eside8  a  laboratory  for  | 
atudcnts  in  mechanical  engineering  and  architecture.  There  is  a  lar^e  museum  of  ' 
natuml  history,  including  zoological,  geological,  and  mineral ogical  cabinets,  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  cabinets,  collections  for  illustrations  in  mechanical  and  civil 
engineering,  and  a  flne-art  galler}',  embracing  over  400  casts  of  celebrated  sculptures,  a 
Large  collection  of  photographs  and  engravings  from  celebrated  paintings,  and  a  gallery 
of  historical  portraits.  The  library  in  1880  included  about  12,200  bound  volumes  and 
nearly  2,500  paniphlcts.  The  corps  of  instructors  at  the  same  date  included  17  professors, 
and  10  teachers  and  assistants.  Number  of  students,  899;  alumni,  227.  The  university  ia 
organized  in  four  departments,  viz. :  literature  and  science,  engineering,  natural  science, 
and  agriculture.  Tiiese  embrace  respectively  the  schools  of  ancient,  English,  and 
mode ru  languages;  mechanical,  civil,  and  mining  engineeHng,  and  architecture;  chem- 
istry, natum  history,  domestic  sciences,  and  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Women  are 
admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  study.  Military  training,  heretofore  given  to  all  male 
aiudents,  is  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  those  of  the  first  two  years.  There  is  a  gymr 
nasium  for  men  and  a  calisthenic  hall  for  women.  J.  M.  Gregory,  ll.d.,  regent, 
resigned  in  1880,  and  8.  H.  Peabody,  ph.d.,  is  the  acting  regent. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL,  an  artificial  navigable  watercourse  con- 
necting lake  Michigan  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  allowing  of 
the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence  by  using 
also  the  Welland  canal,  which  forms  a  navigable  channelTrom  lake  Erie  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  In  1825  it  was  estimated  that  the  canal,  about  100  m.  in  length,  would 
cost  about  $700,000.  In  1838  new  surveys  and  estimates  were  made  placing  the  cost  of 
a  canal  40  ft  wide  and  4  ft.  deep  at  $4,048,000;  but  nothing  definite  was  attempted  till 
1836,  when  the  plan  was  altered  and  estimates  were  made  for  a  canal  60  ft.  wide  at  the 
aurface,  36  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  6  ft.  deep,  costing  $8,654,000.  Work  was  commenced 
in  June,  1836,  and  continued  till  Mar.,  1841,  when  it  was  discontinued  for  want  of 
available  funds.  In  1845  an  additional  $1,800,000  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  lands  owned  - 
by  the  canal.  It  must  here  be  stated  that  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  plans  the 
entire  cost  fell  within  the  estimates  which  had  been  made,  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
canal  in  April,  1848.  the  entire  expenditure  had  been  $6,170,226.  When  completed  the 
eastern  terminus  joined  the  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  five  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
Che  main  stream.  A  direct  line  is  pursued  to  the  valley  of  the  Des  Piaines,  the  main 
eastern  branch  of  the  Illinois  river.  ^  distance  of  about  8  miles.  It  then  traverses  the 
valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee  river,  a  distance  of  42  m.,  passing  through  the 
towns  of  Lockport  and  Joliet.  and  receiving  watar  from  four  feeders,  Calumet.  Des 
Piaines,  Du  Pwe,  and  Kankakee  rivers.  The  canal  now  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois  river  to  its  terminus,  La  Salle,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Morris  and  Ottawa, 
receiving  water  from  Fox  river;  the  whole  length  being  96  milea  The  water  at  La 
Salle  is  145  ft.  lower  than  lake  Michigan,  and  the  descent  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
17  locks,  varying  in  lift  from  8i  to  10  feet.  The  locks  are  110  ft.  long  by  18  wide,  givine 
passage  to  boats  of  IbO  tons.  One  eflfect  contemplated  and  securecl  by  this  great  work 
has  been  the  purification  of  the  water  in  the  Chicago  river,  formerly  almost  stagnant,  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  current  into  lake  Michigan,  and  retaining  much  of  the  sewage  of 
the  great  city;  but  now  flowing  freely  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  the  Mississippi 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

XLLimnrATSD  MAWAOBIPTS.    See  Manuscbipts. 

nilTMniA'TI,  a  name  which  has  at  different  periods  been  borne  by  four  different 
societies— that  of  the  Alombradoa  in  Spain,  in  the  end  of  the  16th  c  ;  that  the  OuerineU 
in  France,  about  the  year  1684,  enthusiasts  and  visionaries;  an  association  of  mystics 
in  Belgium,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  c. ;  and  the  Order  of  (he  lUuminati,  which  was 
founded  at  Ingolstadt  on  May  1,  1776,  and  soon  spread  over  almost  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  parts  of  Gennany.  It  is  this  which  is  now  commonly  meant  when  the  name 
illuminati  is  employed.  Its  founder  at  first  called  it  the  order  of  the  perfectibilists.  It 
owed  its  existence  to  Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt,  a  man  of 
superior  abilities  and  much  benevolence,  but  deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. Filled  with  detestation  of  Jesuitism,  and  impatient  of  the  restraints  which  were 
at  that  time  imposed  on  the  human  mind  in  Roman  Catholic  Germany,  and  in  no  part 
of  it  more  than  in  Bavaria,  under  the  bitted  administration  of  the  elector  Charles 
Thcoflore,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  association  which  slnmld  extend  its 
ramifications  everywhere,  and  should  consist  of  the  choicest  spirits,  should  labor  for  the 
establitbment  of  the  dominion  of  reason,  and  promote  religious  and  political  enlighten^ 
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ment  and  emandpatioD.  Religioua  dogmas  and  forms  of  worsliip  were  to  be  rejected,  a 
system  of  deism  was  to  be  propagated,  and  republican  opinions.  The  accession  of  the 
Baron  von  Eni^ge  to  the  liew  order,  and  the  support  which  it  received  from  the  Free- 
masons, led  to  Its  rapid  extension,  so  that,  at  one  time,  more  than  2,000  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  in  Germany  were  members  of  it.  Weishaupt's  knowledge  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  led  him  to  borrow  some  of  their  methods  for  the  accompliahmeot 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  most  opposite  ends;  and  the  illuminati  were  soon  involved 
in  a  system  of  mutual  espionage,  confession,  and  the  like,  essentially  inconsistent  with 
true  freedom,  but  calculated  to  place  the  threads  all  in  one  hand,  by  which  the  holy 
legion  was  to  be  led  on,  as  it  was  imagined,  to  the  benefaction  of  mankind.  But  from 
this  cause,  the  dissolution  of  the  order  soon  ensued.  Weishaupt  and  Knigge,  its  two 
leaders,  quarreled  with  one  another.  The  order  began  to  be  openly  denounced  as 
dangerous,  and,  on  June  22,  1784,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  for  its 
suppression,  which  was  followed  by  another  March  2,  1785.  "Weishaupt  was  degraded 
and  banished.  He  retired  to  Halle,  where  he  died  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  83.  Various 
other  members  were  severely  punished,  and  the  form  of  justice  was  not  strictly  observed 
in  the  proceedmgs  against  them. — Great  importance  was  atone  time  attaclied  to  the  order 
of  the  illuminati,  whose  secret  influence  was  regarded  as  a  principal  cause  of  many  of 
the  political  events  of  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  works  of  abbe  Barrael 
and  of  prof.  Hobison  of  Edinburgh  upon  this  subject  were  eagerly  read,  but  the  highly 
exaggerated  chai'acter  of  their- views  is  now  generally  acknowledged. 

ILLUPDB.    See  Babsia. 

ILLUSOBT  APPOIK TMIVT,  a  legal  phrase  which  denotes  that  where  a  person  has  a 
power  or  faculty  to  divide  property  among  several  others,  such  as  chllaren,  and  he 
gives  one  or  more  a  very  small  sum,  and  the  bulk  of  the  property  to  the  rest,  the  for- 
mer is  called  an  illusory  appointment.  In  vulgar  parlance,  it  is  like  cutting  off  an  heir 
or  child  with  a  shilling^.  In  general,  it  is  competent,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  to 
make  an  illusory  appointment,  but  much  depends  on  the  peculiar  terms  of  the  deed  or 
will  originally  giving  this  power  to  appoint  or  divide. 

ZLLUSTEATSD  PTTBLICATIOVB  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  literature  of  our 
times.  The  employment  of  illustrations  or  pictorial  sketches  to  render  books  more 
intelligible  and  attractive,  has  lone  been  common,  but  has  of  late  years  been  carried  to 
an  extent  previously  unknown.  There  are  two  methods  of  illustration :  by  copper  or 
steel-plate  engravings,  which,  being  on  leaves  apart  from  the  text,  are  executed  sepa- 
rately: and  by  wood-euCTavings,  which,  inserted  as  blocks  in  tlie  typography,  are  printed 
as  part  of  the  work.  Wood<engraving  is  not  new,  but  it  was  little  employed  for  general 
illustration  until  comparatively  recent  times.  Throughout  the  18th  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  19th  c,  illustrations,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  separate  engravings  on 
copper.  See  ENOBAvnia.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c,  books  of  travels  and  works 
of  a  fanciful  kind,  and  also  in  natural  history,  issued  in  London,  were  illustrated  chiefly 
by  aquatint  engravings.  Among  the  artists  who  were  noted  for  this  species  of  illustra- 
tion were  BowTandson,  John  Clark,  and  the  Cruikslianks,  and  as  the  engravin/rs  were 
colored  by  hand,  they  were  particularly  attractive..  Clark  was  principally  employed  to 
illustrate  voyages  and  travels.  In  the  preparation  of  designs  for  these  illustrations,  the 
author  of  the  work  was  usually  much  indebted  to  the  artSst,  who,  in  many  cases,  was 
furnished  with  only  a  few  scratches  to  guide  him  in  his  reprflsentations.  The  use  of 
aquatint  engraving  was  at  length  superseded  by  litliography:  but  before  this  new 
species  of  illustration  came  greatly  into  vogue,  wood-engraving  took  the  place  of  all 
kinds  of  illustration  except  that  of  tlie  high-class  line  steel'^ngravings,  which  are  still 
in  tise  for  costly  publications.  The  taste  for  illustrated  works  first  sprung  up  in  £ng 
land,  and  thence  it  extended  to  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  From  18S> 
to  about  1880  was  the  great  era  of  illustrated  annuals  (q.v.).  The  taste  for  tliese  illus 
trated  year-books  ultimately  wore  itself  out,  and  was  succeeded  t^  a  demand  for  hiirbir 
illustrated  books  of  poetry  by  popular  authors,  such  as  Rogers,  Bvron,  and  Campbell, 
and  in  the  disposal  of  these  clocnnt  works,  some  publishers  realized  handsome  fortnnea. 
Latterly,  illustration  has  corsi^ted  for  tne  greater  part  in  wood^^ngrav^gs^  for  they 
possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  printed  with  the  letter- presa^  and  In  the 
hands  of  high-class  artists,  the  design  and  execution  of  these  embellishments  have 
reached  extraordinary  perfection.  Executed  with  comparative  cheapness  f\nd  rapidity, 
wood-engravings  have  been  larcely  employed  to  illustrate  popular  periodicals,  encyclo- 
paedias, and  newspapers.  The  lUustrated  London  News,  which  was  the  first,  is  still  the 
leading  illustratca  paper;  The  Qraphic,  a  more,  recent  pdblicatioii,  is  its  chief  rival 
See  WooD-ENGRAviNa. 

ILIiTB'ICIIX  (Gr.  Illttiis,  Illyria)  is  the  Roman  name  of.  a  country  whose  limits 
in  ancient  times  varied  very  considerabi}'.  In  the  4th  c.  B.a  the,  Illyrlai^a.  who  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  race  generally  known  as  Albanians  (see  Albania),  inhabited 
the  whole  eastern  coast  nf  the  Adriatic  sea  and  adjacent  islands,  with  the  western  parts 
of  Moccdonia  as  far  as  Epirus.  Philip  of  Macedon  conquered  the  country  as  far  as  the 
river  Drilou  (modern  Drino),  and  thence  arose  the  division  into  lUyris  Gr€Bca  and  I ByrtM 
Barbara  or  liomana.  The  former,  now  Albania  (q.  v.),  was  incorporated  with  Macedonia. 
Illyris  Barbara  or  Romaiia  was  divided  into  lapydia.  Liburuia,  and  Dalinatm.  The 
Illyrians  were  much  addicted  to  piracy,  which  soon  brought  them  into  collisioa  with  the 
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BoniaDS,  ftnd  led  to  their  subjagation  about  two  centuries  b.c.  They  made  numerous 
efforts  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  but  were  always  defeated,  and  the  country  became 
a  most  important  province  of  tne  Roman  empire,  comprising  the  territory  represented 
in  modern  times  by  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  nearly  all  Bosnia, 
and  a  part  of  Albania.  On  the  division  of  the  Koman  empire  filyricum  shared  in  the 
vicissitudes  that  followed  that  act.  A  decree  of  Napoleon.  Oct.  14.  1809.  gave  the 
name  of  Illvrian  provinces  to  Camiola,  Dalmatia,  and  other  countries  from  the  Adriatic 
sea  to  the  oAve,  then  belonging  to  the  French  empire.  At  his  fall,  these  provinces  were 
united  as  a  kingdom  to  the  Austrian  empire,  and  some  alterations  were  made  in  ita 
boundaries,  especially  by  the  restoration  to  Hungary  of  what  had  formerly  belonged  tO' 
it,  and  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Carintbia  instead.  The  kingdom  .was  divided 
into  the  two  governments  of  Laibach  and  Triest,  Laibach  beins  the  capital,  which 
arrangement  subsisted  till  1849,  when  it  was  subdivided,  for  administrative  purposes, 
into  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  (q.v.),  Carniola  (q.v.).  and  the  coast  district,  containing 
the  counties  of  G5rz  (q.v.),  Gradiska,  and  Istria  (q.v.),  with  the  city  and  territory  of 
Triest  (q.v.). 

IL'ICEH  (formerly  Moysk),  a  lake  m  n.w.  Russia,  government  of  Novgorod,  27  m. 
long.  20  m.  broad,  and  16  ft.  deep.  The  lake  is  stormy,  and  unfit  for  navigation;  its 
bottom  stony.  The  rivers  Shelon,  Lovat,  Msta,  and  several  others,  flow  into  tlie  lake» 
which  discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  Volkhof  into  lake  Ladoga.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish,  chieflv  sandrea,  bream,  and  smelt,  and  fishing  on  its  banks  occupies  » 
population  of  about  20,000.  The  lake  Uinen  is  historically  remarkable,  because  it  was 
on  its  banks  that  the  Slavonian  tribes  lived,  who,  a  thousand  years  ago  (862),  invited  the 
Yariago-Russ  to  come  and  rule  over  them,  from  which  time  dates  the  origin  of  the 
Russian  nation. 

HMEVnnC,  the  name  applied  by  Hermann  to  a  new  metal  analogous  to  tantalum. 
He  obtained  its  oxide  from  a  mineral  to  which  the  various  names  of  urano-tnntalite^ 
$amartkUe,  and  yttro-UmemU  have  been  applied,  and  which  occurs  in  the  Ilmen  moun- 
tains in  Siberia.    Its  existence  as  an  independent  metal  is  not  satisfactorily  established. 

IL'MIHSTIB,  a  small  but  ancient  market-t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Somerset^ 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isie,  44  m.  s.w.  of  fiath.  The  free  grammar  and 
commercial  schools,  with  an  endowment  of  nearly  £1000  a  year,  were  founded  in  1686. 
Some  manufactures  of  woolens,  silks,  and  lace  are  carried  on.    Pop.  '71,  2,481. 

IL  OBEID',  or  El  Obeid  (pronounced  Lobeict}^  an  important  trading  t.  of  Africa, 
capital  of  Eordofan,  is  situated  in  lat.  18"  11'  n.,  long.  29"  85'  e.,  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
and  gradually  sloping  plain,  the  drainage  from  which,  after  heay;yr  rains,  frequently 
inundates  the  principal  streets.  The  town  consists  of  a  number  of  villages,  originally 
separate,  and  inhabited  by  distinct  races,  but  now  joined  together,  anu  only  distinct 
enough  to  form  separate  quarters.  The  houses  and  mosques,  as  well  as  the  government 
offices,  are  almost  all  built  of  a  fragile  clay,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is 
uninviting,  gloomy,  and  dirty.  The  eoog,  or  market-place,  contains  four  rows  of  booths, 
and  fruit,  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  in  iron  and  wood  are  here  sold.  The 
wholesale  trade  is  carried  on  in  private  houses.  Gum-arabic,  ivory,  tamarinds,  and 
ostrich  feathers  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.    Pop.  estimated  at  about  80,000. 

ILOPANGO,  a  lake  of  Central  America,  in  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  14  m.  long,  6  m.  wide.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills. 

ILOm,  UiOlUN,  or,  more  properly,  Alobi,  a  very  large  t.  of  Africa,  the  great 
center  of  the  Fulbe,  in  T6ruba,  is  situated  in  lat.  8*  80'  n.,  and  long.  4°  88'  e.,  46  m. 
e.w.  of  the  banks  of  theNi^r,  and  *about  150  m.  n.e.  from  the  shore  of  the  biffht  of 
Benin.  Nothing  very  definite  seems  to  have  been  publislied  regarding  it.  Dr  Barth, 
in  conversing  about  Ilori  with  an  intelligent  native  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
Constantinople,  was  told  that  it  was  **  without  the  least  doubt  larger  than  the  latter 
city." 

IL'BIiST,  East,  a  small  but  ancient  market  t.  of  Berkshire,  England,  is  situated 
in  a  secluded  valley  amid  bleak  and  dreary  downs,  about  56  m.  w.  of  London.  It  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  sheep-markets,  which  are  among  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom;  50,000  sheep  have  been  known  to  be  penned  for  sale  here  in  one  day.  The 
ordinary  sheep-fairs  are  held  on  every  alternate  Wednesday,  from  the  Wednesday  for^ 
nlgfat  before  £aster  till  July.  The  downs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  celebrated  aa 
training-grounds  for  race-hoises.  About  a  mile  distant  is  the  village  of  West  Ilsley. 
Pop.  71.  608. 

I]IA0E*WOB8HIP  (Gr.  ietnwiairia),  the  use,  in  public  or  private  worship,  of  ^ven 
or  painted  representations  of  sacred  persons  or  things,  and  especially  the  exhibition  of 
honor,  reverence,  or  worship  to  or  towards  such  representations.  This  practice,  in  the 
yarious  degrees  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  has  formed,  for  many  centuries,  so  fruitful  a 
subject  of  controversy  among  Christians.  XhiX  we  think  it  cxpeaicnt  first  briefly  to  detail 
the  history  of  the  use  of  images  in  Christian  worship  during  the  several  periods,  and 
secondly  to  stale  summorilv  the  opposite  views  of  this  history  which  are  taken  by  tlie 
two  ffreat  parties  into  whicli  Christians  arc  divided  on  ihe  question.  -t^ 

Neither  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  any  genuine  writings  of  the  first  age  of  Chris- 


tianity.  can  any  trace  be  discovered  of  the  use  of  statues  or  pictures  in  the  worship  of 
Cliristians,  whetlier  public  or  private.  Tlie  earliest  allusion  lo  such  representations  is 
found  in  Tertullian,  who  appeals  to  the  image  of  tlie  Qood  Sliepherd  as  engraved  upon 
the  chalices.  A  very  curiuus  pagan  caricature  of  Chri^tuuiity,  of  the  very  same  age, 
lately  discovered  scn\tclieil  upon  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  palace  of  the  Csssars  (see 
Grappiti),  which  nidcly  represents  a  man  standing  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  out- 
stretched  hand,  lief  ore  a  grotesque  caricature  of  the  cruciflxion,  and  whicli  liears  the 
title  "  Alexamenus  worships  God,"  has  been  recently  alleged  by  Catholics  as  nn  addi- 
tional indication  of  at  least  a  certain  use  of  images  among  the  Christians  of  the  2d 
century.  The  tombs  of  the  Christians  in  the  Ronuui  catacombs,  many  of  which  arc  of 
a  dale  anterior  to  Constaiitine,  frequently  liave  graven  upon  them  reprcscntatious  of  the 
dove,  of  the  cross,  of  the  symlnilical  nsh,  of  the  ship,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  Moses 
striking  the  rock,  of  Jonas,  of  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den,  of  tho  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  above  all,  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  and  those  compartments  of  the  catacombs  which 
were  used  as  chapels  are  often  profusely  decorated  wiih  sacred  representations,  the  age 
of  which,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy.  Sut  whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  as  lo  particular  instances,  such  as  these,  it  is  admitted  by  Catholics 
themselves  (who  explain  it  by  the  fear  of  perpetuating  the  idolatrous  notions  of  the  early 
converts  from  paganism)  that  for  the  first  three  centuries  the  use  of  images  was  rare  and 
exceptional;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under  Constnntine. 
and  particularly  after  the  condemnation  of  the  Nestorinn  lieresy  in  430.  that  statues  and 
pictures  of  our  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  .the  saints,  were  commonly  intnHluced 
in  churches,  especially  in  the  east  and  Italy.  And  yet,  even  in  the  5th  c,  the  practice 
had  already  reached  a  great  height,  as  we  learn  from  the  church  historian,  Tlieodoret, 
for  the  east,  and  from  Paulinus  of  Nola,  for  Italy;  and  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  uiunj 
popular  practices  prevailed  which  called  forth  the  condemnation  of  learned  and  pious 
bishops  both  in  the  east  and  in  tlio  west  It  was  usual  not  only  to  keep  lights  aud 
burn  incense  before  the  images,  to  kiss  them  reverently,  and  to  kneel  down  and 
pray  before  them,  but  some  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  images  serve  as  godfathers  and 
godmothers  in  baptism,  and  even  to  mingle  the  dust  or  the  coloring  matter  scraped  from 
the  images  with  the  eucharistic  elements  in  the  holy  communion!  This  use  of  iniagrs 
by  Christians  was  alleged  as  an  obstacle  to  the  conversion,  of  the  Jews,  and  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  progress  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  east;  and  the  excessea  described 
above  provoked  the  reaction  of  iconoclasm  (q.v.).  In  the  seconci  council  of  Nice.  787, 
the  doctrine  as  to  the  worship  of  images  was  carefully  laid  down.  A  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  supreme  worship  of  adoration,  which  is  called  IrUreia,  and  the 
Inferior  worship  of  honor  or  reverence,  called  douleta;  and  still  more  between  altsoluU 
worship,  which  is 'directly  and  ultimately  rendered  to  a  person  or  thing  in  itself;  und 
rdatiee,  which  is  but  addressed  througfi  a  person  or  thing,  ultimately  to  another  person 
or  thing  represented  thereby.  The  second  council  of  Nice  declared,  first,  that  the  wor- 
ship to  be  paid  to  images  is  not  the  supreme  worship  of  latreia,  but  only  the  inferior 
worship  of  douleia;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  absolute,  and  does  not  rest  upon  llic 
images  themselves,  but  relative,  that  is,  only  addressed  through  them,  or  by  occasion  of 
them,  to  the  original  which  they  represent.  This  explanation  of  the  doctrine  and  tlie 
pnicticc  was  thenceforth  generally  received ;  but  a  strange  error  in  the  translation  of 
the  Greek  acts  of  the  council  of  ^ice,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  same  adoration  was 
decreed  by  that  council  to  images  **  which  is  rendered  to  the  Holy  Trinity  itself."  led 
to  a  vehement  agitation  in  Prance  and  Germany  under  Charlemagne,  and  to  a  condemna- 
tion by  a  synod  at  Frankfort  of  the  doctrines  of  the  council  of  Nice.  But  an  explana- 
tion of  this  error,  and  of  the  false  transation  on  which  it  was  based,  was  immediately 
aflerwards  given  by  the  pope;  and  eventually  the  Nicene  exposition  of  the  doctrine  w:u 
universally  accepted  in  the  western  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  church. 

At  the  reformation  the  reforming  partv  generally  rejected  the  use  of  images  as  an 
unscrlptural  novelty,  irreconcilable  as  well  with  the  prohibition  of  the  old  law  as  with 
Umt  characteristic  of  ''spirit  and  truth"  which  is  laid  down  by  our  Lord  as  specially 
distiaclivc  of  the  new  dispensation;  and  they  commonly  stigmatized  the  Catholic  prac- 
tice as  superstitious,  and  even  idolatrous.  The  Zwinglian,  and  subsequently  the  Calvin- 
istic  churches,  absolutely  and  entirely  repudiated  all  use  of  images  for  the  purpcMtes  of 
worship.  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  condemned  the  Roman  worship  of  Images. 
rc;;arded  the  simple  use  of  them  even  in  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  inMruction.  and 
as  incentives  to  faith  and  to  devotion,  as  one  of  those  adiaphora,  or  incUjfereni  thinss, 
wliicli  may  l)e  permitted,  although  not  of  necessary  institution;  hence,  in  tlie  LuUieran 
churciics  of  Germany  and  the  northern  kingdoms,  pictures,  crucifixes,  and  other  reli- 
gious emblems  are  still  freely  retained.  In  the  Anglican  church  the  practice  la  still  a 
subject  of  controversy.  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  ^l  the  other  Protestan; 
communions,  images  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church,  through  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  disclaims 
the  imputation,  commonly  made  against  Catholics,  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  images, 
"as  though  a  divinity  dwelt  in  them,  or  as  though  we  rCatholic-s]  tisked  anything  of 
them,  or  trusted  in  them,  n?  the  heathens  did  in  their  idols.**  It  renews  the  Kic^ne  dia- 
tincrion  lM»tween  absolute  and  reloMve  worship;  the  latter  of  which  alone — **  whereby  we 
worship  Christ  and  the  saints,  who  are  the  prototypes  of  these  images*'— it  sanctions  or 
permits;  and  it  contends  for  the  great  advantage,  especially  for  the  rude  and  unlearned 
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people,  to  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  pictures  and  statues  in  the  chuTChes  as  "  memorials 
of  tbe  sufferings  and  of  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  as  instructive  records  of  the  virtues  of 
the  saints,  and  exhortations  to  the  imitation  of  their  example,  and  as  incentives  to  tiie 
love  of  God  and  to  the  practice  of  piety"  (Sees.  xxv.  On  t/ie  In/eocation  of  Sainttf).  In 
many  foreign  churches,  especially  in  Italy,  in  Soutliern  Germany,  and  in  France,  are  to 
be  found  images  which  are  popularly  reputed  as  especially  sacred,  and  to  which,  or  to 
prayers  offered  before  which,  miraculous  effects  are  ascribed.  But  instructed  Catholics 
declare  that  the  le^^ends  connected  with  such  images  form  no  part  of  Catholic  belief. 
Most  Catholic  books  of  Instruction  contain  cautions  against  attributing  such  effects  to 
«ny  special  virtue  of  the  images  themselves,  rather  than  to  the  special  faith,  trustfulness, 
and  fervor  which  are  Ftirred  up  by  their  presence,  and  by  the  recorded  examples  of  tlie 
mercy  of  God  with  which  they  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 

IMAGIKABY  QUAHTITT.  In  the  working  of  many  algebraic  problems,  it  often 
happens  that  the  root  of  a  negative  quantity  must  be  extracted;  if  the  root  is  odd.  the 
operation  can  be  performed  (see  Involution),  but  if  even,  the  root  can  only  heforvially 
extracted,  and  is  in  consequence  called  an  impossible  or  imagina)^  quantity.  For 
instance,  the  cube  root  of  —  64  is  not  an  imaginary  quantity,  for  —  4X— 4X-4=— 64, 
and  therefore  t/_g4~^4j  Ijut  the  square  root  of  —  64  is  an  impossible  quantity,  for  no 
possible  quantity  (whether  it  be  •;!- or —)  multiplied  by  itself  can  produce  a  negative 
quantity;  similarly  and  d  fortiori,  the  fourth  root  of —  64  is  an  impossible  quantity, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  all  even  roots.  Imaginary  quantities  are,  however,  generully 
reduced  to  one  denomination  as  multiples  of  V^^,  55^ the  following  manner:  V^^4=a 
V64X  -1=  mx  t^l=8  V:^,  and  again,  V^iSa^=  V9a*X-2a  =  V^a*X  V2aX 
i/IIl=8a»  V2a  V^.    These  forms  very  frequently  occur  in  higher  algebra. 

IKAOIlf  ATIOH .  The  meaning  of  this  word  enters  into  many  relationships,  and  is 
thereby  rendered  difficult  to  define.  The  principal  meaning  is  doubtless  what  connects 
it  with  poetry  and  fine  art,  from  which  the  other  significations  branch  off.  The  sim- 
plest mode  of  explaining  this  complicated  relationship  will  be  to  state  in  separation  the 
different  constituents  of  the  power  in  question.  We  shall  then  see  why  and  where  it 
touches  upon  other  faculties,  which  still  require  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 

1.  Imagination  has  for  its  objects  the  concrete,  the  real,  or  the  individuiil,  as  opposed 
to  abstractions  and  generalities,  which  are  the  matter  of  science.  The  full  coloring  of 
reality  is  implied  in  our  imagination  of  any  scene  of  nature.  In  this  respect  there  is 
something  common  to  imagination  and  memory.  If  we  endeavor  to  imagine  a  volcano, 
according  as  we  succeed  we  have  before  the  mind  everything  that  a  spectator  would  ob- 
serve on  the  spot.  Thus,  sensation,  memory,  and  imagination  alike  deal  with  the  fullness 
of  the  actual  world,  as  opposed  to  the  abstractions  of  science  and  the  reasoning  faculties. 

The  faculty  called  conception.  In  one  of  its  meanings,  has  also  to  do  with  this  con- 
crete fullness,  although,  in  what  sir  William  Hamilton  deems  the  original  and  proper 
meaning  of  that  word,  this  power  is  excluded.  In  popular  language,  and  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Dugald  Stewart,  conception  is  applied  to  the  case  of  our  realizing  any 
description  of  actual  life,  as  given  in  history  or  in  poetrj'.  When  we  completely  enter 
into  a  scene  portrayed  by  a  writer  or  speaker,  and  approach  the  situatifm  of  the^  actual 
observer,  we  are  o'ften  said  to  conceive  what  is  meant,  and  also  to  imagine  it;  the  best 
word  for  this  signification  probably  is  "  realize." 

2.  It  is  further  essential  to  imagination  in  its  strictest  sense  that  there  shoiilrt  he 
some  original  construction,  or  that  what  is  imagined  should  not  he  a  mere  picture 
of  what  we  have  seen.  Creativeness,  origination,  invention,  are  names  also  designating 
the  same  power,  and  excluding  mere  memory,  or  the  literal  reproduction  of  past  expe- 
Tience.  EVery  artist  is  said  to  have  imagination  according  as  he  can  rise  to  new  com- 
"binations  or  effects  different  from  what  he  has  found  in  his  actual  observation  of  nature. 
A  literal,  matter-of-fact  historian  would  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  faculty.  The  exact 
copying  of  nature  may  be  very  meritorious  in  an  artist,  and  very  agreeable  as  an  effect, 
but  we  should  not  designate  it  by  the  term  imagination.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
sciences,  and  in  all  the  common  arts,  strokes  of  invention  and  new  constructions,  to 
which  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  unfair  to  refuse  the  term  in  question,  if  originality  be 
a  leadinc:  feature  in  its  definition.  But  still  we  do  not  usually  apply  the  term  imagina- 
tion to  this  case,  and  for  a  reason  that  will  appear  when  we  mention  the  next  peculiarity 
attaching  to  the  faculty. 

3.  Imagination  has  for  its  ruling  element  some  emotion  of  the  mind,  to  gratify  which 
all  its  constmctions  are  guided.  Here  lies  the  great  contrast  between  it  and  the  crea- 
tiveness  of  science  and  mechanical  invention.  These  last  are  Instrumental  to  remote 
objects  of  convenience  or  pleasure.  A  creation  of  the  imagination  comes  liome  at  once 
to  the  mind,  and  has  no  ulterior  view. 

Whenever  we  are  under  the  mastery  of  some  strong  emotion,  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  is  affected  and  colored  by  that  emotion;  what  chimes  in  with  it  is  retained, 
and  other  things  kept  out  of  sight.  We  also  form  new  constructions  that  suit  the  state 
of  the  moment.  Thus,  in  fear,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  objects  of  alarm,  and  even 
conjure  up  specters  that  have  no  existence.  But  the  highest  example  of  all  is  presented 
to  us  by  the  constructions  of  fine  art,  which  are  deterndned  by  those  emotions  called 
{uUiedc,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of  taste;  they  are  sometimes  expressly  styled 
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"  pleasures  of  tho  imagination."  The  artist  has  in  himself  tliose  various  sensibilities  to 
an  unusual  degree,  nuu  lie  carves  and  slmiies  liis  creations  with  the  view  of  gratifying 
them  10  the  utmost.  Thus  it  happens  that  tine  art  and  imagination  are  related  together, 
wliilu  science  and  useful  art  are  cuinuected  with  our  reasoning  faculties,  whicii  may  also 
l>e  facultiuH  of  invention.  It  is  a  deviation  from  the  correct  use  of  langmige,  aud  a  con- 
founding of  things  essentially  distinct,  to  say  th;it  a  man  of  science  stands  in  oced  of 
iuiagina.ion  as  well  as  powers  of  reason;  he  needs  the  power  of  ^HffinaieoMtrveHafi,  bat 
his  inventions  iire  not  framed  to  satisfy  present  emotions,  hut  to  be  instrumeDtal  in 
remote  ends,  which  iu  their  remoteness  may  excite  nothing  thHt  is  usually  uoderstood 
as  emotion.  Every  arti»t  exercises  the  faculty  in  question  if  he  produces  anything 
original  in  his  art. 

Tiie  nume  *' fancy"  has  substantially  the  meanings  now  descrilied,  and  was  originally 
idcniical  with  iuiagiuation.  It  is  a  corruptioD  of  fantasy,  from  the  Greelt/ii/i/aMa.  It 
has  now  a  f>hade  of  meaninp'  somewhat  different,  being  applied  lo  those  creations  that 
are  moat  widely  removed  from  the  world  of  reality.  In  the  exercise  of  our  imagination 
we  may  keep  close  to  nature,  and  only  indulge  the  liberty  of  re-combining  wliat  we 
find,  so  as  to  surpass  the  original  in  some  points,  witiiout  forcins  together  what  could 
not  co-exibt  in  reality.  This  is  the  8olx;r  style  of  art.  Bnt  when,  in  order  to  gratify  tl:e 
unbounded  longings  of  the  mind,  we  construct  a  faii^yland  with  characteristics  alto- 
gether beyond  wha^  human  life  can  furnish,  we  arc  said  to  enter  the  regions  of  fkncy 
and  the  fantastical. 

The  "ideal,"  and  "ideality."  arc  also  among  tho  synonyms  of  imagioatton,  and 
their  usual  acceptation  illustrates  still  further  the  property  now  discussed.  The 
*' ideal"  is  something  that  fascinates  tlic  mind,  or  gratlDcs  some  of  our  strong  emotioas 
and  cravings,  when  reality  is  insufficient  for  that  end.  Desiring  someililng  to  admire 
and  love  beyond  what  the  world  can  supply,  wc  strike  out  a  conilanation  free  frr»m  ihe 
defects  of  common  humanity,  and  adorned  with  more  than  hun  an  excellence.  Tliis  Is 
our  "  ideal,"  what  satisfies  our  emotions,  and  the  fact  of  its  so  doing  is  the  determining 
iuHuence  iu  the  construction  of  it. 

IMAXJK',  the  appellation  given  to  the  most  lionored  teacliersof  Mohammedanism. 
The  word  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  a  director  or  teacher.  It  is  commonly  employed  to 
designate  any  of  the  persons  lM.'longing  to  the  Mohammedan  ulcma  (q.v.),  or  priest Iv 
body.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  a  turlian  somewhat  higher  than  usual. 
They  are  held  in  ^reat  reverence  by  the  people.  The  sultan  himself  lias  the  title  of 
iniurm,  as  the  spiritual  chief  of  all  Moslems.  The  word  is  sometimes  iucorrcctly 
>  written  imaun. 
I       IXAUS.    Sec  HiKDt-K£^H. 

IMBATTLEB.    See  Embattled. 

nCBECIliITY  must  not  be  confounde<i  with  idioc]^.  In  the  former,  tlierc  is  tbo  tm- 
perfeet  development  of  mind;  in  tlie  latter,  there  is  the  wo»-dt»vclopiueiit  of  mind. 
In  the  feeble  intellect  there  may  be  present  every  faculty  which  distiuguislios  the  nia^^t 
pijrantic  understanding,  and  these  may  act  under  i^rdinary  laws,  Imt  they  arc  dwarfeiL 
incapable  of  continued  growth  and  training,  and  are  exercised  and  applied  under  the 
guidance  and  a.ssi6tance  of  others,  or  of  external  circumstances.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  weak-minded,  useless  persons  in  every  community,  who  differ  from  the  inoic 
robust  intellects  soicly  in  degree.  But  the  more  marked  and  recognizable  imbecility. 
as  transmitted  congenitally,  as  following  dentition,  chorea,  convulsiona.  and  disc^ast-s 
which  retard  vigorous  iKxlily  development,  or  as  induced  by  the  great  constitutional 
changeaat  puberty,  is  charactcrixed  by  all  or  many  of  the  following  symptoms.  The 
expression  is  vacant,  the  senses  are  dull;  the  head  is  small,  the  Ixuly  deformed;  the 
glut  is  va<'illating  and  restless;  the  head  is  pendent,  thrown  back,  or  agitated:  the  Miliva 
escapes;  tlie  language  Is  limited  and  infantile;  the  ideas  are  lew,  ana  consist  of  uierr 
sensuous  impi:essions;  tho  temper  is  timid,  facile,  and  vain;  and  tlie  passions  are  little 
susceptible  of  control.  The  affection  has  lM?en  reganied  as  general,  or  involving  liic 
whole  mind ;  or  as  partial,  when  the  intellect  only,  or  the  sentiments  only,  or  a  particular 
faculty  may  1x5  feeble  and  ineducable.  In  a  legal  view  such  persons  have  Ikcii  divided 
into  those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not,  a  moral  perception  of  right  and  wron.s. 
It  is.  however,  worthy  of  consideration,  that  while  they  may  know  riglit  from  wrc»ng 
in  their  ordinary  and  habitual  range  of  duties,  and  within  the  scope  of  their  own  capa- 
city, they  may  fail  to  do  so  beyond  these  nanow  limits,  and  where  questions  of  prop- 
erty, propriety,  or  alistraet  justice  arc  concerned.  Many  iml)cciles  are  muscular, 
capable  of  pc*rrorminK  acts  requiring  strcngili  and  endurance  rather  tlian  dexterity ;  and 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  many  others,  they  are  not  merely  the  "  naturals,"  whu  nm 
evcrylxMly's  me.«sa.ffcs.  but  they  arc  converted  into  the  domestic  dnidges  of  tlie  lionic- 
stend.  the  white  slaves  of  the  farm.  From  the  more  clever  and  cunninir  of  the 
class  were  the  profes.««lonal  fools  of  former  ajres  selected.  ImU'ciles  are  often  ccm- 
foundfHi  with  genuine  idiots,  and  their  partial  educability  has  exajurgi'mtcd  the  supi>o5«  d 
success  in  the  attempts  to  elicit  and  mature  the  embryo  mind.  However  far  this  tniin- 
ingmay  Iw  carried,  and  even  when  the  suhje<'t  ha**  become  self-maintaining,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  he  is  nei'er  8elf-.:;uiding  nor  self -govern  in  jr.  nor  capable  <if  an  inde- 
pendent existence.*- Howe.  On  the  CfitnifM  of  Idiocy  ;  Ueports.  Idiot  School,  Earlswood  ; 
JM  ridi0tie€ft»ie»Efifattt9,  i)ar  Felix  Vuisin. 
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nCBSCniTT,  in  point  of  law— i^c,  something  Bliort  of  idiocy  or  lunacy--i8  no  ground 
of  relief  in  Enghind  against  a  con t met.  tliougli  relief  is  always  granted  in  case  of  fniud, 
and  the  iniliecjlity  of  one  of  the  parties  may  form  an  element  of  tlie  fraud.  Nor  does 
Xlw  law  of  England  in  any  peculiar  way  protect  an  iuil»ecilc  person  or  his  propertv:  for 
8o  long  as  a  person  is  not  actually  insane  or  an  idiot,  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own.  In  Scotland,  however,  an  imbecile  person  is  to  a  certain  extent  protected  against 
being  imposed  upon,  as  regards  his  heritable  property,  by  a  step  called  interdu'tion, 
which  consists  in  eitlier  the  imltecile,  wlio  is  conscious  of  his  weakness,  executing  a 
bond  of  interdiction,  hy  which  he  puts  himself  under  trustees,  whose  consent  is  in 
future  made  necessary  to  render  Ttdid  his  contracts,  or  he  may  lie  ludiclally  interdicted 
by  the  court  of  session,  at  the  instance  of  liis  next  of  kin,  with  like  effects,  the 
trustees  or  guardians  in  such  cases  are  called  the  interdictcrs.    See  Lunacy. 

mix,  or  Imxer.    Sec  Diver. 

IMBERT.  6arthel£mi.  1747-90;  b.  Nismcs,  France.  His  poem.  Le  Jufjement  de 
i^m,  was  for  a  time  very  successful,  but  with  the  exception  of  ills  Choix  d^ Ancient 
FaUianjt^  2  vols,  in  verse,  none  of  his  works  arc  of  much  value. 

DCBBOS,  an  island  of  the  iBgean  sea.  about  It  m.  n.c.  of  Lemnos.  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Dardanelles.  It  is  18  m.  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  IIG 
8q.  miles.  The  island  is  mountainous,  its  highest  summit  being  1845  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  and  is  covered  with  wood.  Corn,  wine,  and  cotton  are  abundantly  grown  in  the 
▼alleys;  oil  is  also  procUu^d.  Imbros  contains  four  villages,  the  chief  of  which,  ciillcd 
Iinbro,  in  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  of  entire  island 
about  4.000. 

IMBBU'SD,  or  EMBRtTSD,  an  expression  used  in  heraldry  to  signify  bloody,  or  drop- 
ping with  blood.  Weapons  thus  blazoned  are  drawn  with  drops  of  blood  falling  from 
them. 

nCX&I'TIA,  formerly  an  independent  Transcaucnsian  territory,  now  part  of  the 
government  of  KutaTs  (see  Tkamscaucasia).  is  bounded  on  the  u.  by  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  districts  of  Gliuria  and  Mingrelia.  Area,  4.040  sq  ni. ; 
pop.  100.000.  Its  history  as  an  independent  dominion  commenced  from  about  ilio 
i)eginnlng  of  tlie  15tli  c  .  and  was  long  marked  by  internal  dissensions.  In  1745  Salomon 
I.  was  proclaimed,  but  his  nobles  revolting  shortly  after,  and  aided  by  the  Turks,  de- 
throned him.  Salomon  applied  for  help  to  Russia,  and  in  17(i9  Count  Todtleben,  at 
the  head  of  a  Russian  force,  entered  Imeritia,  restored  tlie  king,  and  drove  back  the 
Turks.  The  civil  dissensions  of  this  province,  however,  continued,  and  at  last,  in  1810, 
after  having  long  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Russia,  it  was  formally  incorporated  in 
and  pntclaiiued  a  province  of  that  empire. 

nCIBES.    See  Organic  Babes. 

DUTA  TICK.    See  Sympathy. 

IXITATIOH',  in  the  science  of  musical  composition,  is  the  repeating  of  the  same  pas- 
sage, or  tlie  following  of  a  passage  with  a  simihir  one,  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  parts 
or  voices,  and  it  may  be  either  strict  or  free.  When  the  imitated  passage  is  repealed 
note  for  note,  and  every  interval  is  the  same,  it  is  called  strict,  and  it  may  take  pliu:e  in 
the  unison  or  octave,  or  in  any  other  of  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  eitlier  alK>ve  or  below 
the  original  passage.  The  progression  of  a  passage  may  also  Ims  imitated  l)y  an  invcr- 
aion.  or  by  reversing  the  movement  of  the  original;  also  by  notes  of  a  gn>ater  or  of  a 
leaser  value.  See  Double  Counterpoint,  Fugue,  and  Canon.  Imitation  in  com- 
position is  one  of  tiie  most  important  means  of  protiuclng  unity  and  anitnalion  in  the 
progression  of  the  paits.  and  is  used  in  a  strict,  and  alfi(»  in  a  free  nmniier.  in  the 
instrumental  works  of  Uaydn  and  Beetlioven,  and  also  by  Mozart  in  his  easier  operatic 
works.  Many  compisers,  however,  resort  to  imitation  improperly,  and  generally  from 
poverty  of  music:il  ideas,  or  from  pedantry.     No  fixed  rules  can  lie  given  for  its  use. 

DCITATIYE  inAHITT.  Tliere  are  many  mental  diseases,  espi^cially  those  marked 
by  grotesque  external  manifestations,  by  gesticulations,  and  convuL^ive  seizures,  which 
appear  to  tie  propagated  by  imitation.  In  the  healthy  and  naturally  constituted  there 
exists  a  tendency  to  copy  and  rei>rod«ce.  or  represc*nt  what  powerfully  impresses  the 
imagination;  and  during  the  excitement  of  individuals  or  communitit's.  this  inclina- 
tion is  more  influential,  and  passes  bevond  the  ccmtrol-of  the  will.  Groat  caution, 
however,  must  be  exercised  in  distin.;;uishlng  lietween  what  is  epidemic  and  depends 
upon  atmospheric  or  external  moral  causes,  from  the  results  of  strong  or  morbid  states 
of  the  mind  itself.  An  idiot  Is  mentioned  liy  Gall.  who.  having  seen  the  slauLHiier  of  a 
pig,  killed  a  man  after  the  same  fashion.  A  child  of  seven  years  old  suffocated  a 
younger  lirother  on  the  sug'^esilon  of  the  sirangHna:  of  Punch  atthe  hands  of  the  devil. 
The  example  of  suicide  by  hanging  having  Ixien  set  by  a  pensioner  in  the  Hopltnl  des 
Invalidcs,  six  similar  deaths  followed,  and  by  suspension  from  the  same  lamp  poj^t. 
After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  there  appeared  in  succession  seven  female  claimants 
to  the  parentage  of  Marie  Antoinette;  and  pyromania.  propagated  by  .•sympathy,  is  well 
known  to  have  existed  In  Normandy  in  1830. 

nnCACITLATX  OOKCEPTIOir  OF  TOR  BLESSEB  YIBeiK  KABT,  Feast  of.  n  festival 
celebrated  on  Dec.  8th  in  tiie  Ljitin,  and  on  the  9th  in  the  Greek  church,  in  whlcii  latter 
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church  it  is  held  under  the  nftme  of  "  The  Conception  of  St  Anne/'  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  festival  of  the  conception  itself  is  traceable  in  the  Greek  church 
from  the  end  of  the  5th  c,  and  in  the  Latin  dates  from  the  7th;  but  a  great  controversy 
prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  the  west  as  to  whether  and  in  what  sense  the  conception  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  to  be  held  immaculate,  and  in  what  sense  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin herself  was  to  be  held  conceived  without  sin.  It  was  believed  to  be  a  consequence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  maternity,  and  a  necessary  part  of  the  honor  due  to  the 
iDcarDation,  that  the  blessed  Mother  should  be  held  to  have  been  at  all  times  free  from 
the  stain  of  sin.  This  might  have  been,  either  by  her  having  been,  like  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  6),  or  the  baptist  St.  John  (Luke  i.  85),  sanctified  before  her  birth— 
that  is,  purified  in  her  mother's  womb  from  the  stain  of  original  sin;  or  by  the  still 
higher  sanctification  of  having  been  entirely  exempted  from  the  stain  of  sin,  either — for 
the  discussion  was  carried  to  all  these  subtleties — lx>fore  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
in  the  womb  of  her  mother,  or  at  least  before  its  animation  by  union  with  the  soul. 
The  actual  controversy  in  the  west  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  St.  Bernard, 
who  not  only  remonstrated  with  the  canons  of  Lyons  in  1131  for  their  unauthorized  intro- 
duction of  this  festival  in  their  cathedral,  but  rejected  the  opinion  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin's having  been  conceived  free  from  original  sin,  though  he  admitted  her  sanctification 
m  her  mother's  womb  (Epist.  174,  Ad  Canon.  Lugdunenais),  The  discussion  thus  raised 
led  to  a  protracted  controversy  in  the  schools.  The  great  master  of  scholastic  subtlety, 
John  Duns  Scotus,  in  a  disputation  held  before  the  university  of  Paris  in  1307,  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  in  its  highest  sense;  and  the  entire 
order  to  which  he  belonged,  the  Franciscan,  as  well  as  the  school  to  which  be  has  given 
his  name,  the  Scotists,  afterwards  zealously  defended  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Thomist  school,  which  was  that  of  the  Dominican  order,  having  denied  the  immaculate 
conception,  much  division  for  a  time  existed;  but  the  prevailing  tendency  was  at  all 
times  towards  the  Scotist  opinion.  The  university  of  Paris,  in  1887,  condemned  the 
Thomist  doctrme.  The  council  of  Basel,  although,  it  is  true,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
in  conflict  with  the  pope— declared  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  t«  he  a 
Catholic  dogma,  and  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  opposite  opinion.  Sixtus 
IV.,  however,  imposed  on  the  defenders  of  ooth  opinions,  in  1470,  the  obligation  of 
mutual  toleration  and  charity,  and  renewed  this  constitution  in  1483;  but  in  the  end  of 
the  same  century  the  univei-sity  of  Paris  required,  as  a  condition  of  the  doctorate,  an 
oath  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  that  he  would  defend  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate 
conception.  The  council  of  Trent,  without  discussing  the  scholastic  dispute,  merely 
•declared  that  "in  its  decree  on  original  sin  it  did  not  comprehend  the  blessed  and 
immaculate  Virgin  Mary,"  and  renewed  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  IV.,  already  referred 
to.  This  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  council  led  to  a  further  renewal  of  the  dispute, 
which  reached  such  a  pitch  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  c.  that  Pius  V.  not  only  pro- 
liibited  either  side  from  stigmatizing  the  opposite  with  the  name  of  heretical,  but  for- 
bade all  public  discussions  of  the  subject,  except  in  theological  dispututlons  in  the 
presence  of  a  learned  auditory.  In  the  pontificates  of  Paul  V.  and  Gregory  XV. ,  earnest 
instances  were  made  by  the  Spanish  crown  to  obtain  a  definite  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception;  hut  the  pope  again  refused,  contenting  him- 
self  with  repeating  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  IV.  He  added,  however,  certain  new 
provisions:  1.  That  disputants,  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, should  abstain  from  assailing  the  opposite  doctrine.  2.  That  no  one  except  the 
members  of  the  Dominican  order,  an(J  others  speciallv  privileged,  should  presume  to 
defend,  even  in  private  disputation,  the  doctrine  that  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  con- 
ceived in  original  sin.  8.  That,  nevertheless,  in  the  public  mass  or  office  of  the  church 
no  one  should  introduce  into  the  prayers  or  other  formularies  any  other  word  than 
simply  conceptio,  without  adding  any  epithet  involving  either  doctrine.  At  the  same 
time,  opinion  was  setting  steaduy  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion. Alexander  VIL,  and  afterwards  Clement  IX.,  added  new  solemnity  to  the  festival. 
Clement  XI.  ordained  that  it  should  be  observed  as  a  holiday  of  obligation,  and  at 
length  Gregory  XVI.  permitted  that  the  epithet  immaculate  should  be  introduced  into 
the  public  service.  In  the  end,  at  the  instance  of  bishops  in  various  parts  of  the  chuK^li, 
the  late  pope  Pius  IX.  addressed  a  circular  to  the  bishops  of  each  nation,  calling  for 
their  opinion,  and  that  of  their  people,  as  to  the  faith  of  the  church  on  the  point;  and 
on  the  receipt  of  replies  all  but  absolutely  unanimous,  he  issued  a  solemn  decree  at 
Rome,  in  a  numerous  council  of  bishops,  on  Dec.  8,  1854.  declaring  the  doctrine  to  lie 
an  article  of  Catholic  belief,  and  proposing  it  as  such  to  the  universal  church.  This 
decree  has  been  implicitly  accepted  throughout  the  Koman  church. 

IMMANTJEL.    See  Emmanuel. 

IMMEUMANN,  Karl  Lebrecht;  17M-1840;  b.  Germany.  Though  educated  for 
tiivil  service,  and  active  in  political  matters  in  1815,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  poetiy 
and  the  drama.  His  unsuccessful  attempt  to  manage  the  DQsseldorf  theater  occasioneil 
a  heavy  pecuniary  personal  loss.  His  tragedies  and  comedies,  though  of  great  merit, 
were  not  adapted  to  the  stage.  His  most  valuable  work,  Munchliausen,  4  vols.,  passni 
through  several  editions, 

IMMIGRATION  (Emigbation,  ante)  to  the  United  States  far  exceeds  thnt  to  any 
other  country  in  the  world.    The  steadily  increasing  current  of  human  beings  flowing 
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hither  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  attracts  universal  attention  and  demands  serious 
deliberation.  There  are  traditions  of  the  simultaneous  migration  of  entire  nations  in 
the  early  ages,  but  never  since  the  dispersion  at  Babel  has  there  been  anything  of  such 
general  and  cosmopolitan  nature  as  tiiat  which  forms  one  of  the  great  phenomena  of 
the  age — American  immignition.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  few  immigrants. 
The  earliest  were  the  gold-seekers  from  Spain,  but  they  had  no  intention  of  remaining 
in  the  country.  The  moving  causes  of  immigration  to  Canada  and  New  England  were 
religious  and  political  troubles.  The  Puritans  came  for  religious  freedom.  The 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  a  sreat  number  of  Huguenots  across  the  sea. 
Yet  before  the  Revolution  the  extent  of  immigration  was  not  significant.  The 
establishment  of  a  free  republic  brought  a  change,  and  Europe  began  to  send  forth  her 
thousands;  but  they  were  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  mynadsof  modern  times. 
Up  to  1820  no  official  records  of  immigration  were  kept.  It  was  reckoned  that  from 
1784  to  1794  the  arrivals  were  not  more  than  4.000  per  year.  In  1794,  owing  to  war 
between  England  and  France,  the  arrivals  reached  about  10.000;  but  this  was  an  excep- 
tional year,  and  the  number  of  arrivals  was  not  again  so  large  until  1807.  Dr.  Seybert, 
in  his  Statuiical  Annals  of  the  United  States,  says  the  average  of  immigration  from  1790 
to  1810  was  about  6,000  a  year.  During  the  decade  1806-16  immigration  was  almost 
suspended  in  consequence  of  war  with  England  and  serious  political  complications 
with  Franco.  England's  doctrin^relinquished  only  after  a  war — "Once  a  subject, 
always  a  subject,"  was  sufficient  to  deter  most  people  from  attempting  to  leave  that 
country  while  the  war  was  going  on.  The  blockading  of  the  French  ports  under  the 
British  orders  in  CJouncil,  ^n.,  1807.  and  Napoleon's  prompt  retaliation  in  the  Berlin 
decree  of  the  same  year,  which  interdicted  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  followed  by 
the  Mihm  decree  against  all  continental  intercourse  with  the  British,  were  other  powerful 
influences  to  check  and  indeed  practically  destroy  European  emigration.  The  French 
decrees  were  annulled  in  1811,  just  before  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  American  ships  were  released  by  France  only  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
British  cruisers.  During  the  three  years  of  war  immigration  was  suspended,  the  arrivals 
being  so  few  as  to  be  hardly  worth  noticing.  It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  current  of 
immigration,  checked  ten  years  before,  began  to  flow  freely,  and  in  that  year  the 
arrivals,  including  American  citizens  coming  home,  were  22,240,  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Great  suffering  occurred  in  ships  crowded  with  immi- 
grants, and  the  attention  of  congress  was  drawn  to  the  subject.  In  the  spring  of  1818 
a  bill  was  proposed  to  remedy  the  evils;  it  was  passed  in  Dec,  and  approved  Mar.  2, 
1819.  In  compliance  with  this  act  collectors  of  customs  have  ever  since  reported  to 
the  treasury  department  the  number  of  passengers  from  other  countries  arriving  in 
their  several  districts,  with  the  sex,  ages,  and  occupations  of  such  passengers,  and  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  born. 

The  following  table  gives  the  aggregates  of  immigration  at  all  ports,  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government  to  Jan., 


NUM3XB  OF  AUEN  PASSENGERS  ARRIVED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
COUNTRIES,  FROM  OCT.  1.  lffl»,  TO  JUNE  10,  1880. 
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StatUUcs  of  the  sex  and  ages  of  immigrants  are  not  complete,  but«  as  the  propoTtions 
do  not  vary  in  any  perceptibfe  degree  from  time  to  time,  the  figures  of  a  smgle  year  will 
represent  the  average.    They  are: 

Male  adults 146,988-  49.68  per  cent  of  >U  immlgratton 

Female  adulU 86,i«^  89.28  per  cent. 

Children  under  twelve  years 60.888^  80.65  per  cent. 

UuaMeertalned 1,887—     .BOpercent. 

Total S94,681*-100.00  per  o^at 

The  following  table  denotes  the  sexes  and  ages  of  immigrants  from  1830  to  186C,  in- 
clusive: 
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Under6 

818,417 
199.704 
194.580 
404,888 

800,676 
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419.008 
880,810 
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4.14 
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8.00 
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8  81 
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6  61 
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548,844 
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18  n 
lO.M 
6.60 
4.54 
6.49 

17  Oi 

80—85 

8.18 

fty~^ 

6  11 

80-85 

85-40 

8.M 

8.16 

40  ami  over 

8.80 

80  and  over 

8,180.774 
8,197.tH8 

1,178,71» 
8.074,668 

8,857,677 
5,8».486 

41.S7 
60.00 

<8.88 

Total 

80.84 

It  is  worthy  of  note  tliat  of  all  immigrants  64  in  every  100  are  in  the  reproductive 
age.  This  accounts  for  the  of  ten-noticed  lact  that  foreigners  art.%  or  iippear  to  lie,  inon; 
prolific  tiiaii  natives.  An  examination  of  i\w.  census  shows  that  nearly  43  per  cent 
of  male  iiirnii^rants  are  between  ihe  ages  of  20  and  40;  while  of  male  natives.  Hi  per 
cent  lire  within  that  period.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  slight  difference  in  the  proponioa 
of  children  to  mothers  between  natives  and  foreigners.  In  the  New  York  ceu.«us  of 
186-'>  it  was  shown  that  the  average  numlx;r  of  children  to  native  mothers  wah  841  in 
100,  while  for  foreign  mothers  it  wiis  860  per  100. 

The  nationnliiy  of  immigrants  has,  of  late  years,  been  very  carefully  recorded,  espe- 
cially at  New  York,  where  nearly  77  per  cent  of  the  strangers  are  landed.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  multitude  came  from: 

Ireland ; 8,065.761 

England 894.444 

Scotland :...     159.547 

Wales 17.893 

Oiher  British 660.287 

Total  from  British  islands 4,697,912 

Germany 8,081.813 

Sweden 177,664 

Norway , 128.428 

Denmark 48.6?0 

Holland 44.819 

Belgium 23,267 

Mainly  Teutonic 3»504,110 

France 818.700 

Switzerland 88.709 

Italy 69.559 

Spain 28.091 

Portugal 9.0(J2 

I  Latin  races.. 504.121 

Russia 88.028 

Poland 14.231 

Hungary 6,085 

58,844 

Hnngnrlans  are  often  counted  as  Austrians.    Some  thousands  and  Jiiindmls  fom 
other  European  nations  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder.  ^J^-^^gi^ 
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The  Ckiaeoe  arriyalo  up  to  1877  numbered  207,270:  but  probably  not  more  than 
100,000  littve  ever  b^n  iii  i\\^  c.QUptry  tu  puq  .tjiiiQ.  .  TUv.wMc  nunibecof  countrieo 
and  islnudo  from,  which  immijp^iqto  liiiyo  bvCtn  n^iypd  io  neiirly  oevouty.  A  general 
oummaiy  for  nine  yeiiro  Is  here  givep.: ... 
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0.014 

U 
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000 

700 
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0,660 
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1,014,107 
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8BI7 

003.840 

0,041 

10,107 

Aonsate 

4U,800 

460,800 

^^^ 

207,486 

|W*»: 

188,468 

177,800 

2,864,084 

Ao  New  York  is  the  main  port  of  debarkation  for  immigrants,  that  state  in  1847 
established  a  Ixiard  of  commissioners  of  immigration,  thruugli  wliose  care  nearly 
€,000.000  immigrants  imye  passed.  A  strong  effort  lias  been  made  in  congress  to  take 
the  control  of  Immi^tion  into  the  care  of  the  general  goTernment,  but  thus  far  with- 
out success. 

The  destination  of  immigrants  hao  been  inquired  for  by  the  New  York  commis- 
aionexB  siooe  1854»  with  the  following  results: 

Eadeni  States.  Number. 

Maine 6,487 

New  Hampehire ;....  4,826 

Vennont 6,454 

Massacliusetto 179,288 

Rhode  Island 36.224 

Conneeticut 71.183 

ToUl  Eastern  States 808,806 

17carly  all  who  go  cast  arc  employed  in  manufactories. 

MidiUd  states.  Number. 

New  York 1.573,643 

New  Jersey 123.861 

Pennsylvania 402.491 

Maryland 28,2B6 

Delaware 8,514 

Total  Middle  Btateo 3.180,194 

Tlie  great  number  under  "  New  York"  ineludcs  many  of  those  who  hare  not  deter- 
tnined  upon  a  place  for  final  oettlement 

Middle  Westein  States.  Number. 

Ohio 301.016 

Michigan 109.290 

Indiana 48.8*^ 

Illinois 86'>,926 

Wisconsin 191.656 

Total  Middle  Western 916,710 

WestoftfaelUarisrippL  Number. 

Minnesota. 78.860 

Iowa 85.869 

Missouri 71 ,297 

Kansas 38.572 

Nebraska 22.459 

Colorado 8,250 

Total 279.816 

Padflc  States  and  Tttrltoriee.  Number. 

California 54,987 

Oregon 945 

Nevada. 2.808 

Territories 48.201 

Total 106.441 

Of  the  total  for  territories,  Utah  took  40,817— all  Mormons.       Digitized  by  V^UUy  Ic 
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Boiithen  Stetoa  Number. 

Virginia. 10.691 

District  of  Columbia. 11,597 

West  Virginia .* 1,806 

Nortli  Carolina 1,058 

South  Carolina 2.806 

I            Georgia....... 8.212 

'            Florida 814 

I            Alabama 1,016 

i            Louisiana 6.888 

Texas 6,415. 

Arkansas 928 

Mississippi 1,868- 

Tennessee 6,746 

Kentucky 17,112 

total 71,445 

This  makes  a  total  of  3,807,715.  The  remainder  went!  74, 868  to  the  British  provinces, 
9.258  to  Mexico,  South  America  and  elsewhere,  and  22,759  gave  no  destination;  the 
grand  total  of  whom  inquiries  were  made  was  8.906,985.  Of  those  settling  in  ttie 
United  States,  5.85  per  cent  went  to  New  England;  55.59  per  cent  to  the  Middle  states; 
24.07  per  cent  to  the  middle  Western  states;  7.88  per  cent  to  west  Mississippi  states; 
2.79  per  cent  to  Pacific  states  and  territories;  and  4.87  per  cent  to  the  Southern  states. 
The  latter  section  of  the  union  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mor«  attractive  to  immi- 
grants than  it  was  in  the  days  of  slavery. 

Many  calculations  have  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  money  brought  into  the 
country  by  immigrants,  and  the  lowest  places  it  at  |50  per  head.  This  would  make 
near  $500,000,000  for  the  whole*  But  there  is  far  more  value  in  the  labor  and  enter- 
prise which  they  brinf . 

The  main  causes  of  advance  or  decline  in  immigration  are  usually  war,  famine,  or 
financial  depression.  The  coup  d'etat  of  Dec,  1851,  within  the  three  following  years 
sent  half  a  million  persons  to  the  United  States.  The  Franco-German  war  had  a  similar 
effect,  to  a  large  extent.  The  Irish  famines  drove  a  million  of  the  peonle  of  that  island 
to  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  a  financial  crisis  or  a  war  in  the  United  States  at 
once  checks  immigration,  as  was  seen  after  the  panics  or  hard  times  of  1887,  '57,  *7S» 
and  '77.  The  rebellion  naturally  kept  foreigners  away,  and  the  arrivals  dropped  from 
158,640  in  1860  to  91,823  in  1861.  The  return  of  prosperity  in  1879  started  the  tide 
again,  and  the  year  1880  shows  a  total  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  immigrants. 

IMMOBALITT,  in  point  of  law.  is  a  good  defense  to  actions  and  suits,  but  it  must  be 
some  immorality  which  runs  counter  to  the  well-known  policy  of  the  law.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  a  man  gave  a  bond,  or  granted  a  deed,  giving  to  a  woman  some  annuity, 
with  a  view  to  induce  her  to  live  in  concubinage,  this  would  be  a  good  defense  against 
the  bond  or  deed  being  enforced,  for  the  law  discountenances  his  conduct;  whereas,  if 
it  were  merely  a  bond^  or  a  gift,-  in  eensideFatien  of  something  of  the  same  kind  past 
and  ended,  the  deed  would  be  good.  -  So  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  is  not  allowtd 
to  sue,  and  has  no  legal  remedy  agaiastf  her-  guests  for  any  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
immoral  purposes;  •  in  most  other  respects  the  mere  personal  immorality  of  the  parties 
who  are  litigants  makes  no  difference  whatever  as  to  their  respective  remedies,  for  the 
law  protects  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just, 

IMMOBTALItT  is  the' continued 'existence  of  the  human  soul  in  a  future  and  invisi- 
ble state.  '*  If  a  man  die,  shall  be  live  again?"  is  a  question  which  has  naturally  agi- 
tated the  heart  and  stimuMed.thfi  intellectual  curiosity  of  man,  wherever  he  has  risen 
above  a  state  of  barbarism,,  and  commenced,  to  exercise  his  intellect  at  all  The  religion 
of  all  civilized  people?  may.be.said  more  .or  Jess. to  recognize  the  aflJrmative  of  the 
question.*  although,  of  ten  under,  very,  vague  and  materialistic  forms.  In  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion  th^.  idea. of  ImmortaUty  first  assumes  a  definite  shape.  There  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  a  dweUing-place.of  the  dead  and  of.  a  future  judgment.  Osiris,  the 
beneficent  god.  jud^s  the  dead,  and  "having  weighed  their  heart  in  the  scales  of  ju«* 
tice,  he  sends  the  wicked. to  regions  of  dai'k.nc:ss,  while  the  just  are  sent  to  dwell  with 
the  god  of  light.'*  The  latter,  we  read  ct.  an  inscription,  *'  found  favor  before  the^reat 
God;  they  dwell  in  glory,  where  they  Uvea  heavenly  life;  the  bodies  they  have  quitted 
will  forever  repose,  in  their,  tombs^.  whilst  they  rejoice  in  the  life  of  the  supreme  God/' 
Immortalitv  is  plainly  taught,  but  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of  the 
body,  to  which  the.  Egyptians  attached  great  importance,  as  a  condition  of  the  soul  s 

Some  of  the  most  widely  spread  forms  of  belief  in  the  world  would  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this 
statement:  for  In  HindMhsm  thef^oal  soui^ht  i<i  abflorption  into  the  universal  spirit,  and'  tnerefore  lo«ss 
of  individual  existence:  while  the  pious  Buddhist  strives  for  Nirvana  or  complete  extinction.  Tel 
even  here  the  belief  in  a  future  life  e:i:i8(s  in  tlie  I'oiiu  of  the  transmi^^tlon  of  souls  |9^^^ 
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continued  life;  and  hen^  tbey  built  vast  tombs,  and  embalmed  their  bodies,  as  if  to  last 
forever.  In  tlie  Zoroastrian  religion  the  future  world,  with  its  governing  spirits,  playa 
a  prominent  park  Under  Ormuz  and  Ahriman  there  are  ranged  regular  hienircbies  of 
spirits  engaged  in  a  perpetual  conflict;  and  the  soul  passes  into  the  kingdom  of  liglit  or 
of  darkness,  over  wliich  these  spirits  respectiveljr  preside,  according  as  it  has  lived  on 
the  earth  well  or  ill.  Whoever  has  lived  in  puritv,  and  has  not  suffered  the  dit>»  (evil 
spirits)  to  have  any  power  over  him,  passes  after  death  into  the  realms  of  light.  In  the 
early  Grecian  paganism  hades,  or  the  realms  of  the  dead,  is  the  emblem  of  gloom  to 
the  Hellenic  imagination.  *' Achilles,  the  ideal  hero,  declares  that  he  would  rather 
till  the  ground  than  live  in  pale  elysium."  This  melancholy  view  of  the  future  every- 
where  pervades  the  Homeric  religion.  With  the  progress  of  Hellenic  thought  a  higher 
idea  of  tlie  future  is  found  to  characterize  both  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Greece, 
till,  in  the  Platonic  Socrates,  the  conception  of  immortality  shines  forth  with  a  clear- 
ness  and  precision  truly  impressive.  In  the  Apology  and  the  Phado  Socrates  discourses- 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality ,  in  language  at  once  rich  in  faith  and  iu  beauty. 
**  Tlie  soul,  the  immaterial  part,  being  of  a  nature  so  superior  to  the  bod^,  can  it,*'  he 
asks  in  the  PAcBdo,  '*as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  tlie  l)ody,  be  dispersed  into  nothing, 
and  perish?  Oh,  far  otherwise.  Rather  will  this  be  the  result.  If  it  take  its  departure 
in  a  state  of  purity,  not  carrying  with  it  an^  clinging  impurities  of  the  body,  impurities 
which  during  life  it  never  willingly  shared  in,  but  always  avoided,  gntherio^  itself  into 
itself,  and  making  the  separation  from  the  body  iu  aim  and  study — ihat  is,  devoting 
itself  to  true  philosophy,  and  studying  how  to  die  calmly;  for  this  is  true  philosophy, 
is  it  not? — well,  then,  so  prepared,  the  soul  departs  into  that  invisible  region  which  ia 
of  its  own  nature,  the  region  of  the  divine,  the  immortal,  the  wise,  and  then  its  lot  is  to 
be  liappy  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  freed  from  fears  aud  wild  desires,  and  the  other  evils 
of  humanity,  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  existence  with  the  gods." 

It  is  only  in  Christianity,  however,  that  this  higher  life  is  clearly  revealed  as  a 
reward  not  nierelv  to  the  true  philosopher,  but  to  every  humble  and  pious  soul.  Christ 
**  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel."  *'  According  to  his  abun- 
dant mercy,  God  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesua 
Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled.  aud  tliat  fadcth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven."  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  Christianity  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  sours  immortality  has  become  a  common  and  well>rccognized  truth — no  mere 
result  of  speculation,  nor  product  of  priestly  invention — but  a  light  to  the  reason,  and  a  . 
guide  to  the  conscience  and  conduct.  The  aspirations  of  philosophy,  and  the  concep- 
tions of  mythology,  are  found  in  the  gospel  transmuted  into  an  authoritative  influence,  ; 
governing  and  directing  the  present  life.  i 

I 

IMMORTALITY,  ante.  L  Arguments/^  the  fact,  1.  As  matter  does  npt  cease  to 
exist  when  it  changes  its  form,  so  man's  spiritual  substance  at  least  will  not  be  annihi- 
lated when  it  changes  its  state:  this  argument,  though  not  proving  personal  immortality, 
prepares  the  way  for  its  proof.  2.  The  spirit,  as  in  its  nature,  distinct  from  matter,  will — 
we  must  suppose  in  lack  of  proof  to  the  contrary— continue  its  existence;  there  is  no 
proof  that  man's  spirit  dies;  all  that  is  known  to  die  is  his  body;  we  must  therefore 
believe  his  spiritual  life  to  continue.  3.  The  mental  powers,  being  capable  of  a  develop- 
ment which  cannot  be  reached  in  this  life,  must  find  in  the  future  that  unlimited  sphere 
of  exertion  for  which  they  have  wisely  been  adapted.  4.  The  wisdom  of  God  will  com- 
plete what  it  has  begun;  his  goodness  will  satisfy  Uie  longings  of  man's  spiritual  nature; 
his  justice  will  bring  to  an  end  the  present  disorders  of  the  moral  world.  5.  Our  moral 
nature  prompts  the  expectation  that  virtue  and  right  will  be  rewarded,  and  vice  and 
wrong  punished  or  repressed  in  another  world,  as  they  are  not  fully  in  this.  6l  In  the 
history  of  mankind  there  has  been  a  general  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
In  the  Veda  of  the  Hindus,- MQller  says:  **  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal responsibility  after  death,  is  clearly  proclaimed."  This  statement  prof.  Roth  con- 
firms, saying:  "We  find  in  the  Veda,  not  without  astonishment,  beautiful  conceptions 
on  immortality  expressed  in  unadorned  language  with  child-like  conviction."  The 
Cliiucsc  show  their  belief  in  immortality  by  worshiping  their  ancestors.  When  a  man 
(lies,  they  say  he  has  returned  to  his  family.  Confucius  taught  that  the  spirits  of  the 
good  are  allowed  to  revisit  their  earthly  habitations  to  receive  homage  and  to  bestow 
blessing.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  dwelling-place  of  the  dead  and  a  future  judg- 
ment. **  Osiris  judges  the  dead,  and  having  weighed  their  heart  in  the  scales  of  iustice, 
sends  the  wicked  into  darkness  and  the  iust  to  the  god  of  light."  According  to  Persian 
belief,  man  passed  to  a  future  of  reward  or  penalty.  Some  tribes  of  South  American 
Indians  believe  that  there  are  two  great  powers  of  good  and  evil  and  a  number  of 
inferior  deities  who  have  been  the  creators  of  different  families;  and  that  when 
an  Indian  dies  his  soul  goes  to  live  with  the  deity  who  controls  his  particular 
family.  Another  American  tribe  *'  expect,  when  they  die,  to  return  to  the  ariirinal  scat 
of  their  forefathers;  the  good  reaching  it  by  means  of  the  intervening  lake,  which  the 
wicked,  burdened  with  their  sins,  cannot  cross."  The  Choctaws  are  said  to  "  hold  that 
the  spirit  lives  after  death  and  must  travel  a  great  distance  towards  the  west,  and  across  a 
dreadful,  deep,  and  rapid  stream  upon  a  long  and  slippery  log.  The  good  pass  it  safely, 
but  the  wicked  slip  and  falL"    The  native  tribes  of  Australia  believe  that  all  good  men. 
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who  are  properly  buried,  at  their  death  enter  heaven,  which,  they  say,  ia  "a  delightful 
place,  the  ubode  of  two  good  divluitiea  with  un  abundance  of  food,  a  pleasant  climate, 
freedom  from  evil  spirits,  and  pleasures  suited  to  Iheir  tastes,  lliey  l>elieve  also  in  au 
evil  spirit , who  dwells  in  the  nethermost  regions."  **  The  G-reenUuder  believes  that  at 
death  tlie  80ul  travels  to  a  land  of  perpetual  summer,  all  sunshine  and  no  night.  But 
the  Journey  is  difficult  and  attended  with  many  perils,  in  some  of  which  the  soul,  suffer- 
ing another  death  may  perish  uiterly,  to  exist  no  more."  8cveral  nations  in  Java  and 
America  have,  it  is  suid,  the  idea  of  a  perilous  bridge  which  has  to  be  crossed  at  deaili; 
while  in  Polynesia  sfune  think  the  soul,  instead  of  crossing  a  brid|je,  must  jmss  over  a 
^at  gulf  in  a  canoe.  Among  the  more  cultivated  ancient  nations  nobler  idess  of 
imtnortality  were  sometimes  cherished.  Homer  represents  Achilles  as  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  souls  after  death  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  dead  Patroclus  in  a  dream. 
Plato  describes  Socnites  as  arguing  ami  declaring  the  sure  immortality  of  the  spirits  of 
eood  men.  and.  it  would  seem,  of  all  men — though  only  the  pure  could  he  happy.  Tbe 
Old  Tifstament  Scriptures  undeniably  refer  to  the  fact  of  a  future  life,  though  they  give 
only  an  incomplete  revelation  concerning  it.  Of  Enoch  tb^  say,  "  He  was  not.  for  God 
took  him."  Abraham,  they  say,  **  did  and  was  gatliered  to  his  fathers,"  referring,  not 
to  his  burial,  for  he  was  not  buried  near  their  graves,  but  to  his  eutnince  into  the  future 
state.  80  Jacob  was  gathered  to  his  people  when  he  died,  though  his  burial  was 
delayed  many  days.  So  Aaron  was  gathered  to  his  people,  tliough  he  was  buried  oa 
Mount  Hor;  and  Moses  also,  thou^i  no  man  knew  of  his  sepulcber.  Abraham,  with 
other  Old  Testament  believers,  desired  a  heavenly  country  and  "looked  for  tlie  city 
which  hath  the  foundations."  David  said,  **  I  shall  be  satisfled  when  I  awake  with  tbjr 
likeness. "  7.  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  certifying 
what  had  been  doubtful  and  dim.  Christ  stands  as  the  supreme  and  final  witness  to 
the  fact. 

II.  Its  nature  and  extent.  Of  its  nature  we  know  little,  since  reason  has  not  the 
materials  for  a  science  of  immortality,  and  revelation  is  silent  except  aa  concerns  the 
moral  and  practical  bearings  of  the  great  fact  which  it  affirms  with  intense  energy. 
What  is  known  throu*;h  reason  or  revelation  on  this  theme  may  lie  summed  up  as 
follows:  1.  There  is  a  life  for  man  after  the  death  of  the  flesh,  which  life  isapiritaal, 
in  a  spiritual  body,  amid  spiritual  surroundings,  d.  This  life  is  in  the  completed  like- 
nesss  of  the  life  01  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Head  of  humanity;  thea*fore 
a  life  of  blessing,  beauty,  and  glory,  of  wisdom,  power,  and  holy  love— imperishable, 
incorruptible,  eternal:  to  it  pertain  consciousness,  identit}',  and  a  complete  moral  and 
apiritual  personality.  8.  This  immortality  is  naturally  pK>ssible  to  every  individual 
perron  of  the  human  race;  lieing  provided  and  secured  in  the  very  creation  of  tbe 
human  nice  in  and  through  the  Son  of  God  as  the  archetvpe  of  humanity,  so  that 
through  him  all  men  are  constituted  by  their  nature  sons  of  GkkI.  4.  This  immortality, 
naturally  possible,  becomes  actual  in  the  case  of  every  human  person  who  does  not 
through  willful  love  of  evil  refuse  the  eternal  life  of  purity,  holiness,  and  love :  thence 
it  liocomes  actual  through  Christ  in  the  case  of  any  heathen  who  sincerely  and  faith- 
fully si»ek  after  God  and  goodness  in  the  use  of  such  lielit  as  they  have  :  thence  also 
it  may  be  considered  as  applying  to  infants  devoid  of  willful  and  personal  wicke<1ness. 
•0.  This  life,  naturally  possible  to  all  men.  does  never  become  actual  in  the  case  of  any 
who  willfully  refuse  the  light,  and  so  reject  the  life.'  6.  These  are  not  presented  in  the 
Bible  as  Imvmg  immortality,  or  as  entering  into  the  eternal  life,  since  immortality  means 
<]cathlessness,  and  they  are  presented  as  under  the  power  of  death;  yet  to  assert  that 
they  have  no  continued  or  future  existence  of  any  kind  is  to  assert  wliat  no  man  knows 
or  can  prove:  on  the  contrary,  their  future  existence,  certainlv  for  a  time,  is  Indicated; 
And  its  everlasting  continuance  cannot,  to  say  the  least,  be  (iisproved.  Thus,  in  fine. 
immortality,  or  the  eternal  life  of  a  human  spirit  joined  to  the  life  of  (jod,  our  thought 
<*un  take  Arm  hold  upon;  it  is  positive,  radiant,  unquestionable;  while  as  to  the  eternal 
death,  it  is  an  "outer  darkness"  with  no  firm  foothold  for  our  thought  as  to  its  nature 
or  its  jtcenes.    Upon  these  points,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  restrict  dogmatic  assertion.   See 
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IXXOBTELLES.    See  Eyerlabtixo  Flower. 

I'MOLA  (anc.  Forum  Cornelil,  or  Forum  Syllae),  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Bologna,  stands  in  a  fruitful  plain  adjoining  picturesque  hills,  close  to  the  river  San- 
terno,  nnd  24  m.  w.s.w.  of  Ravenna.  It  contains  some  fine  palaces,  churches,  theaters, 
and  l)enevolent  institutions.  Imola  possesses  some  good  manufactures  of  wax,  oil 
majolica,  silk,  and  glass,  liesides  extensive  leather-cur  ins:  establishments,  and  brick  and 
tile  works.  From  a'  species  of  white  /rrape  prown  in  the  vicinity  the  delicious  wine 
known  ns  vCnsanto  is  manufactured.     Pop.  '72,  18,898. 

IMOS'CHI,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Dalmatia.  in  n.  lat.  43''  80',  e  lonjr.  IT  15'. 
It  has  markets  twice  a  week,  which  are  much  frequented  by  Turks.  Pop.  (probably 
including  a  district),  22,000. 

IMPALE,  in  heraldry,  to  arrange  two  coats  of  arms  side  by  side  in  one  shield  divided 
per  pftl<».  It  is  usual  thus  to  exhibit  the  conjoined  coats  of  husband  and  wife,  ihe. 
liusband*8  arms  occupying  tlie  dexter  side  or  place  of  honor,  and  the  wife's  the  sinister 
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8lde  of  the  edcutcbeon.  When  a  nmn  marries  a  secoiid  wife,  heralds  say  that  he  may 
divide  tlie  sinister  half  of  the  shield  per  fees  into  two  compartnieDts,  placing  the  family 
arms  of  his  deceased  wife  in  chief,  and  of  his  second  wife  in  base.  A  husband  impaf. 
ing  his  wife's  coat  with  his  own  is  not  allowed  to  surround  the  former  with  the  collar 
or  insignia  of  any  order  of  knighthood  to  which  he  mny  belong.  Bishops,  deans,  heads 
of  colleges,  and  kings-of-nrms,  impale  their  arms  wlin  their  Insignia  of  oftice,  giving 
the  dexter  side  to  the  former.  In  early  heraldry,  when  two  coals  were  reprewsited  in 
one  shield  side  by  side,  only  half  of  each  was  exbibired.  an  nrmnsremcut  which  has 
been  called  dimidiation.  Sometimes  the  one  eoat  only  was  dimidiated.  A  remlnis- 
cence  of  dimidiation  is  preserved  in  the  practice  of  omitting  Ix^rdures,  orles,  and  tres- 
«ures  in  impaled  arms  on  the  side  bounded  by  the  line  of  impalement. 

IlEPASATIOV  (Lat  in,  and  paruB,  bread),  a  technical  word  employed  in  the  eucha- 
listic  controversies  to  express  the  peculiar  opinion  propounded  by  Luther  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  Differing  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  denying  the  trunsubstanliution  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  from  tlje  sacramentarians 
in  denying  that  our  Lord's  presence  was  merely  typical  or  figurative,  Luther  contended 
that  the  Ixjdy  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in,  or  alone  with,  tlie  elements  of  bread 
and  wine;  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  divinity  of  Christ  co-exifits  in 
the  same  person  with  his  human  nature.  Hence,  by  an  analogy  with  the  word  incar- 
nation, he  devised  for  the  eucharistic  union  the  term  impanation.  This  doctrine  was 
the  subject  of  a  lengthened  controversy  with  Zwiogli  at  Marburg  in  1529.  which  left 
each  party  unconvinced:  and  this  theory  still  continues  to  be  the  received  one  in  the 
orthodox  Lutheran  schools. 

nCPSACHiaSKT,  the  name  given  to  an  accusation  and  trial  of  a  peer  or  member  of 
parliament,  or,  indeed,  any  other  person,  before  the  hiffh  court  pf  parliament,  for  trea* 
son.  or  some  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.  This  is  a  kmd  of  trial  which  is  reserved  for 
great  i>nd  enormous  offenders,  partieularly  in  matters  affecting  the  constitution,  for  the 
ordinary  tribunals  generally  sumce  for  all  cases  of  crimes.  Impeachment,  accortlingly, 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  the  last  instance  lieing  that  of  hvrd  Melville  in  1805;  but  as  it  is 
one  of  llie  high  prerogatives  of  parliament  to  try  offenders  in  this  way,  it  is  still  compe- 
tent to  use  it.  The  prcK-eedings  nearly  assemble  an  ordinary  trial  at  Liw.  A  pardon  by 
Ibe  croAn  is  not  pleadable  in  bar  of  the  prosecution,  though,  after  sentence,  the  crown 
may  pardon  the  offender.     See  May,  On  Parliaments, 

IMPEACHMENT  (ante).  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  1.  sec.  4, 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  nation,  are  made  liable  to 
removal  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  convictiim  of  treasoti,  brUiery,  or  other 
liich  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  house  of  representatives  has  the  sole  power  to 
iniiiale  proceedings  in  cases  of  impeachment.  When  that  body  has  impeached  an  offi- 
cer it  becomes  the  sole  duty  of  the  senate  to  try  the  case  as  thus  presented,  and  when 
sitting  for  that  purpose  the  members  must  be  on  oath  or  afffirmaiioa.  Wlien  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  tried  the  chief -justice  must  preside,  and  no  person  can  lio 
convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  Judgment  in 
cases  of  impeachment  extends  no  further  than  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  tmder  the  United  States:  but  the 
party  convided  is  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment, 
according  to  law.  The  chief  trials  for  impeachment  have  been  those  of  judge  Chase  in 
1804.  judge  Peck  !n  1881,  judge  Humphreys  in  1868.  and  presidi-nt  Johnson  in  1868. 
Proceedings  on  impeachment  under  the  state  constitutions  are  somewhat  similar.  A 
witness  giving  testimony  in  a  court  of  law  is  said  to  be  impeached  when  he  is  proved  to 
be  unworthy  of  credit. 

UEPEAOHXEHT  OF  WASTE,  an  expression  in  English  law,  used  in  deeds  or  willSh 
When  an  estate  is  given  to  a  person  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  tcithout  impeachment 
0ftca$ts,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  cut  timlier,  and  do  many  things  on  the  estate  which 
otherwise  he  would  be  unable  to  do.  Still,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes, 
for  if  he  abuses  his  power,  and  attempts  to  cut  down  ornamental  timl)cr,  for  example, 
or  deface  the  family  mansion,  tiie  court  of  cimnccry  will  interfere  by  injunction  to 
prevent  this.    The  phrase  is  not  used  in  Scotland,  but  the  law  is  not  materially  different. 

IMPENNATES,  a  name  which  has  lieen  applied  to  a  tribe  of  swimming  biixis  with 
very  short  and  small  wings,  upon  which  there  are  only  rudimentary  feathers  or  scaly 
skin.  The  penguin  and  the  great  auk  are  examples.  These  birds  are  usually  embraced 
in  the  family  bretipennata,  which  includes  penguins,  auks,  guillemots,  divers  or  loons, 
and  «rrebes.  They  lielong  to  the  order  natatares.  See  Pkkguut,  Auk,  Diveb,  Grebb 
and  Guillemot,  ante, 

IKPENETBABILXTT^  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  implies  that  no  two 
bodies  can  at  the  same  time  occupy  the  same  space.  If  a  nail  be  driven  into  a  piece  of 
wood  it  does  not,  properly  speaking,  penetrate  the  wood,  for  the  fibers  are  driven  aside 
before  the  nail  can  enter.  If  a  vessel  be  filled  with  fluid,  and  a  solid  body  be  then 
placed  in  it,  as  much  water  will  run  over  as  is  equal  in  bulk  tgiAf^g^i^olj^d^l^^X^i^ 
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this  way  making  room  for  it.    The  lighteBt  gases  are  really  as  impenetrable  as  the 
densest  solid;  altnougb,  owing  to  their  compressibility,  it  is  not  readily  made  apparent. 

DCPEBATIYE,  Catboorical.  Acpording  to  Kant(q.v.).  man,  in  the  consciousne^ 
of  his  moral  liberty,  recognizes  two  great  laws  regulating  his  will;  the  first  prompt;^  him 
to  seek  his  own  well-being,  the  second  command*  him  to  be  virtuous,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  that.  From  this  opposilion  in  his  moral  nature  between  desire  and  conscience, 
springs  up  the  idea  of  duty,  which,  in  the  Kanthin  terminology,  is  called  the  "  moral 
imperative,"  to  which  Kant  adds  thq  epithet  eaUgorieal,  to  indicate  that  its  conunandsare 
absolute  and  unconditional. 

mPERA'TOR    See  Emperor,  anU. 

DCPEBIAL  C&OWK  properly  signifies  the  crown  borne  by  the  German  emperor;  in 
form,  a  circle  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones  and  fleurs-de-lis,  bordered  and  seeded 
with  pearls,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top  like  a  crescent.  From  the 
middle  of  the  cap  rises  an  arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  surmounted  by  a  globe, 
on  which  is  a  cross  of  pearls.  The  name  imperial  crown  is,  however,  in  English  heraldry, 
applied  to  the  crown  worn  in  times  past  by  the  kings  of  England.  From  the  12th  c. 
onwards  the  crown  of  the  English  sovereigns  underwent  repeated  changes  in  form  and 
enrichment.  That  of  Edward  II.  was  formed  of  four  large  and  four  small  strawbeny 
leaves,  rising  in  curves  from  the  jeweled  circlet,  and  having  eight  small  flowers  alter- 
nating with  the  leaves.  In  Henry  IV. 's  crown  eight  strawberry  leaves,  and  as  manr 
fleurs-de-lis  alternated  with  16  small  groups  of  pearls,  three  in  each.  Under  Henry  \'. 
the  enriched  circlet  was  for  the  first  time  arched  over  with  jeweled  bands  of  gold,  and 
the  apex  of  the  arches  surmounted  with  a  mound  and  cross,  while  crosses  patee*  were 
substituted  for  the  strawberry  leaves,  and  roses  or  fleurS'de-Us  for  the  clusters  of  pearii. 
The  arches,  at  first  numerous  and  elevated  to  a  pomt.  became,  in  later  times,  restricted 
to  four,  and  depressed.in  the  center.  The  imperial  crown  of  heraldry,  as  now  under- 
stood, is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  form  of  crown  worn  by  the  English  sovereigns  frum 
Charles  II.  to  William  IV.  It  has  four  crosses  patees  and  four  fleurs-de-lis  set  allernatelj 
on  the  circlet,  while  four  pearUstudded  arches,  rising  from  within  the  crosses,  carry  at 
tlieir  intersection  the  mound  and  cross.  The  state  crown  of  queen  Victoria  differs 
considerably  from  this,  having  a  far  more  enriched  character.  It  is  covered  with 
diamonds  and  studded  with  gems,  and  the  arches  are  wrought  into  wreaths  of  roje. 
thistle,  and  shamrock  formed  of  brilliants.  A  charge,  crest,  or  supporter,  crowned  with 
a  regal  crown,  is  said  to  be  imperially  crowned. 

DCPE'BIUM  is  a  word  used  in  the  Eoman  law  in  various  senses,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  that  which  it  bears  when  applied  to  consuls  and  proconsuls — thence  callffd 
imperators.  Most  of  the  superior  magistrates  were  also  intrusted  with  the  imperium, 
which  meant  a  sovereign  authority.  It  is  of  very  little  practical  importance  in  modem 
times  to  trace  the  extent  or  precise  nature  of  the  authority  thus  designated,  as  the  subject 
has  no  bearing  on  modern  law. 

IMPSBTnrEKCS,  in  English  law,  means  some  irrelevant  matter  introduced  in  w 
affidavit  or  pleading;  and  the  court  will  generally  order  it  to  be  struck  out,  and  tbe 
offending  party  to  pay  the  costs  of  doing  so. 

IICPETI'OO,  a  disease  of  the  skin.  It  consists  of  crops  of  pustules,  which  may  either 
be  scattered  or  collected  in  groups.  These  pustules  burst,  dry  up,  and  become  covered 
with  scabs  or  crusts  of  a  yellow  color,  not  unlike  little  masses  of  candied  honey.  From 
beneath  these  crusts,  a  purulent  discharge  commonly  takes  place:  the  crusts  become 
thicker  and  larger,  and  the  skin  around  and  beneath  them  is  red  and  raw.  The  disease 
may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  attended  with  febrile  symptoms, 
which  must  be  combated  by  the  internal  administration  of  purgatives  and  alkalies, 
strict  attention  to  diet,  and  weak  alkaline  lotions.  In  chronic  cases  the  discharge  may 
be  checked  by  a  lotion  containing  10  or  15  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  an  ounce  of  rose^wnter. 

There  are  various  forms  of  this  complaint^  as  i.  figurcUa,  I.  sparsa,  etc.  The  disesise 
known  as  erustea  IcLctea,  which  sometimes  covers  the  faces  of  children  like  a  mask,  is  a 
sort  of  compound  of  impetigo  and  eczenoia;  and  the  rose- water  lotion  already  mentioned  i> 
n  useful  application  for  it. 

ntPEYAH,  or  Impeyan  Pheasant,  Lophophorus  Impeyanus,  a  large  gallinaceous  bird 
of  the  family  p?iasia}udm,  a  native  of  high  cold  re^ons  of  the  Himalayas,  but  remarkable 
as  much  as  any  tropical  bird  for  the  splendor  of  its  plumage,  enhanced  by  the  changing 
metallic  tints  which  it  exhibits — green,  steel-blue,  violet,  and  golden  bronze.  The  line 
plumage,  however,  belongs  to  the  male  alone.  The  female  is  clothed  in  sober  brown, 
mottled  with  gray  and  yellow,  and  is  smaller  than  the  male.  The  impeyan  has  been  found 
capable  of  domestication,  and  may  probably  be  found  capable  of  naturalization,  in  Britaio. 
It  derives  its  name  from  lady  Impey,  who  first  attempted  to  bring  it  alive  to  Britain,  but 
failed.     The  Ncpaulese  name,  monaul,  signifies  bird  of  gold. 

IMPLEICEHT,  in  Scotch  law,  means  fulfillment  of  a  contract  or  decree  of  t^e  courts 
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nCPLElOarTS,  AGRiCTn^TCRAL.  Under  this  term  are  generally  comprehended  not 
only  the  implements  used  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  soil,  hut  those  requisite  for  other 
operations  of  farming,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  produce  of  the  land  for  use,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  ordinarily  carried  on  by  tne  larmer.  The  first  implements  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground  were  doubtless  such  as  could  be  used  by  man's  unaided  strength,  and  many 
«uch  are  still  in  use,  as  the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  fork,  and  the  shovel.  When  animals  were 
reduced  to  the  service  of  man  the  plow  appeared  in  its  first  rude  form.  Grubbers,  culti- 
vators, etc.,  are  recent  inventions;  rollers  are  more  ancient.  Sowing  machines  or  drills 
are  modern,  but  the  harrow  is  ancient,  although  branches  of  trees  drawn  along  the  newly 
sown  laud,  long  served  the  purpose  of  its  now  carefullv  adjusted  tines. — The  necessity  of 
irrigation  in  some  countries  early  led  to  expedients  and  implements  for  accomplishing  it. 
Implements  for  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  for  occasional  stirring  of  the  ground 
whilst  under  crop,  and  for  earthing  up  crops,  are  all,  except  the  hoe,  of  comparativelv 
recent  invention.  The  scythe  and  sickle  have  existed  from  remote  antiquity,  although 
the  reaping-machine  is  a  novelt)r  only  beginning  to  assume  a  very  important  place. 
Wlieel-carriages  of  various  descriptions  and  for  various  purposes  must  be  menlion«i 
among  agricultural  implements;  also  implements  for  thrashing  anci  winnowing  corn, 
for  scutching  and  brealdng  flax,  for  ginning  cotton,  for  crushing  sugar-cane  and  evapor- 
ating its  juice,  etc.  The  preparation  of  the  produce  of  different  plants  requires  imple- 
ments of  different  kinds.  Others  are  required  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and  for  the  dairy 
<q.v.).  The  principal  agricultural  implements  are  noticed  in  separate  articles,  and  some 
in  connection  with  particular  kinds  of  cultivated  plants. 

IXPLTJ'YIUM,  a  tank  or  cistern  in  the  center  of  the  hall  or  atrium  (q.v.)  of  a  Roman 
house.  In  the  examples  which  remain  at  Pompeii  the  impluvium  is  generally  formed  of 
marble.  It  is  placed  immediately  under  the  unroofed  part  of  the  atrium,  and  is  intended 
to  receive  the  rain  which  runs  down  from  the  roof  through  the  opening.  The  impluvimn 
was  frequently  adorned  with  fountains,  and  formed  a  very  peculiaj  and  interesting  feature 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Romans. 

IMPONDERABLE  BTJB8TAKGE8,  an  epithet  a{)p]ied  to  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism, at  a  time  when  they  were  universally  considered  as  matter,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  substances  which  possessed  sensible  weight.     See  Heat. 

DCPOOKy  AntOope  or  CephaJoptis  mergens,  a  small  species  of  antelope,  very  plentifxil 
in  South  Africa,  in  wooded  districts.  It  is  about  21  in.  high  at  the  shoulder,  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  color,  with  white  l>elly.  The  horns  are  short  and  conical,  set  far  back,  and  inclined 
backwards.  It  lives  solitary  or  in  pairs.  From  its  habit  of  plunging  amongst  bushes 
when  pursued,  standing  on  its  hind  le^s  at  intervals  to  observe  its  pursuers,  and  disap- 
pearing a^in,  the  impoon  is  called  axtyker-bok  (diver-buck)  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of 
South  Afnca,  among  whom  its  flesh  is  in  great  esteem. 

IXP0BT8  AND  EXP0BT8.    Bee  Balance  op  Trade. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  {anU\  or  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States.  In  1840, 
-when  ocean  steam  navigation  began  to  be  successful,  the  entire  importations  of  merchan- 
dise mto  the  United  States  was  valued  at  only  $86,260,335.  The  largest  value  of  mer- 
chandise in  anv  one  year's  importation  was  in  1873,  the  total  being  $642,136,210.  The 
olTset  of  exports  for  the  years  named  was  $111,660,561  in  1840,  and  $505,033,439  in  1873. 
From  1863  to  1873  the  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  largely  exceeded  the  values  of 
exports,  the  excess  of  imports  ranging  from  $39,371,368  in  1863  to  $182,417,491  in  1872. 
During  the  years  ending  June  80,  1876,  77,  '78,  and  79,  however,  the  value  of  exports 
of  domestic  *  merchandise  from  the  United  States  has  greatly  exceeded  the  value  of 
imports,  the  excess  of  exports  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The  countries  from 
which  imports  come  are,  in  .the  order  of  value  for  1679:  Great  Britain,  $108,538,812; 
Cuba,  $63,649,656;  France.  $50,684,601;  Brazil,  $39,375,441;  Germany,  $85,519,818; 
British  America.  $26,183,554;  China.  $18,084,694;  British  East  Indies,  $12,225,770; 
Japan,  $9,845,502;  Italy,  $7,884,827;  Colombia,  $6,830,946;  Spanish  possessions,  $5,533,- 
067;  Mexico,  $5,493,221;  Dutch  East  Indies,  $5,485,331;  Venezuela,  $4,855,034;  Porto 
Rico,  $4,884,954;  Belgium,  $4,209,232;  British  West  Indies  and  Honduras,  $3,719,085; 
Ketheriands,  $3,680,932;  Argentine  Republic,  $8,518,105;  Spain,  $3,334,241;  Hawaiian 
Islands,  $3,257,938;  Hayti,  $2,790,476;  French  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  $2,634,090; 
Central  America,  $2,251,589;  Peru.  $1,857,859;  Uruguay,  $1,780,140;  all  other  coun- 
tries, $8,770,803;  total  imports  in  1879,  $445,777,775.  The  principal  articles  of  importa- 
tion, and  their  value  in  specie,  for  the  years  ending  June  80,  1878  and  1879,  are  given  in 
the  annexed  table: 
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For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1880.  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  were  $007,054,748.  Tocsi 
imports  of  coin  and  bullion,  $80,084,810. 

In  the  foDowinff  table  is  giTen  the  value  of  the  principal  oonunodities  of  foieign  pnv 
duction  in  which  there  has  oeen  a  oonsiderattle  decrease  of  importation  since  linS,  the 
year  of  the  highest  total  importation: 
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fizports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  have  increased  rapidly  in  value  in 
recent  years.  In  1845  the  exports  were  a  little  leas  than  $100,000,000  in  value;  in  1897 
the  value  was  $710,489,441.  In  1845  the  imports  nearly  equaled  the  exi)orts:  in  1879 
tho  imports  were  onlv  about  68  per  cent  of  the  exports.  During  1879  the  exports  of 
domestic  produce  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  in  value  to 
$34^^,  485, 881,  being  50  per  cent  of  the  total  export  of  domestic  merchandise  for  the  year. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  value  of  $87,121,080  from  the  preceding  year,  though  the 
quantities  of  the  several  articles  were  about  the  same,  the  difference  being  caused  by 
a  decline  in  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  com,  and  some  other  articles,  hi  the  same 
period  the  value  of  exports  to  France  rose  from  $54,289,918  to  $88,194,041,  the  increase 
being  chiefly  in  wheat  The  priucipal  countries  to  which  the  agricultural  and  other 
products  of  the  United  States  are  sent  stood,  in  the  order  of  value  of  exports  in  1879, 
as  follows:  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  $846,485,881;  France,  $88,194,041;  Germany, 
$56,104,894;  BHti^  America,  $28,281,569:  Belgium,  $27,470,008;  Russia,  $15,959,701; 
Netherlands,  $18,802,840;  Spam,  $12,488,903;  Cuba,  $12,201,691;  Italy.  $8,657,408; 
Brazil,  $8,106,928;  Australia,  $7,042,875;  British  West  Indies  and  Honduras,  $6,779,158; 
China,  $5,960,694;  Mexico,  $5,400,880;  Colombia,  $5,199,648;  Portugal,  $4,897,290; 
Turkey,  $8,989,230;  Hayti,  $8,148,757;  Japan,  $2.674.601 ;  Austria,  $2,640,648;  Hawaiian 
ishmds,  $2,288,178;  Denmark,  $2,284,784;  British  Africa.  $2,168,076;  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, $2,188,461;  Argentine  republic,  $2,Q33,401;  Venezuela,  $1,926,928;  Porto  Rico, 
$1,771,488;  British  Guiana.  $1,719,827;  French  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  $1,585,768; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  $1,447,510;  Gibraltar.  $1,297,820;  Peru,  $1,293,991;  Ch-JU,  $1,258.- 
555;  British  East  Indies,  $1,142,196;  Central  America,  $1,110,608:  all  other  countries, 
$8,588,276;  total  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  in  1879,  $699,588,742. 

In  the  following  table  is  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  leading  articles  of  export 
for  three  years,  with  the  increase  in  1879  over  1876: 
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d0v'<i>-,\r]8O 

o:.5*st»,Hi4 

S1.3rt-J,^«0 
99 


m 

M6 
99 

tlO 

J47 


l(^i,'jL'j,J75 


Per  oenfe 
Increase. 


74.4 
199.9 
48.0 
70.4 
06.9 
01.9 
1.28.4 
148.0 
»8.4 
45.0 
94.0 
89.6 
47.0 


The  tables  which  follow  need  no  special  explanation: 

Talub  ov  TBI  Exports  ov  BRKAorraFrs,  Raw  Oorroit,  Paoviaioics.  Mzxbral  Oil,  axd  Tobaooo  Ain> 
ITS  BiUmufactubks,  durino  thx  FnoAL  Ykabs  .namsd. 


Tear. 

IhyiBrtituffg. 

CkytUm,raw. 

Providons. 

Mineral  (ML 

Tobacco. 

1891 

1880 

6,llt.090 

7,071, 7V7 

ia586,g96 

18,066.6.10 

»l,499.4]0 

79.162,300 

81,188,754 

80,180,888 

08,480,954 

68,964.389 

41.949.054 

41.2RH.804 

60,n94,0r)9 

68,'^^4.154 

^.250.983 

79.881.187 

84.586.978 

9^,748.161 

161.198.864 

111,45^,955 

181,181,555 

117,806,476 

181,777.W1 

S10,«»,588 

90,157,484 

99,074,888 

68,870,807 

71,984,616 

101,806.555 

84,051,488 

1,180,118 

6,659,406 

9.895354 

6.886,400 

981,885,298 

901.470.498 

152,890,788 

169,688.009 

997,097,694 

218,897.109 

180,684.505 

927.948,060 

911,298,580 

190.6!S.695 

199.6nO,969 

171.118,508 

180.09)1,484 

162,801.950 

1 

o8,«t6.817 
09.071,008 
08,506,704 
aIO.097,485 
16.619,448 
90.807308 
81686,999 
58  771.548 
47.504,898 
6fc.060.968 
98,608.906 
98,468.079 
80.480,649 
90.055,066 
90.175.589 
8S.845.919 
50.606.670 
78.197.911 
78.4».900 
81.84^401 
89.8R1,747 
114.901.740 
198.556,898 
116358,660 

None. 
** 

M 

«* 

M 

M,580.097 
697.880 
10,78^,680 
16.668.418 
2»,880,987 
94.407,049 
91,810,676 
81.197,488 
89.668.900 
88.rt9^^10 
84.05K.d90 
42,050.766 
41,945.815 
80.078,568 
89.01.\'ff6 
61.?>«,488 
46.fi74.97l 
40,805,949 

6,798,046 
5,888.119 
10.(i97.e98 
10.509.855 
19.9fl0.075 
16.545.941 
18.409.000 
28.1.'i0.95« 
95.403.810 
45.807.988 
81.438.561 
99.571,919 
9rt.077.9R7 
93.317.719 
29.705.996 
9I.095.nW 
90  6'i0  991 

1840 

IflOO 

1880 

1861    

1869 

1868 

1861 

1805 

1886 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870.... 

1871    

1879 

1878 

95.301.946 
39.068.598 
27.K44,4  0 

1874 

1873V 

1876 

1877 

39  090J214 

1878 

1879 

2«.484.48B 
98,915,9«0 

« inclndee  tallow,  hides,  homed  cattle,  and  hoKs.    Theee  articles  are  not  Included  in  amounts  for 
iirean.   5.  Reeorde  for  IiB9-8  rery  imperfect. 


Impost. 
Impttsobment. 


816 


Year. 

Domestic 
Merchan- 
dise. 

1 
Products  of  Pwcent 
A^ricul-     A^cul- 
ture.          tural. 

Year. 

Domestic 
Merchan- 
dise 

Products  of 
Agrtoil- 

Percent 

Agricol 

turai. 

1830    

58,(54,878 
111,660.661 
184.900.238 

48,(26,184 
98,518.067 
108.ti0&.718 

«.18 
88.98 
80.51 
81.14 
79.84 
77.08 
77.48 

1878 

9nLs7,017 
688,380,868 

446.968,179 
801.87^947 

77.70 

1%4Q        

1874 

79.17 

1850 

1875 

560,837,638    4d0;575,9^ 
5»1.917,71S    456.489,996 
688,980,854    469,439,088 
60^749.960|  536,088^954 
609,638;748l  543^601.174 

77.00 

3880     

816,218,48a !  256.660,972 
465^208,841    861,188,483 
478,115,2»i»|  868,878,902 
476,481,478  i  868.8^.862 

1876 

76.78 

1870.... 

1871 

1877   

1878 

78  69 
77.05 

1878 

1879 

77.78 

1   ;  ^ 

Merchaitdise. 

Taluk  of  Mkrchakdisb  Iicportbd  nrro  akd  Ezpobtbd  from  tbs  Ukitxd  States  fbom  1860  to  1879, 
imclubiyk:  also  Ammual  Bzoess  of  Imposts  or  of  Exports  (Spbcis  Values). 


Year  ending 
June  80— 

EZPORTS. 

Total 
Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess  Exports 
overlmporta. 

Excess  Imports 
over  Exports. 

Domestia 

Foreign. 

1860 

8lr'  >-M88 
80           10 
K           04 
18           13 
14           87 
13           48 
83           02 
87           »9 
86           100 
27           197 
37           178 
42           lOB 
42            31 
60           189 
66           121 
49            00 
58           47 
66           £4 
6a   .   J,J68 

17.a33.<534 
H.&>1,*>17 

;             [ 
1.             i 

14.421,270 

J '.,HJ'.J, «"■]') 

]  I,  J5ii,.ty8 
3A0iW,661 

888.576,067 

Tea  (iih  HO 

f 

in,C4Q,0B8 
69.75C.709 

'  «9,87i;368' 
167,609,39)6 
72,716,277 

1861 

219.563,S33    28!V:']ii>42 
190,670,501    18t',:u'.,r.77 
908,964,47t   84:UiL-,si6 
158.887.96g    3li,4r...3» 
166,089,303;  88^,rr  jSO 
348,859.682    4ai-JV,«36 
894.506,141  I  39'uTi;J  ,<m 
881.968,899    S^  ^fi  m 
286.117.697    41"     179 
892.771,788    43            i» 
442.a»),178    68           M 
444,177,686    68        .  ^77 
6Jfci,4T9,9a    64r..J;vi.JlO 
686,988,010    66:,m.:6.l2 
513,548,711  i  651.1  if.  136 
540,384,671  |  46^'  711.190 
802,485,880  1  45J,r^i,l^ 
694.866.786    437.1V1  538 
710.489.441  1  ddr.-T:  --m, 

"Xmfi^' 

1868 

1863 

1804 

1865 

1866 

85,962,544 
101.851,955 

^,483.511 
1?1,888,682 

48,186.610 

Tr,403,508 
18B.417.-.91 
119.666.888 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

18n 

1872 

1878 

'18,876,698* 

1      "79.643;48i* 
161,152,094 
867,814,834 
964,661,666 

1874 

1875 

1876 

19,668,785 

1877 

1878 

1879 

........... 

1       ■     ' 

Total  Commsbce  op  the  UNrrEi'  States. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  combined  value  of  merchandise  and  specie  imported 
into  and  export^  from  the  United  States  in  the  years  named.  It  aJffords  an  exprrasioa 
of  the  aggregate  foreign  commerce  of  the  country : 

Vai^b  of  Mkscbakdisx  and  of  Oold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion  Imported  into  akd  Exportic 
from  THE  Un:ted  States  from  1860  to  1879,  iNca-usivE  (Specie  Values). 


Year  *nd*g 
June  90^ 


1900. 

IPai, ....-,. 

iim.. 

t8ei.„ 

lf»4...,.„, 

1865 

ISW,.,...., 
ll«7., 

laes.. 

laae.., 

IRTO.. 

1871  

1B7S.,, 

im 

1874 

jm& 

3R76.. ...... 

1«77  ....... 

ims. 

IBT9 


Exports. 


Domeflda      Forelnfu. 


B73,l5?,?74 
238,6»,4M 
2:0,&Sfi,675 

SM,^,lJ77,Wa 
W1.6W.S78 
430,1151.476 

8;M,TBa,onfi 
85a,i,'tt.sns 

Bl&.0fti,6flS 
4mBO0.Sr75 
6iv',fl(ie,2C7 

50I,2RS.37l 
67H.fi5JS.flfi5 

5«3.14l,a29 

6.1;:. M(4  9^ 
T*>7.i7l,TtiB 
7l3.f^85» 


S 

a«.fl33,02¥ 

IG,8e&,406 

ao.aivi,9jo 
aijjiij:i7 
J4,rtJ,n7 
3i:5.Rn,rrfi8 

23.?W0,fl3a 
23..T3.na4 

8^ftto.^E>S  I 

19.541.057 


TotaT 
Exports 


$ 

40O,TSa.2M 
249.^nl,9l^ 
227..^5ft.l41 

37,\r37,n<^! 
4.50.fr?7.4'^ 

flfCH<*!rt,4T»fS 

6A:i.r>74,KVi 
aw  ji;ir  +ri7 

735,4^,  BfilS 


Imports. 


TotAl 

ImportJi^Dd 

Exporta, 


% 

33&,tJW,lSfl 
205,7?I.;«J 
2:]i!.019.ft30 

44.V^!*2JV( 
4l7,liril.57J 
STl.naLflOH 

43r,i*t4,Sia 
4aa.r7,cB7 

Mt.4^>:iTrF 

:vvi,flo6.i.'^i3  I 
47ti,(77r,>fn  ' 

4S^!,fWT..^tO 
4flfl,Pr:!.ft4C  ' 
46fi^07a,7;5  I 


t 

76S.288,5fl0 
5&4,0|K>.OLia 
4.^.S:J9.e7t> 
5^1.040,978 
603.767.404 

i^.a»,i8i 

880.415,751 

747.361, fine 

7Sn.57X),SK 

9l3.30ft.(m 

l,nRa.7?»fi.H74 

I.sr70.raft.ft43  I 
l,Mfl,Tr<,O08 

1.07H.W8,M4 
l,i.V),7^.TO7 
1,13:^478,7^ 
],lH}I,blO,G67 

Digitized 


'      ExceM      I      Excess 
E.^Tiortii  OTer  Imports  otk 
Importfk.  £xport& 


ty 


87,956.04* 
'21,796*418 


4,1I2;1S? 


67.m3.l97 
1 30. 21 S,  103 


65.938.866 
14,883,135 
10.e08.."565 
68.457,068 


94,068.m 

ll.«X).]5S 

ai.&li 

llftJBS3.6l£ 

66.588,651 


O  J.  i  Imprltonn&ei&t; 

Thi0  immense  cominerce  is  done'  mainly  l^  foi^gn  TesBels.  In  1856  the  peroeutage 
carried  in  Amerioaa  vessels  was  72.2;  in  1879  it  was  only  28.  There  has  been  a  gradcul 
but  regular  decrease  of  ocean  trade  in  American  vessels  smee  1808. 

IMPOST,  the  point  where  an  arch  rests  on  a  wall  or  column.  It  is  usually  marked  by 
horizontal  moldings,  but  sometimes  these  are  absent,  especially  in  Gothic  architecture, 
where  different  forms  of  impost  are  used.  These  have  been  classed  by  prof.  Willis  as — 
1st,  *'the  continuous  impost/'  where  the  arch  moldings  are  carried  down  the  pier;  2d, 
**  the  dUconUnuouB  impost/'  where  the  arch  moldings  abut  and  are  stopped  on  the  pier; 
Sd,  "the  «Aa/fetf  impost,"  where  the  arch  moldings  spring  from  a  capital,  and  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  pier^the  form  used  in  the  best  GKithic;  4th,  ''the  banded  impost,"  i 
where  the  pier  and  arch  have  the  same  moldings;  but  the  impost  is  marked  by  a  band  1_ 
of  horizontal  moldings,  as  is  f  re€[uently  the  case  in  Italian-Gothic  buildings.  These 
simple  forms  of  impost  are  sometimes  used  together,  sc/  as  to  produce  more  complex  com- 
binations. 

IMPOSTORS,  The  Thhee,  the  name  of  a  work  supposed  to  have  been  written 
against  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  religions,  and  often  mentioned  since 
the  10th  century.  Its  title  is  Detribvs  Impoetonbus.  Its  genuineness  is  doubtful. 
HCPOmiOT,  in  law,  is  a  good  ground  for  eltber  of  two  married  parties  annulling 
the  marriage,  if  the  impotency  existed  at  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into.  The 
defect  must  be  proved.     The  law  is  uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I]IPOinn>I]rO  a  DOvOMEVT  occurs  where  a  document  is  produced  in  course  of  a 
trial  or  hearing  before  a  court  or  jud^,  who,  instead  of  giving  it  up  to  the  owner, 
retains  it,  in  oraer  to  enable  a  prosecution  to  be  brought  if  necessary. 

mPOUXDDIO  GATTLB  is,  in  English  law,  the  remedy  eiven  to  all  occupiers  of  land 
Against  the  cattle  of  strangers  which  stray  on  such  land,  it  amounts,  in  fact,  to  taking 
and  keepins  the  cattle  as  a  security  for  the  damage  which  has  been  done.  The  occui)ier 
is  then  said  to  distrain  the  cattle  damage  feoaarU,  This  he  does  by  seizing  and  driving 
them  to  the  nearest  pound,  if  there  is  one  within  three  miles — ^i.  e.,  an  inclosed  place 
kept  for  the  purpose--or  he  may  put  them  in  premises  of  his  own.  In  either  cane,  he  is 
bound  to  feed  and  water  the  cattle  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  such  stray  cattle,  who 
can  only  recover  them  back  b^  paying  these  expenses  and  the  damage  done,  or  on  giving 
security,  and  bringing  an  action  of  replevin  (c[.v.)  to  try  the  right  The  cattle  cannot 
be  distrained  unless  they  are  at  the  time  actually  trespassing  upon  the  land.  In  Scot-  j 
land,  a  similar  right  exists,  called  the  poinding  of  stray  cattle.  \ 

IXFBSMKEirT  was  once  the  mode  foimerly  resorted  to  of  manning  the  British  \ 
navy.  The  practice  had  not  only  the  sanction  of  custom,  but  the  force  of  law,  for  I 
many  acts  of  parliament,  from  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  to  that  of  Georee  III.,  had 
been  passed  to  regulate  the  system  of  impressment.  Impressment  consisted  in  seizing 
by  force,  for  service  in  the  royal  navy,  seamen,  river-watermen,  and  at  times  landsmen, 
-when  state  emergencies  rendered  them  necessary.  An  armed  party  of  reliable  men, 
•commanded  by  officers,  usually  proceeded  to  such  houses  in  the  seaport  towns  as  were 
supposed  to  be  the  resort  of  the  seafaring  population,  laid  violent  hands  on  all  eligible 
men,  and  conveyed  them  forcibly  to  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor.  As  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  sauors  to  yield  without  a  struggle,  many  terrible  fights  took  place  between 
the  press-gangs  and  their  intended  victims— combats  in  which  lives  were  often  lost.  In 
point  of  justice  there  is  little,  if  anything  to  be  said  for  impressment,  which  had  not 
«ven  the  meiit  of  an  impartial  selection  from  the  whole  available  population. 

In  recent  times,  when  volunteers  fail,  a  system  of  bounties  (q.v.)  has  been  resorted 
to;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  recourse  will  be  again  had  to  impressment  At  the 
same  time,  the  laws  sanctioning  it  slumber,  without  being  repealed. 

Under  the  laws  all  eligible  men  of  seafaring  habits  are  liable  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  55;  but  exemptions  are  made  in  favor  of  apprentices  who  have  not  been  two  years 
apprenticed,  fishermen  at  sea,  a  proportion  of  able  seamen  in  each  collier,  barpooners 
in  whalers,  and  a  few  others.  A  press-gang  could  board  a  merchant- vessel  or  a  privateer 
of  its  own  nation  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  carry  off  as  many  of  the  best  men  as 
could  be  removed  without  actually  endangering  the  vessel.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
made  a  privateer  dread  a  friendly  man-of-war  more  than  an  enemy,  and  often  led  to  as 
exciting  a  chase  as  when  enemies  were  in  pursuit  of  each  other;  for  the  privateer's  men 
were  the  best  sailors  for  their  purpose  the  naval  officers  could  lay  hold  on.  / 

DCPBIS'OHICEHT.    The  power  of  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  debt,  as  well  as    ! 
by  way  of  punishment  for  crime,  has  always  been  held  to  be  inherent  in  courts  of  jus-   j 
lice.    In  criminal  proceedings  also,  a  person  may,  by  a  warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,    | 
be  imprisoned  before  trial,  provided  the  justice  considers  it  is  not  a  proper  case  for   i 
Allowing  bail;  and  as  a  general  rule,  though  in  minor  offenses  an  accused  person  mar 
Insist  on  being  discharged  on  tendering  sufficient  bail,  yet  in  more  serious  crimes  it  b 
always  in  the  discretion  of  the  justice  to  accept  or  refuse  the  bail  tendered,  and  on  his 
jrefusal,  application  may  be  maoe  to  judges  of  the  common  law  courts  to  accept  bail    As 
r^ards  imprisonment  for  debt,  it  is  now  competent  only  in  oases  where  there  is  fraud  in 
contracting  or  contempt  in  not  paying  it.    In  one  case,  however,  and  one  onl' 


u.  K.  vn.-^» 


r,  and  one  only,  a  person 
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may  be  imprisoBed  before  judgment  has  been  obtained^Tlz.,  whore  he  ie  about  to  leave 
the  kingJom.  in  such  a  case  the  creditor  requires  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  debt  or 
cause  of  action  before  a  judge,  and  may  obtain  a  enpia*  to  airest  the  defendant,  irho  will 
not  Ixi  relcaseii,  except  ou  l>ail,  until  Judgment  is  obtained.  With  regard  to  debts  under 
£;30,  which  are  generally  sued  for  in  £ngland  ic  tne  county  court,  though  the  defendant 
canaot  be  imprisoned  on  a  judgment  for  less  than  that  amount,  yet  if  he  willfully  disobey 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  which  ordered  him  to  pay  by  installments  or  on  a  lime  certain, 
and  if  the  debt  was  originally  contracted  by  means  of  fraud,  the  judge  can  commit  him 
lot*  contempt,  and  thus  imprison  him  on  another  ground.  In  cases  of  insolvency  it  is  no 
longer  an  act  of  bankruptcy  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  debt,  but  absentit^  one's  Belf 
from  business,  Icaviug  JSn^land.  making  a  fraudulent  assignment,  etc.,  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  he  may  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  and  Ids  estate  distributed  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  coart  of  bankruptcy.  But  in  general,  if  a  person  wishes  to  be  made  a  bank- 
rupt, he  can  become  so  without  the  necessity  of  being  imprisoned.  It  was  also  a  doctrine 
of  the  law  of  England  that  if  a  (icbtor  was  once  imprisoned  lor  debt  it  operated  h  com- 
plete sati-fttction,  and  bis  land  or  goods  could  not  then  be  taken.  But  the  debtor  could 
get  out  oi  prison  through  the  bankruptcy  court,  whicu  required  lum  to  give  up  every- 
thing to  the  creditors. 

In  Scotland  imprisonment  fbr  debt  has  not  been  abolished  as  ret;  and  it  la  competent 
to  imprison  a  debtor  if  the  debt  exceed  £b  Os.  8d.  An  absconding  debtor  may  also  be 
arrested  if  in  medUatione  fuga-^i.  e.,  about  to  leave  the  country,  in  which  case  bail  or 
caution  19  required.  In  Scotland  imprisonment  for  debt  is  not  considereii  satiafactioQ  of 
the  debt,  ana  the  crc<Htor  may  at  the  same  time  poind  his  goods  and  adjudge  his  Und, 
and  take  other  concurrent  remedies. 

IMPRISONMBNT  (ante)  Is  the  restraint  of  a  person's  liberty  for  nny  cause  what- 
ever, whether  b}r  auUiority  of  the  government  or  in  defiance  tiioreof.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  '*  false  im prison meut."  It  does  not  necessaiilv  imply  a  prison  with  liolts  and  ban}, 
but  may  be  exercised  by  an  array  of  foix:e.  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  In  the  open  street. 
A  man  l)e<*ouies  a  prisoner  vvherevei*  he  miw  be.  by  the  mere  word  or  toncli  of  a  duly 
authorized  officer  directed  to  that  end.  Usually.  Uowev<*r«  Imprisonment  is  understood 
to  imply  an  actmd  coofiiienijeot  in  some  jail  or  prison  employed  for  the  purpose  accord- 
ing to  the  |>rovisions  of  law.  The  power  to  imprison  is,  in  many  c^ise^  inherent  in  courts 
or  magisi rates,  and  in  others  confera'd  upon  them  by  statiile.  and  it  may  be  employed 
in  ctvii  as  welt  as  criminal  proceedings..  Imprisonment  for  debt,  ouce  universal  in  tliis 
country,  under  tlie  operation  of  the  English  common  law,  is  now  generally  alxilished 
by  sUttiite,  except  in  cases  where  the  aetioa  of  ihe  debtor  is  tainted  by  fruucl,  or  he  is 
reasonably  suspected  of  an  intention  to  avoid  his  debt  by  concealing  his  pn>periy,  or 
removing  timt  and  hiuiseif  from  tlie  state.  Witnesses  whose  testimony  is  necessary  for 
the  conviction  of  a  criminal,  often  are  imprisoned  to  prevent  thdr  escape  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Persons  accuse<i  of  crime  are  eilh'.*r  confined  till  the  day  of 
trial,  or  released  on  hail,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Courts  havo  the  power 
to  imprison  for  contempt  of  their  authority,  and  persons  found  guilty  of  crime  are 
imprisoncil  for  periods  definitely  tixed  by  statute  or  by  the  judgment  of  the  coi^ rt.  Tlie 
conduement  of  lunatics  in  asylums  appointed  for  the  purpose  is  not  here.  co!i««idered.  as 
such  asylums  are  not  usually  regarded  as  prisons.  A  person  who  wrongfully  or  illeplly 
deprives  another  of  lilierty  n^ay  be  sued  in  a  civil  action  foi-  false  imprison' 
ment  by  the  person  aggrieved,  or  prosecuted  as  for  a  criminal  offense.  A  prisoner 
desiring  release  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  /labeoH  corpwt  to  obtain  the  judg;uent  01  a  com- 
peteut  court  as  to  the  legality  or  illegaUiy  oC  his  imprisonment. 

ntPBOBA'TIOH,  a  Scottish  law-term,  meaning  the  disproving  or  setting  aside  a  deed 
on  ilie  ground  of  falsehood  or  forgery. 

DCP&OXPTV,  in  music,  a  short  extemporaneous  composition.    See  also  FAirrASiA. 

DCFBOPBIA'TIOH,  the  transfer  to  a  layman  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  to  which 
the  cure  of  souls  is  annexed,  with  an  oblisration  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  the 
spiritual  duties  attached  to  the  l)enef!ce.  '^The  practice  of  impropriation  differs  from  the 
somewhat  similar  but  more  ancient  usage  of  appropriation,  ina<<much  as  the  latter  sup- 
poses the  revenues  of  the  appropriated  benefice  to  be  transferred  to  ecclesiastical  or  qunsi- 
eoclesListical  pei-sons  or  l)o<lics.  as  to  a  c<*rtHin  dig»*itary  in  a  convent,  a  college,  a  hos- 
pital; while  impropriation  implies  iliat  the  temp>ralities  of  the  lieneficc  arc  enjovcd  by 
a  layman;  the  name,  according  to  Spelman,  being  given  in  cons(^quence  of  their  thus 
bein^  improperly  applied,  or  diverted  from  their  lesilimate  use.  The  practice  of  impro- 
priation, and  still  more  that  of  appmprhition,  n»  in  toe  case  of  monasteries,  etc.,  and 
other  religious  hotL4e8.  prevailed  extensively  in  England  l>efore  the  reformsflon:  and  on 
the  suppression  of  tiie  mcmastoricA,  all  such  rigiits  were  (by  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  28.  and 
81  Henry  VIII.  c.  13)  vi-stcd  in  the  crown,  nnd'were  by  the  crown  frei»ly  iransferrHl  to 
laymen,  to  whoso  heirs  have  thus  descended  not  onlv  the  right  to  tithes.  Imtalso  In 
many  cases  the  enitre  prop(.>rty  of  rect<iries.  The  spiritual  duties  of  such  mnories  are 
discliargcHl  by  a  clergj-nmn.  who  is  ctillcd  a  vic?ir,  and  who  receives  a  certain  portion 
of  ilu!  eniolunionts  of  the  living,  generally  consisting  of  a  part  of  lite  glebe  land  of  the 
parsonage,  together  with  what'are  called  the  "  small  tithes"  of  the  parish. 
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OL^  Impatatica. 

mBOTDIG  LEASE,  a  lease,  in  Scotland,  hj  which  the  tenant  nnderukefl  to  keep 
the  pixMuisiesi  iu  reiMir;  culled  a  repairiug  lease  in  England. 

I]IPE0YI8A,T0'BI,  an  Italian  term,  designating  pneCfi  who  utter  yerses  nvithout  pre- 
Tious  preparatiou  ou  a  given  theme,  and  who  soniettmea  sing  and  accouipuny  tlieir  vole? 
with  a  niiuiical  instrument.  Tbe  talent  of  improvisation  im  found  in  races  m  which  the 
imagiuaiion  is  more  than  usually  lively,  as  in  th«,  Aralis,  and  iu  many  tribes  of  uc*groe& 
Amongst  the  lUicients.  Greece  was  the  land  of  improvisatiou.  In  modern  Euope*  it 
has  been  almost  eutirel;^  contined  to  Italy,  wiiere  Feirarch,  in  the  12ili  c,  introiluced 
tbe  pracUce  of  sinking  improvised  verses  to  the  tuto;  and  down  to  the  present  day.  the 
performances  of  improvlsatori  constitute  one  of  tlie  favorite  entertainments  of  the 
ItaUans.  Females  (iiapnmsatrieeit)  h::ve  frequently  exftiibited  thia  talent  in  u  liigli  degree. 
Improvisation  is  by  no  means  limited  to  brief  poems  of  a  few  verses  and  of  very  sun  pie 
stnioture,  but  is  otten  carried  on  with  great  art,  and  iu  the  form  and  to  the  length  oc  a 
trugedy  or  almo:it  of  an  epic  poem,  but  when  the  productions  of  the  most  admired 
im  pro  vis.it  oin  have  been  given  to  the  world  through  the  pre^s^  tliey  have  never  lieeu 
found  to  rise  above  mere  mediocrity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tlie  greater  number  of 
the  celebrated  improvisatori  of  Italy  have  lieeu  born  in  Tus(;auy  or  the  Veneliun  terri- 
tories. Siemt  and  Verona  have  lx9en  esi)ecbil]y  productive  of  them.  Souh*  of  the  prin- 
cipal are  Seiatlno  d'Aquila  (died  1500),  Metastasio  (q.v.),  who  soon  al>andoued  the  art, 
Zucco  (died  I7t(4),  Berio  and  Hossi  (beiieadod  at  Naples,  1799),  Gianni  (peosioned  by  Bona- 
parte), and  Tommaso  8gricci  (died  1886).  The  best4Lnown  itripivvumrieem  are  Magdalena 
Moralli  Fernandez  (died  1800),  Teresa  Bandettini  (born  175i{)«  Rosa  Taddei  (born  1801), 
8ignotu  Mazzei  ^)robably  the  rirdt  in  point  of  talent),  and  more  lately  Giovanaina  Miili. 

IXFITLSIYE  MADHE8S.  The  approaches  of  mental  disease  are  geuot*:illy  slow  and 
perceptible;  but  instances  ocrcur  where,  without  aunouuceinent,  without  any  preliminary 
Btai^e  of  disciise  or  disturbance,  an  individual,  apparently  hitherto  of  sound  mind,  is 
suddenly  seized  with  mania,  presents  symptoms  of  incoutrollabtc  violence,  perpetrates 
acts  of  atrocity  or  absurdity,  aUogi'ther  inconsistent  with  his  pievious  di.><positi<)n  and 
deportment;  and  then,  neaVly  as  quickly,  subsides  into  his  ordinary  state  and  habiis, 
retaining  no,  or  a  very  imperfect,  recollection  of  the  events  which  occurred  durin'r  the 
paroxysm.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  suddenness  or  shortness  of  the  parox\'sm  that  tlie 
essential  characteristic  consists.  During  the  coniiruance  of  such  an  afl^'ction,  three 
inentiil  conditions  are  distinctly  traced:  1.  The  sudden  birth  and  irresistible  dimiinion 
of  a  propensity ;  2.  The  abolition  or  impairment  of  the  apprehension  of  the  real  and 
ordinary  relations  of  the  individual;  and  8.  The  suspension  of  the  powers  by  which 
such  propulsions  arc  prevented  from  aiising,  or  ruled  and  regulated  when  they  do  arise. 
Alienation  of  this  kind  has  t)een  chiefly  recogniaied  when  the  instincts  are  involved; 
and  the  most  striking  illustrations  are  derived  from  cases  of  homicidal  or  Siinguimny 
tendency,  simply  ber^iuse  the  results  may  convuls  •.  society,  or  come  under  the  ni>tice  of 
courts  of  law.  But  many  examples  exist  of  brief  periods  of  aberration  whicii  could  not 
bo  instiiiated  by  passion,  and  involved  nothing  criminal.  A  lady  is  mentioned  who 
never  entered  church  but  she  \v\\»  impelled  to  shriek,  or  saw  plate-glass  but  she  was 
impelled  to  break  it;  and  the  incongruous  laughter,  the  grotesque  gesticulations,  and 
the  involuntary  and  repulsive  associations  to  which  good  and  great  men  Imvc  been  sub- 
ject, must  all  be  placed  under  this  categorv. 

Marc.  De  la  Fotie  eorutideree  dang  ses  Jnapports  awe  les  Quegtions  Modieo  Jadiciaires^ 
t.  i.  p.  219.  and  t.  ii.  p.  478. 

DCFUTA'TIOK  is  one  of  the  most  common  technical  expressions  !n  Christian  theology. 
It  Is  meant  to  denote  tlie  transference  of  guilt  or  of  merit  of  punishment  or  reward. 
Tlie  ftoctrine  of  the  imputation  of  sin,  for  example,  is  the  doctrine  which  inculcates  that 
all  manluml  are  sharers  in  the  fact  and  consequences  of  Adam's  fall  fnun  innocence; 
and  the  correlative  doctrine  of  tlie  imputation  of  Christ's  risrhteousness  is  thiit  which 
inculcates  that  the  merit  or  righteousnesa  of  Christ  is  transferred  to  those  who  lielieve 
in  him,  or.  Id  oilier  words,  that  they  become  sharers  in  his  merit  or  ri.!rhteousnes.s. 
This  idea  of  transference  of  'intercommnnication  of  good  and  evil,  is  a  pervading  one 
in  Christian  tiieology,  and  answers  to  undoubtc<l  realities  of  the  spiritual  life:  but  the 
idea  is  also  apt  to  iierome  degraded  and  materialiaud,  and  has  liecome  bo  in  some  of  its 
common  representations  in  popular  theolo^r^.  The  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  for  example,  expresses  to  some  minds  not  only  the  idea  of  the  participation 
of  the  human  race  in  the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgrcssioi?,  so  that,  lM.*cause  he 
Binned  and  fell  from  innocence,  they,  the  irdieritors  of  his  corrupt  nature  '*'«'o  sin,  and 
are  involved  in  the  miseries  of  a  sinful  .«*tate;  hut,  morcrtver.  the  idea,  tha  the  sin  of 
Adam  in  its  direct  guilt  and  wickedness  is  transferred  to  his  posterity,  "'hey  reason 
after  this  manner:  It  is  undenhible  that  man  suffers  on  account  of  original  si;,  i  hut  suffer^ 
ing^  and  sin  are  inseparably  connected.  If  man  suffers  on  account  of  original  sin,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  because  he  is  guilty  of  it.  The  sin  of  Adam  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 
is  equally  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  According  to  this  raiode  of  reasoning,  there  is  a  formal 
imputation  of  the  sin  or  Adam  to  all  his  descendants.  Go<l  is  supposed,  as  It  were,  to 
charge  the  one  to  the  account  of  tlie  other,  and  by  a  direct  and  arbitrary  act  to  hold  man- 
kind iniilty  iKscause  Adam  fell.  To  give  a  logical  justification  to  this  view,  it  is  assumed 
tliat  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Adam  (see  Covenant),  by  which  the  latter  waa 


regarded  as  a  representatiye  of  the  whole  human  race;  so  that  when  he  fell,  all  t»ft«igS*wT 
smned  and  fell  with  him.  In  the  same  manner,  the  merit  or  righteousness  of  Christ  i& 
supposed  to  be  imputed  to  believers  b^  a  direct  and  formal  transference  of  the  one  to  the 
aocoimt  of  the  other.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  idea  of  f  onnal  and  arbitnuy  exchange  that  is 
prominent;  and  aocorduur  to  some  theologians,  this  idea  alone  answers  to  tmputaUon  of 
sin  or  of  righteousness.  To  impute  sin,  is  to  deal  with  a  man  <u  a  dnnar,  not  on  aocouni 
of  his  own  act,  or  at  least  not  primarily  on  this  account,  but  on  account  of  the  act  of 
another;  and  to  impuU  righteousness,  is  to  deal  with  man  as  righteous,  not  because  he  it 
89,  but  on  account  of  the  ri^teousness  of  Clirist  rtokoned  as  hM,  and  reoeiyed  br  fiuth 
alone.  The  act  of  another  stands  in  both  cases  for  our  own  act,  and  we  are  adjuoired— 
in  the  one  case  condemned,  in  the  other  acquitted— not  for  what  we  oundves  haTeaooe, 
but  for  what  another  has  done  for  us. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  tyranny  which  technical  phrases  are  i^t  to  ezerdae  in 
theology  as  in  other  things.  When  men  coin  an  imperfect  pnrase  to  express  a  sptritoal 
reality,  the  reality  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  phase,  and  men  play  with  the  latter  as  a 
logical  counter,  havinji;  a  force  and  meaning  of  its  own.  Imputatufn  of  sin  and  impuUUia» 
of  TialUeou»ne»a  have  m  this  way  come  to  represent  legal  or  j)seudo-l^gal  processes  in 
theology,  through  the  working  out  of  the  mere  legal  analogies  suggested  by  the  word. 
But  the  real  flpintual  realify  which  lies  behind  the  jmrases  in  both  cases  is  simple  enough. 
ImputatUm  cftm  is,  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  we  expression  of  the  spiritual  unity  of 
Adam  and  his  race.  Adam  **  being  the  root  of  all  mankmd,"  the  stock  which  has  grown 
from  this  root  must  share  in  its  degeneragr.  The  law  of  spiritual  life,  of  historic^  con- 
tinuity, implies  this,  and  it  requires  no  arbitrary  or  l^gal  process,  therefore,  to  account  for 
the  sinfulness  of  mankind  as  derived  from  a  sinful  source.  We  are  siimers  because 
Adam  fdL  The  fountain  having  become  poUuted,  the  stream  is  polluted.  We  are 
involved  in  his  guilt,  and  could  not  help  being  so,  by  the  conditions  of  our  historical 
existence;  but,  nevertheless,  his  sin  is  not  our  sin,  and  cannot  in  the  strict  sense  be 
imputed  to  us,  for  sin  is  essentially  voltmtarv  in  every  case— an  act  of  self-will,  and  not 
a  mere  quality  of  nature;  and  my  sin,  therefore,  cannot  be  anoth^s,  nor  another's  mine. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  highest  meaning  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
11^  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  so  that  he  is  one  with  Christ,  and 
Christ  one  with  him,  and  in  a  true  sense  he  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature. 
The  notion  of  lesal  transference  is  an  after-thought — the  mvention  of  polemical  logic— 
and  the  fact  itself  is  deeper  and  truer  than  the  phrase  that  covers  it.  The  race  one  with 
Adam,  the  beli^ier  one  wi^  Chri$t,  are  the  ideas  that  are  really  true  in  the  phrases  impu- 
tation of  tin  and  imputaUon  of  righteouene».  The  logic  of  theology  has  evolved  many 
more  applications  of  the  phrases,  but  these  applications  are  rather  the  refinements  of 
theological  pedantry  than  the  expression  of  true  spiritual  relations. 

INACHUS,  a  name  in  Grecian  mythology  given  to  a  river  in  Argos,  and  also  to  the 
{od  of  the  river.  When  Neptune  and  Juno  diluted  about  the  possession  of  Argos,  and 
Inachus  decided  for  Juno,  Neptune  is  said  to  have  dried  up  the  river.  Iruudius  is 
described  also  as  the  first  tdng  of  Argos  and  leader  of  the  Aleves  from  the  mountains  tc 
the  plains,  from  whom  Argos  is  called  Inachian. 

DIA'OTTA,  Qrbat  and  LrrrLE,  are  the  two  most  southerlv  islands  of  the  Bahama 
ffroup,  the  former  of  which,  measuring  50  m.  by  25,  is  remarkable  for  having  its  longer 
dimension  placed  almost  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  cluster.  *  The  Little 
Ini^ua  lies  about  12  m.  n.,  and  measures  8  m.  by  6.  The  pop.  of  both  islands  together 
is  about  1000,  of  whom  only  a  smail  proportion  are  white. 

DTAJA'  PALM,  MaximiUana  regia,  a  South  American  palm,  common  in  the  oountries 
near  the  Amazon;  having  a  lofty,  massive  stem;  very  long,  droopinj^,  piimate  leaves, 
with  leaflets  in  groups  of  three,  four,  or  five  at  intervals  along  the  micmb,  fhxn  which 
they  stand  out  in  different  directions;  numerous  spadioes;  larffe  woodv  spathes;  and 
densely  clustered  elongate  fruit,  with  a  hard  stonv  seed,  a  laver  of  soft  pul]x  and  a  tough 
skin.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  more  than  60  it.  long.  The  great  woody  spatbes  an 
used  by  hunters  to  cook  meat  in,  and  with  water  ia  them,  they  stand  the  fire  well  enough 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  also  used  as  baskets  and  as  cradles  by  the  Indians.  Tbe 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  is  particuhiriy  attraotive  to  monkeys  and  some  kinds  of 
birds.    . 

nrAHX'TIOH.    See  Starvatiok. 

DrABCHDrO,  or  Graftino  by  Approach,  a  mode  of  grafting  by  which  branches  arc 
imited  together  before  any  of  them  is  separated  from  its  original  stem.  Branches  grow 
ing  across  one  another  sometimes  unite  in  this  way  of  themselves,  and  it  is  supp<»ed— 
not  improbably — that  an  observation  of  this  circumstance  first  led  to  the  invention  of 
grafting.  Inan^hing  is  practiced  in  cases  in  which  the  ordinary  mod^  of  grafting  arp 
not  found  readily  to  succeed,  as  with  camellias.  The  stocks  to  be  grafted  upon  are 
planted,  or  placed  in  pots,  around  the  plant  from  which  the  grafts  are  to  be  taken.  Four 
or  five  months  are  generally  sufficient  to  complete  the  union,  but  sometimes  even  two 
years  are  necessary.  When  the  union  is  complete  the  scion  is  separated  by  a  sloping  cvX 
from  its  parent  plant.  Care  must  alwavs  be  taken  that  the  piurts  to  be  ioined  together  be 
«ut  BO  as  to  fit  one  another  pretty  exactly,  and  they  are  then  firmly  tiea  together,  and  so 
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covered  that  neither  air  nor  water  may  penetrate.  It  is  deairable  that  they  be  branches 
of  nearly  the  same  thickness.  They  should  be  cut  almost  down  to  the  pith,  but  the  pith 
must  not  be  injured.  Inarching  is  performed  in  spring,  after  the  sap  has  bejE^un  to  circu- 
late. There  are  several  ways  of  inarching.  For  example,  two  branches  of  a  tree  may 
be  bent  so  as  to  meet  and  strike  upon  a  wound  in  the  main  stem,  by  which  a  gap  will  be 
filled  up;  one  growing  tree  either  from  the  ground  or  a  pot,  may  be  led  to  unite  with 
another;  or  several  suckers  may  be  led  from  the  ground  archwise  to  strike  upon  a  point 
in  the  stem,  thus  bringing  fresh  aid  to  the  productive  part  of  the  tree.  By  means  such  as 
these,  quickset-hedges  are  sometimes  thickened  like  a  net- work,  so  as  greatly  to  improve 
their  appearance  and  protective  qualities.  ^ 

nr  ABTICULO  XOBTIS.  a  phrase  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  a  deed  executed  on 
death-bed.  As  a  general  rule,  such  a  deed,  in  Scotland,  operating  like  a  will,  may  be  set 
aside  by  the  heir-at-law.  But  a  will  in  England  having  the  same  effect  cannot  be  set 
aside  on  that  ground. 

nrCASTA'TIOlT,  like  eneTiant,  is  derived  from  a  Latin  root  meaning  simply  **  to  sing," 
as  charm  is  only  a  disguised  form  of  carmen,  a  song.  It  is  the  term  in  use  to  denote 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  awe-inspiring  modes  of  magic  ((^.v.),  viz.,  that  resting 
on  a  belief  in  the  mysterious  power  of  words  solemnly  conceived  and  passionately 
uttered. 

There  is  in  the  human  voice,  especially  in  its  more  lofty  tones,  an  actual  power  of  a 
very  wonderful  kind  to  stir  men's  nearts.  When  to  this  we  add  that  poetic  utterance 
is  a  special  and  exceptional  gift;  that  the  language  of  primitive  nations  is  crude  and 
immanageable,  the  words  beins  as  difficult  to  weld  together  as  pieces  of  cast-iron;  that 
it  is  only  when  the  poet's  mind  has  risen  to  unusual  heat  that  he  can  fuse  them  into 
those  rhythmical  sequences  that  plea.se  the  ear  and  hang  together  in  the  memory;  that, 
in  short,  his  art  is  a  mystery  to  himself— an  inspiration;  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
feeling  with  which  everything  in  the  form  of  verse  or  meter  was  viewed. 

The  singing  or  saying  of  such  compositions,  which  could  thus  stir  the  blood  of  the 
hearers,  they  knew  not  how,  what  other  effects  might  it  not  produce?  Accordiugly, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  power  ascribed  to  incantations,  especially  when  accompanieo,  as 
they  generally  were,  with  the  concocting  of  drugs  and  other  maeical  rites.  They  could 
heal  or  kill.  If  they  could  not  raise  from  the  dead,  they  coula  make  the  dead  speak, 
or  ycall  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  in  order  to  unveil  the  future.  They  could 
extinguish  fire;  darken  the  sun  or  moon;  make  fetters  burst,  a  door  or  a  mountam  fly 
open;  blunt  a  sword;  make  a  limb  powerless;  destroy  a  crop,  or  charm  it  away  into 
another's  barn. 

The  prayers  of  heathens,  whether  for  blessings  or  for  curses,  partake  largely  of  the 
nature  of  magical  incantations.    They  are  not  supposed  to  act  as  petitions  addressed  to 
a  free  agent,  hut  by  an  inherent  force  which  even  the  gods  cannot  resist.    This  notion 
is  very  prominent  in  Hinduism  and  Buddhism;  but  it  more  or  less  disguisedly  pervades 
all  superstitious  worship.     **  They  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking." 
For  almost  every  occasion  or  operation  of  life,  there  were  appropriate  formulas  to 
be  repjeated  in  order  to  secure  success;  and  many  of  these,  with  that  reverence  for 
antiquity  and  conservative  tendency  which  always  characterize  superstition,  continue 
to  live  in  popular  memory,  although  often  the  words  are  so  old  as  to  be  unintelligible. 
The  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Cato,  used  incantations,  for  curing  dislocations,  full  of 
words  the  meaning  of  which  had  been  lost.     A  form  of  words  used  to  this  da^  in  Shet- 
land for  healing  a  sprain  can  be  traced  back  to  the  10th  century.    In  its  earliest  form, 
as  found  in  an  old  German  manuscript,  it  narrates  how  Woden  and  Baldur  riding  out 
to  hunt,  Baldur's  horse  dislocated  its  foot,  and  how  Woden,  using  charmed  words,  set 
bone  to  bone,  etc.,  and  so  healed  the  foot.    The  repetition  of  this  rhymed  narration 
acted  as  a  charm  to  heal  other  lamed  horses.     The  modern  version  of  this  tradition,  as 
current  in  Norway,  makes  the  accident  happen  to  the  horse  of  Jesus,  and  Jesus  himself 
perform  the  cure.    In  Shetland,  also,  it  is  the  Lord,  meaning  Jesus,  that  is  substituted 
for  Woden;  and  the  formula  is  applied  to  the  healing  of  persons'  limbs  as  well  as  those 
of  horses.    The  operation  is  thus  described  in  R.  Cliambers's  Popular  Hhymes  of  Scot- 
land :  When  a  person  has  received  a  sprain,  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  an  individual 
practiced  in  casting  the  "  wresting- thread."    This  is  a  thread  spun  from  black  wool,  on 
which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied  round  a  sprained  leg  or  arm.    During  the  time  the  ' 
operator  is  putting  the  thread  round  the  affected  limb,  he  says,  but  in  such  a  tone  of 
voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the  person  operated  upon : 

Our  Lord  rade, 
His  foal*s  foot  slade; 

Down  he  lighted,  I 

His  foal's  toot  righted. 
Bone  to  bone. 
Sinew  to  sinew, 
Blood  to  blood. 
Flesh  to  flesh. 
Heal,  in  name  of  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghosk 

XKOABVATIOH  (Lat.  in,  and  earo,  cariw,  flesh),  a  term  much  used  in  theology  con- 
cernins:  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  with  human  nature  in  the 
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person  of  Clirist.  Wo  read  in  John.  i.  14.  that  "the  Word  was  mnde  flesh;"  but  thia 
IS  iiuderstood  not  as  signifyitic;  a  chan^^e  of  nature,  but  un  assumption  of  human  nature 
into  personal  union  with  tlic  divine  nature.  In  accordance  wiili  laikc,  i.  35.  and  otlier 
texts  of  Scripture,  the  formation  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  as<!rilK'il  to  tlie 
Holy  Qhost.  Tlie  reality  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  much  disputed  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  hut  in  our  times  the  cldef  dispute  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ  relates  to  his  divine  nature.  Whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  ginierallpr 
asserted  by  all  who  profess  Christianity,  except  Unitarians  (q.v.),  no  explanation  of  it 
is  attempted  or  deemed  possible.  It  is  regnraed,  liowever,  as  a  doctrine  fnmght  with 
most  important  consequences,  affecting  the  whole  system  of  ChristiMnity. .  In  the  doc- 
trine of  tlie  incarnation,  it  is  maintained  that  in  union  with  the  divine  nnture  of  the 
Son  of  God,  there  was,  and  is.  in  the  person  of  Christ,  not  only  a  true  huauin  ImkK%  but 
a  human  **  reasonable"  soul. 

INCARNATION,  The  (anU\  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh  is  the 
great  fact  which  gives  unity  to  the  Scriptures  and  reveals  God  to  men.  Ueforu  it  was 
accomplished  it  was  prefigured  in  a  series  of  preliminary  manifest;! lions  of  the  Deity  in 
human  form,  to  whom  the  Scriptures  ascril)e  the  names  Angel  Jehovah.  Jehovah,  and 
God.  See  Jehovah.  The  incarnation  of  GimI  in  Jesus  Christ,  fully  denied  by  M>mc. 
indeterminately  held  by  many  more,  but  by  the  great  majority  <»f  thinkers  in  Chrisieu- 
dom  accepted  fn  various  forms  of  philosophic  statement,  may  be  briefly  outlimHl  iroin  the 
Scriptures  on  whose  testimony  it  rests.  A  permanent  and  perfect  union  of  the  Divine 
being  and  the  human  nature  has  been  constituted  in  human  history  in  tlie  pers<in  of  Jesus 
the  Christ,  and  this  not  as  creating  a  unity  previously  non-ex Isteii I,  but  as  restoring  and 
historically  developing  a  perfectly  natural  union.  1.  That  this  wcmUl  Ik'  done  was  fore- 
told by  prophecy.  (1)  It  promised  that  the  Messiah  of  God  would  be  a  man.  The  tirst 
announcement  of  a  deliverer  was  made  after  the  fall  of  man.  In  the  Lord's  dcclanitiua 
to  Satim  under  the  guise  of  the  serpent:  •*!  will  put  enmity  between  thy  seed  and  the 
seed  of  the  woman;  he  shall  biniise  thv  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  The 
promise  to  Abraham  was  that  in  him  and  his  seed  (wliencp,  according  to  ilie  flesh.  Cllri^l 
came)  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Jacob's  prophecy  implied  that  the 
Bhiloh,  the  piver  of  peace,  would  be  a  descendant  of  Judah.  The  Lom's  covenant  with 
David  was  that,  in  the  distant  future,  his  exalted  son  should  sit  on  his  throne.  David 
describes  the  mortal  suiTcring  of  a  man  whose  soul  should  not  be  given  up  to  the  ih-^iil, 
nor  his  body  to  the  corruption  of  the  grave.  Isaiah  foretold  that  a  child  wouiti  lie  bom 
who  should  exercise  government  on  the  throne  of  David;  that  a.  man  would  l»c  as  a 
covert  from  the  tempest;  and  that  the  anointed  servant  of  the  Lord  would  l>e  a  man  of 
sorrows,  rejected  of  men,  bearing  the  sins  of  many,  and  that  he  would  die  and  Iki  buried. 
Jeremiah  prophesied  that  there  would  be  raised  up  to  David  a  righteous  bnuu*h  and 

Prosperous  king.  Daniel  was  instructed  by  the  angel  that,  at  the  lime  appointctl.  the 
[essiah  would  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  Idmsclf.  Zechariah  proclaimed  the  man  whc»so 
name  is  *'  the  Branch;*'  who  would  be  a  king  and  priest  on  his  throne;  would  be  lowly, 
riding  on  tlie  foal  of  an  ass;  and  be  smitten  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock.  Miculi 
announced  that  the  promised  ruler  of  Israel  would  be  born  at  Beth  lei  lem.  (2)  Prophecy 
declared  that  the  Messiah  wonUl  be  a  divinely  human  pcrsonalit}'.  David  callLHl  him 
who  in  the  future  would  sit  on  his  throne,  liis  lord;  saying,  Jehovah  said  to  my  lord,  sii 
thou  on  my  right  hand.  Therefore,  since  in  his  human  nature  he  was  to  be  DaVid's  son. 
he  must  possess  also  the  divine  personality  in  order  to  be  David's  loid.  I.«aiah  foretold 
that  the  name  of  the  child  to  be  l)orn  and  to  rule  over  the  kingdom  of  David  would 
be  Wonderful.  Counselor,  the  mighty  God.  the  father  of  etcrnily— that  is,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  Eternal  Jeremiah  prophesied  that  the  name  of  I  he  future 
righteous  son  of  David  would  be  Jehovah  our  righteousness.  Zechariah  sai<l  that  the 
man  who  would  be  smitten  as  the  shepherd  U  the  *•  fellow"  of  Jehovah;  niu\  ilwt 
he  whose  feet  would  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  Jehovah.  Micah  declannl  that 
the  going  forth  to  rule  of  him  who  would  be  liorn  in  Bethlehem  was  only  one  of  tho<c 
goings  forth  which  have  been  from  of  old,  even  from  everlasting.  Malachi  ;rivpsi  the 
closing  assurance  that  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  the  Messiah,  who  would  suOdenly 
come  to  his  temple,  is  the  Lord.  2.  The  New  Testament  declares  that  the  union  of  liie 
divine  being  and  the  human  nature  has  lieen  historically  coiistiruted  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Clirist.  (1)  It  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Dtivid:  nar- 
rating his  birth,  childhjod,  yonth.  manhood,  words,  works,  sufferings,  and  death:  re- 
cording more  than  60  times  his  own  application  to  himself  of  the  title,  the  Son  of 
Man ;  and  saying  that  lie  ate,  spake,  heard,  slept,  walked,  wept,  and  became  wrary; 
ascribing  to  him  the  emotions,  affections,  and  sentiments  of  a  true  humanitv.  (2)  *lt 
ascribes  to  him  a  personality  properly  divine:  recording  more  than  100  times  the  appli- 
cation to  him  of  the  title  Son  of  God  in  asens<?  in  which  it  is  not  given  to  any  other 
being;  approprintinff  to  him  hundreds  of  times  tlie  title  Lord,  which  corresponds  to 
Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament;  aflirmingthat  he  was  "  the  Word"  which  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God.  was  God,  and  is  the  true  God;  assisjning  to  him  the  attributes  of 
God;  prescribing  for  him  the  worship  and  honor  due  to  God.  and  atti-ibutinjr  to  him  the 
works  of  God.  (3)  A.Tlrming  his  pre-existence  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father-Hind  his 
even  then  coniinuing  existence  therein — together  with  his  historical  assumption  of  tha 
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bamiin  nnture,  the  Netr  Tcslamcnt  tenches  tliat  be  unites  Iho  true  divine  lieing  and  the 
true  humanity  iu  one  i^ersim.  It  declarus  that  tlte  Smi  tci  wliotn  it  wassiiid.  *'  Thy  Um>ue, 
O  Gml,  i8  forever  and  ever/'  was  brought  into  this  worlii;  that  the  Word  who  was  with 
Ood  anil  was  God  became  flesii  and  dwelt  nmon<;  men,  some  of  wlioni  saw  Ins  glory« 
tlie  jjlory  asof  theonly-hegottenof  ttieFallu'r;  timthu  who  was  in  the  form  of  God  toolc 
on  him^lf  tliefonu  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  tlic  liiienesft  of  men;  Hint  that 
'Which  was  f n>m  the  lieginning,  tlie  word  of  life,  the  eternal  life  which  wa»  wltbtiie 
Fatiier,  manifested  in  the  world,  was  heard,  seen,  gazed  on,  and  touclii'd  l»y  men; 
that  God  was  mauifei)tcd  in  the  tlesli;  and  that  he  who  is  a  descendant  from  the  whole 
ficriptural  line  of  the  fathers,  is  also  over  all.  God  blc^iscd  forever. 

The  view,  not  widely  spread  but  alily  advocated,  that  Chri>t  was  in  no  strict  and 
proper  sense  the  incarnation  of  God,  does  not  base  itself  on  the  Scriptures,  tliough 
«eeKing  inchlental  confirmations  iu  them.  Ou  tiie  point  under  consideration,  it  stands 
in  either  a  phiiosopliical  or  a  historical  denial,  usually  iu  lioth;  and  this  <leuial  involves 
at  least  one  of  three  modes  of  dealing  with  the  Bil»ie:  (1)  a  retining  of  its  language 
into  a  sense  far  from  the  ordinary  use  of  words;  (2)  a  doubt  of  the  conociness  of  the 
scriptural  documents  as  documents,  in  view  of  their  liability  to  accidental  clumges  in 
their  transmission  from  antiquity;  (3)  a  dental  of  the  original  authority  of  the  Script  ured 
as  a  declaration  of  truth— this  denial  extending  lieyona  the  question  of  tlieir  infalli<* 
bility.  beyond  tliat  of  tiieir  divine  inspirathm,  to  that  of  their  truthfulness  as  mere 
human  histoiy  or  of  their  truthfulness  as  the  testimony  of  men  who  claimed  to  be 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  record. 

Philosophically,  tlie  incaruaiion  of  God  touches  the  deepest  problems:  and  histori- 
cally its  principle  is  traceable  through  many  distortions  iu  the  great  religions  of  the 
■world. 

nrOAS.    ScePBRU. 

IKC£KI)IABT  UBTTEB,  a  letter  throntcning  to  burn  the  house  or  premises  of  a 
person,  generally  called  a  threatening  letter.  To  send  such  a  letter  is  felony,  punisha- 
ble by  three  years*  penal  servitude.  The  offense  is  punishable  in  Scotland  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

IHOEVDIABT  MTBTiTig,  another  name  for  carcasses  (q.v.). 

IVOSVflE  (Heb.  mtkiar,  hitter,  and  *jYft/7Y>//t),  a  perfume,  the  odor  of  which  Is  evolved 
by  burning,  and  the  use  of  which,  in  public  worship,  prevailed  in  most  of  the  ancient 
religions.  The  incense  at  present  in  use  consists  of  some  resinous  Iwse,  such  as  gum 
olibanum,  mingled  with  odoriferous  gums,  balstims.  etc.  There  is  no  regular  formula 
for  it,  almost  every  maker  having  his  own  peculiar  recipe.  The  ingredients  are  usually 
olibanum,  lienzoin,  slyrax,  and  powdered  cascarilla  bark.  These  materials,  well  mingled, 
are  so  placed  in  the  censer  or  thurible  as  to  be  sprinkled  by  falling  on  a  liot  plate,  which 
immediately  volatilizes  them,  and  diffuses  their  odor  through  the  edifice. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  burning  of  incense  was  exclusively  employed  as  an  act  of 
-worship,  and,  indeed,  would  appear  to  have  been  in  itself  regarde(l  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  offering.  The  same  would  also  appear  for  the  religion  of  Egj'pt;  but  the  Per- 
fiian  sculptures  exhibit  the  burning  of  incense  as  one  of  the  marks  of  honor  offered  to 
royalty. 

In  the  Catholic  church,  both  af  the  west  and  of  the  east,  incense  is  used  in  publia 
worship,  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  eucharistic  service,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  sacrifice;  but  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  earliest  date  at  which  its  use  can  be 
traced.  8t.  Ambrose,  in  the  western  clnirch.  alludes  to  Incense  in  terms  which  suppose 
the  practice  of  burning  it  to  l)c  an  established  one;  and  in  Inter  writers,  it  is  mentioned 
familiarly  as  a  part  of  ordinary  public  worship.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
incense  is  used  in  the  solemn  (or  high)  mass,  in  the  consecration  of  churches,  m  solemn 
consecrations  of  objects  intended  for  use  in  public  worsliip.  and  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  There  are  also  minor  incensations  of  the  celebrating  bishop  or  priest  and  inferior 
ministers;  of  prelates,  princes,  and  other  dignitaries  oHicially  present  at  the  public 
seryice,  and  a  general  incensation  of  the  whole  congregation. 

In  the  reformed  churches,  the  use  of  incense  was  abandoDcd  at  the  same  time  with 
other  practices  which  have  been  laid  aoide  by  them  as  without  **  wammt  of  Scripture.'* 

INCESSEB,  or  Ai^ime,  an  epithet  applied  in  heraldry  to  panthers  or  other  wild  beasts 
borne  with  flames  issuing  from  tlieir  mouths  and  ears. 

DIGE8T(Lat.  in,  not;  east^is,  chaste)  is  the  marrying  of  a  person  within  the  Levitical 
degrees.  In  the  old  ecclesiastical  law  (now  obsolete),  ana  in  Scotland,  it  compre- 
hends cohabitation  irrespective  of  marriage.  Tlie  law  of  England  enforced  liiesc  pro- 
hibitions by  several  statutes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  are  still  in  fora^.  Ke- 
cent  cases  have  determined  that  a  marriage  between  a  widower  and  his  deceased  wife's 
sister  comes  within  these  rules,  and  is  void,  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  mar- 
riage^ was  celebrated  in  a  foreign  country,  as,  for  example.  Denmark,  where  these 
mamagcs  are  legal,  provided  the  parties  v;ere  domiciled  in  England,  and  went  there 
merely  to  evade  the  Endish  law.  It  has  also  been  decided  in  En^rland  that  the  same 
rales  which  apply  between  legitimate  relations  apply  between  natural  relations,  thotigh 
one  is  illegitimate— as,  for  example,  between  a  man  and  the  daughter  of  an  illegitimate 
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sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  Though  incestuous  marriages  are  utterly  void  in  fingiamt 
still  it  is  not  a  criminal  offense  to  marrj  incestuously,  not  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  connection  is  most  abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  remedy  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  may  be  considered  obsolete.  In  Scotland  incest,  which  is  cal- 
culated on  the  same  grounds,  not  only  makes  a  marriage  void,  but  the  better  opinion  i» 
that  to  marry  incestuously,  as  well  as  to  commit  incest,  is  a  capital  offense.    See  Ma&> 

BIAGB. 

DTCH,  a  Gaelic  word,  corresponding  to  Irish  innis,  and  signifying  island  (q.v.);  the 
same  root  appears  in  Lat.  ins-uXti.  Inch  and  innis  enter  into  many  compounds,  as 
Inchcolm  (q.v.)>  Inniscatteiy,  an  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon. 

INCHBALD,  Elizahbth  Szbcpsok,  1758-1821;  b.  England;  was  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer,  and  distinguished  herself  as  an  actress,  dramatic  author,  and  novelist.  AlH/et 
failing  in  her  first  attempts  on  the  stage,  she  married  Inchbald,  the  comedian,  who* 
trained  her  in  the  dramatic  art,  and  with  him  she  acted  in  several  theaters  in  England, 
and  in  Edinbu^h,  with  applause.  After  his  death  she  wrote  plays,  and  played  at 
Covent  Garden  for  nine  years,  and  then  devoted  herself  with  success  to  literary  pursuits^ 
Her  published  works  are  dramas  translated  from  German  and  French;  The  BriiUh. 
Theater,  47  vols. ;  The  Modem  Theater,  10  vols. ;  a  collection  of  Farces,  7  vols. ;  and  a 
Romance  in  4  vols.  A  Simple  Story,  translated  into  several  European  languages,  and 
Nature  a/nd  Art,  have  been  very  popular.  Her  Memoirs,  a  work  of  much  interest,  com- 
piled from  an  autograph  Journal  kept  for  50  years,  were  published  in  1888. 

DTCHCOLX  (of  old,  "St.  Colm's  Inch.'*  as  in  Shakespeare's  Maebeth,  act  i.  sc.  2;  in 
Lat.  Aemonia,  and  Insula  SancH  Columba),  an  islet,  beautifully  placed  in  the  firth  of 
Forth,  within  si^ht  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  separated  from  the  n.  of  Fife  shore  by  a  chan- 
nel less  than  a  mile  broad,  called  "Mortimer's  Deep."  The  isle  is  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  broad  where  widest  It  had  a  pop. 
in  71  of  6.  It  takes  its  name  from  St.  Colm  or  Columba  (q.v.)  of  lona,  who  is  said  to 
have  dwelt  here  while  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Picts  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. In  the  ^ear  1123  king  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  being  shipwrecked  upon  it,, 
found  it  inhabited  by  a  solitary  hermit,  who  lived  on  shell-fish  and  the  milk  of  one  cow, 
and  served  St.  Columba  in  a  little  chapel  or  oratory.  The  king,  in  gtatitude  for  his 
escape,  founded  on  the  island  an  abbey  of  Austin  canons  regular.  Walter  Bower,  the 
enlarger  and  continuator  of  the  Scotichromoon  of  John  of  Fordun  (a. v.),  was  abbot  of 
the  monastery  from  1418  till  1449.  It  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  the  English  during  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries.  The  buildines,  which  have  long  been  in  ruins,  2iow 
traces  of  Romanesque  work  (of  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  c);  but  are  chiefly  first 
pointed  (of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries).  The  tower  has  some  resemblance  to  the  tower 
of  lona.  The  oldest  edifice  is  a  little  vaulted  oratory  (20  ft.  long  by  7  broad),  believed  to 
represent  the  chapel  in  which  king  Alexander  found  the  anchorite  serving  St.  Columba 
in  the  12th  century.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  Irish  oratory  of  GkiUerus.  It  has  been 
lately  restored.  There  is  also  a  chapter-house  with  a  groined  roof,  and  three  elegant 
sedilia.  The  history  of  Inchcolm  has  been  written  with  great  detail  by  prof,  sir  James 
y.  Simpson,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499^28. 

DTCHEEITH,,  an  island  in  the  firth  of  Forth,  nearly  midway  between  Leith  and 
Einghorn.  It  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  not  much  more  than  a  'third  of  a  mile  broad 
where  widest.  Its  pop.  in  71  was  9.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  town  or  strong- 
hold of  Giudi,  described  by  Bede  (who  wrote  about  781  a.d.)  as  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  into  Britain  from  the  e.  (that  is,  the  firth  of 
Forth).  From  the  island  fortress  of  Giudi,  the  inlet  in  which  it  stood  was  of  old  called 
*'  the  sea  of  Giudin,"  and  hence  also,  probably,  Inchkeith  took  its  name.  The  island  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  church  or  monastery,  founded  between  679  and  704  a.d. 
by  St.  Adamnan,  the  biographer  of  St.  Columba,  and  his  successor  in  the  abbacy  of 
lona.  Inchkeith  was  seized  by  the  English  in  1547,  when  they  built  a  fort,  which,,  in 
1549,  was  taken  by  the  French  auxiliaries  of  Scotland,  who  gave  the  island  the  name  of 
the  "Isle  of  Horses."  A  light-house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  fort  in  1804.  The 
island,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  is  part  of  the  parish  of  Einghom,  in 
Fife. 

DIOIDEVOS,  Akolb  of.    See  Catoftrics. 

DTGIDEirT  BUJOEirGS.  In  Scotch  hiw,  letters  of  incident  dilijpence  are  issued  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  havers  at  a  trial.  In  EnglancC  a  subpoena  and  a 
subpoena  duces  tecwm  are  simUar  writs. 

DTCIFITOB,  in  English  law,  the  fonnal  commencement  of  a  Judgment  in  a  common 
law  court. 

INCLEDON,  Benjamik  Chablbs,  1764-1826;  b.  England.  Educated  as  a  musician, 
in  the  choir  of  Exeter  cathedral,  he  excelled  as  a  ballad-smger  for  25  years.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1817,  but  his  voice  had  faOed  through  age,  and  he  was  not  greatly 
successful,  though  his  singing  In  the  o\q  caxnearai  m  >(ew  York  was  long  remembered. 

DfCLDnED  PLAKXy  The,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  (q.v.).  because, 
by  rolling  it  up  a  plane,  a  man  may  raise  a  weight  which  he  co^^ot^l*     Tha» 
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principle  is  eztendrely  made  ufle  of,  <^kfly  in  the  raising  of  weights  and  in  road- 
making.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  mathematicai  investieation  of  the  theory  of 
the  inclined  plane,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  common  books  on  mechanics,  but  the  result  is> 
as  follows:  The  force  required  to  lift  a  body  (viz.,  its  weight)  bears  to  the  force  required  to 
keep  it  from  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  same  proportion  that  the  length  of  the 
inchned  plane  bears  to  its  height;  also  the  weight  of  the  body  bears  to  the  weight  which 
tends  to  bend  or  break  the  inclined  plane,  the  same  proportion  that  the  length  of  the  plane 
bears  to  its  base.  Let  us  suppose  a  plane,  whose  length  is  18  ft. ;  base,  12  ft. ;  and  height, 
5  ft. ;  and  let  the  weizht  be  f SO  lbs.  Then  the  force  which  can  sustain  780  lbs.  on  the 
inclined  plane  is  five-thirteenths  of  780,  or  800  lbs.  (i.e.,  a  foree  which  could  just  lift  80O 
lbs.);  also  the  force  which  presses  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  is  twelve-thirteenths  of  780,. 
or  720  lbs.  When  the  weight  has  not  only  to  be  sustained  on  the  plane  but  drawn  up  it„ 
the  resistance  of  friction  (q.v.)  has  to  be  added  to  the  power  necessary  to  sustain  the 
weight.  In  conunon  roads,  engineers  are  agreed  that  the  height  of  an  incline  should  not 
exceed  one-twentieth  of  the  len^,  or,  as  they  phrase  it,  the  gradient  should  not  be  greater 
than  one  in  twenty.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  knives,  chisels,  axes,  wedges,  and 
screws  are  merely  modifications  of  the  inclined  plane,  but  the  last  two  being  generally 
classed  as  distinct  mechanical  powers,  will  be  treated  each  under  its  own  heaa 

Dl  CiEKA  DOX'Dfl,  a  celebrated  papal  bull,  so  called  from  the  ancient  day  of  its 
annual  publication.  Holy  Thursday.    It  is  not,  as  other  bulls,  the  work  of  a  single  pope, 
but  with  additions  and  modifications  at  various  times,  dates  back  from  the  middle  ages; 
some  writers  tracing  it  to  Martin  V.,  others  to  Clement  V.,  and  some  to  Boniface  VIII. 
Its  present  form,  however,  it  received  from  the  popes  Julius  II.,  Paul  III.,  and  finally 
Urban  YIII.,  in  1637,  from  which  year  it  continued  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  be  pub- 
lished annually  on  Holy  Thursday.    The  contents  of  this  bull  have  been  a  fertile  subject 
of  controversy.    It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  summary  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
especiallv  of  those  with  which  grievous  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  church,  or  of  the 
rights  of  the  churoh  or  of  the  Roman  see,  are  visited;  excommunication  being  denounced 
against  heresy,  schism,  sacril^e,  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of  the  pope, 
forcible  and  unlawful  seizure  of  church  property,  personal  violence  against  ecclesiastics, 
unlawful  interruption  of  the  free  intercourse  of  the  faithful  with  Rome,  etc.    The  bull, 
however,  althon^  mainly  dealing  with  offenses  against  the  church,  also  denounces  under 
similar  censures  other  crimes,  as  piracy,  plunder  of  shipwrecked  goods,  forgery,  etc.  ! 
This  bull,  being  regarded  by  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  as  an  infringement  of  | 
their  rights,  encountered  in  the  17th  c.  the  determined  opposition  of  nearly  all  the  courts,  j 
even  the  most  Catholic;  and  at  length,  in  1770,  Clement  XIV.  discontinued  its  publica-  > 
tion,  which  has  never  since  been  renewed.  ! 

UfCOXBTTS'TIBLE  FJLBEIC8  have  of  late  jears  become  of  great  importance,  owinff  to 
the  terrible  frequency  of  death  from  the  ismtion  of  clothing;  the  search,  however,  after 
some  means  of  rendering  garments  incombustible  has  continued  from  a  very  early  period 
(see  Beckmann's  Uidary  ^Inventions).  After  many  more  or  less  successful  attempts  by 
Ga^^-Lussac  and  other  chemists,  Messrs.  Versmann  &  Oppenheim  communicated  to  the 
British  association  at  Aberdeen,  in  18o9»  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  for  render- 
ing linen,  calico,  muslin,  and  all  other  vegetable  fibers  uninflammable.*  Thev  found  that 
many  salts  possessed  this  power,  but  at  the  same  time  some  of  these  iniured  the  fabric, 
spoiled  the  color,  or  were  so  very  expensive  as  to  render  their  general  use  impossible. 
Two,  however,  viz.,  tungstate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  produced  the  best  results, 
without  injuring  the  tissue  or  color  of  the  fabric.  The  first  of  these  acts  physically  by 
preventing  contact  with  the  air,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of  ironing  and 
starching;  it  is  therefore  preferable  for  ffoods  requiring  washing.  The  best  method  of 
applying  it  is  by  mixing  in  the  proportion  of  4  6z.  of  tungstate  of  soda  to  1  dram  of 
pliosphate  of  soaa  (to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  partially  insoluble  bitungstate),  and  dis- 
solving the  whole  in  an  imperial  pint  of  water.  For  fabrics  which  are  worn  without  pre- 
vious washing,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  preferable,  and  a  solution  containing  7  per  cent 
of  the  crystalune  salt  is  a  perfect  preservative.  In  printed  muslins  of  a  madder  purple, 
however,  a  slight  paleness  of  color  is  produced,  but  in  no  other  case  is  the  color  affected, 
nor  does  it  inteif  ere  with  the  ironing  process.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  simple  and 
efficacious  preservatives  have  not  come  into  general  use. — Tlie  incombustible  fabrics  of 
the  ancients  were  formed  of  asbestos  (q.v.). 

niCOlCZ-TAZ,  a  tax  imposed  on  all  persons  having  incomes  above  a  certain  aniounf^ 
^^hetber  from  lands  or  labor.  Various  acts  have  passed  from  time  to  time  to  impose  this 
tax — the  first  introduced  by  Pitt,  and  latterly  revived  in  1842  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  since 
which  date  it  has  been  continued — the  fairness  and  public  policy  of  which  have  given 
rise  to  long  and  endless  controversy.     See  Taxation. 

INOOMB  TAX  {ant^.  An  income  tax  has  been  very  unpopular  in  both  England 
and  the  United  States.  Even  its  advocates  are  in  favor  of  leaving  incomes  below  a  oc^r- 
tain  amount  untaxed  altogether.    In  England  incomes  under  £100  are  exempt,  and  tlios^e- 


*  Silks,  worsteds,  and  animal  fibers  may  be  ignited  and  charred,  bnt  they  do  not  burst  into  fUrae.. 
because  the  gases  they  yield  are  not  inflammable;  vegetable  fibers,  on  the  other  hand,  largely. e^qlW 
carbureted  hydrogen.  Digitized  by  VjiiJUy  LC 
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between  £100  and  £150  pay  a  lower  percenUige.  One^ixth  of  the  revenoe  of  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  be  derived  froni  thia  source.  In  the  United  -States  the  government 
imposed  an  income  tax  from  1868  to  1872»  exempting  at  tirst  $000,  and  levying  5  per 
cent  on  all  incomes  above  tliat  to  $5,000,  7  per  cent  on  those  from  $5«000  t«  $10,000.  and 
10  per  cent  uu  all  above  $10,000.  The  tax  afterwards  was  exempted  on  $1000  and  Jaief 
on  $2000  The  largest  amount  received  from  personal  incomes  was  $61,000,000  in  1866 
from  m^rly  half  a  million  persons  assessed.  The  receipts  in  1867  were  $37»418»000;  io 
1868,  $23,8lK).000;  in  1869,  ^(27,358,000;  in  1870,  $26,158,000.  The  ineome  tax  expired  by 
limitation  at  the  close  of  1871. 

IHGOXXZir'SirSABLE  KAGinTin)£8,  or  lKCOMMia78URABLS  Quai^tities,  are  those 
which  have  no  common  measure,  i.e.,  are  not,  both  of  them,  multiples  of  the  same  unit, 
however  small  that  unit  be  taken.  Examples  of  incommensurable  magnitudes  are  abun- 
dant in  mathematical  science.  Thus,  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square;  the  diameter  and 
circumference,  or  diameter  and  area  of  a  circle,  etc. ;  2  and  f/8;  v5  and  i^  7,  etc.  The 
term  incommensurable  magnitudes  is  used  in  arithmetic  to  denote  two  numbexB  whidi 
have  no  common  measure  greater  than  unity. 

IHGOSPOBA  TIOVS.    See  CorporatioiNS. 

IHCOBPO  BEAL  HEBESIT  AKEKT.    Sec  Hereditambkt. 

IKCUBA'TIOH,  The  Period  of,  or  the  duration  of  the  time  in  which  birds  sit  on  theii 
eggs  before  the  young  are  hatched,  varies  in  different  q)ec!es,  but  is  nearly  constant  in 
each.  In  the  humming-birds,  the  smallest  animals  of  this  class,  it  is  only  12  dajrs;  in 
canaries,  it  is  from  15  to  18  diays;  in  the  common  fowl,  it  is  21  days;  in  the  duck,  it  it 
from  28  to  80  days;  in  the  guinea-fowl,  it  is  28  or  20  days;  in  the  turiLey,  80  days;  and  in 
tlie  swan,  from  40  to  4>  dat^s.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  (about  104*)  isneceasary  for  the 
•development  of  the  young  bird;  that  of  the  sun  is  sufficient,  during  the  day,  to  hatch  the 
eggs  of  some  birds  (for  example,  the  ostrich)  inhabiting  tropical  countries,  but  In  general 
the  mother  keeps  up  a  suitable  temperature  by  placing  the  eggs  in  a  wann  and  carefully 
constructed  nest  (q.v.),  and  by  covering  them  with  her  own  body.  In  some  cases,  the 
male  bird  takes  part  in  this  duty;  usually,  however,  his  services  are  restricted  to  provid- 
ing his  mate  with  food. 

Eggs  may,  however,  be  hatched  without  the  aid  of  the  parent  bird.  From  time 
immemorial,  the  E^ptians  have  hatched  eggs  by  artificial  warmth  in  peculiar  stoves 
called  mammaU.  In  1777  Mr.  Bonnemain  devised  an  apparatus  by  which,  for  several 
years  before  the  French  revolution,  he  supplied  the  Parisian  markets  with  excellent  poul- 
tr]r,  at  a  period  of  tlie  year  when  the  farmers  had  ceased  to  supply  it.  A  description  of 
this  apparatus  is  given  in  Ure's  Dictit>nary  of  Arts,  etc.,  7th  ed.  1875,  vol.  ii 

The  process  of  artificial  incubation  was  publicly  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  London, 
by  means  of  tha  eccaUffbion.  machiTie  {derived  from  ekkaleo^  I  call  forth,  and&icm,  life), which 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Bucknell,  and  is  described  in  bis  Treatise  on  ArlMeial  Incubation. 
This  machine  possessed  a  perfect  control  over  temperature  from  800'  Fahrenheit  to  that 
of  cold  water  tor  any  length  of  time,  and  *'  by  means  of  this  absolute  and  complete  com- 
mand over  the  temperature,  the  impregnated  e^  of  any  bird,  not  stale,  placed  within  its 
influence  at  the  proper  degree  of  warmth,  is,  at  the  expiration  of  its  natural  time,  elicited 
into  life,  without  the  possibility  of  failure."  That  chickens  were  hatched  in  large  num- 
bers by  this  machine  is  undoubted,  but  for  some  reason— probably  from  the  process  not 
{)roving  sufficiently  economical  for  commercial  purposes — the  eecaleobion  has  not  been 
ately  heard  of.  In  1825  M.  D'Arce  obtained  chickens  and  pigeons  at  Vichy  by  artificial 
incubation  effected  by  the  thermal  waters  there. 

INCUMBEHT,  the  rector,  parson,  or  vicar  holding  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England 
-or  Ireland.    It  is  seldom  used  in  Scotland  except  popularly  in  a  similar  sense. 

IKCUMBESEB  ESTATES  COTJBTS  are  tribunals,  established  under  recent  statutes,  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  more  readily  than  the  ordinary  judicial  machinery  will  permit, 
of  landed  property  subject  to  incumbrances,  or  legal  claims  at  the  instance  of  otlier  per- 
aons  tlian  the  proprietors.  The  want  of  such  courts  was  first  felt  in  Ireland.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  rents  of  many  Irish  estates  did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
-debts  created  over  them,  and  the  number  of  such  incumbered  properties  was  increased  by 
tlie  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  in  1846,  which  lessened  the  demand  for  those  products  of 
tillage  which  had  rendered  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  possible  by  cottier  tenants.  It  was 
believed  that  Ireland  must  become  a  grazing  country;  but  that  it  could  only  do  so  in  the 
hands  of  capitalist  farmers,  or  landlords  farming  their  own  lands,  and  that  a  complete 
revolution  in  tcniu^  was  required  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  soil.  The  sluggish  and 
expensive  procedure  of  the  court  of  chancery  made  it  impossible  to  elTect  this;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  call  into  existence  some  more  simple  machinery  by  which  property 
could  be  transferred  from  the  old  to  a  new  class  of  proprietors.  An  auction-mart  niilicr 
than  a  Icfral  tribunal  was  wanted,  under  the  control  of  officers  able  to  scrutinize  titles  and 
adjust  claims  on  landed  property  with  care,  yet  without  undue  delay,  and  authorized  t<i 
sell  incumbered  estates  in  the  open  market,  to  hand  over  a  good  and  simple  title  to  the 
purchasers,  and  to  divide  the  sum  realized  among  the  proprietors,  mortgagees,  and  others 
eoncemed,  according  to  their  interests.  To  accomplish  this,  ah  act  (11  and  12  Vict  c.  48) 
was  passed  in  18^;  but  owing  to  defective  construction^t  w^  f^ux^^^^i^tivc.     It 
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yrw  followed,  in  1849,  by  a  second  act  (12  and  18  Yict.  c.  77),  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  any  owner  of  land,  or  of  a  lease  of  land  for  not  less  than  68  years  unexpired,  sub- 
ject to  incumbrance,  to  apply  to  commiasioners,  appointed  under  it,  and  forming  a  court 
of  record,  to  direct  a  sale.  The  total  number  of  petitions  presented  in  the  eight  yetirs 
ending  1H57  was  4,413,  of  which  1868  were  lodeed  bv  owners.  The  number  of  absolute 
orders  for  sale  during  the  same  period  was  8,547.  The  gross  amount  produced  by  sales 
from  the  foundation  of  the  court  up  to  Aug.,  Ib59,  was  1^:^,190,880.  of  which  tliere  was 
<listributed  to  croditors  £24,239,027.  including  £8,692,611  allowed  to  iDcumbmncers  who 
becaune  purchaserB.  A  sum  of  £961,t:f09  remained  in  hand  to  satisfy  unadjusted  claiuis. 
At  this  period,  however,  the  business  before  the  court  had  almost  ceased.  There  weit*.  iu 
fact,  no  longer  mortgagees  exasperated  by  long-sufFeiing  left  to  petition;  all  the  iucmu 
bercd  land  luMd  been  sold,  and  everybody  with  claims  on  it  had  been  paid.  It  was  then 
determined  that  the  new  tribunal  should,  with  wider  functions,  be  rendered  pemiaiitnL 
The  hioded  estates  (Ireland)  act  (21  and  22  Vict.  c.  72),  passed  in  1858,  abolished  the 
incumbered  estates  court,  and  transferred  the  judges  and  offlcers  to  the  landed  estates 
court,  a  permanent  tribunal,  with  the  wider  functions  required,  and  with  various  other 
powers  connected  with  the  declaration  of  title,  partitions,  exchanges,  and  redistribution 
of  land.  The  record  of  title  office,  the  counterpart  of  the  land  registry  office  in  England, 
has  been  since  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  landed  estates  court.  Since  the  passing 
of  the  act  in  1865  to  Nov..  1871,  493  estates  had  been  registered,  valued  at  £1,715,870,  the 
amount  of  mortgages  recorded  being  £177,844.  Between  Nov.  1.  1858,  and  Jan.  31, 1862, 
the  amotmt  realized  by  sales  made  by  the  landed  estates  court  was  £5,940,990;  and  the 
approximate  capital  value  of  estates  brought  under  its  jurisdiction,  but  remaining  unsold, 
£8,664,996.  The  rental  and  value  of  the  estates  sold  in  1870, 1875,  and  1877  are  indicated 
in  the  following  summary: 

IKD.  1875.  1877. 

Net  rental  of  estates  ffold JB40.260         £68^392        ^fji*^ 

Amount  of  purchase  money 757,*18        1,>JOO,488       1,489,468 

Number  of  sales «1  258  810 

There  csm  be  no  doubt  that  the  statutes  callins:  into  existence  these  courts  have  facilitated 
a  ^reat  revolution  In  the  tenure  of  the  land  in  Ireland.  They  supplied  the  means  by 
which  a  very  great  part  of  the  soil  passed  rapidly  from  coUier  tenants  (i.e.,  laborers  pay- 
ing rents  deterauuisd  by  competition)  and  an  embarrassed  and  non-resident  gentry  to 
capitalist  farmers  and  to  landlords  who  cultivated  the  soil  themselves,  and  under  whom 
the  country  rapidly  increased  in  agricultural  prosperity.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  .process  intlictea  grievous  injury  on  the  tenants.  It  had  never  been 
usual  in  Ireland,  as  iu  other  countries,  for  the  landlord  to  bear  the  expense  of  permanent 
improvements.  These  were  carried  out  by  the  tenant,  who  trusted  to  make  an  aminge- 
xnent  with  regard  to  n'Ut  which  would  compensate  him  for  his  expenditure  of  labor  or 
money.  The  sales  under  the  incumbered  and  landed  estates  acts  deprived  the  tenant  of 
all  power  to  make  such  claims.  Increased  rents  were  demanded  under  pain  of  eviction, 
find  the  result  was  that  small  fanners  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  to  remove  to  the  towns 
in  search  of  work,  or  remain  as  servants  on  their  old  farms.  The  Irish  peastmtry  were 
not  a  class  likely  to  submit  quietly  to  such  changes.  Acts  of  retaliation  and  widespread 
discontent  were  the  consequences,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole 
subject  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland.  The  conclusion  come  to  was  that  exceptional  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  for  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  accordingly  on  Aug.  1, 
1870,  the  Irish  land  act  was  passed^  whicli  effectually  checked  what  was  described  as  the 
grievous  wrong  and  injustice  to  tenants  b^  the  purchasers  in  the  land  courts.  It  would 
at  present  be  premature  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  new  land 
law  on  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Irish  people. — See  The  S'orj/  of  the  Incum- 
bered E^tiiten  CouH.  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  1862;  article  on  the  new  Iriph  land  law.  in 
Fraser^%  Magazine  for  Mar.,  1872;  and  Thorn's  /nVt  Almanac,  which  gives  annually  a 
summary  of  the  information  contained  in  the  return  made  to  the  house  of  commons. 

In  1854  the  West  Indian  incumbered  estates  court  was  established  under  the  statute 
17  and  18  Vict.  c.  117,  entillcH  "an  act  to  facilitate  the  sjile  and  transfer  of  incumbered 
estates  in  the  West  Indies."  The  purposes  and  regulations  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Irish  incumbered  estiites  act,  the  court  of  the  chief  commission  being  held,  however,  in 
Westminster,  where  it  still  sits 

moiTM'BBAirOSS,  a  general  term  for  burdens  or  charges  on  land.  Sec  Heritable 
Becurittbb,  Mortgage,  Lien  ;  Incttmbered  Estates  Courts. 

IHCT7KAB  ULA,  a  Latin  word  signify 'ng  cradle,  is  employed  by  bibliogmphers  to 
designate  the  firet  fruits  of  tlie  art  of  printing;  the  books  which,  as  Pcignot  has  it, 
tauchent  au  berceau  de  Vimprimei'ie.  The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  those  which 
appeared  before  the  year  1500.  by  which  time  the  art  was  completely  formed  in  all  its 
principal  departments.  The  number  of  these  works  is  prolwibly  not  far  short  of  20,000. 
(lain,  it  is  true,  in  his  Bepertorium  BibUographieum^  enumemtos  only  16,2^;  but  as  he 
unfortunately  died  before  his  work  was  completed,  it  is  confessedly  imperfect,  especially 
in  the  last  volume* 

Incunabula,  with  hardlv  any  exceptions,  belong  to  the  category  of  rare  books,  and  are 
therefore  much  sought  for  by  collectors;  but  besi£s  the  interest  attaching  to  them  as  |it- 


Ind«p«ndeiitiu  ^^^ 

eraiy  curiosities,  many  of  them,  such  as  the  ilrst  editions  (edUiansi  pnneipe$)  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  are  intrinsically  valuable  in  a  critical  point  of  view;  whilst  othen  are 
important,  as  marking  the  successive  steps  bv  which  the  art  of  printing  advanced  towards 
perfection.    Information  as  to  these  particulars  will  be  found  m  the  article  Priktiko. 

The  principal  works  treating  specially  of  incunabula  are— Panzer,  Annales  Typo- 
grapMci,  ab  Artis  Inventm  Oriqine  ad  Annum  M,D.  (continued,  however,  to  1586),  11  vols. 
4to,  Norimbergee,  1798-1808;  Jiaittaire,  Awiaie$  l^ypographid,  ab  ArtuInwfUm  Origiwad 
Annum  1557  {eum  Appendiee  ad  Ann,  1664),  8  torn,  in  5  vols.  4to,  Hagie-Cknnit.  1719-25; 
Sema  Santander,  Dietionnaire  BiNiographiqus  Chaiti  du  XVe  8Ade,  8  torn.  8vo,  Bnu- 
elles.  1805-7;  and  Hain,  Bffpertarium  BtbUographieum,  quo  JaM  cmnmabArU  Iweenia 
usque  ad  M.D.  Typi$  JSxj>r6sn  recensentur,  4  torn.  8vo,  Stutgartin,  18da^.  With  all  its 
imperfecdons  the  last  is  the  best  work  we  have  on  the  subject.  Much  valuable  informa- 
tion will  also  be  found  in  Bernard,  De  VOrigins  et  da  JDibuU  ds  PImprimerie  en  Burop^ 
(1858) ;  and,  on  French  hicunabula,  in  Brunet's  La  Franu  IMUraire  au  XVe  SMe  (1865). 

IHBSBITATirS  A88miP8IT,  the  name  often  given  to  an  action  for  debt  in  England 

DTSECEHT  EZPOSUBS  is  a  criminal  offense  both  at  common  law  and  in  England  and 
Ireland  also  by  statute.  It  is  not  clearly  settled  whether  more  than  one  person  must  have 
witnessed  the  indecency,  in  order  to  make  it  an  offense.  The  exposure  must  be  in  some 
public  place.  B^  the  statute  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  88,  s.  4,  the  offense  is  punishable  summarily 
by  three  months'  imprisonment.  To  sell  or  expose  an  obscene  book,  print,  or  picture,  u 
also  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  and  hard  labor;  and  a  warrant  can  be  obtained 
under  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  83,  to  search  premises,  and  seize  and  destroy  such  books,  etc.  In 
Scotland  indecent  practices  are  also  mdictable  offenses,  but  the  law  is  somewhat  vague, 
and  the  punishment  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

mOEXBlTY  BESn,  in  English  law,  is  a  deed  given  by  wa^r  of  security.  The  usual 
form  of  indemnifying  a  person  is  by  giving  a  bond  of  indemnity,  which  operates  if  the 
engagement  is  not  f luflUea,  but  otherwbe  becomes  void.  A  similar  bond  is  called  gen- 
er^y  a  bond  of  relief  in  Scotland. 

mOEKTED,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  partition  lines  of  the  shield,  similariy  notched  to 
dancett^  (q.v.),  but  with  the  notches  much  smaller,  and  not  limited  in  number. 

DTBEKTEB  HEAD,  a  peninsula  in  the  colony  of  Yictoria,  bounds  the  entrance  to  Port 
Phillip  on  the  west. 

IHBEVTUBE,  the  technical  name  given  in  England  to  a  deed  under  seal,  entered  into 
between  two  or  more  parties  with  mutual  covenants.  Formerly  it  required  to  be  actuaOy 
indented — i.e.,  notched  or  toothed  (Lat.  dent,  tooth),  or  cut  in  a  waving  line,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  other  copy  of  the  deed— but  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  name 
is  not  used  in  a  general  sense  in  Scotland,  except  in  the  case  of  indentures  of  apprentice- 
ship (q.v.),  though  in  England  It  is  a  synonym  for  the  kind  of  deeds  mentioned. 

INDEPENDEKCE,  a  n.e.  co.  of  Arkansas,  traversed  by  the  White  river;  1010  aq.m. ; 
pop.  70,  14,566.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  ^in,  cotton* 
tobacco,  maize,  hay,  and  cattle.    It  abounds  in  timber,  and  hais  valuable  minerals. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  dty  in  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Wapsipinicon  river,  and  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Minnesota  rail- 
roads, 65  m.  w.  of  Dubuque;  pop.  '70,  2,945.  It  has  2  banks,  9  churches,  10  public 
schools,  2  newspapers,  8  nre-eompanies,  several  fine  parks,  and  extensive  fair-grounds. 
It  is  the  seat  also  of  the  state  inscme  asylum,  which  m  1878  contahied  118  patients,  and 
whose  erection  cost  nearly  $1,000,000. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  4  m. 
e.  of  Missouri  river,  10  m.  e.  of  Kansas  City,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  railroad;  pop. 
70,  8,184.  It  has  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  8  hotels,  several  public  schools,  and  2  colleges. 
It  was  settled  in  1827,  and  was  formerly  the  rendezvous  for  the  emigrant  trains  from  the 
e.  to  California,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  and  was  occupied  m  1881  by  the  Mor- 
mons, who  were  expeUed  in  1888  and  settled  in  Illinois,  and  afterwards  in  Utah. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  t  of  Washmgton  co.,  Texas,  80  m.  e.  of  Austin,  25  m.  from 
Hempstead,  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad,  12  m.  from  Brenluun,  on  the  w. 
branch  of  that  road;  pop.  1000.  It  has  public  schools,  several  churches,  is  the  seat  of 
Baylor  imiversity,  ana  Baylor  college  for  women,  controlled  by  the  Baptists.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  theological  department,  with  5  professors,  80  students,  and  a  library  of  3,700 
volumes. 

INDEPENDENCE,  Declaration  of.    See  Declaration  of  lNDBFKia>KNCB. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  STATES,  a  term  applied  to  states  which  by  intematknial 
law  are  self-governing  as  to  their  internal  affairs,  and  also  perform  international  acta 
towards  other  states.  None  of  the  United  States  being  absolutely  self-governing,  and 
none  having  any  international  character,  none  is  independent. 
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B,  or  Cokobsoa'tiokalists.  The  distinctiTe  priociple  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  polity  is  that  every  Christian  church  or  congregation  Is  entitled  '*  to 
elect  its  own  officers,  to  manage  all  its  own  affairs,  and  to  stand  independent  of,  and 
irresponsible  to,  all  authority,  savins  that  only  of  the  Supreme  and  Divine  Head  of  the 
Church,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  They  regard  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  their  only 
standard,  and  hold  that  human  traditions,  fathers  and  councils,  canons  and  creeds, 
possess  no  tiuthority  over  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christians.  Congregationalism 
denies  that  there  is  any  authority  in  Scripture  for  uniting  the  churches  of  a  nation  or 
•province  into  one  church  or  corporation  to  be  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  bishops,  superior  to 
the  bishops  Or  pastors  of  particular  congregations,  or  by  a  presb^rtery  or  synod  consist- 
ing of  the  pastors  or  elders  of  the  several  congregations  of  the  nation  or  province.  This 
is  the  speciality  which  distinguishes  Independency  or  Congregationalism  from  Episco- 


l  universities,  about  the  year  1804.  But  the  early  i 
this  form  of  church  government  were  careful  to  repudiate  certain  inferences  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word.  "We  do  profess  dependence."  said  one 
of  them,  "upon  magistrates  for  civil  government  ana  protection;  dependence  upon 
Christ  and  his^word  for  the  sovereign  government  and  rule  of  our  administrations; 
dependence  upon  the  council  of  other  churches  and  synods,  when  our  own  variance  or 
ignorance  may  stand  in  need  of  such  help  from  them.'  The  independence  claimed  was 
only  the  right  of  every  individual  church  to  administer  its  own  affairs,  free  from  the 
control  or  authoritative  Jurisdiction  of  other  churches— a  right  compatible,  it  was 
asserted,  and  is  still  asserted,  with  union  for  the  promotion  of  common  ends,  and 
with  fraternal  aid  and  council  in  cases  of  variance  or  other  difficulty. 

DodrinaUy,  the  early  Independents  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  other  sections 
of  the  Puritan  family.  Theylield  in  substance  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
of  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  While  declining  subscrip- 
tion, and  frankly  tolerant  of  very  oonsiderM>le  diversities  of  opinion,  m<Kieni  Con- 
gregationalists  profess  to  be  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity. 

For  the  history  of  this  body  we  must  refer  to  the  works  named  at  the  end  of 
tliis  article.    But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  as  early  as  the  days  of  queen  Elifiabeth 
they  were  numerous  and  influential.    In  a  speech  made  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  in     , 
the  house  of  commons  in  1692,  on  the  subject  of  a  law  to  transport  the  Brownists 
— as  they  were  offensively  and  untruly  named— he  thus  refers  to  their  numbers:  "If 
two  or  three  thousand  Brownists  meet  at  the  sea-side,  at  whose  charge  shall  they    i 
lie  transported?  or  whither  will  you  send  them?    I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  am  afraid    } 
there  is  near  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  England;  and  when  they  are  gone,  who    I 
shall  maintain  theh*  wives  and  chiklren?"     Several  eminent  men  of  this  body  suf- 
fered death  for  their  opinions;  others  were  condemned  to  banishment.    The  greater 
part  retired  to  Holland.    Numbers  sought  an  asvlum  in  New  England;  and  America 
still  cherishes  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  the  founders  of  those  institu- 
tions which  are  the  sources  of  her  freedom,  her  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and 
lier  national  elevation. 

By  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  the  Independents,  along  with 
other  nonconform&ts,  were  subjected  to  much  suffering.  The  act  required  an  express 
assent  and  consent  to  everything  contained  in  the  revised  praye^book,  and  its  effect 
was  to  cause  1900  or  2,000  of  the  clergy  to  leave  the  church.  Still  the  Independents 
Increased;  and  the  revc^ulion  of  1688,  and  passing  of  the  toleration  act  in  1689,  at 
length  brouffht  them  relief.  Efforts  were  made  about  /this  time  to  brine  about  an 
accommodation  between  them  and  the  English  Presbyterians;  and  in  1691  heads  of 
agreement  were  drawn  up,  but  with  little  practical  result.  In  1780  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, and  Independents  formed  themselves  into  a  united  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
three  denominations,  for  the  protection  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.    The  Inde- 

Ssndents  are  the  largest  dissenting  body  in  England  except  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
y  the  census  of  1861  the  number  of  their  churches  in  England  and  Wales  is  given  at 
S,244,  with  accommodation  for  1,067,760  persons,  and  an  estimated  attendance  of  798,142 
(see  article  Obbat  Bbitain).  There  has  been  no  general  religious  census  since  1851, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Independent  body  has  very  largely  increased.  The  largest 
confederation  of  its  churches  is  "  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales," 
which  is  careful  to  lay  down  in  its  basis  the  principle  that  "it  shall  not,  in  any  case,  , 
assume  legislative  authority,  or  become  a  court  of  appeal." 

An  Independent  church  is,  from  its  very  constitution,  at  liberty  to  choose  any  man  ^ 
for  its  minister  whom  it  considers  qualified  for  the  officer-subject  only  to  the  check  : 
arising  from  the  fact  that  neighboring  mhiisters  will  refuse  to  ordain  or  recognize  ' 
a  man  whom  they  have  reason  to  regard  as  disqualified.     But  from  the  beginning 
the  Independents  have  attached  great  importance  to  an  educated  ministry.     Their 
leaders  in  the  Puritan  age,  such  as  Owen,  Howe,  and  Qreenhill,  were  men  of  great 
learning,  and,  as  soon  as  the  act  of  toleration  in  1689  allowed,  measures  were  taken 
for  secvuriog  a  succession  of  educated  men.    They  have  now  eleven  theological  col- 
leges in  England  and  Wales.    These  are  (with  the  number  of  8tu^e«|te  ^ig  ^'t^^uy  VC 
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Western  college,  Plymouth 173*3  15 

Roiherlium  college , 1756  14 

Brecon  college ..  1700  85 

Airedale  college,  Bradford 1784  14 

'.         HackuejT  college .•  1796  20 

i         Lancashire  college 1806  47 

Spring  HilK  Birmingham 1838  1^ 

New  college.  Loudou 1850  43 

Biila  college , 1842  80 

Bristol  inbtilute 1863   '        14 

Koltiugham  institute 1863  44 

In  this  list  *'New  college*'  is  a  union  of  three  older  colieses,  Homerton.  Hi^burj, 
and  Coward.  The  college  at  Oheshunt,  belonging  to  iadj  Huntingdon's  trustees,  was 
foundeit  for  the  |>re|>aratiun  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  niiuisiry.  In  any  section  of 
the  church  to  which  they  niiglit  be  adkfd.  But  it  is  virtually  an  independent  college — 
all  its  present  professors  and  almost  all  its  students  lieinfflndependents.  The  '*  Oir* 
martheu  Presbyterian  college/'  ihougii  gi>verned  by  Dr.  Williams's  trustees  who  are 
Unitarians,  has  sn  Independent  for  its  theological  professor,  and  *J8  Independent 
students.  The  Con^nvg^itionalistts  of  Scotland  have  a  tlieological  hall  in  Edinburgh. 
There  are  two  colleges  in  Australia  and  one  in  Canada. 

In  Scotland  Independency  may  Iw  traced  back  to  the  days  of  tikc  commonwealth^ 
during  which  ;t  was  imported  iiy  the  chaplains  and  soldiers  of  Cnimwell.  Bat  tlie 
present  Independent  churches  in  tM^otlandowe  their  origin  mainly  to  a  missionary  move- 
meut  in  the  eiMl  of  the  last  century  chief  among  the  kaden^  of  which  were  the  brothers 
Roliert  and  James  llaldanc,  Qravillc  Ewing.  John  Campbell,  and  John  Ailcman.  The 
Ualdaues  liecame  Baptists  in  course  of  timo— a  circumstance  which  greatly  divided  and 
weakeneil  the  new  community.  The  formation  of  an  academy  for  we  training  of  min- 
isters ill  1811,  and  of  the  Conffregationul  union  about  tlio  same  time,  did  much  to  restore 
the  lost  vi^fir  of  tlie  bmly.  There  are  about  100  churches  at  fMresent  in  this  *' union.*' 
It  skould  be  added  that  the  Baptist  churclies,  both  in  Enghuid  and  Scotland,  are  as 
strictly  **  Independent '*  as  those  which  bear  that  name. 

In  America  the  first  Independent  chureii  was  founded  by  John  Robinson  at  Plv- 
mouth.  New  England,  in  1620.  In  1637  tlie  spread  of  Antinomian  doctrine  caused 
much  discussion  in  the  church.  By  a  syoo<l  convt^ied  In  New  England  AntlBomianism 
was  unanimously  condemned.  In  1638  Harvard  college  was  founded.  In  1658  the 
Savoy  confesaon  was  adopted.  It  still  remains  in  force.  About  1750  Unitarian  prtn- 
ciplcH  spread  widely  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  A.merica.  In  1 785  a  separation 
took  place  between  the  Unitarians  aad  the  Trinitarians,  but  4>otb  still  retain  tlie  Congre- 
gational form  of  dmrch  government.  Harvard  college  is  Unitarian.  "Congregational 
ism." according  to  Dr.  Scluiff.  "bithe  rulingsect  of  the  six  north-eastern  states,  and 
has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  a  lieneflcial  influence  upon  the  religious,  social,  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  whole  nation.**  At  present  the  namber  of  Congregational  churches  in  the 
Unite<l  Slates  is  upwanU  of  2.500.  with  more  than  320.000  church-members,  aad  nearly 
400.000  chihl re n  iu  Sabbath-schools.  Exclusive  of  Harvard  ami  other  colleges^  in  tlie 
administration  of  which  they  have  a  share^  the  American  Independents  possess  theo- 
logical seminaries  at  Antlovor,  Bangor.  New  Haven,  Oberlin.  Hartford,  Oakland  (Cali- 
fornia), and  Chicago.  The  reader  may  consult  the  following  works  with  advantage: 
Dr.  Vaughan's  HUtorjf  of  EnglMi  Noneonformity;  J.  Fletcher's  HuttMry  cf  Indspendeney; 
Waddin;:ton's  ESuHy  Hi^ry;  Himbury's  Metnoriak;  Neal's  History  cfihe  ParUmnit;  Dr. 
Stoughton*s  EeeluHutical  Uid^ry  of  England;  and  Mosheim's  General  Ghureh  Hieiory. 

IN  DEPENDENTS  (ante).    See  Conqbeoationalism. 

ZNDETEBXniATE  FBOBLEXS.  It  was  shown  in  the  article  Equations  that  the 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities  eould  only  lie  determined  when  the  number  of  equa- 
tions was  equal  to  Uie  number  of  unknown  quantities,  but  that,  if  the  latter  exceeded 
the  former,  several  values  might  be  found  for  each  unknown,  in  which  case  the  problems 
I  which  give  rim)  to  the  equations  are  called  indeterminaie  problems.  For  example.  '*To 
find  thi!  number  which,  when  divided  bv  dand  8.  leaves  remainders  I  and  2,*'  is  an 
indeterminate  problem,  admitting  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions;  for  though  only 
one  unknown  quantity  appears  in  the  question,  yet.  in  order  to  form  aa  equation.  M-e 
are  olUiged  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner:  as  x  is  divisible  by.d,  with  a  remainder 
1.  «  =  2/>  4- 1 .  again,  as  :r  is  divisible  by  3»  with  a  remainder  2,  ar^S^  +  ^'*  hence  we  have 
the  equath>u  2p^l^3g'^2  (one  equation  to  find  two  unknown  quantities),  from  which, 
by  a  process  which  is  explained  iu  the  ordinary  books  on  algebra,  we  find  x^6r  —  1. 
where  r  is  any  positive  number  whatever.  The  values  of  a;  are,  therefore.  6.  11.  17.  28. 
etc.  In  general,  if  the  iK|uation  is  of  the  formojr-h^  ssr,  the  number  of  pairs  of 
values  (of  X  and  y)  is  finite-  but  if  of  the  form  ax  —  by  ^c,  the  number  is  infinite.  The 
Diophantine  (q.v.;  analysis  exhibits  a  very  intaresting  class  of  iadeterminate  problems  of 
the  second  degree.  Digitized  by  VjOOO  l^ 
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(more  fully  Ikdex  LiBRaaux  Pkohtbitorum).  a  catalogue  published  by 
papal  autbortty  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church  of  books  thu  reading  of  which  is  prohib- 
ited to  niemlK-rs  of  t hut  church,  whether  on  doctrinal,  moral,  or  religious |^rounrU.  Aa 
a  natural  cou.sequence  of  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  church  to  antiiority  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  to  infallibility,  thai  church  also  claims  the  right  or  tlie  duty  of  watching 
over  the  faith  of  its  members,  and  of  guarding  it  against  every  danger  of  corruptioo, 
the  chief  among  which  is  held  to  be  the  circulation  of  books  believed^to  be  injurious  to 
faith  or  to  morality.  The  earliest  recorded  exercise  of  this  restrictive  authority  is  the 
prohibition  of  the  writings  of  Arius;  and  a  council  of  Carthage,  iu  the  year  30b,  issued, 
even  for  bishops,  a  similar  prohibition  of  gentile  liooks,  although  it  permitted  to  them 
the  remling  of  tlie  works  of  heretics.  The  earliest  example  of  a  prohibitory  oitaloguo 
is  found  in  the  decree  of  a  council  held  at  Home  (494)  under  pope  Geintiu.s  {Labbe  Cane., 
ii.  col.  03^-41).  which,  having  enumerated  the  canonical  1>ooks  of  Scripture  and  other 
approved  works,  recites  also  the  apocryplial  books,  together  with  a  long  \Ul  of  heretical 
authors,  whose  writings  it  prohibits,  and  orders  to  be  eliminated  from  the  churches. 
The  mediaeval  popes  and  councils  pursued  the  simie  course  as  to  the  heterodox  or  dan- 
gerous writings  of  their  respective  periods,  and  the  multiplication  of  such  l)ooks  after 
the  invention  of  printing  led  to  a  more  stringent  as  well  as  more  systematic  procedure. 
The  university  press  of  Louvalu  issued  in  1546,  and  as^nin  iu  1550,  a  catalogue  of  pro- 
hibited lM>oks.  Similar  lists  appeared  by  authority  at  Venice,  Paris,  and  Cologne;  and 
Pius  IV.  issued  in  I'm?  and  1559  what  may  be  regarded  as  properly  the  lii'st  Roman 
Index.  One  of  the  gravest  undertakings  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  a  more  complete 
and  authoritative  enumeration  of  all  those  books  the  use  of  which  it  was  expedient  to 
proniliit  to  the  faithful.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  hud  made 
threat  progress  in  the  work;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  the  examination  of  the 
books  to  an  end  l>efore  the  close  of  the  council;  and  the  entire  of  the  papers  of  the  com- 
mittee were  handtkl  over  by  the  council  to  the  pope,  with  instructions  that  the  work 
should  1)6  completed,  and  the  result  published  by  his  own  authority,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  by  Pius  IV.  in  1564.  Further  additions  and  certain  modifications  of  its  rules 
Were  made  by  Sixlus  V.  and  Clement  VII.  It  was  republished  iu  1595,  and  with  the 
addition  of  such  books  as  from  time  to  time  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  prohibit,  iu  sev- 
end  subsequent  editions,  the  most  a^markable  of  which  are  those  of  Brasichelli  (Koine, 
1607);  Quiroga.  Index  Librorum  Erpurgandorum  (Salamanca,  1601);  and  Sotomayor, 
NoriminuB  Index  (Madrid.  1648).  The  edition  Iwst  known  to  modern  theological  readers 
is  that  of  Rome,  1819.  In  the  intervals  between  the  editions,  the  decrees  by  which  fur- 
ther additions  to  the  Ipdex  arc  made,  arc  made  public  at  Rome,  and  circulated  in  the 
various  countries. 

The  prohiiiiiions  of  the  Roman  Index  are  of  two  classes,  cither  absolute  and  total,  or 
partial  and  provisional,  *  uniil  the  Imok  shall  have  been  corrected.*'  The  cditi(ui  of 
Quiroga,  mentioned  aliove,  regards  thu  latter.  The  ground  of  the  prohibition  ma^^  lie 
either  the  authorship  of  the  work,  or  its  subject,  or  both  together.  Under  the  flisl  head 
are  prohibited  all  the  writings  of  hermarch$ — i.c .  the  first  founders  of  hcresieS'^no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  subject.  Under  the  second  head  are  prohibited  all  liooks  confess- 
edly immoral,  and  all  books  on  made,  necromancy,  etc.  Under  the  third  arc  prohilv 
ite(l  all  books  of  heretical  authorship  treating  on  (loctrinal  subje<:ts;  all  versions  of  the 
Bible  by  heretical  authors;  and  all  books,  no  matter  bv  whom  written,  which  contain 
8tat(!ments.  doctrines,  or  insinuations  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  Index,  in  the  first  Instance,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  congrifgation  of 
the  inauisition  in  Rome;  but  a  special  congrecation  of  the  Index  was  established  by 
Pius  v..  and  more  fully  organized  by  Sixtus  V.  This  congre^ition  consists  of  a  pre- 
fect (who  is  always  a  cardinal),  of  cardinals,  of  consulters.  and  of  examiners  of  Ixtoks 
(qiialificfit4}res).  Its  proceedings  arc  governed  by  rules  which  have  Iwen  authoritatively 
laid  down  by  several  popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIV..  iu  a  constitution  issued  July 
10.  1758,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  best  and  most  authentic  exposition  of  a 
Bubject  on  which  much  misconception  exists  on  the  part  of  Catholics  as  well  }is  of  Prot- 
estants. 

The  growth  of  modem  literature  has,  of  course,  entirely  outstripped  the  limited  and 
tardy  machinery  of  this  tribunal.  A  very  small  proporrion  even  of  the  most  anti-Catho- 
lic publications  outside  of  Italy  find  their  way  by  name  to  the  Roman  Index;  nut  liesides 
the  positive  pn)hibitions  of  the  Index  itself,  there  are  certain  general  rules  regarding  the 
use  of  l)ooks  by  which  the  freedom  of  what  is  considered  perilous  or  pernicious  reading 
is  much  limited  among  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  These,  however,  would 
be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  our  publication;  nor  could  the  rules  of  the  Index  even 
be  practically  brought  into  operation  In  iho8.j  countries  where  the  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant literatuR'S  are  so  interwoven,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  separate  them  even  iu  the  ordi- 
narv  intercourse  of  life.     See  Wctzer's  Kirchen-lAxioon^  art.  "  Index." 

iFew  parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  are  more  repugnant  to  intelligent  Protest- 
ants than  the  institution  of  the  "Index."  as  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Protestantism  itself— namely,  that  of  private  judgment.  And  lids  theoret- 
ical repugnance  is  increased  by  seeing  that,  in  its  practical  working,  such  names  as  Gib- 
bon^  RobertBon,  Guicciardiui,  Sismondi,  Halhim,  Groldsmith  {Hiduty  of  England^  pes- 
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•cartes»  Locke,  E»iit  {Estav  on  Pure  Bmuou),  J.  8.  Mill  {BOiikal  Beomam^,  Wliatelr 
{Logic),  Bacon,  Milton,  Addison,  Dante  {De  Monarehia),  etc.,  ate  pat  under  the  ban. 

IHBIA,*  an  extensive  region  of  southern  Asia,  celebrated  during  many  ages  for  iu 
riches  and  valuable  natural  productions,  its  beautiful  manufactures  and  co^tlv  merchan- 
dise, the  magnificence  of  its  sovereigns,  and  the  early  civilization  of  its  people.  It  pos- 
iiesses  especial  interest  to  the  Englishman,  from  the  intimate  connection  of  its  histoiy 
"With  that  of  his  own  country. 

Hither  India  is  the  central  peninsula  of  southern  Asia,  and  lies  in  8"*  4'  to  85**  n.  lat.. 
and  67**  to  92"*  e.  long.  According  to  these  limits,  its  length  may  be  stated  approx- 
imately at  1900  m.,  and  its  breadth,  reckoned  along  the  parallel  of  25**  n.  lat.,  at  1600 
m.,  with  an  area  of  about  1,800,000  so.  miles.  The  natural  boundaries  of  this  vasi 
region  are,  on  the  n.,  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  separates  it  from 
Tartary,  China,  and  Thibet;  on  the  w.,  the  Suliman  mountains  divide  it  from  Afgbanifr- 
tan  and  Beloochistan ;  on  the  s.,  the  Arabian  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Bengal;  and  on  the  e., 
the  hill-ranges  which  separate  Chittagong  and  Assam  from  Burmah.  From  the  mouthi 
of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Indus,  the  e,  and  w.  coasts,  inclining  towards  the  same  point, 
meet  at  cape  Comorin,  and  thus  give  to  southern  India  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle. 
The  two  sides  of  the  triangle  have  each  a  coast-line  of  about  2,000  miles.  India  is^  in 
fact,  from  its  great  extent  of  seaboard,  essentially  a  maritime  country. 

Further  India  is  the  name  given  to  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia.  It  is  not 
treated  of  in  this  article,  and  tor  information  concerning  it  reference  is  made  to  the 
articles  on  Siam,  Burmah,  Cochin-China,  etc. 

Phygieal  Features, — Hither  India  presents  a  most  diversified  surface  and  yaried  scen- 
ery; it  has  indeed  been  called  "an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth/'  consisting  as  it  does  of 
mountains  far  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow;  broad  and  fertile  plains^  bathed  ib 
in  tensest  sunshine,  arid  wastes,  ana  impenetrable  forests.  Its  great  natural  divisions 
are  the  sub-Himalayan  countries,  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  the 
highlands  of  northern  Hindustan,  and  the  peninsular  portion  of  the  country  to  the  s. 
of  the  Yindhya  mountains. 

T?ie  eub-mmcUayan  Countries  form  an  elevated  tract  lying  between  the  chief  ridge  of 
the  Himalayas  and  the  lower  elevations  which  adjoin  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and 
Indus.  They  consist  of  Cashmere,  Gurhwal,  Eumaon,  Kepaul,  Sikkim,  and  motan. 
all  hill-countries,  which,  owing  to  their  elevation  above  the  sea,  have  a  cool  climate  and 
the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zones.  These  regions  are  separated  from  the  plain  of 
the  Ganges  by  the  Terai,  or  Great  Indian  swamp,  which  extends  in  a  long  belt,  5  to  25 
m.  in  width,  from  Hurdwar  to  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is  covered  with  great  forest  trees* 
and  IS  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild  beasts.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  malaria  ren- 
ders it  uninhabitable  by  man  and  the  domestic  animals,  at  least  from  April  to  Oct 
It  is  then  said  to  be  abandoned  even  by  the  wild  beasts.  This  wilderness  forms  a  great 
physical  barrier  between  the  hill-countries  and  the  plains,  and  separates  populations 
distinct  from  each  other  in  race  and  language. 

T^  Piain  of  the  Ganges,  which  includes  Bengal,  Bahar,  the  Boab,  Oude,  and  Rohil- 
cund,  is  a  vast  alluvial  flat,  extending  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Punjab.  Through- 
out its  entire  length,  the  Ganges  and  its  numerous  tributanes  spread  out  like  the  veins 
of  a  leaf,  carrying  everywhere  their  fertilizing  influence.  The  population  of  these  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  plains  is  very  dense.  Scattered  over  the  agricultural  districts, 
and  massed  in  the  great  cities  and  towns,  there  are  not  less  than  100,000,000  people. 

The  Plains  of  ine  Indus,  in  the  n.w.,  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  Ganges,  and 
are  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Aravulli  hills.  The  Punjab  occupies  the  nortbera 
portion.  South  of  the  Punjab,  and  parallel  with  the  river,  the  great  sandy  desert  of  the 
Indus  extends  for  nearly  500  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Indus  is  continued  through 
Sinde  to  the  ocean.  The  plains  of  the  Indus  may  be  considered  to  include  Cutch  and 
Gugerat,  which  like  them  slope  towards  the  Arabian  sea.  Between  the  Indus  and  the 
Aravulli  mountains  lies  the  lliur  or  Indian  desert,  an  expanse  covered  with  sand-hills. 
400  m.  long  and  100  broad.  It  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indus  and  the  Lnm 
that  the  surface  can  be  cultivated — although  crops  of  grain  may  be  grown  in  a  few  nar- 
row valleys  after  the  rains.  The  horse  and  camel  alone  can  cross  this  desert,  which  is 
described  in  Hindu  geography  as  "the  region  of  death."  Like  the  Terai,  it  forms  a 
great  physical  barrier  separating  western  ana  eastern  India. 

The  Highlands  of  Northern  Hindustan  extend  from  the  Yindhya  mountains  as  a  base 
to  the  border  of  the  Thur.  They  include  the  table-land  of  Maiwa  and  Rajpootana  or 
Hajasthan,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Th>e  Peninsular  Portion  of  India,  s.  of  the  Yindhya  mountains,  which  remains  to  be 
considered,  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Dectan  (q.v.).  The  most  remarkable  geomphi- 
cal  feature  of  this  area  is  a  central  table-land— a  vast  plateau— extending  from  12*^ to  21* 
n.  lat.,  rising  from  2,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  inclosed  on  aU  sides  by  loftjr 

*  The  name  is  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Feniaiis,  who,  however,  applied  tlie  uune  of  Hin- 
dus at  first  only  to  the  dweUers  on  the  banks  of  the  river  aindhu  (Bans,  for  tnausX  From  tlii%  by  tlie 
regular  change  of  s  into  K  the  Persian  Hind  is  derlTed.  HhidustAn  (the  ooontry  of  the^OBdns)  is  s 
modem  word  applied  by  the  Perstans  to  the  whole  of  India;  but  Eutopeaaa  nndsrsr— <1  vBmm  appiyinf 
properly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  n.  of  the  Yindhya  mounta^^j^ed  by  VjOUV  \SC 
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tnountains,  between  which  and  the  sen,  on  the  e.  and  w.»  are  narrow  strips  of  low  flnt 
country,  divided  into  several  districts.  From  the  l<rw  country  on  the  coast  to  the  cen- 
iral  table-land  the  mountains  rise  abruptly,  in  a  succession  of  gigantic  temices  or  steps, 
and  hence  the  name  of  '*  Ghauts"  (q.v.).  The  rivers  of  the  Deccan  rise  in  the  western 
Ohauts,  and  after  transversitig  the  table-land,  descend  to  the  sea  over  the  eastern  Ghauts. 
The  slope  of  the  country  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  rivers;  it  has  a  gradual  incli- 
nation towards  the  east.  Ceylon,  the  Lacadive,  and  Maladive  islands  may  also  be  con- 
sidered to  l)e]ong  to  this  part  of  India. 

The  Hhnalaya  (q.v.)  and  the  SuUman  mountains  (see  Afohantbtan)  far  exceed  in  alti- 
tude the  chains  which  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  India.  The  F»n<2/i^a  mountains,  which 
cross  India  between  S^**  and  25'  of  n.  lat. ,  and  separate  Hindustan  proper  from  the  southern 
or  peninsular  portion  of  the  country,  nowhere  exceed  6,000  ft.  in  height.  The  Satpura 
range,  between  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapti  valleys,  is  a  spur  of  the  Vlndhya.  The  Wsniem 
QhauU  run  parallel  with  the  Indian  ocean  at  a  distance  of  20  to  40  miles.  At  Mahab- 
aleshwar,  the  sanitarium  of  Bombay,  they  rise  to  4,500  ft.,  but  they  are  lofty  near  Coorg, 
where  one  summit  has  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet.  On  the  opposite  coast,  forming  the 
south-eastern  buttress  of  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  are  the  Eastern  QhauU  (see 
Ghauts).  The  physical  geography  of  southern  India  presents  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  isolated  masses  upheaved  amidst  the  vast  plains  that  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Neilgherries  (q.  v. )  or  Blue  moun- 
tains, which  cover  an  area  of  000  sq.  miles.  Ootacamund  (q.v.),  the  great  sanitarium  of 
southern  India,  situated  in  the  midst  of  them,  has  an  elevation  of  7,400  feet.  Of  the 
minor  mountain-ranffes  of  India,  the  principal  are  the  Sewalik  range,  near  Hurdwar. 
rising  8,000  ft.;  the  Kalaor  Salt  range,  adjacent  to  the  Suliman  rati^,  rising  2,500  ft; 
the  AravulU,  between  the  basins  of  Uie  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  culminating  in  Mt.  Abu 
at  an  altitude  of  6,000  ft. ;  the  Katty war  hills,  rising  from  1000  to  8,000  ft.  in  the  center 
of  the  Kattywar  peninsula;  the  hills  of  Bundelcund,  2,000  ft. ;  and  the  Rajmalial  hills, 
rising  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet. 

Tlie  ridsr-system  of  India  is  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Indus  (q.v.)  traverses  the  n.w., 
and  drains  about  400,000  sq.m.  of  country.  The  Ganges  (q.^,  on  the  n.e.,  together 
with  its  tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  about  600.000  sq.  miles.  The  Brahmaputra  (q.v.) 
has  a  course  of  upwards  of  600  m.  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  Himalayas  to  that 
where  it  enters  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  eastern  side  of  Induir-the  region  southward  of 
tiie  Nerbudda,  and  eastward  of  the  Malabar  Ghauts — is  watered  by  18  rivers,  the  princi- 
pal being  the  Godavery,  830  m.  long;  Kistna,  800;  Cauvery  (Kaveri),  470;  Mahanadi, 
520;  Brahmini,  400;  North  Pennar,  850;  and  the  South  Pennar.  240.  About  20  rivers 
water  the  western  side  of  India.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the  Nerbudda,  800  m.  long; 
the  Tapti.  400— both  of  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Oambay ;  the  Myhl,  860  m. ;  Luui, 
890  m. ;  Bunnas,  180  m. ;  and  the  Bbadro,  Iw  miles. 

OeoJogy. — From  observations  that  have  been  made  at  different  points  in  India,  the 
general  features  of  its  geological  structure  are  known.  A  staff  of  geologists  com- 
menced more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  geological  survey  of  India,  which  has 
since  then  been  uninterruptedly  proceeded  with.  They  have  already  examined  an  area 
more  than  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  inquiries  have  sup- 
plied, for  the  districts  they  nave  dealt  with,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  India. 

India  is  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  range  of  the  Himalavas,  the  great  water-shed  of 
central  Asia.  These  mountains  consist  of  granitic  rocks  which  have  penetrated  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  thrown  them  up  in  endless  <^nfusion,  and  metamorphosed  them  in  many 
places  into  gneiss,  mlca-schist^  clay-slate,  or  crystalline  limestone.  Lavers  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  extend  along  the  base  of  the  mountains.  They  are  of  the  miocene  age, 
containing  the  remains  of  species  of  camel,  ffhraffe,  hippopotamus,  sivatherium,  elephant, 
crocodile,  and  tortoise.  These  are  extensively  developed  in  tlie  Sewalik  hills.  An 
immense  tract  of  post-tertiary  alluvial  deposits  covers  the  whole  of  the  river-basins  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  stretching  across  the  n.  of  India  from  sea  to  sea.  The  eastern 
and  western  Ghauts  consist  of  metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  continued  across  the 
country  to  the  n.  of  the  Godavery.  Between  tliis  transverse  band  of  altered  strata 
and  the  diluvial  deposits  of  the  n.,  a  large  tract  of  countiT  is  occupied  with  paleozoic 
rocks,  frequently  broken  through  and  covered  with  different  kinds  of  trap,  and  in 
some  places  overlaid  with  secondary  and  fresh-water  tertiary  strata.  One  of  the  most 
important  labors  of  prof.  Oldham  and  his  geological  staff  has  been  the  exploration 
of  the  great  Indum  coal-fields.  They  lie  in  a  region  bounded  by  the  Ganges  on  the  n., 
and  extending  beyond  the  Godavery  on  the  south.  The  coals  come  from  one  geological 
formation  called  '*Damuda,*'  from  the  river  Damodar,  in  the  valley  of  which  the  chief 
beds  occur.  It  differs  little  ^ologically  from  the  carboniferous  beds  of  England.  Iron, 
copper,  and  lead  are  worked  in  different  parts  of  India.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the  Salt 
range  above  referred  to,  and  produced  abundantly  by  evaporation  In  the  salt  lakes  of  the 
Thur. 

Vegetable  Productions. — ^Tlie  vegetation  of  India  is  as  varied  as  its  soil  and  climate, 

ftnd  passes  from  the  flora  of  a  tropical  to  that  of  an  alpine  region.    The  groves  of  jpalm 

that  border  the  coast,  and,  in  the  interior,  the  umbrageous  man^o  topes,  are  striking 

features  of  Indian  scenery.    Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in  India,  and  is  produced  in 
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all  ike  parts  of  the  countzy  in  which  irrigation  is  practioed.  Haiaee  and  wheal  ara 
the  giuins  cultivated  in  the  n.w.  provinces.  Opium  is  one  of  the  most  vulualile 
products  of  India.  In  1871-72  the  value  of  the  chests  exported  from  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  to  China  was  £6,850.000.  Coifee  is  largelv  produced  in  Ceylon,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  is  rapidly  spreading  in  southern  India.  Tea  cultivation  is  now  carried 
on  with  success  in  Assam,  and  is  spreading  over  all  the  hiU-countrios  of  n.w.  India. 
Cincliona,  introduced  from  ISouth  America  in  1860,  has  been  natuialized  with  great 
success.  The  cost  of  doing  so  was  £61,719.  "  The  return,''  Mr.  Markham  says,  **repn.* 
sents  a  value  which  is  simply  incalculable  and  without  price;"  a  cheap  supply  of  quiniu 
being  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  avertins  the  fevers  that  prevail  in  the  hot  and 
moist  parts  of  Inula.  As  a  commercial  specmation  the  measure  ultimately  will  prove 
highly  remunerative.  The  growth  of  cotton  has  been  much  extended  since  tue  American 
war.  The  finest  is  produced  in  Berar.  The  rhea,  or  Jute  plant,  ia  grown  in  Assam  and  Ben- 
gal, and  has  recently  given  rise  to  an  important  trade,  india-rubber  is  another  important 
product  of  Assam,  the  demand  for  which  is  increasing.  Within  the  last  15  years  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  Indian  forests.  Tlie  destruc> 
tion  of  the  woods  was  found  to  give  rise  to  destructive  floods,  and  to  render  the  waier- 
tupplv  uncertain  and  capricious  during  the  dry  season.  The  Indian  cultivators  have  Iwea 
rapidly  imroving  in  prosperity,  and  with  that  improvement  there  has  been  an  incareasing 
demand  for  timber  for  house  construction  and  furniture— a  demand  further  augmented 
by  the  requirements  of  the  railways.  In  order  to  protect  existing  forests,  and  extend  tlie 
area  of  the  timber-producing  districts,  the  Indian  forest  conservancy  department  was 
organized,  the  main  objects  of  which  were  the  definition  and  demarkatiuu  of  reserved 
forests,  and  the  prevention  of  jungle  fire»— that  is  to  say,  of  the  native  practice  of  burn- 
ing forests  for  cultivation,  and  tlie  cutting  and  clearing  away  of  creepers  round  the  young 
trees.  The  system  of  preparing  candidates  for  forest  service  was  commenced  in  1 867,  when 
the  first  examination  was  held  by  the  civil  service  examiners,  binco  that  time,  a  huge 
number  of  officers  who  have  studied  forestry  in  England,  Germany,  and  France  Imve 
been  sent  to  India,  and  great  satisfaction  has  been  pxprefiscd  with  the  work  they  have 
done. 

.  AnimnU. — The  domesticated  animals  are  horses,  asses,  mules,  oxen,  bufPaloos,  sheep, 
and  elephants.  Of  wild  beasts  (he  most  formidable  \b  the  Bengal  tiger.  The  other 
beasts  of  prey  are  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  panthers,  bears,  hyenas^  lynxes,  and  ioxca  Of 
poisonous  snakes  the  cobra  da  capello,  or  black- hooded  snake,  the  cobra  manilla,  and  sand- 
snake  are  the  most  common.  The  number  of  people  killed  by  wild  beasts  is  a  feature  of 
Indian  life.  In  1869  a  tigress  killed  137  people,  and  stopped  a  public  road  for  many 
weeks.  In  1871, 14,5^  were  known  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  that  year  by  snsJiLe-bites. 
In  1871  the  total  number  of  deaths  known  to  have  been  caused  by  dangerous  animals  of 
sU  classes  was  18,078.  It  is  believed  that  if  systeooatic  returns  were  kept^  the  number  in 
Britisli  India  would  be  found  to  exceed  30,000. 

Ciifitafe, — ^In  a  country  extending  over  26*  of  lat. — one  extremity  of  which  nina  far 
into  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  other  terminates  in  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  rising  far 
above  tlie  line  of  perpetual  snow— a  countrv  embracing  within  its  ample  circumference 
lowland  plains,  elevated  plateaux,  and  alpine  regions,  the  climate  must  differ  greatly. 
Hindustan  proper  may  be  said  to  have  throe  well-marked  seasons— tlie  cool,  the  hot,  and 
the  rainy.  The  cool  months  are  Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  a  part  of  Feb. ;  the  dry  hot  weather 
preoedes,  and  the  moist  hot  weather  follows,  the  periodiod  rains.  The  climate  of  sonthem 
India  is  greatly  regulated  by  the  monsoons  (q.v.).  The  central  tablehind  is  cool,  dry. 
and  healthy.  At  Ootacamund,  on  the  Neilgherries,  7,800  fu  above  the  level  of  the  Mk 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  57*  F.;  at  Madras,  88";  Bombay,  84":  Calcutta,  79': 
Bangalore,  74°;  and  at  Delhi,  72%  The  fall  of  rain  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
India.  A  map  of  tlie  Indian  rainfall  given  by  Mr.  Martdiam  in  his  report,  pablished 
in  1873,  shows  that  in  the  whole  of  n.e.  India,  from  the  valley  of  the  Sutle]  to  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Irrawaddy,  includinir  the  sub-Himalayan  countries,  Assam*  and  British 
Burmah.  and  between  the  western  Qhauts  and  the  Coromandel  coast,  exoeeda  75  inches. 
In  the  interior  of  tlie  Doccan  it  is  less  than  80,  and  in  Multan  and  Sinde  leas  than  15 
inches.  The  remainder  of  India  is  placed  between  the  extremes  repiesentcd  by  these 
damp  and  dry  belts,  but  ia.  as  compared  with  Europe,  an  arid  countrv.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  tanks  and  irrigation  canals  to  supply  moistiure  to  tlie  soil,  and  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  dry  oesRons. 

JnhalntarU  —Three  races  widely  distininiished  from  each  other  inhabit  India.    In 
I  the  n.c.  are  Mon^rols.  resemblinac  ihe  Tbilietann  and  Burmese;  in  the&,  DravidiaiM,  the 
t  relation  of  whom  to  other  great  brandies  of  the  human  family  is  still  a  subject  of  dif^nile: 
.  and  in  the  n.w.,  Aryana    It  is  supposed  lliat  at  a  remote  epoch  a  branch  of  the  Arynn 
race  (q.v.)  entered  the  penlnsih  ^rom  tlie  n.w.,  established  tliemselves  first  in  the  Pimiab. 
and  tlienre  gradually  diffused  themsel  vcsas  a  dominant  race  over  the  who'e  of  northern  and 
oentrai  India,  imbuing  the  subject  (x>pulation  more  or  iess  completely  with  their  religions 
system  and  their  lan^^ace,  and  thus  forminir  the  Hindus.     Tribes  still  inhabiting  the 
mountninous  districts  an<I  jun/rles  arc  mipnosed  to  be  outstanding^  islands  of  the  aborijrinsi 
population  that  resisted  the  tide  of  Hindu  conquest  and  civilization.    The  JFIinduiziDg 
influence  cxtendcfl  feebly,  if  at  all.  into  the  Dcccan,  the  great  majority  of  whose  inhabit- 
ants, therefor^  ore  supposed  not  to  belong  ethnologically  ^g'^^a^fM??  ^^^HC 
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Flnefessor  Friedrich  MQller  thns  distributes  tho  Indian  races  according  to  their 
languages  (see  also  the  (rf<^/VipA/^i2  ^{/'4[j7</r//i<;  for  Jan.,  1878). 

A.  MonguUh^V)  Thibetans,  subilivided  into  Thibetans  proper,  in  upper  terraces  of  the 
Himalayas;  and,  s.  of  tiiem,  the  sub-Hiumlayan  tribes,  spealLiug  Lepciia,  Kiranti,  Limbu, 
Murmi,  etc.  (2)  The  Biniian  or  Loliltic  races,  spealsing  Burmese,  of  Aracan,  Kooch, 
Dhimal,  Bo«lo.  Garo,  Mhi,  Singpho,  Naga,  Kuld,  etc.  (3)  The  Thai,  or  Siamese  luccs, 
speaking  Ahom  (Assam),  Khamti,  etc. 

B.  Uravidians,  subdivided  into — (1)  Tlie  Munda  branch — Kol  (in  Chota  N«gporc), 
Sontnl.  iijimusl,  Wtrali,  Uheel,  etc.  (2)  The  Dravida  branch  proper—Tr.nuiI,  'iciinga, 
Ciuiarese,  Malnyula,  Tulavu,  Todn,  Gouil.  Klioud.  Kujanialial.  KnI,  Brahui  (in  licloo- 
chistan).  (3)  Tlic  Singhalese  brancli  in  Ceylon,  including  the  Vcddahs.  'I'lic  Tainul, 
Teliuga,  Cunarese,  Maluyala,  Tuhiva,  and  ::>inglialesc  are  spoken  by  cultivated  races; 
tlie  other  languages  by  rude  hill-tril)es. 

C.  Aryans,  subdivided  into— (1)  Tlic  races  of  Dardistnn  and  tlic  n.w.  frontier,  inclnd- 
in^ijlhe  Siah-posli  Kaffirs,  and  other  rude  tribes.  (2)  The  Hindus,  inchuling  ihe  culli- 
vaied  races  speaking  the  following  languages:  Cashmiri,  spoken  in  Cashmere;  Pimjubi, 
in  the  Punjab;  Hindi,  in  various  dialects  sometimes  described  as  lan^iages,  sipoken  in 
the  western  plain  of  the  Ganges  and  Mahva;  Sindhi,  in  Sinde;  CutchT,  in  (*utch;  Gng- 
erali,  in  Gugcrat;  JIahrati,  in  tiie  n.w.  Deccan,  s.  of  the  Vindhya  mountains;  and 
Beiigidi,  spoken  in  tlie  plain  of  the  Ganges,  e.  of  the  liend  of  the  river  at  Kajmnhal; 
and  the  Orya.  Assami,  and  Nepauli.  all  i*Gsemliling  the  Bengali,  and  Kpoken  in  Crista, 
Assam,  and  Nepaul  l»y  the  Hindu  section  of  the  mhabitjuits.  For  an  aceonnt  of  tlio 
connection  of  these  languages  with  the  old  Prakrit  dialects  of  India,  ecc  Sanskrit  and 
Pali. 

Tlic  word  Hindu  is  used  in  various  senses,  and  it  is  important  to  guard  against  tho 
confusion  that  may  thence  arise.  It  is  applied  (1)  to  the  people  speaking  tlie  Hindi 
dialect  of  the  North-western  Provinces;  (2)  to  the  Aryans  of  northern  India;  (B)  to  tho 
cultivated  races  of  India,  both  Aryan  and  Dravidian,  who  profess  the  Hindu  religion, 
and  have  Iwen  influenced  by  the  Indian  civilization  common  to  both.  The  cultivated 
p^'oples  of  India  professing  the  Hindu  religion,  or  Hindus  in  the  third  sense,  not  only 
differ  in  language  in  different  provinces  of  India,  but  in  cuptoms  and  dress.  Tho 
Mohammedan  population,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  parts  of  India,  wear  the  Fame  dress, 
affect  the  Siime  customs,  and  speak  one  language— Hindustani  or  Urdu,  a  dialect  which 
sprang  up  at  the  Mohammedan  court  of  De»hi,  and  which, is  a  liighly  cultivated  fonn  of 
Hindi  intermixed  with  a  large  numl)er  of  Persian  and  Aral)ic  words.    It  is  the  language 

fenendly  used  by  tlic  British  government  In  official  business.    In  several  provinces, 
owevei",  attempts  have  been  recently  made  to  substitute  for  it  the  local  languages,  such 
as  Sindhi  and  Assami,  many  of  which  have  received  little  literary  cultivation. 

The  returns  published  with  reference  to  books  publithed  in  India  in  1872  unfortu- 
nately do  not  refer  to  all  the  provinces,  but  they  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  native  languages.  In  the  North-West  Provinces,  out  of  317  books  published,  90 
were  in  Hindustani  or  Urdu,  58  in  Hindi,  56  in  Persian.  47  in  Arabic,  and  558  in  English. 
In  the  Madras  presidency,  out  of  508  published.  177  were  in  Tamil,  115  in  Telugu,  26 
in  Malavalim.  22  in  Canarese.  and  70  in  English.  In  Br)mbay  Presidency,  out  of  779 
book.s,  214  were  in  Mahrati.  24?  in  Gugerati.  and  157  in  English.  In  Bengal,  7C9  native 
books  were  published,  but  in  what  languages  is  not  stated. 

In  India  tlierc  are  rude  trilx?s  belonging  to  the  Mongol,  Dravidian,  and  Arj'nn  races. 
The  Shdiposh  Kaffirs  and  kimlrcd  tril)es  or  Dardistan  aro  undoubted  Aryans,  who  know 
nothing  of  Hindu  culture.  Tlie  Mongols  n.  and  e.  of  the  Terai,  in  the  same  way,  hare 
none  of  tlie  culture  of  Bhotan,  Thiliet,  and  China.  They  have  caused  much  trouble  on 
tlie  Assam  frontier,  wliere  several  districts  arc  excluded  from  the  operation  of  regular 
laws,  and  tho  deputy-commissioner  of  Assam  now  holds  an  annual  meeting  of  the  hill- 
tribes.  From  1854  to  1865  the  Angami  Kagas  made  19  raids  into  the  plains,  and  killed 
286  people;  but  in  the  latter  year  a  militarv  post  was  occupied  in  their  countiy,  and  tho 
raids  have  ceased.  The  hill-tribes  of  the  Dravidian  race  are  also  in  tlie  lowest  stage  of 
savagery.  Among  the  most  important  and  liest  known  of  them  are  the  Bheels.  who  aro 
found  in  Candeish;  and  the  Khonds  and  Koles,  who  inhaiiit  Orissa.  The  former  were 
wont  to  live  by  plunder,  and  used  to  burst  out  of  their  jungles  like  tigers,  committing 
the  most  frightful  excesses;  but  in  1825,  after  various  methods  of  f^ubduing  them  had 
been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  the  British  government,  it  was  resolved  to  tempt  them  into 
military  service.  A  Bhecl  corps  was  raised,  into  which  all  the  wilder  spirits  were 
drnfled.  and  the  result  has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  habits  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  rest  of  tlie  people.  Roads  have  now  been  matle  throuirh  their  country,  and 
property  is  quite  safe.  The  Klionds  and  Koles.  however,  are  perhaps  a  more  interesting 
rare,  .^iiice  they  have  pro.«vrved  more  completely  what  may  lie  regarded  as  the  primilivo 
religion  of  Hfhdustan.  Forced  into  the  Jungles  and  mountains  of  Central  India,  by  tho 
victorious  advance  of  the  Aryan  race  from  the  n.w.,  they  have  preserved  (in  part  at 
least),  in  their  almost  inMCccs'sible  retreats,  the  grim  religion  that  prevailed  in  the  pen- 
insula iK'frirc  Biahmanisin  was  heard  of.  That  religion'may  be  briefly  characterized  as 
devil-worsliip.  The  Klmnds  sacrifirc  only  to  malignant  deities,  sucli  as  Siva  tho 
de.<^trnyer,  the  goddess  Kali,  and  the  God  of  th(j  earth,  whom  they  seek  to  propitiate  by 
human  sacrifice,  principally  of  chiUlrcn,  who,  however,  arc  not  taken  from  their  own 
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race,  but  kidnapped  from  neighboring  tribes.    Successful  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
British  government  to  suppress  these  practices. 

To  tlie  present  civilized  inhabitants  of  India,  wlio,  although  generally  a  mixed  race 
of  Dravidian  and  Aryan  origin,  now  form  niaiiy  distinct  nations,  no  general  statement 
can  apply.  The  acute  but  timid  Bengali  resembles  little  the  warlike  Sikh  of  the  Pun- 
Jab,  or  the  fierce  Afghan  of  Ilohilcuud;  and  the  patient  weaver  of  Dacca  is  wholly 
unlike  the  high-spirited  Rajpdt  of  Central  India.  The  Sikh  is  a  born  soldier,  who 
despises  the  llindu,  and  hates  the  Mussulman.  He  cares  nothini;  for  caste,  and  is  brave, 
faithful,  and  independent.  The  Mohammedans  of  India  are  degenerate  followers  of 
the  prophet,  and  their  religion  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  with 
the  idolatry  of  Asia.  The  Parsees,  a  mercantile  and  educated  class,  seated  at  Boml^j 
and  along  the  w.  coast  of  India,  are  the  descendants  of  the  fugitive  fire- worshipers  of 
Persia  (see  Parsees).  Of  the  morality  of  the  civilized  races  of  India,  in  general.  Mr. 
Markham  says  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  larger  towns,  the  residents  of  villa^ 
are  "  sinc^larly  temperate  as  a  rule,  chaste,  honest,  peaceful,  siugularly  docile,  easily 
governed,  and  patient." 

Two  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Hindus  arc  the 
institution  of  caste  (q.v.)  and  the  ifUlagesysUm,  The  latter  is  very  simple.  A  village 
in  Hindustan  does  not  mean  a  collection  of  houses  at  a  particular  spot,  but  corresponds 
rather  to  what  is  called  a  township  in  America.  It  is  a  district  embracing  an  area  of 
aomo  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  of  hind,  and  is  under  the  administration  of  native 
functionaries,  the  principal  of  whom  is  the  potail  (head-inhabitant),  a  kind  of  chief  mag- 
istrate, who  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  community,  settles  disputes,  attends  to  the 
police  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  Among  the  other  functionaries  .may  be  mentioned 
the  eurnum,  who  keeps  a  register  of  the  produce  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  aud 
draws  up  all  deeds  of  sale,  transfer,  etc. ;  the  Brahman,  or  village  priest;  and  the  school 
master.  Besides  these,  every  village  has  its  astrologer,  smith,  carpenter,  potter,  barber, 
doctor,  dancing-girl,  musician,  and  poet,  all  of  whom  are  rewarded  for  their  labors  oui 
of  the  produce  of  the  village  lands.  "Under  this  simple  form  of  municipal  g^ivern 
ment,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  lived  from  time  immemorial.  The  boundaries 
of  the  village  have  been  but  seldom  altered;  and  though  the  villages  themselves  have 
been  sometimes  injured,  and  even  desolated  by  war,  famine,  and  disease,  the  same 
name,  the  same  limits,  and  even  the  same  families,  have  continued  for  ages.  The 
inhabitants  five  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  breaking  up  and  division  ot  kingdoms: 
while  the  village  remains  entire,  they  care  not  to  what  power  it  is  transferred,  or  to  what 
sovereign  it  devolves;  it3  internal  economy  remains  unchanged;  the  potail  Is  still  the 
head-inhabitant,  and  still  acts  as  the  petty  judge  aud  magistrate,  and  collector,  or  renter 
of  the  village." 

BeUgion, — Hinduism  or  Brahmanism  is  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  tht 
inhabitants  of  India.  Mohammedanism  comes  next,  and  it  appears,  from  the  last  ceu 
8us,  that  the  number  of  persons  professing  this  creed  is  much  greater  than  bad  been 
supposed.  Of  the  06,000,000  forming  the  population  of  Bengal.  21.000,000  are  Moham- 
mdUans.  In  the  Punjab,  9,000,000  are  Mohammedans  and  6.000,000  Hindus.  In  Oude 
there  are  1,000,000  of  Mohammedans  to  10,000.000  of  Hindus.  In  the  North-westoru 
Provinces  there  are  25.000,000  of  Hindus  to  4,000,000  of  Mohammedans.  In  the  whole 
of  India  it  is  believed  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  Hindus  as  Mohammedans. 
The  Sikh  religion  (see  Sikhs)  is  professed,  according  to  the  census  for  the  Punjab,  by 
1.000,000  of  the  inhabitants.  They  hate  alike  the  Hindus  and  the  Mohammedan,. 
Buddhism  at  one  period  prevailed  very  generally  throughout  India;  it  is  now  coniincd 
to  Bhotan,  Ceylon,  and  the  Burmese  frontier.  Several  of  the  forms  of  religion  prcva 
lent  among  the  natives  of  India  are  treated  of  apart  (see  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism. 
Parsebs.  Sikhs):  what  we  shall  here  specially  consider  is  that  variety  of  crcccls  which 
Is  derived  from  Brahmanic  sources,  and  known  as  the  Hindu  religion,  or  Hindui&m. 
The  term  Hinduism,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  restricted  to  those  forms  of  the 
Brahmanic  religion  which  are  in  existence  now;  we  have  to  look  upon  it  as  comprising 
all  the  phases  of  this  creed  up  to  its  earliest  period. 

We  may  divide  Hinduism  into  three  great  periods,  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we 
will  call  the  Vedic,  Epic,  and  Purdnic  periods,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  first  is  derived 
from  the  sacred  books  called  the  Veda;  of  tiie  second,  from  the  epic  poem  called  the 
Bdmdyana,  and  more  especially  from  the  great  epos,  the  Mahdblidrata;  while  the  chief 
source  of  our  information  relative  to  the  last  period  is  that  class  of  mythologiciil  works 
known  under  the  name  of  Purdnas  and  Tantras.  It  is  necessary  here  to  guard  the 
reader  against  attempting  to  connect  dates  with  the  earlier  of  those  periods.  It  has 
not  been  uncommon  for  writers  on  this  subject  to  assign  thousands  of  years  Ixjfore  the 
Christian  era  as  the  starting-points  of  various  phases  of  Hindu  antiquity-  others,  more 
cautious,  marked  the  beginnings  of  certain  divisions  of  Vedic  works  with  1200.  1000, 
800,  and  600  years  B.C.  The  truth  is,  that  while  Hindu  literature  itself  is  almost  with- 
out known  dates,  owing  either  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  Hindu  mind,  or  to 
the  convulsions  of  Indian  history,  the  present  condition  of  Sanskrit  philology  docs  not 
afford  the  scholar  the  requisite  resources  for  embarkinja:  with  any  chance  of  success  in 
such  chronological  spccuhitions.  This  question  of  Hindu  chronology  will  be  more 
particularly  considered  in  the  article  Veda.     In  the  mcaDi|iBie,b|he  utmost  stretch  of 
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aflSiHiiption  which 'in  the  actual  coadition  of  Sanskrit  philology  it  is  permitted  to  make 
is,  that  the  latest  writiugs  of  the  Vedlc  class  are  not  more  recent  than  the  2d  c.  before 
Christ.  A  like  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  period  at  which  the  two  great  epic  poems  of 
India  were  composed,  aitliougli  there  is  reason  to  surmise  that  the  lower  limits  of  Umt 
period  did  not  ixnich  beyond  tlie  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Pur&nic  period, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  all  scholars  are  agreed  to  regaid  as  corresponding  with  part  of  our 
mediaeval  historv.  , 

If  the  Bt'st'  Veda — the  oldest  of  tiie  Yedos.  and  probabl;^  the  oldest  literary  document 
in  existence— coincided  with  the  be^ning  of  Hindu  civilization,  the  popular  creed  of 
the  Hindus,  as  depicted  in  some  of  its  hymns,  would  reveal  not  only  the  original  creed  i 
of  this  nation,  but  throw  a  strong  li^ht  on  the  original  creed  of  humanity  itself.  ( 
Unhappily,  however,  the  imagination,  indulging  in  such  an  hypothesis,  would  have  as 
little  foundation  to  work  on  as  that  which  would  fix  the  chronological  position  of  this 
Veda.  The  Hindus,  as  depicted  in  these  hymns,  are  far  removed  from  the  starting-point 
of  human  society;  nay,  Uiey  may  fairly  claim  to  be  ranked  among  those  already  civil- 
ized communities  exi)crienced  in  arts,  defending  their  homes  and  property  in  organized 
warfare,  acquainted  even  with  many  vices  which  onlv  occur  in  an  advaoiced  condition 
of  artificial  life.  See  Veda.  Yet  iii  examining  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  Rig- Veda  hymns,  it  cannot  be  deuiea  that  they  are  neither  ideas  engendered 
by  an  imagination  artificially  influenced,  nor  sucli  as*  have  made  a  compromise  with 
philosophy.  The  Hindu  of  these  hymns  is  essentially  engrossed  by  the  might  of  th^ 
elements.  The  powers  which  turn  his  awe  into  pious  subjection  and  veneration  are-:- 
Affju,  the  fire  of  the  sun  and  lightning;  Indra,  the  bright,  cloudless  firmament;  the 
Maruls,  or  winds  (see  Marut);  Surya,  the  sun  (seeBi^KTA);  Unhaay  the  dawn  (see  Ushab); 
and  various  kindred  manifestations  of  the  luminous  bodies,  and  nature  in  general.  He 
invokes  them,  not  as  representatives  of  a  superior  being,  before  whom  the  human  soul 
professes  its  humility;  not  as  superior  beings  themselves,  which  may  reveal  to  his 
searching  mind  the  mysteries  of  creation  or  eternity,  but  liecause  he  wants  their  assist- 
ance nmunst  enemies — because  he  wishes  to  obtain  from  them  rain,  food,  cattle,  healtii, 
and  other  worldly  goods.  He  complains  to  them  of  his  troubles,  and  reminds  them  of 
the  wonderful  deeds  they  performed  of  yore,  to  coax  them,  as  it  were,  into  aquicsccnce 
and  friendly  help.  "We  proclaim  eagerly,  MariUs,  your  ancient  greatness,  for  the 
sake  of  inducing  your  prompt  appearance,  as  the  indication  of  (the  approach  of)  ilus 
fihowerer  of  benefits;"  or:  "  Offer  Vour  nutritious  viands  to  the  great  hero  (Indra\  wlio  is 
pleased  by  praise,  and  to  Vis/mu  (one  of  the  forms  of  the  sun),  the  two  invincible  deities 
who  ride  upon  the  radiant  summit  of  the  clouds  as  upon  a  well-trained  steed.  Indra 
and  Vislinu,  the  devout  worshiper  glorifies  the  radiant  approach  of  you  two  who  are 
the  gmntcrs  of  desires,  and  who  bestow  upon  the  mortal  wno  worships  you  an  immedi- 
ately receivable  (reward),  through  the  distribution  of  that  fire  which  is  the  scattcrcr  (of 
desired  blessings)."  Such  is  the  strain  in  which  the  Hindu  of  that  period  addresses  his 
gods.  He  seeks  them,  not  for  his  spiritual,  but  for  his  material  welfare.  Ethical  con- 
siderations are  therefore  foreign  to  these  instinctive  outbursts  of  the  pious  mind.  Sin 
and  evil,  indeed,  are  often  adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are  praised  because  they  destroy 
sinners  and  evil-doers;  but  one  would  err  in  associating  with  these  words  our  notions  of 
sin  or  wrone.  A  sinner,  in  these  hymns,  is  a  man  who  does  not  address  praises  to  those 
elementary  deities,  or  who  does  not  gratify  them  with  the  oblations  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  believer.  He  is  tlie  foe,  the  robber,  the  demon— in  short,  the  borderer 
infesting  the  territory  of  the  ** pious"  man,  who,  in  his  turn,  injures  and  kills,  but,  in 
adoring  Agni,  Indra,  and  their  kin.  is  satisfied  that  he  can  commit  no  evil  act.  Yet 
we  should  be  likewise  wrong  did  we  judge  of  those  acts  of  retaliation  by  the  standard 
of  our  own  ethical  laws.  So  far,  indeed,  from  reflecting  unfavorably  on  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Hindu  community,  the  features  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  these 
hymns,  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  bespeak  the  union  and  brotherhood  which  existed 
amongst  its  members;  and  the  absence,  in  general,  of  hymns  which  appeal  to  the  gods 
for  the  suppression  of  internal  dissensions  or  public  vices,  bears,  apparently,  testimony 
to  the  good  moral  condition  of  the  people  whose  wants  are  recorded  in  these  songs. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  worship  of  elementary  beings  like  those  we  have  men- 
tioned was  originally  a  simple  and  harmless  one.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the 
Kig-Veda  hymns  know  of  but  one  sort  of  olfering  made  to  these  gods;  it  consists  of  the 
juice  of  the  soma  or  moon-plant,  which,  expressed  and  fermented,  was  an  exhilarating 
and  inebriating  beverage,  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  was  deemed  to  invigorate  the 
gods,  and  to  increase  their  beneficial  potency.  It  was  presented  to  them  in  ladles,  or 
sprinkled  on  the  sacred  Kusa  jorass.  Clarified  butter,  too,  poured  on  fire,  ia  mentioned 
in  several  hvmnsas  an  oblation  agreeable  to  the  gods;  and  it  may  have  belonged  to 
this,  as  we  bold,  primitive  stage  of  the  Vedic  worship. 

Tliere  is  a  class  of  hymns,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Rig- Veda  wliich  depart 
already  materially  from  the  simplicity  of  the  conceptions  we  are  referring  to.  In  these, 
which  we  conceive  to  Ik;  of  another  order,  this  instinctive  utterance  of  feeling  makes 
room  for  the  lanpiage  of  speculation;  the  allegories  of  poetry  yield  to  the  mysticism  of 
the  reflectimj^  mind;  and  the  mysteries  of  nature  becoming  more  keenly  felt,  the  circle 
of  beings  which  overawe  the  popular  mind  becomes  enlarged.  Thus,  the  objects  by 
which  Indra,  Agni,  and  the  other  deities  are  propitiated,  become  gods  themselves;  soma, 
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especially,  tbc  moon-plant  and  its  Juice,  is  invoked  as  the  bcstower  of  all  \ror1d1y  bo»nt. 
The  unluml  Sfiiritice,  the  properties  of  which  seem  to  be  moi^  mysterious  thnn  the 
offerings  of  soma,  or  of  cinritifd  butter — is  added  to  the  original  rites.  We  will  quote  a 
few  verses  from  the  second  book  of  the  Rig- Veda,  which  may  illustrate  the  et^c-nfiai 
difference  between  this  order  of  liymus  and  those  wo  nlludc^d  to  l)efore.  It  is  lh« 
horse  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  invoked  by  the  worshiper,  and  its  properties  are  praised 
in  the  following  strain: 

"Thy  great  birth,  O  Horse,  is  to  be  glorified;  whether  first  springing  from  the  firms 
ment  or  from  tlie  water,  inasmuch  as  thou  hast  neighed,  for  thou  hast  tlie  wings  of  the 
falcon  and  the  limbs  of  the  deer.  Trita  harnessed  the  liorse  which  was  given  by  Yama. 
Indra  first  mounted  him.  and  Gandharbn  seized  his  reins.  Vnsus,  you  fabricated  the 
horse  from  llie  sun.  Tiiou,  horse,  art  Yama;  thou  art  Aditya,  thou  art  Trita  by  n  mvF- 
terious  act:  thou  art  associated  with  Soma.  The  sages  have  said  there  are  three  bind- 
ings of  thee  in  licaven."  etc. 

Mystical  language  like  this  doubtless  betrays  the  aberration  of  tlie  religious  instinct 
of  a  nation ;  Imt  it  also  reveals  the  fact,  that  the  pious  mind  of  tlie  Hindus  was  no  longei 
satisfied  with  the  adoration  of  the  elementary  or  natural  powers;  it  slmwsthat  religion 
endeavored  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  creation.  This  longing  we  find,  ibcn. 
expressed  in  other  hymns,  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the  philosophicni  creed  of  the 
Vedic  period.  The  following  few  verses  may  tend  to  iilustrnte  the  nature  of  this  tliiiTi 
class  of  iiymns,  as  tliey  occur  in  the  oldest  Veda:  **  I  have  beheld  the  Lord  of  Men,*'  one 
poet  sings.  "  with  seven  sons  [I.e..  the  seven  solar  rays],  of  which  delightful  and  licnev- 
olent  (deity),  who  is  the  object  of  our  invocation,  there  is  an  all-pervndirg  middle 
brother,  and  a  third  brother  [i.e.,  Yftyu  and  Agni,  the  younger  brothere  of  Aditya,  tlie 
sun],  w*ell  fed  with  (oblations  of)  clarified  butter.  They  yoke  the  seven  Oiorses)*lo  the 
one-wheeled  car  [i.e.,  the  orb  of  the  sun,  or  time,  or  a  year];  one  horse  [i.e.,  the  sun], 
named  seven,  bears  it  along:  the  three-axled  wheel  [i.e.,  tiieday  with  its  three  divisions, 
or  the  year  with  three  seasons^hot,  wet,  and  cold;  or  time — past,  present,  and  future] 
is  undccaying,  never  loosened,  and  in  it  all  these  regions  of  the  universe  abide.  .  .  . 
Who  has  seen  the  primeval  (Being)  at  the  time  of  his  being  born?  What  is  that  endowed 
with  substance  which  the  unsubstantial  sustains?  From  earth  are  the  breath  and  blood, 
but  where  is  the  soul?  Who  may  repair  to  the  soul  to  ask  this?  Immature  (in  under- 
standing), undisceming  in  mind,  I  inquire  of  those  tilings  which  are  hidden,  (even)  from 
the  gods,  (what  are)  the  seven  threads  which  the  images  liave  spread  to  envelop  tlie  &ud 
in  whom  all  abide?"  Another  poet  sings:  •*  Then  there  was  no  entity  or  non-entity ;  no 
world,  or  sky,  or  aught  above  it;  nothing  anywhere  in  the  happiness  of  anyone,  involv- 
ing or  involved;  nor  water  deep  or  dancerous.  Death  was  not,  nor  was  there  immor- 
tality, nor  distinction  of  day  or  night.  But  That  breathed  without  affiation.  single  with 
her  (SicadM)  who  is  wUhin  him.  Other  than  lilm,  nothing  existed  (which)  siticc  Qmt) 
been.  .  .  .  Who  knows  exactly,  and  who  shall  in  this  world  declare,  whence  and 
why  this  creation  took  place?  The  gods  arc  subsequent  to  the  production  of  this  world, 
then  who  can  know  whence  it  proceeded,  or  whence  this  varied  world  arose,  or  whether 
It  uphold  itself  or  not?  He  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  the  ruler  of  this  universe,  docs 
indeed  know;  but  not  another  one  can  possess  this  knowledge." 

As  soon  as  the  problem  implied  by  passsiges  like  these  was  rai^«d  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hindus,  Hinduism  must  have  ceased  to  lie  the  pure  worship  of  the  elementary  powers. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  wc  sec  it  either  strug^lin^  to  recoccilc  the  latter  with  the  idea 
of  one  supreme  being,  or  to  emancipate  the  inquiry  into  tlie  principle  of  cPC'-*tionfiom  the 
elementary  religion  recorded  in  the  oldest  portion  of  Vedic  noetiy.  The  first  of  these 
efforts  is  polncipally  shown  in  that  portion  of  the  Vcdas  railed  Brdhmann  (?ee  VtDA), 
the  second  in  the  writings  termed  tfpanishad  (see  Ur.^NisnAD).  In  the  /?/tf/mi/it7fl*— a 
word  of  tlic  neuter  gender,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  similar  word  in  the 
masculine  gender,  denoting  the  first  Hindu  caste— the  mystical  allegories  which  now 
and  then  appear  in  what  wc  liavc  called  the  second  class  of  Vtdic  hynms.  are  not  onljr 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  gradually  brought  into  a  systematic  form.  Epi- 
thets given  by  the  Rig- Veda  poets  to  the  elementary  jiods  are  spun  out  into  legitids, 
as.suming  the  shape  of  historical  narratives.  The  Fimnlc  and  primitive  worship  men- 
tioned in  the  hymns  becomes  highly  complex  and  nrtlflcial.  A  ponderous  ritual,  founded 
on  those  legends,  and  supported  by  a  far  more  advanced  condition  of  society.  Is  brought 
Into  a  regular  system,  which  requires  a  special  class  of  priests  to  be  kept  in  a  pri»|xrr 
workinsr  order.  Some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  seem  to  belong  already  to  the  begintiinp  of 
this  period  of  the  Brilhmana  worahip.  for  in  the  second  book  of  the  Rlg-Veda  several 
such  priests  are  enumerated  in  reference  to  the  adoration  of  Agni.  the  god  of  fire;  but 
!  the  full  contingent  of  16  priests,  such  as  is  required  for  the  celebration  of  a  great  t-acii- 
'flce.  dc»c8  not  make  its  appearance  before  the  composition  of  the  BrTihmnnas  and  Inter 
Vedaa.  Yet,  however  wild  manv  of  these  legends  are,  however  dlNtanl  they  liccome 
from  the  instinctive  veneration  o^  the  elementary  powers  of  nature,  and  however  much 
this  ritual  Initrays  the  pnnlual  development  of  'the  institution  Of  castes — unknown  to 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig-\eda — there  are  stdl  two  features  in  them,  which  mark  a  pmgrc5« 
of  the  religious  mind  of  ancient  India.  While  the  poets  of  the  Itiir  Vetla  an-  chtifly 
concerned  in  glorifying  the  TiniMe  manifestations  of  the  elementary  gc>ds— in  the  Brfib- 
manas,  their  ethical  qualities  arc  put  forward  for  imitation  and  praise.     Truth  aod 
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nQtrmb.  'r\fM  and  wron;— in  the  moral  sense  which  these  words  Imply— ore  not  seldom 
^mpkantKed  in  the  description  of  tlio  battles  fought,  between  gods  and  demons;  and 
several  rttes  tbeiiiselves  nro  described  as  symbolical  representations  of  these  and  similar 
-qualities  of  tbe  gocnl  and  evil  beinss,  worshipetl  or  abhorred.  A  second  feature  U  the 
tendency,  in  theiie  BrAhmanos,  of  determining  tbe  rank  of  the  gods,  and  as  a  conso- 
qiience.  of  giving  prominence  to  one  speoinl  god  amount  the  rest;  whereas  in  the  old 
YeHic  poetry,  tbou^ii  wv  may  discover  a  predilection  of  the  poets  to  bestow  more  praise, 
for  nisUince.  on  ludra  and  Agtii,  thai  on  otlter  ginls,  yet  wo  find  no  intention,  on  their 
p:irt.  to  raise  any  of  them  to  a  supreme  rank.  Thus,  in  some  Brdhmanas,  Indra,  the 
god  of  the  tlrniainent,  is  endowed  wilh  the  dimity  of  a  ruler  of  the  gods;  in  others,  tlie 
«tt/i  receives  the  attri bates  of  superiority.  This,  is  no  real  solution  of  the  momentous 
problem  hinted  ut  in  such  Vedic  hymns  as  we  quoted  Ix^forc.  but  it  is  a  semblance  of  itL 
There  the  \yoQi  asks  **  >y hence  this  varied  world  arot-o"*— here  the  priest  answers  that 
"'one  god  la  more  elevated  thtm  the  rest:"  and  he  is  satisfied  with  regulating  tbedetatt 
•of  the  soma  and  animal  sacrifice,  according  to  tlie  rank  which  lie  assigns  to  his  deitiesw 

A  real  answer  to  this  great  question.is  attempted,  however,  by  the  theologians  who 
explained  tbe  *'  mysterious  doctrine,"  held  in  the  utmost  reverence  by  aH  Hindus,  and 
lajil  down  in  the  writings  known  under  the  name  of  Upani$/iad$,  It  must  eufflco  here 
to  state  that  the  object  of  these  important  works  is  to  explain,  not  only  the  process  of 
creation,  but  tlie  nature  of  a  supreme  being,  and  its  relation  to  the  human  soul..  In  the 
Upanishads,  Agni.  Indra,  Vtlyu,  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  become 
symbols  to  assist  the  mind  in  its  attempt  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  one  absolute 
1>eing.  and  the  manner  in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  its  worldly  form.  Tbe  human 
sold  itself  is  of  tbe  same  nature  ns  this  supremo  or  great  soul:  its  ultimate  destination 
is  tlut  of  becoming  reunited  with  the  supreme  soul,  and  the  means  of  attaininij  that 
«nd  is  not  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  but  the  comprehension  of  its  own  self  and 
of  the  gre:it  soul.  The  doctrine  which  at  a  later  period  became  the  foundation  of  the 
creed  of  the  educated — the  doctrine  that  the  supreme  soul,  or  (the  neuter)  Brahman,  is 
4he  only  retdity,  and  that  the  world  has  a  claini  to  notice  only  in  so  far  as  it  emanated 
from  this  being,  is  already  clearly  laid  down  in  these  Upanislmd.s  though  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed  still  adapts  itself  to  the  legendary  an<l  allegoncid  style  which 
ch:inicterizcs  the  BHiliniana  portion  of  the  Vedaa  The  UfxtniahaiU  became  thus  the  bam 
of  t/ie  eiUighUned  faith  of  India.  They  are  not  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  they  contain 
all  the  germs  whence  the  three  great  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy  arose;  and  like  the 
latter,  whiiti  revealing  (he  struggle  of  the  Hindu  miud  to  reach  the  comprehension  of 
one  supreme  being,  they  advance  sutliciently  far  to  express  their  belief  in  such  a  l>eing, 
but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the  inabdity  of  tlie  human  mind  to  comprehend  its 
osscncc.  For  the  different  periods  which  must  be  distinguished  in  the  compo<«itioii  of 
these  works,  and  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  general  ideas  briefly  adverted  to 
here,  we  refer  the  reader  to  tlic  article  IJpanishad. 

Tiie  Epio  period  of  Hinduism  is  marked  l>y  a  similar  development  of  the  same  two 
creeds,  tiie  g(?neral  features  of  which  we  have  now  traced  in  the  Vedic  writings.  The 
popuUr  creed  strives  to  find  a  center  round  whicli  to  gnmp  its  lmn«;(nary  gods,  whereas 
the  philosophical  creed  fimls  its  expression  in  the  groundworks  of  the  iidnkhpa,  Nydya, 
and  VedAfUa  systems  of  philosophy.  In  the  former,  we  find  two  gods  In  particular  who 
are  rising  to  the  highest  rank.  Vislinu  and  Siva;  for  as  to  Brahmil  (the  masculine  form 
of  Bralnnan),  thougli  hu  was  lr>oked  upon,  now  and  then,  ns  (Superior  to  l)Oth,  he  grnilu- 
all/  disappears,  and  becomes  merged  into  the  philosophical  Brahma  (the  neuter  form  of 
tiie  same  word),  which  U  w  furilier  evolution  of  the  great  soul  of  the  Upanishads.  In 
tiie  It't-mti^ana^  the  superiority  of  Vishnu  is  admitted  without  dispute;  in  the  great  epos^ 
the  Mahd*>hdrata^  however,  wiiicli,  unlike  the  former  epo<«.  Is  the  product  of  successive 
ag^-«,  there  is  an  apparent  rivalry  between  the  claimn  of  Vl^hnu  and  Siva  to  occupy  the 
hiiriiest  nink  in  the  pantheon:  but  Sanskrit  philology  will  first  have  to  unravel  the 
•cliriMioIoi^ical  position  of  the  various  portions  of  this  work,  to  lay  bare  its  groundwork, 
and  to  show  the  gradual  additions  it  received,  before  It  will  l)c  able  to  determine  the 
succesMive  formation  of  the  legeuJs  which  are  the  basis  of  classical  Hindu  mythology. 
Yet  HO  much  seem**  to  be  dear  even  already  that  there  is  a  pfedileclion  during  this  epic 
period  ff>r  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu;  and  that  the  policy  of  incorporating  ratlicr  than 
<*onib:iting  aut:i!^onistic  creedi^,  led  more  to  a  quiet  admission  than  to  a  warm  support 
of  Siva's  cliilnis  to  the  highest  rank.  For  the  clmrocter  of  these  gods,  for  the  relation 
in  which  the  conception  of  these  beings  stands  to  that  of  the  Vedic  time,  for  the  now 
ideas  whicli  they  impernon-ite  at  the  epic  period,  and  for  the  group  of  mythological 
beings  connected  witli  both  of  them,  we  refer  the  reiwler  to  the  respective  articles.  "We 
will  point,  however,  to  one  remarknble  mvth.  as  it  will  illustrate  tiic  altered  position  of 
the  gods  durini;  the  epic  period.  In  the  Vedic  hvmns,  the  Immortality  of  the  gods  is 
never  matter  of  doubt;  moMt  of  the  elementary  iM»ings  are  invoked  and  descrilKMl  na 
everla<fhig.  as  liable  neither  to  decay  nor  death.  The  oflPerlngs  Ihcy  receive  may  add 
1o  their  comfort  and  strength:  they  may  invigorate  them,  but  it  Is  nowhere  staled  that 
they  are  indis(>en<ijil>le  for  their  existence.  It  is.  on  the  contrary,  the  pious  sacrlflcer 
him^'lf  who.  through  his  offerins^s,  securer  to  himself  long  life,  and,  ns  it  Is  somelimcs 
hyperliolically  calle<l,  ini mort.nl ity.  And  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout  the  oldest 
'Brdhmanas.     It  is  only  in  the  latest  work  of  this  class,  Wie. SijUapatha-Brdhmana,  and 
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«DorD  especially  in  tbe  epic  poem8>  that  we  find  the  iolericw  goda  m  mortal  io  tbe 

beginning,  aad  a9  becomiog  immortal  through  exterior  agency.  In  the  8alapath&' 
Bmhmaaa,  the  juice  of  the  soma  plant,  offered  by  the  worshiper,  or  at  another  time 
chirified  butter,  or  even  animal  aacritices,  impart  to  them  this  immortality.  At  ih« 
epic  period,  Vishnu  teaches  them  how  to  obtain  the  amritat  or  beverage  of  inunor 
t&Uty,  without  which  they  would  go  to  destruction;  and  this  epic  amrita  itself  is  merely 
a  compound,  increased  by  imagination,  of  the  various  substances  which  in  the  Vedic 
writings  are  called  or  liaened  to  amrita,  i.e.,  a  "substance  that  frees  from  death.'" 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  gods  like  these  could  not  strike  root  in  the  religious  miod 
of  the  nation.  We  must  look  upon  them  more  as  the  gods  of  poetry  Ihan  of  real  life: 
nor  do  we  find  that  they  enjoyed  any  of  the  worship  which  was  allotted  to  the  two 
principal  gods,  Vishnu  and  8iva. 

The  philoHophical  creed  of  this  period  adds  little  to  the  fundamental  notions  con- 
tained in  the  Upanishads;  but  it  frees  itself  from  the  legendary  dross  which  still  imparts 
to  those  works  a  deep  tinge  of  mysticism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  conceives  and  develops 
the  notion  that  the  union  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  supreme  spirit  may  be  aided 
by  penances,  such  as  peculiar  modes  of  breathing,  particular  postures,  protracted  fast- 
ing, and  the  like;  in  short,  br  those  practices  which  are  systematized  by  the  Yosa 
doctrine.  The  most  remarkable  epic  work  which  inculcates  this  doctrine  is  the  cete- 
brated  poem  Bhagavadgitd,  which  has  been  wrongly  considered  by  European  writers 
as  a  pure  ^nkliya  work,  whereas  Sahkara,  the  great  Hindu  theologian,  who  com- 
mented c»n  it,  and  other  native  commentators  after  him,  have  proved  that  it  is  founded 
on  the  Yoga  belief.  The  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  supreme 
soul,  was  necessarily  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  former  must  have  become 
free  from  all  guilt  affecting  its  purity  beforo  it  can  be  remerged  into  the  source  whence 
it  proceeded;  and  since  one  human  life  is  apparently  too  short  for  enabling  the  soul  to 
attain  its  accomplishment,  the  Hindu  mind  concluded  that  the  soul,  after  the  death  of 
its  temporary  owner,  had  to  Ix)  born  agaiu,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  it  had  left 
undone  in  its  previous  existence,  and  that  it  must  submit  to  the  same  fate  until  its  task 
is  fulfilled.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  metempsycliotis,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  belief  ia 
grace,  is  a  logical  consequence  of  a  system  which  holds  the  human  soul  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  an  absolute  God.  The  beginning  of  this  doctrine  may  be  dis- 
covered in  some  of  the  oldest  Upanishads,  but  its  fantastical  development  beloogs  to 
the  epic  time,  where  it  pervades  the  legends,  and  affects  the  social  life  of  the  nation. 

Bee  M&TBMP8TCHOSIS. 

The  Puiil>'ic  period  of  Hinduism  is  the  period  of  its  decline,  so  far  as  the  popular 
creed  is  concerned.  Its  pantheon  is  nominally  the  same  as  that  of  the  epic  period. 
Brahmd,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  remain  still  at  the  head  of  its  imaginary  gods;  but  whereas 
the  epic  time  is  generally  characterized  by  a  friendly  harmony  between  the  higher 
occupants  of  the  divine  spheres,  the  Pur&nic  period  shows  discord  and  destruction  of 
the  original  ideas  whence  the  epic  gods  arose.  Brahm&  witlidraws,  in  general,  from 
the  popular  adoration,  and  leaves  Vishnu  and  Siva  to  fight  their  battles  in  the  minds  of 
their  worshipers  for  the  highest  rank.  The  elementary  principle  which  originally 
inhered  in  these  deities  is  thus  completely  lost  sight  of  by  the  followers  of  the  Purftnas. 
The  le^nds  of  the  epic  poems  relating  to  these  gods  become  amplified  and  distorted^ 
according  to  the  sectarian  tendencies  of  the  masses;  and  the  divine  element  which  still 
distinguwhes  these  gods  in  the  Rftm&yaoa  and  Mah&bhftrata,  is  now  more  and  more 
mixed  up  with  w^orldl]^  concerns  and  intersected  with  historical  events,  disfigured  in 
tJ^Mr  turn  to  suit  individual  interests.  Of  the  ideas  implied  by  the  Vedic  rites,  scarcelv 
a  trace  is  visible  in  the  Purdnas  and  Tantras^  which  are  the  text-books  of  this  creed. 
In  short,  the  unbridled  imagination  which  pervades  these  works  is  neither  pleasing  from 
a  poetical,  nor  elevating  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  Some  Purfimis,  it  is  true 
—for  instance,  the  BMgaTota — make  in  some  sense  an  exception  to  this  aberration  of 
original  Hinduism;  but  they  are  a  compromise  between  tlie  popular  and  the  Ved&nta 
creed,  which  henceforward  remains  the  creed  of  the  educated  ana  intelligent.  Tliey  do 
not  affect  the  worship  of  the  masses  as  practiced  by  the  various  sects;  and  this  worsliip 
itself,  whether  harmless,  as  with  the  worshipers  of  Vishnu,  or  offensive,  as  with  the 
adorers  of  Siva  and  his  wife  Durgft,  is  but  an  empty  ceremonial,  which,  here  and  there, 
may  remind  one  of  the  symboliail  worship  of  the  Vedic  Hindu,  but,  as  a  whole,  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  Vedic  scriptures,  on  which  it  affects  to  rest^  It  is 
tills  creed  which,  with  further  deteriorations,  caused  by  tlte  lapse  of  centuries,  is  still 
the  main  religion  of  the  masses  in  India.  The  opinion  these  entertain,  that  it  is 
countenanced  by  the  ritual,  as  well  as  by  the  theological  portion  of  the  Vedas,  is  the 
redeeming  feature  of  their  belief;  for,  as  nothing  is  easier  than  to  disabuse  their  mind 
on  this  score,  by  reviving  the  study  of  their  ancient  and  sacred  language,  and  by 
enabling  them  to  read  agam  their  oldest  and  most  sacred  books,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a 
proper  education  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  by  learned  and  enlightened  natives^  will 
remove  many  of  the  existing  errors,  which,  if  tliey  continued,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
further,  and,  ultimately,  total  degeneration  of  the  Hindu  race. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period,  and  the  creed  which  is  still  preserved  by  the 
educated  classes,  is  that  derived  from  tiie  tenets  of  the  Ved&nta  philosophy.  It  is  based 
on  the  belief  of  one  supreme  being,  which  imagination  and  speculation  endeavor  to 
invest  with  all  the  perfections  conceivable  by  the  human  mind,  but  the  true  nature  of 
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-wlifch  is,  nererCheless,  declared  to  be  beyond  the  reaclf  of  tboug^bt,  and  which,  on  tbU 
ground,  to  defined  as  not  possessing  any  of  the  qualities  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
able  to  comprehend  intellectual  or  material  entity.    See  Vkdanta. 

Hindu  ^iwjto.— This  designation  applies  to  the  sects  which  arose  during  the  third 
period  of  Hinduism.  Thev  suppose  that  their  worship  is  countenanced  by  the  Vedas; 
but  its  real  origin  is  derived  from  the  Purdnas  and  Tantran,  See  these  articles.  There 
are  three  chief  divisions  of  tliese  sects— the  adorers  of  Vishnu,  of  Siva,  and  of  the  wives 
or  female  energies  of  these  gods.  See  Vaisknavas,  Safvab,  and  SIktas.  Besides 
these  great  sects,  there  are  some  of  limited  extent  and  total  insigniflrance,  such  as  the 
worshipers  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire;  of  SOrya,  the  sun-god;  of  QaneM,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  and  the  obviator  of  impediments.  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  and  similar 
sects,  see  the  first  volume  of  the  Workicfthe  laU  H.  U.  WUton,  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  religious  sects  of  the  Hindus. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  divisions  of  India,  see  articles  on  the  various  provinces 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article.  See  also  India,  BmnftH;  Ikdia,  Native  States 
OF;  India,  French;  India,  Poktuouese. 

For  an  account  of  the  phitonophy,  literature,  architecture,  etc.,  of  India,  see  Sah- 
BKRiT  LrrERATtJRB  MlMlNfll,  NtIya,  Sankista,  VedInta.  For  the  history  of  India, 
see  following  article. 

I9DIA,  British,  is  the  name  ^ven  to  those  parts  of  Hither  and  Further  India  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  viceroy  or  j^overnor-general  of  India.  It  does  not  include 
Ceylon,  which,  although  a  British  possession,  has  its  government  entirely  separate  from 
that  of  Hindustan;  but  it  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  10''  & 
lat.,  and  thus  includes  part  of  Further  uidia  or  Indo-China. 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1868-72,  subsequently  revised  and  cor- 
reded: 


Tlerrltories  and  Prorinoes  under 
the  AdministraUoQ  of 


Area  in  BngUah 
Sq.Milca 


Population. 


Average  Pop. 
perSq.MUew 


Ctovemorgeneral  of  Indi*— 

A^ereand  Malrwara 

Coorg 

Berar 

Mysore 

Governor  of  MadraH 

**  Bombay 

Ltoutenantgovernor  of  Ben^^al 

^  North-west  Provliiees. . 

**  Punjab 

Chief  Commiaiioner  of  Oude 

Assam 

**  Central  Prorinoes 

"  British  Burmah 

Total 


a.711 
8.000 

vt,m 

88,8S5 
187,971 
134,468 
187,9«) 
81.408 
104,975 
88»098 
58,858 
84,968 
8B,fiM 


396,880 

16.^818 

t226,496 

5,059.413 

81.672.618 

15,840,200 

00,503,807 

80,781  ,«M 

17,611.408 

11,880.838 

4,188.019 

8,801,519 

8,747,148 


l46 
84 
136 
IT» 
V» 
131 
888 
878 
168 
408 
09 
97 
81 


909,884 


191,065,445 
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Q^>foemmerU, — By  an  act  of  parliament,  which  received  the  roval  assent  Aug.  S,  1868^ 

aueen  Victoria  was  declared  sovereign  of  India,  and  various  regulations  were  enacted  for 
le  better  government  of  Ihe  country.  In  1877,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  queen  formally 
assumed  the  title  empress  of  India.  The  home-government  of  India  is  vested  in  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  is  a  member  of  the  English  cabinet.  He  is  assisted  by  an  under-secre- 
tary  and  a  council  of  fifteen  memb^is.  The  Indian  executive  government  b  administered 
by  the  viceroy  or  governor-general  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  acting  under  the  control 
of  the  secretar^^  of  state  for  India.  The  viceroy  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for  a  tenu  of 
six  years,  and  is  assisted  bv  a  council  of  five  ordinary  members,  throe  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  two  by  her'majesty  s  warrant.  Each  of  them  has  charge  of  a  depart^ 
ment  of  the  executive.  The  c(nnmander-in-chief  may  be  constituted  an  extraordinaiy 
member  of  the  council  The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  the  members  of  tue 
executive,  together  with  twelve  members,  one  half  of  whom  must  bo  unconnected  with 
the  public  service.  They  are  ncxniuated  for  two  yean  by  the  viceroy.  British  India  is 
now  divided  into  the  provinces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table.  It  was  formerly  divided 
Into  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  and  in  ordinary  language, 
and  even  in  official  documents,  the  name  of  presidency  is  still  given  to  the  provinces  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  As  regards  military  matters,  the  old  threefold  division  may  be  said 
to  subsist,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  British  India  is  now  divided  into  the  four 
territories  under  the  governor-general,  and  the  nine  provinces,  enumerated  in  the  preced- 
ing table,  and  that  each  has  its  own  civil  government,  and  is  independent  of  the  others. 
The  two  governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  under  the  rule  of  governors  apppoLnted 
by  the  crown,  and  assisted  by  executive  and  legislative  coui  cils.  They  communicate  only 
vnth  regard  to  important  matters  with  the  home  government  through  the  governor- 
general.  As  regards  affahs  of  minor  impoitance,  they  correspond  directly  with  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India.  The  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  the  North-west  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjab  are  administered  by  lieutenant-governors  appointed  by  the  governor- 
general,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  secretary  of  state  lor  India.     In  Bengal,  the 
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lieutenaxit-Apvernor  is  assiflted  l^"  a  leglslatiire  council.  Otide.  Aanm,  the  Gentnl-Pior- 
inces,  and  jBritifih  Burmah  are  governed  by  chief  commisaioners  appointed  by  the  ladian 
government.  Ajmere  was  eeparated  from  the  government  of  the  North-weat  Prov«jio» 
m  1871,  and  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  govemor-generul.  Berar,  also  known 
under  the  name  of  the  asaigned  districts  of  Uyderauad,  Mysore,  and  Cooing,  are  adiviinis 
tered  by  commiBsioners  appointed  by  the  governor-general.  All  tiie  govcrumeiitB  of 
India  are  split  into  provinces,  over  each  of  which  a  commissioner  is  placou,  and  Ummc  are 
in  turn  divided  into  districts  under  a  jud^  and  collector.  The  provinoes  are  disUnguisbed 
into  regulation  and  non-regulation  provmoes.  In  the  former  the  revenue  is  collected  and 
iustice  is  administered  according  to  tixed  methods.  In  the  latter,  power  is  reserved  by 
legislative  enactment  to  modify  these  as  occasion  requires.  Resident  political  agenla  are 
appointed  by  the  British  government  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes.  The  Ofwrninied 
Civil  Service  is  composed  of  Europeans  who  conduct  the  general  adminifttration  In  the 
Indian  provinces.  Since  1854  the  members  have  been  recruited  from  the  successful  can- 
didates at  competitive  examinations  instituted  for  the  purpose,  held  in  London.  The 
Uneotenanted  Civil  Service,  appointments  to  which  are  made  by  the  authorities  in  India, 
is  composed  of  Europeans,  Eurasians  ^the  elass  sprung  from  native  mothers  by  European 
fathers),  and  natives.  Municipalities  m  India  were  hrst  created  for  the  throe  presidency 
towns,  and  it  was  not  till  1850,  1856,  and  18U8,  that  acts  were  passed  under  which  a  lam 
number  of  Indian  towns  have  obtained  municipal  Institutions,  which  are  gradually  dif- 
fusing the  habit  of  self-government  over  the  whole  country. 

Military  hbrce.—lhQ  Indian  military  service,  lilte  the  civil  service,  underwent  a 
thorough  reorganization,  consequent  on  the  great  mutiny,  and  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  from  the  Elast  India  company  to  the  crown.  In  1878  the  establiahod 
military  force  of  British  India  numbered  190,175,  Including  officers;  of  whom  128.68S 
were  natives,  and  60,227  English  (exclusive  of  officers).  India  is  divided  into  throe 
military  divisions,  which,  although  named  after  the  three  old  presidencies  of  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Bengal,  and  perpetuating  their  names,  have  not  exactly  the  same  limits.  Of 
the  native  troops,  47,000  belonged  to  the  Bengal  array,  27,000  to  the  Madras  anny.  and 
24,000  to  the  Bombay  army.  The  British  forces  are  chiefly  stationed  in  the  Punjab,  and 
ftlon^  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  In  1872  there  were  87,000  English  soldiers  in  these 
provinces,  of  whom  12,000  were  in  the  Punjab,  10,400  were  in  the  Bombay  prcaideocy, 
and  12,200  in  that  of  Madras. 

The  Police  in  British  India  include  a  force  of  190,000  constables  or  rcguhr  polio^Dcn, 
and  the  village  watchmen  who  aid  them.  The  minimum  ago  of  adimssion  is  17,  the 
maximum  21.  Each  district  has  a  Jail  and  a  police  superintendent;  and  the  districts  are 
grouped,  for  police  puxposes,  into  circles  under  deputy- InspcctorB-gcncral.  while  the 
whole  police  force  in  each  province  is  under  an  inspector-general.  The  constabulary  Is  a 
purely  civil  force,  subject  in  all  respects,  except  Internal  dlsoiplinc,  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Adminiatration  of  CizU  Justiee.-^lu  1861,  by  an  act  of  pariiamcnt.  high  courts  of  Judi- 
cature were  established  at  each  presidency  and  in  the  North- west  Provinces,  under  the 
control  of  a  chief -Justice,  and  as  many  other  judges,  not  exceeding  fifteen,  as  her  majcaty 
may  appint.  In  1871-72,  there  were  1,088,153  civil  suits  in  India,  and  there  ran  be  no 
doubt  that  the  machinery  for  litigation  supplied  by  the  courts  is  much  employed.  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  however,  fears  tliat  the  tendency  to  uphold  the  bare  doctrines  of  law--the 
literal  fulllllment  of  contracts  alle^  to  have  been  entered  Into  by  ignorant  and  improvi- 
dent people— leads  to  great  hardship  in  cases  which  affect  poor  men  and  benefit  tin  rich 
end  litigious.  The  civil  procedure  code  of  India  offers  fncilities  for  litigation  which  ore 
apt  to  be  abused.  Sir  George  Campbell,  in  Illustration  of  the  views  entertained  of  ImJ 
proceedings  by  some  classes  of  Indian  litigants,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  litigaUoB 
between  the  members  of  a  family  originally  belonging  to  one  of  the  hilltribcs.  One  of 
the  parties,  after  litigating  through  all  the  courts  of  India,  got  a  decree  in  the  bighot 
court.  But  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  privy  council,  and  the  suitor's  funds  were 
exhausted.  8o  they  caught  an  old  man,  carried  him  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  sacrificed 
him  to  propltmte  the  gods  who  rule  the  decisions  of  tlie  privy  council.  The  civil  pro- 
cedure <  ode  worked  such  mischief  among  the  Sontals,  that  the  people  were  exaspcntod, 
and  had  to  be  removed  from  tiie  operation  of  laws  applicable  generally  In  Bengal. 

lievenve,  Expenditxive,  <?/c.— The  annexed  table  snows  the  gross  amount  of  the  public 
levenue  and  expenditure  of  British  India,  with  the  surplus  or  deficiency  of  revenue  in 
each  of  the  under-mentioned  years: 


Tears      Gross 
ended.  .Bevenua 


Total  Expenditure. 


In  T"^^ft. 


L 


isco... 

1870  .. 

isri  .. 
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The  grofls  amount  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  in  each  proTincc  in  British 
India,  exclusive  of  receipts  and  expenditure  in  England,  for  the  year  ending  Mar.  ^1, 
1875»  is  shown  below: 


Be  venue. 


Expenditure. 


India  mtd^r  the  goremor-geneml, 

Bengal 

Not-in-weat  Pi'ovincee 

Oude  

Punjab 

Central  ProTlnoes 

British  Bui-mah. 

AEi'UXL 

MaditiB 

Bombay  (induding  8inde)    

Totala 


£2.5418,800 
6.»7U,317 
a.i47,Q8d 

66i.0Ul 
8.!)73.8bX} 


£18,447ja60 

8,aJ7.7U9 

675,a«) 
1,747,4« 

uoi,tMa 

801.aN) 

7,aMS474 


£50.^,688 


£40,7CO,5 


Tlic  revenues  and  expenditure  of  the  Eastern  settlements,  and  of  Hyderabad  assigned 
4istricts,  or  the  Berars,  are  separated  from  the  revenues  and  expenditure  of  Britisli  India, 
and  not  included  in  the  above  statement.  The  total  revenue  ot  British  India  for  1878-7S 
wascstunated  at  £63,195,000;  the  expenditure  at  £61,089.000.  The  chief  items  of  the 
revenue  arc  much  In  the  same  proportion  year  by  year.  In  1875  they  were :  knd  revenue, 
£21,087,912;  opium,  £8,324,879;  salt,  £6.150,662;  stamps.  £2,758,042;  customs,  £2.678,- 
479;  excise  on  spirits  and  drugs,  £2,346,143.  Tlie  land  tax  alone  produces  nearlv  the 
half  of  the  whole  revenue.  In  India  the  government  has  always  been  considered  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  actual  cultivators  pay  a  rent  or  tax,  in  collecting  which  differ- 
ent systems  have  hitherto  been  followed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Known  as  the 
J^mmdaH  iieUletncnt,  Ryotirar,  and  Mouzauar  or  VilUigc  Settlement  The  latter  is  the 
oldest  and  the  simplest  system.  Each  village  under  this  arrangement  was  regarded  as  a 
.separate  municipality,  and  each  was  assessed  by  the  government  at  a  particular  sum,  for 
the  due  payment  of  which  the  headman  of  the  village  was  considerea  responsible.  The 
individual  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  rested  with  the  village  authorities,  and 

f)vemment,  provided  it  received  its  regular  dues  through  the  poUtil,  interfered  no  further. 
he  origin  of  the  Zemindari  and  Hyotwar  settlements  requires  some  explanation.  When 
the  English  first  entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  country,  they  found  that  the 
practice  of  native  sovereigns,  their  predecessors,  had  been  to  farm  out  tlie  land  revenues 
of  the  countr)r  to  the  nobles  of  the  court,  or  to  wealthy  bankers,  who  annually  paid  a 
£xed  amount  into  the  roval  treasury,  and  collected  the  government  dues  on  their  own 
behalf,  from  the  actual  cultivators  oi  the  soil.  These  farmers  of  the  revenue  were  termed 
Zemindars.  The  question  for  the  English  rulers  arose,  whether  or  not  they  were  to  con- 
sider these  men  as  proprietors.  In  Bengal  and  Bahar  they  were  so  recognized,  and  con- 
firmed in  their  position,  the  government  holding  them  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
dues  on  their  estates,  and  regarding  the  cultivators  on  the  farms  as  their  tenants.  This 
■was  lord  Comwallis's  Zemindari  settlement.  In  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  opposite  course 
was  pursued.  Claims  of  the  middlemen,  or  farmers  of  the  revenue,  to  enjoy  any  proprie- 
tary rights  were  totally  ignored;  and  under  sir  Thomas  Monro,  the  ryotwar  system  waa 
introduced,  by  which  government  makes  a  separate  settlement  with  each  individual 
cultivator  or  ryot,  who  is  recognized  as  the  virtual  proprietor  of  the  land,  or  tenant  direct 
under  government,  so  long  as  he  pays  the  land-tax  annually  charged  on  his  estate  or 
farm.  In  1871,  under  the  administration  of  lord  Mayo,  there  was  create<i  a  new  depart- 
ment of  revenue,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  It  has  charge  of  all  questions  relating  to 
land  revenue  and  settlements,  works  of  agricultural  improvement,  silks  and  libers,  forests, 
commerce,  trade,  and  the  industrial  arts.  It  has  also  under  its  charge  the  cr>llection  of 
statistics,  placed  under  another  new  department,  the  statistical  survey  of  India,  of  whidi 
the  director-general  is  Dr.  Hunter.  His  book  on  Oiissa  (sec  below)  was  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  work  done.  A  series  of  leading  questions  has  been  issued  by  the  director- 
ceneral,  showing  exactly  what  information  is  required  from  residents  in  the  different 
oistricts.  A  connected  account  of  each  district  will  be  prepared  from  the  returns,  and 
these  will  be  in  turn  condensed  by  the  director-general  into  nn  imperial  statistical  accr)unt 
of  India.  "This survey,"  says  Mr.  Markham,  ''forms  an  epoch  in  statistical  enterprises^ 
and  its  practical  results  will  be  most  important  " 

Currency.^-In  British  Indite,  a-^counts  are  kept  in  rupees,  annas,  and  pic — 16  annas 
going  to  the  rupee,  and  12  pie  to  the  anna.  The  coins  are  rupees  (value  2s.  ktcrllng),  and 
half  and  quarter  and  half -quarter  rupees,  in  silver;  and  in  copper  |,  i,  i,  },  -,^7,  of  an 
iuma.  The  currency  of  India,  however,  is  chiefly  silver,  of  which  a  large  amount  is 
coined  anhually.  The  coinage  bears  the  impress  of  queen  Victoria  as  empress  of  India, 
.  in  the  native  costume.  In  1861  an  act  was  passed  by  the  government  of  India  providing 
.  for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  by  means  of  promissory  notes.  The  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  in  1877  was  £11,641,654. 

The  public  debt  of  India  in  India  and  England  in  1872  amounted  to  .£112.814,760, 
oa  which  the  interest  paid  was  £533,329.    In  1877  the  total  amounfW^-dcbt  waft 
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£127.820,159,  of  which  £71,928,126  had  been  taken  up  in  India,  and  £55,897,088  in  Bag 
land. 

Cammeree,— In  1875-76,  6,259  vessels,  of  2,629,923  tons,  entered  Indian  ports  in  the 
foreign  trade;  and  6,201,  of  7i)9,003  tons,  cleared   The  great  bulk  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  India  is  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  the  following  table  shows  the  Indian 
X  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  exports  thither. 
I  Tear  ended  liarch  SI.  Total  Imi»oita.        Total  ExporCii 

!  1873 £86.431,210         £66.640.043 

1874 89,628,662  56,940.078 

1875 44,868,134  67,984,689 

1876 44,188,062  60^291,781 

1877 48,876,761  66,048,789 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  British  India  in  1872  was  £31,083,- 
747;  of  treasure,  £11,673,818.  The  chief  items  were:  coal  and  coke,  £514,704;  cotton 
manufactures,  £17,484,887;  metals  of  all  kinds,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured. 
£2,890,775;  salt,  £913,976;  raw  silk,  £651,696;  silk  manufactures,  £4b0.948;  f^pihits 
£560,485;  sugar  and  saccharine  matter,  £709,779.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  187^ 
was  as  follows:  Indian  produce  or  manufactures,  £61,697,225;  foreign  mercbandbe, 
£1,488,622;  treasure,  £1,476,093.  The  chief  exports  in  the  same  year  were  the  following 
Coflfee,  £1,880,410;  cottonwool,  £21,272,430;  cotton,  manufactures  of,  £1J91.688;  dv^ 
of  all  kinds,  £3,956,869;  grains  and  pulse,  £4,865,748;  hides  and  skins,  £2,515,800;  jute 
and  manufacture  of  jute,  £4,299,767;  opium,  £18,365,228;  seeds,  £2,728,127;  silk, 
£1,130,706;  tea,  £l,48:i,186;  wool,  £906,698.  In  1875-76,  the  value  (including  trcasum 
of  the  total  imports  was  £44,188,062:  of  exports,  £60,291,731.  The  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  India  is  carried  on  with  Qreat  Britain;  but  there  is  also  an  extensive  commerce 
with  Ceylon,  the  Straits  settlements,  China,  Australia,  the  Persian  gulf,  the  Red  eea.  and 
several  of  the  European  states. 

Hoada  and  Railways,— &\i\ce  1836  great  trunk-roads  have  been  constructed  in  variotB 
purts  of  India.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawer,  1400  m.  long 
The  importance  of  these  great  works  has  now  diminished,  owing  to  the  extension  of  a 
flreat  railway  system  in  India.  The  chief  railways  now  open  are  the  East  Indian,  from 
Calcutta  to  DeUd;  the  Indian  Peninsula,  which  forms  a  branch  to  Bombay;  the  Delhi 
Punjab,  and  Binde,  which  will  ultimately  connect  the  system  with  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus;  the  Bombay  and  Baroda,  which  runs  n.  from  Bombay;  the  Madras  railway,  ran 
I  ning  8.e.  to  Hadras,  and  thence  s.w.  to  BeypQr  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Up  to  March^ 
!.  1876,  £93,720,794  had  been  expended  bv  the  guaranteed  railway  companies,  and  £8,000. 
000  were  required  to  complete  their  lines.  The  net  receipts  in  18*5  were  £3,647,868. 
including  £71,354  from  the  state  lines.  If  we  estimate  the  afpital  at  £97,000,000,  this 
represents  an  average  return  of  £8,  15s.  per  cent  upon  the  five  per  cent  guaranteed  capi 
tal,  and  a  net  loss  to  the  government  of  £1,242,107.  As  the  railways,  however,  are  now 
almost  completed,  it  is  expected  that  their  financial  position  wifl  soon  improve.  In 
1876-77  the  net  loss  to  government  was  only  £588,467.  In  1877  there  were  in  all  6,948 
m.  of  railway  open  in  India,  and  near  3,000  more  in  course  of  construction.  Nearly  17,000 
m.  of  telegraphs  connect  all  the  important  cities  of  British  India,  this  Indian  system  bemg^ 
oonnectea  by  three  Unes  with  England. 

Irrigation  "Works  and  Canals. — We  have  already  referred  to  the  importance  of  irriga 
tion  in  India,  and  the  great  attention  riven  to  the  subject  within  late  yeare  Ou-  space 
will  not  permit  us  even  to  enumerate  the  great  works  recently  undertaken  in  the  basins 
of  the  Indus,  Ganges,  Mahanaddy,  and  Tapti,  and  in  other  parts  of  India,  to  supply 
water  to  the  rich  but  parched  soil,  and  thus  extend  the  area  of  cultivation.  Several  of  the 
canals  are  adapted  for  navigation  as  well  as  irrigation — and  when  works  now  in  progress 
in  Sirhind  have  been  completed,  there  will  be  navigable  communication  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Sutlej,  and  down  the  Indus  to  Eurachee.  To  give  the  greatest  possible  efficiency 
to  the  action  of  the  government  in  relation  to  Uie  extension  of  canals,  an  inspector 
general  of  irrigation  works  has  been  appointed,  with  irrigation  secretaries  in  the  various 
provinces. 

Disease  in  India.— The  climate  and  sanitary  condition  of  India  give  rise  to  pestUences 
which  at  intervals  carry  desolation  over  the  country,  whilst  disease  in  its  woret  form  b 
•never  absent.  Hospitals,  richly  endowed  and  adnurably  regulated,  supported  as  well  by 
government  as  by  private  munificence,  exist  in  all  the  large  towns;  and  great  efforts  are 
constantly  made  to  bring  the  benefits  of  medical  skill  and  knowledge  wiffiin  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes.  In  all  parts  of  the  countrj'  dispensaries  have  been  opened,  where  medi 
dues  are  given  out,  and  patients  advised.  Much  of  the  disease  of  India  is  due  to  bad 
water  and  bad  drainage;  and  where  a  new  water-supply  has  been  introduced,  and  drains 
have  been  made,  as  in  Calcutta,  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has 
been  marked.  Nearly  2.000,000  of  persons  were  vaccinated  in  India  in  1872.  Mortality 
tefearfuUy  aggravated  by  the  passion  of  the  people  for  pilgrimages.  All  ages  and  sexes 
traverse  vast  areas,  and  die  by  hundreds  on  the  route.  The  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
^  ^2u5?"^^"  ^^  Mecca,  Kerbela,  and  Jerusalem;  and  a  lai^ge  proportion  never  return. 

Smtgratton  and  Cohnization.—'From  the  table  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  appeara 
that  the  population  of  British  India  is  vcit  unequally  dLntributed.     While  Bengal 
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Mfi0  H  dty  in  the  density  of  its  population,  the  adjoining  i>royinceBof  Afisam  and  Buimah, 
althougli  no  lees  fertile,  have  a  very  small  number  of  inhabitants.    The  recurrence  of 
famines  in  this  over-peq[>led  district  shows  the  importance  of  encouraging  emigration. 
The  tearplanters  are  now  attracting  lar^  crowds  into  Assam  and  other  districts.    In  1871 
the  number  despatched  was  7,022  against  4,8(53  in  1870,  and  the  number  is  increasing. 
In  Burmah  there  were  97,679  coolie  immigrants  in  1871-72.  The  distant  emigration  from 
India  iias  become  very  important  in  recent  years,  and  to  regulate  it  the  Indian  emigration 
act  (vii.  of  1871)  was  passed,  consolidating  all  previous  laws  for  tlie  protection  of  the  > 
emigrant  cooliea    Ono  condition  with  respect  to  emigration  from  India  to  the  British  C 
colonies  is  that  there  g^«J1  be  40  women  to  every  100  men.    In  1871-72  the  number  of  ] 
emigrants  who  left  Cfdcutta  for  the  West  Indies  was  8,231,  and  the  condition  as  to  the  |' 
proportion  of  the  sexes  was  fully  complied  with.     In  the  same  year  3,383  returned  to  '. 
Calcutta.     Afl  a  rule,  the  Indian  emigrants  improve  their  condition  by  service  iu  the 
West  Indies.      It  is  thought  that,  except  to  a  few  limited  districts,  colonization  from 
England  must  ever  be  impracticable  in  India  on  account  of  the  un^vorable  character  of 
the  climate;  for  the  European  race  settled  in  the  country  rapidly  degenerates,  and  in  a 
few  generations  becomes  effete,  and  bodily  and  mentally  enervated.    A  constant  stream 
of  British  capital,  however,  and  fresh  directing  energies  in  its  application,  is  the  great 
want»  and  what  would  secure,  as  nothing  else  can,  the  development  of  its  unlimited 
resources.    Indigo  and  suoar  factories,  and  coffee  and  tea  plantations,  have  been  the 
principal  undertakings  in  which  independent  British  capital  and  energy  have  been  hitherto 
•embarked,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

ChrUUanUy  ia  /n<2ia.— India  was  one  of  the  earliest  fields  of  Christian  missions. 
Tradition  assigns  it  as  the  scene  of  the  apostle  Thomas's  labors  and  martyrdom.  Whether 
this  was  the  case  or  not,  we  find  a  Syrian  church  planted  in  Malabar  in  southern  India» 
which  undoubtedly  had  a  very  early  origin.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  from  the  middle 
of  the  16th  c.  onwards,  had  a  larjge  success  in  India.  See  Xavieb,  Fkancis.  The 
Catholic  missions  now  contine  their  attention  to  their  Christian  converts.  They  an 
divided  into  two  branches — the  Portuguese  or  Goa  branch,  and  the  Jesuit  misaion. 
The  number  of  the  former  in  Bombay  is  not  known;  they  number  elsewhere  48,000.  The 
Jesuit  converts  exceed  half  a  million  in  Madras,  Pondicherry,  and  Travancore.  The 
oarliest  Protestant  missionaries  in  India  came  from  Holland  and  Denmark.  With  the 
latter  mission  the  eminent  Schwartz  was  connected.  England's  first  missionary  effort  was 
put  forward  by  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  U-ospel,  and  the  Christian  knowl- 
•edge  society,  which  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  by  aiding  the  Danish 
mission  already  established  in  southern  India.  Subsequently,  the  East  India  company 
■adopted  the  policy  of  excluding  missionaries  altogether  from  their  territories;  but  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  these  restrictions  were  withdrawn,  a  great  work  has 
been  entered  on,  in  which  all  denominations  are  represented.  In  Bengal  16,000  ryots 
profess  Protestantism.  In  Chota  Na#;pore,  within  the  last  20  years,  German  mission- 
aries have  converted  20,000  Koles.  In  Oude  and  Rohilcund  there  are  2,000  converts. 
In  southern  India  the  numbers  are  much  greater.  The  entire  number  of  Indian  Protes- 
tants in  India  in  1852  was  128,000;  in  1862,  213,182;  and  in  1872,818,863.  Mr.  Mark* 
ham,  who  gives  these  figures  in  his  report  for  1873,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  missions, 
eays:  "The  government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  obligations  under  which  it 
is  laid  by  these  600  missionaries,  whose  blameless  example  and  self-denying  labora  are 
infusing  new  vigor  into  the  stereotyped  life  of  the  great  population  placed  under  Eng- 
lish rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in  every  way  better  men  and  better  citizens  of 
the  great  empire  in  which  tney  dwell."  In  the  proclamation  to  the  princes,  chiefs,  and 
people  of  India,  read  in  the  principal  cities,  on  iNov.  1,  1858,  it  was  declared  "that  none 
liUaU  be  in  anywise  favored,  none  molested  or  disquieted,  by  reason  of  their  religious  faithi 
and  observances,  but  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the 
law."  The  fullest  toleration  in  matters  of  faith  is  enjoyed  throughout  British  India. 
Fanaticism  only,  as  when  it  seeks  to  enforce  the  burning  of  widows  or  suttee  (g.'v.),  or 
offero  human  bieings  in  sacrifice,  is  curbed  bv  the  ruling  power.  There  is  no  exclusively 
endowed  state-church,  but  government  continues  to  pay  the  state  grants  made  to  Hindu 
temples  and  to  Mohammedan  mosoues.  Clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  are  retained  on  the  government  establish* 
ment  as  civil  or  military  chaplains.  There  are  church  of  England  bishops  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  * 

Ekiucation, — The  education  of  the  people  of  India  is  based  on  the  system  set  forth  in 
a  dispatch  of  sir  Charles  Wood,  dated  July  19,  1854.  The  main  principle  of  the  dispatch 
was  that  European  knowledge  should  be  diffused  through  the  languages  understood  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people;  but  that  the  teaching  of  English  should  always  be  combined 
with  careful  attention  to  the  study  of  the  vernacular  languages.  With  regard  to  tlie 
wealthier  classes,  it  was  declared  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  establishment  of  uni- 
veratties  in  India,  conferring  degrees,  and  based  on  the  model  of  the  university  of  Lon- 
don. They  were  not  to  m  places  of  education,  but  to  tast  the  value  of  education 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  civil  engineering. 
Such  universities  have  accordingly  been  established  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay: 
and  since  1859  government  schoote  have  been  opened  for  the  instruction  of  nil  classes  of 
tho  Indian  people.     In  each  province  there  is  now  a  director  of  public  instruction, 
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assisted  by  school  inspectors,  one  of  wliom  liaft  under  his  care  one  circle  or  talifllvtrioii 
of  the  pruviDce.  Nornin)  schools  for  the  trainin;;  of  tcHchers  have  also  beeDestabliadicd. 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  spread  female  education.  In  1874-75  tlure  were  53,764 
goverunieut  and  private  schools  and  colleges,  givinir  iustniction  to  1,608,026  pupils,  the 
gross  expenditure  on  goveniment  schools  from  imperial  and  other  sources  beni<r  upwards 
of  £1,000,000.  In  the  r^orth-west  Provinces  the  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction 
is  about  220.000.  There  ai*c  250  boys  in  every  8.000  people,  and  of  these  16  are  at  gov- 
ernment schools,  14  at  vernacular  schools,  and  2  learn  English.  In  the  same  3,000  peo- 
ple there  are  200  girls,  and  1  is  at  school.  In  1875-6,  838  candidates  passed  tlieentrance 
examination  at  the  university  of  Calcutta,  662  at  Madras,  and  481  at  Bombay.  The 
postal  statistics  partly  illustrate  native  progress.  The  nuinlier  of  letters  and  newspapcn 
carried  by  the  post  more  tlian  doubled  in  tlie  ten  j'ears  1867-76.  The  total  number  of 
letters,  etc.,  sent  througii  the  posi-otlices  of  British  India  in  1875-6  was  119,470,9-^1. 

Adminuitratite  Divisions. — The  Loiter  Prumneea  of  BengcU,  under  their  lieutenant- 
governor.  Bengal  in  niis  sense  includes  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bnhar,  Cliota  Nagpore, 
and  Orlssa.  Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  government.  Assfwi  was  detached  from  Bengal, 
and  made  a  separate  g«)vernment  under  Its  own  chief  commissioner,  in  1874  For  ssini- 
tary  reasons  the  seat  of  government  Is  not  now  at  Gk)whatty.  but  at  I>ebrugurh.  The 
North-west  Prwiiiceit^  under  their  lieutenanl-ffoveruor,  formerly  under  the  same  adminis- 
tration as  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengid,  constitute  a  distinct  j;overnmcnt,  the  csipitad 
being  Allahabad.  Oude {or  Avdli)\^  another  local  government,  its  head  being  stj'led 
chief  commissioner.  The  seat  of  government  is  Luoknow.  The  Punjab  is  administered 
by  a  lieutenant-governor;  its  capital  is  Lahore.  The  Central  Pravinees  beoime  a  sepa- 
rate chief  commissionership  in  1861;  Kagpore  is  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  government. 
In  British  Barmah,  the  three  provinces  of  Antcnn,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim  fonn  the 
adminisinition  of  a  chief  commissioner.  The  territories  immediately  tinder  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  governor-ffeneral  are  Ajmerc  and  Mairwara,  Coorg,  Berar,  and  Mysore. 
Most  of  the  preceding  administrations  lie  within  the  limits  of  wliat  used  to  Ix;  known  as 
the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  other  two  **  presidencies"  have  not  much  changed  their 
areas.  Madras^  w*ith  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  has  an  ofHcial  head  willed  governor. 
Bombay  t  named  after  the  scnit  of  government,  has  also  a  "governor."  It  should  beatidcd 
that  as  the  tlu'eeFold  division  into  presidencies  is  maintained  for  military  purposes,  the 
array  of  Ben^l  is  responsil)lc  for  the  territory  not  included  in  Madras  or  Bombay,  save 
that  Mysore  is  garrisoned  by  the  Madras  army. 

Hiittory. — The  oldest  history  of  India  is  entirely  legendary;  it  Is  shrouded  in  mythical 
narratives,  which,  though  of  the  highest  interest  fn)in  a  religious  and  archaeological 
point  of  view,  do  not  enlighten  us  as* to  the  dates  of  the  persoiuiges  concerned,  nor  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  facts  which  they  record.  Thus,  the  solar  and  lunar  dynasties  spoken 
of  in  the  epic  poems,  the  RAmAyana  and  Mnhibhdrattt,  and  in  the  Puranas,  as  well  as 
other  dynasties,  like  that  of  Pradyoia,  S'isundjra,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  Pttrdna/f, 
are  for  the  present,  nt  least.  l)eyond  the  reach  of  history,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  this  word.  The  first  reliable  date  to  be  met  with  In  ancient  Hindu  history  Is  that  of 
Ohanflroffupfa;  for  he  is  the  king  whom  the  Greek  historians  call  Sundrocoittts;  nnd  as  he 
was  t  he  al  ly  of  Seleucus,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  reigned  about  800  B.C.  He  belonccd 
to  the  Man rya  dynasty,  which  contains  another  distinguished  name,  that  of  the  king  Asika, 
who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Buddhist  history,  and  probably  reigned  from  208  to  236 
B.C. ;  but  since  the  history  of  this  and  other  dynasties  which  reigned  in  different  parts  of 
India  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  concerns  more  the  special  student 
of  Hindu  antiquity  and  Indian  history  than  the  general  reader,  we  must  content  our- 
selves here  with  refen'ing  those  who  tjike  an  interest  In  it  to  the  admirable  work  of  prof. 
Christian  Lassen,  the  IndischeAlterthumsknnde.y^hcre  they  will  not  only  find  the  richest 
material  collected  In  any  one  Iwok  hitherto  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  also  loam  to 
appreciate  tlie  difficulties  which  beset  the  questions  of  ancient  Hindu  history  and  chro> 
nology. 

Prom  the  Mohammedan  Chnqf test  {IQ0\)  to  the  doae  of  Viscount  Ganninfs  Administra- 
tion (1862).— /fowM  ofOhimi  (1001-1167).  The  sultan  Mahmftd,  sovereign  of  the  small 
state  of  Ghizni  (q.v.J.  was  the  first  conqueror  who  permanently  established  the  Moham- 
medan  power  in  India.  In  1186  the  house  of  Ghizni  lK?came  extinct,  and  the  Hindu 
princes  fell  one  by  one  before  a  succession  of  Mohammedan  dynasties,  whose  names 
and  dates  are  as  follows:  Slate  kings  t?/"  i>^Wt(  1206-1 88*^).— O tie  of  these  sovereigns, 
Altmish,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1211,  added  Ihc  greater  part  of  Hindustan  proper 
to  his  dominions.  an<l  in  his  reign  the  Monirol  Genglps  Khan  devastated  the  north  eastern 

Earts  of  India.  In  Balin's  reign  (about  1284)  the  Mongols  made  a  second  irruption  into 
lindustnn.  but  were  totally  defeated  by  the  monarch's  eldest  son.  the  heroic  Mohammed, 
who  fell  in  the  notion.  The  Kh^jis  and  Ilovse  of  Tophlak  (1288-1412).— In  1290  the 
Mongols  mjidc  their  thinl  an<l  last  great  irrnption  into  Hindustan,  but  were  almost  anni- 
hilated by  Zafir  Klinn.  whose  name  became  so  proverbial  among  the  Mongols,  that  when 
their  horses  started,  they  wonhi  ask  them  if  they  saw  the  irliosi  of  Zsifir  Khan.  In  15>fl>7, 
during  the  reign  r)f  the  hist  of  the  Toghlak  kings,  the  Tartar  Tlnuir,  or  Tamerlane, 
sacked  Delhi,  and  proohiimr'd  himself  emperor  of  India.  The  Synds  (1419-1450). 
The  House  of  Lodi  (1430-1326).     To  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  succeeded  the  Great 
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Mo^U  or  Eimm  <ff  Timwr  (1595-1707).  Bnber,  who  bad  for  82  yean  been  sovereign  of 
Oabttl,  bi?aded  India  for  theHfth  time  towards  the  end  of  Uie  year  1625  (see  Baisbr),  and 
after  doing  Imttle  witli  sultan  Ibrahim  on  the  pUiu  of  Puniput,  April,  1520,  entered 
Delhi  in  triumph,  and  estubiished  himself  as  emperor  of  the  Mobamniedan  dominions  in 
India,  in  right  of  his  ancestor  Timur.  tie  died  in  1580,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Humayiin.  The  celebrated  Akbar(q. v.),  son  of  Huniayun,  liecnme  emperor  in  1556, 
and  reigned  for  nearly  25  years.  His  son  ascended  the  throne  in  1605,  and  his  ji^randson, 
Bhah  Jehan,  in  1627.  In  1658  Shah  Jehan  was  imprisoned  by  his  son,  the  fiimous 
Aurungaelx9  (q.v.),  wlio  usurped  the  imperial  power.  This  remarkable  man  niijicd  tlio 
Mogul  empire  to  the  highest  pitcli  of  greatness  and  splendor,  and  was  the  ablest  and 
motti  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  amliitious  and  bigoted,  of  his  race.  The  death  of 
Aurungzebo  took  place  in  1707,  and  the  decay  of  ihu  empire,  which  had  begun  a  few 
years  before  then,  proceeded  rapidly.  '*A  succession  of  nominal  sovei'eigns,  sunk  in 
mdolenceand  debauchery,  sauntered  away  life  in  secluded  palaces."  Viceroys  of  iho 
Great  Mogul  formed  their  provinces  into  independent  states;  whilst  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan adventurers  carved  out  kingdoms  with  the  sword.  The  dismemljcrment  of  the 
Mogul  empire  opened  a  wide  tield  for  ambition  and  enterprise  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
The  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch  had  by  turns  traded  with 
India;  and  in  1602  the  English  appeared  on  the  scene.     See  East  Ikdia  Compamt. 

In  1658  Madras  was  raised  into  a  presidency,  and  in  1668  the  island  of  Bombay— 
which  was  the  dowry  of  Charles  II. *8  queen,  the  Infanta  Catherine  of  Poilugal — waa 
transferred  by  the  crown  to  the  coropanv.  The  invasion  of  the  Persian,  Nadir  Shah, 
in  1788,  who  sacked  Delhi,  slaughtered  its  inhabitants,  and  carried  away  the  peacock 
throuo,  and  vast  treasure,  hasten^  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

1745-1 761. —Great  jealousy  existed  between  the  English  and  French,  who  had 
also  established  themselves  in  India.  On  the  declaration  of  war  between  England  and 
France,  hostilities  commenced  in  the  Madras  presidency,  nor  were  tliey  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-C'hapelle,  in  1748.  The  struggle  in  the  Carnatic  was  continued  with 
ardor,  under  pretext  of  supporting  the  claims  of  rival  native  princes  to  sovereignty. 
Clive  (q.v.),  the  first  and  most  famous  name  on  that  great  muster-roll  of  British  soldiers 
and  statesmen  who  have  thrown  such  luster  on  the  British  occupation  of  India,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  country's  (•npremacy  in  the  cast.  His  hiemorable  defense  of  Arcot  in 
1751,  and  his  subsequent  victories,  broke  the  spell  of  French  invincibility.  The  next 
memorable  event  was  the  siecc  and  capture  of  Calcutta,  on  June  20.  1766,  bv  Surnja 
Dowlah,  ffrandson  of  All  Verdi  Khan,  and  governor  or  subahdar  of  Benpil.  The  pris- 
oners. 14o  in  number,  were  confined  in  the  small  garrison  prison  or  Black  Hole,  of  whom 
only  28  survived  till  the  morning.  Clive  quickly  took  command  of  an  expedition  fitted 
out  at  Madras,  recovered  Calcutta  (1757),  and,  assisted  by  admiral  Watson,  prosecuted 
the  war  with  his  usual  vicor,  till  after  a  hollow  peace  and  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  Suraja 
Dowlali  was  completely  defeated  by  Clive  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Plassey,  June  28, 
1757.  Meer  Jaftir,  Suraja  Dow lah*s  commander-in-chief,  was  placed  on  the  musnud  by 
the  English,  who  from  this  time  ruled  Bengal  as  well  as  Bahar  and  Orissa. 

PtJidiical  ProgretM  of  Btut  India  Company  (1764-1778).— After  the  battle  of  Buxar, 
fought  in  1764  with  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  usurping  vizier  of  Oudc,  the  Mogul  emperor. 
Shah  Alum,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  power  of  the  defeated  Sujah  Dowlah, 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  British.  He  confirmed  the  company  in  their  possessions. 
and  granted  them  tho  collectoratex)r  .perpetual  dewannee  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
on  condition  of  receiving  the  sum  of  £260,000  per  annum.  During  the  subsequent 
financial  difllculties  of  tb^  company,  they  repudiated  this  and  other  conditions  which 
they  had  guaranteed  to  Shah  Alum;  anci  the  costto  the  company  of  maintaining  their 
authority  and  standing  army  prevented  them  from  undertaking  public  works  and  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  country.  Tho  regulating  act  was  passed  in  1778,  and  a  gov- 
ernor-general was  appointed.  In  1765  Clive  puiged  the  Indian  government  of  oppres- 
sion, extortion,  and  corruption,  and  from  that,  his  last  visit,  dates  the  purity  of  the 
administration  of  our  eastern  empire. 

AdminUtraiiati  of  Warren  Mailings  (1778-86).— Warren   Hastings   was  the  first 

Sovemor-general  of  India.  A  new  power,  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  appointed 
y  the  regulating  act.  came  into  operation  during  his  administration.  This  council 
arrogated  to  itself  authority  exceedmgly  embarrassing  to  the  governor-general,  to  whom 
it  was  very  hostile.  Hastincs  used  very  unscnipulons,  and  at  times  very  unjustifiable 
means  to  replenish  the  East  India  company's  exchequer,  but,  by  his  energy  and  talent,  he 
averted  dangers  that  threatened  to  annihilate  the  British  supremacy  m  India.  The 
powerful  Mussulman  sovereigns,  Hyder  All  and  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan.  assisted  by 
French  officers,  combined  with  the  Mahrattas  against  the  Englisli ;  sir  Eyre  Coote  broke 
up  the  confederacy,  and  defeated  Hyder  All  in  1781.  In  1782  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  was  deprived  of  its  independent  powers,  and  the  policy  of  Hastings  was 
successful  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  In  1784  Mr.  Pitt  instituted  the  board  of 
control. 

Jfartfuis  ChrnwaUU  (1786-08).— Lord  Comwallis,  who  succeeded  Warren  Hastings, 
was  l)oth  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief.  His  administrative  measures  were 
Important,  and  oonSsted  most  notably  in  fixing  the  land-rent  throughout  Bengal  on  that 
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system  nf  land  tenure  known  ns  Zcmtndari«  and  reforming  the  judicial  system.  In  17M 
lord  Uornwaliis,  with  tije  nizam,  the  Mahrattas,  and  tlie  rajah  of  Cuorg  lor  allies, 
made  wur  on  Tippoo.  sultan  of  Mysore,  who  had  invaded  Travancore,  then  under 
British  protectiou.  Terms  were  dictated  to  Tippoo  at  his  capital,  Sering[apataai,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  cede  half  his  dominions  to  the  company. — ^The  marquis  Com waiUs 
was  succeeded  by  sir  John  Shore  (17tfd-98),  whose  rule  was  in  no  respect  memoiuble. 

Marquis  WeUettley  (1798-1806).— The  British  empire  in  the  east,  lilce  thatof  Napoleon 
I.  in  Europe,  could  ouly  be  maintained  by  constant  fighting;  it  was  the  price  paid  fof 
empire,  and  to  stand  still  was  to  retrograde.  Tippoo  Sahib  broke  his  failh  by  intriguing 
against  the  English  both  with  the  Fi^iichand  with  natiire  princes:  his  bad  faith  cosi  liim 
his  crown  and  his  life.  In  May,  1799,  Seringapatam  was  captured,  and  Tippoo  slain. 
The  Hindu  dynasty,  displaced  by  Uyder  Ali,  was  restored,  and  the  administration 
carried  on  most  successfully  for  the  youthful  rajah  by  col.  Wellealey  (afterwards 
duke  of  Wellington).  In  the  famous  battle  of  A^sa^e,  in  1808.  he  defeated  the 
Mahrattas  under  Scindia;  and  the  victories  of  lord  Lake  m  northern  India  extended  Teiy 
considerably  tiie  dominions  of  the  company.  The  policy  of  the  marquis  Wellesley  wa^ 
however,  too  aggressive  to  suit  the  views  of  the  East  India  company,  and  ii6  was 
superseded  by  lord  Cornwtdlis,  who  only  returned  to  India  to  die.  Lonl  Minto  suoceoded 
from  1806  to  1813. 

Nothing  of  much  importance  occurred  until  the  marquis  of  Hastings  became  govemor- 
eeneral  (1818-23).  He  waged  war  against  the  Pindaris,  who  were  entirely  suppreaaed. 
He  had  previously  defeated  the  Gurkhas;  and  before  the  close  of  his  brilbant  admin»> 
tration,  he  made  the  British  power  supreme  in  India.  The  civil  administration  of  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  was  directed  to  the  amelimntion  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  of  India. 

The  next  administrations  were  those  of  earl  Amherst  and  lord  William  Bentinck. 
The  first  was  signalized  by  the  Burmese  war,  the  second  by  the  suppression  of  suUi  and 
tlie  thugs. 

Earl  of  Auckland  (1885-42).— This  govemor-jpeneral  is  known  chiefly  by  hi^i 
unjustifiable  and  disastrous  Afghan  policy,  ending  m  the  horrible  massacre  of  British 
troops  in  the  Ehyber  pass.    See  Afghakibtan. 

Earl  of  EUenbarough  (1842-44).— The  "army  of  retribution"  proceeded  to  Gabul 
soon  after  lord  Ellenborough  took  the  reins  of  government.  Oabul  was  sacked,  acveml 
public  buildings  razed  to  the  ground,  after  which  Uie  country  was  evacuated.  Ttie 
conc^uest  of  Sinde  by  sir  Charles  Napier,  followed  by  its  annexation,  also  belongs  to  this 
administration. 

Sir  Henry  HanUnge  (1844-48).— Lord  Ellenborough  having  been  recalled  by  the 
East  India  directors,  from  alarm  at  his  martial  tendencies,  sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  sent 
to  lake  his  place.  The  attention  of  the  new  governor-general  was,  however,  K>on 
diverted  from  works  of  peace,  to  do  battle  with  the  bravest  people  of  India.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  our  allv.  Runject  Singh,  in  1839,  the  Punjab  iiad  been  in  a  state  of 
disor«?anization.  The  Sikhs,  uneasy  at  our  conquests  in  Sinde  and  Qwalior,  and 
remembering  our  discomfiture  at  Uabul  and  the  Khyber,  resolved  to  anticipate  tlie 
attack  they  considered  imminent  The  first  Sikh  war  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
PunjalKses  hy  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej,  and  was  followed  by  the  terrible  battles  of 
Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Altwal,  and  Sobraon.  in  which,  after  very  hard  fighting,  the 
Sikhs  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  war  resulted  in  a  British  resident  and 
British  troops  being  stationed  at  Lahore,  although  tlie  boy-prince,  Dhuleep  Singh,  wa^ 
acknowledged  as  maharajah.  The  Cls-Sutlej  states,  the  Julli^ndur  Doab»  and  the  alpine- 
region  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej,  were  annexed. 

Marquui  of  Dal/iousie  (1848-55). — The  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Dalhoonir 
is  memorable  for  the  commencement  of  superb  public  works,  cheap  uniform  postage. 
railways,  telegraphs,  improvements  in  government,  and  social  progress  generally:  a 
second  Sikh  war  (ending  in  the  crowning  victory  of  Gujerat,  Feb.  21,  1849),  a  second 
Burmun  war  (tinlshed  in  1852);  and  the  annexation  of  four  kingdoms,  the  Punjab. 
Pegu,  Nagpfir,  and  Oude. 

ViaeoutU  Canning  (185&-62).— YHien  lord  Canning  took  the  reins  of  government. 
everything  promised  a  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity.  With  the  early  days  of  1857camr 
the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  that  was  to  sweep'  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Britii^h 
India.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  chupattees  (cakes  of  flour  and  water)  werr 
circulated  mysteriously  through  the  North-west  Provinces;  treasonable  placards  appeared 
at  Delhi,  and  other  suspicious  occurrences  gave  warning  of  Mohammedan  disaffection  or 
conspiracy.  The  Enfield  rifle  and  its  greased  cartridge  was  at  this  time  pot  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  8C|K>y.s  without  explanation  or  precaution;  and  gen.  Anson,  the 
commander-in-chief,  snubbed  caste,  and  was  against  all  concession  to  the  **  lieastly 
prejudices"  of  the  natives.  The  mutiny  broke  out  at  Meernt(33  m.  from  Delhi).  when> 
there  were  stationed  European  troops  amounting  to  about  1800  men,  besides  sappers  and 
miners,  and  about  2,900  native  soldiers.  On  April  28  the  skirmishers  of  the  8i 
native  cavalry,  on  parade,  refused  to  touch  the  new  cartridges,  although  permission  was 
given  to  break  off  the  end  with  the  fingers.  The  86  mutineers  were  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.    On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  native  troops  rose,  liberatod 
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tholr  comrades  and  the  fclf>ns  of  tho  Jail,  shot  down  their  officers,  and  the  doomed 
«tatioii  was  given  up  lo  coutiHgnititHi  nnU  niussacrc.  The  next  day.  May  11,  tlic  Meerut 
uutineers  ruMClied  Delhi.  There  were  no  European  troops  ro  oppose  them,  and  the 
city  fell  into  their  hauuis.  but  was  retaken  by  i;en.  Archdale  Wilson  iho  following  Sept. 
liana  8ahib  of  Bithiior.  whose  chiims  as  tlie  adopted  son  of  the  pishwali  had  iioi  lieeu 
recognized  by  tlie  Brliish  goyernnuiit.  fanned  the  insurrection.  At  the  end  of  Juno 
gen.  Wheeler  was  forced  to  surrender  toljini  at  Cawupore,  and,  in  spite  of  the  prumiso 
of  8afe-(*ouduct  to  Alhdiabad,  tdl  the  men  were  inime<liately  nuussacretl.  The  women 
were  Imtehered  cm  Ju.y  15.  by  onler  of  llie*  nana,  wlieu  he  lieard  of  Havelock^a 
inarch  fmm  Allahabad,  whicli  liegau  ofi  tlic  7th  of  the  same  month.  The  Kunipcans 
in  the  residency  at  Lucknow  were  besieged  on  June  «ioth.  Five  days  uttcrwnrds, 
the  commiindamt,  sir  Heurv  Lawrence,  died  of  his  wounds,  and  his  place  was  l.iken  by 
brig.  Inglis,  who  bravely  Iield  out  till  he  was  relieved  on  Sept.  25  l>y  iho 
heroic  Havelock.  The  timd  relief  was  achieved  by  sir  Colin  Campl)cll;  and  on  the  17ih 
the  city  was  agidn  in  complete  possession  of  the  British.  By  June,  1858.  no  city  or 
foitross  of  any  importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  tiie  mutineers.  Oude  was  entirely 
reduced  l»y  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859.  The  al)le  rebel  leader,  Tantia  Topee,  a 
Mahratta  Brahman,  was  taken,  tried  by  court-nuirtial,  and  lianged.  During  the 
fnutiny  valuable  assistance  and  protection  were  received  from  many  native  chiefs. 
Honors  were,  in  consequence,  bestowed  upon  Scindia.  the  maharajah  of  Owallor; 
llolkar,  maharajidi  of  Indore;  the  nizam.  and  others.  Tlie  trial  of  tiie  king  of  Delhi 
resulted  in  his  conviction  as  **  a  false  traitor  to  the  British  government,  and  an  ac(!est4ory 
to  the  miuisacre  in  the  palace. *'  It  was  the  fate  of  the  last  representative  of  the  Eaat 
India  company  to  sentence  the  last  Great  Mogul  and  heir  of  the  house  of  Tiindr  "  to  lie 
transporttnl  across  the  seas  as  a  felon."  He  was  transported  according}}',  accompanied 
by  his  queen  and  son,  to  Tongu,  in  Pegu,  where  he  died  in  li62. 

The  transfer  of  the  governnu'nt  of  India  to  the  British  crown,  nnd  the  nctr 
constitution  already  inferred  to.  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  mutiny. 

T/ie  Etni  of  mgin  (I86*i-(J8).— No  event  of  importance  occurred  during  the  brief 
administration  of  governor-general  lord  Elgin,  who  died  in  Nov.,  1868. 

8ir  John  Lawrence  (IS&S-Qo). — Towards  the  close  of  lord  Elgin's  ndministnition,  n 
Mohammedan  rising  was  nppa*hended  in  n.w.  India,  and  it  was  consideanl  most 
desirable  that  the  new  viceroy  should  have  practical  experience  of  Indian  affairs.  8ir 
John,  afterwards  lord  Lawrence,  was  nrcordinjrly  appointed  viceroy.  He  conductetl 
the  government  with  prudence  and  z(.*al;  but  unfortimate  events  occurred  during  his 
term  of  oftlce.  A  war  with  Bhotm  terminated  rather  unsatisfactorily  for  England  ia 
1865:  nnd  a  dreadful  famine  occurred  In  Orissa,  caused  by  a  drought  and  failure  oi  tho 
crops,  by  which  1.500,000  people  perished. 

/SfiW  Majfo  (1869-72).— The  administration  of  Tofd  Mayowns  inangurated  by  a  great 
dcmcmst ration  at  Umlmllaon  March  27, 1869.  when  the  ameer  of  Afghanistan  was  received 
In  aiatc,  and  received  a  supply  of  arms  and  tlie  first  installment  of  a  money  subsidy  of 
£120.000  a  year.  In  returnmgfrom  llangrmn  to  Cairntta,  lorti  Mayo  visited  a  convict 
establishment  in  the  Andaman  islands,  and  was  assassinated  there  by  one  of  the 
prisoners  in  Feb.,  1872.     The  act  nad  no  poliiiad  signiticance. 

Jftiron  jyotihbrook  {\STiy—LorA  Northhrtmk  eniercil  on  office  in  May.  1872.  The 
<;hief  events  of  hi«  administniiion  wci-o  'Mhe  Bengal  famine,**  which,  however,  was 
anticipated  in  good  time:  nnd  tl»«  viail  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  India  (1875). 

liaron  Lyttan  (1876). — The  mo.st  important  events  in  the  tenure  of  office  of  lord 
Ljtton  liave  iicen  the  proclamation  of  Uie  queen  as  empress  of  India  (1877),  the  relief 
of  another  famincv  and  the  Afghan  war  (1878-79). 

For  Information  on  India,  consult;  The  HiMory  of  BritMi  India,  by  James  "Mill,  with 
notes  and  con  I  in  nation  by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  m.a.,  f.r.s.  (L<md.  1858):  The  Indian 
Sftfipire^  by  li,  Montgomery  Martin  (fiOnd.  1862);  Tlie  Hidoru  tf  the  Indian  liertAt, 
pubHshcd  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  in  1859;  An  Acrount  of  the  Mutinies  in  Ovde  and  nf 
the  Siege  of  the  Lucknow  Beside  nry.  etc.,  by  Martin  Ujchard.Gubblns  (Lend.  1858);  Tn$ 
M'lrqaisof  D'llhounie's  AdminUtmtion  of  British  Indifi.  by  Eilwin  Arnold,  m.a  (Load. 
1862);  Watson  and  Kayo's  People,  of  India  <Lond.  18fV6-70):  Gfography  of  India,  by 
Oeorirc  Duncan  (Madnis,  1870);  Kaye's  S^epoy  War  (1871);  Hunter's  Otv^sa,  and  other 
works  on  India  (Lond.  1872-74): 'Ma rkham's  Official  Report  exhibiting  the  Moral  nnd 
Mitferial  PmgreMi  of  India  during  1871-72  (printed  1878):  Oengraphy  if  India,  In-  J.  Hill 
(Lond.  1824):  History  of  India,  by  sir  H.  M.  Elliot  (Lond.  1872);  The  Highlands  of  CentnU 
Inditf,  liy  uint.  J.  Forsyth  (Load.  IHl'i):  La  Langud  et  la  Litierature  llindoustanie  en 
1871,  by  M.  Garcia  de  tassy  (Paris,  1874). 

mi  A,  TfTE  Native  States  of,  arc  dlvideil  into  those  which  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent and  those  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  government.  To 
the  former  class  belong  Ncpanl  (q.v.)  and  Bliotan  (q.v.)  To  the  latter  class  In'long  a 
-large  numln^r  of  States,  ou  estimate  oi  the  Area  and  population  of  which  is  given  in  the 
fol.owing  table: 
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The  natiye  princes  wbo  profess  the  Hindu  religion  are  called  rajahs  and  moharajahs; 
those  who  are  Mohammedati  are  called  nawabs.  Khans,  etc.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  most  important  more  or  less  dependent  native  states:  In  the  n.w.  is  Oishmere  (with 
Ladakh),  under  a  native  rajah  (pop.  8.(X)0,000),  a  mountainous  region  of  the  western 
Himalaya;  the  hill  states,  under  a  laige  number  of  native  chiefs  (pop.  750,000):  Gurb- 
wal,  under  a  rajah  (pop.  200,000);  BawulnClr,  under  a  khan.  s.  of  Multan  (pop.  1,000,000). 
The  Sikh  states,  the  largest  of  which  is  Puttiala  (pop.  1,250,000),  lie  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Sutlei.  The  Kiijpoot  states  (pop.  8,500.000)  number  18.  each  under  a  rajah. 
The  states  of  Malwa  are  21  in  number:  among  the  most  important  are  Bliopal  (pop. 
815,000)and  the  Bundelcund  states  (pop.  1.142,000).  Owalior,  or  8cindia's  duminions. 
includes  a  number  of  scattered  districts  (pop.  8,250,000),  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tapti,  Nerbudda,  andChumbul.  The  present  uiahurajah  attained  his  mnjority  in  1858. 
ana  was  then  intrusted  with  the  administration.  He  hais  governed  the  country  wull. 
and,  as  stated  above,  in  1857  remained  faithful  to  England.  Indure.  or  the  HoIkar*» 
dominions,  lies  between  the  Vindhya  and  Satpura  mountains  (pop.  815,000).  Gugi^rat 
has  a  pop.  of  4,250,000,  and  Cutch,  500,000:  both  countries  are  f^plit  up  into  a  number 
of  states.  In  the  Deccan,  Hvilerubad  has  an  area  of  M),OOOFq.m;  the  pop.  is  about 
11,000,000.  The  country  is  ruled  by  the  nizam  or  **  regulator;**  but  sir  Snlar  Jung,  many 
years  minister  of  the  late  nizam,  has,  during  the  minority  of  the  present  prince,  acted 
as  reirent,  and  discharged  the  difficult  duties  intrusted  to  him  with  very  great  ability. 
Cochin  hns  a  population  of  600,000,  and  Travjmcore  of  1,000,000  fly  tore  (pop. 
5,055,412)  is  a  native  state,  but  Inis  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Britii^h  rule:  it  i»  to 
l>e  restored  to  native  administration  on  the  maliarajadi,  who  in  1874  was  II  years  of  age. 
reaclnng  majority.  He  is  under  the  care  of  an  English  tutor,  the  country  being 
administered  l)y  an  English  commissioner.  To  these  states  are  to  be  added  those  aitu> 
ated  in  the  north-eastern  provinces — viz.,  Sikkim,  on  the  nlope  of  the  Himalayas, 
between  Nepaul  and  Bhotan  (pop.  62,000).  governed  by  a  nijah;  MuninCir,  between 
Assam  and  Burmah  (pop.  75,000).  under  a  rajah;  and  Indepenifent  or  Hill  Zippt-rnh.  a 
country  covered  with  dense  juncles,  and  inhabited  by  the  Kookies,  a  savage  race,  whose 
chiefs  pay  tribute  to  a  maharajah.  No  census  of  the  native  states  having  been  taken^ 
the  estimates  of  population  must  be  considered  nh  mere  approximations  to  the  truth,  on 
which  no  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

Further  information  respecting  many  of  the  native  states  of  Indm  will  be  foao^ 
under  their  respective  names. 


IHBIA,  French,  comprises,  at  the  present  time,  the  following 

settlements: 

Name. 

Locality. 

Arsatn 
8q.Mile8. 

FopolatlQB. 
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On  the  Hoorly  river \ 

Ooromandei  coast* 

OrlMsa  coast 

SOO 
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INDIA,  PoRTUQUESR,  is  now  confined  to  the  territories  indicated  in  the  annezed 
table: 
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Goa,ete 


Diu. 


LocaUty. 


Western  coast 

OoDcanoua^t (. 

South  coast  of  Katty  war  f 
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IVBIA'VA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  organized  in  1816,  with  a  ^▼emor 
and  legislaiure.  extends  from  87*47'  to4l'  46  n.  Int.,  and  fn>m  »4*49'  to  88^3'  w.  lonp.. 
having  u  Icrigih  of  275  m.,  a  breaiith  of  135  ra.,  and  an  area  of  89,809  sq.m.,  or  21,837. 
760  acres.    It  is  lK)nnded  on  the  n.  by  Michipin  state  and  lake,  e.  by  Ohio.  s.  by  Ken 
lucky,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  w.  by  lUinobUj^Tlm  state  is 


OOi  ludiMH^. 

^▼Ided  irto  93  counties.  The  capital  ib  IndianApolis,  near  the  center,  and  Us  chief 
towua  are<£vaiisville,  New  Albany,  Mudisou,  liieUiiiond,  Terru  Uuute,  Liifuyetic.  F4>it 
WavDC.  and  its  only  lake  port,  Michipin  City.  The  population  lu  ItiOO  was  4.875;  in 
1810.  24.520:  in  ISriO.  147.178;  in  1830.  343.031;  in  1840,  68J,866:  :n  1850.  988.416;  ia 
1860,  1,350.S41  (of  which  nearly  half  were  inimijciants  from  oiher  states.  au<i  from  Ger- 
many and  Ireland);  and  in  1870,  1,680.037.  Tne  state  is  level,  with  sluggish  streams 
and  irreat  prairies.  It  is  chiefly  drained  by  the  Wabash  river  and  its  branches.  There 
are  7.700  .sq.m.  of  coal.  porlii)ns  of  which,  on  tlie  Oaio,  are  cannel  coal  of  excellent 
quality.  The  sod  ia  of  wonderful  fertility,  and  the  cliniate  is  like  that  of  the  s  of 
Frame,  with  colder  winters,  and  the  hills  on  the  Ohio  are  coveivd  with  tine  vineyards. 
The  stiiple  prtKiuctious  are  wheat,  maize,  cattle,  swine,  toiiacco.  fruiti«,  wine,  etc.  In 
1869  mines  of  coal  and  iron  were  found,  and  also  quarries  of  building-stone.  Thero 
are  over  4.000  m.  of  railway,  and  874  m.  of  a  canad  uniting  the  Ohio  river  with  lake 
Erie.  There  is  a  state  university,  a  normal  school,  numerous  conunon  schools  and 
churehe-i.  ami  about  30C  periodicals.  Viucennes,  on  the  Wabash,  was  settled  by  the 
French  in  170*3.  Early  in  this  century  the  settlements  were  disturbed  by  Indian  hoa- 
tiliticH;  the  Indians  were  defeated  in  1811  by  gen.  Harrison,  and  the  territory  was  rapidlj 
peopled. 

INDI.A-NA  {ante),  was  a  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  French  previous  to  fli# 
cession  of  Canada  to  England  in  1763.  As  early  as  1702  emigrants  from  Canada  made 
settlements  at  Viucennes.  Corydou.  and  other  places.  They  amalgayiated  with  the 
Indians  bo  far  at  least  as  to  adopt  many  of  their  customs  and  habits.  Soon  after  the 
country  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  there  were  troubles  with  the  Indian  iribcH. 
which  caused  gre.it  distress  among  the  settlers  at  Vincennes.  These  troubles  continued 
for  several  years,  but  a  temporary  peace  was  conquered  by  gen.  Wayne.  In  May,  1800, 
Ohio  was  erectetl  into  a  separate  territory,  while  all  the  region  w.  and  u.  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  Indiana,  organized  two  moaths  later,  with  William  Henry  Harrison 
as  governor.  Michigan  and  Illinois  were  subsequently  orgaidzed.  reducing  Indiana  to 
its  present  limits.  After  this  the  Indians  agiun  became  troublesome,  and  the  growth  of 
the  white  settlements  was  impeded.  Tiie  census  of  1810.  however,  showed  a  popuUv- 
tion  of  24.520.  The  national  government,  in  1811,  determined  to  subdue  the  Siivages, 
and  gov.  Harris<m  was  placed  in  command  of  a  force  of  regulars  and  militia  for  that 
pur|)ose.  Tecuiuseh.  a  chief  of  the  Shawuees,  was  the  Indian  leader— a  man  of 
unlM>undcd  influence  with  his  people.  Gen.  Harrison  marched  to  Tippecanoe  on  the 
Wabash,  Nov.  16, 1811.  and  on  the  following  day  there  was  a  desperate  battle,  in  wliich 
the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  not  long  afterwards  they  sued  for  peace.  When  the 
war  with  England  broke  out  they  rallied  again,  but  were  speedily  conqut^red  and  never- 
more tnmbled  the  settlers.  Dec.  11,  1816.  Indiana  was  admitted  tq  the  union,  after 
which  the  growth  of  the  state  in  population  and  wealth  was  very  rapid.  Its  growth 
was  slid  further  accelerated  a  few  vears  later  by  the  construction  of  the  national  road 
and  tiie  Erie  canal,  which  furnished  new  outlets  for  the  produce  of  the  west,  and  ;;reatlj 
diminished  the  terrors  of  the  journey  thither  for  emigrants  from  the  east  In  the  ten 
years  endin^j;  in  1830. 3,558.221' acres  of  the  public  lands  were  sold  in  Indiana,  mosiy  to 
actual  settlers.  The  population  in  the  same  time  had  increased  to  343,031.  Soon  after 
this  the  state  entered  ut)on  several  great  works  of  public  improvement,  by  which  it 
incurred  a  debt  of  more  than  $14,000,000,  under  whi(!h  it  sank  into  tempoVary  bank- 
ruplcy  in  the  financial  revulsion  of  1837.  Notwithstanding  this  the  population  fl»f  the 
etute  doubled  in  the  decade  1830-40  and  9,122,688  acres  of  public  land  were  sold.  It 
was  not  until  1846  that  the  state  auccec^ded  in  making  pnivision  to  meet  the  annual 
interest  upon  its  debt.  This  brought  prosperity;  and  since  then  ita  growth  has  been 
■?ery  rapid. 

Indiana  has  no  mountains,  and  fullv  two-thirds  of  its  surface  is  level  or  undulating. 
The  higheat  elevation  is  540  ft.  above  the  level  of  iiii*  Ohio  at  (he  mouth  of  the  Wabash. 
The  hills  bordering  the  rivers  inclose  wooded  bottom  lands  of  the  richest  quality. 
Many  of  the  hills  on  the  Ohio  are  as  high  as  the  highest  interior  elevations.  At  the 
points  where  they  are  broken  by  tributary  streams  the  scenery  is  quite  picturesque. 
The  table-lands  of  the  interior  are  either  vast  level  pnuries,  interspersed  with  groves  of 
oak.  ash,  and  other  trees;  or  undulatory.  with  occasional  hills  rising  from  100  ft.  to 
800  feet  Near  the  Ohio  river  some  of  the  land  is  hilly  or  sterile,  but  mostly  it  is  very 
productive.  The  principal  river  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile.  The  largest  of  these 
n.  of  the  Ohio  is  that  of  the  Wabash,  containing  12,000  sq.  milea  The  next  in  size  is  that 
of  While  river,  containing  9,000  sq.  mile.<<.  The  valley  of  tlie  Maumee.  in  the  n.e.  part  of 
the  hUite,  etnbraces  an  area  of  2,000  sq.  n.iles.  Near  lake  Michigan  on  the  n.  the  surface 
ia  broken  into  sand-hills,  covered  with  stunted  oaks  and  pine.<«.  but  the  land  a  few  miles 
back  from  the  shore  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  principal  streams  which  flow  into 
tiic  Ohio  from  Indiana  are  the  Lnughery.  Indian.  Kentucky,  Silver,  I.ndian  Bliio^ 
Big  Pigeon,  and  Little  Pigeon,  none  of  which  are  navigable.  The  WhitcwatiT, 
in  the  e.  part  of  tiie  stale,  loins  the  Miami  6  m.  above  the  p(»int  whei'e  the 
latter  flows  into  the  Oliio.  i'he  Wabash  rises  in  Ohio,  flows  though  the  slate 
for  a  distitnce  of  moix;  than  600  m.,  and  empties  into  the  Ohio.  It  has  l»cea 
navigated   about   800  m.   from   its  mouth.      Tributary  to   it  are   Salomouie,   Mia* 


^iRsancwa,  "Wildcnt.  Sugnr  or  Rock.  RftccoOB,  Piitokft.  Vermilion,  15el.  I/Utle,  ttKl 
Wlifie  rivers,  ihc  lutler  Imvlog  its  source  near  the  Uliio  line.  Tlic*  Mniimec  ia"ft»rin«l  ia 
Allen  CO..  in  the  n.e.  section  oi  the  state,  hy  the  junction  of  the  6t.  Mary's  from  tlie  s.  and 
tlie  St.  Joseph's  from  the  u.,  and  flows  in  a  n.e.  direction  tlirou^h  Ohio  to  lake  Erie.  The 
Kankakee,  one  of  the  coustituents  of  the  Illinois,  flows  a  distaucc  of  lOO  m.  throu^  the 
n.w.  portion  of  the  state.  There  is  also  another  St.  Joseph's  in  the  n.w.  part  of  the  alate, 
which  rises  iu  Michigan  and  returns  to  that  state.  Lakes  and  ponds  aie  numerous  in  the 
6tate,  most  of  them  n.  of  the  Wahash.  Some  of  them  have  no  outlets;  their  wateiv  are 
clear  and  their  shores  and  l)ottom8  sandy.  Beaver  lake,  near  the  Illinois  line,  which  once 
covered  an  area  of  lO.UOO  acres,  has  mostly  been  drained  otf.  Bituminous  coal  of  three 
distinct  varieties  is  found  in  the  state  in  great  abundance.  The  measures  cover  an  area 
of  nearly  6,500  sq.m,  in  the  8.w.  part  of  the  state,  extending  from  Warren  co.  on  the  n.  to 
'the  Ohio  river  on  the  s.,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  total  depth  of  the  measures  is  I  rum 
€00  to  bOO  ft.,  and  they  present  from  12  to  14  distinct  seams,  the  latter  ranging  from  1  ft. 
to  U  ft.  in  thickness.  The  celebrated  block  coal,  which  is  used  in  its  raw  stale  for 
making  pigirou  and  is  peculiarly  suited  to  metallurgical  purposes,  is  found  in  tlie  s.  zone 
tf  the  coal  measures.  It  is  taken  ont'of  the  mines  iu  bloclu  weighing  a  ton  or  more.  In 
Daviess  co.  there  is  a  seam  of  superior  cannel  coal.  Peat  exists  also  in  the  u.  part  of  the 
-state;  also  l)og-iron  ore,  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  purer  ores  of  Missouri.  Quarries  of 
Luilding  stone  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  more  than  ^00  sq.  miles.  The  stone  is  of 
great  variety  in  color  and  grade  and  of  enduring  strength.  The  product  of  the  qmiries 
m  1879  amounted  to  |500,u00.  Fire-clays  exist  also  in  great  abundance,  tialt  springs 
are  found  on  the  e.  border  of  the  coal  furmation.  In  Crawford  co.,  in  the  s.  part  of  the 
State,  is  Wytmdotte  cave,  which  is  only  a  less  interesting  phenomenon  than  lite  Mammoth 
cave  of  Kentucky.  The  climate  of  Indiana  is  marked  by  extremes  and  sudden  changes. 
The  winds  in  winter,  sweepingoverwide  spaces  without  obstruction,  are  cold  and  piercing, 
but  they  temper  the  heats  of  snnuner.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  6-J*,  of  the 
Winter  81%  of  spring  51"*,  of  summer  16",  of  autumn  65".  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
land  is  unavailable  for  cultivation;  one-third  of  the  state  is  in  forest,  and  one-eighth  in 
pmirie.  The  best  lands  are  the  I>ottom8  on  the  Wabash,  White,  and  Whitewater  rivers. 
Among  the  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  bocch,  sugar-maple,  hickory,  ash,  black  walnut, 
poplar,  and  sycamore. 

As  an  agncultural  state  Indiana  ranks  high.  The  chief  prodactions  «re  wheat,  com, 
rve,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  ^ss,  ciover«eed,  fruit,  flax-seed, 
flax,  hemp,  hay,  tobacco,  wool,  hops,  beef,  bacon,  pork  m  bulk,  hm),  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
maple-sugsr,  maple  molasses,  sorghum  molasses,  honey,  wax,  wine,  cider,  vinegar,  horses, 
inules,  asses,  sheep,  swine,  milch  cows,  working  oxen,  and  other  cattle.  Some  of  Ihe 
products  in  1878  are  reported  as  follows:  wheat,  22,1^,537  busl). ;  com,  81.185,485  bush.; 
fjariey,  11,484,628  bush.;  fmit,  8.478,161  bush.;  tobacco.  13.377,182  lbs.;  wool, 2,228,- 
437  lbs. ;  beef,  8.320,067  lbs. ;  bacon.  40,716,589  lbs. ;  pork  in  bulk,  40,716,539  lbs. ;  maple- 
sugar,  802,041  lbs.;  wine,  827,480  gall.;  cider,  1.097,019 gall.;  horses,  514,488;  sheep, 
),^'5,874;  swine.  2,999,189;  caUle.  1,211,246.  The  wheat  crop  of  1879  was  estimated  al 
1)5.000,000  bushels.  The  census  of  1870  reports  the  number  of  farms  at  161 ,289:  55,614  of 
Virhich  contained  from  20  to  50  acres  each,  52.614  from  56  to  100  acres,  29,483  from  100  to 
500  acres,  and  1004  from  ^00  to  1000  acres,  while 76  contained  tipwwds  of  1000  acres.  The 
cash  value  of  these  farme  was  estimated  to  l>e  $684.804, 189;  value  of  farming  implemi^tB, 

{17,676,591;  farm  wages  paid  (with  bojird).  $9,675,848;  totalvalueof  all  farm  productioiis. 
122,914,802;  value  of  orchard  products,  $2,858,0^;  home  manctfactun^n,  $6a5.689; 
nnimals  slaughtered  and  so^d  for  slaughter,  $80,246,962;  forest  producta,  $^,645,679;  live 
stock.  $88,776,762.    Coal  mined  in  1878,  570,882  tons;  lime  made.  1.167.664  basheK 

Indiana  lias  bat  one  port,  Michigan  City,  on  lake  Michigan,  and  no  direct  foreign 
commerce:  its  internal  trade  by  means  of  its  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads,  is  of  vast  extent 
Evansville.  on  the  Ohio,  is  a  port  of  delivery  of  the  United  States  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable lousiness.  In  1878  there  were  3.544  m.  of  railway  track  in  the  f^ntc.  The 
roost  important  of  the  roads  are  the  following-  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicairo, 
S88m.;  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  325;  Evansville  snd  Crawfoniflfville,  It>9;  Fort  Wayne, 
Mnncie,  and  Cincinnati,  108;  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Lafayette,  15K;  India napbti^k 
f^ru,  and  Chicago,  161;  Indianapolis  ami  Vincennes,  116;  JeflFersrmvirle,  MadiPon,  nad 
Indianapolis,  110;  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wavne.  and  Chicago.  156;  Tokwlo.  Waljash,  und 
Western.  166.  The  longest  canal  in  the  United  Suites  is  tlie  Wabash  and  Erie,  connect- 
ing  the  Maumcc  river  at  Toledo  with  Evansville  on  the  Ohio.  It  is  467  m.  long,  and  ft» 
course  for  374  m.  is  in  Indiana.  The  Whitewater  canal  extends  from  Lawrpnceburg  on 
the  Ohio  to  Harcstown,  75  miles.  Neither  of  these  canals  is  much  used.  There  were  in 
the  state,  in  18*8,  6.948  m.  of  telegraph,  the  assessed  value  of  which  was  $807^x74. 

Tlie  numl)er  of  national  banks  in  1878  was  92,  with  a  cipital  of  $1 7,611. **00,  imii  mi 
butstanriini?  circulation  of  $14,536,015.  Tlicre  were  in  the  state  at  the  same  date  125 
insurance  bompanies,  the  gross  receipts*  of  which  for  six  months  ending?  Jnly  1,  1873^ 
amounted  to  $1,169,418.  The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state 
in  1878  was  $950,467,854.  The  state  di»bt  at  the  same  date  was  $4,898,657. 
*  The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1870  was  11,847,  employinsr  fi8.W8 
persons,  of  whom  54.412  were  males  above  16  years  of  ac:e.  and  2,27*2  fi>mal<>s  above  liJ; 
While  2,168,  including  both  sexes,  were  below  16:  capital  invested  in  these  ostabliahBioiitBb 
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$53,052,455;  wages  paid  in  1870,  §18,366.780;  value  of  producta.  $108,617,278.  The 
dilef  branches  01  manufactures  are  agricultural  iiiiplemenis,  l»oots  and  shoes,  carriage^ 
and  wagons,  raih*oad  cars,  clotiiing,  flour,  furniture,  iron,  leather,  lumlxr,  liquors, 
maebini'ry,  pork-packin?,  sadd.ery,  woolen  good^,  tin,  copptr,  and  sheet-iron  ware. 

The  legislature,  whko  meets  bienniallv,  in  conipoiHfd  of  a  senate  of  50  members,  eleeted 
for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  lUO  members,  eleeted  for  two  years.  Tbd 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  elected  for  four  ^vears,  the  former  hayiog  a  salarjt 
of  18^000  a  year.  Members  of  the  legislature  are  paid  $8  per  day  during  the  session. 
The  supreme  court  consists  of  five  judges,  (elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
and  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $4,0u0  each.  'J'he  circuit  judges,  88  in  number,  are 
ekcted  by  the  people  for  terms  of  six  years,  and  receive  saluries  of  $2,500  each.  The  law 
provides  for  a  superior  court  of  three  Judges,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  in  any" 
county  containing  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants.  Marion  co..  containing  Indlanfl|>olis,  the 
state  capital,  is  the  only  one  to  which  this  provision  is  applicable.  Every  male  citizen  of 
the  age  of  31  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  has  ihe  right  to  vote.  Women 
are  eligible  to  any  ofhee  in  tiie  gift  of  the  governor  or  the  lipgisiature.  The  divorce  laws, 
which  were  formerly  very  elastic,  are  now  more  strict.  '  Divorce  is  allowed  for  seven 
diflerent  causes,  including  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  habitual  drunkenness,  and 
failure  of  the  husband  for  iwo  yeais  to  make  provitdon  for  the  support  of  bia  family. 

1  he  principal  public  institutions  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  the  state  are  the  hos- 
pital for  the  iiisant',  and  the  institutioiM  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  aad  the  blind  at  Indiam 
npolis;  the  house  oi  refuge  at  Plainfield;  the  soldiers'  homeat  K nigh tsl own;  the  northers 
state-prison  at  Michigan  City,  and  the  sofithern  state-prison  at  JefTersoaville;  the  refoniuh 
tory  institution  for  women  and  girla  in  IndiaimpoUs;  the  notmal  school  in  Terre  Hautet 
tlie  state  nniven«ity  at  Bloomington;  and  t^e  a^icultural  college  at  Lafavette.  An  act 
waa  passed  in  187M  to  prcvkie  for  the  organieadon  and  support  of  the  feeble-minded. 

1  he  state  lioard  of  education  is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  the  presidents  of  the  state  university  and  the  eormal  school,  and  tlie  school 
auperintendents  of  the  three  largest  cities  In  the  state.  The  common  schools  are  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  state  and  county  superintendtnta,  anc*  the  trustees  of 
educational  affairs  in  cities  and  towns.  Instruction  is  afforded  without  ehance  for  tuitioD 
to  all  persons  between  6  and  21  years  of  ace;  separate  schools  l)eing  providedfor  negroes. 
The  permanent  c(Hnmon  school  fund  of  the  state  amounted  in  1874  to  $8^616,081.  >  icld- 
ing  an  annual  income  of  $18tf,46&  Besides  this  there  is  an  anntxii  pott4ax  and  a  piopcrty 
tax  of  16  cents  on  the  $100  for  school  purposes^  Ihe  income  fioni  these  fe.ourcis.  &dded 
to  the  interest  on  the  permanent  fund,  swelled  the  amount  of  school  revenues  in  187d  to 
$2,ir;6,569.  The  whole  school  popuUaion  of  the  state  in  1872  was  estimated  at  640.382; 
Uie  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  465,1^,  of  whom  18,b95  were  in  high  schoo^^;  average 
attendance.  29t<.851;  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  whom  a  majority  were  males, 
12,056;  total  valuation  of  school  property  in  1872.  $9,199/480.  In  1879  the  Fchool  (jopor^ 
lation  of  the  state  was  707,845;  average  daily  attendance,  312.148;  numl)er  of  teachers^ 
18,490;  totsil  school  revenue.  $4,902,168;  value  of  permanent  school  propeorty.  $12,000,000; 
Besides  the  state  university  and  the  a^culttiral  college,  tl)ere  are  16  institutions  oi  leani4 
ing  that  have  no  connection  with  the  state.  The  most  imports nt  of  these  are  the  univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  (Uon^an  Catholic),  the  Korthweatem  Christian  university  (Dlsciplos), 
Asbury  university  (Methodist),  Earlhsm  college  (Friends),  Wabash  college  (lTesbyterian]|» 
St.  Mary's  academy  at  Notre  Dame,  Logimsport  female  college,  De  Pauw  <oikce  atKew 
Albany,  and  the  Indianapolis  institute  affoid  superior  inetructioa  for  girls.  Ihe  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  in  the  state  in  lb70was  9,078,  with  1 1 ,652  teachers, 
of  whom  4,974  were  Temales:  and  464,477  pupils.  The  number  of  libraries  In  1870  was 
5,80t,  containing  1,125,553  volumes.  The  most  important  of  these  are  thd  slate  library 
at  Indianapolis,  and  the  libraries  of  Wabash  college,  Kotre  Dame  laiiversity,  Hanovct 
college,  State  university,  and  the  North  western  Christian  university.  Accoroing  to  the 
census  of  1870  there  were  in  the  stftte  293  newspapers  aod  periodicals,  with  an  agjircgato 
circulation  of  863,542  copies.  Of  these  publications  £0  were  daily.  3  triweekly,  i  semi- 
weekly,  and  2S8  weekly.  6  semi-monthly,  2  monthly,  and  2  W- monthly.  The  religious 
OTganuuttions  at  the  same  time  numbered  8,698;  the  churcl^  edifices  3,106;  value  of 
church  property,  fl  1.942,227.  The  principal  religious  denomi nations  were  the  Baptist, 
Christlat).  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Friends,  Luthemn,  Methodist.  PreKbvterian.  Re- 
formed (Dutch,  ana  German),  Roman  Catholic.  United  Brethren  inChrlbt^and  Universalist. 
'  The  electoral  x^fes  of  Indiana  for  president  and  vice-prekident  have  liccn  cast  as 
'follbwa;— 1816,  3  for  Monroe  and  TompKins;  1820,  8  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins;  1824, 
5  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  182H,  5  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1882,  9  for  jackt^on  and 
Van  Buren:  1836,  9  for  Harrison  and  Granger;  1840,  9  for  Harrifon  and  Tyler:  184^-.  13 
for  PoTk  and  Dallas;  1848,  12  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1*52,  13  for  Pierce  ana  King;  mA 
18forBuchanan  and  Breckinridge;  1860, 18  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin;  1864, 12  foriJmoln 
and  Johnson;  1W8,  13  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872. 15  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  13 
forTilden  and  Hendrieks;  1880,  15  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

INDTAKA,  a  ro.  of  w.  central  Pennsylvania,  TTOsq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  36  138.  It  Ir  drained 
the  Mahoning,  Black  Lie!',  and  Two  Lick  creeks.  The  surface  k  nilly  and  ( ovcTod 
tb  foresits,  chiefly  white  pine.    The  soil  la  generally  fertile.    The  stapij  products  uro 
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wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  maize,  hay,  and  cattle.  Mines  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  om 
and  salt-springs,  are  numerous.  There  are  many  manufactories.  Hour  mills,  tanneiica* 
saw  and  planiug  mills.    Cap.,  Indiana. 

INDIANA  A8BURY  UNIVERSITY,  at  Greencastle,  Putnam  co.,  Ind.,  a  Methodist 
institution,  was  oi^ganized  in  1885.  Niunl>er  of  instructors  in  1878,  17;  of  students,  Sfi5i. 
President,  Alexander  Martin,  d.d.,  lud. 

IKDIATf  A'POLIS,  a  city  and  capital'  of  Indiana,  United  States,  is  built  on  the 
w.  fork  of  White  river,  near  the  center  of  the  state,  100  m.  n.w.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
a  regularly  built  and  beautiful  city,  with  a  handsome  state-house,  court-house,  jail,  and 
state  asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane.  It  has  a  university,  Z  teniale 
col]e<^cs,  64  churches,  8  banks,  seveml  printing-ollices,  hotels,  woolen  factories,  iron- 
foundries,  planing-mills,  and  flour-mills,  with  abundant  water-power.  It  is  the  tcnmnui 
of  ten  radiating  mil  ways.    In  1840  the  pop.  was  2,692;  in  1870,  48,244. 

INDIANAPOLIS  (ante),  was  selected  in  1830  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  made 
the  capiul  of  the  state  in  1824  Pop.  '80,  76.200.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  ou  the  e. 
bmk  of  the  river.  From  a  small  park  in  the  center  four  broad  avenues  diverge,  inter- 
secting the  streets,  which  are  very  wide  and  run  at  right  ansles.  The  streets  are  generally 
graveled,  but  many  are  paved  with  stone  or  wood,  and  all  lighted  with  g»».  Nine 
bridges,  all  but  one  of  iron,  three  of  which  are  for  railroad  trains,  cross  the  river  here. 
The  street  railroads  have  «50  cars.  There  are  7  parks;  that  in  the  n.  part  of  the  city 
containing  100  acres.  Thirteen  railroads  center  here  which,  with  their  numerous 
branches,  traverse  the  state,  and  connect  its  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  districts  with 
the  chief  cities  of  the  west     A  belt-line  around  the  city  was  commenced  in  1875  for  tlie 

Surpose  of  connecting  all  the  other  lines.  Eighty 'two  passenger  trains,  with  over  900  cars, 
ailV  leave  and  enter  the  union  depot,  with  an  average  of  10,000  persons,  and  the  number 
of  mi^ht  cars  entering  ami  leaving  in  1874  was  imove  700,000.  There  are  two  large 
grain  elevators,  10  flouring  mills,  and  8  pork-packing  establishments.  The  manufactures 
of  the  city  are  varied  and  extensive,  having  2  iron  rolling  mills,  20  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  car-works,  factories  for  agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines, 
organs,  pianos,  carriages,  household  and  school  furniture,  sash,  blinds,  gkiss,  starch, 
glue,  cotton  and  woolen  good.s  wooden  ware,  etc.  The  number  of  incorporated  maau- 
focturing  institutions  is  80,  with  an  invested  capital  of  915,000,000.  There  is  an  efficient 
fire  department,  with  7  engines  and  a  complete  fii«-alarm  telegraph.  The  city  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water  by  the  Holly  system.  There  are  6  national,  several  private, 
and  2  saving.-<  banks,  many  insurance  companies,  70  churches,  state  asylums  fo.  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane,  a  university,  2  medical  colleges,  a  law  school,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theological  seminary,  a  city  hospital,  an  art  school,  an  academy  of  music,  a 
state  library  with  15,000  volumes,  and  a  free  city  library  with  14,500,  a  splendid  court 
house,  an  exposition  building,  a  chamber  of  commerce  building.  Odd  Fellows*  and 
Masonic  halls,  the  union  depot,  U.  S.  arsenal,  and  many  other  fine  massive  buildings.  A 
new  suite  house,  to  cost  $4,000,000,  has  been  authorized  by  the  legislature.  The  city  has 
a  well-organized  system  of  public  schools,  containing  over  20,(M)0  pupils,  a  high  school 
and  a  normal  school.  The  public  schools  are  supported  from  tlie  state  school  fund  of 
$8,000,000,  and  by  state  and  local  taxation. 

The  sales  of  real  estate  in  1878  amounted  to  $82,579,258.  The  taxable  value  of  prop- 
erty in  '73  was  $65,000,000.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1886. 
INDIAN  ARCHIPELAOO.  See  Malay  AncHiPELAOo.  anU. 
IVBIAir  ABCHmCTUBS.  The  styles  of  art  which  liavo  existed  at  different  timeA  in 
India,  as  in  other  countries,  vary  with  the  religion  prevalent  at  the  time.  The  earliest 
faith  of  which  we  have  any  architectural  monuments  is  tliat  of  Buddhism  (q.v.).  About 
250  u.c.  Asoka,  a  powerful  monarch,  became  a  strenuous  supporter  and  propagator  of 
Buddhism,  and  to  his  zeal  we  owe  the  oldest  architectural  remains  of  India.  From  his 
time  to  the  present  day  the  sequence  is  unbroken,  and  the  whole  history  of  Buddhist 
architecture  can  be  most  distinctly  traced  either  in  India  or  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Thibet 
Tlie  whole  subject  is  as  yet,  however,  but  imperfectly  Ulustrated,  the  best  account  of  the 
Indian  styles  being  that  oontamed  in  Fergusson's  Handbook  ^f  ArdaUciart,  and  hia  other 
works. 

The  Buddhist  remains  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  Commemorative  monuments,  called 

8tup!is  or  topes  (q.v.);  the  earliest  stupas  are  single  pillars,  bearing  evident  traces  of  a 

1  western  ori^n,  and  thus  affording  a  clue  to  the  history  of  Indian  art.    2.  Temples 

\  (chaityus)  aud  monasteries  (viharas).    Of  the  chaityas  and  vibaras  no  built  examples 

1  remain;  they  are  all  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock.    There  are  no  loss  than  40  or  50 

i  eroups  of  these  monuments,  each  ^up  comprising  from  10  to  100  distinct  excavattona 

A  few  of  these  belong  to  other  religious,  but  the  great  majority  are  Buddliist,  and  nearly 

the  whole  are  monasteries,  not  over  20  to  80  being  temples.    'The  oldest  are  at  Babar  and 

Cuttack  in  Bengal  (200  B.C.),  but  they  are  few  in  number,  nine-tenths  of  the  caves  hrinff  , 

in  the  Bombay,  presidency.    This  probably  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  material  in  wUc&s^ 

they  are  cut,  the  eastern  caves  being  in  a  hard  granite,  and  those  of  the  west  being  ia  a 

very  uniform  and  comparatively  soft  amycdaloid.    The  latter  date  from  the  boginmiiff  lo 

to  about  the  10th  c.  of  the  Christian  era.     The  cave-temple  at  Karli  is  one  of  the  largest 
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und  Is  of  a  good  style.  (See  section  in  art  Bxtddra.)  In  plan  and  seneral  arrftngements^ 
it  strongly,  thougk  no  doubt  accidentally,  resembles  a  Christian  basilica,  with  nave,  aislea^ 
and  vauited  roof,  and  an  apse  with  the  shrine  in  the  place  of  the  altar.  There  is  also  an 
outer  hall  or  atrium,  and  a  gallery  like  the  rood-loft.  On  the  roof  are  numerous  wooden 
ribs,  attached  to  the  vault;  these  and  other  portions  indicate  that  the  building  from  which 
the  cave  was  copied  was  wooden,  which  may  account  for  the  absence  of  earlier  built 
examples.    This  cave  is  126  ft  long,  45  ft  7  in  wide,  and  40  to  45  ft.  high. 

'i  lie  vihara  or  monastery  caves  are  very  numerous,  as  was  required  by  the  encHmona 
number  of  Buddhist  priests.  The  oldest  and  simplest  examples  are  in  Bengal,  but  the 
finest  are  iu  western  India.  They  consist  of  a  central  hall,  with  cells  round  three  sides, 
and  a  veraudali  on  the  fourth  side,  next  the  open  air;  opposite  the  central  entrance  there 
is  nsually  a  large  cell  or  shrine,  containing  an  imago  of  Buddha.  There  ai*e  tine  caves  at 
Ajunta.  Baugh,  etc.,  many  of  them  beautifully  carved  aud  painted.  The  plllais  are  most 
elaborately  ornamented,  and  have  the  bracket  capitals  which  distinguish  all  Indian 
architecture.  From  the  absence  of  any  built  example,  there  lias  been  great  difficulty  in 
forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  from  which  these  caves  were 
•copied.  By  following  the  style  into  other  countries  where  the  religion  has  prevailed  at 
dinerent  times,  Mr.  l^'ei^gusson  has  been  able  to  trace  it  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to 
•establish  by  analog  the  probable  external  appearance  of  the  earl^  Buddhist  arcnitectura. 

I'he  temple  of  Brambanam.  in  Java,  seems  to  show  the  origmal  form  of  built  cells. 
They  are  quite  detached,  and  arranged  in  a  square  round  a  central  temple— -evidently 
suggesting  the  arrangement  in  the  caves  at  Ajimta.  Some  rock-cut  temples  which  liave 
an  exterior  (at  Mahavellipore),  show  the  cells  attached  to  the  main  building.  In  Burmah, 
where  the  monastic  system  stUl  prevails,  the  monasteries,  which  are  of  wood,  are  buUt  in 
stages  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The  temple  of  Boro  Buddor  (q.v.),  in  Java,  has  a  similar 
arrangement,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  cells  or  niches  in  tiers;  but  in  place  of  being 
occupied  by  priests,  tliey  are  filled  with  cross-legged  Buddhas,  a  conversion  quite  com- 
mon iu  later  Hindu  architecture.  In  many  styles  of  architecture  the  niches  or  other 
subordinate  parts  are  frequently  copies  on  a  small  scale  of  the  faQade  of  the  building 
itself.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  windows  with  pillars  and  pediments  in  classic  architecture, 
are  a  repetition  of  a  temple  end.  The  niches  inside  the  caves,  containing  statues  of 
BuddhiBt  saints,  are  in  a  similar  manner  imitations  of  the  main  facade.  In  the  same  wav 
externally  tlie  Burmese  pagodas  and  Hindu  temples  are  ornamented  all  over  with  models 
of  the  buildings  themselves. 

Mr.  FergusHon  has  thus  traced,  in  fuller  detail  than  our  space  will  allow,  the  transfor- 
mations that  have  taken  place  in  Buddhist  architecture,  which,  whatever  its  artistic  cjual- 
ilies  may  l)e,  has  at  least  the  very  interesting  feature  of  being  a  style  which  has  existed 
from  200  years  before  Christ  up  to  the  present  da^. 

The  oiher  styles  of  Indian  architecture  are  illustrnted  by  the  tpmplcs  of  the  Jalnas 
nnd  those  of  the  Hindus.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  an  imitati(m  of  the  Budilhist. 
temples  wiiliout  the  cells  for  the  priests.  Their  religious  stmctiires  consist  of  a  sanc- 
tuary 8iirm«nniled  by  a  Kpire;  in  front  of  this  a  pillared  vestibule,  with  a  dome,  and 
round  the  whole  an  arcnded  inclosure,  with  cells  all  round,  containing  imaprcs.  The 
cell.s  are  also  surmounlcd  with  spires,  and  lli.?  arcades  with  domes  are  often  repeated  to 
a  consi<lend)le  number  within  one  inclosure.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  style  ii 
the  dome,  which  is  constructed  by  horizrmtal  Jointlnir,  not  with  regular  arches.  The 
domes,  with  the  pillars,  bracket  capitals,  etc ,  arc  all  elaborately  decorated. 

Hindu  architecture  is  divided  into  two  styles — northern  and  southern.  All  th6 
"finest  examples  are  southern,  and  are  found  s.  of  Madras.  The  temples  consist  of 
the  temnle  or  vimana.  in  front  of  which  is  the  plllorcd  porch  or  mantopa.  the  gate 
pyramicls  or  /ropuras,  forming  the  entninces  to  the  inclosure,  and  the  pillared  halls  or 
chonltries.  In  the  s.  the  temple  is  always  pyramidal,  and  in  many  stories;  in  the 
n.  ihe  outline  Is  curved,  and  in  one  story.  The  finest  example  is  the  pagoda  of  Tan- 
jore.     It  i.%  83  ft.  sq.  at  base  and  14  stories,  or  about  900  ft,  in  heij;ht 

The  iropuras  are  similar  to  the  pagodas,  but  oblong  in  place  of  square. 

The  pillared  halls  are  very  wonderful  structures,  containing  sometimes  as  many  tm 
1000  columns,  and  ns  the.sc  are  all  elaliorntely  carved,  and  all  different,  the  laltor  of 
their  construction  must  have  been  enormous  They  are  used  for  many  purposes  con- 
nected with  Hinduism,  tlteir  moat  important  use  being  as  nuptial  halls,  in  which  the 
mystic  union  of  the  divinities  is  celebrated.  The  general  arransrement  of  these  halls 
fiometimes  ])roduoe8  a  gooil  effect;  but  from  their  flat  roofs  they  cannot  equal  the 
beauty  of  the  domed  arcade^  of  the  Jains.  These  buildings  are  of  various  dat<»s.  from  *' 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  last  century,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  oldest  examples  arc  the  finest — the  style  crmwing  gradually  more  and  more  debased, 
till,  at  the  present  day,  it  has  become,  like  the  reli&rion,  a  mass  of  absurdity  and  obscen- 
ity. The  celebrated  rock-cut  temple,  called  the  Kylas,  at  EUora  (q.v.),  belongs  to  this 
«^1e. 

'  When  the  Mohammedans  conquered  India  they  imitated  the  style  of  the  country  In 
thdr  mosques,  and  afterwards  the  Hindus  borrowed  from  them,  and  thus  a  mixed  style 
was  crealed.  which,  in  Ihe  palaces,  tombs,  etc.,  of  the  native  princes,  produces  pictu- 
resque effcrfs.  The  Mohammedans  al.so  covered  the  country  with  specimens  of  their 
Moorish  giylc,  which  will  be  treated  under  Saracsnic  Architbcturb..     ,,,,,».,, 
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Some  of  the  flncst  buiMiags  of  IndiA  are  tlie  gliauts  or  lamling-places,  w!Ui  their 
broail  flights  of  steps;  the  reservoirs  or  bow  Ices,  and  duiiis.  ulF  oruaiiieuicil  ^iib 
temples.  kuKiks.  stuii-s.  etc.:  but  our  space  will  not  permit  us  furtlier  to  (lescriL»e  them. 
There  is  erne  very  reinurkable  luct  eounei'ieci  with  liidiuu  aichitecture,  viz..  tbat 
although  the  form  of  tlic  urch  is  consUuitly  usliI — in  domes,  arciides.  etc..  eapeciMlly  in 
tbe  stylo  liorrowed  fiom  tlie  Moslems— yet  the  radiaiiug  arch  coustructiou  is  never 
adopted.  The  architraves  are  supported  ou  bracketeil  capitals,  which  project,  bracket 
over  bracket,  till  tlie  space  is  apHUued  iiy  oue  liutel.  This  leads  to  many  Ix-autiful 
results  ill  the  early  styles,  and  iu  the  later  mixed  atyle,  the  bracketed  cornicca  4n 
amon;;8t  it  Hiiest  features. 

XVBIAV  ASXT.    See  Eabt  Ikdi a  Armt. 

INDIANA  UXlVEliSlTY.  at  Blwimhigton,  Moniw  co..  Ind. :  nnfl«etftrian ;  fooDded 
Id  Iftitf.     Pn>fessor8  iti  187S»  10;  studeuts,  X41.    Lemuel  Moss,  d.d.,  president. 

DTDIAHCOBV.    Sec  Maize. 

INDIAN  CRESS.    See  Tkopjeolux.  ante. 

INDIAN  CUCUMBER,  Medeo!a  VirgiHiea,  a  mrmher  of  the  lily  family  growiogiD 
rich  damp  woods,  from  Canada  to  Flori«la.  It  is  a  perennial  herb  %\ith  a  8ini|de  sleiider 
stem  from  1  to  8  ft.  high.  €*overcd  with  a  floceuleni,  deciduous  wool,  and  rising  from 
a  horizontal  white  root  stock  resembling  a  cucumber  in  form,  and  having  a  similar 
taste  The  stem  bears  near  its  middle  a  whorl  of  from  5  to  0  oUivnte  hinceolaic^ 
parallel-riblied  thin  leavev.  and  another  whorl  of  8  (Fom4'tim(*a  4  or  5)  leaves  at  tbe  top, 
within  which  tliere  is  a  sessile  umliel  of  small,  n*curved  flowera  luiving  8  sepwls  aiid 
8  petals.  6  staraenn.  Berry  glolKise  and  of  a  dark  purple.  8-oelUrd,  few-needed.  Tlie 
botanical  name  is  from  Me<leu.  the  sorceress,  because  of  auppoi»ed  medicinal  Tirtucn 

INDIAN  DYE.    See  Puccoon. 

niBIAV  yiO.    See  Prickjt  Pear. 

DfBIAV  FIBE,  a  bright  white  f^ignal-lijrht,  produced  by  burning  a  mixture  of  7 
parts  of  sulphur,  2  of  realgar  (q.v.).  and  Zi  of  niter. 

XVBIAV  OSA88  XATTHfO,  or  Ikdian  Maitiko.  a  kind  of  matting  imported  ia 
large  quantities  from  (alciitia.  is  made  from  a  species  of  papyrus  (q.v.).  P.  [\ing9Tti^ 
called  3fado<frk'afi  in  Benf^al.  and  there  very  alumdant.  The  stitlk^  of  the  plant,  when 
green,  are  split  into  three  or  four  pieces,  which,  in  dr3*ing.  eontiact.  so  that  the  edgea 
come  almost  into  contuet;  and  when  woveu  iiitu  matting  they  ahow  ncarij  tbe  nune 
beautiful  shiDing  surface  on  lioth  sides. 

INDIAN  HEMP.    See  Hashibii,  Hemp.  Indiak.  (fnte. 

DnoiAH  IVK.  The  cakes  of  fhis  snbstnnco.  which  is  a  mrohan'cal  mizturr,  and 
not,  like  the  true  inks,  a  chemical  compound,  are  composeil  of  lampblack  and  size  or 
animal  glue,  with  a  little  perfume.  The  himpMnck  must  he  remarkably  fine,  and  is 
said  to  be  made  in  China  by  collecting  the  smoke  of  the  oil  of  sesame.  A  little  cam- 
phor(about'2  per  cent)  is  also  found  in  the  ink  iiuide  hi  CIdnn.  ami  is  thought  io 
Improve  it.  This  substanr*c  is  used  in  thut  country  with  a  bru^h  both  for  writing  and 
lor  painting  upon  paper  of  native  manufacture,  while,  in  this  country,  it  is  extensively 
employed  for  desipis  in  black  and  NNhiie,  and  all  Intermediate  shades  of  color.  Much 
curious  information  on  this  pigment  may  be  found  iu  Merimee's  treatibc,  Ve  la  Peinturt 
d  Vlltn'e. 

IVBIAH  OCEAN,  one  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  universal  ocean,  is  bounded 
on  the  H.  hjT  a  line  drawn  from  the  cape  of  Qo«k1  Hope  to  the  most  Kouiherly  exirciuity 
of  Tasmiinia  or  Van  Dicmen*s  l^iind.  Iu  other  limits,  reckoning  from  the  laat*nien> 
lioned  point,  are  Vnn  Diemen*s  Land.  Australia,  tlie  Indian  aichipelngo.  Fartlier 
Indiii,  Hin<lu8tan.  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  Gradually  nan  owing  finm  a.  to  d.«  the 
Indian  ocean  forks  at  cape  Comorin  into  the  ba3'  of  Bengid  on  the  e..  and  the  And»ian 
tea  on  the  w.,  the  latter  agidn  branching  off  into  two  arms,  the  Persian  gulf  and  tbe 
Bid  sea,  which  reach  respectively  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  nei.chUirliood 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Tiiese  details  exclude  the  waters  of  the  Indian  archiiH'lagn,  as 
behmging  rather  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  As  aliove  defined  the  Indian  ocean  atntchea 
in  lat.  from  48**  35'  a.  to  8(r  n..  and  in  e.  hmg.  from  18"*  29  to  146*  IS'.  It  contain* 
thonsandfl  of  islands,  or  rather  tens  of  thousands.  Of  these  MadajaFcar  is  the  largest^ 
and  at  al>out  the  5>ame  dJH'ance  from  it  to  the  e.  as  the  continent  of  Africa  is  to  the  w., 
lie  Bourbon  or  Reunion  towards  the  s..  and  Mauritius  towards  the  ncrth.  Next  in  size 
to  Madagascar,  and.  in  fuct.  the  only  other  ifland  of  any  consiccrahle  magnitude,  i» 
Ceylon.  As  a  channel  of  commerce  this  ocean  would  appear  to  have  lieen  tbe  first  to 
find  a  place  in  history,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest  voynjre  on  recoid  beyond  the  land- 
locked Meditcrn\n<*an — that  of  Solomon's  navy--did  certjiinlj^-  extend  further  than  ihe 
straits  of  Bub-el-Mandeb.  In  this  respect  it  virtually  maintnined  its  superiority  during 
fully  2.000  years,  being  habitually  traversed,  in  the  line  of  tiie  crow's  fiigiit,  ImMwccii 
Arabia  nnd  Hindustan,  while  coasting;  voyaires  alone  were  known  in  the  AtlaAtic 
Tlds  comparatively  hoU\  navigation  waa  suggested  and  facilitated  by  the  periodical 
mon>«oons  of  the  northern  part  of  the  ludiaa  ocean,  blowing,  as  tiiey  do,  aitern»lely 
from  the  s.w.  and  the  n.e.  ,     .  ^.  y.  n/^ 
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INniANOLA.  cnpftirl  of  Calhonn  co..  Texns,  a  port  nf  entry  on  tbc  w.  shore  of 
Matagorda  buy,  14  iii.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  120  m.  s.w.  of  Gnlvt'Ston;  pop.  '70, 
1900.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Gulf.  Western  Texas,  and  Pacitic  niiinimt.  It  has  & 
InriTo  and  eomniodioiH  luirbor.  Steamers  t^uW  reguhirly  lo  6alvi*>toii,  Corpus  Christi. 
Njw  Orleans,  and  New  Y(»rk,  and  the  commerce  is  important.  Cattle  are  the  chief 
article  of  export.  Tiie  town  has  a  weekly  newspaper  and  2  l)ankA.  Sept.  15,  1873. 
llie  coast  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm  of' five  days,  when  Indiauola  was  submerged 
and  nearly  destroyed. 

INDIAN  POKE.    See  Hellebore,  ante. 

INDIAN  RIVER,  a  tidal  inlet  of  Florida,  in  Brerard  and  Volusia  counties,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  and  near  the  coast.  Its  length  is  100  miles.  Its  width  varies,  the 
inlet  in  some  parts  expanding  into  large  lakes  or  laffooos,  and  its  deptli  admitting  vesselB 
drawing  5  feet.  It  commumcates  by  canal  with  Malifax  river,  and  continues  southward 
to  St.  Lucie  sotmd.  The  climate  bemg  healthful  and  the  scenery  l)eautif ul,  it  is  a  resort 
for  invalids. 

miAlfS,  Amertcan,  the  collective  name  now  generally  g^ven  to  the  vsrious  nations 
and  tribes  inhabiting  North  and  South  America,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  tlie  Span- 
iards, and  to  such  of  their  descendants  as  survive  at  the  present  day.  The  name  of 
Indians  was  first  given  to  the  natives  of  America  from  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  early 
voyagers,  Columbus  himself  included,  that  the  newly  found  continent  was  in  reality  a 
part  of  India.  This  was  soon  shown  to  be  an  error;  but  the  name  of  Indianfv  thus 
wrongly  applied  to  the  inhabitants,  continued  to  be  used  in  every  narrative  of  voyage  and 
discovery,  and  has  descended  even  to  our  own  times,  only  that  we  now  qualify  it  in  bome 
measure  by  speaking  of  them  as  Ameriam  I/tdiftn*. 

In  the  classiilcauon  of  Blumenbach  the  American  Indians  are  treated  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  the  human  race;  but  in  the  threefold  division  of  mankind  laid  down  by  l>r. 
Latham,  they  are  ranked  among  the  Mongolidse.  Other  ethnologists  also  regard  them  as 
a  branch  of  the  great  Mongolian  family,  which,  at  a  remote  pericra  of  the  world*s  history, 
found  its  way  from  Asia  to  the  American  continent,  and  there  remained  for  thousands  o^ 
years  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  passing  meanwhile  through  various  alternatio.u 
of  barbirism  and  civilization.  Morton,  however,  the  distinguished  American  ethnologist, 
and  his  disciples  Nott  and  Gliddon,  claim  for  them  a  distinct  origin,  one  as  indigeno.is  to 
the  continent  itself  as  its  fauna  and  flora.  Prichard.  whose  views  generally  differ  from 
those  of  Morton,  acknowledges  that  ''on  comp.iring  the  American  tribes  together,  we 
find  reasons  to  believe  that  they  must  have  subsistexl  as  a  sep mite  department  of  nations  : 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Hence,  in  attempting  to  trace  relations  b(*tweca  | 
them  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  cannot  expect  to  discover  proofs  of  their  derivation  } 
from  any  particular  tribe  or  nation  in  the  old  continent.  The  era  of  their  existence  ns  a 
distinct  and  insulated  race  must  probably  be  dated  as  far  bade  as  that  time  which  Fepi- 
rated  into  nations  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world.  an<l  gave  to  each  branch  of  the  human 
family  its  primitive  language  and  individuality.'*  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  in  his  Rfen*  of 
Mankind,  the  latest  autliority  on  the  subject,  attributes  to  the  American  mce  an  Asiatic 
origin.  He  says:  "Not  only  are  the  western  Indians  in  appearance  very  like  tlieir 
Dearest  neighbors,  the  north-eastern  Asiatics,  but  in  lanffuage  and  tradition,  it  is  confl* 
dently  affirmed,  there  is  a  blending  of  the  people.  The  £&imo,  on  the  American,  and  tbo 
Tchuktchis,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  understand  each  other  perfect  I  v."  In  fact,  modern 
anthropologists  incline  to  think  that  Japan,  the  Kuriles,  ana  the  neigbbo*:ln!;  re^onsmay 
be  regarded  as  the  original  homo  of  the  greater  part  of  the  American  race.  It  is  also 
admitted  by  anthropologists  that  between  these  various  tribes,  from  the  Arctic  sea  to  cape 
Horn,  there  is  greater  uniformitv  of  physical  structure  and  personal  characteristics  than 
is  seen  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  "red  men,'*  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  Guranis  of  Paraguay,  and 
both  from  the  wild  tribes  of  California,  but  all  exhibit  the  clearest  evidence  of  belonging 
to  the  same  great  branch  of  the  human  family.  Upon  this  point  the  testimony  of  a 
writer  like  Humboldt  is  very  important.  **  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada,  Flonda,  Peru,  and  Brazil 
....  We  think  we  perceive  them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  diveraity  of  their  languages.  In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney  of 
the  Canadian  Indians,  we  recognizxj  the  tribe  scattered  over  the  savannahs  ot  the  A  purs 
and  tiie  Carony.  The  same  style  of  features  exists  In  both  Americas."  The  Mongoliaa 
cast  of  features  is  most  marked  in  the  tribes  nearest  the  Mongol  coast,  i  e.,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  gets  less  noticeable  as  we  go  eastward.  Their  traditions,  too,  indicate 
tliat  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  seaboard  came  from  the  w.,  and  the  western  tribes  even 
came  from  regions  still  further  west. 

Generally  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  American  Indians  are  as  follows:  a  square 
head,  witli  a  low  but  broad  forhead,  the  back  of  the  head  flattened,  full  face,  rnd  power- 
ful* Jaws;  cheek-bones  prominent:  lips  full;  eyes  dark,  and  deeply  set;  the  hair  long,  not 
absolutely  straight,  but  wavy,  sometning  like  a  horse's  mane,  and  like  that,  of  a  glossy 
hue;  little  or  no  beard— where  it  does  appear,  carefully  eradicated  with  tweezers;  color 
of  the  skin  reddish  or  copper;  height  or  the  men  about  the  average,  but  looking  taller 
from  their  erect  posture  and  slender  figure;  the  women  rather  shorter,  and  more. inclined 
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to  obesity,  but  many  of  them  with  symmetrical  figure  and  pleasiag  countenance;  hands 
and  feet  of  both  men  and  women  snialL 

As  before  said,  iiowever,  Uiere  being  some  hundreds  of  tribes  among  Uie  American 
Indians,  there  are  many  departures  from  these  general  cliaracteristics,  not  only  in  individu 
al$,  but  entire  septs.  *  *  The  Americans,  *'  says  Prichaiti,  * '  are  not  all  of  the  hue  denominated 
red,  tliat  is,  of  a  copper  color;  some  tribes  are  as  white  as  many  European  nations;  othen 
brown  or  yellow;  others  »re  black,  or,  at  least,  they  are  described  by  travelers  as  rerj 
much  resemblinff  in  color  the  negroes  of  Africa.  Anatomists  have  distinguished  what 
they  have  termeu  the  American  form  of  the  human  skull:  they  were  led  into  this  mistake 
bv  regarding  the  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  some  particular  tribes  as  univeral. 
The  American  nations  are  spread  over  a  vast  space,  and  live  in  different  climates,  and 
the  shape  of  their  heads  is  dilfereut  in  different  parts,  ^(or  will  any  epithet  derived  from 
their  habits  of  Ufe  apply  to  all  tlie  tribes  of  this  department.  The  native  Americana  are 
not  all  hunters:  there  are  many  fishing  tribes  among  them;  some  are  nomadic;  others 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  live  in  settled  habitations;  and  of  these  a  part  were  agriculturisis 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans;  others  have  learned  of  their  conquerors  to  till  the 
«oil,  and  have  changed  the  ancient  habits  of  their  race,  which,  as  we  may  hence  infer, 
were  not  the  necessary  result  of  organization  or  congenital  and  instinctive  propensity.*' 
Dr.  Morton's  views  on  this  subject  substantially  agree  with  those  of  Prichanl;  and  both 
concur  in  adopting  the  test  of  language  as  a  proof  of  one  common  ori^pn  for  the  various 
native  tribes  of  both  North  and  South  America.  The  linguistic  conclusion,  now  generally 
acquiesced  in,  is  thus  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Albert  Qallatiu :  *'  Amidst  that  great  diversity 
of  American  languages,  considered  only  in  reference  to  their  vocabularies,  the  simihiritj 
of  their  structure  and  mmmatical  forms  has  been  observed  and  pointed  out  by  the 
American  philologists.  The  result  appears  to  confirm  the  opinions  already  entertained 
on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  others;  and  to  prove  that  all  the 
languages,  not  only  of  our  own  Indians,  but  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America,  from 
4he  Arctic  ocean  to  cape  Horn,  have,  as  far  as  they  have  been  investi^ted,  a  distinct 
character  common  to  all,  and  apparently  differing  from  any  of  those  of  the  other  conti- 
nents with  which  we  are  most  familiar,** 

The  next  question  that  comes  under  consideration  is:  Whence  does  it  arise  that,  with 
all  this  similarity  of  physical  conformation  and  language,  there  should  have  been  only  two 
nations  among  so  man^  millions— namely,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians— who  attained  to 
any  high  decree  of  civilization?  When  the  Spaniards  entered  Mexico  they  found  in  it  a 
rich,  powerful,  and  warlike  nation,  living  in  walled  cities,  in  which  were  palaces  and 
other  sumptuous  residences.  They  were  ruled  over  by  an  emperor  or  king,  whose  sway 
extended  over  many  other  nations  besides  his  own.  They  woraliiped  the  sun,  and  had 
an  oi*ganized  hierarchv;  they  had  also  fixed  laws,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  especially  astronomy;  they  practiced  agriculture,  worked  mines,  and  dis- 
l>layed  considerable  skill  in  manumctures.  both  industrial  and  ornamental.  Tlie  nation 
thus  discovered  was  that  of  the  Aztecs,  who  professed  to  have  among  them  evidences  of 
antiquity  dating  as  far  back  as  the  year  554  of  our  era.  A  few  years  later,  in  Peru,  tJ» 
Spaniards  found  another  nation,  also  exceedingly  rich,  numerous,  and  powerful,  with  a 
civilization  fully  as  much  extended  as  tliat  of  the  Aztecs,  yet  differing  f^om  that  in  man/ 
aasential  particulars.  This  was  the  nation  of  the  Quichuas,  frequently  termed  I  nets 
<more  correctly  Tnca»\  associated  with  whom  were  the  Aymaras,  whose  country  had 
been  subjugated  by  the  Incas  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro  in  PeriL 
Each  of  these  nations— the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians— is  supposed  to  have  slowly  devel- 
oped its  own  civilization  during  a  Umg  process  of  a^es.  In  every  other  part  of  America 
Eiuropean  settlers  and  explorers  have  found  only  complete  or  semi-barbarism.  Such  was 
ihe  case  in  Vbrginia;  sucn  in  New  England,  Canada,  the  Hudson's  bay  territory,  Calif or- 
•oia.  and  Patagonia.  In  Central  America,  however,  there  have  been  found  extenalve 
ffemains  of  architecture  and  other  traces  of  civilization,  which  would  seem  to  date  back 
to  even  a  more  remote  period  than  that  of  the  Mexican  or  Peruvian  empires.  Immense 
artificial  mounds  also  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  throughout 
America,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  wandering  tribes.  If 
«o,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Martins,  a  distinguished  Germaa  cthnd- 
ogist,  *'that  the  nations  of  the  new  world  are  not  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism  or 
living  in  the  original  simplicity  of  uncultivated  nature,  but  tliat  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  last  remains  of  a  people  once  high  In  the  scale  of  civilization  and  mental 
improvement,  now  almost  worn  out  and  perishing,  and  sunk  into  the  lowest  atam  of 
decline  and  degradation."  Dr.  Prichard  appears  inclined  to  the  same  view,  adoing. 
"  Attentive  obeervern  have  been  struck  with'manifestationo  of  greater  energy  and  raeBtal 
vigor,  of  more  intense  and  deeper  feeling,  of  a  more  reflective  mind,  of  gr»iter  fortititde; 
and  more  consistent  persevenmce  in  enterprises  and  all  pursuits,  when  they  have  com- 
f)ared  the  natives  of  the  new  world  w^ith  the  sensual  and  volatile,  and  ahnost  animalixed 
savages  who  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  quarters  of  the  old  continent.  They  have  been 
equally  impressed  by  the  sullen  and  unsocial  character,  by  the  proud  apathetic  endur- 
ance, by  the  feeble  influence  of  social  affections,  by  the  intensity  of  hatred  and  Tx*v«Dg;!e. 
and  the  deep  maUce-concealing  dissimulation  so  remarkable  amid  the  dark  solitudes  of 
the  American  forests." 

Dr.  Robert  Brown  adopU  a  geographical  chissification^^^^ijl^^merican  tribea,  which 
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is,  on  the  whole,  the  least  unsatisfactory.  There  are  Arctic  tribes;  north-western  tribes 
izLhabiting  the  region  w.  of  the  Hocky  mountains  between  California  and  Aiaslui;  Call- 
fomian  tribes;  Indians  of  the  central  plains;  prairie  tribes:  north-eastern  Indians:  Cana- 
dian Indians:  and  Central  American  Indians.  The  chief  existing  tribes  are:  Eskimo, 
Gowlchans»  Tsongeisths,  Nanaimos,  Quakwolths,  Nuchultaws,  Koskeemos,  Scshahts, 
Nittinahts  in  Vancouver  island:  Hydalis  (Queen  Charloltc  islanders);  Tsimpshcans, 
BeilacoolaB,  Chilcoatins»  Shuswaps  in  British  Columbia:  Cyuse,  Snakes,  Klamntlis  in 
Oregon;  the  Digger  or  Californian  Indians,  the  most  degraded  of  nil  the  tril)C8:  tlie 
Comauches,  Apaches,  Navajos,  Uualpais,  Yampas  in  the  central  plains:  the  Moqui, 
Pueblos,  Pimas,  Papagos  in  New  Mexico,  Utahs,  Pahutas,  Pahides,  Soshones.  Loo-coo- 
rekahs,  Goships,  Cheyennes.  Arrapuhoes.  Kwivas,  Arickarecs,  Ponctis,  Yanktons,  Gros- 
Ventres,  and  Sioux  or  Dakolalis,  Assiniboines,  Blackfeet,  Crows,  Omahas,  Ottocs, 
Bawnees,  etc.,  are  all  prairie  tribes;  the  Delawares,  Mo-hee-con-neughs  (Mohicans),  Onei' 
das,  Tuskaroras,  Senecas,  Shawnees,  Cherokees,  Chocktaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Osagos, 
Kaskias,  Weeahs,  Potowatomies,  Quapaws,  Peorias,  Kanzans,  Saulcs.  Foxes,  Puncas.  etc., 
in  the  north-eastern  states;  the  Crees,  Santeux  or  Ojebvvays,  Chipnewayans,  tlie  i^cliss 
•or  Bhewhapmuch  in  Canada;  Tehuantepecs,  Mosquitos,  Smoos,  Twakas,  Toonglas,  Pay  as, 
Bamas,  and.  Cookras  in  Central  America. 

The  Indians  are  year  by  year  decreasing  in*  numbers.  The  government  agents*  report* 
-are  not  very  reliable,  as  the^r  tend  to  over-estimate  the  Indian  population.  Dr.  Holxirl 
Brown,  Whose  classification  is  given  above,  gives  some  carefully  prepared  approximate 
statistics  in  his  Baees  of  Mankind,  He  says'  **In  California  and  the  states  n.  of  it  I 
4|ue8tion  if  there  are  now  over  10,000  or  12,000  Indians;  while  in  the  Britisli  possessions 
the  number  may  be  80,000."  A  fair  estimate  would  probably  give  Alaska  20,000;  British 
Columbia,  20,000;  Vancouver's  island,  9,000;  Canada,  6,000;  California,  Oregon,  and 
states  n.  of  it,  10,000;  prairie  lands  w.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  10,000;  other  portions 
of  the  United  States,  2,000;  in  New  Mexico  and  Central  America,  20,000.  This  would 
^ve  us  a  total  of  about  110,000  for  the  whole  of  North  America,  exclusive  of  haif-breeds, 
<etc.  Some  twenty  tribes  have  become  partially  civilized,  and  live  by  agriculture,  under 
the  protection  of  the  American  government,  on  what  are  called  **  Indian  reservations.** 
There  are  in  these  Indian  communities  many  men  and  women  whom  education  has 
■developed  into  most  valuable,  intelligent,  and  even  polished  members  of  a  highly  civil- 
ized community.  Two  tribes  (Choctaws  and  Cherokees)  have  become  wholly  civilized, 
«nd  have  a  settled  form  of  government  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
Cherokees  stand  alone  amongst  modem  nations  in  having  produced  a  second  Cadmus, 
one  Sequoyah,  or  George  Guess,  who  actually  invented  an  alphabet.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  fully  one-half  of  these  civilized  tribes  are,  like  Sequoyah,  half-breeds. 
Even  whites  marrying  Choctaw  or  Cherokee  women  are  admitted,  if  they  choose,  into 
these  tribes. 

Again,  M.  d'Orbigny  has  classified  the  Indians  of  South  America  under  throe 
.great  grouns,  viz. :  the  Andian  group,  the  Mediterranean  group,  and  the  Brazilio-Guamni 
.group:  ana  these  he  subdivides  into  thirty-nine  distinct  nations,  viz.:  '*1,  Quichua;  2, 
Aymaia;  8.  Chimgo;  4,  Atacama;  6.  Yuracares;  6,  Mocetenes;  7,  Tacana;  8,  Maropa; 
^,  Apolista:  10,  Araucananian:  11,  Fuegian;  12,  Patagonian;  18,  Puelclie;  14,  Cbarrua; 
15,  Mbocobi;  16,  Mataguayo;  17,  Abipones;  18,  Lengua;  19,  Samucu;  20,  Chiquito;  21, 
Baraveca;  22,  Otuke;  28,  Curuminaca;  24,  Covareca;  25,  Curaves;  20,  Tapiis;  27,  Cum 
•canoca;  28,  Paiooneca;  20,  Coraboca;  80,  Moxo;  81,  Chapacura;  82,  Itonama;  88,  Cteni 
ohana;  84,  Movima;  85,  Cayuvava;  86,  Pacaguara;  87,  Itenes;  88,  Guarani;  81), 
Botocudo."  Other  oUssifications  have  b^n  attempted,  but  all  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
Morton  is  content  with  two  grand  divisions,  viz.,  the  "Toltecan  nations**  and  the  *Mjar 
barons  trilies.**  the  former  embracing  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  and  the  latter 
all  the  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  tribes  from  the  extreme  n.  to  the  extreme  south.  The 
Toltecans  are  said  to  be  the  builders  of  the  remarkable  series  of  mounds  found  through- 
out North  America. 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Prichard,  Latham,  Morton, 
Humboldt,  Du  Ponceau,  D*Orbigny,  Gallatin,  Schoolcraft,  Catlin,  Pickering,  Prcscott, 
Stephens,  Tschudi,  Fremont,  and  G.  M.  Sproat.  a  recent  ingenious  writer  on  western 
tribes.  The  ablest  recent  original  authority  is  Dr.  Robert  Brown's  litic^  of  MatUcmd 
<yol.  L). 

INDIANS.  Ahektcak  (aTife).  The  early  English  and  French  settlers  of  North 
America  were  often  at  war  with  the  Indians,  either  in  self-defense  or  inHtigatcd  by  a 
desire  for  their  lands.  In  Virginia  the  Indians  who  had  combined  to  exterminate  the 
whites  wer3  subdued  after  a  ten  years*  war.  In  New  England  (1687)  the  colonists  of 
^Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  destroyed  the  warlike  Pequods,  and  in  1648  the  Karra- 
ffansetts.  The  war  of  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampanoags,  ended,  1676,  in  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  that  tribe.  The  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam  and  the  English  in  North  and 
iSoiSith  Carolina  suffered  greatly  frotn  the  Indians.  In  the  seven  years^  war  between  I  he 
£ng^h  and  the  French  the  Indians  were  used  by  both  sides,  and  terrible  atrocities  were 
'Committed.  In  1768  a  number  of  tribes  were  united  under  Pontiac,  the  chief  of  the 
-Ottawas,  in  a  general  conspiracy  to  exterminate  their  conquerors,  but  were  Anally  sub- 
4liied«    When  the  American  revolution  began  the  Indians,  who  3f|^e(}4|^^^i^(^^¥^ 
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lisli,  rayaged  the  f.ontien.  The  United  States*  bj  the  coimtitutioD  of  1787,  oUdmlof 
80vereigQty  over  tlie  whole  territory,  made  txeoties  with  the  Indiana  for  the  poipoae  or 
obtaining  their  landa;  but  in  1790  the  Miamia  and  other  tribes  consptred  and  deCealed 
the  array  undei  gen.  Harmar,  and  the  following  year  uotder  gen.  8l  Olatr.  but  weie 
subdued  by  sen.  vVayne.  Il  1811  they  reooxniucnced  hoatilitiea  under  Tecunwdi,  but 
were  defeated  at  Tippecanoe  by  gen.  Uerrison,  wbo  also,  iu  181d»  defeated  tiie  conibiiKd 

I  forces  cf  the  Engli*(h  and  Indians,  and  killed  Tocumaeh.     In  the  i».  the  Croeha  were 

I  ooniuerod  by  Jackson  io  1814.  and  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  ix^  1817.    In  ItiSH  the  Bmm 
an )  Foxes,  under  their  chief  Black  Hawk,  harassed  tbe  frontier  settlements,  and  from 

}  lim '  to  time  tlie  8ioux,  the  Comanches,  and  Apachca»  often  joined  hy  other  tiitiem  Lave 

'  giv  n  the  government  greit  trouble. 

In  ifiilS  the  Cherokee^  and  Creeks  were  removed  from  Oeoigki  to  the  Indian  territoiy  w. 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  the  government  had  established  to  bt  the  pcnDanent  home  fur  alt 
the  Indians.  The  Seminole  ^  of  Florida  refusing  to  remove,  a  bloodv  wajr  ensued,  wh^di 
toted  seven  years  end  co-it  $15,000,000.  After  Uic  removal  of  the  ChocUws.  CseekSp  and 
other  tribes  to  tbe  Indian  territory,  other  reservations  were  foimed  in  several  slates.  In 
1971  there  were  on  reservationi  237,478,  which,  addel  to  00.000  in  Alaska,  amk  atoom 
50,000  others  not  yet  placed  ic  reservations,  make  the  total  number  of  Indiauw  io  the 
United  States,  as  eatimUed  by  the  Indian-  department,  850,000.  The  number  in  the 
British  colonies  is  estimated  at  150,00^. 

The  Ave  civilized  tribe-  of  the  Indian  territoiy  had  under  onltivation  (1S79)  287,000 
acrrx*  on  which  they  raised  over  3,000,0)0  bush,  of  cereals,  and  were  engnged  largely 
in  ih)  raising  of  stock.  The  Indiaasi  aa  other  iceervations  had  under  oultivatioa 
157,0 »tt  acres,  and  raised  over  1.500,030  bush.,  and  all  together  about  225,000  Urns 
of  nay.  'I'he  Indiana  are  scattered  over  a  hutge  extent  oi  country,  and  the  difflcol^ 
of  numa^ing  them  is  increased  by  the  attempts  of  bold  and  unacrupnlous  while  aaen  to 
invade  their  reservationi  for  trade,  which  orten  involves  fmud.  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
miner.d  deposits  known  to  be  there.  The  Utes  in  Colorado  and  Apaches  in  New  Mexico^ 
especLiUy,  have  dven  the  government  much  trouble.  The  Utes  are  flcrce  and  warlike, 
and  resist  all  eflorta  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  wandiriing  life  and  cultivate  tiie 
soil. 

Earnest  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  periods  by  individuals  and  eodcties 
tc  Christianize  and  civilize  Uie  Indian^,  some  of  which  have  been  remarkably  8uoo&««fuL 
The  French  and  Spanish,  in  connection  with  their  colonies,  had  missiona  among  the 
Iroquois,  Chippewas,  Creeks,  and  other  tribes.  In  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California,  they  had  prosperoos  misdona.  In  1648  Thomas  Ifayfaow  labored  with  suc- 
cess for  three  years  at  Martha's  Vinevurd,  Hass.,  followed  in  the  eame  work  bv  his 
father,  and  by  others  of  the  family  for  Ave  gcnemtsons.  In  1646  the  icgiskture  of  Mmm^ 
chusetts  passed  an  act  for  tlie  propigitioi  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
same  year  John  Eliot  began  his  Libors  at  Nonantum.  churches  were  formed,  and  the 
Bible  and  other  Christian  b  )oks  tranalatel  The  Bminarda  labored  with  effect  in  New 
J.ersey  and  Pennsylvani.v.  The  Moravians  and  Friends  have  been  active  in  instructing 
the  Indians.  The  variou^t  Protestsint  denominntiono,  through  oigimized  societies,  have 
had  for  many  years  missiom  among  tlie  Cherokees,  Choctuws,  Ottawas,  Chickmaws, 
Creeks,  Daootalis,  and  some  other  tribes,  innructina:  them  not  only  in  i«ligion.  but  alt«o  ia 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  Indian  problem,  always  troublesome  to  tbe  U.  B.  goven- 
ment,  is  now  seen  to  involve  grave  moral  an  I  political  ia«ues  not  at  first  rccognhDed. 
The  governmental  policy  ha?  been  one  of  expediency  rather  thac  justice.  Treaties  teve 
been  made  with  the  trib34  ea  with  sovereign  nations,  but  have  been  set  aside  ^lO'caBj 
pretexts.  Indian?  have  not  been  considered  as  dtlzens  under  the  law :  their  «wiienriup 
of  property,  as  recognized,  has  been  tribul  and  not  individual.  They  have  been  alknrrd 
U»  be  the  prey  of  lup  icloj^  spw*cu)p.tor8  in  land,  and  thievish  tndera.  Of  late  yean  the 
government  has  sought  to  iipply  a  better  policy,  but  the  evil  Ims  been  found  too  vasA  and 
deep  for  easy  reform;  and  a  wave  of  popular  ffcling  is  now  rising,  bearing  in  upon  thr 
government  with  strong  demands  in  different  directions.  There  are  signs  that  the  dis- 
cussion will  result  in  better  processes  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  tliat  tbe  covenft- 
ment  will  find  or  make  its  way  to  a  system  that  shall,  bo  wise  and  jnst.    See  Iirotjur 

TitRRITORY. 

IKOIAir  8H0T^  Canna  Indira,  a  plant  common  In  almost  all  tropical  countries;  a 
herbaceous  perennial  with  a  creeping  root-stock  (rhitome),  and  a  simple  stem,,  formed  br 
the  cohering  bases  of  the  large,  tough,  ovate-oblon;;  leaves.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  fnamnttteerr.  It  derives  the  name  Indian  shot  from  the  seed,  which  vt  hard,  round» 
and  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  pea,  and  is  f^omctlmcs  used  as  shot.  The  seed  yields  a 
beautiful  red  color.  The  root-stocks  an?  very  large,  sponirv,  and  Jointed,  and  are  used  in 
Brazil  for  emollient  poultices  in  tumors  and  aliscessc!*.  'Hie  root-stocks  of  some  of  the 
other  species  of  Mnna  arc  more  valuable,  yielding  the  starch  called  Tousi^-les-mois  (q  r.X 

miAH  T1BRIT0BIE8  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  enormoas  v^^^ntm  whsd^ 
for  the  most  part  is  now  known  as  the  North-wiest  TRRnrtdRV  of  Qanada.  The  north* 
weRt  territory  is  bounfle«)  on  the  e.  by  Manitoba  and  Keewatin,  on  the  s.  by  the.  United 
States  frontier,  w.  by  British  Cohimbia  and  Alaska,  and  n.  by  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  waa 
erganhsed  as  a  territory  by  act  of  the  Dominion  parliament  in  1875,  under  agovemoraBA 
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coiuM^  of  fiiw  sppointerl  hj  the  DbuiDion  goreruBcnt  Bat  pro^loa  is  mmle  tliat  tvliea 
Any  district  has  a  population  of  1000,  tlie  inhabitants  elmli  hare  power  U>  eiect  a  me  tiiiet 
4>f  eontouil;  and  wuen  the  population  become:^  aotliciontly  numerous,  the  council  becomes 
ilie  kttblaturs;    The  capital  is  BatUeford,  on  the  Battle  river,  where  guremment  buildr 
ia«a  ^^e  been  erecte^h    Parallel  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes  a  hdi  of  coniferous  f'^rest, 
iCOS  m.  in  widUi,  eztooilii  aeroew  the  whole  territory.    To  the  n.  of  this  U  the  most  deso* 
laU>  region  of  theearth,  the  hinne  of  the  m»Kk  ox  and  sniiimer  resort  of  tho  I'cindccr ;  but  ^ 
the  forest  extends  along  the  Mackenzie  river  dose  to  tho  Arctic  ocean.    Between  the   i 
fewest  and  the  U.  S.  frontier  lies  a  great  n^on  of  n!ain  aud  prairio— a  country  of  gently  .1 
aJoping  hills  and  large  treeless  expanses.    Along  the  northern  portinn  lies  the  celebrated  j 
fertile  Mlt  of  die  Qaskatohawan,  stretdiing  800  m.  from  lake  Winnipeg,  and  from  40  to  li 
150  m.  in  breadth.    Alomr  with  Red  river  raHey,  this  \%  tho  finest  whcat-growing  district    '• 
in  the  w.  of  America.    The  region  between  ibis  and  the  American  desert  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  much  of  it  rich  soil  well  suited  for  grating  purpo^oH,  but  generally  deflciont  in 
rainfall.    It  has  been  estimated  that  tlie  plain  and  prarrie  region  covers  an  area  of  about 
200,000,000  acres,  of  which  it  is  believed  that  80,000,000  Cf)nsist  of  first-class  soil,  another 
^,000,000  of  mlKetl  agricultural  and  graEing  lands,  and  40,000,000  of  lakes  and  mar^hcs^ 
with  dry  tracts  and  pastives.    The  Ladfians,  still  the  largest  portion  of  th^  inhabitants, 
have  made  over  their  rights  in  the  land  to  the  government  on  tlie  pamc  conditions  aJS 
throug^nt  what  was  the  Hudson'^  bay  company  (q.v.)  territory.    Settlement  has  begun 
in  tho  e.,  and  is  proceeding  rapidly  frr)m  Manitoba  westward    The  climate  is  severe  ih 
winter,  the  thermometer  falling  to  --  40%  bat  dry  and  clear. 

nn>IAK  T£BUT0E7,  a  country  reserved  by  the  govcrmncnt  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Indian  tribes  removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  nnd  those  living  there.  It  lies  between 
83*  80'  and  87"  n.  lat.,  and  94"  20*  and  108^  w.  long.,  being  870  m.  long  by  220  wide, 
with  an  area  of  74,127  sq.  nulbs.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Kantnid,  c.  by  Arkansas,  s. 
And  w.  by  Texas,  from  which  it  is  scparatcil  on  tho  s.  by  the  Red  riAcr.  It  is  a  beautiftd 
oouiitiy,  with  vast  fertile  plains,  watered  by  innumerable  r.trcams,  Including  the  Red 
xiver,  the  Arkansas,  and  their  branches.  The  climate  isgenlal,  producing  cotton,  tobacco^ 
maiase,  wheat,  and  fruits.  Coal.  iron,  zinc^  copper,  salt,  and  fK^troloum  springs  abound. 
Its  population  of  about  70,000  consiists  of  Cnerokoes,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctavm, 
ChkSkmwi,  and  remnants  of  smaller  tribos.  The  principal  tribes  are  in  a  hi^h  state  of 
etvilizatlon,  and,  except  Oie  Seminoles,  ail  possess  a  written  constitution  and  code  of  lawa 
In  1874  there  wero  6  bi^  sohcKtls,  and  88  day  schools  among  tho  Chcrokoes,  Choctaws, 
and  C^uckasaws.    Many  of  the  Indmns  cultivate  lar(*c  plantations. 

INDIAN  TEBRITORY  (ante),  the  home  of  civilized  or  partially  civilized  remnants  of 
once  powerful  aboriginal  tribes, removed  by  the  government  from  time  to  tilhe  from  different 
fNiria  of  tte  union,  fukd  which,  upon  separete  reservations  and  under  forms  of  government 
«8tablis«hed  Irv  themselves,  are  living  at  peace  with  each  other  and  with  the  United  States. 
In  June,  1C36,  congress  passed  an  act  setting  apart  *'  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  w. 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  not  within  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana  or  the  territory  of 
Arkansas,"  to  be  known  as  the  Indian  country.  The  region  thus  described  formed  a 
part  of  Uie  Louisiana  purchase  of  1808  from  France.  Portions  thereof  have  since  been 
oiganixail  into  new  states  and  territories,  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  original  Indian 
country  now  remains.  To  it  has  been  added,  however,  a  narrow  adjoining  strip  of  kuid 
w.  of  the  100th  meridian  which  was  ceded  to  fhe  United  States  by  Texas. 

The  territory  conlams  20  reservations,  tlie  names  of  which,  with  the  extent  of  cdch  fa 
«q.m.,  are  as  foHo*vs:— Arrapahoe  and  Cheyenne,  0,715;  Cherokee,  7.861;  ChickasaW. 
TMl;  Choctaw,  10,450;  Croek,  5.024;  Kansas,  154^-  Kiowa  and  Conuinchc.  4,889; 
Modoc,  0;  OsagB,  2,291;  Ottawa,  28^;  Pawnee.  442:  Peoria,  78i;  Pottawatainie,  000; 
<2uapaw,  88^,  Soc  and  Pox,  750;  8emin<ilfr,  812*;  Senacn,  81;  Shawnee,  21;  Wichita. 
1163;  Wyandotte,  88|;  total  area  appropriated^  47,089  sq.m.;  unassigncd,  about  22,000 
sq.  miles. 

White  speculrtors  and  adventurers  have  often  attempted  to  enter  the  terrltorv  nnd 
tippir^priale  the  lands  rtot  included  In  the  reservations,  but  the  government  of  the  United 
Stated,  in  fcriftlhnent  of  its  treaty  stipulations  to  the  Indians.  ha<^  prevented  tliem.  The 
latest  movement  of  this  kind  was  made  in  lb79,  when  the  president  Issued  hin  proclama- 
tion wamfng  those  engaged  therein  to  decdst,  and  informing  them  that  if  they  should 
'enter  the  territonr  Uiey  would  be  expelled,  if  necessary,  by  an  arme<l  force.  A  bin  wai 
lately  introduced  in  congress  to  erect  the  Indian  country  into  a  ri'gular  territory  of  the 
United  States,  thus  opening  ita  unsettled  lands  to  the  whites  and  subjecting  the  Imlians 
•to  the  very  encroaclunents  to  avoid  which  they  consented  to  gc  upon  the  reservations. 
It  has  been  proposed  in  some  quarters  Vu  make  the  Indians  citizens,  to  place  them  under 
territorial  governmenty  and  finally  aiimit  them  as  a  state  to  the  union.  But  to  this  pisn 
there  are  some  serious  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  Indians 
themselves  to  aacriuce  the  autonomy  of  their  resipective  tribes  and  the  governments  of 
their  own  already  existing.  Thouirh  thb  may  ultimately  be  an-ived  at,  it  is  not  easy  to 
«ee  how  the  government  of  the  United  States  cnuld  sudcienly  force  such  a  change  upoa 
them  without  violating  the  most  solemn  treaty  oblig:itions. 

The  population  of  the  territory,  oxdusive  of  white  residents^  is  reported  to  numbar 
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7i,140.  The  number  of  whltca  legally  there  U  about  13.000.  and  beefdw  Item  them  §» 
8,000  others  who  would  be  excluded  if  the  law  were  strictly  enforced. 

Agents  reprnsentin^  the  United  States  live  among  the  various  tribes,  exerdaiBg  a 
paternal  oversight  of  the»r  affairs,  and  protecting  them  from  mcroacbmentflL  They  art 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and,  under  existing  regulations 
of  the  Indian  bureau,  are  nominated  by  the  religious  denominations  which  luive  mif«ions 
amr>ng  the  triiies.  Kach  tribe  has  its  own  internal  government,  but  Hie  United  8tates 
courts  have  lurisdiction  in  civil  actions  where  a  white  man  is  a  party,  in  cases  of  crime 
against  a  white  man,  and  of  violations  of  the  laws  regulating  traae  and  intercourse  with 
the  Indians. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  1878  that  then 
were  then  in  the  territory  217,790  acres  of  cultivated  land,  producing  in  that  year  1,299,- 
952bu8h.  of  com;  92, 674  of  wheat;  60.750  of  oats;  198,740  of  potatoes;  5,000  of  barley;  6,500 
of  turnip!^;  18^,745  tons  uf  hay;  5,00 J  bales  of  cotton;  nnd  4,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  Fun 
were  sold  to  the  value  of  $193, 5(K);  and  8,980,468  ft.  of  lumber  were  sawed.  The  num- 
ber of  live  stock  wan— horses.  212.155;  cattle.  822.854;  ^heep.  18,100;  swine,  480,445. 
total  value,  $9,408,187.  In  1879  the  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  had  increased  to 
287,000,  producing  505.400  bush,  of  wheat;  2.015,000  of  com;  200,500  of  oats  and  bar- 
ky; 886,700  of  vegetables;  and  48.858  tons  of  hay. 

There  are  more  tlian  20C  common  schools  ami  ten  high  schools  in  the  territoiy,  and  in 
the  former  over  6,000  children.  Nearly  all  the  tribes  have  abandoned  their  pagan  relig- 
ions. The  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  is  absolutely  proliibitcd,  and  no  other  territory  of  the 
United  Stales  contains  so  many  houses  of  worsliip.  or  so  many  Sunday-schools,  with  ss 
numerous  an  attendance,  as  are  found  iu  this.    See  Ikdiahb,  AMBBiCAJf. 

INDIAN  TOBACCO.    Sec  Lobelia,  ants, 

nrSIAV  TELIOW,  or  PuRnEB,  is  a  coloring  matter  highly  esteemed  by  artists.  It 
is  exported  from  tlie  East  Indies  in  masses  of  8  or  4  ozs.  in  weigbt,  wbich  are  of  a 
dark  brown  color  externallv,  but  of  a  bright  orange  yellow  in  the  interior.  It  is 
generally  believed  to  be  a  unnnry  sediment  of  the  camel  or  buffalo,  after  the  animal  hss 
fed  on  decayed  and  yellow  nmngo  leaves.  Its  o<ior  is  peculiar,  and  resembles  that  of 
eastoreura.  This  substance  consists  chiefly  of  the  magnesian  salts  of  an  acid  termed 
furrete  or  ettxanthie  acid.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  is  soluble 
In  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether;  it  also  dissolves  freely  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  from 
which  stellate  groups  of  acicular  crystals  of  euxanthic  add  (HO,C4sHiTOti)  are  depos- 
ited on  cooling.  Alkaline  solutions  dissolve  this  acid,  and  form  a  yellow  liquid.  A 
solution  of  euxanthateof  pota.^h  when  mixed  with  tlie  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  earths, 
gives  brilliant  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  precipitates,  and,  with  acetate  of  lead,  it  fonass 
a  yellow  insoluble  lake. 

By  dry  distillation,  this  acid  yields  a  yellow,  crystalline  sublimate  of  purrenone  or 
i^tLcarUhone  (C4«iii«Oi9).  water  and  oubonic  acid  being  evolved;  and,  with  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  several  nitrogenous  bodies  of  considerable  interest,  in  a  purely  chemical  point  of 
▼iew,  but  of  no  practical  importance. 

DTBIA  BTTBBEE.    See  Caoutchouc. 

INDIG  TIOK,  a  period  or  cycle  of  15  years,  the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  ob8Cu^ 
itj^.  Coniteeling  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  viz.,  ''the  imposition  of  a  tax,** 
with  its  signiflcation  in  chronology,  several  writers  have  propounded  theories  explana 
tory  of  its  origin,  none  of  which,  however,  are  6upp<>rtea  by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  It 
Wgam  to  lie  used  in  reckoning  time,  chiefly  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  during  the  life 
of  Athanasius;  it  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  popes,  who  still  continue  to  use  it,  and 
tlirough  wliose  influence  it  came  to  be  so  generally  employed  during  the  middle  ages, 
that  tiie  djites  of  charters  and  public  deeds  of  this  era  arc  expressed  iu  indictions  as  well 
as  iu  years  of  the  Ciiristian  era.  The  time  from  wbich  reckoning  by  indictions  com 
mcnced  is,  accordint^  to  some,  Sept.  15,  812;  according  to  the  Greeks  of  the  lower 
empire.  S<*pt.  1,  312;  l>ut  when  this  method  was  adopted  by  the  popes,  it  was  ordered 
to  l)e  reckoned  as  commencing  Jan.  1,  318.  The  latter,  which  is  now  alone  used,  is 
called  the  pupal  indiefion.  If  we  reckon  backwards  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  it  will  be  seen  that  \  a.d.  does  rK>t  correspond  to  the  1st,  but  to  the  4th  year  of 
an  indici ion—hence,  (f  to  any  given  year  of  the  Christian  era  Z  be  added,  and  the  wm 
ditidetl  by  15.  Vie  remainder  tcill  give  the  poeition  oftltai  year  in  an  indieiion — e.g.,  1874 
A.D.  is  tlie  2d  year  of  an  indiction. 

IITBIGT  XEKT  is  tlie  name  pven  to  the  written  accusation  of  crime  against  a  person, 
and  u|>on  wliich  he  is  tried  by  a  jury.  An  indictment  in  £ngland  commences  with  t 
caption,  i.e.,  a  description  of  the  style  of  the  court,  which,  however,  is  no  part  of  the 
inuietment;  theti  follows  the  venue  or  statement  of  tiie  place  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted; ne.xt  follows  the  acreuaation,  which  is  in  tlie  name  of  the  lurors,  i.e.,  the  grand 
iury.  In  Scotland  an  indictment  is  also  the  accusation  on  whicli  a  prisoner  is  tried* 
bui  It  runs  in  the  name  of  the  lord  hdvocate,  addressed  to  the  prisoner.  In  England  a 
prisoner  is  not  entitled,  befon>  trial,  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
ajB^iinst  him.  except  in  triMSon;  but  he  can  in  most  cases  procure  a  copy  of  the  depori 
iious  of  wiiuesses,  if  these  were  taken  before  a  magistrate,  at  a  trifl^  |^pense.     But 
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Butoy  cases  are  not  inquired  into  at  all  before  a  magistrate^  so  that  this  reasonable  adyan- 
tage  is  not  given  uniformlT  in  England. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  otber  band,  a  prisoner  is  in  all  cases  entitled  to  Lave  a  copy  of 
the  indictment  eiven  to  liim  15  days  before  trial,  and  also  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  b» 
brought  against  him. 

INDICTMENT  (ante).  In  the  United  States  persons  accused  of  felonies  or  gray* 
misdemeanors  can  be  broueht  to  trial  only  upon  au  indictment  which  a  grand  Jury  baa 
declared  to  be  **  a  true  bul."  When  a  criminal  court  is  convened  and  tlie  grand  ]ur^ 
has  been  duly  constituted  and  instructed,  the  state's  attorney,  or  some  other  duly  quali- 
fied officer,  utys  before  tbem  draughts  of  indictment  against  the  alleged  offenders,  and 
furnishes  them  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  relied  upon  to  sup- 
port the  accusation.  These  witnesses  the  grand  Jury  examines  er  parte,  not  to  deter- 
mine the  ^uilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  but  to  ascertain  wiicther  there  is  or  is  not 
prima  faeie  evidence  of  guilt  sufficient  to  warrant  their  trial.  If  twelve  or  more  mem- 
bers  of  the  grand  jury  pronounce  in  the  aftirmative,  the  presentment,  with  the  words 
*'  a  true  bill  indorsed  upon  the  back  thereof,  is  sent  to  tiie  court;  and  upon  the  charges 
tlierein  contained,  carefully  set  forth  in  the  indictment  subsequently  prepared,  the 
accused  is  put  upon  trial  iSefore  a  petit  jury.  The  indictment  is  prefaced  by  a  **  cap- 
tion," in  which  are  set  forth  the  name,  term,  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  court,  the  names 
of  the  justices,  and  the  fact  that  the  grand  jury  was  lawfully  constituted.  Then  cornea 
a  full  and  particular  description  of  the  alleged  crime;  the  name  of  the  accused  must  be 
given  if  known;  and  if  not,  he  must  be  described  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  IdentitT 
sure.  The  time  and  place  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  must  also  be  stated,  thougL 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  conviction  that  these  particulars  should  be  exactly  sup- 
ported as  charged.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  failure  upon  this  point  is  fatal  to  the 
indictment.  In  trials  for  perjury  the  exact  day  when  the  offense  was  committed  must 
be  named.  To  prove  that  the  crime  was  committed  on  some  other  day  will  not  avail 
In  cases  of  murder  the  death  must  be  described  as  occurring  within  a  year  and  a  day  of 
tlie  time  when  the  alleged  fatal  injury  was  inflicted.  When  several  persons  have  been 
concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  they  may  be  indicted  either  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately. It  is  usual  to  describe  the  alleged  offense  in  different  ways,  in  what  are  usually 
called  "counts,"  in  order  to  cover  any  uncertainty  that  may  exist  beforehand  as  to  tlie 
precise  way  in  which  it  was  committed.  It  is  enough  if  the  prisoner  is  convicted  upon 
a  single  count.  Th^  indictment  must  chari^c  explicitly  whatever  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  offense.  In  many  of  the  states  of  the  American  union  the  harsh  rule  of  the 
common  law,  which  denied  the  right  of  a  person  accused  of  treason  or  felony  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  lias  been  abolished  by  statute. 

nn>I£8.    See  East  Indies  and  West  Indies. 

IVDIOBS'TIOH,  or  Dtspepsia,  is  a  term  somewhat  vaguely  applied  to  various  forma 
of  disease  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  small  intestines  in  wliich  the  natural  process  of  digeat- 
ing  and  assimilating  the  food  is  deranged. 

The  symptoms  of  indi^iestion  are  by  no  means  constant  in  all  cases.  There  is  often 
awn-exia  (or  want  of  appetite),  but  occasionally  the  appetite  is  exoessive,  and  even  raven- 
oua.  Nausea  not  unfrequently  comes  on  soon  after  a  meal;  while  in  otber  cases  there  ia 
no  nausea,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours  the  food  is  vomited,  the  vomited 
matters  beintf  very  acid,  and  often  bitter,  from  the  admixture  of  bile.  In  severe  cases 
the  vomiting  nas  been  known  to  occur  after  evei^  meal  for  several  months.  Flatulence, 
relieving  itself  in  eructations,  is  one  of  the  standard  symptoms  of  this  affection,  the  gaa 
that  gives  rise  to  this  symptom  being  sometimes  evolved  from  undigested  matters  in  the 
stomach,  and  sometimes  bdng  apparently  secreted  by  the  walls  of  that  viscus.  It  is  vei^ 
apt  to  occur  in  dyspeptic  patients  if  they  have  fasted  rather  longer  than  usual.  Cttrdialgta 
(popularly  known  as  nearUmrn^^  pyrom  (q.v.),  or  water-brash,  and  ^Tuw/rmfj/ma  (commonly 
aeslgnatod  ipasm  or  erantp  of  the  stomach,  and  coming  on  at  uncertain  intervals  in  most 
severe  paroxysms),  are  other  somewtiat  less  common  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

The  treatment  of  indigestion  is  more  dietetic  than  medicinal.  The  quantity  of  food 
which  can  be  dissolved  by  the  gastric  Juice  and  intestinal  fluids  being  limited  (see  Diobs- 
TioN),  care  should  be  tiucen  that  this  quantity  is  not  exceeded;  moreover,  the  meala 
should  not  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly.  Mr.  Abemethy,  who  was  a  mat  authority 
on  this  subject,  laid  great  stress  on  the  principle  that  the  stomach  should  have  time  to 
perform  one  task  before  another  was  imposed  upon  it,  and  he  always  recommended  his 
patients  to  allow  six  hours  to  intervene  between  any  two  meals.  With  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  food  best  suited  to  dyspeptic  persons,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  uiat  a  mix- 
ture of  well-cooked  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  in  general  more  easily  digested  than 
either  kind  taken  exclusively.  Mutton,  fowls,  and  game  are  the  most  digestible  kinds  of 
animal  food;  and  pork  and  all  cured  meats,  such  as  salted  beef,  ham,  tongue,  etc.,  should 
be  avoided.  Raw  vegetables,  such  as  salads,  cucumbers,  etc  ,  must  also  be  prohibited 
In  moat  cases  dyspeptic  persons  would  probably  do  well  to  avoid  all  stimulating  drinks; 
but  in  some  cases  a  little  cold,  weak  brandy  and  water,  or  a  glass  of  old  sherry,  or  a 
httle  bitter  ale,  may  be  taken  with  advantage.  But  upon  all  points  of  catin^and  drink- 
ing a  sensible  patient  must  be  mainly  influenced  by  his  own  experience.  The  unquea- 
tuoable  ben^t  which  dyspeptic  patients  often  derive  from  a  visit  to  a  hydropathic  estab- 
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-Ikfamenf  \h  due  pccbupft  not  sc  much  to  any  fipccillc  action  of  the  wnter,  as  to  the  waD- 
regulated  diet,  tue  witiiaruwal  of  ilic  miud  fruiu  perbouid  ciux!S,  imd  ihe  diiinge  ot  aocnei 
1A  tfix  wuekst'  or  VHfo  inootlis'  tour  amoug  tiie  mouutaim  of  bcoilaud  or  bwitzerlaud  wUl 
in  tlie  fiMiue  way  ofKOi  do^  dyspeptic  i)atieut  more  good  tiiau  lie  c-oidd  have  cxpeiusnoed 

froi.)  uuy  amouut  cf  pbyuickiug  ai  home. 

A  few  woixLd  iiuiHi  Lc  suivl  regarding  the  mode  cf  treating  tho  most  ui^gcnt  of  Uie 
indiviilual  syiiiptouis.  Loss  of  apj^ctiie  may  be  ix*mcdied  by  tlic  employment  of  bitters, 
siicb  as  qu.uiue,  gtuiian,  chiretta,  etc.,  or  ot  mineral  acids,  or  of  both  combined,  ^^auaes 
and  vomiiiug  may  bo  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroljrm,  and  creasot^  In  very 
email  doses,  'l  wo  or  three  drops  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  in  an  elTenescent  drau^U 
arc  often  an  cffcctuul  remedy.  In  intense  vomiting,  the  amount  of  food  taken  at  u  time 
must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  A  tiiblcspoonful  of  milk,  mixed  with  limo- 
v.'atcr,  will  sometimes  remain  en  tho  stomach  after  r.ll  other  kinds  cf  food  have  boon 
rejected.  There  is  no  better  R-medy  for  tlatulenco  than  pcppennint- water;  if  it  fails,  a 
drop  of  cajeput  oil  on  a  lump  of  su^ar  may  be  tried.  AVhen  the  eructations  luie  attended 
wi.n  an  odor  of  rotten  eggs— that  U  to  Fay,  when  sulphurctcHl  hydrogen  is  evolved  from 
the  decomposition  of  matters  in  tho  stomach — an  emetic  is  the  best  cure.  '1  he  rcuicdies 
for  the  pain  in  the  stomach  vary  with  the  chamctcr  of  the  pain;  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  opium  are  often  serviceable,  but  tihould  not  1x5  taken  without  advice.  A  tcaspoonf ul 
of  the  aromatic  spirit  cf  ammonia  in  a  wine-glass  of  camphor  mixture  often  gives 
Instantaneous  relief,  and  if  not  too  often  resorted  to,  can  be  taken  with  impunrty. 

TSmiQl&XAf  a  river  of  Cibcria,  ia  the  government  of  Jakutsk,  rises  in  the  Tablonoi 
or  Btavonoi  mountain.^,  and  after  a  nortiicrly  course,  estimated  at  750  m ,  through  » 
frozen  desert  studded  with  a  ic\v  villages,  falU  into  the  Arctic  ocean  in  lat  71*  n.,  and 
iong.  100'*  cast. 

IN'BIOO,  (Gr.  IndiJcon,  Indian),  a  most  important  vegetable  dycstuff,  yielding  a  beau- 
tiful blue  and  very  durable  dye,  the  basis  also  of  the  best  black  dye  in  woolen  cloths. 
It  hixB  been  used  in  India  Irom  a  very  early  peried,  and  was  imported  thence  by  the 
ancient  Qreeks  and  Romans,  but  was  lost  to  £uro|)e  during  great  part  of  the  middle  ages 
—although  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  m-epiaration  of  the  dye  were  described  oy 
Marco  Polo  in  the  loth  c— until  reintroduced  by  the  Dutch  about  the  middle  of  the  16tn 
century.  Its  use  in  England,  France,  and  Saxony  was  then  for  a  considerable  time  pre- 
vented by  a  strong  prejudice  against  it,  arising  from  the  ditllculty  experienced  in  fixing 
the  color.  Biuee  this  lias  been  overcome  the  cultivation  of  plants  proaucing  indigo,  long 
confined  to  India,  has  extended  to  many  other  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  as 
Egypt,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Brazil,  etc.  These  plants  generally  l^long  to  the  genus 
indiffojfera,  of  the  natural  order  tefinniinon(B,  sub-order  papilionactdt.  The  keel  of  the 
corolla  is  furnished  on  both  sides  witii  an  awi-shapcd  spur.  The  species  of  this  genus 
number  at  leant  loO,  and  are  natives  of  almost  all  troptoal  and  subtropical  rountnea 
Of  these,  L  Uncforia  is  the  species  most  generally  cultivated  in  India.  It  is  a  half- 
shrubby  plant,  2  to  8  ft.  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  five  or  six  pair  of  long- 
ebovate,  dull,  bluish-green leafletRi  lind  racemes  of  axiilary  pale  red  flowers. 

The  province  of  1  innevelly  produces  a  great  croanti^  of  indigo.  Bengal  prodaocs, 
on  an  n  verage,  about  nme  millions  of  pounds  annually.  The  sum  which  Europe  annually 
|>ays  for  in  ligo  is  estimated  at  eight  or  ten  milliona  of  pounds  stevltn,!:. 

Indigo  IP,  liowever,  obtained  from  plants  of  other  genem,  psirdcuiarly  from  TFn^Aaw 
iinetaria  (natural  order  aporrftuuseaX  East  Indies;  baptmatinttoi-ia  (uutural  order  (sfm- 
mi/ttit(e\  North  America^  which  yields  indigo  of  a  pale  color  and  rciy  intoior  cfoaHty; 
tephroHta  tine  oria  (natural  order  legnmino»a\  Malabar;  and  T,  Apoainert,  Eg^fii  and 
Nubia;  tnantden  a  tinetona  (mitural  ortlcr  attdepiadft^wfX  in  dylliet;  and  fk^ffff^nnm  tttte- 
iormm  and  P,  ehirmnte  (natural  order  po'ypoNaeflcf),  Cliina  and  Japan.  Wrighbn  iinftr^na 
is  a  htrge  shrub,  indigenous  to  great  pent  of  India  and  to  Ceylon,  ,>dekling  indlpo  of  ttie 
^nestquaUty,  and  is  rceommciidcd  by  Dr.  Hoxbui]gh  for  cultivation,  as  Im  depfodent 
than  the  commmi  indi!9>  plnnts  on  rain  and  irrigation.  It  grows  veiy  freely<  ami  throws 
iout'shootA  rapidly  on  their  being  cut  away. — In  Mm^a  when  East  Indian  incfigo  was  not 
known,  or  was  brought  to  Europe  only  in  email  quantity,  tlio  same  dyestaff  was  oUaiaod 
from  woad  <q  v.).~*A  ooarae  kind  of  indigo,  called  lia^ard  indigo,  was  ate  at  one  time 
made  in  North  America  from  the  young  slioots  of  rrmorpha  rt^rv^m. 

The  Mimnfarfnrti  and  Anplieafionttof  Jff/fiffo. — The  indigo  plant,  in  its  general  appear- 
Ancc.  is  not  imlike  the  lucerne  of  our  fields.  The  seed  is  sown  in  tirilte  about  10  in. 
ftpart,  and  soon  makes  its  sppearaaoe  above  croimd,  when  it  requires  ineessai«t  ^re  to 
keep  the  weeds  down,  which  otherwise  would  soon  choke  so  tender  a  crop.  In  About 
throe  months  the  ilants  lK»gin  to  flower,  and  arc  tlien  cut  down,  but  soon  shoot  up  agaiii, 
and  yield  a  second  cutting,  sometimes  n  tldrd.  the  some  yesr.  Fonnerly,  indigo  was 
carefully  dried  aft(*r  being:  cut.  and  even  fire-heat  wa<«  sometimes  used  for  the  ptirpo«e, 
but  now— at  k'rtst  in  India— Ihe  practice  is  abandoned,  snd  it  is  found  in  evcrv  vrspecl 
hotter  to  use  tlie  plant  whilst  fresh  and  prrecn.  The  first  proccps  is  to  pack  a  iSvse  vat 
full  of  tlie  freshly  cut  indigo;  lieavv  wooden  beams  are  plare<i  on  the  top  to  pvess  it 
and  fix  it  down:  an  I  water  U  then  let  into  the  vat,  enough  Just  to  cover  it  Bebi*?  left 
in  this  state  for  fitmi  10  to  12  houw.  fermf'ntation  Is  set  up,  sad  much  gas  di^maMgrd, 
4he  water  becoming  a  light^groen  color.    The  grson  liquor  f»  then  nm^ii^^o  aoiMd 
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vat,  which  w  placed  below  the  level  of  the  first,  in  which,  whilst  the  fennentation  pro- 
cess is  being  repeated  upon  a  fresh  supply  in  the  first  vat,  it  is  violently  agitated  by  being 
•beaten  with  poles:  this  causes  the  grain,  as  it  is  called,  to  separate,  and  the  green  matter 
suspended  in  the  liquor  becomes  blue  and  granular.  When  this  operation  is  sufiiciently 
advanced  Uie  contents  of  the  vat  are  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  sediment  is  Uien  run  into 
the  third  vat,  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  second ;  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  a 
l)oiler.  The  boiler  is  slightly  heated,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  during 
which  time  the  indigo  settles  down,  and  as  much  clear  water  as  possible  is  drawn  oS 
from  above  it.  The  boiler  is  then  again  heated,  and  this  time  up  to  the  boiling-point; 
after  which  its  contents  are  allowed  to  run  on  to  a  frame  of  wood,  lined  with  'Mong- 
cloth "  sheeting,  where  they  remain  to  drain  till  about  the  consistence  of  very  thick 
cream,  when  they  are  removed,  and  subjected  to  \ory  heavy  screw  pressure;  and  when 
as  hard  and  dry  as  ordinary  soap,  are  cut  by  brass  wi  -e  on  a  frame  into  cubes  about  8  in. 
square;  and  these  are  laid  out,  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  on  the  shelves  of  the  di^ing- 
house.  Finally  the  cakes  are  cleaned,  one  by  one,  and  tightly  packed  m  boxes  for  the 
market 

This  dye  is,  without  doubt,  the  oldest  in  use;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  a 
knowl^fe  of  its  uses  from  India,  wl^ere  its  employment  has  been  very  general  for  a  great 
iength  of  time.  Much  obscurity  invc  Ives  indigo  and  its  early  use,  in  consequence  of  the 
vanation  in  its  name;  for  instance,  tba  TamooU  of  India  call  the  plant  arerie  and  the 
dye  itself  neduni;  in  Sanskrit,  the  plant  is  vUhasIiodanie,  and  the  dye  nUn,  and  nlUnl, 
whence  the  anU  of  tlie  Portuguese.     The  Malavs  call  the  dye  taroomy  and  the  Arabs,  neel 

Commercially  speaking,  indigo  may  be  said,  to  be  the  produce  of  India  and  Central 
America,  as  these  arc  the  only  localities  which  supply  the  recognized  form  of  the  article. 
In  India,  the  cliief  seat  of  the  indigo  manufacture,  Bengal  is  the  most  important  district 
The  total  quantity  received  in  Great  Britain  in  1876  was  upwards  of  88,000  cwls. — a  vast 
quantity,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  with  what  difficulty  it  is  cultivated  and  manufactured, 
when  pure,  indigo  has  a  rich,  dark-blue  color,  almost  purple;  it  is  in  small  cubes  or 
parts  01  cubes,  and  its  fracture  shows  a  tendency  to  break  up  into  square  pieces,  and 
indicates  cracks  in  its  substance,  often  filled  up  whh  a  film  of  whitish  efflorescence,  prob 
ably  the  lime  used  in  precipitating  it  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  about  1.50;  if  rubbed  with  any  hard  substance,  it  gives  a  streak  with  a  bright 
coppery  luster.  The  varieties  recognized  in  commerce  are — Ist,  Bengal,  which,  from 
the  care  taken  in  its  preparation,  and  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  made  in  that  district, 
is  the  best;  and  its  various  ^dations  of  Quality,  ten  in  number,  varying  from  9s.  tc  5a. 
per  lb.,  are  always  kept  distinct.  In  other  sorts  they  are  usually  much  mixed.  2d, 
Madras  and  Kurpah;  8d,  Oude;  4th,  Manila;  5th,  Java;  and  6th,  South  America.  The 
last  is  packed  in  serons  or  cases  of  dried  ox-skin,  and  its  qualities  are  distinguished  as 
follows:  1st,  flores;  2d,  sobres,  and  3d,  cortes;  all  the  othera  are  in  wooden  cnests,  con- 
taining about  250  lbs.  each. 

Few  materials  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  dyer  than  indigo,  and  none  require  the 
exercise  of  more  care  ana  skill  in  using.  Being  insoluble  in  water,  it  requires  the  action 
of  other  solvents  to  render  it  capable  of  penetrating  the  fibers  of  the  materials  to  be  dyed. 
The  method  generally  employea  is  the  following:  The  indigo  is  broken  Into  small  lumps, 
and  these  are  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  left  for  at  least  48  hours,  in  order  that  the  moisture 
may  soak  through  and  soften  them;  after  which  they  are  put  into  the  indigo-mill,  which 
is  a  levigating  machine,  consisting  of  a  vessel  m  which  a  roller  is  made  to  work  by 
machinery,  so  as  to  rub  down  the  indigo,  mixed  with  plenty  of  water,  to  a  very  fine 
paste.  This  is  a  tedious  operation;  therefore,  in  large  establishments  there  are  usually 
numerous  mills  in  the  grinding-room.  When  sufficiently  ground,  the  paste  is  removed 
to  the  dyeing-vat,  where  to  one  part  of  indigo  is  added  one  part  of  lime  and  three  fourths 
of  sulphate  of  copper;  these  are  well  mixedwith  sufficient  wat?r  to  fill  the  vat,  and  the 
dyer  then  proceeds  to  dye  either  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  goods.  See  Dyeing.  After  being 
dyed,  the  goods  are  dipped  into  a  bath  of  diluted  sulphuric  or  hvdrochloric  acitl, 
which  gives  brightness  and  purity  to  the  color;  they  are  then  finished  by  washing  in 
a  stream  of  pure  water,  and  cfrying. 

Qreen  indigo,  called  l/h-kao  by  the  Chinese,  is  a  substance  resembling  indigo,  which  is 
obtained  from  a  tree  called  hom-bi;  it  is  highlj  valued  by  the  Chinese  artists  as  a  pigment, 
and  also  gives  a  beautiful  permanent  green  color  to  cotton  and  silk  cloths:  it  is,  however, 
so  costly,  that  it  never  can,  unless  dLfferently  prepared,  be  used  as  a  dyeing  material. 
The  fact  that  the  Chinese  dye  cotton  cloths  with  it,  is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  preparing  the  lo-kao,  which  is  this:  A  well-macerated  decoction  of  the  bark  of 
the  hom-bi  tree  \r  largely  diluted  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  lime;  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth  are  then  dipped  into  the  vat,  and  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  changes 
tlicm  to  a  bright  green ;  they  are  then  placed  in  perfectly  clean  water,  and  agitated  until 
tiie  water  has  removed  all  the  free  coloring  matter;  this  water  is  then  evaporated,  and 
tlie  small  sediment  left  is  the  lo-kao.  It  is  the  cotton  cloths  thus  used  that  are  sold 
as  green-dyed  goods.  It  is  said  that  a  similar  dye  stuff  is  obtained  from  another  tree 
called  paM,  and  although  this,  as  made  by  the  natives,  is  much  too  costly  to  use  in  Euro- 
pean dyeing,  yet  probably,  if  better  means  of  obtaining  it  can  be  pointed  out,  it  may 
Decome  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

CJiemigtry  of  Indigo, ^The  plants  which  yield  indigo  present  no  indication,  when 
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CTowinff,  that  they  contain  any  ekromogen,  or  matter  capable  of  yielding  pigment,  nor  is 
It  definitely  known  in  what  fonn  the  indigo  exists  in  the  yesetabte  tissues. 

The  indigo  of  commerce  is  by  no  means  a  homogeneous  Dody.    Its  essential  and  most 
important  constituent  la  indigoUn,  or  indigo  blue,  but  it  likewise  contains  indiffo  brawn,  * 
indigo  red,  and  other  ingredients. 

Indigo  Hue,  or  indigotin  (CieHsNOi),  is  obtained  from  commercial  indi^  by  extractins 
the  ingredients  with  which  it  is  mixed  by  acetic  acid,  alkalies,  and  boilmg  alcohol.  U 
occurs  either  as  a  dark-blue  amorphous  powder,  or  in  purple,  erystalline  scales,  with  a 
metallic  luster.  It  is  devoid  of  smell  ana  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  aleohol,  ether, 
dilute  acids,  and  alkalies.  When  carefully  heated,  it  may  be  sublimed  without  decom- 
position. Among  the  products  of  Its  (iesti-uctive  distillation  are  hydrocyanate  and  car- 
bonate of  ammoDia,  aniline,  etc.  Indigo  blue  dissolves  without  any  evolution  of  gas  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  blue  solution  of  tulphindigoUe  add,  which  is  extensively 
used  for  dyeing  cloth,  under  the  name  of  Saxony  Hue. 

Under  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  alkaline  fluids  containing  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  a  mixture  of  ffrape-sugai-,  alcohol,  and  strong  soda  Ive,  indigo  olue  becomes 
converted  into  indigo  white  or  reduced  indigo,  which  forms  a  yellow  solution  in  alkaline 
fluids,  but  which,  on  free  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  reconverted  into 
indigo  blue.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  latter  in  a  state  of  purity 
from  commercial  indigo,  of  which  it  should  form  about  60  per  cent. 

Indigo  blue  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  urine  of  man,  the  horse,  and  the  cow, 
and  occasionally  in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  when  these  fluids  have  been  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  action  of  the  air:  but  Schunck  obtained  it  from  the  urine  in  so  many  cases 
(in  the  urine  of  89  persons  out  of  40),  that  indican  (or  the  cromogen -yielding  indi^ 
blue)  must  be  regarded  as  a  normal  urinary  constituent.  See  M.  Schunck's  paper  m 
Tfie  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  PhUosophieal  Society  of  Manchester,  1857,  vol.  xiv.,  or 
Day*8  C/iemutry  in  iU  Relations  to  PhysioU}gy  and  Medicine,  1860,  pp.  310-12. 

Indigo  white  or  reduced  indigo,  in  a  state  of  purit}',  occurs  in  white  flakes,  which  are 

devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  are  perfectly  neutral,  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in 

alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  solutions.     Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 

CieHeNOa,  and  as  it  only  differs  from  indigo  blue,  Ci«HftNOa,  in  containing  one  more 

equivalent  of  H,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  hydride  of  the  latter.     If  yarn  or  woven 

.  goods  be  immersed  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  this  substance  till  they  are  thoroughly 

;  saturated,  and  are  then  exposed  to  the  air,  indigo  blue  is  formed  within  the  fibers  of  the 

!  tissue.     Tlie  blue  dye  thus  obtained  is  very  intense  and  permanent.    From  its  propcrtr 

'  of  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  indigo  white  is  a  sensitive  test  for  the  presence 

of  free  oxygen. 

Many  compounds  of  great  chemical  interest  have  been  derived  from  indigo  blue  It 
was  from  indigo  that  aniline  (now  so  largely  employed  in  the  production  of  the  pig- 
ments known  as  maute  and  magenta)  was  first  obtained. 

IlfDIGO  BUU>,  Oyanospiza  cyanea,  a  North  American  bird  of  the  finch  family  {frinr 
giUidai),  a  native  of  the  United  States,  as  far  n.  as  the  Missouri,  which  it  visits  in  sum- 
mer, and  of  Central  America,  where  it  spends  the  winter.  It  is  about  5i  in.  in  length, 
of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  variously  tinged  and  shaded,  the  loree  and  angles  cX.  the  chin 
velvet  black.  It  frequents  open  places  on  the  edges  of  woods,  and  delights  to  sit  sing 
ing  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree.  Its  song  is  very  sweet.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  Is 
much  in  request  as  a  cage*  bird. 

INDIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1863  by  spectrum  analysis,  in  the  zinc  blende  of 
Freiberg,  by  Richter  and  Reich.  It  is  named  from  two  indigo-colored  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum. It  has  also  been  found  in  the  black  blende  of  Saxony  (christophite),  in  the  wol- 
fram of  Linnwald,  and  in  blende  of  Maine.  It  may  be  prepared  from  crude  metallic  zinc, 
or  from  the  deposits  in  ^Ivanic  batteries,  by  dissolving  them  in  nitric  acid  and  treating 
the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  oxide  of  indium;  this  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  hydrogen  or  potassium  cyanide.  Indium  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  7.421.  Its 
atomic  weight  is  113.4.  Its  melting  point  is  349**  F.  It  is  not  easily  oxidized,  even 
above  the  point  of  fusion.  The  pure  metal  has  a  bluish  silvery  luster  somewhat  like 
lead,  which  it  also  resembles  in  softness  and  ductility.  The  principal  compounds  have 
the  following  formula: 

Chloride : InCl«. 

YeUow  oxide In,Ot. 

Hydroxide InH.Ot. 

Nitrate InSNO,. 

Sulphate In,8S04+9H,0. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  the  quality  of  being  individual :  separate  or  distinct  existence. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  individuality,  the  discussion 
being  principally  confined  to  the  domain  of  natural  hisiory.  Some  authorities  regard 
the  various  organisms  springing  by  buds  from  a  single  hydroid  as  an  individual  Oiers 
a^ain  consider  various  parts  of  a  tree  to  be  individuals.  The  question  cannot  be  settled 
without  looking  at  it  from  two  points  of  view.  In  one  sense  all  the  organisms  proceed- 
ing from  one  e^s;  may  be  considered  as  comprising  one  individual,  bein^  derived  from 
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one  germ,  the  production  of  the  zo(^ids  by  budding  being  similar  to  the  development  of 
a  stock  by  grafting;  but  similar  only  because,  in  crafting,  a  part  of  one  individual, 
and  not  a  germinal  part,  is  inserted  into  another,  and  there  proceeds  to  grow,  as  though 
the  original  plant  extended  itself.  But  in  the  budding  of  hydroids  the  different  zo5ias 
thus  produced  exactly  resemble  each  other,  depart  from  each  other,  and  develop  inde- 
pendently into  hydroids  like  their  parent;  and  some  may  develop  much  more  rapidly 
than  others.  The  production  of  a  zoOid  is  more  like  original  germination  or  ovum 
development  than  the  growth  and  extension  of  a  part  of  the  common  tissues  of  a  parent. 
In  one  sense  the  new  tree  which  has  grown  from  the  stock  of  another  is  a  part  of  that 
tree;  but  in  another,  and  probably  a  more  exact  sense,  it  is  another  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent tree— a  separate  individual.  A  tree,  taken  as  a  whole,  whether  while  putting 
out  its  leaves,  or  in  bloom,  or  bearing  ripe  seed,  is  an  Individual,  while  each  ripe  seed 
may  be  regarded  as  potentially  an  individual.  If  it  fall  upon  the  earth  and  sprout  it 
becomes  an  individual  tree,  like  its  parent.  It  might  be  said  that  the  acorn  does  not 
become  an  individual  in  a  strict  sense  until  it  becomes  a  tree;  but  it  may  be  lield  logical 
to  consider  that  it  became  an  individual  as  soon  as  it  became  a  perfectly  developed  seed. 
If  we  do  not  look  at  the  subject  in  this  way  we  shall  be  obliged  to  regard  all  objects  in 
nature  as  mere  fragments  of  one  great  whole,  which  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  true ;  but  the 
application  of  metaphysical  methods  to  natural  science  only  leads  to  confusion.  Each 
leaf  of  a  plant  is  certainly  an  individual  leaf,  but  in  a  true  sense  it  is  not  an  individual, 
for  it  can  have  no  independent  existence;  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  compound  organ  of 
respiration  of  plant  life,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  pulmonary  vesicle  of  the  lung  of  an 
animal. 

In  the  case  of  the  Siamese  twins,  they  are,  doubtless,  correctly  regarded  as  two 
individuals,  and  yet  in  so  far  as  their ^li vers,  which  seem  to  have  been  united,  were 
really  combined  and  performed  their  functions  in  union,  they  were  not  quite  distinct 
individuals.  They  must  have  possessed  individual  minds,  and.  in  the  higher  sense, 
were  entirely  distinct  individuals.  Other  monsters  have  been  born  having  two  heads 
and  onl^  one  body.  It  would  not  be  logical  to  regard  such,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  being 
distinct  individuals,  each  brain  bein?  dependent  upon  a  common  body.  In  one  sense 
the  organism  comprises  two  individuals,  but  in  another  it  does  not.  If  such  a  mon- 
ster could  live,  the  two  brains  could  not  be  independent  in  function  of  each  other. 
Individuality  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  relative  term,  and  the  use  of  the  term 
sometimes  requires  explanation.  This  is  one  of  those  questions  in  which  is  illustrated 
the  dependence  of  physical  upon  metaphysical  science. 

INDIVISIBLES,  in  mathematics.  According  to  the  theory  of  indivisibles,  volumes 
are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  planes,  p£nes  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines,  and 
lines  of  an  infinite  number  of  points.  The  point,  then,  is  the  indivisible  element  to 
which  all  magnitudes  can  be  reduced— the  atom  of  mathematics.  By  the  method  of 
indivisibles,  as  developed  by  ^metricians  of  the  middle  ages,  some  of  the  problems  to 
which  the  method  of  infinitesmuils  is  now  applicable  were  successfully  solved. 

INDO-CHINA  (Pakther  India),  or  the  iKDO-CHnrBSB  PsKiNStjiiA.  See  Siam. 
BuBMAH,  CocHizir-OHmA,  ants, 

XKBO-OEBXAHIC  LAHOTTAOES.    See  Aryan  Languages. 

IKDOEE.',  a  Mahratta  principality  of  Hindustan,  consists  of  several  detached  tracts, 
some  of  them  lying  very  remote  from  each  other.  With  an  aggregate  area  of  8,075 
sq.m.,  and  an  aggregate  population  of  about  640,000,  the  territoiy,  as  a  whole,  is  tra- 
versed from  a  to  w.  b^  the  Nerbudda,  and  also  by  the  Vindhya  mountains,  their  lofti- 
est point  within  its  limits  being  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  revenue  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling;  and  the  armed  force  amounts  to  about  20,000  men.  Besides  the 
capital,  the  chief  towns  are  Rampiira,  Mehadpore,  Dhi,  Pitlaud,  Mundlaisir,  Bhanpara, 
and  Mhow.  Indore  is  peculiarly  the  country  of  the  Bheels,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
savage  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India.  The  country,  including  all  between  its  extremes, 
stretches  in  n.  lat.  from  2V  18'  to  24"  46',  and  in  e.  long,  from  74°  89'  to  76"  26'.  The 
climate  is  sultry,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  60**  to  90"  F.  in  the  shade. 

niBOSE,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  22"  42'  n., 
and  long.  75"  60'  e.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuthi  It  stands  about  2,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants.  This  place,  mean  and 
insignificant  enough  in  itself,  acquired  considerable  notoriety  in  connection  with  the 
grand  revolt  of  1857.  Though  Holkar,  the  rajah,  remained  i:aithful  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, yet  his  troops  mutinied  on  July  1,  holding  their  prince  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace,  and  butchering  many  Europeans,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  cold  blood. 
Indore  is  of  modem  erection,  having  been  founded  in  1767;  and  its  original  namesake, 
now  Jemnah,  still  exists  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

IKDdBSBD,  Endorsed,  or  Addorsed,  terms  applied  in  heraldry  to  two  animals  placed 
back  to  back.  Two  keys,  two  wings,  etc.,  may  also  be  indorsed,  and  a  pelican  is 
always  drawn  with  his  wings  indorsed. 

Iin>OBSE]IEKT,  the  term  generally  used  to  denote  the  writing  of  the  name  of  the 
holder  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  on  transferring  or  assigning 
it  to  another.    Signing  the  name  *' A.  B.'' alone  is  a  blank  indorsement;  and  if  the 
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transferee  is  named  it  is  a  special  indorsement.  The  usual  form  is:  "Pay  C.  D. or 
order.  (Signed)  A.  B.**  In  Scotland  it  is:  "Pay  the  contents  to  C.  D.  or  order. 
(Signed)  A.  B."  When  personal  liability  is  to  be  avoided,  the  words  *'  without  recourse" 
are  added.  The  word  indorsement  is  also  frequently  used  in  English  law,  to  denote  any 
matters  written  or  indorsed  on  the  baciL  of  writs  or  deeds,  as  indorsements  on  declara- 
tions, on  writs  of  summons,  etc. 

INDOSTAN.    See  India,  ante. 

IKB&A^from  the  Sanskrit  id,  which  probably  meant  "to  see,  to  discover,"  hence 
literally,  "  ne  who  sees  or  discovers,"  scil.,  the  doings  of  the  world)  is  the  name  of  one 
of  those  Hindu  deities  that  were  worshiped  more  especially  in  the  Vedic  period  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  but  enjoyed  a  ^^reat  le^eudHry  popularity  also  in  the  Epic  and  Purftnic 
periods,  bee  India,  sect.  BeUgion.  In  that  class  of  Kig-Yeda  hymns  which  there  is 
reason  to  look  upon  as  the  oldest  portion  of  Vedic  poetry,  the  character  of  Indra  is  that 
of  a  mighty  ruler  of  the  bright  firmament,  and  his  principal  feat  is  that  of  coDqucring 
the  demon  Vritra,  a  symbolical  personification  of  the  cloud  which  obstructs  the  clear- 
ness of  the  sky,  and  withholds  the  fructifying  rain  from  the  earth.  In  his  battles  with 
Vritra,  he  is  therefore  described  as  *'  opening  the  receptacles  of  the  waters,"  as  **  cleav- 
ing the  cloud  "with  his  *' far-whirling  thunderbolt,"  as  "  casting  the  waters  down  to 
earth,"  and  "  restoring  the  sun  to  the  sky."  He  is,  in  consequence,  "  the  upholder  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  firmament,"  and  the  god  "who  has  enjrendered  the  sun  and  the 
dawn."  And  since  the  atmospherical  phenomena  personified  in  this  conception  are 
ever  and  ever  recurring,  he  is  *'  undecaying  "  and  "  ever  youthful."  All  the  wonderful 
deeds  of  Indra,  however,  are  performed  by  him  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  good, 
which  in  the  language  of  the  Veda  means  the  pious  men  who  worship  him  in  their 
songs,  and  invigorate  him  with  the  offerings  of 'the  ju.ce  of  the  soma  plant.  See  India, 
sect.  BeUgion,  He  is  therefore  the  "lord  of  the  virtuous,"  and- the  *' discomfiter  of 
those  who  neglect  religious  rites."  Many  other  epithets,  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate,  illustrate  the  same  conception.  It  is  on  account  of  the  paramount  influence 
which  the  deeds  of  Indra  exercise  on  the  material  happiness  of  man.  that  this  deity 
occupies  a  foremost  rank  in  the  Vedic  worship,  and  that  a  greater  number  of  invoca- 
tions are  addressed  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  the  gods.  But  to  understand  the 
gradual  expansion  of  his  mythical  character,  and  his  ultimate  degradation  to  an  inferior 
position  in  the  Hindu  pantheon  of  a  later  period,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
however  much  the  Vedic  poets  call  Indra  the  protector  of  the  pious  and  virtuous,  he  is 
in  their  songs  essentially  a  warlike  god,  and  gradually  endowed  by  imagination,  not 
only  with  the  qualities  of  a  mighty,  but  also  of  a  self-willed  king.  The  legends  which 
Tepreseni  him  m  this  light  seem,  it  is  true,  to  belong  to  a  later  clasa  of  the  Rig- Veda 
hymns,  but  they  show  that  the  original  conception  of  Indra  excluded  from  his  nature 
those  ethical  considerations  which  in  time  changed  the  pantheon  of  elementary  gods 
into  one  of  a  different  ^tamp.  Whether  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of  the  deity,  which, 
at  the  Epic  and  Purftnic  periods,  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  histonr  of  Viahnu, 
did  not  exercise  its  influence  as  early  as  the  composition  of  some  of  the  vedic  hymns 
in  honor  of  Indra,  may  at  least  be  matter  of  doubt.  He  is,  for  instunce,  frequently 
invoked  as  the  destroyer  of  cities — of  seven,  of  ninety-nine,  even  of  a  hundred  cities-^ 
And  he  is  not  only  repeatedly  called  the  slayer  of  the  hostile  tribes  which  surrounded  the 
Aryan  Hindus,  but  some  of  the  chiefs  slain  by  him  are  enumerated  by  name.  The 
commentators,  of  course,  turn  those  "robbers"  and  their  "chiefs"  mto  demons,  and 
their  cities  into  celestial  abodes;  but  as  it  is  improbable  that  all  these  names  should  be 
nothing  but  personifications  of  clouds  destroyed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra,  it  is,  to 
say  the  least.  Questionable  whether  events  in  the  early  history  of  India  may  net  have 
been  associated  with  the  deeds  of  Indra  himself,  in  like  manner  as,  at  the  Epic  period, 
mortal  heroes  were  looked  upon  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  mortal  deeds  trans- 
formed into  exploits  of  this  god. 

The  purely  kingly  character  of  Indra  assumes  its  typical  shape  in  the  Aitareya-Brdh- 
mana,  where  his  mstallation  as  lord  of  the  inferior  gods  is  described  with  much  mys- 
tical detail;  and  from  that  time  he  continues  to  be  the  supreme  lord  of  the  minor  gods, 
and  the  type  of  a  mortal  king.  During  the  Epic  and  Purfinic  periods,  where  etiiical 
conceptions  of  the  divine  powers  prevail  over  ideas  based  on  elementary  impressions, 
Indra  ceases  to  enjoy  the  worship  he  had  acquired  at  the  Vedic  time,  and  bis  existence 
is  chiefly  upheld  by  the  poets,  who,  in  their  turn,  however,  work  it  out  in  the  most  fan- 
tastical detail.  Of  the  ei^lit  guardians  of  the  world,  be  is  then  the  one  who  presides 
over  the  east,  and  he  is  still  the  god  who  sends  rain  and  wields  the  thunderbolt;  but 
poetry  is  more  engrossed  by  the  beauty  of  his  paradise,  Swarga,  the  happy  abode  ot  the 
inferior  ^ods,  and  of  those  pious  men  who  attain  it  after  death  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing, dunng  life,  properly  disdiarged  their  religious  duties;  by  the  charms  of  his  heav- 
enly nymphs,  the  Apsaranu,  who  now  and  then  descend  to  earth,  to  disturb  tlie  equa- 
nimity of  austere  penitents;  by  the  musical  performances  of  his  choristers,  the  Oand- 
harvas;  by  the  splendor  of  his  capital,  Amardvati;  by  the  fabulous  beauty  of  his  ^ftrden, 
bandana,  etc.  A  remarkable  trait  in  this  legendary  life  of  Indra  is  the  aeries  of  liis 
conflicts  with  Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  which  end,  however,  in  his  becoming 
reconciled  with  the  more  important  god.    As  the  god  who  ia  emphatically  called  the 
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god  of  the  hundred  sacrifices  (Satakratii),  Indra  is  jealous  of  every  mortal  who  may 
nave  the  presumption  of  aiming  at  the  performance  of  that  number  of  sacrifices,  for 
tlie  accomplishment  of  such  an  intention  would  raise  the  sacrificer  to  a  ranl^  equal  to 
that  wliicli  he  occupies.  He  is  tlierefore  ever  at  hand  to  disturb  sacrificial  acts  which 
may  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  having  his  power  shared  by  another  Indra.  According 
to  tlie  Purftnas,  the  reign- of  this  god  Indra,  who  is  frequently  also  called  Saki'a,  or  the 
mighty,  does  not  last  longer  than  the  first  manwantara,  or  mundane  epoch.  After 
each  successive  destruction  of  the  world,  a  new  India  was  created,  together  with  other 
gods,  saints,  and  mortal  beings.  Thus,  the  Indra  of  the  second  manwantara  is  Vipas- 
chit;  of  the  third,  Suitdnti;  of  the  fourth, Sim;  of  the  fifth,  Ft&Au;  of  the  sixth,  Mano- 
Java;  and  the  Indra  of  the  present  age  is  Purandara.  When  represented  in  works  of 
art,  Indra  is  generally  seen  riding  on  his  elephant;  and  where  he  is  painted  he  is  cov- 
ered with  eyes. 

nroSAKI',  a  name  of  the  wife  of  the  Hindu  god  Indra  (q.v.). 

IHDBE,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  western  portion  of  the  old 
province  of  Bern,  lies  immediately  s.  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher.  Area  2,620 
sq.m.,  of  which  about  four-fifths  are  in  tillage  and  pasture.  Pop.  76,  281,248.  The 
department  is  well  watered,  the  chief  rivers  being  the  Indre,  the  Creuse,  and  its  tributary, 
the  Anglin.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  and  the  land  is  generally  fertile, 
producing  large  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  two  principal  resources  of  the  depart- 
ment, however,  are  its  vineyards  and  its  flocks.  The  climate,  except  in  the  district  of 
La  Brenne.  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  principal  manufactures  are  woolen  and  linen 
cloths,  hosiery,  scythes,  paper,  and  porcelain.  Iron  mines  are  worked.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  four  arrondissements — Ch&teauroux,  Le  Blanc,  Issoudun,  and  La 
Ch^tre.    The  capital  is  Ch&teauroux. 

DfBBEi  a  river  of  France,  rises  on  the  northern  border  of  the  department  of  Creuse, 
flows  n.w.  through  the  departments  of  Indre  and  Indre-et-Loire,  and  joins  the  Loire  17 
m.  below  Tours,  after  a  course  of  136  m.,  for  the  last  40  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

IKDBE-ET-LOIBE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Touraine,  lies  n.w.  of  the  department  of  Indre.  Area  2,350  sq.m.,  of  which 
more  than  one  half  is  arable;  pop.  76,  324,875.  The  department  is  watered  by  the 
Loire,  the  chief  river,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Cher,  the  Indre.  and  the  Vienne.  all  of 
them  navigable.  The  Loire,  to  prevent  inundations,  which  otherwise  would  be  fre- 
quent and  disastrous,  is  banked  in  by  dikes  throughout  its  course  in  this  department. 
See  Loire.  In  the  s.,  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  either  waste  or  wooded,  but  in  the  other 
districts  it  is  undulating  or  flat,  and  very  fertile.  Of  the  products,  which  include  an 
abundant  yield  of  the  ordinary  breadstuffs,  wine,  of  which  about  14,000,000  gallons  are 
made  in  ordinary  years,  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
bar-iron,  powder,  files,  woolen  cloth,  silk,  and  leather.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  three  arrondissements  of  Tours,  Chinon,  and  Loches;  capital,  Tours. 

INDRIS.    See  Lbmur,  ante, 

IFUVCIM  LEQA'LES,  in  Scotch  law,  means  the  number  of  days  which  a  defender  has 
to  answer  a  summons.  The  term  is  not  used  in  England,  the  phrase  being  "so  many 
days  to  answer,  to  plead,  etc." 

INDUCT,  the  power  of  presenting  to  benefices,  granted  by  the  church  of  Rome  to 
kings  and  cardinals.  When  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  abolished,^  1516,  Francis  I.  of 
France  received  the  power  of  nominating  to  the  bishoprics  within  Ills  realm.  The  col- 
lege of  cardinals,  by  an  agreement  with  Paul  lY.,  1555,  have  the  disposal  of  the 
benefices  which  depend  on  them. 

IKBirCTIOX'  of  clergyman,  a  term  used  in  England  and  Ireland  to  denote  the  invest- 
ing or  giving  possession  of  a  benefice  to  a  cler^^yman.  In  England  and  Ireland  this  is 
done  by  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  to  the  archdeacon  or  corresponding  ofllcial  to  mnke 
the  induction.  The  inductor  takes  the  clergyman  by  the  hand,  and  lays  it  on  the  ring- 
key  or  latch  of  the  church-door,  then  opens  the  door  and  puts  him  into  the  church,  and 
generally  the  church  bell  is  tolled,  to  give  notice  to  the  parishioners.  In  Scotland,  the 
presbytery  induct  the  minister. 

ZHDUCTIOK,  the  name  for  one  of  the  great  processes  of  scientific  discovery  and 
proof.  It  has  been  seen  under  Generalization,  that  when  we  rise  from  particular 
facts  to  generalities,  the  result  ma^  take  one  of  two  forms — a  general  notion,  or  a  getx- 
erhi  propontion:  "circle"  is  a  notion;  "the  circle  is  the  line  that  incloses  the  largest 
space,"  is  a  proposition.  The  mode  of  arriving  at  such  general  affirmations,  truths,  or 
laws,  is  what  is  called  induction.  The  strict  meaning  of  the  term  is  "  the  operation  of 
dUeotering  and  proving  general  propositions;"  while  deduction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
method  of  applying  general  propositions  once  discovered  to  particular  cases,  considered 
to  be  included  within  their  scope.  By  induction  we  establish  the  law  that  heat  expands 
bodies;  by  deduction  we  apply  it  to  explain  why  a  clock  is  slower  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  owing  to  the  changes  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  Digitized  by^^ji 

Induction  is  the  only  process  of  real  inference — in  other  words,  by  it  we  proceed 
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from  tlie  known  to  the  unknown;  or  from  a  limited  range  of  facts,  we  affirm  what  will 
hold  in  an  unlimited  ran^e.  All  things  that  we  do  not  know  by  actual  trial  or  ocular 
demonstration,  we  know  by  an  inductive  operation.  Deduction  is  not  real  inference  in 
this  sense,  since  the  general  proposition  already  covers  the  case  that  we  apply  it  to;  in 
a  proper  deduction,  the  conclusion  is  more  limited  than  the  premises.  By  the  inductive 
method,  we  obtain  a  conclusion  much  larger  than  the  premises;  we  adventure  into  the 
sphere  of  the  unknown,  and  pronounce  upon  what  we  have  not  yet  seen.  This  opera- 
tion necessarily  implies  a  certain  hazard;  and  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  there  are 
precautions  requisite  in  working  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  making  or  bad 
inductions;  and  accordingly  it  is  now  considered  a  part  of  logic  to  lay  down  the  rules 
for  the  right  performance  of  this  great  operation. 

A  preliminary  question  arises — How  can  we  ever  be  entitled  to  dogmatise  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  actual  experience;  to  conclude,  for  instance,  that  five  miles  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  there  is  heat  enough  to  make  water  boil?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion supplies  us  with  what  is  called  the  grownd  of  induction,  which  is  the  fact,  now 
establislied  by  the  experience  of  centuries,  that  nature  is  uniform.  What  has  hapi)ened 
once,  will  happen  again,  provided  the  same  circumstances  and  situation  of  thin2;s  are 
exactly  repeated.  At  a  former  period  of  the  world's  history,  there  might  have  l)een 
doubts  on  this  matter,  and  opinions  were  actually  held  that  implied  a  want  of  perfect 
uniformity,  but  now  those  doubts  are  dispelled,  except,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  a 
single  question— viz.,  the  freedom  of  the  will  (see  Free  Will).  Accordingl}'.  the 
proble'm  to  be  solved  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  order  of  nature  in  the  instances  accessi- 
ble to  our  observation. 

The  uniformity  of  nature  is  a  compound  of  many  separate  uniformities.  In  other 
words,  there  are  different  departments  or  classes  of  phenomena,  each  determined  by 
separate  laws.  Thus,  we  have  mathematical,  physical,  chemical,  physiological  laws, 
the  statement  of  which  severally  constitutes  the  subject-matter  of  each  of  these  sciences. 
Now.  a  distinction  is  observable,  which  is  of  some  importance  as  regards  the  metiiod  of 
inductive  investigation,  Some  of  the  phenomena  thus  conjoined  under  uniform  prin- 
ciples are  properties  nmuUaneoudy  existing,  as  the  properties  of  mathematical  figures; 
ot tiers  are  sueee^tion*,  and  affirm  order  in  time,  the  most  important  of  all  which  is  that 
peculiar  succession  denominated  cause  and  effect.  See  Cause.  The  problem  of  induct- 
ive inquiry  is  in  a  great  measure  occupied  with  this  one  department,  although  there 
are  also  inductions  respecting  contemporaneous  or  conjoined  properties.  Natural  his- 
tory is  in  part  made  up  of  affirmations  of  simultaneous  properties,  as,  for  example,  the 
anatomical  structure  of  animals,  and  in  part  of  affirmations  of  cause  and  effect,  as  in 
all  the  operations  that  sustain  life,  and  determine  reproduction,  growth,  and  death. 

Respecting  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  implied  under  causation,  the  principle  of 
nature's  uniformity  is  embodied  in  one  ^eat  and  comprehensive  statement,  called  the 
law  of  causation ;  the  import  of  which  is,  that  whatever  begins  to  exist  is  uniformly 
preceded  by  something  else,  to  which  it  invariablv  succeeds.  Events  do  not  arise  of 
themselves,  or  out  of  nothing;  and  although  there  is  such  a  thing  as  plurality  of  causes, 
everything  that  arises  is  preceded  by  some  other  thing  as  a  cause,  and  always  follows 
when  that  cause  occurs;  there  being  supposed  no  counteractinj^  agency.  The  aim  of 
the  scientific  inquirer,  then,  is  to  single  out  from  the  mass  of  circumstances  that  have 
accompanied  and  preceded  any  event,  some  one  or  more  that  invariably  precede  the 
occurrence  of  that  event,  which  being  found,  are  thenceforth  known  as  its  cause.  This 
has  to  be  accomplished  by  a  process  technically  called  elimination,  by  wliich  is  under- 
stood a  series  of  operations  intended  to  separate  everything  that  is  indifferent  to  the 
production  of  the  phenomenon,  until  we  arrive  at  some  one  thing  or  more  that  cannot 
be  removed  without' making  the  effect  to  oease. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  has  illustrated  in  detail  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
for  making  sure  that  we  have  singled  out  the  true  causative  drcomstanoe  from  among 
the  many  that  may  precede  a  given  efi!ect...  They  resolve  themselves  mainly  into  twa 
'*  One  is,  bv  comparing  together  different  instances  in  which  the  phenomenon  occurs. 
The  other  is,  by  comparing  instances  in  which  the  phenomenon  does  occur,  with 
instances  in  other  resjyeets  similar  in  which  it  does  not.  These  two  methods  mav  be 
respectively  denominated  Xhe  method  of  agreement,  and  the  method  of  difference. 

The  method  of  agreement  supposes  that  we  make  it  a  study  to  vary  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  supposed  phenomenon  is  produced.  Either  by  observation  of  cases 
presented  in  nature,  or  by  artificially  contriving  new  cases,  in  other  words,  by  experi- 
ment, we  do  our  utmost  to  obtain  the  effect  in'  a  great  many  different  connections, 
whereby  we  ascertain  what  things  are  indifferent  to  it.  Whatever  circumstance  can  be 
excluded,  the  phenomenon  still  nappening,  or  can  be  absent  notwithstanding  its  pres- 
ence, is  not  connected  with  it  in  the  way  of  causation.  The  accidental  or  indifferent 
circumstances  being  thus  eliminated,  if  only  one  remains,  that  is  the  cause;  if  the  elimi- 
nation doos  not  go  so  far,  but  leaves  three  or  four  circumstances  or  agents,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  cause  is  among  them.  Mr.  Mill  enunciates  the  method  of  agreement  in  a 
formal  canon,  or  rule  of  induction,  to  the  following  effect:  Jf  two  or  more  instances  of 
the  phenomenon  vnder  investigation  have  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the  circumsianee 
in  which  alone  aH  the  instances  agree  is  the  cause  {or  effect)  of  ifie  given  phenomenon. 

If  we  could  always  obtain  the  requisite  variety  of  circumstances  for  the  exclusion  of 
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all  indlflerent  adjuncts,  this  method  would  fullj  answer  the  ends  of  inductive  inquiry. 
But  this  is  not  always  to  be  had,  and  even  wnen  practicable,  the  operation  is  often 
very  laborious.  When  the  other  method  (difference)  can  be  applied,  the  desired  end 
is  reached  by  a  shorter  route.  If,  instead  of  excluding  the  indifferent  agencies  one 
by  one,  we  can  contrive  an  experiment,  or  make  an  observation,  that  excludes  one 
agency  or  circumstance,  followed  by  the  cessation  of  the  effect,  we  conclude  at  once 
that  what  has  thus  been  left  out  is  the  cause,  or  un  essential  condition  or  part  of  the 
cause.  Whenever  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  light  upon  two  instances  suited  to  this 
method,  we  establish  causation  at  once  and  beyond  all  question.  The  erpenmentum 
cruets  of  Bacon  was  something  of  this  nature;  only  it  supposed  that  a  question  lay 
between  two  alternative  or  competing  agencies,  which  an  experiment  had  been  liit  upon 
for  deciding;  such  an  experiment  Ixjhooved  to  be  one  of  difference.  This  method  is 
€mbodied  in  the  following  canon:  ]f  an  instance  in  which  t/ie phenomenon  under  invesii- 
^aUon  occurs,  and  an  instance  m  which  it  does  not  occur,  Tiace  every  circumstance,  except 
cne^  vn  common,  that  one  occurring  only  in  the  former,  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  the 
two  instances  differ  is  the  effect,  or  cause,  or  a  necessary  part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon. 

These  are  the  two  leading  methods,  but  there  are  certain  cases  met  by  a  procedure 
somewhat  different.  Sometimes  we  have  a  phenomenon  made  up  of  causes  partly  known 
and  partly  unknown.  It  is  then  possible  to  subduct  the  eliects  due  to  the  known 
causes,  and  what  remains  will  be  attributed  to  the  remaining  agencies.  This  is  expressed 
by  Mr.  Mill  in  the  following  rule  or  canon  •  Subduct  from  any  phenomenon  such  part  as 
is  known  by  previous  induction  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  antecedents^  and  the  residue  of  the 
phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  the  remaining  antecedents.  The  more  our  knowledge  is 
extended,  the  more  able  are  we  to  proceed  upon  this  method,  termed  the  method  of 
residues.  **It  is  by  this  process,  in  fact,"  says  sir  John  Herschcl,  '*that  science  in  its 
present  advanced  state  is  chiefly  promoted." 

There  remains  a  class  of  laws  wherein  the  application  of  any  of  those  three  methods 
is  rendered  impracticable,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  agency  in  their  case  is  irre- 
movable and  indestructible,  so  that  we  cannot  obtain  any  cases  where  it  is  entirely 
absent.  Such  an  agent  is  heat,  which  can  never  be  entirely  separated  from  any  body, 
ao  as  to  ascertain,  by  comparing  cases  of  its  presence  with  those  of  its  absence,  what 
effects  are  due  to  it.  So  we  can  never  get  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction. 
The  diflSculty  hence  arising  is  surmounted  by  observing  the  variations  ofdegi*ee  of  the 
cause,  and  whether  there  be  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  deejee  of  the  effect.  Thus, 
we  infer  that  heat  is  the  cause  of  the  espansion  of  bodies,  ancl  that  its  total  absence 
would  lead  to  their  maximum  condensation  and  consolidation,  by  watching  the  effects 
of  any  additions  or  subtractions  of  a  body's  temperature.  Solids,  liquids,  and  gases 
<with  certain  limited  and  special  exceptions)  are  found  expanding  steadily  as  they  are 
heated,  and  contracting  as  they  are  cooled;  and  this  is  to  us  a  sumcient  justification  for 
considering  that  the  law  in  question  holds  ^ood.  This  process  is  termed  by  Mr.  Mill 
the  method  of  concomitant  variations,  and  is  expressed  bv  him  in  the  following  terms: 
'^haiewr  ph&Mnnenmi  varies  in  an^  manner  whenever  anotner  phenomenori  vanes  in  some 
panrticftila/r  manner,  is  eUh&i"  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  that  phenomenon,  or  is  connected  with  it 
through  some  fact  of  causation. 

There  are  many  problems  growing  out  of  the  applications  of  induction  to  the  great 
Tariety  of  natural  phenomena,  the  main  principles  being  nevertheless  the  same.  An 
important  extension  of  the  means  of  scientific  discovery  and  proof  arises  after  a  certain 
number  of  general  laws  have  been  discovered,  and  when  phenomena  can  be  shown  to  be 
results  of  the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  such  laws.  Thus,  the  great  induction  of  uni- 
Tersal  gravity  was  applied  deductively  to  explain  a  great  many  facts  besides  those  that 
enabled  the  induction  to  be  made.  iNot  merely  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun, 
and  the  satellites  about  the  planets,  but  the  remote  and  previously  unexplained  phe- 
nomena of  the  tides,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  inferences 
from  the  general  principle.  This  mode  of  determining  causes  is  called  the  deductive 
method.  When  several  agents  unite  in  a  compound  enect,  there  is  required  a  process 
of  calculation  to  find  from  the  effects  of  the  causes  acting  separately  the  combined  effect 
•due  to  their  concurrent  action,  as  when  the  path  of  a  projectile  is  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  gravity  and  of  projectile  force.  It  is  the  deductive  stage  of  science  that  enables 
mathematical  calculation  to  be  brought  into  play  with  such  remarkable  success  as  is 
seen  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  etc.     See  Deduction. 

The  circumstance  that  phenomena  may  result  from  a  concurrence  of  causes,  leads  to  i 
the  distinction  between  ultimate  laws  and  derivative  or  subordinate  laws.  Thus,  gravity  i 
is  an  ultimate  law;  the  movement  of  the  planets  in  ellipses  is  but  a  subordinate  law. 
These  inferior  laws  may  be  perfectly  true  within  their  own  limits,  but  not  necessarily 
beyond  certain  limits,  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  A  different  adjustment  of  the 
two  forces  that  determine  a  planet's  motion,  would  cayse  a  circular  or  a  parabolic  orbit; 
4ind  therefore  it  is,  that  when  phenomena  result  from  a  combination  of  ultimate  laws 
acting  under  a  certain  arrangement,  they  are  not  to  be  generalized  beyond  the  sphere 
where  that  arrangement  holds.  These  inferior  laws  are  sometimes  mere  inductions 
that  have  not  been  resolved  into  their  constituent  laws,  and  then  they  go  under  the 
name  of  ''empirical  laws."  Thus,  in  the  hands  of  Kepler,  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the 
planets  was  only  an  empirical  generalization,  ascertained  by  the  method  of  agreement; 
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Newton  converted  it  into  a  derivatiye  law,  when  he  showed  that  it  resulted  from  the 
more  general  laws  of  gravity,  etc.  The  earlier  stages  of  induction  present  us  with 
many  of  those  empirical  laws;  in  some  subjects — as  physiology,  medicine,  etc. — the 
greater  number  of  inductions  are  of  this  character.  The  cure  of  disease  is  especially 
an  example  of  this:  hardly  any  medicine  can  have  its  efficacy  traced  to  ultimate 
laws  of  the  human  system.  Hence  the  uncertainty  attending  the  application  of  reme- 
dies to  new  cases,  and  also  the  want  of  success  that  often  attends  them  in  circum- 
stances where  we  think  they  ought  to  succeed. 

Induction  applies  to  other  laws  than  those  of  causation — namely,  to  uniformities 
of  co-existence.  For  the  illustration  of  these,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  induc- 
tion, see  Mill's  Logic,  book  iv. 

HTDUGTIOir  OF  ELECTSIG  CtrBBEKTS.  The  discovery  of  the  power  of  electric 
currents  to  induce  currents  in  neighboring  conducting  circuits  is  due  to  Faraday.  Hia 
researches  on  the  subject,  named  by  him  wlia-electric  induction,  were  published  in  the 
PUilosopliical  Transactions  (1831-32).  Henry  (1882)  observed  that  when  contact  waa 
broken  in  a  long  galvanic  circuit  a  bright  spark  occurred,  which  did  not  occur  when  the 
circuit  was  short.  This  was  shown  by  Faraday  (1834)  to  be  due  to  the  extra  current 
induced  by  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit  in  each  other.  BachhofFner  and  Stuiigeon 
(1837)  showed  the  superior  action,  in  induction  apparatus,  of  a  bundle  of  iron  •  .ires  to 
that  of  a  solid  bar  of  iron.  Henry  (1841)  studied  the  inductive  action  of  induced  cur- 
rents of  different  orders.  De  la  Kive  designed,  in  1848,  an  electro- chemical  condenser, 
consisting  of  a  primary  coil,  which,  by  means  of  the  extra  current,  could  enable  a  single 
galvanic  cell  to  decompose  water.  The  same  decomposition,  however,  had  been  effected 
by  Wright  in  1840.  Kuhmkorff  constructed  (1850  or  1851)  the  first  so-called  induction^ 
eoU,  the  excellence  of  which  was  chiefly  attained  by  the  proper  insulation  of  the  second- 
ary coil.  Fizeau  (1853)  increased  immensely  the  power  of  the  coil,  by  providing  it  with 
a  condenser.  Of  late  years  coils  of  great  power  have  been  constructed,  rivaling,  if 
not  exceeding,  tiie  most  powerful  electric  machines  in  length  and  power  of  spark. 

Tke  fundamental  law  of  current  induction  may  be  thus  shown:  Two  long  cop- 
per wires  are  fixed  so  as  to  be  parallel  and  close  to  each  other.  The  extremities  of  the 
one  are  in  connection  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  those  of  the  other,  with 
the  binding-screws  of  a  galvanometer.  The  instant  the  circuit  of  the  battery  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  current  sent  along  one  wire,  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
induced  in  the  other  wire,  which  is  shown  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer. This  induced  current  is  only  momentary,  for  though  the  current  continues 
to  circulate  in  the  first  wire,  the  needle  soon  falls  back  to  its  original  position  of  rest, 
and  the  wire  then  gives  free  passage  to  other  currents,  and  appears  to  be  in  no  way 
affected.  If,  now,  when  the  needle  is  at  rest,  the  battery  circuit  be  broken,  and  the 
current  stopped,  another  momentary  current  is  indicated  by  the  galvanometer  needle, 
but  in  this  case  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inducing  current.  The  inducing  wire  and 
current  are  called  primary,  and  are  so  distinguished  from  the  induced  wire  and  current, 
which  are  termed  secondary.  The  passive  condition  of  the  wire  while  thus  under 
induction  has  been  described  by  Faraday  as  electro-tonic.  An  electric  throb,  so  to 
speak,  marks  the  setting  in  of  this  state,  and  another  its  vanishing;  the  former  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  inducing  current,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  direction.  If 
the  primary  wire  be  movable,  so  that  it  can  be  suddenly  brought  near  to,  and  with- 
drawn  from  the  secondary,  while  the  battery  current  passes  steadily,  currents  are 
induced  as  in  the  former  case,  the  approach  of  the  wire  being  marked  by  an  inverse 
current,  and  its  withdrawal  by  a  direct  one.  As  long,  however,  as  the  primary  wire 
remains  in  any  one  position,  all  evidence  of  electricity  in'  the  secondary  wire  disap- 
pears; but  if  m  this  position  the  strength  of  the  primary  current  should  be  increased  or 
diminished,  momentary  currents  in  the  secondary  wire  would  again  mark  the  changes 
in  the  primary,  the  increase  causing  an  inverse,  and  the  decrease  a  direct  current. 
Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  current  which  begins,  a  current  which  approaches,  or  a  current 
which  increases  in  strength,  induces  an  inverse  momentary  current  in  a  neighboring  oonduet- 
ing  circuit,  and  that  a  current  which  stops,  a  current  which  retires,  or  a  current  whieik 
decreases  in  strengtl^,  induces  a  direct  momentary  current  in  a  neighboring  dreuit.  For 
inverse,  the  word  negative,  and  for  direct,  the  word  positive,  are  frequently  employed  ia 
reference  to  induced  currents. 

In  experiments  like  the  above,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  wind  the  primary  and 
secondary  wires  side  by  side  round  a  bobbin,  so  as  to  form  a  coil.  The  wires  arc  instt- 
lated  from  each  other  by  a  covering  of  wool  or  silk.  Not  only  does  such  a  disposition 
admit  of  very  lone  wires  being  used,  but  it  also  disposes  the  wires  employed  to  greater 
advantage,  for  each  single  turn  of  the  primary  wire  acts  not  only  on  the  corresponding 
turn  of  the  secondary  wire,  but  on  all  the  turns  near  it.  The  inductive  effect  of  such  a 
coil  is  much  greater  than  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  same  extent  of  wires  run- 
ning side  by  side  in  a  straight  or  crooked  line.  It  Is  not  even  necessary  that  the  two  wires 
be  wound  round  together,  each  may  be  wound  on  a  separate  bobbin,  and  the  one  placed 
inside  the  other.  The  primary  coil  is  made  of  wire  one-twelfth  of  an  in.  in  diameten 
covered  with  wool ;  and  the  secondary  coil  of  silk-covered  wire,  about  one-eightieth  of  aa 
in, ,  and  much  longer  than  the  primary  wire.    With  two  sucl^aji|j|§j,  U^^JP|i^^s^^  of  the 
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preceding  principles  of  induction  can  be  conveniently  given.  If  the  primary  coil  be 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  cell,  by  two  loose  and  flexible  wires,  so  as  to  allow  of 
Its  easy  motion,  and  if  the  terminal  binding-screws  of  the  secondary  coil  be  placed  in 
connection  with  a  galvanometer,  when  the  primary  coil  is  inserted  into  tlie  secondary, 
a  mouieutary  inverse  current  is  indicated,  and  when  it  is  removed,  a  momentary  direct 
one;  or  if,  when  the  primary  coil  remains  in  the  secondary,  the  strength  of  the  primary 
current  be  altered,  the  needle  announces  the  induction  of  currents  according  to  the 
principles  stated  above.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  from  the  sec- 
ondai-y  coil  it  is  necessaiy,  whilst  the  primaiy  remains  within  it,  to  have  some  means  of 
continuously  completing  and  breaking  the  primary  current  A  contrivance  for  this 
purpose  is  called  a  rheotom,  or  eurrent-^eak,  A  simple  rheotom  may  be  made  of  a  com- 
mon file,  by  holding  one  wire  from  the  battery  against  the  end  of  the  tile,  and  running  the 
other  along  the  teeth,  the  current  being  stopped  each  time  the  wire  leaves  a  tooth.  In  thia 
way,  a  rapid  series  of  interruptions  is  effected,  each  of  which  ia  attended  by  an  inverse 
and  a  direct  current  in  the  secondary  wire.  A  break  of  the  same  description,  but  more 
constant,  may  be  also  made  by  causing  a  metal  spring  to  press  against  the  teeth  of  a 
metal  wheel,  both  spring  and  wheel  being  connected  with  tlie  battery.  As  the  wheel  ia 
turned  by  a  handle,  the  spring  breaks  the  contact  each  time  it  slips  from  one  tooth 
to  another.  The  most  convenient  form  of  break,  however,  is  one  which  is  made  self- 
acting  by  the  action  of  an  electro-magnet,  which  receives  the  name  of  a  magneUe 
hafJMner. 

Quantity  and  Tendon  of  Induced  Currents, — Let  us  place  the  primary  coil  within 
the  secondary;  let  the  primary,  along  with  a  self-acting  rheotom,  be  piit  in  the  cir- 
cuit, of  a  galvanic  cell,  and  let  the  sccondarjr  coil  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer. 
The  interruption  in  the  primary  current  being  effected  by  the  rheotom  with  great 
rapidity,  the  induced  inverse  and  direct  currents  are  sent  with  corresponding  rapidity 
through  the  coil  of  the  galvanometer.  If  this  last  be  of  a  short  and  thick  wire,  so  a» 
not  to  tax  the  tension  of  the  current  transmitted,  the  induced  currents  will  not  deflect 
^e  needle;  or  if  they  should  happen,  through  the  unsteady  action  of  the  braak,  to  do 
so,  it  only  oscillates  round  its  poxition  of  rest.  This  proves  that  t?ie  quantity  of  eUo- 
trieity  tranemitted  by  tJie  induced  inwree  and  direct  currents  is  the  same,  for  they  each  exert 
the  same  influence  on  tlie  needles.  But  if  the  coil  of  the  galvanometer  consist  of  a 
long  fine  wire,  the  needle  is  kept  deviated  in  a  direction  which  argues  the  action  of  the 
direct  current.  This  leads  us  to  conclude  that  both  currents,  though  equalin  quantity, 
are  unequai  in  tension,  the  direct  current  having  the  iixghest  tension,  for  it  has  more  power 
to  force  its  way  through  the  fine  wire  of  the  galvanometer  than  the  inverse.  Other 
proofs  of  the  same  principles  may  be  easily  furnished. 

The  difference  of  the  tension  of  the  two  induced  cuiTents  is  accounted  for  in  thia 
way:  when  a  change  takes  place  in  the  primary  current,  the  quantity  of  the  electricity 
induced  by  it  in  the  secondary  wire  is  the  same  whether  this  change  takes  place  quickly 
or  slowly;  the  tension,  however,  is  very  different.  When  tliecliange  takes  place  slowly, 
the  total  quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation  continues  to  pass  as  slowly,  and  there  ia 
little  in  motion  at  one  time;  but  when  the  same  occurs  quickly,  it  is  sent  with 
momentum,  so  to  speak,  and  the  quantity  in  circulation  at  one  time  is  as  much  greater, 
in  comparison  with  the  former  case,  as  the  time  is  shorter.  It  is  this  quick  dispatch  of 
electricity  which  constitutes  the  tension  of  the  current.  Now,  as  it  takes  some  tim& 
before  the  primary  current  is  fully  established,  the  inverse  induced  current  is  slow  and 
of  low  tension;  but  when  the  contact  is  broken,  the  primary  current  ceases  much  more- 
suddenly  than  it  began,  and  the  direct  induced  current  is  quick  and  of  high  tension. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  borne  out  by  experiment,  for  it  is  found,  that  whateur 
favors  the  suddenness  ef  the  changes  of  the  primary  current,  heightens  the  tension  of  the 
currents  induced  by  these  changes.  The  break,  from  this  circumstance,  forms  au 
important  element  in  the  construction  of-  all  induction  apparatus. 

The  inductive  power  of  the  primary  coil  is  immensely  increased  by  placing  a  bundle 
of  soft  iron  rods  or  wires  in  the  center  of  it.  The  magnetism  which  begins  and  ceases* 
in  these  at  each  passage  of  the  current  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  inducmg  force  of  the 
coil.  The  center  of  the  bobbin  is  hollow,  to  receive  a  bundle  of  this  kind.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inductive  action  is  due  to  the  iron  core,  and  the  induced  currents  got  with 
and  without  it  are  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  energy.  A  solid  bar  of  soft  iron  may 
also  be  used,  but  with  much  less  advantage,  for  the  induced  curfents  which  linger  in  it 
after  the  stoppage  of  the  main  current,  acting  themselves  inductively,  impair  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  current  disappears  from  the  primary  wire  and  magnetism  from 
the  core.  The  thin  layer  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the  rods  insulates  them  sufficiently 
from  one  another,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  such  currents.  It  is  partly  for  the- 
same  reason  that  metal  tubes  cannot  be  used  for  bobbins  for  either  primarj'  or  secondary 
coils.  If  such  were  used,  dosed  ctrcwiZ*  would  be  formed  in  them,  the  reaction  of  which 
would  prolong  the  changes  of  the  primary  inducers,  and  consequently  impair  the  tension 
of  the  secondary  current.  Metal  bobbins  would  not  be  open  to  this  objection  if  they  had 
a  longitudinal  slit,  which  would  make  the  tran verse  section  a  broken  rinff  and  circuit. 

The  excitation  of  magnetism  in  the  core  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  pnmary  coil,  and 
as  a  strong  current  is  essential  to  that  object,  it  is  made  of  thick  wire  and  of  moderate 
length.    In  the  secondary  coil,  the  tension  of  the  induced  current  alone  is  aimed 4t, 
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and  with  this  view  it  is  made  of  as  thin  wire  as  can  be  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  as  many 
turns  as  possible  being  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  core  and  primary  coiL  The 
electric  conformation  of  the  secondary  coil  is  sometimes  looked  upon  m  the  same 
li^ht  as  that  of  a  galvanic  battery.  The  total  electro-motive  force  of  the  coil  is  the  sum 
of  that  of  all  the  turns  in  it,  m  the  same  way  that  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  bat- 
tery is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  cells. 

Extra  Current —l^fot  only  does  a  galvanic  current  induce  electricity  in  a  neighbor 
ing  circuit,  but  it  also  acts  inductively  on  itself.  When  contact  is  broken  in  a  batteir 
circuit,  the  galvanic  spark  is  seen.  See  Galvanism.  When  the  wire  is  short,  the  spark 
is  feeble,  but  it  increases  in  brilliancy  with  the  length  of  the  circuit,  and  this  becomes 
particularly  observable  when  the  wire  is  wound  round  in  a  coil.  This  certainly  does  not 
Arise  from  the  current  being  strong  with  the  long  wire,  and  weak  with  the  short  one,  for 
quite  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  might  be  shown  with  the  aid  of  a  galvanometer.  The 
real  cause  of  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  galvanic  spark  with  the  K>ng  circuit  is  to  be 
found  in  the  induction  of  the  ]primary  current  on  the  various  parts  of  itself,  exciting,  as 
they  are  called,  extra  currents  m  the  primary  wire.  It  has  been  fully  attested  by  experi- 
ment, that  at  the  instant  a  gnUmnie  curreiU  hegins  and  ends,  extra  eurrenta  are  induced  by 
the  auction  of  the  several  parts  of  its  eircuU  upon  each  othei\  that  at  the  heginmng  of  the  cur- 
rent being  inverse,  and  that  a>t  the  end  direct.  As  the  extra  current  inverse  acts  oppocate 
to  the  main  current,  it  does  not  appear  as  a  separate  current^  but  only  retards  the  instan 
taneous  passage  of  the  main  current.  The  extra  current  direct  succeeds  the  main  cur- 
rent, and  has  consequently  a  separate  existence.  It  is  what  is  generally  referred  to  when 
the  extra  current  is  spoken  of.  This  extra  current  is  of  much  higher  tension  than  the 
originkl  current.  The  effect  of  the  extra  current  on  the  direct  induced  current  of  the 
secondary  coil  is  to  lessen  very  decidedly  its  tension.  If  a  way  be  made  for  the  extra 
current,  the  tension  of  the  induced  current  falls  prodigiously.  In  a  large  coil-machine, 
which  gives  freely  sparks  of  1  or  2  in.  in  length,  when  the  two  portions  of  the  break 
are  joined  by  a  thm  wire,  so  as  to  allow  the  extra  current  to  pass,  sparks  will  not  travel 
between  the  two  poles,  however  near  they  are  brought.  When  no  such  communicatioi^ 
exists,  a  portion  of  the  extra  current  leaps  over  between  the  separatuig  parts  of  the  break, 
and  in  so  far  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  current.  The  condenser  of  the 
coil-machine,  to  be  afterwards  described,  has  for  its  object  the  absorption  or  suppression 
of  the  extra  current,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  effects  this  is  not  yet  property  explained. 
The  prejudicial  effect  of  the  extra  current  on  the  induced  current  is  easily  understood, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  prolongs  the  cessation  of  Uie  magnetism  of  tne  core  and  of 
the  current  in  the  primary  coil,  and  thus  impairing  the  swddenness  of  this  chang>^ 
reduces  the  tension  of  the  induced  current 

Indtiction  Coil, — The  essential  parts  of  this  apparatus  have  been  already  described  in 
detail.  A  primary  coil  with  its  core  of  iron  wire,  and  a  secondary  coil  exterior  to  and 
insulated  from  a  primary  coil,  form  the  main  portion  of  the  instrument.  The  primax^ 
coil  is  connected  with  tne  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  in  the  circuit  a  rheotom  is 
introduced,  to  effect  the  interruptions  of  the  current  essential  to  its  inductive  action.  The 
only  parts  not  yet  referred  to  are  the  condenser  and  the  commutator.  The  condenser 
consists  of  several  elieets  of  tinfoil  and  oiled  silk,  laid  alternately  the  one  above  the  other 
The  first,  third,  fifth,  etc.,  sheets  of  tinfoil  are  connected  by  strips  of  the  same  material; 
so  are  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixUi,  etc.;  the  whole  forming  a  condensing  apparatus  like 
a  Leyden  jar,  the  odd  sheets  fomving  the  one  coating,  and  the  even  sheets  the  other. 
£ach.set  of  sheets  is  connected  with  one  of  the  wires  (3  the  primary  coil.  The  condenser 
is  generally  placed  in  the  sole  of  the  instrument,  and  does  not  meet  the  eye.  The  com- 
mutator  consists  of  an  ivory  cylimler  covered  with  conducting  plates  on  two  sides,  and 
is  so  constructed  that  it  can  break  contact,  or  transmit  the  current  throu^  the  coil  in 
either  direction. 

An  induction  coil,  as  oonstructed  by  Ladd  of  London,  is  represented  In  the  figure.   The 

forms  under  which  the  mstrumexit 
appears  are  very  various,  and  tlie  one 
in  the  figure  only  serves  to  show  the 
general  requirements  in  its  construe 
uon.  The  two  binding-screws,  p  and 
n,  are  for  the  battery  wires;  C  is  the 
commutator.  The  two  coils,  W,  lie 
horizontaJly  on  the  sole  of  the  instru- 
ment, 8.  The  secondary  coil  alone  is 
seen,  the  primary  being  within  it  and 
out  of  view.  The  bre&ine  hammer, 
being  behind  the  coil,  is  likewise  not 
show^n.  The  condenser  is  contaiueil 
by  the  box  which  constitutes  the  t^ole. 
and  a  conducting  connection  is  e.stab 
Ushed  between  its  coatings  and  the  wires  of  the  primary  coil.  The  terminations  of  \\\v 
secondary  coil  are  fixed  to  the  heads  of  the  glass  pillars,  F,  P',  which  are  furnished  with 
pointed  rods  capable  of  universal  motion.  The  excellence  of  the  instrument  depends  on 
the  proper  insulation  of  the  secondaiy  coil.    The  bobbin  must  be  nmde  jol^l^,  gutta- 
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X>ercha»  or  (be^t  of  all)  vulcanite,  so  as  to  pievent  the  induced  electricity  from  reaching 
the  sround  by  the  primary  coil  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  insulate  the  dif[ei*ent  parts 
of  the  secondary  coil  from  each  other.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  spark  which  com- 
pletes the  secondary  current,  instead  of  taking  place  at  the  rods,  the  place  at  which  it  is 
i^anted,  would  pass  within  the  coil  itself.  It  is  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  have  each 
layer  of  the  coil  insulated  from  the  other,  by  interposing  gutta-percha  paper,  and  cement- 
ing it  with  a  hot  iron  to  the  sides  of  the  bobbin.  The  induced  current  must  thus  pass 
through  all  the  turns  of  the  wire,  and  is  prevented  from  shortening  its  course  by  leaping 
over  one  or  more  layers  of  the  coil.  ' 

EkcperirnenU  mth  the  Indiiction  Coil.—Ss^y  that  we  experiment  with  a  coil  like  the  one  i 
shown  in  the  figure  about  1  ft.  long  and  neariy  6  in.  in  diameter,  which  yields  readily  i 
sparks  of  from  4  to  6  in.  with  a  battery  of  6  Bunsen  cells.  After  connecting  the  baUery- 1 
wires,  and  setting  the  commutator  so  as  to  complete  the  contact,  let  us  place  the  movable 
rods  within  an  inch  of  each  other.  An  uninterrupted  rush  of  sparks  is  trunsmitteil  between 
the  points  of  the  rods.  The  sparks  are  not  the  clear  single  sparks  of  the  electric  machine, 
but  seem  to  be  made  up  of  several  sparks  occurring  at  the  same  instant,  which  are  white 
4ind  crooked.  These  are  enveloped  in  a  luminous  haze,  which,  on  closer  examination, 
wears  the  appearance  of  a  congregation  of  the  spiral  sparks,  the  convolutions  of  wliich 
are  in  constant  rotation.  This  hazy  spark  can  be  blown  away  by  the  breath,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  white  spark,  which  cannot  be  so  removed.  As  the  rods  are  withdrawn 
from  each  other,  it  disappears,  and  when  they  stand  above  3  in.  apart,  the  spark  resem- 
bles in  every  respect  the  forked  single  ^Murk  of  a  powerful  electric  machine.  When 
the  points  are  withdrawn  beyond  striking  distance,  electric  brushes  still  play  between 
them,  which  become  visible  in  a  darkened  room.  If  the  hand  be  brought  near  the  rod 
connected  with  the  exterior  end  of  the  coU,  diarp  stinging  sparks,  2  or  3  in.  in  length, 
are  got.  The  rod  connected  with  the  inner  end  does  not  yield  them  so  readily,  and  this 
is  the  same  whether  it  be  the  positive  or  negative  pole.  When  a  gold-leaf  electroscope 
is  brought  near,  the  leaves  part  energeticaUy  from  each  other;  and  when  a  spark  is 
received  by  it  from  one  of  the  rods,  it  remains  permanently  charged.  When,  however, 
the  knob  of  the  electroscope  is  brought  into  actual  contact  with  either  of  the  rods,  this 
action  ceases,  because  the  induced  currents,  inverse  and  direct,  neutralize  each  other. 
When  the  knob  touches,  both  currents  affect  the  leaves  equally;  but  when  it  is  at  some 
distance,  the  direct  current  alone  has  tension  enough  to  act.  £ach  pole  of  the  induction 
coil  is  the  seat  of  two  opposite  electricities,  alternating  with  each  other,  alike  in  quantity, 
but  differing  in  tension,  and  this  accounts  for  the  resemblances  and  differences  between 
the  coil  and  machine  electricities.  When  the  poles  are  put  in  connection  with  the  coat- 
ings of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  sparks  passing  between  the  points  are  much  more  brilliant,  and 
the  sharp  sns^  of  the  simple  spark  grows  into  a  loud  report.  The  Leyden  jar  effects  a  | 
condensation  of  the  electricity  of  each  direct  current,  and  each  spark  discharge  takes 
place  in  shorter  time,  and  conBe(;|uently  with  greater  intensity.  The  condensed  spark 
punctures  paper  and  the  like  with  great  facility,  but  it  is  of  very  low  heating  power. 
The  uncondensed  spark,  more  particularly  the  hazy  spark,  got  when  the  poles  are  near  each 
other,  kindles  paper,  gunpowder,  coal-gas,  and  other  combustibles  with  readiness  and 
certainty.  It  is  from  this  property  of  its  spark  that  the  induction  coil  is  of  so  great 
use  in  mining  operations.  The  two  ends  of  the  wires  coming  from  the  coil  are  fixed 
near  each  other  without  touching,  and  are  imbedded  in  a  charge  of  gunpowder  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  operator.  The  wires  are  insulated  by  gutta-percha,  and  when  the 
induced  current  is  sent  through  them,  sparks  pass  through  the  gunpowder  between  the 
ends  of  the  wires,  and  set  fire  to  it.  When  several  charges  have  to  be  ignited  simul- 
taneously, the  spark  of  the  coil-machine  is  considered  mucn  more  reliable  than  the  action 
of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  in  heating  thin  wires  connecting  the  ends  of.  the  battery- 
wires.  See  Galvanism.  The  power  of  the  direct  induced  current  of  even  lar^ 
induction  coils  to  deflect  the  magnetic  needle^  and  to  effect  chemical  decomposition,  is 
very  insignificant.  This  shows  that  it  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  inducing  current  in 
quantity,  however  much  it  may  be  superior  in  tension.  The  physiological  effect,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  tremendous,  and  the  experimenter  must  take  care  not  to  allow  any  part  of 
his  body  to  form  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  poles,  as  the  shock  so  got 
might  be  dangerous,  if  not  fatal. 

When  the  induced  current  is  made  to  pass  through  nearly  vacuous  spaces,  a  very 
splendid  effect  is  produced    The  electric  ^g  is  employed  to  display  this.    It  consists  of  a 

glass  vessel  in  tbe  shape  of  an  esat,  with  an  open  neck  above,  and  another  below.    Brass  , 
ttings  are  attached  to  these.     The  lower  openine  is  fitted  with  a  stop  cock,  and  can  be  | 
screwed  to  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.    A  brass  rod  and  ball  rise  a  short  way  into  the  egg. 
The  fittings  above  are  intended  to  allow  of  a  rod  ending  in  a  ball  passing  up  and  down  • 
air-tight,  so  that  the  two  balls  can  be  conveniently  set  at  different  distances.    When  the  • 
egg  is  exhausted,  and  the  wires  from  the  coil  are  attached,  the  one  above,  and  the  other 
below,  a  luminous  glow  extends  between  the  balls,  which  is  wide  in  the  middle,  and 
contracts  at  either  extremity.    When  the  exhaustion  has  reached  one-twelfth  of  an  inch, 
as  shown  by  the  gauge  of  the  air-pump,  black  bands  are  seen  to  lie  horizontally  in  the 
light,  so  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  stratification.    These  occur  more  readily  when  a 
(m)p  or  two  of  turpentine,  alcohol,  or  ether  have  been  introduced  into  the  egg.    The 
cause  of  the  stratification  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  speculation.    Th^|bf|^^i^Mc^f(^^ip^^e 
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negative  pole  is  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  bine  light.  The  glow,  which  is  of  a  beautifal 
niHuve  tint,  appears  to  proceed  from  the  positive  ball,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  negative 
ball,  from  wljich  it  is  separated  by  a  well-marked  non-luminous  space.  By  means  oi 
the  commutator,  these  appearances  at  the  balls  can  be  instantly  transposed.  Serving^  the 
same  purpose  as  the  electric  figg,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  vacuous  tubes  hermeticaUj 
scaled  and  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  These  have  been  first  filled  with  particuhir  gases, 
and  then  exhausted,  and  they  exhibit  lights  of  various  tints,  accoifding  to  the  gas  con- 
tained by  them.. 

I]n)TJIO£KGE,  in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  means  a  remission,  by  church  authority, 
to  a  repentant  sinner,  of  the  temporcU  punishment  which,  in  the  Catholic  theory, 
remains  due  after  the  sin  and  its  eternal  punishment  have  been  remitted.  A  doctrine 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  angry  controversy,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  among  the  proximate  causes  of  the  reformation,  deserves  very  careful  con- 
sideration. We  must  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  a  brief  authentic  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  such  as  it  is  held  bv  Roman  Catholics,  together  with  a  history  of  the  prac- 
tice in  the  various  ages  ^f  tlie  cliurch. 

By  the  discipline  of  the  first  centuries,  a  severe  course  of  penitential  observance  wa» 
exacted  of  all  who  fell  into  any  grievous  crime,  especially  apostasy,  murder,  and  adul- 
tery, such  sinners  being  excluded  from  church  communion  for  various  pjeriods,  in  some 
cases  even  till  the  hour  of  death.     These  penitential  observances,  which  Protectants 
regard  as  purely  disciplinary,  were  designed,  according  to  the  Catholic  view,  as  an 
expiation,  on  the  part  of  the  penitent,  for  the  temporal  punishment  which,  after  sin  and 
the  eternal  punishment  due  to  it  have  been  remitted  by  God,  still  remains  to  be  under- 
gone; and  some  of  the  most  acrimonious  of  the  early  controversies,  the  Montanist  and 
the  Novatian,  arose  as  to  the  power  of  the  church  to  relax  these  penitential  observ- 
ances,  and  to  admit  grievous  sinners  to  communion.    These  ancient  relaxations  (of 
which  they  regard  that  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  v.  5  and  in  2  Cor.  ii.  10  as  a  type)  are  con- 
sidered by  Catholics  as  examples  of  the  modern  indulgence;  and  the  practice  which 
grew  up  in  the  8d  and  4th  centuries,  and  which   even  then  was  carried  to  great 
extremes,  of  granting  such  relaxations  on  the  recommendation  of  martyrs  or  confessors, 
is  held  by  Catholic  theologians  to  be  an  illustration  of  that  principle  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment, according  to  which,  in  the  theory  of  indulgences,  the  church  is  supposed  to 
supply,  from  the  inexhaustible  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the  **  supererog- 
atory" works  of  the  saints,  what  may  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  atonement 
of  the  less  perfect  but  yet  truly  penitent  sinner  to  whom  she  grants  the  indulgence. 
That  this  practice  of  relaxation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  real  import,  was  to  be 
used  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  bishop  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  penitent,  is 
expressly  laid  down  by  the  council  of  Ancyra  in  308,  and  by  that  of  Nice  m  825.     In 
all  cases,  however,  the  person  granting  the  relaxation  was  to  impose  certain  good  works 
as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  penalty  which  had  been  relaxed;  and  among  these  works, 
which  had  at  first  been  purely  personal,  came  by  degrees  to  be  included  money  pay- 
ments for  certain  religious  or  charitable  objects,  as  the  building  of  a  church,  or  the 
foundation  of  a  monastery  or  hospital.    The  name  indulgence  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated late,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  use  being  by  Alexander  II.  in  the  11th  c: 
but  the  institution  itself  is  found  in  full  development  during  the  wars  of  the  crusades, 
the  serving,  or  the  contributing  to  service  in  which,  "provided  it  were  for  devotion 
alone,  and  not  from  motives  of  greed  or  of  glory,"  was  accepted  in  the  council  of 
Clermont  "as  an  equivalent  substitute  for  all  penance."    Such  an  indulgence  was 
called  "plenary;"  where  a  portion  onl}' of  the  penitential  works  was  relaxed,  it  was 
called  "  partial;"  and  in  order  to  put  a  bar  to  their  excessive  multiplication  and  to  other 
abuses.  Innocent  III.  declared  the  power  of  granting  "plenary  indulgences"  to  be 
reserved  to  the  pope  alone,  bishops  being  only  authorized  to  grant  the  "partial** 
or  limited  indulgences  described  above.    The  fourth  Lateran  council  condemns  the 
"indiscreet  and  superfluous"  granting  of  indulgences;  and  among  the  abuses  which 
grew  up  in  the  church  during  the  western  schism,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
lavish  dispensation  of  indulgences,  in  the  granting  of  which  the  contending  popes 
rivaled  each  other  in  prodigality.    The  last  extreme,  however,  was  not  reached  until 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  when,  with  a  view  to  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  tie  pope.  Leo  X.,  published  a 
plenary  indulgence,  the  principal  condition  for  the  gaining  of  which  was  a  contribution 
to  this  work.     Catholic  historians  contend  that  in  itself  such  a  condition  was  perfectly 
justifiable,  and  that  if  duly  explained  to  the  people,  it  might  be  lawfully  and  even  meri- 
toriou.sly  complied  with;  but  they  admit  that  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  indulgence, 
in  extolling  its  natural  eflPects,  went  to  indefensible  extremes,  and  that,  even  raakinff 
the  fullest  allowance  for  exaggeration,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  grievous  abuses  both  or 
doctrine  and  of  practice  were  committed  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland.    Hence  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  while  it  aflSrms  that  the  use  of  indulgences,  as  being 
"  most  salutary  for  the  Christian  people,  and  approved  by  the  authority  of  cduncils,  is 
to  be  retained  in  the  church,"  yet  orders  that,  "in  granting  them,  moderation  be 
observed,  lest,  by  excessive  facility,  discipline  maybe  enervated."    Upon  tlie  special 
instructions  of  this  council  all  the  modern  legislation  on  the  subject  of  indulgences  has 
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heen  foanded;  but  as  the  decree  of  the  council  does  not  ezplicitlv  declare  what  is  the 
precise  effect  of  an  indulgeace,  it  is  further  explained  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  in  his  cele- 
brated bull,  Auctorem  Fidd^  that  an  indulgence,  received  with  due  dispositiouB,  remits 
not  alone  the  canonical  penance  attached  to  certain  crimes  in  this  life,  but  also  the 
temporal  punishment  which  would  await  the  penitent  after  death  to  be  endured  by  hira 
in  purgatory. 

Frum  the  above  explanation,  it  will  be  gathered  that  Catholics  do  not  understand  by 
an  indulgence  a  remission  of  sin,  much  less  a  permission  to  commit  sin,  or  a  promise  of 
forgiveness  of  future  sin.  They  conti*nd,  moreover,  that  since  the  benefit  of  an  indul- 
gence can  only  be  enjo^^ed  by  a  sinner  who  has  repented  of  sin  and  resolved  to  embrace 
a  new  life,  the  imputation  of  introducing  laxity  of  principle  and  easy  self-indulgence  is 
entirely  unwarranted.  And  although,  for  the  most  pari,  tlie  good  works  whi(!h  are 
required  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  indulgences  may  appear  easy  and  even  trivial, 
yet  the  one  indispensable  preliminary — sorrow  for  sin  and  sincere  purpose  of  amend- 
ment— in  itself  involves  the  very  highest  effort  of  Christian  virtue. 

On  the  subject  of  indulgences,  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  quote  the  language 
used  by  popes  in  granting  tliem,  in  opposition  to  the  views  put  forth  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  defending  them.  And  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  popes  in  their  bulls  of 
jubilee  to  grant  the  most  plenary  and  complete  indvlgenee,  paixUm^  and  rerrUmon  of  all 
mi$,  on  certain  conditions  specified.  And  although  this  grant  is  made  only  to  **the 
faithful  who  are  truly  penitent  and  have  confessed,"  yet  being  limited  to  a  certain 
period,  as  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  to  certain  conditions,  as  saying  certain  prayers, 
visiting  certain  churches,  wearing  or  kissing  a  scapular,  or  the  like,  it  is  argued  that 
these  cannot  but  acquire,  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  people,  an  importance  which  is  very 
unfavorable  to  penitence,  virtue,  faith,  and  piety.  It  is  likewise  urged  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  indulgences  is  founded  not  only  on  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  power 
given  to  the  church,  but  also  on  a  doctrine  of  human  works  and  merits  inconsistent 
with  what  we  are  taught  in  Scripture  as  to  the  ofiice  of  Christ  as  a  Savior. 

IHDI^S  (Sans.  Sindhu,  probably  from  a  root  signifying  "to  flow"),  the  great  river 
that  bounds  Hindustan  on  the  west.  It  rises  in  Thibet',  near  the  sources  of  the  kindred 
fiutlej,  in  lat.  SV  20'  n.,  and  long.  81"  30'  east.  The  precise  spot  is  said  to  be  18,000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Kailas,  a  Himalayan 
peak  which  overtops  it  by  at  least  4,000  feet.  Its  general  course,  till  it  forces  its  way 
between  the  Himalaya  proper  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  is  towards  the  n.w.,  being  pretty 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  general  direction  through  the  plains.  On  reaching  Sussi 
(near  the  borders  of  Budakshan),  its  most  northern  point,  it  turns  southward,  loses  itself 
in  the  hills,  and  reappears  at  Takot  in  Kohistan,  n.  of  the  Punjab.  After  a  run  of  870 
m.,  having  still  940  m.  before  it,  it  becomes  navitiable  at  a  point  which,  on  other 
pounds  also,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Here  it  receives  the  Cabul,  its  principal  afiSuent  on 
the  right;  and  here  is  Atak  (Attock).  anciently  Taxlla,  the  scene  of  Alexander  the 
great's  passage.  About  half-way  from  Atiik  to  its  mouth,  it  receives,  on  the  left,  the 
accumulated  waters  of  the  Punjab  through  the  single  channel  of  the  Punjnud.  Each 
of  the  **five  water-courses,"  as  well  as  the  Cabul,  is  practicable  for  inland  craft  to  the 
mountains.  Below  its  confluence  with  the  Punlnud  the  Indus,  instead  of  increasing 
in  volume,  becomes  gradually  less.  Its  basin  is  here  narrow,  so  that  the  aflluents  are 
insignificant,  while  its  arid  sandy  nature  causes  the  river  to  suffer  from  absorption  and 
evaporation.  This  operates  still  more  powerfully  from  the  circumstance  that  the  river 
here  divides  into  numerous  channels,  many  of  which  never  return  at  all  to  the  main 
stream,  while  others  return  much  shrunken  in  volume.  This  wa.sting  of  the  waters  is, 
however,  not  very  apparent  to  the  eye,  owing  to  the  gradual  slackening  of  the  current 
and  the  ascent  of  the  tides.  At  Migani,  8  m.  n.  of  Hyderabad,  commences  the  Delta 
proper,  which  measures  75  m.  upwards,  by  130  along  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  sea.  The 
area  of  the  drainage — its  extreme  dimensions  being  respectively  900  m.  and  750— has 
perhaps  been  overestimated  at  488,000  sq.m.,  fully  four  times  the  extent  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  value  of  the  Indus  as  a  route  of  traffic  is  less  than  that  of  most  other  streams  of 
equal  magnitude.  In  the  winter,  one  only  of  its  numerous  outlets  is  at  all  available  for 
communication  with  the  sea;  and  even  alter  the  melting  of  the  spring  snows,  there  is 
no  passage  anywhere  for  an  ordinary  sea-going  vessel  of  more  than  fifty  tons.  Still,  in 
another  respect  the  river  is  favorable  for  navigation,  as  the  fall  from  Atak  to  the  cea  is 
only  1000  feet  in  940  miles. 

The  Indus  abounds  with  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  infested  by  crocodiles. 
The  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  stream  has  been  calculated  to  be  suflicient  for  an 
annual  formation  ^  m.  long.  27  m.  broad,  and  40  ft.  deep.  Near  Rori.  a  short  distance 
below  the  first  point  of  divergence,  both  the  main  stream  and  one  of  its  offsets  pass 
through  a  ridge  of  limestone,  which  must  at  one  time  have  turned  the  descending  floods 
laterally  into  what  is  now  a  desert,  but  bearing  the  plainest  traces  of  former  cultivation. 

UTDWIAL  imSBTOHX,  a  singular  variety  of  fresh-water  limestone,  found  fn 
Auvergne.  It  is  formed  of  the  cases  of  indusia  or  caddis-worms,  great  heaps  of  which 
have  been  incrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  formed  into  a  hard  travertine.  Several 
beds  occur,  some  as  much  as  0  ft.  thick,  each  cubic  inch  of  which  contains  as  many 
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as  ten  or  twelve  cases.    See  CADmoB.    The  Auvei^gne  cases  are  formed  of  the  shells  of 
a  minute  palndioa,  so  small  that  100  shells  may  be  counted  in  a  single  indusium. 

IirDTJSTBIAL  ACCESSION,  a  phrase  borrowed  by  the  Scotch  from  the  Roman  hiw  to 
denote  the  increased  value  given  to  a  thing  by  labor  and  skill  being  exercised  upon  it. 
This  phrase  Includes  the  case  of  a  person  building  by  mistake  on  anotlier's  land,  in  which 
case,  m  England,  though  the  building  was  done  bond  fide,  it  belongs  absolutely  to  the 
owner  of  the  land,  who  is  not  bound  even  to  pay  for  the  materials,  which  he  can  keep, 
or  their  value;  but  in  Scotland,  the  owner  of  the  land,  though  entitled  to  the  materials, 
would  be  liable  to  pay  for  their  value. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION.    See  Exhibition,  Imdustrial,  ante. 

IirDTJSTSIAL  FBXriTS,  in  Scotch  law,  the  produce  of  land  which  the  life-renter  is 
entitled  to;  called  in  English  law,  emblements  (q.v.). 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTIONS.  See  AoRicuLTtJRAL  Institutions;  Jutenilk 
Offenders. 

IKBUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS.  This  term  is  used  very  variously,  sometimes  being  synony- 
mous with  ragged  schools,  in  which  mechanical  arts  are  tauffht;  sometimes  designating 
ordinary  elementary  schools,  in  which  agricultural  or  some  other  industrial  art  is  taught 
to  the  boys  during  one  portion  of  the  school*day,  or  In  which  sewing,  cooking,  washing, 
and  ironing  are  taught  to  the  girls.  "In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  attach  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  to  elementarv  schools  for  boys, 
but  with  very  small  success,  except  in  the  last-named  country ;  tLere  the  Glasnevin 
agricultural  training  school  has  accomplished  much  good.  See  AoRicuLTrRAL  Edu- 
cation. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  attach  other  industrial'  arts  to  national 
and  parochial  schools  has  been  attended  with  better  results.  The  privy  council  on 
education  gave  special  grants  for  many  years  to  schools  which  combined  industrial  with 
literary  instruction,  but  these  grants  are  not  continued  in  the  revised  code.  In  ek^- 
mentary  schools  for  girls,  industrial  work,  to  the  extent  of  sewing,  shaping,  knitting, 
and  netting,  has  been  almost  universally  introduced,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  features  of  female  primaij  education  inOreat  Britain;  but  the  attempt 
to  connect  with  mese  subjects  instruction  in  cooking,  washing,  and  ironing,  has  been 
tried  as  yet  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  has  been  only  partially  successful.  In  ragged 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  no  department  of  the  school-work  seems  to  thrive  better, 
partly  because  it  enters  so  largely  into  the  scheme  of  instruction,  partly  because  the  chil- 
dren are  removed  from  the  control  of  parents,  and  left  solely  to  tne  management  of  the 
school  committee;  for  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  connecting  industrial  arts  with 
ordinary  schools  is  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  see  their  children  engaged  in  man- 
ual occupations  during  the  time  which  ou^ht,  in  Uieir  opinion,  to  be  devoted  aolelv 
to  intellectual  training  and  the  acquisition  of  literary  knowl^ge.  The  ragged  schools  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  are  recognized  by  the  legislature  as  "industrial  schools,"  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  the  treasury  mav  contribute  on  the  representation  of  the 
home  secretary,  and  may  be  defined  as  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  lodged,  fed,  and 
clothed,  as  well  as  taught  the  elements  of  an  ordinarv  education,  and  the  practice  of  some 
trade.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1866  children  under  14  found  begging,  etc.;  children 
under  12  cnarffed  with  offenses;  refractory  children  under  14  in  charge  of  parent;  and 
refractory  children  under  14  in  workhouses  or  pauper  schools,  may  be  sent  by  a  magis- 
trate to  a  certitied  industrial  school.  The  education  acts  of  1870  and  1872,  for  England 
and  Scotland  respectively,  provide  that  the  school-board  of  any  parish  or  borough  may 
establish  and  mamtain  industrial  schools,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  industrial 
schools  act  of  1866.  In  1875  the  number  of  industrial  schools  in  England  and  Scot- 
land was  114,  containing  11,776  children;  in  1877  there  were  124  schools,  with  14.859 
children.  

INDUSTBIAL  SOCIETIES  are  societies  which  carry  on  some  trade,  the  profits  of 
which  are  applied  to  an  object  of  mutual  benefit,  resembling  the  oblect  of  friendly 
societies  (q.v.).  The  "Inoustrial  and  Provident  societies  act,  1876,  regulates  these 
societies  on  improved  principles,  the  first  statute  having  been  passed  in  1852.  Any  num- 
ber of  persons  not  less  than  seven  may  establish  such  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  cany- 
ing  on  any  labor,  trade,  or  handicraft,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  or  the  bujdog  and 
[  selling  of  land,  or  the  business  of  banking  under  certain  restrictions,  and  takinr  deposit 
only  under  5s.  in  one  payment,  and  under  £20  from  one  person.  The  rules  of  the  aociety 
must  define  the  object,  name,  and  place  of  otRce  of  the  society,  and  it  must  in  all  ca<<«es 
be  registered  as  one  of  limited  liability.  The  rules  and  statute  define  terms  of  admission 
of  members,  mode  of  holding  meetings,  voting,  transferability  of  shares,  audit  of 
I  accounts,  investment  of  capital,  mode  of  withdrawing  from  the  society,  claims  of  exec- 
utors, application  of  profits,  appointment  and  remuneration  of  managers  and  offlcern, 
and  make  provision  for  the  custody,  use  and  device,  of  the  seal  of  the  society.  Rulos 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  his 
certificate  that  they  are  in  conformity  with  law,  before  they  can  be  acted  .upon.  After 
registration  a  copy  of  the  rules  must  be  delivered  to  every  person  who  demands  them,  on 
payment  of  one  shilling.  No  member's  interest  is  to  exceed  £200,  but  one  society  may 
mvest  its  funds  with  another  or  others  to  any  amount.     The  name  <^|^(5i^f^  is  to  be 
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painted  conspicuously  on  the  outside  of  the  office,  and  put  on  all  bills  of  exchange, 
bills  of  parcels,  invoices,  receipts,  and  letters  of  credit,  and  a  penal^  is  incurred  for 
neglecting  these  requirements.  These  societies  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  friendly 
societies  in  respect  of  the  exemption  from  assessment  under  income-tax— of  settlement 
of  disputes  by  registrar,  justices,  or  county  court— of  compensation  to  members  unjustly 
excluaed— of  the  power  of  Justices  or  the  county  courts  in  case  of  fraud,  and  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  registrar.  Any  member  may  nominate  any  person  into  whose  name  his 
interest  in  the  society  at  his  decease  shall  be  transferred,  but  the  society  ma^,  instead  of 
making  such  transfer,  pay  to  any  nominee  the  full  value  of  the  shares,  and  mutt  pay  him 
the  value  of  any  shares,  which,  if  transferred  into  his  name,  would  increase  his  interest 
in  the  society  to  more  than  £300.  The  society  may  be  wound  up  like  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany by  the  county  court  of  the  district,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  wound  up,  past 
and  present  members  are  liable  to  contribute  to  the  assets  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
the  debts;  but  no  pact  member  is  bound  to  contribute  who  has  ceased  for  a  year  to  be  a 
member,  or  where  t±te  debt  was  contracted  after  he  left  the  society,  or  unless  the  exist- 
ing members  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  contributions  necessary  to  pay  the  debts;  and  no 
member  is  liable  to  pay  more  than  the  amount,  if  any,  unpaid[  on  the  shares  In  respect  of 
which  he  is  liable  as  a  past  or  present  member.  Every  person  or  member  having  an 
interest  in  the  funds  is  entitled  to  inspect  the  books.  A  general  statement  of  the  funda 
of  the  society,  showmg  the  assets  ana  liabilities,  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar  once  every 
year,  and  every  member  and  depositor  is  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  without  pay- 
ment a  copy  of  such  statement  from  the  treasturer  or  secretary. 

INEQUALITY.  In  algebra  the  relationship  existing  between  two  quantities  can  be 
expressed  either  by  the  sign  of  equality,  as  a  =  ^>,  or  by  the  sign  of  inequality,  as 
a  >  b  and  c  <  rf ,  read  respectively  a  is  greater  than  b  and  c  is  less  than  d :  the  gteater 
quantity — that  which  more  nearl}-^  approaches  to  +  oo — is  always  opposite  the  open- 
ing of  the  angle.  The  first  members  are  a  and  c;  the  second,  b  and  d.  When  in  two 
inequalities  the  greater  quantity  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  sign,  they  subsist  in  the  same 
8en^,  and  when  on  different  sides  they  subsist  in  a  contrary  seme. 

IHEBTIA  (Lat.  "inactivity"),  a  term  expressive  of  that  indifference  to  a  state  of  rest 
or  motion  which  is  a  universal  property  of  matter,  and  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
tJuU  a  body  in  motion  will  contimie  in  motion,  and  a  l^y  at  re^t  will  remain  at  rest,  unless 
acted  upon  by  some  eastemal  foi'ce.  The  latter  part  of  this  principle  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  by  them  attributed  to  a  certain  repugnance  to  motion,  which  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  matter;  but  it  was  shown  by  Galileo  that  the  former  part  was  equally 
true  and  general.    This  property  of  matter  has  been  called  by  Kepler  vts  inertuB. 

INES  DE  CASTRO.    See  Castro,  Ineb  de,  ante. 

IH£8CTTTCH£0H,  in  heraldry,  a  single  shield  borne  as  a  charge.  When  there  are 
two  or  more,  they  are  simply  called  escutcheons,  for  an  inescutcheon,  it  is  said,  must 
always  occupy  the  fess  point  of  the  shield.  An  inescutcheon  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  an  escutcheon  of  pretense,  which  is  not  a  charge,  but  a  separate  coat. 

IKTALLIBILITT,  in  controversial  theology,  means  the  immunity  from  error,  in  all 
that  regards  faith  and  morals,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and,  at 
least  as  regards  the  past,  by  the  Greek  church,  as  represented  in  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  which  that  church  looks  upon  as  ecumenic4il.  The  latter  claim,  however,  which 
does  not  go  beyond  that  of  inerrancy,  or  actual  exemption  from  error  up  to  the  present 
time,  differs  widely  from  that  of  infallibility,  as  put  forward  by  the  Roman  church, 
which  involves  not  alone  an  actual  historical  immunity  from  error,  but  also  such  a  pos- 
itive and  abiding  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  will  at  all  times  both  protect  against 
the  possibility  of  error,  and  guide  and  direct  in  the  faithful  teaching  of  all  necessary  truth. 
The  infallibility  claimed  by  the  Roman  church  is  thus  of  two  kinds,  passive  and  actite — 
the  first  (Malt.  xvi.  18),  in  virtue  of  which  the  church  never  can  receive  or  embrace  any 
eiToneous  doctrine,  no  matter  by  whom  proposed;  the  second,  in  virtue  of  which  she  is 
charged  with  the  funcHon  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  15;  Ephes.  iv.  11-16)  of  perma- 
nently teaching  to  the  world  the  essential  truths  of  God,  of  actively  resisting  ever}'  access 
of  OTor,  and  of  authoritatively  deciding  every  controversy  by  which  the  oneness  of 
belief  among  the  faathful  may  be  endangered.  Catholics  regard  this  gift  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  authority  in  matters  of  faith  with  which  they 
believe  the  church  to  be  invested,  and  which,  if  not  guided  in  its  exercise  by  such  infal- 
lible assistance,  would  be  but  a  false  light,  and  an  attractive  but  dangerous  instrument 
of  delufiioQ.  ^ 

Such  is  the  notion  of  infallibility  as  claimed  by  the  Roman  church.  Two  very 
important  and  practical  questions,  however,  arise  regarding  it,  both  of  which  have  been 
the  occasion  of  much  controversy  even  among  Catholics  themselves;  viz.,  as  to  the  mb- 
ject  XMbX  is,  the  seat  or  the  organ  of  this  infallibility,  and  as  to  the  dl»ect,  that  is.  the 
matters  to  which  It  extends.  ^     »  . 

As  to  the  first,  all  Catholics  have  been  agreed  that  the  body  of  bishops,  morally 
speaking,  throughout  the  church,  acting  in  common  with  the  pope,  constitute  the  most 
perfect  organ  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church;  and  hence,  that  when  they  unite  in  any 
way,  whether  as  assembled  in  a  general  council  or  separated  in  place,  their  judgment  Is 
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infallible.  Thus,  if  a  doctrinal  decree  be  addressed  officially  by  the  pope  to  the  whole 
church,  and  be  either  expressly  confirmed  or  tacitly  accepted  by  the  bishops,  this  decree 
-was  held  to  be  infallible.  In  like  manner,  if  a  doctrinal  decree,  emanating  even  from  a 
local  council,  as  that  of  a  national  or  even  a  proYiucial  church,  should  Ij«  univen>ally 
accepted  by  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  that  decree  also  was  held  to  be  infallible.  In  a 
word,  wherever  there  is  found  the  united  judgment  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  all 
agreed  in  accepting  it  as  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  church.  But  should  the  pope 
Alone  judge  without  the  bishops,  then  arose  ihe  well-known  dispute  of  the  Galilean  and 
ultramontane  divines;  the  latter  affirming,  the  former  denying,  the  papal  judgment  to 
be  infallible;  but  all  agreeing  that  it  was  not  binding  ob  an  article  of  Cafholte faith,  so 
lon^  as  it  had  not  received  the  assent  of  the  body  of  the  bishopa.  By  the  decree  of  the 
Vatican  council,  1870.  this  controversy  has  been  decided;  and  it  is  now  agreed  that  the 
doctrinal  decrees  of  the  pope  teaching  ex  cat/iedrd  are  to  be  accepted  as  possessing  the 
same  infallibility  which  attaches  to  the  teaching  of  the  church.     See  Council. 

Dn  the  matters  or  subjects  to  which  the  gift  of  infallibility  extends  Catholics  are 
agreed  in  one  principle,  that  it  embraces  all  those  subjects,  and  tliose  only,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  divine  truth  in  the  church.  Hence,  presupposing 
divine  revelation,  either  written  or  oral,  it  embraces  all  questions  of  faith  and  morality, 
all  subjects  of  general  discipline,  so  far  at  least  as  to  preclude  the  introduction,  by 
authority  of  the  church,  of  any  di.^cipline  which  should  be  injurious  to  faith  or  to 
morality.  On  the  other  band,  it  does  not  embrace  questions  of  science,  or  matters  of 
fact,  or  abstract  opinions  unconnected  with  religion.  On  this  point  all  Catholics  have 
been  agreed.  But  a  very  celebrated  dispute  arose  in  the  17th  c,  on  occasion  of  the 
Augustinus  of  Jansenius,  as  to  the  infaltibility  of  the  church  in  judging  of  books,  out 
of  which  originated  the  well-known  Jansenist  distinction  of  law  and  of  fact.  See  Jan- 
senism. On  this  subject,  it  will  l)e  enough  to  say,  that  all  Catholics  are  now  agreed  in 
recognizing  as  a  necessary  condhion  to  the  effective  infallibility,  that  it  should  extend 
to  the  judgments  upon  books  so  far  as  to  decide  whether  the  doctrine  contained  therein 
may  or  may  not  be  opposed  to  sound  faith  or  morality. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  which  Roman  Catholics 
derive  from  texts  of  Scripture,  are  set  aside  by  Protestants  on  the  ground  that  these 
texts  only  teach  the  permanence  of  the  church  and  the  continuance  of  Ood's  grace 
towards  it  (as  Matt.  xvi.  18;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20;  etc.),  and  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  special  subject  of  infallibility. — It  is  common  also  for  Protestants  to  urge  that  on 
the  supposition  of  infallibility  and  of  the  need  uf  an  infallible  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
as  commonly  declared  by  Roman  Catholics,  there  can  be  no  value  in  any  argument  from 
Scripture;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  in  attempting  to  prove  Ihe  infalli- 
bility of  the  church  by  Scripture,  and  ihe  authority  of  Scripture  by  the  iufallibiliiy  of 
the  church,  is  involved  in  the  sophism  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.— It  is  someiimes  added 
that  if  God*s  word  needs  an  interpreter  to  make  it  a  safe  rule  of  faith,  man's  word  may 
well  be  supposed  equally  difficult  to  comprehend. — And  the  notion  of  infallibiliiy,  wiih 
the  whole  system  of  which  it  forms  an  essential  part,  is  protested  apiinst  as  contrary  to 
the  rational  nature  of  man,  and  to  that  personal  relation  and  responsibility  foGod  which 
are  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion.  Something  is  also  made  in  argument  of  the 
difficulty  which  the  advocates  of  the  infallibiht}'  of  the  church  have  found  in  agreeing 
as  to  where  it  is  lodged. 

nfFAMEB',  or  dbfamisd,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  animal 
which  has  lost  its  tail,  the  loss  being  supposed  to  disgrace  or  defame  it.  Dtfamcd  Un.k- 
ing  backwards  occurs  in  ancient  blazon  for  counter-rampant  regardant,  the  lion  being 
supposed  to  be  flying  from  an  enemy. 

IKPAMOirs.  Infamy  was,  in  point  of  law,  formerly  a  ground  for  rejecting  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  Justice;  but  now,  in  ihe  United  Kingdom,  llic  witness  is  allowed  to  give 
evidence  subject  to  comment,  and  tu  state  what  he  can  say  for  what  it  is  worth. 

DTFAMOirS  BEHAVIOB^BIflCHABOE  WITH  IKFAMT,  terms  in  use  in  the  military 
and  naval  codes  to  designate  conduct  (and  its  penalty)  which  is  not  only  opposed  to 
discipline,  but  is  also  disgraceful  in  a  social  sense.  As  infamous  behavior,  have  been 
always  classed  in  all  countries  desertion  of  colors  on  the  field  of  battle,  failure  to 
attempt  to  succor  comrades  in  danger,  cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  other  crimes  which  are 
greatly  subversive  of  morality.  If  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes  by  a 
court-martial,  and  not  sentenced  to  death,  the  sentence  is  ordinarily  discharge— or  dis- 
missal— with  ignominy  or  infamy.  So  severe  an  enactment  adds  to  the  force  of  the 
penalty,  and  stigmatizes  the  offender  for  life  as  a  disgrace  to  his  country  and  bis  cloth. 


Ein>  OF  TOLUIOB  TO. 
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